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hthe  free  creamy  latker  of  Goblin 
^  Soap  makes  *  'cleaning  up”  eas^  for 
grownups  and  a  delight  for  children. 

Tke  most  obstinate  grease  and  stains  yield  read¬ 
ily  to  Goblin  Soap,  and  tke  kands  and  face  kave 
a  soft,  smootk  and  kealtky  feeling  afterwards^ 

Fine  for  kitcken  or  workskop;  office  or  kome:  wkere- 
ever  you  need  good  soap. 

If  your  dealer  does  no'  'lave  Goblin  Soap,  please  send  us 
his  name  and  we  will  see  Jiat  you  are  promptly  supplied. 

CUDAHY,  1 1 1  W.  Monroe  St.,  CHICAGO 

64  Macauley  Ave.f  Toronto,  Canada 
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RED  CROSS  CHRISTMAS  CALENDAR  FOR  1919 


In  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane 
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I  AM  the  Red  Cross.  I  was  born  of  the  hearts  of  men.  I  am  sustained  by  thirty  million 
souls.  My  mission  is  of  mercy,  kindness,  and  charity.  1  am  my  brother’s  keeper.  I 
know  neither  color,  race,  nor  religion.  My  creed  is  the  creed  of  service.  My  goal  is 
the  goal  of  a  higher  humanity.  My  record  is  the  gratitude  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan, 
of  the  strong  and  the  sick,  of  the  happy  and  the  bereaved. 

I  go  forth  into  the  darkness  of  the  night,  into  the  uncertainties  of  the  day.  I  defy  the 
peril  of  shell  and  bullet.  1  lighten  the  horrors  of  the  battle.  I  encourage  and  inspire  the 
soldier.  I  give  him  a  thousand  comforts.  1  minister  to  those  he  has  left  at  home.  1  claim 
the  wounded  from  the  battlefield.  I  bind  their  wounds  and  ease  their  sufferings.  I  mark 
the  graves  of  the  dead. 

I  go  into  hospital  and  home  and  hovel.  1  scorn  contagion.  I  am  the  guardian  of 
^  infant  life,  the  apostle  of  health  and  cleanliness,  and  the  conserver  of  old  age.  I  visit  the 
sick.  I  help  the  lame.  1  cheer  the  sorrowful.  1  lead  the  blind  into  paths  of  light.  1 
teach  the  crippled  new  ways  of  life. 

1  am  the  foe  of  plagues  and  pestilences.  I  mitigate  the  horrors  of  floods  and  fires  and 
wrecks.  1  am  the  arch-enemy  of  calamities.  1  triumph  over  poverty,  want,  and  woe.  1 
house  the  homeless,  feed  the  hungry,  and  clothe  the  naked.  1  protect  the  widow  and  the 
orphan. 

I  am  the  friend  and  helper  of  all  nations.  My  hand  and  heart  encompass  the  globe. 
My  legionaries  1  send  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth — across  the  threatened  ocean, 
through  war-swept  territories,  over  infested  lands.  My  sympathy  and  succor  are  bound¬ 
less.  My  purse  is  great  enough  for  all.  A  dozen  nations  return  me  homage,  a  dozen  po¬ 
tentates  pay  me  tribute.  The  races  of  the  earth  support  me  with  their  prayers. 

My  emblem  is  the  cross,  symbol  of  supreme  charity  and  of  the  Saviour  of  men.  Be¬ 
hind  me  march  thirty  million  soldiers,  with  hearts  for  any  fate.  1  challenge  and  triumph 
over  death.  My  strength  and  struggles  are  for  the  living,  my  prayers  and  compassion  for 
the  dead. 

I  am  the  saviour  of  life,  the  assuager  of  death.  I  am  my  brother’s  keeper. 

I  am  the  Red  Cross! 


Written  by  CAPTAIN  JAMES  A.  MILLS 
Decoration  by  F.  LUIS  MORA 

192986 


THE  SOLVER 


A  pictorial  tribute  to  the  tireless  women  of  France.  This  is  one  of  a  notable  portfolio  of  drawings, 
entitled  “The  Soul  of  France,”  by  Lucien  Jonas,  all  remarkable  in  sentiment  and  in  beauty 
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America  Must  “Carry  On  ” 

THE  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies.”  After  war’s  fever  and  fury,  its  countless  wounds 
and  pitiable  roll  of  death,  come  the  fence  and  maneuvre  of  negotiation.  At  last 
armies  dissolve.  To  the  fighting  man,  worn  with  conflict,  this  is  the  end  of  war;  to 
the  forces  of  world  business,  mustering  in  their  eager  and  ordered  formations,  it  is  “peace.” 

The  soldier’s  hour  is  over.  His  function  was  to  destroy  life  and  the  means  of  life  in  order 
that  the  ways  of  the  world  might  be  free.  The  mission  of  the  Red  Cross  is  to  gather  up  and 
rebuild  the  world’s  wreckage,  to  heal  the  wounds  that  war  has  made,  to  set  the  crippled  and 
hurt  and  helpless  again  upon  the  path  of  peaceful  and  normal  life.  In  the  track  of  this  war 
the  task  of  reconstruction  is  greater  than  has  ever  been.  Vast  as  was  the  issue,  so  vast  has 
been  the  measure  of  destruction,  and  far  greater  the  volume  of  suffering  that  remains  behind. 

Boundaries  are  changing,  old  tyrannous  forms  of  government  are  disappearing.  In 
the  throes  of  the  great  change,  in  the  haste  toward  the  new  vantage  ground,  suffering  humanity 
becomes  the  impedimenta  of  the  forward  march.  Governments  concerned  with  the  labor  of 
reestablishment  cannot  minister  to  sorrow,  nor  bind  the  wounds  of  nations  or  of  men. 

But  the  Red  Cross,  and  through  it  the  American  people,  in  darker  hours  made  a  solemn 
pledge.  For  them  the  war  is  not  ended  so  long  as  an  American  soldier  is  on  foreign  soil,  so 
long  as  red-handed  disorder  runs  riot  in  the  cities  of  Russia  or  the  wretched  victims  of  German 
and  Moslem  cruelty  starve  and  die  in  the  ruined  villages  of  the  Balkans  or  along  the  lonely 
highways  of  the  great  East. 

The  duty  of  the  American  people  is  plain.  We  hold  in  our  hands  the  master  key  to 
the  world’s  final  regeneration.  When  the  conquest  of  force  is  ended  comes  the  new  and 
greater  struggle  against  sickness  and  hunger  and  cold.  There  are  peoples  emerging  from 
chaos,  dragging  themselves  out,  decimated  in  numbers,  broken  in  strength,  stripped  of 
every  possession,  but  new-born  in  freedom  or  groping  back  to  it,  as  part  of  the  war’s  won¬ 
drous  change,  after  centuries  of  bondage.  These  peoples  are  not  beggars.  They  are  to  the 
last  degree  frugal  and  industrious.  Their  lands  are  fertile  and  have  in  them  large  possibilities 
of  production  and  development.  What  they  require  from  us  is  food,  clothing,  medical  and 
surgical  assistance,  to  give  them  strength  for  labor. 
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America,  leader  of  the  world’s  democracy,  champion  of  small  nations,  must  see  them 
through  the  bitter  period  of  reconstruction,  uphold  their  hands.  Through  the  long,  cruel 
months  of  the  winter  that  is  now  here,  it  must  keep  warmth  in  their  bodies,  it  must 
keep  alive  in  their  hearts  the  spark  of  hope  and  courage,  which  means  renewed  national  life, 
contributive  sources  of  productive  energy,  strong  allies  in  the  world’s  peace  and  harmony, 
which  are  best  born  of  mutual  understanding  and  esteem. 

We  have  gone  far.  If  it  was  the  added  weight  of  our  armies  that  turned  the  balances  of 
war,  it  was  equally  the  earnest  labor  of  the  Red  Cross  that  spurred  the  flagging  spirit  of  the 
Allied  peoples,  renewed  their  faith  in  the  future,  and  stiffened  their  will  to  win.  By  the  great¬ 
ness  of  its  humanity  as  well  as  by  the  swiftness  and  strength  of  its  armies,  we  have  become 
idealized  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  Europe.  From  this  eminence  we  must  never  fall.  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  appalling  losses  of  our  allies,  our  sacrifice  is  small.  If  our  devotion  through 
the  weary  time  of  preparation,  through  the  tense  months  of  conflict,  was  earnest  of  our  pur¬ 
pose  and  our  hope,  wHat  remains  to  do  is  to  give,  through  unabated  effort,  the  final  proof  of 
thankfulness  and  bigness  of  soul. 

Through  sacrifice  we  have  come  into  a  new  light.  Let  it  not  fade  upon  repudiation  of 
our  pledge.  We  have  put  on  the  garment  of  truth  and  taken  the  vow  of  human  brotherhood. 
Let  us  not  exchange  them  for  the  motley  of  selfishness  or  the  rags  of  a  broken  faith. 

Every  member  of  the  Red  Cross,  every  contributor  to  its  work  in  whatever  capacity, 
must  renew  the  pledge  of  help,  must  reenlist  in  the  great  service.  Out  of  the  plenty  which 
is  our  portion  we  must  still  give  of  our  means  and  our  toil  to  supply  the  world’s  appalling 
lack.  The  war  will  be  finished  when  the  great  purpose  for  which  it  was  fought  has  been 
attained  in  its  fulness.  Until  then  the  Red  Cross  and  the  American  people  must  “carry  on” 
with  all  their  strength,  with  faith  and  purpose  unflagging  and  undimmed. 


Out  of  the  West 

By  Mary  Putnam  Hart 


MOTHER,  what  means  the  khaki  host 
Which  comes  across  the  sea?” 

“  The  khaki  host  means  life  and  hope 
And  peace  and  liberty. 

Come  fast,  come  fast,  O  khaki  lads, 

Across  the  brave  blue  sea.” 

“Mother,  what  mean  the  laden  ships 
Which  sail  so  steadily?” 

“The  laden  ships  mean  wheat  and  bread 
For  starving  you  and  me. 

Sail  on,  sail  on,  O  steady  ships, 

The  children  cry  for  thee.” 


“Mother,  what  mean  the  whirring  birds 
So  noisy  in  the  air?” 

“The  whirring  birds  are  guarding  us 
From  vultures  hov’ring  there. 

Wheel  on,  wheel  on,  O  guardian  birds, 
And  save  us  from  despair.” 

“  Mother,  what  means  the  thunder  cloud 
With  fearful  lightnings  riven?” 

“The  thunder  cloud  is  nature’s  pall 
Above  a  world  unshriven. 

Speak  out,  speak  out,  O  thund’rous  guns, 
To  judgment  bar  of  heaven.” 


“Mother,  what  means  the  scarlet  cross 
Upon  its  field  of  white?” 

“The  scarlet  cross  is  mercy’s  sign 
Against  a  world  of  night. 

Point  up,  point  up,  O  scarlet  cross, 

To  the  Eternal  Light.” 


American  soldiers  al  the  battle  of  Chateau-Thierry.  These  men  in  gas  masks 
are  moving  forward  through  a  gas-filled  area  to  take  their  places  in  the 
front  line,  where  they  utterly  defeated  and  drove  hack  the  Germans 


Chasing  a  Victorious  Army 

How  the  American  Red  Cross  threw  in  the  high-speed  gear  to  keep  up 

with  our  troops  at  Chateau-Thierry 

By  Melville  Chater 


OU  came  to  the  battlefield  at  the  most  crucial 
hour  of  the  Allied  cause.  .  .  Three  days 

later,  in  conjunction  with  our  Allies,  you  counter¬ 
attacked.  The  Allied  armies  gained  a  brilliant 
victory  that  marked  the  turning-point  of  the  war.” 
{From  General  Pershing's  order  of  August  28th.) 

T  MIDNIGHT  of  July  fourteenth — 
France’s  national  fete-day — Paris  caught 
the  sullen  mutter  of  guns,  glimpsed  cer¬ 
tain  ominous  flashes  to  northward,  and  knew  that 
forty  miles  away  the  Germans  had  struck  again. 


And  again  it  was  along  the  Marne  that  they 
were  seeking  to  destroy  the  Allied  arms  in  one 
great  climactic  battle.  Nineteen  eighteen  was 
to  atone  for  nineteen  fourteen.  Paris  held  its 
breath. 

It  will  always  be  America’s  undying  pride  that 
her  sons  performed  so  vital  a  part  in  that  crucial 
battle,  to  which  the  Marne  hillsides  and  plains 
still  attest.  To-day  all  is  harvest  there — harvest 
and  the  aftermath  of  victory.  There,  where 
every  ditchside  is  hollowed  with  abandoned 
dugouts,  where  the  land  is  pitted  with  shell-pox, 


Drawn  by  N.  C.  Wyeth 

“The  advance  was  rapid,  amazingly  so.  ...  A  national  vigor  flowered  afresh  at 
Chateau-Thierry.  .  .  .  They  outdistanced  their  artillery  and  supply  trains.  .  .  . 
in  fact,  they  outstripped  everything,  including  their  commanders’  calculations” 
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where  the  shattered  trees  are  splayed  like  the 
palmetto,  and  barbed  wire  zigzags  over  hill  and 
dale — the  waving  grain  through  which  our  boys 
charged  is  now  garnered  arow  in  sheaves  across 
a  smiling  landscape,  and  here  and  there  between 
the  sheaves  an  American  rifle,  bayoneting  the 
earth  and  topped  by  a  gray  helmet,  marks  a 
burial  place  amid  the  harvest.  Underfoot  the 
poppy  trickles  to  blood-red  stain  among  the 
stubble.  All  is  profoundly  peaceful,  with  the 
peace  which  follows  stern  victory.  Away  beyond 
the  farthest  haze-tipped  hills  our  boys  have 
passed  on,  their  passage  marked  by  those  helmet- 
topped  rifles,  scattered  over  a  freed  soil. 

The  advance  was  rapid,  amazingly  so.  Meet¬ 
ing  that  long-prepared  offensive,  our  divisions 
broke  through,  passed  all  objectives,  and  dashed 
on.  A  national  vigor,  which  has  lain  fallow  ever 
since  sunset  at  Gettysburg,  flowered  afresh  in 
that  tempestuous  dawn  at  Chateau-Thierry. 
Prodigal  youth  flung  the  savings  of  fifty  years 
into  the  shouts  which  ran  from  rank  to  rank — 
“Come  on!”  “We’ll  beat  you  to  it!”  They 
dropped  their  packs,  they  outdistanced  their 
artillery  and  supply  trains,  they  caused  their 
dressing  stations  to  move  up  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
In  fact,  they  outstripped  everything,  including 
their  commanders’  calculations. 

At  future  leisure  someone  will  tell  the  Army’s 
own  story  of  that  impetuous  advance.  Mean¬ 
time,  as  the  Army’s  heads  are  rather  too  busy 
to  talk,  we  get  it  from  the  canteen  workers,  the 
searchers  and  Home  Service  representatives  of 
the  American  Red  Cross — the  men  who  whirled 
up  and  down  behind  our  advancing  lines,  turning 
themselves  into  jacks-of-all-trades  for  a  hot  fort¬ 
night.  It  is  small  wonder  that  when  the  Amer¬ 
ican  divisions  finally  slowed  down  at  the  Vesle, 
many  of  these  Red  Cross  men  retired  to  some 
secluded  spot  and  slept  for  four  or  five  days  before 
resuming  duty.  They  had  carried  on  all  around 
the  clock  for  so  long  that  they  were  little  more 
than  somnambulists. 

To  convey  a  vague  impression  of  that  help, 
you  may  turn  the  July  work  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  into  figures;  you  may  mention  their 
distribution  of  a  hundred  thousand  complete 
meals,  of  a  million  hot  drinks,  sandwiches  and 
eggs,  of  four  million  cigarettes;  or  you  may  ap¬ 
proximate  the  number  of  men  fed  at  Red  Cross 
outpost  stations  by  denominating  a  cup  of  choc¬ 
olate,  a  sandwich,  or  ten  cigarettes  as  one 
food-unit,  and  stating  that  33,000  of  such  units 
were  served  per  diem.  Or  again  you  may  speak 
of  2,500  newspapers  delivered  daily,  and  500 
magazines  weekly,  to  each  division  at  the  front. 

But  Ananias  was  the  stepfather  of  statistics, 
which  at  best  have  a  way  of  telling  half-truths. 


Plainly  you  must  see  this  distribution  done — 
especially  when  your  divisions  are  dashing  across 
country,  always  farther  away  from  your  supply 
base,  and  the  Boche  is  shelling  blazes  out 
of  the  roads  by  day  and  night.  Yes,  you 
must  be  there  in  order  to  comprehend  a  feat, 
compared  with  which  the  watching  of  a  three- 
ring  circus  isn’t  in  it  for  sheer  ubiquity.  The 
Red  Cross  went  in  at  Chateau-Thierry  with  a  total 
personnel  of  fourteen  divisional  representatives 
and  helpers.  The  men  served  during  a  whirlwind 
fortnight  mounted  up  into  scores  of  thousands. 

Picture  a  vast  loop  of  khaki  extending  over  hill 
and  dale  of  a  flexuous  country,  with  Chateau- 
Thierry  situated  at  the  loop’s  lowest  sag — a 
sag  which  suddenly  tautens  and  becomes  part 
of  a  straight  line  which  moves  forward  at  a  daily 
rate  of  three  to  ten  miles.  Picture  the  roads 
connecting  front  and  rear  as  swollen  with  ambu¬ 
lances,  artillery,  and  supply-convoys,  blocked 
by  fallen  trees  and  barricades,  and  unceasingly 
under  shell  fire.  Picture  the  first-aid  stations 
hurriedly  improvised  in  a  wine  cellar,  a  ruined 
church,  a  wayside  smithy,  and  spread  out  through 
tiny  towns  which  lie  from  three  to  five  miles 
apart.  And  then  imagine,  if  you  can,  the  job  of 
piloting  a  camion  loaded  with  food  or  surgical 
dressings  over  such  roads,  of  searching  out  those 
scattered  stations — they  may  have  moved  for¬ 
ward  half  a  dozen  kilometers  since  yesterday — of 
distributing  your  consignments  among  them  and 
dashing  back  to  the  rear  with  a  load  of  sitting- 
wounded  in  your  car — of  doing  this  same  job  over 
and  over,  while  days  and  nights  fly  by,  and  the 
front  line  becomes  ever  more  remote,  and  you  are 
praying  Heaven  and  the  A.E.F.  for  gasoline, 
more  gasoline,  and  for  a  let-up  which  will  enable 
you  to  move  forward  your  supply  base. 

As  one  Red  Cross  man — the  general — dryly  put 
it,  “  If  the  Germans  had  as  hard  a  time  running 
away  from  the  American  Army  as  the  Red  Cross 
had  in  keeping  up  with  it,  I’m  satisfied.  It  wasn’t 
an  advance.  It  was  an  obstacle  race!” 

For  there  is  a  Red  Cross  General,  just  one. 
He  is  a  little  chap — so  little  that  you’d  hardly 
observe  him  in  a  crowd  of  schoolboys — and  he 
was  in  the  thick  of  things  at  Chateau-Thierry. 
He  has  an  impersonal,  preoccupied  air  as  he  sits 
on  the  front  seat  of  his  camion  beside  the  chauf¬ 
feur,  whirling  ahead  amid  dropping  shells,  and 
the  hotter  the  fire  the  more  impersonally  pre¬ 
occupied  he  seems.  Once,  when  the  road  became 
impassably  blocked,  he  was  seen  to  pilot  his  car 
out  into  the  field  where  shells  were  bursting 
twenty  feet  apart,  to  detour  ahead  of  everything, 
hit  the  road  again,  and  dash  on. 

“  Say !  ”  demanded  a  doughboy,  “  who  is  he,  that 
skimpy  little  Red  Cross  feller  who  always  looks  as 
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if  he  had  the  whole  American  Army  on  his  mind?  ” 

“  Dunno  his  name,”  responded  someone  else. 
“The  boys  in  my  outfit  call  him  General  Suicide.” 

Officially,  the  general  is  one  of  his  organiza¬ 
tion’s  divisional  representatives,  each  of  whom 
is  responsible  for  Red  Cross  service  to  one  Amer¬ 
ican  division.  This  is  effected  with  the  aid  of 
half  a  dozen  assistants  and  sufficient  transporta¬ 
tion  to  supply  various  outpost  stations  from  Red 
Cross  bases.  These  assistants  will  be  Red  Cross 
personnel — canteen  workers,  searchers,  Home 
Service  representatives — and  the  man  or  two 
that  an  army  division  never  fails  to  lend  a  Red 
Cross  field-unit  in  times  of  stress.  As  for  an 
O.S.  (outpost  station),  it  will  be  as  near  the 
front  as  possible,  and  will  consist  of  any  habita¬ 
tion  that  still  boasts  a  roof.  The  desolation  of 
an  O.S. — often  the  sole  upstanding  thing  in  a 
village  of  mere  stone  heaps — is  truly  Pompeiian. 
Its  modern  conveniences  are  limited  to  a  rolling 
kitchen  and  a  sleeping  dugout  in  the  backyard. 

General  Suicide  was  administering  two  such 
O.S.’s  on  the  eve  of  Chateau-Thierry.  Presently 
a  significant  thing  occurred:  his  division  was 
withdrawn  into  an  assembly  zone.  The  general 
got  advance  word  of  this,  and  he  and  his  outfit 
turned  up  there,  ready  for  business  when  the 
troops  marched  in.  Shower-baths — nine  thou¬ 
sand  of  them  in  the  first  five  days — was  his 
initial  contribution.  (After  a  week  in  trenches, 
a  warm  shower  followed  by  bar  chocolate  and 
cigarettes  is  the  doughboy’s  dream  of  a  Red  Cross 
heaven.)  Then  the  division  made  two  more 
removals,  each  of  which  General  Suicide  and  staff 
anticipated,  being  on  the  scene  with  hot  choco¬ 
late  for  the  incoming  troops — a  continuous  three- 
day-and-night  job.  Next,  because  of  certain 
army  precautions,  due  to  Boche  night  bombing, 
General  Suicide  temporarily  lost  touch  with  his 
division;  but  two  days  later  he  located  a  just- 
established  field  hospital,  and  learned  that  the 
counter-attack  was  on. 

That  midnight  found  him  in  Paris.  He  assem¬ 
bled  two  truckloads  of  foodstuffs  and  surgical 
goods,  rushed  them  frontward,  supplied  the  field 
hospital,  and  resumed  touch  with  his  outpost 
stations,  which  had  moved  up  three  miles,  and 
were  now  feeding  soldiers  about  to  enter  action. 
Canned  peaches,  pears,  and  apricots,  mixed  to¬ 
gether  in  fifty-liter  marmites,  was  what  his 
canteen  workers  had  prepared— an  unaccus¬ 
tomed  relish  which  the  men  ate  from  mess-tins, 
empty  envelopes,  newspaper  cornucopias,  just 
before  going  up  and  over  the  hill  to  clear  the 
Germans  out  of  Chateau-Thierry. 

From  that  moment  things  moved  on  the  high¬ 
speed  gear.  Nineteen  American  Red  Cross 
ambulances  with  complete  equipment  arrived 


and  were  turned  over  to  the  division  surgeon. 
Receiving  a  request  from  headquarters  to  give 
the  men  a  liberal  allowance  of  tobacco,  General 
Suicide  left  for  Paris  at  3  a.  m.,  and  returned 
at  noon  with  two  navy  trucks  containing  fifty 
cases,  of  cigarettes.  Soon  afterward,  two  Red 
Cross  lieutenants  were  wounded  by  aerial  bomb¬ 
ing  and  shell  fire — casualties  which  left  General 
Suicide  short  of  help,  obliging  him  to  cover  dis¬ 
tances  of  a  hundred  miles  a  day. 

He  installed  four  cook-stoves,  one  in  each 
regimental  aid  station,  as  a  means  of  supplying 
beef-stew,  hot  chocolate,  and  bouillon  to  incom¬ 
ing  wounded.  (You  must  lie  all  night  long  in  a 
shell-hole,  waiting  for  the  stretcher-bearers  to 
find  and  remove  you,  in  order  really  to  understand 
that  nectar  and  ambrosia  have  nothing  on  beef- 
stew.)  Also,  he  would  load  a  camionette  and 
plant  his  outfit  on  some  highway  down  which  the 
first  line  troops  were  moving  from  rest  quarters 
into  the  line,  or  vice  versa.  They  would  recognize 
the  big  red  sign,  “American  Red  Cross  Outpost 
Service,”  on  the  side  of  his  car,  would  hail  it  from 
a  distance,  then  march  past  in  double  file,  each 
man  receiving  his  portion  of  hot  chocolate,  a 
wedge  of  cheese,  and  a  cigarette. 

Meanwhile,  the  front  line  had  become  hope¬ 
lessly  distant,  and  the  first-aid  stations  which 
had  sprung  up  over  night  had  been  abandoned 
for  others,  miles  farther  on.  This  meant  two  hasty 
removals  of  the  Red  Cross  equipment,  and  a 
scouring  of  the  countryside  to  find  new  stations. 
One  of  these  was  discovered  under  a  culvert, 
where  the  Red  Cross  men  crept  in  on  hands  and 
knees  to  distribute  cigarettes.  Another  was 
found  in  a  blasted  church,  where  the  operating 
instruments  were  spread  out  on  what  remained 
of  the  high  altar;  and  there  the  Red  Cross  unit 
spent  one  entire  night  as  surgeons’  assistants,  so 
that  a  crowd  of  severely  wounded  men  might  be 
promptly  evacuated  next  morning. 

Finally  the  division  was  withdrawn  into  a  rest 
area,  whereupon  General  Suicide  and  staff 
resumed  their  shower-bath  activities,  opened  half 
a  dozen  reading  and  writing  rooms  in  the  area,  and 
distributed  baseball  equipment.  Also  he  as¬ 
sembled  his  supply  lists,  which  contained  such 
varied  items  as  stoves,  phonograph  records,  ther¬ 
mos  bottles,  oilcloth,  razors,  ice-bags,  toilet 
articles,  table  games — the  nucleus  of  a  young 
department  store.  His  food  records  showed  that 
he  had  distributed  to  the  division: 

Cigarettes . 312,000  pieces 

Coffee .  73°  lbs. 

Sugar .  73°  “ 

Cheese .  43° 

Beef-stew .  5  cases 

Milk  and  cream.  ...  73 
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Bridge  crossing  the  Marne  at  Chateau-Thierry,  which  was  blown 
up  by  French  and  American  troops  to  check  the  German  advance 


French  and  American  soldiers  looking  down,  from  a  height,  upon  the  town  of 
Chateau-Thierry,  the  capture  of  which  marked  the  turning  point  of  the  war' 
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Sausage  . 
Corned  beef 
Bouillon  cubes 
Oatmeal  . 
Macaroni 
Hard  chocolate  . 


13  cases 
20  “ 

36  cartons 


45 

229 


<  t 

it 


10,776  cakes 


Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  service  rendered 
by  an  American  Red  Cross  field  unit  to  one 
American  division  during  the  Chateau-Thierry 
push.  But  the  real  story — the  thing  that  means 
most  at  home — is  not  what  the  Red  Cross  does, 
but  just  how  much  or  little  the  Red  Cross  means 
to  our  boys.  One  of  its  divisional  representatives, 
soon  returning  home  to  lecture,  will  read  to  his 
audiences  a  letter  from  Private  Edmund  B. 
Rowe  of  the  Marine  Corps — a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Red  Cross  man,  written  on  the  eve  of 
Chateau-Thierry,  and  found  some  days  later  on 
Rowe’s  body  where  he  lay  dead  on  the  field 
of  honor.  It  runs: 


I  am  writing  you  a  letter  this  evening,  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  which  is  to  endeavor  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  wonderful  work  which  the  American  Red  Cross  is 
doing.  1  think  the  sentimentsof  every  American  soldier, 
if  expressed,  would  be  something  similar  to  my  own. 

These  boys  have  made  just  sacrifices,  and  must 
necessarily  meet  with  hardships  which  would  be  very 
hard  to  endure,  in  fact  almost  unbearable,  if  it  were  not 
for  organizations  such  as  the  American  Red  Cross. 
Liberal  donations,  consisting  of  fruits,  jam,  chocolate. 


cigarettes,  etc.,  are  received  quite  frequently  by  the 
soldiers  both  in  the  trenches  and  behind  the  lines. 

You  certainly  are  doing  a  wonderful  work,  and  the 
American  Red  Cross  banner  is  symbolic  of  love,  charity, 
and  mercy.  I  often  wonder  how  the  Red  Cross  can 
afford  to  give  so  much  to  the  soldiers.  It  certainly 
must  be  a  very  great  expense.  I  can  assure  you,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  you  could  only  see  the  expressions  of  com¬ 
fort  and  cheer  which  your  generous  donations  bring 
to  the  dirty,  weary  countenances  of  the  recipients,  you 
would  feel  highly  remunerated  for  your  outlay  of  time, 
labor,  and  money. 

I  want  the  American  people,  and  especially  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Red  Cross,  to  knew  just  how  every  soldier 
feels  toward  your  great  organization.  If  these  few 
lines  express  in  the  slightest  degree  the  heartfelt 
gratitude  which  I,  as  well  as  every  American  soldier, 
feel  toward  you  and  your  great  organization,  I  shall 
not  begrudge  the  short  time  spent  in  writing  them. 

Sometimes  a  general  will  issue  an  order,  thank¬ 
ing  his  troops  for  gallant  service — rare  praise, 
yet  unstinted  when  it  comes.  And  thereto,  I 
think,  we  may  not  inaptly  liken  Private  Rowe’s 
letter.  Addressed  to  the  American  people,  it 
thanks  them  in  behalf  of  the  American  Expedition¬ 
ary  Forces  for  all  they  have  done  through  the  Red 
Cross  for  their  soldiers  overseas — a  doubly  precious 
tribute  since  it  speaks  from  among  those  mute, 
helmet-topped  rifles,  which  spike  the  garnered 
field  of  Chateau-Thierry. 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 


A  very  real  picture  of  the  way  American  soldiers  advance  toward  the  enemy.  These  are 
our  men  entering  the  battle  before  Belleau  IVoods,  where  they  won  an  undying  fame 


Battling 

With 

The  “Flu” 


By  Katherine  PKoods 


ON  ONE  of  the  dark  days  of  last  Septem¬ 
ber,  when  Spanish  influenza  and  its 
resultant  diseases  were  spreading  their 
devastation  through  New  England,  Eugene 
Shadbolt  came  from  Red  Cloud,  Nebraska,  to 
see  his  brother,  who  was  dying  at  Camp  Devens 
of  pneumonia.  He  found  lodgings  in  the  town  of 
Ayer.  And  there,  thirty-six  hours  after  his  long 
journey  had  come  to  an  end,  he  fell  ill,  alone  in 
his  strange  boarding  house,  of  his  brother’s  dis¬ 
ease.  He  was  only  one  of  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  who  had  come  to  see  their  sick  boys  in 
camp;  but  when,  under  circumstances  that  made 
proper  attention  in  the  town  almost  impossible, 
he  became  ill,  there  was  some  one  to  care  for  him 
at  once.  From  the  Red  Cross  headquarters  at 
Camp  Devens,  an  immediate  request  was  sent 
to  the  commandant  of  the  military  hospital  that 
Eugene  Shadbolt  be  admitted  to  the  emergency 
ward  established  by  the  army  authorities  in  the 
Red  Cross  house.  Permission  was  given  without 
delay;  and  there  in  the  Red  Cross  house  the  man 
who  had  travelled  so  far  from  home  was  cared 
for  until,  on  the  first  of  October,  twelve  days 
after  he  fell  sick  and  six  days  after  his  brother’s 
death,  he  died.  There  was  nothing  that  could 
have  been  done  for  Eugene  Shadbolt,  as  for  his 
brother  in  the  cantonment,  that  was  not  done, 
quickly,  kindly,  and  as  a  matter  of  course.  And 
when,  a  civilian  visitor  to  a  military  camp,  he 
died,  the  Red  Cross  workers  at  Camp  Devens 
took  charge  of  all  the  arrangements  over  which 
the  Army  had,  of  course,  no  authority  and  sent 
his  body  home. 

That  was  one  of  the  saddest  of  all  the  many 
sad  things  that  happened  at  the  New  England 
cantonment  during  the  weeks  of  the  epidemic. 
It  was  one  of  many  incidents  that  illustrate  the 
flexibility  of  the  Red  Cross  organization  and  the 
inclusiveness  of  the  Red  Cross  work.  A  great 
machine  built  up  for  the  needs  of  war  and  the 
horror  of  battle,  the  American  Red  Cross  was 
suddenly  summoned  to  meet,  without  diminution 
or  pause  in  its  ordinary  war  work,  the  emergency 


of  a  terrible  epidemic  that  for  six  weeks  assumed 
the  proportions  of  a  country-wide  disaster.  The 
Red  Cross  took  care  of  Eugene  Shadbolt,  as  it 
took  care  of  hundreds  of  soldiers’  relatives,  far 
from  home,  frantic  with  anxiety,  in  piteous  grief; 
it  gave  the  help  that  made  it  possible  for  the 
military  hospital  at  Camp  Devens,  which  had 
been  equipped  for  1,200  patients,  to  care  for  as 
many  as  6,700  at  one  time;  it  undertook  the 
responsibility  for  the  children  of  the  thirty-five 
young  housewives  who  died  in  a  New  Hampshire 
town  of  3,000  inhabitants;  in  the  village  of  May- 
brook,  New  York,  which  was  without  hospital, 
doctor,  or  nurse,  and  where  one  fourth  of  the 
population  had  influenza,  it  turned  a  moving- 
picture  theatre  into  a  properly  equipped  hospital, 
with  adequate  personnel,  within  twelve  hours; 
with  the  cooperation  of  other  agencies  it  sent 
pharmacists  to  a  little  town  in  Alabama,  doctors 
to  a  settlement  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado, 
social  workers  to  cope  with  unsanitary  living  con¬ 
ditions  in  mining  towns  on  the  lakes;  and  it  sent 
its  nurses  everywhere.  Its  field  directors  in 
cantonments  worked  for  days  without  taking  off 
their  clothes;  its  volunteer  helpers  scrubbed  floors 
in  Philadelphia  tenements;  its  women  motor 
drivers  grappled  with  the  problems  of  homeless 
war  workers  in  Washington;  its  chief  represen¬ 
tative  at  Camp  McClellan  saw  to  it  that  the  germ¬ 
laden  roads  around  the  hospital  were  oiled  within 
a  few  hours  after  the  dust  had  been  analyzed. 

In  city  and  village  all  over  the  country  it  pro¬ 
vided  what  was  needed  for  the  sick,  and  for  sick 
women’s  families  food  and  household  care;  and 
in  all  the  military  campsand  naval  stations  where 
the  call  came  it  bought  supplies,  furnished  nurses, 
and  looked  after  the  needs — sometimes  so  tragic— 
of  visitors.  It  is  attending  now  to  after-care, 
both  physical  and  social,  for  the  victims  of  the 
epidemic  and  their  families.  And  everywhere  it 
has  worked  in  constant  cooperation  with  the  exist¬ 
ing  agencies  of  relief,  with  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  public  health  service,  the  local  authorities, 
and  with  the  individual  and — until  the  epidemic 
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came  and  the  Red  Cross  stepped  in  to  meet  the 
emergency — unorganized  generosity  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Even  to  glance  at  the  history  of  those  six  weeks 
in  the  United  States  is  to  sense  at  once  two  things: 
One  is  the  pooling  everywhere  of  the  resources  of 
the  community;  the  other  is  best  summed  up  in 
the  words  of  a  Red  Cross  worker  in  one  of  the 
Western  cantonments:  “It  is  really  funny, 
serious  as  the  situation  is,  to  see  how  people  run 
straight  to  the  Red  Cross  for  help  of  every  kind!” 
And  these  things  are  not  the  opposites  they  may 
seem.  In  cooperation  and  concentrated  effort 
alike,  they  make  plain  and  very  poignant  the 
flexibility  of  the  Red  Cross  in  fulfilling  its  broad 
purpose — to  give  help  where  there  is  suffering, 
and  to  answer  the 
call  of  emergency 
and  disaster  as  well 
as  of  war. 

With  the  need  for 
organized  action 
the  National  Red 
Cross  took  several 
immediate  steps. 

A  National  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Influenza 
was  formed,  with 
W.  Frank  Persons, 

Director-General  of 
Civilian  Relief,  at 
its  head,  and  ar¬ 
rangements  were 
made  at  once  for 
complete  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Sur¬ 
geons  -  General  of 
the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  Service. 

On  October  first 
Surgeon  -G  eneral 
Rupert  Blue,  of  the 
United  States  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  Service, 
sent  to  the  Red 
Cross  War  Council 
a  request  for  speci¬ 
fic,  thorough-going 
aid.  He  was  at 
once  assured  that 
the  Red  Cross 
would  give  all  the  assistance  asked,  and  that 
his  suggestion  of  an  appropriation  of  $575,000 
for  nurses’  salaries  and  emergency  hospital  sup¬ 
plies  had  been  met  immediately;  and  on  the 
same  day  a  telegram  was  sent  to  each  division 
manager,  telling  them  all  what  steps  had  been 


taken  in  Washington  and  directing  them  to  tele¬ 
graph  at  once  the  information  to  the  chairmen  of 
all  the  larger  chapters.  Within  the  space  of  one 
day  the  Red  Cross  all  over  the  country  was 
organized  in  readiness  for  emergency  needs.  At 
the  same  time  the  division  managers  were  in¬ 
structed  to  reprint  and  distribute  a  pamphlet  on 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  influenza  which  had 
been  prepared  by  Surgeon-General  Blue. 

What  the  Red  Cross  thus  undertook  to  do  was, 
briefly,. to  supply  “all  the  needed  nursing  person¬ 
nel”  for  fighting  the  epidemic,  paying  the  nurses’ 
salaries  and  other  expenses,  and  to  furnish  emer¬ 
gency  hospital  equipment  where  the  local  authori¬ 
ties  were  unable  to  do  so  in  a  sufficiently  short 
time.  The  Red  Cross  was  also  to  aid  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  educa¬ 
tional  printed  mat¬ 
ter,  and  wherever 
necessary  it  was  to 
finance  traveling 
medical  units.  In 
working  out  the  de¬ 
tail  of  complete  co¬ 
operation,  to  pre¬ 
vent  duplications 
or  delays,  it  was 
arranged  that  in 
each  state  there 
should  be  working 
together  a  Federal 
Health  officer,  a 
State  Healthofficer, 
and  a  Red  Cross 
liaison  agent,  while 
in  each  community 
local  resources  were 
to  be  organized  and 
used  as  far  as  they 
held  out.  To  a 
great  extent  this 
was  planned  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  epi¬ 
demic.  To  quote 
Willoughby  Wall¬ 
ing,  later  in  Mr 
Persons’  absence 
acting  chairman  of 
the  influenza  com¬ 
mittee:  “When  the 
epidemic  struck  the 
seaboard  we  organ¬ 
ized  the  country.”  This  organization  that  ex¬ 
tended  from  Washington  to  every  Red  Cross 
chapter  in  the  United  States  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  national  offensive  against  influ¬ 
enza.  It  goes  without  saying  that  out  of  these 
broad  plans  for  the  meeting  of  a  far-reaching 


In  Seattle,  JVash.,  nobody  could  get  on  a  street  car 
during  the  epidemic  without  an  influenza  mask 
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This  detachment  of  Seattle’s  police  force  is  guarded 
against  influenza  by  masks  made  by  Red  Cross  workers 


disaster  grew  widely  varied  and  strangely  exact¬ 
ing  details.  The  work  of  the  Red  Cross  for 
civilian  relief  in  the  influenza  epidemic  is  still 
going  on,  and  will  continue  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  But  before  it  became  necessary  to  organ¬ 
ize  the  country  for  the  succor  of  civilians,  Red 
Cross  camp  service  workers  were  already  helping 
the  Army  and  Navy  to  fight  the  plague  among 
“the  boys.” 

The  work  of  the  Red  Cross  representatives  in 
the  cantonments  and  naval  stations  came  under 
three  heads:  supplies,  nurses,  visitors.  Their 
part  was  simple  enough;  they  must  just  go  ahead 
in  double-quick  time  and  do  whatever  there  was 
to  be  done.  They  were  there  to  meet  emergen¬ 
cies;  here  was  an  emergency  of  a  vastness  un¬ 
dreamed  of.  As  for  what  they  did — here,  for 
example,  are  some  items  from  Camp  McClellan: 

When  influenza  became  prevalent  in  the  camp, 
the  Red  Cross  Field  Director  tendered  the  services 
of  the  organization — without  qualification  as  to  the 
size,  the  kind,  or  the  cost  of  the  work  that  might 
be  assigned  to  it — to  the  Commander  of  the  Camp, 
the  Camp  Surgeon,  and  the  Commanding  Officer 
of  the  Base  Hospital.  The  first  request  was  for 
nurses,  and  in  response  to  telegrams  to  various 
chapters  in  the  division,  forty  nurses  were  sup¬ 
plied;  this  was  many  more  than  were  first  thought 
to  be  needed,  but  all  were  gladly  used. 


Meanwhile  constant  calls  came  over  the  tele¬ 
phone  for  supplies.  Medicines,  pajamas,  masks, 
soap,  screens,  hot-water  bottles — supplies  that 
ranged  from  morphine  to  fly  papers  and  from  wall- 
board  to  socks  were  provided  by  the  Red  Cross  in 
cantonments  all  over  the  country.  A  typical 
note  from  Camp  McClellan  records  the  request 
for  a  motor  truck  for  base  hospital  use;  one  had 
been  ordered  three  weeks  earlier,  but  had  not  yet 
arrived.  Now  the  need  had  become  imperative, 
could  the  Red  Cross  possibly  help?  That  was  at 
four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon;  by  seven  a  fully 
equipped  truck  was  delivered.  Then  there  was  a 
call  for  four  typewriters — and  though  typewriters 
were  scarce,  the  Red  Cross  delivered  the  machines 
within  twenty-four  hours.  There  were  many 
incidents  of  that  sort — “supplies”  by  no  means 
medical,  urgently  needed  of  a  sudden,  “found” 
immediately  by  the  Red  Cross.  Then  there 
was  the  matter  of  the  roads:  the  dust  was  analyzed 
and  influenza  germs  were  discovered;  the  Red 
Cross  offered  to  oil  the  roads,  and  the  roads 
were  oiled  at  once;  the  Quartermaster’s  Depart¬ 
ment  chanced  to  be  on  its  last  gallon  of  oil,  but 
the  Red  Cross  got  sixteen  barrels  for  immediate 
use.  On  the  suggestion  of  the  Red  Cross  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  town  of  Anniston 
undertook  at  once  to  have  the  dust  laid  on  the 
main  road  between  town  and  camp. 
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The  emergency  hospital  at  Shelton, 
Pa.,  established  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  is  all  tinder  canvas 


The  inside  af  one  of  the  tents  at 
Shelton,  showing  the  method  of  sep¬ 
arating  the  cots.  Red  Cross  nurses 
and  aids  have  worked  in  simi¬ 
lar  tents  all  over  the  state 


Within  two  days,  the  Red  Cross  thoroughly 
equipped  its  big  warehouse  as  an  emergency  ward. 
1'hen  it  fitted  the  new  army  garage,  three  times  as 
big,  with  plumbing  for  the  same  purpose.  It 
equipped  three  100-bed  wards,  from  beds  to 
thermometers.  With  the  cooperation  of  local 
factories,  it  got  mattresses,  sheets,  gauze  for 
masks  on  “hurry  orders”  that  necessitated  the 
working  of  machines  in  holiday  hours  and  the 
waiving  of  formal  “requisitions”  that  would  have 
taken  a  little  more  time.  Later  it  met  a  call  for 
colored  nurses.  One  day  it  took  complete  charge 
of  one  of  the  hospital  wards  when  there  was  a 
temporary  shortage  of  attendants.  It  held  itself 
in  readiness  to  fit  up  a  laundry  if  this  equipment 
should  be  needed  in  the  emergency.  When  the 
field  director  turned  in  his  first  report  to  Wash¬ 
ington  he  added  that  these  were  “only  a  few”  of 
the  things  that  had  been  done.  But  they  are 
typical  things.  A  major  remarked  to  the  Field 
Director  at  Camp  McClellan  that  he  was  “  indeed 
fortunate  in  having  a  large  organization,”  and  the 
Red  Cross  man,  who  knew  that  his  small  staff 


had  worked  day  and  night  to  “get  things  done,” 
asked  the  officer  why  he  said  that.  “I’ve  seen 
the  work  the  Red  Cross  is  doing  in  the  camp!” 
the  major  replied,  and  added  that  all  the  praise 
he  had  heard  of  Red  Cross  efficiency  had  been 
proved  true.  But  the  Field  Director  made  a  little 
note  of  the  army  man’s  remark,  and  smiled. 

When  influenza  suddenly  swept  over  Camp 
Dodge,  Major  Burch,  in  command  of  the  base 
hospital,  called  in  the  Red  Cross  Field  Director  at 
once.  “  I  am  going  to  ask  the  Red  Cross  for 
assistance — probably  much  assistance,”  he  said, 
“  I  must  lean  heavily  upon  the  Red  Cross,  and  I 
am  afraid  the  demands  in  this  matter  will  tax  your 
resources  and  endurance.  Eventually  the  War 
Department  will  meet  the  requirements,  but  the 
emergency  must  be  met  by  you.”  The  Field 
Director  replied  that  the  Red  Cross  was  there  to 
serve,  and  to  meet  emergencies;  but  when  the 
Commanding  Officer  gave  him  the  preliminary 
list  of  supplies  needed  at  once,  he  was  startled. 
1 1  was  a  long  list,  to  begin  with ;  and  as  the  day  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  he  bought  and  bought  and  bought,  the 
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list  grew  longer.  The  Army  representative  ex¬ 
plained  that  it  was  a  matter  of  time — and  men 
were  then  pouring  into  the  hospital  by  hundreds. 
The  maximum  capacity  of  the  base  hospital  was 
about  2,200;  in  eight  days  there  were  nearly 
8,000  patients,  and  of  these  nearly  6,000  were 
provided  with  equipment  which  had  been  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Red  Cross.  The  nursing  force  was 
trebled  in  two  weeks  and,  as  the  Commanding 
Officer  of  the  Hos¬ 
pital  pointed  out  in 
the  expression  of  its 
appreciation  which 
theArmy  was  quick 
tomake,  practically 
all  of  these  were 
furnished  by  the 
Red  Cross,  and 
could  have  been  as¬ 
sembled  so  quickly 
in  no  other  known 
way. 

The  problem  of 
nurses  had  its  own 
seriousness.  The 
problem  of  supplies 
was  tremendous. 

But,  where  the  epi¬ 
demic  raged  among 
men  in  the  service, 
the  Red  Cross  added 
to  these  duties  work 
of  a  very  different 
kind.  It  was  the 
Red  Cross  in  whose 
hands  lay  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  fof  the 
care  of  the  sick 
boys’  relatives. 

It  was  often  necessary,  for  instance,  to  supply 
money  to  men  and  women  who  had  come  suddenly 
a  long  distance,  unprepared.  In  the  case  of 
the  Chelsea  Naval  Hospital,  where  seven  volun¬ 
teer  medical  social  workers  handled  an  immense 
amount  of  night  work,  the  Red  Cross  represen¬ 
tatives  found  the  visitors  sleeping  quarters  in 
a  city  near  by.  In  Camp  Dodge  a  motor 
service  was  established  in  addition  to  a 
hotel  registry,  to  carry  the  sick  boys’  mothers 
to  them  quickly  when  the  call  came — and  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  in  Camp  Dodge  an  emergency 
telegraph  office  was  installed  in  the  Visitors’ 
House.  There  was  far  too  much  of  it,  and  it  was 
too  varied,  to  describe — or  even  to  catalogue — 
in  a  short  article.  And  this,  which  is  obviously 
true  of  the  “  military  relief,”  is  true  to  a  yet  greater 
extent  in  the  fight  against  influenza  among  the 
civilian  population. 


One  could  glirnpsedhe  whole,  by  observing,  a  few 
typical  achievements/ df  happenings'.,-  .  And.  pfley 
must  bear  in  mind  always  that  here  was  a  “pool¬ 
ing  of  resources,”  that  the  Red  Cross  was  working 
hand  in  hand  with  other  agencies,  public  and  pri¬ 
vate,  and  with  individuals,  that  one  of  its  biggest 
pieces  of  work  was  often  the  “organization  of_the 
community.”  In  New  York  City,  for  example, 
on  instructions  from  the  Department  of  Nursing 

of  the  National  Red 
Cross,  the  Bureau 
of  Nurses  of  the 
Atlantic  Division 
undertook  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the 
Nurses’  Emergency 
Council,  assembled 
with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  various  agen¬ 
cies,  to  form  ia  gen¬ 
eral  nurses’  recruit¬ 
ing  office.  In  a 
mountain  town  in 
Colorado  that  was 
absolutely  without 
physicians,  the  Red 
Cross,  actingincon- 
junction  with  the 
health  authorities, 
had  enough  doctors 
sent  to  care  for  the 
sick,  and  shouldered 
all  the  expense  in¬ 
volved.  In  New 
Orleans  the  Red 
Cross  was  able  to 
stop  the  sale  of  milk 
and  softdrinksfrom 
street  stands,  as  well 
as  to  have  the  saloons  closed,  through  the  aid  of  the 
State  Food  Administrator.  In  Westerly,  Rhode 
Island,  where  the  epidemic  suddenly  assumed 
alarming  proportions  in  the  Italian  section  of  the 
town,  the  local  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  called 
upon  the  community’s  sanitary  corps  to  meet  the 
situation.  From  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Board  of  Health  came  the  state¬ 
ment  that  he  had  directed  the  eighteen  district 
nursing  supervisors  to  call  upon  the  Red  Cross 
membership  in  every  county,  town,  and  village 
and  ‘‘had  not  found  any  one  who  failed  to  co¬ 
operate.”  He  added:  “They  are  furnishing  sup¬ 
plies,  helping  with  nursing,  and  doing  the  finest 
kind  of  cooperative  work.”  In  the  instructions 
sent  out  by  the  National  Committee  on  Influenza 
to  all  division  managers,  the  details  of  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Public  Health  Service  and  local 
health  boards- were  made  plain. 


Cleaning  up  the  grounds  of  the  emergency  Red  Cross 
hospital  established  in  the  Civic  Centre  of  San  Francisco 
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It  was  the  great — and  virtually  unique — dif¬ 
ficulty  of  this  epidemic  that,  after  it  had  first 
appeared  in  New  England,  it  spread  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  country  almost  at  once.  It  was 
indeed,  as  it  has  been  described,  a  “universal 
disaster.”  It  could  be  alleviated,  not  by  the 
general  moving  of  aid  to  one  afflicted  district, 
but  by  the  organization  of  all  the  resources  “on 
the  spot.”  Yet  what  forces  could  be  moved  must 
be  mobilized  wisely.  At  the  end  of  October,  when 
the  tide  of  disease  had  receded  from  New  Eng¬ 
land,  nurses  were  sent  from  the  Boston  head¬ 
quarters  to  the  mining  districts  of  Pennsylvania 
and  West  Virginia,  where  the  ravages  of  the 
epidemic  had  not  yet  been  stayed,  and  in  some 
cases  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Meanwhile  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  was  constantly  receiving  de¬ 
tailed  reports  of  the  situation  and  the  resources 
in  the  different  divisions.  One  day  toward  the  end 
of  October  the  Public  Health  Office  of  the  City 
of  Washington  asked  the  Red  Cross  if  it  could 
supply,  very  quickly,  25,000  gauze  masks;  it  was 
requested  that,  if  it  was  a  possible  thing,  the 
masks  be  furnished  at  the  rate  of  no  less  than  five 
or  six  hundred  a  day.  The  report  from  New 
England  had  informed  National  Headquarters 
that  there  was  a  quantity  cf  masks  in  Boston, 
available  for  use.  The  entire  25,000  were  in 
Washington  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Quickly  as  the  Red  Cross  recruited  nurses  and 
nurses’  aids,  there  were  of  necessity  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  farms,  tiny  villages,  that  could  not  get 
personal  attention.  For  these  Miss  Jane  A. 


Delano,  Director  of  Nursing,  wrote  a  series  of 
articles  giving,  out  of  her  own  years  of  experience 
as  a  nurse,  the  fullest  details  of  practical  help, 
and  these  were  published  in  newspapers  that 
circulated  through  rural  districts  and  isolated 
Western  communities.  And  in  many  a  village 
where  medicines  were  scarce,  and  in  many  a  pov-' 
erty-stricken  home  in  city  or  country,  the  Red 
Cross  met  the  individual  need  for  medicines  as  it 
met  the  demand  for  hospital  equipment. 

In  Washington,  where  the  abnormalities  of 
war  time  congestion  brought  peculiar  difficulties, 
the  National  Red  Cross  established  a  100-bed 
hospital  in  less  than  five  days,  and  the  city  chap¬ 
ter  added  to  its  organization  of  kitchens  and  food 
delivery  and  its  opening  of  a  central  recruiting 
station  for  nurses  and  all  kinds  of  helpers,  special 
aid  for  homeless  women  war  workers  in  the  form 
of  a  convalescent  hospital  and  the  service,  day 
and  night,  of  its  motor  ambulance  corps.  There 
were  women  drivers  and  women  stretcher-bearers, 
ready  to  carry  sick  girls,  if  ne^l  be,  down  three 
flights  of  stairs,  and  although  the  Government  lent 
orderlies  to  help,  the  women  ambulance  workers 
found  many  a  task  to  accomplish  and  problem 
to  solve. 

Throughout  the  Atlantic  Division,  hospitals 
were  established  and  surveys  made  wherever  the 
need  existed.  A  typical  instance  was  that  of 
Maybrook  where,  after  opening  the  hospital 
within  twelve  hours,  the  Red  Cross  workers 
began  a  survey,  making  personal  inquiries  of  797 
out  of  the  town’s  population  of  about  one  thou- 


Line  of  citizens  in  Seattle,  waiting  for  epidemic  masks  at  the  Red  Cross  Head~ 
quarters.  At  one  time  during  the  first  day  the  line  was  two  blocks  long 
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The  Red  Cross  Motor  Corps  of  San  Francisco  ren¬ 
dered  valuable  emergency  service  during  the  epidemic 


sand;  the  physicians  sent  to  the  relief  of  May- 
brook  made,  outside  their  hospital  work,  daily 
calls  ranging  in  number  from  two  on  the  first 
day  to  87  when  the  plague  was  at  its  height.  In 
Oswego,  where  a  larger  hospital  had  been  equip¬ 
ped  within  two  days,  physicians  motored  through 
their  allotted  districts  in  cars  on  the  front  of 
which  was  the  unescapable  sign,  “  Doctor.  No 
Charge,”  and  people  came  out  of  their  houses  to 
call  them  in.  The  Division  sent  out  147  grad¬ 
uate  nurses,  58  under-graduates  and  practical 
nurses,  and  251  nurses’  aids. 

Much  that  has  been  mentioned  is  a  matter  of 
physical  succor  for  the  sick.  But  in  Silverton, 
Colorado,  for  example,  and  Belen,  New  Mexico, 
where  half  the  population  was  ill  at  once;  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  towns  where  whole  families  were  helpless 
at  one  time;  in  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
households  where  the  mother’s  prostration  left 
the  children  without  food,  it  was  obvious  that 
relief  could  not  be  confined  to  those  who  were 
sick.  And  so,  everywhere,  hot  food  was  cooked 
and  delivered,  household  workers  were  provided, 
nurseries  were  opened.  In  one  little  town  in  the 


Rocky  Mountains  every  woman  who  was  not  sick 
volunteered  at  the  first  call  for  Red  Cross  aid. 

And  though  “the  worst  is  over”  now,  the  work 
is  not.  In  a  small  section  of  a  small  town  in 
Massachusetts  sixteen  children  were  left  mother¬ 
less  in  a  few  weeks.  In  Washington — to  quote 
just  one  instance — the  parents  of  two  little  chil¬ 
dren  died  and  left  them  absolutely  alone  in  the 
world.  For  all  such  children  as  these  the  Red 
Cross  has  assumed  responsibility.  Everywhere 
the  serious  pathological  conditions  that  are  the 
results  of  Spanish  influenza  are  calling  for  the  kind 
of  attention  that  means  not  only  watchfulness 
through  convalescence,  but  the  assurance  that 
men  with  strained  hearts  shall  not  be  obliged  to 
climb  four  flights  of  tenement  stairs  at  the  end 
of  a  day’s  work,  that  women  with  weakened 
lungs  shall  have  fresh  air  and  good  food  and  the 
possibility  of  rest.  The  Red  Cross  is  looking  out 
for  all  these  things.  It  is  not  actually  doing  the 
work  itself  unless  no  local  agency  can  undertake 
it.  But  it  stands  ready  to  make  sure  that  it  will 
be  done.  It  met  the  demands  of  the  epidemic. 
It  is  meeting  them  still. 


An  American  Soldier’s  Good 

Fight 


'J1  HE  first  suggestion  that  we  get  these  remarkable  letters  came  by  cable  from  our  representative  in 
Paris.  Mrs.  Merle-Smith  gave  us  the  privilege  of  reading  some  extracts  from  her  husband’s  home 
correspondence,  and  finally  gave  reluctant  permission  to  print  them  here.  The  following  extract  from  the 
official  citation,  published  in  the  “New  York  Times’’  for  September  6,  suggests  this  officer’s  important 
and  heroic  services: 

“Captain  Van  Santvoord  Merle-Smith  was  in  command  of  a  company  at  the  crossing  of  the  River  Ourcq, 
near  Villers-sur-Fere,  France,  on  July  28th.  Despite  the  loss  of  all  the  other  officers  in  his  company, 
and  although  wounded  himself,  he  continued  to  direct  his  men  effectively  against  the  enemy.  When  his 
major  was  killed  he  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  battalion,  and  led  it  forward  throughout  the  day 
with  courage  and  gallantry.’’ 


I  WRITE  you  from  a  very  sore  heart.  Without 
sleep  and  with  little  food  we  have  been  on  a 
continuous  drive  after  the  Boche  for  six 
days.  After  hard  fighting  we  arrived  at  a  small 
stream  in  the  dead  of  night  and  were  met  by 
heavy  machine-gun  fire,  wounding  one  or  two 
men.  We  had  reached  our  intermediate  objec¬ 
tive,  so  I  distributed  the  men,  trying  to  get  the 
poor,  tired  fellows  to  dig  small  individual  shelters. 
Many,  utterly  exhausted,  were  lying  asleep  in 
ditches  along  the  road.  Machine-gun  bullets 
and  shells  whistled  over  us.  The  Boche  clearly 
was  making  another  desperate  stand.  I  was 
called  to  Battalion  Headquarters,  and  the  colonel 
who  was  there  read  us  an  order  to  make  at  once 
an  attack  across  the  river,  with  its  objective  a 
mile  beyond.  It  was  a  surprise  attack,  without 
artillery,  by  the  whole  corps.  Dawn  was  break¬ 
ing  so  we  would  not  have  the  cover  of  darkness. 

We  crossed  a  small  river  raked  by  machine- 
gun  fire,  after  having  traversed  500  yards  of  open 
field  in  range  of  the  machine  guns,  and  then  went 
through  the  woods,  the  mad  wave  of  our  attack 
breaking  over  the  machine-gun  nests,  where  the 
men  fired  until  we  were  within  10  feet  of  them, 
and  then  stood  up  and  shouted,  “  Kamarad.’’ 
We  didn’t  give  them  mercy!  To  have  them  kill 
my  men  until  10  feet  away  and  then  claim  exemp¬ 
tion  from  the  penalty,  didn’t  go  with  me.  My 
men  were  dropping  all  around  me,  and  I  got  a 
bullet  through  the  arm. 


Down  came  the  German  barrage  on  us,  but  I 
hurried  the  men  along  up  a  hill — about  as  steep 
as  Pine  Crest,  but  smooth  and  open.  We  went 
struggling  up  the  ascent,  now  being  fired  on  from 
on  top,  right,  left,  and  rear.  But  on  we  went, 
over  the  crest,  and  before  my  eyes  lay  a  great  flat 
plateau,  fringed  with  woods  and  prepared  posi¬ 
tions  at  front,  left,  and  right;  and  from  each  came 
a  leaden  stream  of  bullets. 

We  went  about  fifty  yards  mo^e  and,  as  the 
guns  on  our  left  flank  got  more  fully  into  action 
(found  to  be  12-inch  guns)  and  mowed  us  down, 
the  attack  faltered  and  stopped.  It  was  no  use 
to  push  forward — not  a  man  could  have  gone  that 
500  yards — so  I  gave  the  order  to  dig  in.  The 
rain  of  bullets  was  so  constant  that  for  a  man  to 
roll  over  on  his  side  to  use  a  shovel  meant  to  be 
hit  with  several  bullets — wounded  or  killed. 
For  seven  hours  we  hugged  the  ground  or  crawled 
around  to  help  the  wounded.  We  started  taking 
the  wounded  back,  but  each  man  who  attempted 
it  was  killed  or  wounded,  and  I  had  to  stop  it. 

It  was  pathetic,  their  calling  on  me  to  help  them 
and  I  absolutely  helpless.  I  felt  terribly  about  it. 
Out  of  my  liaison  group  around  me  only  one  was 
left.  I  held  the  hand  of  a  dying  boy  for  an  hour 
because  he  wanted  me  to.  Deeds  of  heroism  were 
done  there  which  are  equal  to  any  in  history.  I 
saw  an  attempt  to  bring  ammunition  to  one 
machine  gun;  one  box  cost  the  lives  of  eight  men 
to  carry  it  thirty  feet.  A  man  would  carry.it 
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three  or  four  feet  and  drop;  anotheV  would  spring 
up — three  feet  more  and  he  was  done  for.  But 
the  ammunition  got  to  the  gun,  only  to  have  the 
gun  smashed  by  a  shell  before  it  could  be  fired. 

Of  such  stuff  is  made  the  soldier  of  the  United 
States,  so  scorned  by  the  Boche! 

We  lay  there  waiting  for  our  artillery.  The 
cool  courage  of  the  men  was  remarkable.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  a  single  man  would  get 
out  alive.  At  last,  about  12:30  p.  m.  (we  started 
the  attack  about  4:30  that  morning)  the  company 
on  our  left  withdrew,  and  I  gave  to  all  that  1  could 
see  alive  the  order  to  retire.  A  few  (pitifully 
few)  crawled  back  and  down  the  hill.  1  stayed 
for  a  while,  crawling  around  to  see  if  there  were 
any  wounded  we  could  get  down.  None  an¬ 
swered  my  calls. 

1  went  down  and  found  that  my  men  had  been 
ordered  back,  the  major  had  been  killed,  and  1 
wended  my  way  to  a  dressing  station.  1  got  an 
antitetanus  inoculation,  had  the  wound  bound  up, 
and  started  back  for  something  to  eat;  collected 
the  men  of  the  company  and  battalion,  as  I  was 
then  Battalion  Commanding  Officer,  and  moved 
them  to  the  place  (a  sunken  road)  appointed  for 
the  reserve.  We  were  shelled  continually  day 
and  night,  and  we  had  a  number  of  rather  awful 
casualties  from  big  shells.  My  life  seemed  to  be 
charmed  throughout,  however,  though  1  was 
rather  afraid  to  get  wounded  for  fear  the  bat¬ 
talion  would  go  to  pieces  at  seeing  a  second  Bat¬ 
talion  C.  O.  wounded  or  killed.  They  were 
pretty  nearly  done,  because  so  tired  and  worn. 

The  third  day  the  colonel  told  me  he  wanted 
me  for  his  Operations’ Officer,  and  I  went,  leaving 
the  men  temporarily  in  command  of  Captain 

M - .  1  went  to  Headquarters  and  worked 

night  and  day  there  with  no  sleep.  Then  I  got  a 
whiff  of  gas,  which  was  the  second  time,  but 
again  the  ammonia  antidote  counteracted  it  I 
was  director  of  the  supporting  artillery  and  our 
infantry  operations,  and  we  were  ,  fighting  back 
and  forth  night  and  day  continuously. 

Work  was  so  intense  1  forgot  wounds,  lack  of 
sleep,  food,  and  everything.  1  wish  you  could 
have  seen  us — a  dozen  men  working  frantically 
on  everything  under  the  sun;  three  telephones 
going  at  once  all  the  time,  and  all  being  re¬ 
ported  at  once  into  my  ears  or  the  colonel’s,  and 
all  the  time  feverishly  working  out  coordinates 
of  targets  for  one  battery  here,  another  there, 
37  m.  m.  guns  at  this  place,  and  big  Army  Corps 
guns  away  in  the  rear  on  some  wagon  train  just 
reported  coming  along  a  certain  road — perhaps 
a  mile  behind  th£  lines;  working  out  the  speed  of 
the  wagon  train,  for  all  these  guns  fire — at  points 
on  the  map,  and  then  correcting  their  hits  by 
reports  from  the  observation  stations.  In  the 


meantime,  around  the  cellar  in  which  we  worked 
(a  cellar  of  a  wrecked  house  in  a  wrecked  town) 
enemy  shells  werefalling  continuously — bigand  lit¬ 
tle,  gas  and  high  explosives,  and  airplanes  not  more 
than  200  feet  over  our  heads,  dropping  bombs 
and  firing  with  machine  guns  on  our  messengers. 

Our  cellar  was  not  much  more  than  moral  pro¬ 
tection  and  would  not  have  stood  a  direct  hit  but, 
though  three  shells  went  through  the  house  above 
us,  they  went  through  and  didn’t  hit  square  on 
the  floor  above  our  heads.  In  the  meantime, 
thanks  to  no  care,  my  arm  got  rapidly  better, 
much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  doctors. 

Well,  at  last  the  Boches  weakened  and  we  swept 
over  their  positions  and  across  the  country  after 
them — pell  mell,  though  we  were  almost  going  in 
our  sleep.  It  was  some  sight — the  Boches  ahead 
of  us,  blowing  up  ammunition  dumps,  houses, 
supplies,  and  everything,  the  sky  lighted  by  a 
thousand  volcanoes;  infantry  filing  after  them  as 
fast  as  they  could  go  ;  artillery  coming  up  from  the 
rear  along  the  roads  at  a  gallop  ;  ammunition  and 
supply  trains  without  end,  with  sweating  mules 
and  cursing  drivers  filling  up  every  gap  which  was 
not  filled  with  something  else;  mounted  messen¬ 
gers  galloping  (on  horses  nearly  dead)  hither  and 
thither;  men  on  foot  and  in  reel  carts  stringing 
wire  which  the  next  moment  was  broken  by  an 
enemy  shell  or  a  charging  battery;  and  every¬ 
thing  lighted  up  by  the  flashes  of  the  gun,  flares, 
and  the  explosion  of  ammunition  dumps. 

It  was  my  job,  besides  directing  the  advance, 
to  get  batteries  up  and  firing  and  to  see  that  they 
were  not  firing  on  our  men;  to  get  all  our  wagons 
— some  of  them  five  miles  in  the  rear — collected 
and  on  the  move  forward.  On  the  way  the  Boche 
shelled  out  a  bridge  we  were  using  for  the  wagons. 
To  find  engineers  in  that  mad  rush  was  some  job, 
but  we  collected  a  platoon  lost  from  somewhere 
and  they  fixed  the  bridge,  so  on  the  procession 
went — a  wagon  broken  here,  or  a  mule  killed  by 
a  shell;  then  tumble  the  wagon  and  mule  off  the 
road  and  push  on,  sweating  and  swearing. 

It  is  here  where  the  American  shows  the  best. 
Even  the  humblest  has  his  resources  tucked  away 
in  his  brain  some  place  and  he’s  in  it  —  Pike’s 
Peak  or  bust!  A  wheel  of  a  kitchen  is  broken  by 
a  shell  fragment — into  the  woods  the  driver  goes 
for  a  log,  ties  it  on,  steals  a  couple  of  mules  from 
another  stranded  wagon,  and  on  he  goes. 

We  were  relieved  that  night  and  spent  the  next 
four  days  policing  the  battlefield.  I  was  about 
dead  to  the  world  and  slightly  sick,  but  my  arm 
continued  rapidly  to  improve.  Then  we  arrived 
in  this  beautiful  restful  region  beyond  the  ruins 
of  villages,  that  are  filled  with  flies  and  smells  and 
scattered  furniture  and  the  litter  of  battle.  It 
was  like  a  load  falling,  or  being  lifted,  off  my  mind. 
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“  The  sweetest  wine  he  has  found 
in  France  —  American  water” 


The  New  Wine  of  France 

By  Emily  Frances  Robbins 


Illustrated  by  S.  J.  Woolf 


rpHE  old  phrase  of  the  traveler  in  Europe,  “Nobody  drinks  the  water,  you  know,”  is  dead.  The  English, 
JL  and  then  the  Americans,  have  destroyed  its  meaning.  So  far  as  our  Army  is  concerned,  everybody 
drinks  water  in  France.  This  article  from  the  other  side  suggests  vividly  how  the  great  problem  of  pure 
water  is  being  met  by  us. 


WINE  divine”  it  has  been  called — not 
a  new  name,  but  it  still  holds.  It 
is  Uncle  Sam’s  favorite,  brought  to 
France  by  the  American  Army. 

A  curious  characteristic  of  the  American,  this 
wanting  his  own  of  everything.  The  war  is 
three  thousand  miles  from  home,  yet  the  American 
soldier  abroad  demands  his  own  kind  of  white 
bread.  Though  he  camps  over  the  chalky  strata 
of  Normandy,  or  upon  the  mountains  of  the 
Swiss  border,  or  among  the  wine  vaults  of  old 
Champagne,  he  howls  for  his  own,  his  favorite 
beverage,  the  sweetest  wine  he  has  found  in 
France — American  water. 


Are  our  boys  drinking  in  France?  Of  course 
they  are — all  the  water  they  can  get.  They  do 
not  waste  a  minute,  after  they  have  gotten  here. 

At  one  landing  port,  the  supply  of  good  water 
became  insufficient  for  the  great  incoming 
American  hordes,  every  man  with  a  thirst. 
So  as  soon  as  they  put  their  feet  on  soil  where 
famous  French  wine  was  no  longer  prohibited, 
they  worked  all  night,  and  all  the  next  day,  an¬ 
other  night,  and  still  other  nights  (so  fanatical 
were  they  on  this  subject  of  drink),  and  they 
bored  into  the  earth  as  many  feet  as  the  height 
of  America’s  tallest  building — and  out  flowed 
gallons  and  gallons  and  gallons. 
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What  is  worse,  they  have  it  all  along  the  route. 
The  officers  are  so  afraid  that  our  boys  will  be 
tempted  to  drink  French  water  that  they  run 
ahead  and  examine  it,  and  hang  little  signs  here 
and  there  prohibiting  the  American  soldiers  to 
taste  of  it.  When  the  supply  is  an  important 
one  and  drink  is  needed,  engineers  install  fil¬ 
tration  and  sterilization  plants  and  convert 
many  dangerous  waters,  against  which  the 
Frenchmen  may  have  become  inoculated  by  long 
contact,  into  a  safe  American  beverage.  When 
the  water  supply  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  purified 
in  bulk,  they  reduce  the  purification  and  sterili¬ 
zation  devices  to  miniature,  place  them  on  trucks, 
and  run  them  around  the  country  after  the  soldier. 

Even  Jerry’s  own  yields  to  the  magic  of  Amer¬ 
ican  sterilization.  Jerry’s  favorite  beverage,  in 
the  wells  that  he  leaves  behind,  is  brewed  with  his 
dead  bodies,  his  human  excreta,  and  his  cast-off 
hospital  bandages.  Nothing  daunted,  the  busy 
little  American  runabout  sterilizer — unique  in 
the  annals  of  armies — puts  the  concoction  through 
a  treatment  in  democracy,  and  in  fifteen  minutes 
gallons  are  flowing  American  pure. 

The  American  indifference  to  the  old  French 
wines  is  one  of  the  scandals  of  this  war.  Word  is 
passed  that  they  are  the  only  safe  course,  that 
in  them  you  get  your  drink  in  sterilized  form.  But 
whoever  invented  that  camouflage  did  not  reckon 
with  the  wily  man  from  Missouri,  who  winks  one 
eye  and  remarks,  “Who  had  an  interest  in  starting 
that  propa¬ 
ganda?” —  as  he 
raises  his  own  can¬ 
teen  for  another 
swig. 

In  the  good  old 
days  of  open  field 
maneuvers,  be¬ 
fore  the  world  be- 
c  a  m  e  sophisti¬ 
cated,  armies 
used  to  camp  with¬ 
in  the  reach  of 
visible  water 
sources,  near 
springs,  or  upon 
the  banks  of 
streams.  Modern 
warfare  no  longer 
consults  the  convenience  of  geography,  geology, 
topography,  or  meteorology.  Whatever  the  rain¬ 
fall,  the  natural  storage,  the  run-off,  or  the  seasonal 
variation;  whether  the  source  of  supply  is  a  surface 
stream,  or  an  ancient  river  bed,  or  beneath  imper¬ 
meable  sedimentary  rock,  or  compact  sandstone — 
the  will  of  science  dominates  and  waterpoursforth. 
The  camps  of  the  American  Army  are  spread 


over  the  free  soil  of  France.  The  French  land¬ 
scape  is  dotted  with  American  docks,  canton¬ 
ments,  bakeries,  laundries,  baths,  schools,  lab¬ 
oratories,  hospitals,  machine  shops,  railway  >^rds, 
terminals,  supply  depots;  it  is  painted  with 
American  locomotives,  motor  trucks,  horses, 
mules,  airplanes,  and  men — and  they  all  drink. 
And  the  trouble  they  cause!  Think  of  it  for  a 
moment — a  great  engineering  enterprise  for 
furnishing  drink  already  accomplished,  with  four 
hundred  more  in  the  process  of  construction.  A 
whole  army  of  engineers  and  sanitarians  are 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  drink,  purifying  farm 
supplies,  pumping  from  streams  and  springs  into 
storage  tanks  and  reservoirs,  boring  into  the 
earth,  building  50-foot-high  curved  concrete 
dams  that  impound  100,000,000  gallons  of  water, 
laying  miles  of  pipe  line  at  night  under  the  very 
breath  of  the  enemy. 

From  the  time  the  American  soldier  strikes  a 
French  port,  until  he  infiltrates  through  to  the 
last  foot  of  civilized  territory,  drink  flows  in  a 
continuous  stream  into  his  mouth.  When  he 
gets  beyond  the  base  of  huge  reservoirs,  it  is 
carried  in  pipes  to  water-points.  When  he  gets 
beyond  these,  it  is  sent  to  him  on  water-truck 
trains,  each  truck  carrying  as  much  as  five 
hundred  gallons.  Where  trucks  can  no  longer 
penetrate,  150  gallons  of  water  is  sent  at  a  time 
by  horses  or  mules,  who  pull  and  strain  and  die  to 
get  it  to  the  thirsty  soldier.  When  animals  fail, 

men  carry  it  by 
hand,  trailing  the 
mantohisfarthest 
lair. 

And  there  he 
sits,  in  his  dugout 
or  his  trench  or  his 
shelter  hole,  with 
clear  eyes  and 
ruddy  cheeks — be 
it  known  to  his 
shame — due  to  his 
long  career  of 
drinking.  Under 
the  spell  of  his 
American  intoxi¬ 
cation,  he  studies 
the  different  lan¬ 
guages  of  the 
shells,  developing  a  nicety  for  noises,  a  delicacy  of 
discrimination,  and  turns  his  mind  to  the  weighty 
problems  of  winning  the  war,  which  devolve  upon 
his  individual  responsibility  and,  solving  the  last 
crucial  question — how  to  “  get  on  Jerry’s  flank  and 
tickle  him  with  one  of  them  hand  grenades’’ — he 
reaches  for  more  American  liquid,  to  put  the  devils 
of  health  into  his  veins — and  quaffs,  and  quaffs. 
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“One  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  of  water  at 
a  time  is  carried  to  the  soldiers  by  horse” 
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When  a  depth  charge  is  exploded  it  is  like  a  volcanic  eruption.  Vast  columns  of  water  are 
thrown  high  into  the  air  and  everything  within  two  hundred- yards  is  destroyed  with  certainty 


“ Following  the  explosion  there  was  a  great  disturbance  of  the  water  and  bubbles  arose.  The  submarine  was 
not  seen  again,  but  large  quantities  of  oil  floated  to  the  surface.”  [ Official  report .]  The  destroyer  is  cruis¬ 
ing  about  looking  for  possible  survivors,  and  so  is  the  seaplane  from  which  this  photograph  was  taken 
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A  depth  charge  has  been  dropped  and  a  patch  of  oil  has  appeared.  But  the  Germans  often 
release  a  little  oil  to  deceive  the  enemy.  So  the  destroyer  has  just  dropped  another  bomb 


That  the  Germans  have  forfeited  all  friendly  treatment  on  the  high  seas  for 
generations  is  shown  by  this  sinking  hospital  ship — plainly  marked. 
The  list  of  hospital  ships  criminally  sunk  by  the  Germans  is  a  long  one 
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In  exploding  this  German  mine,  400 
pounds  of  T.  N .  T.  blew  up.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  explode  a  mine  by  rifle,  the  shot 
striking  the  projecting  horns  and  releas¬ 
ing  the  machinery  for  firing  the  mine 


Since  the  war  the  number  of  derelicts 
has  greatly  increased.  A  destroyer, 
on  encountering  a  derelict,  places  a  few 
charges  of  dynamite  in  its  hold,  explodes 
them,  and  blows  the  wreck  to  pieces 


“Two  men  made  a  triumphal  march . announcing  that 

the  Tobacco  Fund  packages  came  from  Portland,  Oregon” 


What’s  in  a  Comfort  Bag? 

By  Shirley  Putnam 

Illustrations  by  Denman  Fink 


WHAT’S  in  a  comfort  bag?  You  know, 
you  mothers  and  wives  and  sisters 
and  strangers  in  every  state  in  the 
Union  who  have  sewn  up  the  sides  and  stuffed 
in  the  contents;  /  know,  who  have  unpacked, 
in  France,  bags  from  St.  Louis,  Brooklyn,  Chicago, 
Boston,  Rochester,  and  Nashua,  N.  H.;  and  what 
is  more,  they  know,  who  rise  up  from  their  sick¬ 
beds  and  bless  the  givers. 

As  Red  Cross  searcher  and  visitor  in  an 
American  base  hospital,  I  was  allowed  to  assure 
my  welcome  in  the  wards  by  distributing  Red 


Cross  bags  and  cigarettes.  It  was  not  because  I 
played  secretary  to  the  men,  or  asked  information 
for  my  “missing”  list,  that  I  could  count  on  the 
cordial  greeting  I  received.  Load  yourself  with 
twenty  Red-Crossed,  Star-Spangled,  tri-colored, 
flowered-cretonne  bags  on  one  arm,' and  on  the 
other  a  Swiss  Family  Robinson  sack  of  extras, 
such  as  razor  blades,  pipes,  etc.,  and  then  stroll 
into  a  ward  filled  with  sick  soldiers.  Can  you 
imagine  any  greater  fun  than  disburdening  your¬ 
self  to  men  who  have  often  lost  even  their  comb 
and  their  tooth  brush  in  the  lines,  until  you  have  a 
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whole  company  engaged  in  re¬ 
civilizing  itself,  sewing  on  but¬ 
tons,  writing  letters,  “enjoy¬ 
ing”  a  shave  or  a  pipe? 

What  reply  do  they  make 
when  you  ask,  in  three  differ¬ 
ent  languages,  “Would  you 
care  for  a  bag  like  this?” 

Italian:  “Non  e  vero,  signorina!  Tante  gravel 
When  I  am  back  in  Venezia,  I  send  you  a  pair 
gloves.” 

Poilu:  “No  blague  about  this.  Mademoiselle? 
We  are  to  take  it  even  out  of  the  hospital?  Vive 
l’  Amerique!” 

Tommy:  “Thanks  awfully,  sister,  this  is  the 
cushiest  thing  we’ve  struck  yet.  And  a  pipe! 
1  say!” 

Yank:  “Say!  Who  told  you  my  last  collar 
button  was  buried  somewhere  in  trench  mud? 
This  sure  is  a  life-saver!” 

1  might  add  that  a  Pole  threatened  his  nurse 
so  violently  for  daring  to  use  the  hand-knitted 
wash  cloth  that  was  in  his  bag  that  she  had  to 
call  on  me  for  an  extra  one.  His  grievance  was 
that  he  had 
wanted  to  keep 
the  contents 
“just  like  they 
was,”  to  show 
the  folks  back 
home  what  the 
Red  Cross  did 
for  the  fellows. 

I  could  tell  you 
of  Americans 
and  poilus  who, 
too  dazed  by 
Spanish  grippe 
to  get  one’s  in¬ 
tention,  break 
one’s  heart  by 
mumbling: 

“  Thanks,  lady, 
just  the  same;  1 
can’t  get  it  now. 

I  guess  you’ll 
have  to  come 
around  again  on 
pay  day.” 

Can  you  see  a 
lonely  Italian, 
mute  with  the 
anguish  of  a 
wound  in  his 
side,  hugging  his 
unopened  bag 
for  two  days,  as 
tight  as  if  it  were 


a  Teddy  bear?  Can  you  hear 
big  “Bill  the  Cherokee,” 
who  hasn’t  had  his  pay  in 
seven  months  (but  will  get  it 
“reg’lar”  from  nowon),  say: 
“Well,  now  I’ll  give  up  feelin’ 
bad  ’bout  that  Christmas 
package  that  never  came!” 

What  do  the  boys  look  for  first?  Her  name 
and  address,  and  the  card  or  letter  paper  which 
prompts  them  to  return  thanks  immediately. 
If  the  address  happens  to  be  within  the  patient’s 
own  state,  what  a  hallelujah!  Two  men  had 
to  make  a  triumphal  march  through  every  ward 
in  their  building  with  the  astounding  news  that 
the  Tobacco  Fund  packages  in  their  bags  came 
from  Portland,  Oregon,  even  as  did  they! 

What  are  they  most  glad  to  get?  One  hospital 
took  a  vote.  You  may  guess  tobacco;  but  you 
will  lose.  It  was  “toilet  articles” — tooth  paste, 
shaving  sticks,  etc.  There  are  times  when  a 
tooth  brush  is  harder  to  come  by  than  an  airplane ! 
After  seeing  a  doughboy  count  out  eight  francs 
to  a  French  vendeuse  in  return  for  a  small  tin  of 

talcum  powder 
and  twelve  razor 
blades,  1  had  a 
strong  argument 
with  which  to 
suppress  ex- 
t  ravagances , 
such  as  incipient 
powder  fights  in 
the  wards. 

You  pacKers 
and  shippers  at 
home  will  never 
know  the  infinite 
delight  in  the 
objects  so  tightly 
stowed  in  those 
cases of iooeach. 
How  could  one 
imagine  that  the 
first  offering  to 
rouse  the  officers’ 
enthusiasm 
would  be  two 
five-cent  boxes 
of  chewing  gum 
and  two  tins  of 
crackers  for  a 
ward  of  ten  men ; 
that  two  small 
envelopes  of  lime 
drops  would  ease 
weeks  of  pain  for 
a  consumptive 


“Load  yourself  with  twenty  tri-colored  cretonne 
hags  and  then  stroll  into  award  of  sick  soldiers” 
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aviator;  that  a  rabbit’s  foot  would  send  an¬ 
other  aviator  pilot  back  to  his  squadron  a-tingle 
with  faith  in  future  triumphs?  Did  you  ever 
think  what  a  lark  it  would  be  to  bring  together 
two  natives  of  the  Pine-tree  State  by  the 
simple  match-making  expedient  of  a  package 
of  Kennebec  spruce  gum?  Can  you  picture  the 
delight  of  a  Tommy  of  nineteen  years,  whom  the 
war  has  just  robbed  of  his  right  arm,  when  you 
slip  him  a  Panama  Canal  puzzle  in  which  the 
quicksilver  can  be  jiggled  into  its  route  with  one 
hand?  Can  you  see  the  eyes  and  pockets  of  the 
New  York  negroes  bulging,  as  they  stow  away  their 
pipes,  tobacco,  foot  powder,  candles,  chocolate, 


bouillon  cubes  (“bomum,”  they  call  it),  and  leave 
you  for  “  dem  trenches,  an’  dat  shrapenel,”  saying: 
“You  shoh  has  done  mahty  well  by  us,  lady!” 

What’s  in  a  comfort  bag?  I  know.  It  is  the 
generous  heart  of  St.  Louis,  Brooklyn,  Chicago, 
Boston,  Rochester,  and  Nashua,  N.  H.,  that  has 
revealed  itself  to  me  in  one  little  thoughtfulness 
after  another.  A  scrapbook  inscribed  in  a  school¬ 
child’s  hand  to  “  My  Soldier  Boy”;  a  cake  of  soap 
tied  with  red  ribbon,  and  labeled  “  Let’s  soap 
it’s  good  for  somebody”;  a  piece  of  wedding-cake 
with  an  autograph  account  of  the  event!  You 
are  very  painstaking  and  rather  wonderful — you 
women  of  America! 


“The  soldier  wants  his  comfort  bag  made  stoutly 
so  that  he  can  bring  it  back  to  show  the  folks” 


The  Work  of  the  Red  Cross 
in  Europe  Begins  Now 

By  Stephane  Lauzanne 

Editor-in-Chief  of  Le  Maim;  Member  of  the  French  High  Commission  to  the  United  States. 


]\/TR-  LAUZANNE'S  article ,  in  presenting  the  French  view  of  opportunities  for  future  American 
1  V JL  relief  activities  in  Europe,  shows  that  the  French  Government  has  foresightedly  prepared  for  its 
work  of  reconstruction  in  the  devastated  districts.  An  undertaking  so  vast  is  necessarily  governmental. 
The  Red  Cross  organizations  of  the  world  will,  of  course,  be  ready  to  give  supplementary  aid;  but  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  methods  of  that  aid  are  yet  to  be  determined. 


OME  one  has  just  said  to  me: 

“The  war  has  ended:  so  has  the  work  of 
the  Red  Cross!” 

Not  a  bit  of  it.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to 
say:  “Now  that  war  is  over,  the  work  of  the 
Red  Cross  is  about  to  begin.”  At  least,  such  is 
the  case  for  France. 

Some  of  the  richest  and  finest  of  the  French 
“  Departments” — Nord,  Pas-de-Calais,  Somme, 
Oise,  Marne,  Ardennes,  and  Meuse — equal  in 
area  to  the  State  of  New  York,  are  ruined,  razed, 
utterly  destroyed,  as  if  some  monstrous  plague 


had  passed  over  them.  In  the  Department  of 
Somme,  not  a  house,  not  a  farm,  not  a  tree  is  left 
standing.  In  the  Department  of  Nord,  there  are 
still  houses  and  farms,  but  they  have  been 
emptied  of  all  they  contained.  The  gang  of 
thieves  and  plunderers  who,  for  four  years,  styled 
themselves  the  “great  German  army,”  system' 
atically  carried  away  everything:  furniture, 
silver,  linen,  clothing,  agricultural  implements, 
even  to  the  flooring  and  door-knobs!  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  not  a  school  left  for  children, 
or  house  of  refuge  for  the  aged,  or  hospital  or 
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church.  Three  million  human  beings,  three 
million  French  people,  have  not  a  roof  over  their 
heads,  not  a  bed,  not  a  chair.  Broken-down 
women,  who  were  taken  away  into  slavery,  de¬ 
ported  like  convicts  and  turned  into  beasts  of 
burden  during  four  years,  are  now  coming  back 
and.  in  many  instances,  they  have  not  even  a 
shawl  with  which  to  cover  their  emaciated  shoul¬ 
ders.  The  soil  has  been  laid  waste,  riddled  with 
holes,  left  untilled.  Fruit  trees  have  been  cut 
down.  Wells  have  been  poisoned  or  filled  with 
dirt.  Everywhere  there  is  death,  and  desolation, 
and  ruin.  Men,  many  men,  will  be  needed, 
money  and  more  money,  work  and  yet  more  work, 
years  and  years  of  effort,  before  all  this  can  be 
built  up  again  and  life  made  to  bloom  once  more. 
A  first  rough  computation  has  established  the 
fact  that,  merely  to  reconstruct  the  villages  of  the 
north  of  France,  an  army  of  100,000  men  working 
for  twenty  years  would  be  needed. 

It  is  understood  that  the  brutes  who  were  the 
direct  and  responsible  cause  of  all  this  horror  are 
to  pay.  It  is  understood  that  this  army  of 
100.000  workers  will  be  levied  in  Germany,  and 
that  for  twenty  years  German  youth  shall  be 
called  upon  to  rebuild  what  their  fathers  so 
ruthlessly  destroyed.  It  is  understood  that 
Germany  shall  furnish,  in  money  or  in  kind, 
whatever  is  necessary  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
north  of  France.  It  is  understood  that  stolen 
things  are  to  be  returned,  and  that  we  shall  go  to 
Germany  for  the  iron,  coal,  steel,  wood  which 
we  shall  need.  It  is  understood  that  the  plun¬ 
derers  shall  disgorge  their  plunder. 

But  in  the  meantime,  do  you  imagine  for  one 
instant  that  there  is  not  work,  and  plenty  of  it, 
for  every  Red  Cross  of  the  world — and  for  the 
greatest  of  them  all,  the  American  Red  Cross — 
in  those  desecrated  fields  of  Flanders,  Picardy, 
Champagne,  and  Lorraine,  as  well  as  in  all  parts 
of  devastated  Europe? 

If,  by  Red  Cross,  is  merely  meant  an  organiza¬ 
tion  to  take  care  of  the  wounded  of  the  war,  build 
hospitals,  and  make  bandages,  then  of  course  the 
role  of  the  Red  Cross  was  ended  when  the  last 
shot  was  fired  and  the  last  wounded  removed 
from  the  battlefield. 

But  if  the  Red  Cross  also  means  an  organiza¬ 
tion  that  relieves  some  of  the  suffering  caused  by 
war,  that  rebuilds  a  part  of  what  war  has  torn 
down;  if,  in  a  word,  it  is  to  play  the  part  of  a 
guardian  angel  to  humanity,  then  the  activities 
of  the  Red  Cross  have  only  just  begun. 

In  France,  such  a  Red  Cross  has  before  it  an 
immense  field  in  which  to  work.  It  will  meet 
with  the  cordial  and  hearty  support  of  the  public 
authorities.  A  unique  French  administration 
has  been  created,  which  has  charge  of  all  of  the 


reconstruction  work  in  devastated  France:  The 
Department  of  Liberated  Territory,  whose  State 
Secretary  is  Mr.  Albert  Lebrun,  a  member  of  Mr. 
Clemenceau’s  Cabinet  and  a  man  of  consummate 
talent  and  great  experience.  Mr.  Albert  Lebrun 
has  organized  two  offices:  The  National  Office 
of  Reconstruction,  which  deals  with  the  special 
task  of  rebuilding  villages,  and  The  National 
Office  of  Agricultural  Reconstitution,  which  deals 
primarily  with  the  soil. 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  recently  sent  to  me  by 
Mr.  Albert  Lebrun,  from  which  I  quote  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage: 

My  administration  has  for  its  principal  object  the 
rapid  reorganization  of  housing  and  shelter,  either  in 
the  form  of  repairs  to  buildings  that  have  been  only 
slightly  damaged,  or  of  concessions  of  temporary 
dwelling  houses  or  farm  buildings.  Its  action  is  sec¬ 
onded  in  the  best  possible  way  by  societies  or  charitable 
persons  who  can  supply  the  refugees  with  linen,  cloth' 
ing,  or  the  small  horticultural  or  agricultural  tools 
and  implements  they  need  for  the  resumption  of  their 
work. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  every  charitable  person,  who 
proposes  to  help  France  to  repair  her  ruins  or  alleviate 
her  distress,  is  assured  of  a  hearty  welcome  and  of  the 
deepest  gratitude,  and  we  are  eager  to  extend  to  them 
ever)'  facility. 

There  are  already  French  organizations,  there¬ 
fore,  holding  out  their  arms  to  the  American  Red 
Cross,  and  if  the  latter  wishes  to  continue  its 
marvelous  work  of  human  philanthropy,  it  knows 
at  what  doors  to  knock.  Those  doors  will  be 
opened  wide. 

The  American  Red  Cross  may  be  sure  that  there 
will  never  be  enough  gratitude  in  the  hearts  of 
Frenchmen  for  whatever  is  done.  In  Belgium, 
in  invaded  France,  when  during  those  last  weeks 
of  war  French  or  English  troops  entered  the  vil¬ 
lages  they  had  just  delivered,  the  first  cry  of  the 
people  was  invariably: 

“  If  we  are  still  alive,  we  owe  it  to  the  Americans 
Americans  have  been  feeding  us  for  the  last  four 

I  j> 

years ! 

That  cry  may  be  uttered  again  if  the  Red  Cross 
washes  to  hear  it,  for  there  are  more  human  beings 
to  deliver  from  famine,  poverty,  and  ruin.  That 
white  flag  with  the  scarlet  cross,  which  men  and 
women  of  America  have  been  planting  for  four 
years  over  the  smoking  ruins  of  northern  France 
and  southern  Belgium,  must  not  be  carried  away 
just  yet;  it  must  float  until  those  ruins  have  dis¬ 
appeared,  until  flowers  have  bloomed  over  those 
fields  of  death. 

The  ideal  that  inspires  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  all  America  will  be  satisfied  with  noth¬ 
ing  less. 


The  World-Wide  Red  Cross 

Vivid  summaries  of  a  year’s  work  specially  written  for  the  Magazine 
in  October,  just  as  the  great  war  was  ending 


Henry  P.  Davison,  Chairman  of  the  IV ar  Council  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  under  whose 
guidance  the  great  work  is  conducted.  This  photograph  was  taken  in  Paris  in  October, 
just  after  Mr.  Davison  had  been  decorated  as  a  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 


Major  Janies  H.  Perkins  joined  the  Red  Cross  forces  from  the  National  City  Bank, 
of  which  he  was  the  vice-president.  Major  Perkins  acted  as  Commissioner  for  France 
for  six  months,  and  in  February,  igi8,  took  Major  Murphy’s  place  as  Red  Cross 
Commissioner  for  Europe.  Recently  he  resigned  to  join  the  United  States  Army 


The  Red  Cross  in  Europe 

By  Major  James  H.  P er kins,  M.  O. ,  U.  S.  A . 

Former  High  Commissioner  for  Europe  of  the  American  Red  Cross 


YOU  have  seen  on  a  moving  picture  screen 
those  so-called  animated  drawings.  A  pen 
wielded  by  an  unseen  hand  draws  a  spot  on 
a  blank  surface  and  then,  with  lightning-like 
rapidity,  jumps  from  point  to  point  sketching  in 
a  line  here  and  a  line  there,  until  finally  the  com¬ 
plete  result  appears  on  the  screen. 


With  this  idea  in  mind,  imagine  an  outline  map 
of  Europe.  A  pen  wielded  by  an  unseen  hand 
appears  on  the  map  and  makes  a  dot  at  a  point 
about  where  Paris  is  situated.  From  this  dot 
several  lines  shoot  out  rapidly.  One  goes  south 
to  the  Mediterranean,  another  goes  west,  right 
out  into  the  Arm  of  France,  while  a  third  goes 
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north  to  the  little  strip  of  what  is  left  of  Belgium. 
As  we  watch  the  lines  they  increase  in  thickness 
until  they  finally  merge  into  one,  and  the  whole 
of  France  is  drawn  in.  Now  the  pen  reappears 
and  in  a  moment  sketches  in  Italy  and  the  is¬ 
lands  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily.  Here  it  jumps 
quickly  and  Salonica  and  Greece  flash  in  and, 
away  off  into  the  east,  Jerusalem  and  Pales¬ 
tine  appear.  Up  northward  the  pen  darts. 
Russia  is  sketched  in,  followed  by  Rumania. 
England  and  Scotland  appear  in  short  order  and 
then  Switzerland  * 
and  Portugal,  and 
finally  the  pen 
comes  to  stop,  out 
in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  at  Ma¬ 
deira  and  the 
Azores  Islands. 

The  pen  that 
has  drawn  all 
these  lines  and 
sketched  in  the 
Entente  countries 
cf  Europe  has  a 
special  signifi¬ 
cance.  It  repre¬ 
sents  the  workers 
of  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  the  first 
point  it  made  on 
the  map  repre¬ 
sents  the  little 
band  of  eighteen 
persons  who 
formed  the  first 
I  American  Red 
[  Cross  mission  to 
'  Europe.  The  un- 
I  seen  hand  that 
wields  the  pen  is 
the  members  of 
the  American  Red 
|  Cross  the  world 
over,  and  the  com¬ 
pleted  map  is  the 
i  work  accom¬ 
plished  in  Europe. 

From  the  little 
|  band  that  landed  1 
I  in  France  in  June,  1917,  a  few  months  after  our 
t  declaration  of  war,  the  organization  has  grown  by 
leaps  and  bounds  until  to-day  it  numbers  more  than 
five  thousand  persons  in  France  alone;  and  from 
i  the  modest  beginning  in  Paris,  the  work  is  now 
|  being  carried  on  in  every  country  of  the  Entente 
j  and  the  neutral  states  of  Switzerland  and  Denmark. 


It  is  my  great  good  fortune  to  have  been 
associated  with  the  Commission  to  Europe 
from  its  arrival  in  1917  until  September,  1918. 
When  the  Commission  first  landed  in  France,  it 
had  but  one  definite  object  and  only  one:  To 
be  of  the  utmost  service  to  the  Allies  at  the  ear¬ 
liest  possible  moment.  Further  than  that  noth¬ 
ing  had  been  decided.  France  had  been  terribly 
worn  by  war.  She  had  had  some  three  million 
casualties  and  when  we  asked  how  we  could  best 
help,  we  were  told,  “  By  helping  to  sustain  the 

morale  of  the 
people.”  So  we 
set  to  work  at  once 
to  give  relief  to 
the  needy  families 
of  the  soldiers  at 
the  front,  and  to 
supply  the  soldiers 
themselves  with 
the  small  comforts 
that  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  army 
regulations  but 
which  mean  so 
much  to  the  fight¬ 
ing  man. 

For  the  first 
year,  until  our 
own  troops  ap¬ 
peared  on  the 
scene,  we  con¬ 
cerned  ourselves 
chiefly  in  France 
with  civilian  re¬ 
lief.  To-day  our 
energies  are 
mainly  centred 
upon  the  Ameri¬ 
can  soldier  with 
whose  welfare  the 
people  at  home 
have  so  generously 
entrusted  us.  The 
Red  Cross  is  the 
link  that  joins  the 
home  and  the  sol¬ 
dier.  One  of  our 
main  departments 
is  the  Home  Com¬ 
munication  and 
Home  Service  Bureau.  Here  we  answer  daily 
thousands  of  inquiries  about  wounded  and  missing 
soldiers  and  vice  versa,  and  set  at  rest  the  minds 
of  many  soldiers  who  may  be  worrying  about  their 
affairs  at  home. 

In  Italy  we  were  particularly  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  help  at  a  crucial  time.  Four  days 


Lieut.-Colonel  Harvey  D.  Gibson  came  from  the 
presidency  of  the  Liberty  National  Bank,  New 
York,  to  the  Red  Cross  as  its  general  manager  in 
tV ashington.  He  is  now  Commissioner  for  France 
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after  the  United  States  had  declared  war  on 
Austria,  a  convoy  of  our  ambulances  arrived 
in  Milan — a  tangible  proof  that  the  United  States 
was  heart  and  soul  with  Italy  in  her  struggle 
against  her  enemies.  The  moral  effect  of  such  a 
demonstration  of  our  willingness  to  aid,  at  a  time 
when  the  enemy  was  sweeping  down  upon  the 
country,  was  invaluable,  and  the  Italianauthorities 
have  been  more  than  generous  in  recognizing  our 
efforts.  Soon  after  the  first  convoy  of  ambulances 
was  sent  a  permanent  commission  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross  in  Italy  arrived;  and  to-day  there 
is  scarcely  a  town  of  any  size,  in  Italy,  Sicily, 
or  Sardinia,  that  the  Red  Cross  does  not  reach, 
whether  supplying  money  to  the  needy  families 
of  soldiersoroperating 
rolling  canteens  be¬ 
hind  the  battle  front. 

In  Havre,  where  the 
Belgian  Government 
has  its  capital,  the 
Red  Cross  functions  in 
the  little  strip  of  Bel¬ 
gian  territory  that  is 
still  free  from  the  in¬ 
vader.  Last  summer 
it  presented  one  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  to  the  Bel¬ 
gian  Red  Cross  to  en¬ 
able  it  to  carry  on  its 
work  for  the  current 
year. 

In  Great  Britain, 
we  are  equipping  sev¬ 
eral  hospitals, and  near 
Southampton  we  are 
erecting  one  to  contain 
three  thousand  beds — 
the  largest  in  Eng¬ 
land —  for  American 
wounded.  Canteens 
have  been  established 
at  all  the  American 
training  and  rest 
camps,  and  our  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  the 
points  of  debarkation 
and  embarkation  in 
England  are  always  at 
hand,  when  a  trans¬ 
port  docks,  to  render 
whatever  aid  might 
be  needed  and  to  supply  coffee  and  sandwiches 
to  our  own  troops. 

In  Switzerland,  Red  Cross  work  has  been  chiefly 
with  the  prisoners  of  war.  We  have  a  big  ware¬ 
house  where  food  for  the  United  States  prisoners 
is  stored  and,  as  soon  as  we  learn  of  a  prisoner’s 


whereabouts  in  Germany  (tjirough  the  Inter¬ 
national  Red  Cross,  which  sends  us  daily  lists  of 
the  captured),  a  parcel  containing  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  is  forwarded  to  him  immediately.  Several 
prisoners,  who  have  managed  to  escape  from  Ger¬ 
many,  have  told  us  that  were  it  not  for  these 
packages  many  of  our  boys  would  have  died. 

In  addition  to  this  work  in  Switzerland,  we 
have  been  supporting  many  interned  Russian 
and  Rumanian  soldiers  whose^plight  is  indeed 
pitiable;  and  we  have  permitted  a  number  of 
Serbian  medical  students  to-  finish  their  studies 
so  that  they  might  return  and  help  their  stricken 
country  where  tuberculosis  has  been  rampant 
since  the  enemy  overran  it.  When  prisoners  of 

war  have  been  ex¬ 
changed  or  civilians 
have  been  repatriated, 
we  have  supplied  them 
with  necessary  clothes 
and,  in  some  cases, 
have  so  arranged  that 
the  families  of  in¬ 
terned  soldiers  might 
be  brought  to  Switzer¬ 
land  to  spend  several 
days  with  them. 

Recently  an  epi¬ 
demic  of  Spanish  in¬ 
fluenza  raged  in  Switz¬ 
erland.  At  one  time 
there  were  more  than 
eleven  thousand  cases 
in  the  army  alone. 
We  offered  to  aid  the 
Government  in  its  at¬ 
tempts  to  stamp  out 
the  disease  and  ap¬ 
propriated  the  sum  of 
$100,000,  which  aided 
materially  in  control¬ 
ling  it. 

We  have  had  a 
Commission  to  Serbia 
at  Salonica  for  sev¬ 
eral  months,  and  a 
new  Commission  has 
been  sent  to  Greece. 
In  P  a  1  e  s  t  i  n  e — at 

J  erusalem — an  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross  Com¬ 
mission  has  been  op¬ 
erating  for  several  months,  extending  relief  to  a 
population  long  starved  and  ill  treated  by  their 
former  Turkish  overlords. 

In  Portugal  we  have  endeavored  to  aid  by  lend¬ 
ing  financial  assistance  to  the  Portuguese  Red 
Cross.  Quite  recently  the  Red  Cross  sent  a 


Lient.-Colonel  Robert  P.  Perkins,  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  is  one  of  the  leading  carpet  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  America.  He  has  been  Red  Cross 
Commissioner  for  Italy  since  November,  1917 
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Lieut.-Colonel  Ernest  P.  Bicknell  is  one  of  the  ablest  social  workers 
of  America,  and  had  served  the  Red  Cross  in  times  of  disaster 
long  before  this  war.  He  is  now  Commissioner  for  Belgium 


Commission  to  look  into 
the  situation  in  Portu¬ 
gal,  as  well  as  in  the 
Azores  and  Madeira  Is¬ 
lands.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  has  reported  a 
great  lack  of  foodstuffs, 
and  before  long  this 
will  be  remedied  as  far 
as  it  is  in  our  power'. 

In  Denmark  we  have 
established  a  warehouse 
at  Copenhagen  to  aid 
in  supplying  prisoners 
of  war  in  the  northern 
prison  camps  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

This  responsibility  of 
spending  the  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  with 
which  the  American 
people  have  entrusted 
us  is  a  great  one;  but 
when  I  look  back  over 
the  past  year  with  its 
shadows  and  its  lights 
— especially  vivid  are 
those  black  days  when 
it  seemed  as  though 
all  our  labors  might 
have  been  in  vain — 1 
feel  an  immense  satis¬ 
faction,  for  I  know  that 
everyone  in  the  organ¬ 
ization,  no  matter  what 
his  position  may  have 
been,  has  given  his  best 
and  done  the  best  he 
knew  how  for  the  Red 
Cross.  We  have  made 
mistakes,  possibly  grave 
mistakes,  but  they  are 
inevitable  in  anyunder- 
taking  of  the  vast  proportions  of  the  American 
Red  Cross.  We  must  be  judged  by  our  achieve¬ 
ments  and  not  by  our  mistakes. 

So,  in  taking  leave  of  the  Red  Cross  to  enter 
the  Army,  two  things  are  uppermost  in  my  mind 
— one  the  great  sense  of  privilege  I  have  had  of 
serving  in  the  Red  Cross,  and  the  other  my  affec¬ 
tion  and  regard  for  those  who  have  served  with 
me.  Every  day  I  am  more  and  more  sensible 
of  the  vastness  of  the  mission  and  the  oppor¬ 


tunities  of  the  American  Red  Cross  as  a  medium 
and  instrument  for  expressing  the  desire  of  all 
Americans  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  war 
and  to  deliver  in  a  practical,  helpful  way,  their 
support  of  those  who  are  fighting  their  battle. 
Such  an  organization,  with  such  a  mission,  offers 
to  everyone  in  it  an  unequalled  field  for  inspiring 
effort.  Only  service  within  the  Army  itself 
would  have  induced  me  to  relinquish  my  share  in 
this  effort. 


The  largest  American  Red  Cross  hospital  in  England — Sarisbury  Court,  five 
miles  from  Southampton.  The  hospital,  set  in  a  wonderful  old  world  park 
of  186  acres,  will  have  3,000  beds.  There  is  a  complete  farm  equipment; 
and  for  the  convalescents,  boat-houses,  tennis-courts,  and  baseball  diamonds 


Red  Cross  Hospitals  in  Great 

Britain 

By  Major  IV illi am  Endicott 

Commissioner  for  Great  Britain 


A  LITTLE  more  than  a  year  ago,  the  American 
Red  Cross  Commission  for  Great  Britain  began 
its  work.  The  anniversary  of  its  arrival  in 
Great  Britain  passed  almost  unnoticed,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  occurred  at  a  time  when  every  Red  Cross 
worker  in  England  was  strenuously  engaged  in  combat¬ 
ing  an  epidemic  of  influenza  among  the  American 
troops. 

The  Commission  for  Great  Britain  began  its  activi¬ 


ties  with  a  personnel  of  four.  The  exact  nature  and 
extent  of  the  work  which  was  likely  to  develop  in  Great 
Britain  were  then  uncertain.  The  Commission  was 
sent  to  England,  in  fact,  mainly  to  find  out  what  was 
likely  to  be  necessary. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  the  greatest  and  most  import¬ 
ant  service  that  the  American  Red  Cross  could  perform 
was  to  provide  facilities  for  the  care  of  American  sick 
and  wounded.  Comparatively  few  American  soldier 
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One  of  the  many  picturesque  roads 
leading  to  the  hospital  at  Malahry 


The  Manor  House  ^at  Malahry,  now  the 
centre  of  an  American  military  hospital 


The  caretaker’ s  lodge  at  Malahry  where  a  hospital,  including  the  Manor 
House  and  a  settlement  of  portable  houses,  was  planned  for  tubercular 
patients  hut  ultimately  was  turned  over  to  the  United  States  Army 
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patients  were  then  in  England;  but  within  a  few  months 
the  decision  was  made  to  disembark  large  numbers  of 
American  troops  at  British  ports  and  also  to  bring  to 
England  thousands  of  American  wounded  from  the 
northern  part  of  the  western  front.  With  these  new 
,  demands  upon  it,  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  Commis¬ 
sion  expanded  so  rapidly  that  the  original  personnel 
of  four  increased  in  a  year  un,til  its  total  numbers  ran 
into  three  and  even  four  figures. 

The  number  of  American  Red  Cross  hospitals  has 
increased  steadily,  despite  the  fact  that  the  larger 
hospitals  have  been  turned  over  to  the  American 
military  authorities  as  fast  as  they  were  completed. 
In  providing  these  hospitals,  the  American  Red  Cross 
has  steadily  striven  for  quality  as  well  as  quantity, 
and  nowhere  in  the  world  can  the  American  soldier  in 
hospital  secure  finer  quarters,  ampler  facilities,  or 
better  care  than  in  these  institutions  in  Great 
Britain. 

A  visitor  to  London  who  wishes  to  be  shown  what 
“quality”  means  as  applied  to  war  hospitals,  can  find 
it  a  few  blocks  away  from  the  American  Embassy,  in 
the  American  Red  Cross  Hospital  for  the  United  States 
Navy,  which  is  located  in  one  of  the  finest  residences  in 
the  great  metropolis — Aldford  House,  the  home  of  Cap¬ 
tain  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Guest.  The  building,  built 
thirty  years  ago  by  one  of  the  South  African  diamond 
kings,  occupies  an  entire  block  in  the  finest  residential 
section  of  London. 

Other  London  hospitals  belonging  to  the  American 
Red  Cross  are  the  beautiful  St.  Katharine’s  Lodge  in 
Regent’s  Park,  an  ancient  Royal  residence  built  by 
King  George  IV,  which  was  turned  over  to  the  Red 
Cross  by  William  Salomon,  the  New  York  banker; 
Baroda  House,  given  by  A.  Chester  Beatty,  of  New 
York,  which  was  formerly  the  home  of  the  Gaekwar 
of  Baroda,  an  Indian  potentate;  Cannizaro,  a  conva¬ 
lescent  hospital  for  officers,  which  occupies  the  ancient 
estate  of  the  noble  house  of  Dunsany  and  was  given  by 
Percy  Chubbs,  of  New  York;  and  the  Lancaster  Gate 
Hospital,  under  the  direction  of  the  Viscountess  Har- 
court. 

Larger  hospitals;  which  the  Red  Cross  has  built 
for  the  American  soldier,  include  the  Mossley  Hill 
Hospital  at  Liverpool  and  the  new  Sarisbury  Hospital 
near  Southampton.  One  of  the  newest  things  at  the 
Liverpool  hospital  is  a  huge  pneumonia  ward,  com¬ 
pleted  just  in  time  to  be  of  the  most  important  service 
during  the  influenza  epidemic  of  the  early  autumn. 
This  big  pneumonia  ward  looks  more  like  a  great  drill 
hall  than  a  hospital  building,  but  the  army  medical 
men  say  it  is  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  that  has  been 
done  in  England. 

At  Sarisbury,  the  Red  Cross  has  succeeded  in  build¬ 
ing  a  great  base  hospital  without  making  heavy 
demands  upon  the  sorely  over-taxed  market  for  build¬ 
ing  materials.  The  wood  for  the  hospital  has  been 
cut  from  trees  standing  on  the  Sarisbury  estate,  while 
the  walls  and  floors  of  the  ten  acres  of  buildings  have 
been  made  from  concrete  for  which  the  sand  and  gravel 
has  been  dug  by  American  soldiers  close  at  hand. 

It  is  pleasant  to  acknowledge  the  great  help  and 
assistance  which  the  Sarisbury  project  has  had  from 
friends  of  the  Red  Cross  in  all  parts  of  the  British 


Isles.  A  characteristic  illustration  of  this  spirit 
of  cooperation  was  the  action  of  the  people  of  the  little 
islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey  in  stocking  the  hospital 
farm  with  pure-bred  cattle  from  their  own  farms.  In 
making  the  gift,  the  patriotic  people  of  the  little  islands 
noted  that  it  was  meant  as  “a  token  of  appreciation  of 
the  American  effort  in  the  war.”  The  cows  were  se¬ 
lected  by  a  committee  of  farmers,  who  said  in  one  of 
their  appeals:  “A  year  ago,  when  the  food  situation 
in  England  and  the  Channel  Islands  was  a  source  of 
the  greatest  anxiety,  the  Americans  voluntarily  ra¬ 
tioned  themselves  in  order  that  we  might  have  enough 
to  eat.  At  the  most  critical  moment  in  the  history  of 
this  righteous  war,  America  came  to  our  assistance. 
America  is  now  turning  what  might  have  been  defeat 
and  degradation  into  glorious  victory.  What  can  we 
do  in  return?” 

The  mere  building  of  hospitals  is  only  one  side 
of  the  Red  Cross  hospital  work.  Auxiliary  work  in 
the  big  military  hospitals  has  increased  just  as  fast 
as  other  branches  of  activity,  and  in  all  the  American 
base  hospitals  in  England  the  Red  Cross  now  main¬ 
tains  an  ample  staff  of  officers  and  other  workers. 

The  extent  and  variety  of  the  organization’s  gifts 
to  the  hospitals  in  England  are  enormous.  At  one 
hospital  it  is  estimated  that  half  the  equipment  came 
from  the  Red  Cross.  A  very  large  part  of  all  the 
surgical  dressings,  hospital  garments,  and  similar 
accessories  used  in  all  the  American  hospitals  is 
being  furnished  by  the  Red  Cross. 

Every  wounded  man  in  hospital  has  a  daily  or  even 
hourly  opportunity  to  make  his  wants  known,  either 
through  the  Red  Cross  officers  stationed  at  his  hospital 
or  through  the  American  women  “visitors.”  These 
visitors,  during  the  past  year,  have  distributed  literally 
millions  of  such  comforts  as  cigarettes,  chocolates, 
handkerchiefs,  soap,  shaving  materials,  and  gloves. 

The  American  soldier  in  hospital  likes  nothing  better 
than  to  see  and  talk  with  women  from  his  own  country. 
There  were  only  about  two  hundred  American  women 
in  Great  Britain  who  were  available  for  this  work,  and 
it  is  astonishing  how  thoroughly  they  have  covered  the 
field  and  how  seldom  an  American  soldier  in  hospital 
misses  receiving  a  visit  from  them  at  least  once  a 
week. 

The  Home  Communication  Service  has  grown  with 
the  rest  of  the  Red  Cross  machine,  its  business  being 
to  see  that  the  soldiers  are  kept  constantly  in  touch 
with  home.  This  touch  of  home  is  an  important  factor 
in  caring  for  men  prone  to  a  certain  excusable  home¬ 
sickness.  Practically  all  the  detailed  reports  of  the 
American  hospital  cases  in  England  are  made  for  the 
Home  Communication  Service  by  American  women, 
members  of  the  “Care  Committee.”  More  than  2,000 
reports  a  week  are  now  being  made  to  Washington, 
and  through  Washington  to  the  families  in  America  of 
men  in  England.  In  all  the  camps  and  hospitals  the 
soldiers  are  told  that  this  service  is  available  to  them 
and  are  encouraged  to  make  the  fullest  possible  use 
of  it. 

Closely  allied  with  the  work  of  the  hospital  visitors 
is  another  form  of  women’s  activities,  the  manufacture 
of  surgical  dressings  and  hospital  garments.  This 
was  really  the  first  American  Red  Cross  work  under- 
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Canniiaro,  an  estate  at  tVimbledon,  near  London,  which  has  become  American 
Red  Cross  Convalescent  Hospital  No.  102.  The  house  was  built  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  by  Lord  Dunsany,  and  the  Dunsany  arms  show  over  the  door 


taken  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  has  grown  smoothly  and 
rapidly  and  has  always  been  able  to  meet  every  de¬ 
mand  made  upon  it.  The  American  Red  Cross  Work¬ 
rooms  in  London  now  have  thirty-five  branches 
throughout  England,  employing  more  than  twenty- 
five  hundred  workers.  The  monthly  output  is  close 
to  half  a  million  separate  articles,  some  of  which  go 
to  every  American  hospital  in  England  and  to  many 
hospitals  in  France. 

A  large  number  of  the  women  employed  in  the  larger 
workrooms  are  American  volunteers,  while  others  are 
paid  workers — American,  Belgian,  and  English  women 
who  have  suffered  financially  and  to  whom  the  small 
payments  made  by  the  Red  Cross  are  very  helpful. 
One  of  the  interesting  “side  lines”  of  the  Workrooms  is 
the  manufacture  of  baseball  uniforms  for  the  American 
soldiers.  Several  hundred  of  these  uniforms  were 
manufactured  during  the  first  three  days  of  July,  in 
order  to  equip  teams  for  the  Fourth  of  July  games  that 
were  held  in  about  seventy  American  camps  through¬ 
out  Great  Britain.  The  manufacture  of  these  uniforms 
has  continued,  as  fresh  demands  came  in,  one  section 
of  the  Workrooms  building  in  London  being  set  aside 
for  this  purpose.  Another  new  work  which  has  re¬ 


cently  been  originated  here  is  the  manufacture  of 
small  “shoe  polishing  kits,”  for  which  there  is  a  great 
demand  among  the  soldiers. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  an  outstanding 
feature  of  Red  Cross  activities  in  Great  Britain  was 
the  rapid  increase  in  service  for  American  troops  in 
transit.  Numerous  canteens  were  opened,  mainly  in 
the  ports  of  debarkation  and  reembarkation,  and  they 
were  immediately  called  upon  to  perform  an  enormous 
amount  of  work.  They  served  mainly  sandwiches, 
coffee,  chocolate,  and  cigarettes.  One  of  the  port 
canteens,  on  the  day  it  was  opened,  served  eight  thou¬ 
sand  men  between  noon  and  mid-afternoon. 

Almost  on  the  day  of  the  anniversary  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Commission  in  Great  Britain,  there  was  received 
at  London  headquarters  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
War,  Newton  D.  Baker,  who  had  just  completed  an 
inspection  of  some  of  the  Red  Cross  work  in  southern 
England.  His  letter  noted: 

On  this  trip  1  have  received  fresh  and  noteworthy  evidence 
of  the  astonishing  efficiency  of  Red  Cross  operations  in  France 
and  England.  1  have  been  delighted  to  see  how  much  the 
American  Red  Cross  has  done  to  weld  together  the  hearts  of 
the  Allied  peoples. 


A  Brother  to  France 

By  Lieut  .-Colonel  Harvey  D.  Gibson 

Commissioner  for  France 


At  a  hospital  at  Tours.  Miss  Mary  IVatt,  an  American  Red  Cross  searcher, 
taking  notes  from  these  men  about  a  man  missing  from  their  company 


THE  American  Red  Cross  in  France  represents 
the  carrying  out  of  one  of  the  greatest  humani¬ 
tarian  projects  ever  conceived;  its  immensity 
of  outline  is  equalled  only  by  the  minuteness  of  its 
ideal.  A  great  crusade  organized  to  lighten  the  terrors 
of  the  Great  War,  its  work  is  unique.  Its  record  is 
equally  spectacular  and  prosaic;  but  it  is  above  all  vital. 
It  is  only  eighteen  months  old,  but  already  it  means 
more  than  any  of  us  dreamed.  Even  with  our  intensive 
experience,  we  can  not  now  foresee  its  ultimate  growth 
and  effects. 

The  Red  Cross  in  France  was  the  first  visible  evidence 
for  the  French  people  that  America  had  entered  the 
war.  Preceding  the  Army  and  Navy  activities,  the 


Red  Cross,  with  the  promptness  that  has  continued  to 
characterize  its  work,  landed  on  French  soil  in  June, 
1917 — eighteen  members  under  Major  Grayson  M.-P. 
Murphy. 

This  was  France’s  dark  hour — one  of  the  darkest  in 
the  war  and  in  her  history.  America  was  in  the  war; 
but  America  was  very  far  away.  Suffering  was  in 
every  French  home,  and  the  German  army  was  almost 
at  the  French  heart. 

After  conference  with  General  Pershing  it  was  agreed 
that,  until  the  arrival  in  France  of  our  own  Army  and 
until  its  units  were  actually  in  the  field,  the  Red  Cross 
should  endeavor  to  aid  the  French  in  addition  to  its 
preparatory  work  for  the  American  troops.  This  help 
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was  given  to  both  the  civil  and  military  populations 
and,  although  the  need  for  it  was  immense  and  the 
practical  results  boundless,  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
of  its  gifts,  if  an  intangible  one,  was  to  make  the  French 
nation  vitally  conscious  of  the  reality  of  the  American 
alliance,  by  the  swift,  concrete  evidence  of  American 
help. 

We  made  contributions  to  four  thousand  French 
hospitals;  gave  artificial  limbs  to  French  mutilated 
soldiers;  established  canteens  at  the  front,  in  the 
metropolitan  zone  about  Paris,  and  on  the  lines  of  com¬ 
munication,  where  millions  of  poilus  were  warmed  and 
fed.  We  subsidized  French  canteens  that  were  closing 
for  lack  of  funds;  made  gifts  of  money:  to  soldiers’ 
families,  and  to  General  Petain  for  distribution  among 
the  needy  of  his  armies;  and  also  helped  the  French 
Red  Cross  organization  financially.  Our  greatest 
help  to  the  French  undoubtedly  was  to  stimulate  their 
morale  at  a  vital  period.  Our  preparatory  work  and 
French  civil  and  military  relief  filled  the  first  eight 
months.  Until  then  we  needed  only  a  small  field 
force. 

To-day  France  is  divided  into  nine  working  zones, 
with  Red  Cross  managers  in  each;  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  each  zone  is  modeled  upon  that  of  General 
Headquarters  in  Paris.  The  balance  of  the  work  has 
changed;  now  the  Red  Cross  deals  primarily  with  the 
American  soldier. 

Our  first  year’s  preparatory  work — the  accumulation 


of  stores,  such  as  surgical  dressings,  tents,  instruments, 
etc.,  a  manufacturing  plant  for  making  splints,  a  nitric 
oxideplant  foranaesthetics — was  considerably  advanced 
by  the  gift  to  them  by  the  American  Relief  Clearing 
House  of  their  equipment  and  personnel;  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Woods  Bliss  turned  over  to  the  Red 'Cross  her 
Surgical  Dressings  Society,  which  is  now  the  Surgical 
Dressings  Branch  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  These 
gifts  helped  us  to  get  a  quick  start.  We  organized  a 
Transportation  Department,  Purchasing  Department, 
and  Stores  Department,  to  work  under  the  two 
great  producing  departments  of  Military  and  Civil 
affairs. 

We  thus  immediately  became  a  quasi-business  and 
quasi-relief  organization.  Our  difficulties  were  infinite 
— lack  of  personnel,  transport,  and  various  other  war 
complications.  But  the  spirit  of  our  workers  rose  to 
each  new  obstacle.  Nothing  was  too  hard.  The  re¬ 
sults  are  their  recompense. 

The  mobility  of  the  Red  Cross  service  has  become  its 
distinguishing  characteristic — probably  because  condi¬ 
tions  made  even  efficiency  subordinate  to  mobility. 
We  were  the  emergency  relief  for  the  civil  population 
of  France.  We  are  the  emergency  relief  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Army. 

We  now  have  approximately  ten  thousand  hospital 
beds  for  American  soldiers.  In  one  period  of  two 
weeks  thirteen  thousand  American  soldiers  went 
through  Red  Cross  hospitals.  We  have  supplied 


The  children  at  the  Trudeau  Sanitarium  at  Hatchette,  near  Paris.  Here  the 
Red  Cross  maintains,  in  the  Manor  House,  a  hospital  for  the  tuberculous. 
One  hundred  and  eighty  children  are  housed  in  newly  built  barracks  near  by 
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millions  of  dressings  and  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  splints. 

The  Red  Cross  has  representatives  at  all  base  hos¬ 
pitals  which  serve  to  keep  us  in  touch  with  the  re¬ 
quirements;  thus  we  have  been  able  to  help  at  critical 
times  with  large  quantities  of  supplies.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion,  when  there  was  a  shortage  of  ether,  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  tins  were  furnished  by  the  Red  Cross. 

Our  “Home  and  Hospital  Section”  includes  such 
activities  as  “Home  Communication,”  “Home Ser¬ 
vice,”  “Hut  Construction,”  “Hospital  Farms  and 
Gardens,”  “Chaplain  Service,”  “Hospital  Decora¬ 
tion,”  “Graves  Photograph  Service,”  “Searcher  Ser¬ 
vice.”  Searchers  are  attached  to  each  statistical 
section  of  the  Adjutant  General’s  department  and  in 
each  hospital  subsection,  except  field  hospitals,  by 
order  of  General  Pershing. 

Details  relating  to  men  killed  in  action  are  collected 
carefully  and  sent  to  their  families.  We  supplement 
as  much  as  possible  the  official  cable  report  which 
must  of  necessity  be  short.  We  obtain,  also,  through 
the  Spanish  Embassy  and  the  International  Red  Cross, 
information  about  prisoners.  There  was  never  an 
auxiliary  army  service  with  activities  so  diverse  and  so 
widespread. 

The  dozens  of  Red  Cross  activities  other  than  med¬ 
ical,  which  serve  the  Army  zone  itself,  can  only  be 
lightly  touched  upon  here.  In  general  they  all  have 
one  object — to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  troops. 


The  canteens  are  perhaps  the  most  important.  We 
have  established  rest  and  refreshment  canteens  along 
the  entire  length  of  the  railway  belt  line  about  Paris. 
These  are  called  Les  Caniines  des  Deux  Drapeaux — 
Canteens  of  the  Two  Flags — and  serve  both  American 
and  French  soldiers.  Soldiers  stopping  en  route  at  a 
gare  are  nqt  allowed  to  leave  it  or  to  enter  the  town: 
tired,  perhaps  wet  and  cold,  they  are  dependent  on  our 
canteens  for  hot  food,  comparative  warmth,  and  a  place 
to  rest. 

Our  canteens  dot  all  lines  of  communication.  The 
American  soldier  finds  in  them  American  women  who 
furnish  a  real  approach  to  home  comfort;  rest  rooms, 
where  he  can  read  and  write  his  letters,  and  play  games; 
dormitories  with  showers  and  infirmaries;  rest  houses, 
where  the  soldier  sleeps  comfortably  for  twenty  cents 
and  when  the  house  is  full  auxiliary  cots  are  provided 
for  which  no  charge  is  made. 

Allied  with  the  canteen  service  is  the  Goutte  de  Cafe 
train  platform  service,  which  was  established  by  the 
English  and  taken  over  by  us.  Hot  coffee  is  served 
to  soldiers  on  passing  trains. 

Our  activities  in  the  front  lines  range  from  bath¬ 
houses  for  wounded,  each  with  an  X-ray  equipment,  to 
theatres  and  farms  for  base  hospitals  and  golf  courses 
for  shell-shock  cases. 

In  the  front  lines,  the  sick  and  wounded  are  nat¬ 
urally  given  preference,  but  we  also  distribute  recreative 
material — books,  magazines,  games.  We  have  a  front 


An  American  Red  Cross  worker  is  introducing  a  group  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  the  recreation  tent  at  base-hospital  No.  5  at  Auteuil 
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General  Petain,  the  great  French  commander,  said 
in  an  interview  given  to  an  American  correspondent 
just  after  our  country  came  into  the  war:  “Prepare 
yourselves  as  though  the  war  would  last  ten  years,  but 
speed  yourselves  as  though  it  would  be  over  in  six 
months.”  The  American  Red  Cross  must  fight  harder 
now  than  ever  and  combat,  with  all  their  energy  and 
with  the  most  consummate  skill,  the  hosts  of  Death 
that  always  follow  in  the  German  wake. 

Our  hospital  system  has  recently  received  a  severe 
test  of  efficiency.  The  casualty  lists  show  that  we 
have  had  many  wounded,  and  we  are  certain  that 
everyone  wants  to  know  how  the  men,  who  have  made 
us  all  feel  proud  that  we  are  Americans,  are  being 
treated.  We  can  say  just  this  to  the  folks  back  home 
who  see  the  names  of  their  loved  ones  on  the  casualty 
lists  as  wounded:  Thatrno  soldiers  ever  bore  their 
suffering  with  greater  fortitude  and  that  no  wounded 
men  have  ever  received  better  attention.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Red  Cross  is  playing  its  part  to  make  this  result 
possible.  Its  part  is  essential  and  clearly  defined. 
I  am  sure  that  every  subscriber  to  the  Red  Cross  funds, 
every  one  who  has  given  a  dollar,  would  feel  that  he  had 
made  a  thousand  per  cent,  upon  his  investment  if  he 
could  get  a  picture  of  it  all  as  we  see  it  here  in  France. 


Enormous  as  is  the  demand  for  coffee  and  doughnuts  at  the  Red  Cross  canteen  at 
Tours,  the  workers  have  succeeded,  with  rare  exceptions,  in  keeping  well  ahead  of  it 


field  or  outpost  service  to  deliver  hot  drinks  and  cigar¬ 
ettes,  socks,  underclothes,  etc.,  to  the  men  in  the 
trenches. 

In  general,  the  object  of  our  Army  and  Navy  De¬ 
partment  is  to  help  the  Allied  soldier  or  sailor  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  United  States  soldier  or  sailor,  to  put 
ourselves  at  the  disposal  of  every  individual.  We  suc¬ 
cor  the  wounded  and  look  after  the  physical  well-being 
of  the  soldier  and  sailor,  and  we  also  look  after  his  mor¬ 
ale  and  his  mental  healthfulness.  Our  services  include 
such  cases,  handled  by  the  Home  Service  Department, 
as  births,  marriages,  legacies,  lonesomeness,  despond¬ 
ency,  drunkenness,  waywardness,  deaths,  mortgages, 
wills.  If  a  soldier  cannot  settle  these  matters  his 
morale  is  shaken;  he  cannot  fight  whole-heartedly. 
The  Home  Service  Red  Cross  man  says:  “Tell  your 
troubles  to  me;  then  forget  them.”  And  many  a  man 
has. 

The  American  people  can  truly  feel  that  the  money 
they  have  given  us  is  alleviating  the  suffering 
not  only  of  their  own  kin,  our  soldiers,  but  also  those 
of  our  Allies;  that  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  in  France 
during  this  war  will  have  permanent  and  infinitely 
widespread  effects  in  strengthening  the  bonds  and 
sympathy  among  the  Allied  nations. 


Carrying  America’s 

to  Italy 


Message 


By  Lieut. -Colonel  Robert  P.  Perkins 

Commissioner  for  Italy 


This  article  was  written  some  weeks  before  the 
Austrian  surrender,  but  it  gives  a  clear  picture  of 
the  work  done  by  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Italy 
during  the  past  year. 

FOR  the  first  time  in  history  American  fighting 
troops  recently  marched  upon  Italian  soil. 
The  welcome  they  received  from  the  King 
and  people  will  never 
be  forgotten.  Their 
appearance  was  hailed 
as  a  new  step  in  the 
progress  of  the  war 
toward  victory. 

Better  than  ariy 
statistics,  the  true 
measure  of  the  work 
done  in  Italy  by  the 
American  Red  Cross 
is  to  be  found  in 
Italy’s  confidence  in 
America’s  friendship, 
in  her  power,  in  the 
sincerity  of  her  mo¬ 
tives,  in  her  coopera¬ 
tion,  in  her  unswerv¬ 
ing  determination  to 
devote  every  resource 
to  winning  the  war 
for  humanity. 

In  innumerable 
ways  this  confidence 
intheAmericanpeople 
finds  expression  daily. 

There  is  no  place  in 
Italy  to  which  a  man 
in  the  uniform  of  the 
Red  Cross  maygothat 
he  will  not  find  a  sure 
and  sincere  welcome. 

The  asili  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Italy  number 
ninety-five.  They  care  for  more  thari  twenty  thousand 
children,  ranging  in  years  from  three  to  six.  The  chil¬ 
dren  receive  elementary  education  from  local  school 
teachers  or  from  nuns.  Once  a  day  they  have  a  sub¬ 
stantial  meal  of  vegetable  soup  and  bread  or  milk. 

If  you  rode  into  one  of  the  towns  in  Italy  and 
stopped  at  the  door  of  one  of  these  schools  you  would 


hear  children  singing.  The  words  would  be  strange 
to  you,  but  you  would  recognize  the  hymn.  It  would 
be  the  “Star  Spangled  Banner’’,  sung  in  Italian.  Per¬ 
haps,  after  all,  no  better  tribute  to  the  American  people, 
no  more  moving  expression  of  affection,  could  be 
found  than  this  love  of  our  national  anthem  which  has 
been  born  in  the  heart  of  Italy’s  children. 

By  means  of  the  asili  the  mothers  of  the  children 

are  enabled  to  engage 
in  work  in  the  field 
or  factory,  earning 
enough  to  maintain 
their  household. 
There  are  more  than 
fifty  workrooms  of 
the  American  Red 
Cross  in  Italy,  where 
the  wives  and  widows 
of  soldiers  may  find 
employment.  The 
ruling  wage  is  two 
lire  a  day,  a  little 
more  than  thirty 
cents  at  the  present 
rate  of  exchange. 
About  three  thousand 
women  thus  employed 
produced  in  a  single 
month  recently 
105,929  articles  of 
wearing  apparel  for 
children  and  soldiers. 

We  have  had  nine 
refugee  canteens  at 
railway  stations 
where,  in  a  single 
month,  42,984  meals 
have  been  served  to 
refugees — old  men, 
women,  and  children. 
They  come  into  these  stations  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night,  tired,  hungry,  destitute,  homeless,  and  there  they 
find  men  and  women  in  the  uniform  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  ready  to  give  them  a  cup  of  hot  chocolate 
or  coffee,  or  a  bowl  of  soup. 

When  the  permanent  American  Red  Cross  Commis¬ 
sion  came  to  Italy  last  December,  we  numbered  thirty- 
two;  we  now  have  a  personnel  of  nearly  a  thousand 


The  first  American  troops  to  arrive  in 
Italy,  drilling  in  the  streets  of  Genoa 


Italian  soldiers  at  the  front  lined  up  before  an  American  Red  Cross 
canteen.  Besides  the  stationary  canteens,  the  Red  Cross  maintains 
twenty  rolling  kitchens,  which  have  served  750,000  light  meals  a  month 
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Italians  and  Americans  actively  connected  with  the 
organization.  There  are  district  captains  who  have 
charge  of  the  organization  in  the  fifteen  districts  into 
which  the  territory  is  divided.  These  captains  are 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  Americans,  but  there  has 
been  no  attempt  to  impose  anything  foreign  upon  their 
districts.  They  all  work  with  the  people  among  whom 
they  live. 

In  a  single  month  last  spring  our  agents  distributed 
relief  to  292,044  families  of  soldiers.  The  need  was 
urgent,  for  distress  was  in  many  places  acute.  Our 
agents,  traveling  day  and  night,  visited  7,051  towns. 
Everywhere  they  spread  the  message  of  the  American 
people,  the  message  of  alliance,  of  consecration  to  the 
common  cause. 

The  effect  upon  the  spirit  of  the  troops  and  of  the 
people  was  unmistakable.  The  widespread  German 
challenge  of  “bluff,”  invented  to  minimize  America’s 
effect  upon  the  results  of  the  war,  had  been  met  in  a 
way  the  simplest  could  understand.  It  lost  its  hold 
upon  the  imagination  of  the  people,  and  with  it  fell  other 
German  lies  intended  to  weaken  their  morale.  The 
threatened  German-Austrian  attack  upon  the  Italian 
lines  came,  but  the  enemy  found  a  wall  of  steel  and 


fire  and  was  thrust  back  beyond  the  Piave  to  the  vic¬ 
torious  cry  of  Italy:  “Caporetto  is  avenged.” 

During  the  great  battle,  so  important  in  its  results, 
our  own  men  were  privileged  to  take  part.  With  the 
French,  English,  and  Italians  fighting  side  by  side, 
with  our  own  regular  troops  not  yet  ready  for  work  in 
Italy,  America  was  represented  by  the  Ambulance 
Corps  of  the  Red  Cross  and  its  rolling  kitchens.  There 
were  five  sections  of  ambulances  engaged — about  100 
ambulances  and  twenty-five  auxiliary  motor  vehicles — • 
and  135  volunteers.  They  were  in  the  thick  of  the 
fighting,  working  without  respite.  The  number  of 
wounded  and  sick  they  carried  may  not  be  published 
but,  as  some  indication  of  their  activity,  it  may  be 
recorded  that  one  section  alone,  during  the  ten  days  of 
severe  fighting,  traveled  an  aggregate  of  4,210  kilo¬ 
meters,  about  2,500  miles.  In  the  six  months  ending 
July  31st  last,  our  ambulances  made  7,973  trips,  cover¬ 
ing  an  aggregate  distance  of  more  than  250,000  miles. 
The  rolling  kitchens  were  busy  back  of  the  firing  line. 
There  are  twenty  of  these  kitchens  at  the  present 
time,  which  serve  an  aggregate  of  more  than  750,000 
light  meals  each  month — coffee  and  jam  that  is  craved 
by  soldiers.  Fifty-four  men  have  received  the  War 


A  village  in  the  Italian  Alps  taken  not  long  after  the  Capo¬ 
retto  disaster,  showing  the  wreckage  caused  by  Austrian  shells 
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Looking  down  on  a  hospital  situated  somewhere  at  the  Italian  front,  showing  plainly 
the  Red  Cross  on  the  roofs  and  American  Red  Cross  ambulances  in  the  courtyard 


Cross  of  the  Italian  Government,  ten  have  been 
awarded  the  silver  medal  for  valor,  and  four  the  bronze 
medal  for  valor. 

When  the  Austro-German  offensive  came  in  June, 
the  emergency  character  of  Red  Cross  work  was  strik¬ 
ingly  shown.  The  Stores  and  Transportation  Depart¬ 
ment,  which  has  warehouses  in  all  the  principal  Italian 
centres,  had  worked  out  a  plan  for  just  such  an  emer¬ 
gency  and  within  a  few  hours  after  the  call  it  had  its 
vans  and  camions  rolling  to  the  front  carrying  supplies 
wanted  in  hospitals — beds,  bedding,  linen,  surgical 
dressings,  drugs,  and  surgical  instruments.  Of  the 
several  hundred  Italian  hospitals  supplied  regularly 
by  the  American  Red  Cross  through  its  department 
of  Medical  Affairs,  a  large  proportion  are  in  the  war 
zone.  In  seven  months  this  department  has  filled  the 
requirements  of  2,629  hospitals,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
military  hospitals,  and  more  than  one  thousand  are  in 
the  Zona  di  Guerra.  More  than  six  million  articles 
were  sent  out  to  the  hospitals  during  that  time  from  the 
central  warehouse  in  Rome. 

Home  Service  has  been  instituted  by  the  Red  Cross 
in  I  taly  and  preparations  have  been  made  to  act  in  what¬ 
ever  way  may  be  desired  in  connection  with  the  hospital 
service.  Our  own  hospitals  number  three,  not  in¬ 
cluding  one  which,  completely  equipped,  has  just 


been  turned  over  to  the  United  States  Navy  as  a  gift 
from  the  American  Red  Cross. 

As  the  number  of  our  soldiers  increases  so  will  the 
work  of  the  Red  Cross  increase  and  change  in  char¬ 
acter.  The  emphasis  which,  for  reasons  that  I  hope 
this  article  has  made  clear,  has  been  laid  on  civilian 
relief  will  naturally  swing  to  military  relief.  We  must, 
however,  be  always  prepared  to  meet  any  emergency 
and  to  fill  the  demand,  and  there  is  never  any  telling 
what  the  call  may  be.  It  may  be,  as  was  the  case  re¬ 
cently,  a  sudden  call  from  Washington  Headquarters 
to  send  relief  to  the  stricken  population  of  Mitylene, 
involving  the  quick  expedition  of  our  officers  with  a 
shipload  of  hospital  and  food  supplies;  it  may  be  coping 
with  an  epidemic  such  as  the  Spanish  fever  which,  in 
late  September,  caused  the  Italian  Government  to 
appeal  to  the  American  Red  Cross;  it  may  be  the  hasty 
but  complete  establishment  and  equipment  of  a  large 
hospital;  it  may  be  the  outpouring  of  refugees,  such  as 
caused  us  to  build  a  new  city  for  their  care;  it  may  be 
the  urgent,  varied  demands  of  a  new  offensive.  What¬ 
ever  form  the  blight  of  war  may  take;  whatever  the 
nature  or  extent  of  the  wounds  that  war  may  cause, 
the  American  Red  Cross,  as  a  representative  and  agent 
of  the  American  people,  must  show  itself  ready  and 
able  to  help. 


/ 

A  Helping  Hand  for  the  Belgians 

By  Lieut.-Colonel  Ernest  P .  Bicknell 

Commissioner  for  Belgium 


As  zve  go  to  press ,  the  Red  Cross  is  moving  forward  in  Belgium  behind  the  army 
of  occupation.  But  we  present  Colonel  Bicknell’ s  article  as  it  was  written. 


A  FEW  miles  back  of  Ypres  there  live  to-day  some 
children  of  the  city  in  a  Belgian  orphanage 
which  the  American  Red  Cross,  through  its 
Belgian  Commission, 
is  supporting.  They 
can  see  the  gunflashes 
at  night  and  the  Ger- 
man  planes  by 
day.  They  can  hear 
the  sullen  roar  of  the 
guns  when  the  wind 
is  right,  and  the 
bombs  exploding  in 
villages  near  by. 

Yet  these  children 
live  in  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  part  of  France, 
the  rolling  country 
west  of  St.  Omer 
rising  from  the  city, 
looking  over  at  its 
spires  and  towers, 
and  across  fields  to 
Cassell  Mountain  in 
the  blue  distance. 

They  have  plenty  of 
space  to  run  in,  plenty 
of  grass  to  play  on, 
plenty  of  trees  and 
flowers. 

These  wards  of  the 
American  Red  Cross 
are  in  charge  of  the 
Cure  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Pierre,  Ypres, 
the  good  Father  De- 
laere.  He  now  has 
one  hundred  thirty- 
one  young  girls  in 
this  orphanage.  The 


Cure  fought  for  his  church  and  his  people  in  Ypres 
against  shells  and  firebrands;  again  and  again  he 
helped  extinguish  the  fire  kindled  on  the  roof  of  his 

church.  He  climbed 
up  under  shell  fire 
and  kicked  off  the 
brands.  Until  the 
final  evacuation  of 
the  city  he  stayed  and 
ministered  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  He  is  a  brave 
old  man  and  a  kind 
and  good  one.  When 
at  last  he  was  or¬ 
dered  out  of  Ypres 
by  the  Minister  of 
War  himself,  he  gath- 
ered  together  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  had  been 
sheltered  here  and 
there  and  took  them 
to  the  old  chateau  of 
the  Counts  of  Wisque, 
where  they  are  being 
wisely  cared  for. 

This  work  tha;  the 
American  Red  Cross 
is  doing  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Ypres  at 
Wisque  is  typical  of 
its  activities  generally 
in  Belgium.  Father 
Delaere  is  typical  of 
the  Belgians  who  are 
cooperating  so  won¬ 
derfully  with  us. 

Imagine, if  you  will, 
that  you  have  just 
been  to  Belgium  and 
to  the  northern  part 


The  Abbe  of  Delaere,  the  Cure  of  Ypres,  who,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Red  Cross,  has  established  an  orphanage 
for  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  children  at  Wisque 
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of  France  bordering  on  Belgium,  and  that  while  there 
you  were  taken  to  see  some  of  the  activities  of  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

On  your  first  day,  you  visited  Coxyde-Ville,  Coxyde- 
Bains,  Oost-Duinkerke,  Nieuport-Ville,  and  Nieuport- 
Bains,  all  constantly  under  fire,  a  network  of  trenches, 
the  front  lines  of  the  fighting.  The  houses  are  ruins 
in  tumbled-down  confusion. 

In  the  afternoon  you  saw  Furnes,  which  has  been 
almost  entirely  evac¬ 
uated  several  times 
during  the  war  and 
which  was  subjected 
to  the  worst  bombard¬ 
ment  in  its  history 
last  March,  when  the 
remnant  of  its  civil 
population  fled  in 
terror  across  the  fields 
to  our  children’s  col¬ 
ony  at  Leysele.  It 
is  shelled  practically 
every  day  now.  In 
the  college  of  Furnes 
lives  M.  Steyaert, 

Commissaire  d’Arron- 
dissement  de  FurneSi 
the  representative  of 
the  civil  government 
and  one  of  the  best 
and  bravest  men  we 
know.  Through  him 
the  Red  Cross  has 
been  of  constant  aid 
to  the  poor  people  of 
thisshell-riddcn  place. 

Until  the  recent  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  Belgians 
he  was  the  only 
individual  living  in 
Furnes,  he  and  his 
faithful  dog. 

We  then  went  down 
the  big  Furnes-Ypres 
road  to  Vinckem  and 
visited  the  schools  of 
Her  Majesty  the 
Queen.  Here  are  540 
children  brought  to¬ 
gether  from  the  firing 
line  of  the  Allies  in 
Belgium.  These  chil¬ 
dren  were  exposed  to 
gas  and  shell  attack 
and  in  many  cases 
their  homes  were  des¬ 
troyed  and  their  par¬ 
ents  killed.  In  other 
cases  their  parents  were  willing  to  stay  on  their 
farms  to  take  care  of  their  property;  they  sent 
their  children  away  in  Red  Cross  camions  to  places  of 
greater  safety. 

You  saw  at  Vinckem  the  building  which  is  being 
built  by  the  American  Red  Cross  for  the  Queen  (at  a 


cost  of  $30,000)  to  care  for  children  under  four  years  of 
age.  In  the  two  schools  which  you  visited  you  found 
children  from  four  years  to  eight  years  of  age  in  one 
establishment,  and  from  eight  to  twelve  years  in  the 
other  establishment.  We  have  now  made  it  possible 
to  take  even  smaller  children.  The  school  of  Her 
Majesty  is  exceedingly  well  run.  She  will  not  per¬ 
mit  anything  which  is  fanatical  along  religious  lines 
because  she  has  there  the  children  of  catholics,  liberals, 

and  socialists. 

At  Vinckem  and 
Wulveringhem  you 
also  visited  the  great 
hospital  of  the  Bel¬ 
gian  Red  Cross  known 
as  “VHopital  Ocean” 
filled  with  patients 
evacuated  from  La 
Panne.  This  is  the 
hospital  of  Dr.  De- 
Page,  one  of  the  most 
famous  surgeons  of 
the  world.  This  front¬ 
line  hospital  now 
takes  care  of  250 
wounded  men  and 
400  gas  cases.  It 
evacuates  promptly 
back  to  its  second- 
line  hospital  at  Virval, 
near  Calais,  and  to  its 
third-line  hospital  at 
Mortain  in  Calvados. 
Doctor  DePage  is  in 
charge  of  all. 

The  most  distin¬ 
guished  American 
doctors  who  have  vis¬ 
ited  the  Ocean  Hospi¬ 
tal  say  that  it  is  one 
of  the  very  best  in 
the  world.  Last 
summer  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross  gave 
$100,000  to  help  build 
the  hospital  at  Vinck¬ 
em,  and  we  have  just 
given  $200,000  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  Belgian 
Red  Cross,  which  can¬ 
not  appeal  to  people 
in  Belgium  for  funds, 
and  which  finds  itself 
with  an  absolutely 
empty  treasury,  now 
in  the  fifth  year  of 
the  war. 

You  also  saw  at 
Vinckem  or  Wulveringhem — for  they  are  places  ad¬ 
joining — the  Foyer  du  Soldat,  a  large  recreation  hall 
for  convalescent  soldiers  from  the  hospital  and  the 
soldiers  in  the  camps  near  by.  This  was  built 
by  the  Ocean  Hospital  and  furnished  by  the  Appui 
Beige  and  the  “Gifts  for  Belgian  Soldiers,”  with 


*  .m 


A  munilion  worker  in  Belgium  arriving 
at  the  day  nursery  to  get  her  baby,  whom 
the  Red  Cross  has  guarded  during  the  day 
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the  financial  assistance  of  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

You  also  saw,  just  outside  of  Leysele,  the  barracks 
put  up  by  the  American  Red  Cross  for  children’s  use, 
but  which  for  six  months  were  occupied  by  several 
hundred  of  the  refugees  who  fled  from  Furnes  and  other 
villages  in  March.  There  was  no  place  for  them  to  go, 
so  we  sheltered  them  temporarily  until  they  could  be 
sent  away  to  places  of  safety  in  France.  These  beauti¬ 
ful  barracks  and  lovely  grounds  have  just  been  turned 
over  to  the  new  work  for  the  saving  of  Belgian  babies 
which  we  are  organizing  at  the  request  of  the  Queen. 
American  doctors  and  nurses  have  gone  up  to  take 
charge  of  this  establishment. 

At  LaPanne  you  saw  the  Bains  Militaires,  where 
one  German  shell  gave  us  seventy  casualties  and  where 
the  American  Red  Cross  was  on  hand  at  once  to  give 
emergency  relief.  Later  we  gave  financial  assistance 
to  some  of  the  families  rendered  destitute. 

During  our  trips  near  the  front,  I  showed  you  the 
Royal  Palace  where  the  Queen  lives  and  told  you  of 
our  supplying  her  with  a  fund  of  $1,000  with  which 
to  provide  comforts  for  sick  and  wounded  Belgian 
soldiers  in  hospitals  and  for  other  victims  of  the  war. 
She  is  an  admirable  nurse,  visits  hundreds  of  cases 
every  year,  and  knows  the  conditions  of  her  people. 
She  is  able  to  give  fruit  and  jelly  and  other  kinds  of 
food  to  the  soldiers,  which  would  have  been  impossible 
without  the  help  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 


You  saw  Hoogstaede  and  the  Belgian  Military 
Hospital,  Costvleteren,  Woosten,  and  Ypres.  In  all 
these  places  you  passed  camps  of  the  soldiers  and  saw 
some  of  the  tents  for  canteen  work  put  there  by  the 
Gifts  for  Belgian  Soldiers  Fund  of  the  American  Red 
Cross.  These  tents  are  double  and  in  the  winter  time 
are  heated  by  stoves.  They  are  the  only  places  where 
thousands  of  soldiers  have  to  go  for  warmth  and  light; 
after  four  o’clock  in  the  winter  time  here  it  is  quite 
dark. 

You  saw  Ypres  and  the  Commissaire  d’ Arrondisse- 
ment  d’  Ypres,  only  a  few  miles  away,  which  is  looking 
after  the  refugees  and  has  in  hand  an  emergency  fund 
from  us. 

Ypres  is  intensely  interesting.  It  has  been  shelled 
and  gassed  as  few  other  places.  And  Ypres  is  majestic 
in  its  ruin.  So  many  men  have  struggled  there,  so 
many  lives  have  been  laid  down  there,  so  many  acts 
of  daring  heroism  are  associated  with  the  place,  that  it 
will  always  be  very  sacred  ground.  But  more  sacred 
than  the  bricks  and  mortar  and  fallen  stones  of  the  city 
are  the  people  of  Ypres. 

I  then  took  you  to  Renescure  where  you  saw  a 
hundred  French  children  evacuated  from  Hazebrook, 
Nieppe,  and  a  number  of  French  villages  occupied  by 
the  Germans  in  their  big  advance  in  March. 

In  Renescure  I  showed  you  the  hospital  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  sisters  for  the  care  of  the  tubercular,  cancerous, 
lame,  blind,  and  oldest  and  most  repulsive  people. 


Schoolboys  from  the  bombarded  city  of  Nancy,  drilling  on  the  beach  at  St.  Lunaire, 
in  Brittany,  where  they  were  housed  and  fed  and  taught  by  the  Red  Cross 
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Madame  Rolin  (on  the  right,  wearing  a  dark  felt  hat),  the  sister  of  the  Belgian 
Minister  of  Finance,  maintains,  with  the  help  of  the  Red  Cross,  a  day  nursery 
for  the  children  of  Belgian  women  who  are  working  to  sustain  the  Army 


These  sisters  also  go  out  and  visit  the  homes  of  sick 
people  in  the  village.  We  are  helping  these  Catholic 
sisters. 

I  told  you  that  we  are  helping  to  care  for  more  than 
six  thousand  children  in  France.  We  are  helping  the 
Belgian  military  hospitals  at  the  rear.  We  are  helping 
the  most  needy  of  the  thousands  of  Belgian  refugees  in 
France,  in  England,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Holland. 

We  did  not  come  here,  after  three  years  of  war,  to 
take  the  place  of  the  societies  which  have  been  doing 
war  relief  work  since  the  beginning;  we  came  with  the 
idea  that  we  could  learn  from  their  experience,  and 


help  them  carry  out  their  work.  We  adopted  the 
definite  principle  that  we  would  not  organize  any 
machinery  except  in  places  where  there  was  no  ma¬ 
chinery  to  do  the  work. 

We  are  trying  to  keep  up  the  courage  of  the  Belgian 
Army;  we  are  trying  to  keep  up  the  morale  of  the  Bel¬ 
gian  people  who  have  been  away  from  their  homes  for 
all  these  long  years;  we  are  trying  to  save  the  next 
generation  of  Belgian  babies  so  that  they  can  grow  up 
and  rebuild  the  nation.  We  are  trying  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  an  enduring  friendship  between  Belgium 
and  America. 


A  wonderful  work,  which  the  American  Red  Cross  is  doing  in  Switzerland,  is  the  reuniting 
of  families.  By  ingenious  card-indexing  the  Red  Cross  is  able  to  locate  and  bring  together 
fugitives  from  invaded  districts,  interned  soldiers,  and  their  relatives  from  France 


Our  Work  in  Switzerland 

By  J.  Benjamin  Dimmick 

Commissioner  for  Switzerland 

The  day  of  closing  these  pages  comes  the  news  of  the  release  of  American  prisoners.  But  many  of 
the  facts  in  Mr.  DimmAck’ s  article  are  practically  unknown,  and  we  print  it  without  change  of  tense 


THE  first  and  foremost  duty  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  Switzerland,  acting  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  American  people,  has  been  to 
care  for  American  prisoners  in  Germany. 

Each  week  packages,  big  heaping-measure  packages, 
of  solid  and  nourishing  American  food,  together  with 
tobacco,  chocolate,  jam,  and  other  luxuries  thrown  in, 
have  been  shipped  to  our  boys  in  Germany.  In  addi¬ 
tion  complete  outfits  of  army  clothing  and  toilet  articles 
have  been  supplied  to  them. 

The  postcards  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  these 
packages,  signed  by  the  American  prisoners  themselves, 
are  in  the  files  of  the  American  Red  Cross  at  Berne. 
These  receipted  postcards  show  that  about  86  per 
cent,  of  all  food  and  clothing  packages  shipped  to  our 
boys  in  Germany  have  actually  reached  them. 


Members  of  the  Spanish  Legation  at  Berlin  and  other 
neutral  emissaries  regularly  visit  every  camp  in  Ger¬ 
many  where  Americans  are  confined.  Every  com¬ 
plaint  is  investigated  by  the  Red  Cross  at  Berne, 
which  has  interviews  with  these  Spanish,  Swiss,  and 
other  neutral  investigators  when  they  make  their 
regular  visit  to  Switzerland. 

On  September  30,  1918,  there  were  in  German  prison 
camps  a  grand  total  of  1,765  Americans,  according  to 
statistics  received  from  Germany  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  in  Switzerland.  This  was  an  increase  of  424 
over  the  previous  two-week  period  ending  September 
14.  Of  this  total  145  were  army  officers,  3  were  naval 
officers,  1,471  were  soldiers,  and  8  sailors.  The  rest 
were  seamen,  captured  by  German  raiders  and  U-boats, 
and  interned  American  civilians — 138  in  all. 
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Up  to  September  15  the  names  of  more  than  20,000 
German  soldiers  made  prisoner  by  American  troops 
had  been  sent  by  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Switzer¬ 
land  through  neutral  sources  to  Germany. 

At  Buchs  on  the  Austrian  frontier  the  American  Red 
Cross  established  a  canteen  and  medical  station  where 
the  Italian  soldiers  and  refugees,  fresh  from  Austrian 
and  German  prison  camps,  arrived  each  week.  There 
were  24,000  Italian  prisoners  in  Austria  who  were  in  a 
more  or  less  advanced  stage  of  tuberculosis. 

Repatriated  Italians  arrived  in  filthy  rags,  some  of 
them  without  shoes  and  with  their  feet  encased  in 
paper.  Many  were  emaciated  from  starvation. 
Others  had  purulent  wounds  and  almost  invariably  the 
exchanged  soldiers  had  tuberculosis.  The  American 
Red  Cross  canteen,  cooperating  with  the  Swiss  and 
Italian  Red  Cross  officials,  supplied  these  unfortunates 
with  food,  clothing,  and  other  necessities  and  gave 
them  medical  treatment. 

The  Department  for  the  Relief  of  American  Pris¬ 
oners  of  War  was  started  in  November,  1917,  by  Ellis 
L.  Dresel  of  the  American  Legation  in  Berne.  Mr. 
Dresel  was  assisted  in  the  preliminary  organization  of 
this  work  by  W.  W. 

Husband  and  J.  Cooke- 
Smith. 

Mr.  Dresel  resigned 
in  April,  1918,  to  take 
charge  of  the  work  of 
the  War  Trade  Board 
in  Switzerland.  At  that 
time  there  were  211 
American  prisoners  in 
Germany. 

Major  Carl  Taylor, 
of  the  Red  Cross,  was 
sent  from  France  to 
handle  temporarily  the 
work  pending  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Carl  P.  Den¬ 
nett,  of  Boston,  who 
sailed  for  Switzerland 
on  May  6,  1918,  to 
organize  the  relief  work 
of  American  prisoners 
of  war  on  the  large 
scale  demanded  by  the 
inevitable  increase  in 
prisoners  due  to  the 
large  military  forces  be¬ 
ing  sent  by  the  United 
States  to  France. 

Mr.  Dennett  was 
accompanied  by  Atholl 
McBean,  of  San  Francisco,  who  assumed  responsibility 
for  the  transportation,  packing,  storage,  and  shipping 
of  relief  supplies. 

Upon  his  arrival  Mr.  Dennett  placed  orders  for  sup¬ 
plies  sufficient  for  20,000  men  for  a  period  of  six  months. 
One-quarter  of  these  supplies  were  shipped  to  Copen¬ 
hagen  and  one-quarter  to  Lausanne  to  guard  against 
interruption  in  transit. 

New  and  improved  methods  of  communication  were 
established  for  locating  American  prisoners  of  war  in 


Germany  and  for  transmitting  this  information  to 
America.  Connections  also  were  made  with  General 
Headquarters  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
in  France  and,  by  special  arrangement,  lists  of  all 
German  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  American  forces 
were  transmitted  to  Germany  through  the  American 
Red  Cross  at  Berne. 

American  prisoners  of  war  in  Germany  were  traced 
through  the  American  Red  Cross  Prisoners  of  War 
Department  at  Berne.  The  Red  Cross  received  from 
American  General  Headquarters  in  France  lists  of  all 
missing  men  and  from  Germany  lists  of  all  American 
prisoners. 

The  list  of  American  prisoners  received  from  Germany 
was  telegraphed  at  once  upon  receipt  to  American 
General  Headquarters  in  France,  and  cabled  to  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  Washington  which,  in  turn, 
notified  the  families  of  the  men. 

As  soon  as  a  prisoner’s  name  and  address  was  re¬ 
ceived  a  package  of  food  was  sent  to  him  from  the 
Berne  storehouses,  together  with  clothing,  tobacco, 
toilet  articles,  and  supplies  of  all  sorts. 

The  centre  of  all  American  Red  Cross  activities  in 

Switzerland  is  at  Berne, 
the  capital,  where  at  6, 
Hirschengraben,  the 
Commission  occupies 
the  old  offices  of  the 
American  Legation  as 
well  as  several  floors  of 
an  adjoining  building. 
A  three -story  ware¬ 
house  and  a  half  dozen 
storage  sheds  have  been 
rented  at  Bumpliz, 
three  miles  from  Berne, 
and  in  addition  a  new 
building  has  been  con¬ 
structed  near  by. 

Another  reserve 
warehouse  for  the  stor¬ 
age  of  additional  sup¬ 
plies  for  5,000  prisoners 
for  six  months  was 
opened  at  Renens,  near 
Lausanne,  while  a  simi¬ 
lar  reserve  warehouse 
was  established  at  Co¬ 
penhagen  to  cooperate 
with  the  Swiss  reserve 
warehouses. 

At  all  three  ware¬ 
houses  large  forces  were 
constantly  employed  in 
packing  food,  tobacco,  and  supplies  and  in  assuring 
their  proper  transportation  into  Germany.  A  clerical 
staff  in  Berne  kept  in  constant  communication  with 
the  prisoners  in  Germany. 

As  soon  as  the  name  and  prison-camp  address  of  an 
American  prisoner  in  Germany  reached  Berne  it  was 
sent  to  the  storehouse  and  packing  plant.  There 
was  then  immediately  sent  to  him  a  food  package  con¬ 
taining  2  lb.  roast  beef,  2  lb.  salmon,  2  lb.  corned  beef, 

]  lb.  butter,  three  cans  baked  pork  and  beans,  2  lb. 


J.  Benjamin  Dimmick,  Commissioner  for  Switzerland, 
answered  the  Red  Cross  call  from  Scranton,  Penna., 
where  he  was  President  of  the  Lackawanna  Trust 
Company  and  connected  with  many  business  interests 
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prunes,  figs  or  raisins,  10  packages  hard  bread  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  fresh-baked  bread  in  winter,  ioo  cigarettes, 
coffee,  sugar,  salt,  soap,  towels,  hair  brush,  comb, 
razor,  shaving  soap,  tooth  paste,  tooth  brush,  paper, 
two  suits  of  underclothing  and  a  postcard  to  be  sent  to 
the  American  Red  Cross  at  Berne  on  which  the  prisoner 
acknowledged  receipt  of  the  package  and  stated  what 
else  he  desired. 

Each  week  thereafter  a  similar  package  was  sent 
him  and  each  month  he  received  i  lb.  hard  candy,  2  lbs. 
jam,  a  pipe,  smoking  tobacco,  or  cigarettes,  as  he  pre¬ 
ferred,  together  with  a  half  pound  of  drinking  chocolate. 

If  the  prisoner  needed  a  new  uniform,  overcoat,  hat, 
or  shoes,  he  indicated  his  measurements  on  the  card 
sent  him  and  uniforms  to  measure  were  made  at  Berne 
from  material  stored  there.  Insignia  of  rank  accom¬ 
panied  each  uniform. 

A  card  index  was  kept  showing  each  prisoner’s  name 
and  that  of  his  nearest  relative  or  friend  in  the  United 
States  who  were  immediately  informed  by  the  Red 
Cross  at  Washington,  by  telegraph,  so  that  letters 
might  go  forward  to  the  prisoner  at  once. 

At  each  camp  there  was  a  committee,  with  officers 
chosen  by  the  prisoners  themselves,  which  made  a 
monthly  report  of  receipts  of  food  and  clothing  and 
stated  any  special  requirements.  These  committees 
were  supplied  with  extra  stores  so  that  new  prisoners 
might  be  given  proper  food,  clothing,  and  toilet  articles 
immediately  upon  arrival  and  pending  the  receipt  of 
their  personal  packages  from  Berne.  The  American 
Red  Cross  also  transmitted  to  prisoners  all  money  and 
parcels  sent  to  them  by  relatives  and  friends. 

An  appropriation  has  been  made  by  the  Red  Cross 


for  the  relief  of  civilians  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
Allied  nations  in  Switzerland  or  in  transit,  and  a  further 
and  large  appropriation  for  the  construction,  supply, 
and  maintenance  of  hospitals,  huts,  canteens,  and 
homes  for  interned  American  and  Allied  officers  and 
soldiers.. 

Dr.  Worcester,  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Commis¬ 
sion,  has  been  making  extensive  preparations  for  the 
reception  of  the  first  interned  American  prisoners. 
The  invalid  prisoners  of  war  who  have  come  out  of 
Germany  require  mental  and  moral  upbuilding.  For 
many  months  they  can  be  given  only  the  lightest  man¬ 
ual  labor,  and  to  meet  this  condition  the  Swiss  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  American  Red  Cross  encouraged  the 
opening  of  ateliers  and  workshops  at  the  various  intern¬ 
ment  camps.  These  workshops  are  not  self-supporting 
and  the  Red  Cross  is  devoting  large  sums  to  their 
maintenance.  Whenever  possible  these  workshops 
are  brought  under  the  supervision  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  recently  several  ateliers  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  where  needy  Swiss  women  make  hospital  supplies 
and  articles  for  internes. 

A  close  cooperation  is  maintained  with  the  Swiss  Red 
Cross  and  the  International  Red  Cross.  Hospitals 
operating  under  the  auspices  of  neutral  and  Allied 
nations,  where  Allied  soldiers  and  civilians  as  well  as 
neutral  citizens  are  undergoing  treatment  for  disease, 
wounds,  or  tuberculosis  contracted  in  German  prison 
camps,  are  constantly  being  assisted  by  the  American 
Red  Cross. 

A  donation  of  $ 100,000  has  been  made  to  the  Swiss 
Red  Cross  which  is  being  used  for  the  benefit  of  soldiers 
of  the  Allied  nations  in  transit  through  or  interned 


The  freight  shed  at  Bumpli{,  near  Berne,  where  on  Saturdays  the  trains, 
loaded  with  food  and  clothing  boxes,  left  for  the  prison  camps  in  Germany 
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Professor  H.  R.  Fairclough,  of  Leland  Stanford  University,  overseeing  canteen  work  in  Switzerland — 
in  this  case  feeding  Italians  who  are  being  repatriated  through  Buchs,  on  the  Austrian  border 


in  Switzerland.  Part  of  the  money  is  being  used  to 
relieve  distress  among  the  Swiss  civilian  population. 
Carloads  of  white  flour  are  regularly  arriving  in  Switzer¬ 
land  from  America.  American  food  stuffs  have  de¬ 
livered  Switzerland  from  a  serious  economic  situation. 

In  addition  to  the  $100,000  mentioned,  substantial 
appropriations  have  been  made  for  societies  doing 
relief  work  in  Switzerland  and  for  the  relief  of  Swiss 
families  whose  sons  or  fathers  are  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  Army. 

Two  Russian  relief  societies  in  Berne  and  others  at 
Geneva  and  Lausanne  are  being  assisted  regularly. 
The  American  Red  Cross  also  is  operating  workrooms 
where  the  wives  and  daughters  of  Swiss  soldiers  who 
are  in  reduced  circumstances  are  making  clothing  and 
surgical  supplies. 

More  than  800,000  French  and  Belgian  evacuees 
from  the  invaded  districts  of  Belgium  and  northern 
France  have  passed  through  Switzerland  from  Ger¬ 
many  up  to  September  1,  1918.  The  evacuees  enter 
Switzerland  at  Basle  and  pass  out  at  Bouveret  at  the 
rate  of  about  8,500  a  week. 

The  sum  of  $100,000  has  been  set  aside  for  the  relief 
of  these  evacuees,  especially  the  children  of  the  invaded 
districts.  The  condition  of  these  aged  refugees  and 
undernourished  children  is  deplorable  and  the  American 
Red  Cross  is  working  day  and  night  to  relieve  their 
distress. 

The  American  Red  Cross  in  Switzerland,  cooperating 
with  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Belgium  and  certain 


Swiss  societies,  is  feeding,  lodging,  clothing,  and  educat¬ 
ing  500  Belgian  children  in  special  institutions. 

With  Switzerland  as  a  base,  a  determined  effort  is 
being  made  by  the  American  Red  Cross  to  assist  Serbia. 
Fifty  thousand  dollars  is  being  used  for  the  relief  of 
Serbian  officers  and  students  who  are  cut  off  from  their 
own  country.  Out  of  this  fund  there  are  being  sup¬ 
ported  at  Montana  and  Leysin  in  Switzerland,  nearly 
one  hundred  sick  Serbian  officers  and  Serbian  medical 
students  who  are  being  shown  especially  how  to  care 
for  tuberculosis  cases.  Later  they  will  be  sent  back  to 
Serbia  to  treat  the  Serbian  civilian  population. 

Destitute  Rumanians  in  Switzerland  also  have  been 
given  financial  and  medical  aid,  $20,000  in  all  being 
devoted  to  their  needs.  Turkish  Armenians  who 
escaped  the  Turkish  massacres  and  fled  into  Switzer¬ 
land  were  given  generous  aid  by  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

During  the  epidemic  of  Spanish  grippe,  which  caused 
hundreds  of  deaths  in  Switzerland  among  Swiss  soldiers 
and  the  civil  population,  the  Swiss  hospitals  were  filled 
to  overflowing  and  hundreds  of  cases  were  without 
hospital  accommodation  or  buildings  for  isolation. 

In  this  emergency  the  American  Red  Cross  offered 
any  part  of  $100,000  that  might  be  necessary  to  provide 
immediate  relief.  The  offer  was  accepted  by  the  Swiss 
Government  with  expressions  of  profound  gratitude 
and  the  money  has  been  used  in  providing  immediate 
relief  and  in  preventing  the  further  spread  of  the 
disease. 


The  Evening  Skyline  of  Jerusalem. — A 
photograph  taken  from  the  Mount  of  Olives 
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]W\R-  John  H.  Finley.  Red  Cross  Commissioner  to  Palestine,  landed  just  as  we  go  to  press,  after  a  remark- 
able  journey — three  weeks  from  Jerusalem  to  New  York.  Not  anticipating  Dr.  Finley's  quick  return 
we  had  asked  M r.  Charles  W.  Whitehair  to  write  what  he  saw  of  the  Red  Cross  work  in  the  Holy  Land.  Mr. 
Whitehair  is  a  noted  Y.  M.  C.  A.  man;  he  went  to  Palestine  at  the  invitation  of  General  Allenby;  he  was  with 
Dr.  Finley;  he  is  an  admirer  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  a  warm  friend  of  our  Commissioner.  By 
reducing  the  space  assigned  to  Mr.  Whitehair  s  article,  we  are  able  to  insert  at  the  last  minute  this  beautiful 
bit  from  Dr.  Finley  himself. 


Palestine  Just  Over  the 
Horizon 

By  Colonel  John  H.  Finley 

American  Red  Cross  Commissioner  to  Palestine 

PALESTINE  does  not  now  seem  to  me  so 
far  away.  It  is  just  over  the  edge  of  the 
horizon.  The  sun  now  comes  up  always 
for  me  over  the  mystical  mountains  of  Moab  and 
walks  with  shining  sandals  upon  the  waters  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  where  I  saw  it  so  often  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  which  is  also  known  as  the 
“Mountain  of  Light.”  The  sun  now  goes  down 
always  in  the  glory  that  hangs  over  “Jerusalem 
the  Golden.”  The  crescent  moon  will  always 
have  beneath  it  the  dome  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar 
that  stands  near  the  site  of  theTempleof  Solomon. 
The  stars,  since  my  journey  by  night  from  Beer- 


sheba,  will  always  be  those  that  Abraham  was 
unable  to  count,  and  the  twilight  shadows  will 
always  be  those  that  gather  in  the  Valley  of 
Kidron  about  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 

I  wish  that  I  could  put  this  sacred  land  upon 
the  horizon  of  every  American,  this  land  in  all  its 
misery,  sadness,  and  barrenness,  and  yet  with  all 
its  holy  associations  for  Jew  and  Gentile,  Mos¬ 
lem  and  Christian.  The  great  doctrine  of  uni¬ 
versal  brotherhood  that  was  first  preached  in  this 
land  by  One  who  is  its  author,  whether  He  is 
looked  upon  as  the  Saviour  or  as  the  greatest  of 
teachers;  the  divine  doctrine,  exemplified  so  won¬ 
derfully  in  America  in  these  latter  days,  is  spread¬ 
ing  again  to  the  land  of  His  birth — must  fill  it 
with  that  spirit  which  has  its  highest  and  noblest 
expression  in  the  Red  Cross. 

I  was  standing  one  morning  at  service  in  a  little 
chapel  on  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
in  a  bit  of  bewilderment,  not  knowing  the  forms 
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of  the  church.  A  sacristan  had  brought  me  a 
carpet  on  which  to  stand  or  kneel,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  a  woman  (I  think  she  was  a  Russian 
pilgrim  stranded  there  by  the  war)  approached 
me  and,  seeing  the  mark  of  the  Red  Cross  upon 
my  collar,  said  in  the  French  tongue:  “Quelle 
croix?  grecque  ou  latine?”  (“What  cross?  Greek 
or  Latin?”)  I  finally  understood  that  she  wished 
to  have  me  answer  what  was  to  her  the  most  vital 
question  as  to  how  I  ma<Je  the  cross,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Greek  Church  or  the  Latin  Church. 
There  was  but  one  answer.  I  said,  “  Croix  rouge  ’ 
(“Red  Cross”) — the  Red  Cross  which  is  the 
symbol  not  of  any  one  faith  but  of  human  brother¬ 
hood,  of  universal  mercy. 

That  is  to  me  the  great  lesson  which  the  merci¬ 
ful  ministrations  of  the  Red  Cross  must  carry  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  above  all  other  places 
to  Palestine,  where  the  lines  of  sect  are  hard 
and  fast,  but  which  are  beginning  to  be  some¬ 
what  dimmed  by  the  helpful  service  that  the 
Red  Cross  is  seeking  to  give  to  all,  without  dis¬ 
crimination  as  to  creed  or  race. 

1  carried  to  Palestine  with  me  a  letter  which 


was  given  to  me  a  few  nights  before  I  started  by 
Mrs.  August  Belmont.  It  was  a  copy  of  a  letter 
written  by  a  Tommy  out  in  Palestine  to  his  wife. 

Ay,  Dearie — when  I  comes  home  again;  and  please 
God  Dearie  that  will  be  soon  now  Dearie,  the  Pastor 
can’t  say  nothin’  to  me  Dearie  about  the  Holy  Land, 
but  I’ll  have  zommat  to  say  to  he.  He  only  knows  it 
from  books  and  such  like  Dearie  an  showed  it  on  lan¬ 
tern  slides. — while  all  these  days  I’m  here  walkin  in 
holy  places  an  knows  ’em  like  Dearie,  fightin  for  ’em 
which  you  would  be  surprised  to  know  where  I’m  writin 
Dearie,  ay!  I’ll  have  zommat  to  say  to  Pastor,  so  will 
close  Dearie, 

From  your  loving  Husband. 

I  have  carried  this  letter  about  with  me  from 
Beersheba  to  Dan  and  from  Jaffa  to  Jericho,  and 
even  up  into  the  mountains  beyond  Jordan,  and  1 
thought  that  I  should  have  somewhat  to  say, 
not  only  to  the  Pastor,  but  to  many  others  when 
1  got  back.  But  I  am  in  the  state  of  mind  in 
which,  no  doubt,  Tommy  was  when  he  got  back  to 
his  own  country  and  to  his  “  Dearie.”  The  Holy 
Land  to  him  was  then  his  own  land  and  the  Holy 
Place  that  in  which  his  wife  and  children  and 


Colonel  Finley  standing  in  a  group  of  Armenian  boys,  who  are 
about  to  leave  Jerusalem  for  the  refugee  encampment  at  Port  Said 
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friends  were.  And  so  to  me  the  Holy  Land  is 
America,  realizing  in  its  spirit  the  teachings  of 
the  Great  Master  who  taught  and  wrought  among 
the  hills  of  Galilee — but  America  with  Palestine 
just  over  her  horizon. 

The  Tribute  of  a  “Y”  Man 

By  Charles  W.  Whitehair 

N  1916,  when  in  Egypt  and  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  I 
saw  the  splendid  work  then  being  done  by  the 
American  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief  Committee, 
but  which  is  now  being  directed  by  the  Red  Cross. 
During  the  past  few  months,  I  have  been  again 
in  Palestine,  andhavecome  indirect  touch  with  the 
work  of  the  newly  appointed  American  Red  Cross 
Commission. 

It  is  most  pathetic  to  see  how  the  country  has 
been  devastated  by  the  Turkish  Army.  The 
entire  population  has  been  brought  to  the  verge 
of  famine  and  starvation. 

The  Turks,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  com¬ 
mandeered  not  only  the  cattle  and  other  food 
supplies  of  the  country  but  took  from  the  civil 
population  whatever  they  wanted.  The  country 
has  been  dependent  upon  two  outside  sources  for 
its  food  supplies.  The  first  is  by  sea,  through 
Jaffa,  and  the  second  chiefly  by  camel  transport 
overland  from  the  districts  beyond  the  Jordan. 
The  supply  by  sea  was  cut  off  immediately  upon 
Turkey’s  entry  into  the  war;  the  other  source 
was  almost  eliminated,  for  farmers  soon  learned 
that  their  produce,  brought  across  the  Jordan, 
was  seized  by  the  Turkish  Army  and  their  cr.rr.els 
commandeered. 

In  1916,  the  whole  of  Palestine  was  visited  with 
a  terrible  plague  of  locusts.  These  little  insects 
ate  everything  in  the  fields,  and  left  the  country 
looking  as  though  it  had  been  swept  by  fire. 

Typhus  was  soon  rampant  in  many  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  cholera  broke  out.  In  Damascus, 
with  a  population  reckoned  at  around  four  hun¬ 
dred  thousand,  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  persons  were  carried  off  in 
two  years  by  famine,  executions,  deportation, 
cholera,  and  typhus. 

In  the  Holy  City,  starvation  and  pestilence 
swept  off  hundreds  of  the  population.  The 
Turks  deported  hundreds,  and  a  more  wretched 
place  it  would  have  been  hard  to  find. 

The  condition  of  the  Turkish  soldier  is  beyond 
belief;  his  pay,  being  approximately  50  cents  per 
month  in  peace  times,  is  worth  in  actual  value 
about  seven  and  a  half  cents.  His  clothing  con¬ 
sists  of  rags,  and  most  of  the  men  are  without  shoes. 
Whenever  a  camel  dies  they  cut  its  skin  into 
pieces  to  tie  about  their  feet,  many  of  them  being 
bare-footed. 


Palestine  was  further  devastated  by  the  Turks, 
who  cut  down  for  firewood  a  large  number  of  the 
olive  trees — the  greatest  internal  resource.  I  twill 
take  years  to  bring  the  olive  groves  back  to  nor¬ 
mal  state. 

I  marvel  at  the  wisdom  shown  in  the  selection 
of  the  Syrian  Palestine  Red  Cross  Commission. 
The  nurses  had  been  medical  missionaries  in 
Syria  before  the  war,  some  of  them  having  worked 
in  Palestine.  Probably  no  American  doctor 
knows  the  Near  East -as  well  as  Colonel  Ward. 
Before  the  war  he  was  connected  with  the  Medi¬ 
cal  College  at  Beirut;  and  during  the  present  war, 
before  America  entered  it,  he  was  on  a  number 
of  medical  missions  throughout  the  Turkish 
Empire. 

At  the  head  of  the  entire  Commission  was  Dr. 
John  H.  Finley,  the  prominent  American  educator. 
His  untiring  effort  to  get  acquainted  with  every 
phase  of  life  in  the  country  was  beautiful  to  see. 
He  walked  from  village  to  village,  so  as  to  get  in 
direct  touch  with  the  needs  of  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion.  Just  before  I  left  the  country  he  had  gone 
by  foot  from  the  sea  coast  overland  to  the 
Jordan. 

Among  the  many  activities  inaugurated  by 
the  Commission  the  following  are  especially 
noteworthy: 

As  the  country  is  practically  without  med¬ 
ical  service,  hospitals  are  being  opened.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  doctors  and  nurses  are  establishing  dis¬ 
pensaries  in  many  of  the  villages. 

The  poverty  is  so  extensive  that  the  only  hope 
for  relief  is  the  one  which  the  Red  Cross  is  follow¬ 
ing,  that  of  starting  useful  industries  which  will 
make  the  participants  self-supporting  and  self- 
respecting. 

In  addition  to  the  suffering  people  of  Palestine 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  Armenians  and  Syri¬ 
ans  have  managed  every  day  to  get  through  the 
Turkish  lines.  The  Red  Cross  is  helping  them 
with  food  and  clothing. 

Abandoned  and  refugee  children  are  at  once 
taken  in  hand  and  given  clothing  and  food  and 
put  into  orphanages  in  which  the  Red  Cross 
is  starting  schools. 

The  farms  of  Palestine  have  been  so  devastated 
by  the  Turks  that  it  will  be  a  tremendous  problem 
to  get  them  going  again.  But  in  the  Red 
Cross  Commission  are  agricultural  experts,  who 
took  with  them  from  America  engines,  trucks, 
tractors,  and  farm  implements,  so  that  as 
rapidly  as  possible  the  rehabilitation  will  go 
forward. 

As  an  American;  I  am  proud  and  thankful  that 
America  has  the  privilege  of  stretching  out  help¬ 
ing  hands  to  the  most  sacred  and  hallowed  coun¬ 
try  in  all  the  world. 
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The  two  photographs  on  this  page  are  German  pictures  captured  by  the  British  when  they  entered 
Jerusalem.  The  upper  one  shows  General  Falkenhayn  and  Djemal  Pasha,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Turkish  forces  in  Palestine,  known  as  “the  most  cruel  man  in  Turkey.”  The 
lower  one  shows  Turkish  cavalry  with  lances,  west  cf  Beer sheba  and  moving  toward  Jerusalem 


Gifts  from  the  Wounded 


By  Emily  Frances  Robbins 

Illustrations  by  J.  Henry  Bracker 


WHEN  I  took  with  me  to  the  hospital, 
where  I  had  heard  there  was  a  wounded 
man  back  from  France,  such  sundry 
little  gifts  as  1  could  think  of  for  his  comfort  and 
welfare,  I  did  not  know  that  1  was  to  receive  from 
him  gifts  the  value  of  which  I  could  never  reckon 
— gifts  from  the  wounded! 

Whatever  might  be  the  needs  of  men  going 
overseas,  I  was  sure  that  this  one,  who  had  re¬ 
turned  disabled  by  a  German  bomb  dropped  on 
a  hospital,  would  require  every  solace  and  service 
which  any  one  could  bestow.  For  those  going 
into  battle,  there  is  the  stimulation  of  uncertainty, 
of  hope  against  disablement.  For  those  brought 
back  from  battle,  there  is  grim  certainty.  Many 
soldiers  who  have  gone  bravely  into  battle 
face  disablement  with  despondency  and  despair. 

1  found  the  ward,  with  its  broad  middle  aisle 
and  double  row  of  beds.  Some  of  the  men  were 
lying  on  their  beds  in  bathrobes  and  slippers; 
one  was  tucked,  flat  and  comfortable,  under  the 
bedclothes;  another  was  practising  on  newly  ac¬ 
quired  crutches.  A  boyish  individual  was  rolling 
himself  recklessly  about  in  a  wheel  chair.  How 
was  1  to  find  the  one  I  had  come  to  see? 

One  of  the  patients  came  to  my  assistance. 
Around  his  neck  was  a  broad  leather  collar  cov¬ 


ered  with  white;  it  reached  nearly  to  his  ears  and 
held  his  head  high.  He  told  me,  over  the  top  of 

his  collar,  that  Private  M - ,  whom  1  had  come 

to  see,  had  gone  for  a  ride  as  part  of  the  hospital 
schedule.  He  suggested  that  1  wait. 

He  escorted  me  down  the  aisle.  All  the  men 
were  soldiers  injured  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
he  told  me.  I  inwardly  speculated  upon  what 
must  be  the  degree  of  their  bitterness,  on  being 
disabled  without  having  any  of  the  glory  of  fight¬ 
ing.  1  knew  that  the  man  at  my  side  noticed  me 
looking  at  the  thing  around  his  neck  and  so,  with 
a  smile  for  assurance  of  good  fellowship,  I  asked 
him  what  it  was  for.  With  a  responsive  com¬ 
radeship,  and  exactly  the  right  balance  between 
seriousness  and  good  nature,  he  said  he  had 
broken  his  neck. 

I  quickly  concealed  my  astonishment,  as  well 
as  my  admiration  for  his  good  cheer,  lest  I  re¬ 
mind  him  of  the  gravity  of  his  situation.  It 
developed  in  the  course  of  conversation  that  the 
injury  had  come  from  an  automobile  accident, 
and  that  a  piece  of  bone  was  gone  from  his  skull 
and  one  side  of  his  whole  body  was  affected. 
But  in  his  mind  was  only  an  intense  desire  to  get 
back  into  service.  “What  1  want  is  to  get  out 
of  here  and  be  doing  my  share,”  he  said. 
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The  ward  ended  in  a  many-windowed  room, 
vhere  one  woman  teacher  was  showing  several 
patients  how  to  make  baskets,  and  another  was 
guiding  a  man  in  the  operation  of  a  hand-machine 
:hat  was  supposed  to  turn  out  a  knitted  sock. 
iVith  the  ideal  ability  of  true  leaders,  these 
fcachers  were  apparently  a  little  more  intensely 
md  a  little  more  tirelessly  interested  than  their 
nost  enthusiastic  pupil.  Something  went  wrong 
Vith  the  knitting  machine,  and  1  half  suspected 
he  trouble  was  much  exaggerated  by  the  clever 
eacher  when  I  saw  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
>upil  seized  the  opportunity  to  take  it  to  pieces. 

1  Right  in  my  line,”  he  declared,  and  he  tinkered 
nd  filed,  until  he  was  quite  happily  oily,  and 
nussy,  and  shoppy. 

A  huge-framed,  ruddy-faced 
x-farmer,  with  a  bandaged 
oot,  sat  near  by  plying  four 
mber  needles,  knitting  a  skull 
ap — at  least,  that  is  what  he 
aid  it  was.  1  offered  to  teach 
im  a  more  nimble  method  of 
ickingthe  yarn  over  with  his 
)refinger,  instead  of  loosing 
is  grasp  of  the  needle  each 
ime  and  carrying  the  thread 
round  with  his  whole  hand; 
ut  he  contended  that  he  had 
way  of  his  own,  and  assured 
le  he  was  no  novice  at  the 
ame,  having  knit  mittens  and 
:arfs  when  he  was  a  small 
oy  in  Montana.  He  deplored 
ie  inefficiency  of  machine 
nitting.  He  compared  it  un- 
ivorably  with  his  own  supe- 
or  hand  method — knit  two, 
url  two,  knit  two,  purl  two. 
e  never  dropped  a  stitch, \he 
pasted,  ai  hough  he  had  to 
urry  because,  besides  this 
*ay  cap,  he  had  one  to  make 
i  yellow  and  black  that  had 
een  “ordered”  by  a  fellow 
ho  was  going  away. 

A  man  with  his  arm  in  a 
ing  spread  the  news  that 
lere  was  to  be  a  concert, 
regular  grand  opera.”  A 
asket-maker  declared  that  it 
as  too  much  trouble  to  go, 

5  folks  had  to  dress  in  a  high 
)llar  for  grand  opera.  Where¬ 
in  my  friend  with  the  in- 
tred  neck  had  his  triumph- 
at  moment;  he  could  go 
ithout  question! 


Several  of  them  were  talking  at  once.  A  new 
invalid  with  a  cane  limped  to  the  door  in  the 
midst  of  the  chattering.  He  called,  “Archibald! 
(a  name  chosen  to  conform  to  the  collar)  Archi¬ 
bald!”  In  the  noise  none  of  the  men  noticed 
him.  He  stamped  his  cane  vigorously,  and 
called  more  loudly,  with  a  proprietary  famil¬ 
iarity,  “Archibald!”  But  he  was  not  heard,  and 
whatever  the  important  message  was,  he  turned 
away,  immediately  diverted  by  a  joke  with  a  com¬ 
rade  by  his  side. 

“Archibald’s”  attention  was  occupied  by  two 
little  girls,  who  had  come  in  to  distribute  candy. 
One  of  them  was  introducing  the  other,  and  saying 
that  when  she  first  came  to  this  ward,  the  doctors 


‘Right  in  my  line,’  he  declared,  and 
he  tinkered  and  hammered  and  filed” 
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had  the  soldier’s  head  rigged  up  with  a  tackle 
from  the  ceiling.  “  Why  were  they  doing  that?” 

“Oh,  just  being  good  to  me,  and  giving  me  a 
good  time,”  “Archibald”  explained. 

“  Did  you  get  hurt  very  much?”  the  other  little 
girl  inquired. 

“Paralyzed  my  side,”  he  admitted,  “and  frac¬ 
tured  my  skull,  and  broke  my  neck — nothing 
very  serious,”  he  added,  without  a  change 
of  expression. 

I  marveled  at  the  saving  grace  which  lies  in 
adaptability.  Every  man  here  represented  a 
private  tragedy,  of  some  degree  or  other — every 
man  was  held  by  the  hand  of  Fate  from  doing  what 
he  wanted  to  do.  But  every  man  had  the  ability 
to  stretch  his  capacity-to-be-happy,  otherwise 
known  as  his  “sense  of  humor,”  and  to  make 
it  cover  the  circumstances  in  which  he  found 
himself. 

A  white-clad  nurse  appeared.  There  was  a 
lowering  of  the  din.  A  doctor  followed  her.  He 
gave  her  brief  instructions  and  she  answered  him 
in  a  low  voice  which  had  the  quality  of  having 
spoken  at  many  bedsides.  She  attended  strictly 
to  her  routine — a  thermometer,  a  pulse,  a  record 
in  a  book;  another  thermometer,  another  pulse, 
and  so  on.  Quickly  and  noiselessly,  from  one  to 
the  other,  she  worked  like  a  person  accustomed 
to  having  much  to  do  in  the  plain  business  of 
getting  well.  “Archibald”  took  the  opportunity 
to  speak  to  the  doctor  in  a  corner.  In  his  simple, 
direct  manner,  he  asked  if  he  might  not  now  be 
put  back  into  service.  He  knew  he  could  not  go 
into  the  infantry,  he  said,  but  he  was  ready  to  do 
something  else.  The  doctor  explained' as  kindly 
as  he  could  that  there  was  at  present  no  system 
that  used  a  man  if  he  wasn’t  up  to  standard; 
that  he  was  either  fit  to  fight,  or  not  fit  to  fight. 

I  pictured  “Archibald,”  having  left  his  little 
town  (and  “  Betty,”  as  I  learned  from  the  badinage) 
a  future  hero,  proud  in  his  uniform,  amidst  the 
drums  and  the  music  and  the  cheering;  I  pic¬ 
tured  him  discharged  for  disablement,  in  his  old 
clothes  again,  going  back,  with  none  of  the  glamor 
about  him  of  having  been  “over  there,”  and  none 
of  the  glory  of  having  fought.  And  in  the  long 
stretch  of  future  years,  broken  necks  are  broken 
necks.  But  I  knew  that  “Archibald”  had  a  gift 
from  the  gods  which  is  a  weapon  against  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  any  tragedy;  that  he  had  those  fine  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  good  sport  in  adversity  that  represent 
the  gentleman’s  agreement  with  Fate. 

A  messenger  announced  that  Private  M - 

was  back  from  his  ride,  and  asked  the  big  Mon¬ 
tana  farmer  to  “give  him  a  lift.”  In  another 
moment  I  was  by  his  bed,  on  the  edge  of  which 
he  had  just  been  placed.  I  was  looking  into  clear 
young  eyes  that  had  a  peculiarly  upright  quality; 


but  what  I  was  really  seeing,  with  a  pang,  was 
the  empty  bottoms  of  the  long  trousers.  I 
tried  to  explain  that  I  had  come  to  call,  to  help, 
that  I  had  hoped  I  might  assist — but  I  entirely 
forgot  what  I  had  intended  to  say. 

His  lips  parted  and  his  eyes  smiled  and  he  held 
out  his  hand,  just  as  if  the  handsome  face  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  the  thoughts  and 
character  behind  it,  had  no  connection  with  those 
empty  trouser-ends.  1  knew  it  was  the  same 
expression  as  when  there  had  been  feet — the 
expression  of  wholesome  bright  thoughts,  high 
inherent  principle,  and  assurance  of  a  normal  life 
ahead. 

He  did  not  begin  eagerly,  like  one  obsessed 
with  his  great  misfortune,  when  I  asked  him  if 
he  cared  to  talk  about  his  experiences.  He  settled 
himself  comfortably  against  the  pillows,  and  in  his 
quiet  manner  told  me  first  how  the  Germans  had 
sent  word  that  they  intended  to  bomb  six  hospi¬ 
tals,  but  that  nobody  believed  they  would  attempt 
to  carry  out  such  an  atrocious  plan. 

“Two  other  fellows  and  myself  were  lying  on 
cots  in  one  of  the  hospital  tents,”  he  said.  “We 
were  tired  from  long  guard  duty,  and  had  gone  to 
sleep.  Suddenly  there  was  an  awful  explosion 
about  two  hundred  feet  away.  I  jumped  up, 
but  as  I  did  so  instantly  there  was  a  horrible  blast 
through  the  tent  and  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
green  light. 

“When  I  became  conscious  again,  I  heard  one  of 
the  fellows  groaning  near  me  in  the  darkness. 

I  tried  to  rise  from  the  ground,  but  my  feet  would 
not  hold  me.  There  was  no  pain  at  that  time. 
After  awhile  a  doctor  came,  with  a  lantern.  Both 
of  the  other  men  were  dead. 

“  Eater  there  was  awful  pain  and  then  the  oper¬ 
ating  room,  and  a  lot  of  other  fellows  there, 
wounded  and  re-wounded,  waiting  their  turns. 
There  was  no  complaining  among  them.  It 
seems  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  hospital  aot  to  flinch,  i 
I  begged  the  doctor  to  save  my  feet. 

“The  worst  was  later — when  they  told  me. 
‘It  had  to  be,’  the  doctor  said.” 

Not  self-pity,  but  simple  dignity  and  fortitude 
were  in  his  face,  when  he  tried  to  describe  his  ; 
effort  to  accept  the  inevitable.  He  had  always  i 
been  very  active,  he  said — baseball,  football.  , 
and  every  other  sort  of  sport.  A  short  time  after 
the  first  operation,  gas  gangrene  set  in,  which  | 
necessitated  more  surgery,  only  a  little  later  tc  I 
have  more  surgery  still — five  times  they  had  to 
operate,  until  there  was  little  left  cf  his  two  legs. 

“At  my  weakest  period  there  was  a  fellow  whc 
died  in  the  bed  next  to  mine,”  he  said.  “Hi  ! 
had  been  injured  in  the  spine  and  could  not  move 
He  moaned  for  the  doctor  to  come  and  turn  him 
but  he  was  no  sooner  turned  than  he  moaned  to  b  : 
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:urned  again,  and  again,  until 
:hey  did  not  pay  attention  to 
lim  any  more.  Still  he  moaned 
md  begged.  The  beds  were  so 
rear  together  that  he  was  lying 
rractically  by  my  side.  The 
Igure  of  his  brother  seemed  to 
:ome  and  stand  at  the  foot  of  his 
ued,  for  he  called  for  him  to  help 
iim.  ‘Just  come  and  help  me 
*et  my  hands  out  of  bed,  Jack! 
vVhy  won’t  you  come?  Why 
von’t  you  help  me?’  And  then, 
n  a  lower  voice,  he  gasped,  ‘Too 
ate — too  late!’  And  he  died,  a 
00 1  away  from  me. 

“1  finally  became  delirious. 

It  was  while  1  was  on  the  dan¬ 
gerous  list  that  the  next  bombs 
vere  dropped.  A  handful  of 
jerman  coins  came  down,  as  an 
expression  of  mockery.  It  was 
heir  idea  of  humor. 

“  It  makes  a  great  change  in  a 
ellow,”  he  continued.  “He  isn’t 
he  same  any  more.  He  has  a 
lew  insight  into  the  sufferings  of 
others  when  he’s  been  through  it 
limself.  His  heart  is  bigger.  1 
ieel  kinder  and  more  unselfish 
oward  everyone.  And  now  1 
im  getting  strong,  and  am  eager 
or  my  new  feet,  and  to  try 
0  walk.  They  have  never 
lad  a  man  with  such  short 
tumps  as  mine  try  to  walk  'on 
rtificial  legs;  it  is  an  experiment, 
hey  will  teach  me  first  with  a 
talking  machine.  But  they 
leedn’t  worry  about  me.  It  is 
shoulder  and  body  movement 
-if  they’ll  just  give  me  the 
pparatus,  I’ll  guarantee  that  I  will  do  the  rest!” 
Thus  1  sat  and  listened,  by  the  side  of  this  dear, 
lourageous  young  athlete.  I  asked  him  what  he 
/as  going  to  do  in  the  way  of  work,  thinking  that 
ere  1  would  find  an  opening  for  my  service.  He 
aid  he  had  hoped  there  might  be  a  place  for  him 
n  the  aviation  corps;  he  had  heard  that  men  fly 
/ho  have  only  one  foot  and  have  to  be  lifted  into 
heir  machines,  and  so  he  had  hoped  they  might 
ake  a  man  who  had  lost  both  feet.  But  he  added 
hat  the  doctors  had  told  him  that  there  might 
’e  a  chance  for  him  to  do  work  right  there — 
reconstruction”  they  called  it,  among  the  men 
'/ho  will  return  injured  like  himself.  “Why, 


Quickly  and  noiselessly  she  worked,  like  a  person  accustomed 
to  having  much  to  do  in  the  plain  business  of  getting  well 


they  tell  me,”  he  said,  “that  some  of  the  fellows 
who  come  back  wounded  are  despondent!” 

Supper  was  brought  to  my  friend  on  a  wooden 
tray.  I  grasped  his  strong  young  hand  to  say 
good-by.  Again  he  smiled,  with  that  same  clean 
courage.  I  had  come  to  give,  but  had  remained 
to  receive,  and  to  take  away. 

And  you  understand  how  it  is  that  a  great 
physician,  who  has  lived  in  the  world  of  illness 
until  he  has  learned  the  value  of  health  as  well  as 
any  man  can  ever  know  it,  has  come  to  say, 
“A  physical  burden  bravely  borne  makes  a 
strong  man,  whose  moral  force  in  a  community 
is  worth  a  score  of  mere  man-machines.” 
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Merritte  IV .  Ireland ,  the  new  Surgeon-General ,  who  has  won  his  way 
to  the  high  office  he  holds  through  persistent  energy,  great  resourceful¬ 
ness,  and  steady  efficiency.  His  motto  is  “Pronto” — a  word  meaning 
“prompt” — which  he  brought  from  his  service  in  the  Philippines 


The  New  Surgeon-General 

How  Merritte  W.  Ireland,  whose  motto  is  “Pronto,”  rose  to  the  top  of 
the  United  States  Army  Medical  Department 


By  Ra  E.  Turpin 


AN  AMERICAN  general  at  the  battle 
front  had  distinguished  himself.  The  cables 
Lbrought  over  little  more  than  the  mention 
of  his  name.  The  American  people  were  not 
satisfied;  they  wanted  to  know  more  about  the 
general.  Therefore,  it  was  necessary,  in  a  thousand 
newspaper  offices,  to  look  up  the  general’s  record 
before  this  war — back,  even  to  boyhood  days 
in  the  town  where  he  grew  up.  Had  he  ever 
been  in  a  fight  before?  Where? 

In  nearly  every  case  the  trail  led  back  to  the 
Spanish-American  War ;  and  in  that  war  and  in  the 
fighting  that  followed  in  the  Philippines,  the 
general,  then  a  young  lieutenant  or  captain,  was 
beheld  in  the  thick  of  some  battle  or  skirmish, 
holding  his  line  against  heavy  odds  or  leading  his 
men  forward  over  hotly  contested  ground.  The 
scene  on  that  far-off  day — in  the  quality  of  bold 
leadership,  or  swift  resourcefulness  to  meet 
multiplying  difficulties,  or  sure  grasp  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  organization  in  bringing  order  out  of 
chaos — was  recognized  as  a  sort  of  prediction  of 
the  new  distinction  won  by  the  American 
general.  Not  only  was  a  young  officer  named 
Pershing  found  there  exhibiting  that  initiative 
which  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than 
the  front,  but  the  same  was  true  of  March,  Lig¬ 
gett,  Bullard,  Bundy. 

So  also  was  it  true  of  Major-General  Merritte 
W.  Ireland,  the  new  Surgeon-General  of  the 
United  States  Army.  In  his  instance  the  pro¬ 
phetic  scene  was  a  coral  reef  on  the  shore 
of  Cuba,  at  Siboney.  That  place  had  been 
designated  as  a  base  hospital,  under  the  command 
of  Major  Louis  La  Guarde.  His  executive  officer 
was  Captain  Ireland.  At  Santiago,  a  few  miles 
away,  the  American  forces  were  maneuvering  for 
position  before  striking  at  the  enemy.  Then 
came  the  battle,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  first 
of  1,500  wounded  were  on  the  way  by  train  to  the 
base  hospital  at  Siboney.  Everything  had  been 
made  ready  in  advance,  with  the  limited  resources 


available,  but  supplies  had  been  delayed.  There 
were  not  even  hospital  tents.  As  executive  officer 
this  emergency  fell  upon  Captain  Ireland.  He 
had  been  waiting  for  it  ever  since  his  graduation 
from  Jefferson  Medical  College,'  in  1891  when, 
at  the  age  of  24,  he  had  obtained  his  appointment 
as  Assistant  Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army. 
When  the  trains  began  to  unload  the  wounded 
there  was  a  long  row  of  tents  stretching  along 
the  sands  of  the  coral  reef.  They  were  never 
intended  to  shelter  wounded  men;  they  were  mess 
tents,  the  side-tracked  property  of  some  Michigan 
regiment,  but  they  served  the  purpose.  Some¬ 
how  Captain  Ireland  had  obtained  possession  of 
them. 

In  the  trying  days  that  followed  the  young 
captain’s  energy  and  resourcefulness  became 
more  and  more  apparent.  Malaria,  dysentery, 
yellow  fever  appeared.  Some  of  the  surgeons 
had  been  selected  because,  being  from  the  South, 
they  had  been  in  yellow  fever  epidemics  and 
were  supposed  to  be  immune.  Major  La  Guarde, 
up  to  his  ears  in  work,  thought  with  apprehension 
of  the  risk  run  by  his  now  invaluable  executive 
officer,  who  was  from  Columbia  City,  Indiana, 
fifteen  surgeons  succumbed  to  the  plague, 
but  through  it  all  went  the  young  captain  with 
invincible  cheerfulness  and  firm  efficiency.  The 
magic  of  his  abounding  vitality  resisted  all 
contagion. 

One  duty  arose  above  all  others,  and  that  was 
to  get  the  wounded  on  hospital  ships  bound  for 
the  United  States,  before  the  plague  struck  in 
heavily  among  them.  This  was  a  special  prob¬ 
lem,  with  many  jarring  difficulties;  but  it  was 
accomplished  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
Captain  Ireland  with  little  delay.  At  length 
Major  La  Guarde  himself  was  stricken,  and 
greater  duties  were  shifted  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
young  officer.  With  willing  hands  he  accepted 
them,  but  those  who  watched  him  and  who 
depended  on  him  were  afraid  he  would  overdo; 
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they  tried  to  suggest  some  way  for  relaxation, 
rest.  But  Captain  Ireland  had  found  his  own 
relaxation  and  it  was  characteristic  of  the  man. 
It  was  to  take  a  ride  on  one  of  the  locomotives 
running  in  connection  with  the  hospital  and, 
substituting  for  the  engineer,  to  pull  open  the 
throttle  and  let  her  run! 

For  his  services  at  Siboney,  on  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  Major  La  Guarde,  Captain  Ireland 
was  brevetted  major. 

Some  time  after  the  Spanish-American  War  Ma¬ 
jor  La  Guarde,  later  promoted  to  a  colonelcy  and 
now  on  the  retired  list,  was  called  to  Washington. 
General  O’Reilly  became  Surgeon-General.  Many 
of  the  Headquarters  officers  at  Washington  had 
held  positions  since  the  Civil  War.  There  was  sore 
need  of,  new  blood.  General  O’Reilly  asked 
Colonel  La  Guarde  if  he  knew  where  he  could 
find  a  live  man  for  personnel  officer. 

“Send  for  Ireland,”  was  the  recommendation. 

Ireland  was  called  to  Washington  from  Manila, 
where  for  three  years  after  the  Spanish-American 
War  he  had  served  as  Medical  Supply  Officer. 
While  there  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Span¬ 
ish  word  pronto,  meaning  prompt!  There  was  a 
lethargy  over  the  native  world  in  the  Philippines. 
The  Major,  in  making  supplies  reach  their  des¬ 
tination  without  delay,  found  that  word  a  life- 
saver.  He  used  it  so  much  and  to  such  purpose 
that  La  Guarde,  then  also  on  duty  at  Manila, 
nicknamed  him  “Pronto.”  To  this  day  his 
intimates  in  the  service  know  him  by  that  name 
for  he  still  says,  “Pronto” ,  in  Washington  when 
things  get  into  a  jam. 

At  that  time,  in  1902,  the  desks  in  the  Medical 
Department  at  Washington  were  overloaded 
with  papers  involving  the  business  that  had 
accumulated  in  the  years  of  rapid  development 
after  the  war.  Ireland  inherited  one  such  desk. 
In  a  short  time  he  had  cleared  away  the  papers 
and  was  looking  for  more. 

“Ireland  always  has  a  clean  desk,”  said  General 
O’Reilly,  after  he  had  seen  his  new  personnel 
officer  in  action  for  a  month  or  so.  The  comment 
spread  through  the  Department  as  a  stimulating 
example  to  others.  But  his  was  not  a  mere  hard, 
metallic  efficiency  bent  on  selfish  achievement 
and  nothing  else.  He  has  always  been  thor¬ 
oughly  human,  taking  his  work  but  never  himself 
seriously,  with  a  joke  apropos  to  the  occasion  of 
one  of  his  own  or  a  fellow’s  shortcomings.  Even 
in  his  commands  there  was,  on  the  surface  of  the 
underlying  earnestness,  the  trace  of  a  jest. 

Major  Ireland  remained  in  the  Surgeon- 
General’s  office  for  ten  years,  until  1912,  becoming 
familiar  with  every  branch  of  the  executive  work 


there.  He  was  unconsciously  schooling  himself 
for  a  great  task,  for  the  thought  could  never  have 
entered  his  head  that  in  six  years,  at  the  age  of 
52,  he  was  to  be  the  head  of  a  medical  depart¬ 
ment  expanded  beyond  the  dreams  of  any 
one. 

In  1915  came  our  trouble  with  Mexico.  Persh¬ 
ing  was  ordered  to  the  border,  to  pursue  Villa 
into  Mexico.  At  Fort  Sam  Houston  was  the  base 
hospital  of  the  expedition;  it  assumed  a  sudden 
and  vastly  enhanced  importance.  The  hospital 
had  to  be  enlarged,  in  haste  but  with  thorough¬ 
ness.  There  was  one  man  in  the  Medical  De¬ 
partment  known  above  all  others  for  both  haste 
and  thoroughness.  Ireland  was  ordered  to  San 
Antonio. 

It  was  a  less  difficult  job  than  that  first  one  at 
Siboney,  with  facilities  near  at  hand.  The  hos¬ 
pital  was  enlarged  on  time.  General  Pershing 
saw  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ireland  at  work.  It 
was  in  the  logic  of  events  that,  after  we  entered 
the  war,  Pershing  should  ask  that  Ireland  be 
sent  to  France  with  him.  In  June,  1918,  Brig¬ 
adier-General  Ireland  was  appointed,  by  General 
Pershing,  Chief  Surgeon  of  the  American  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Forces.  A  little  later  Pershing,  having 
observed  what  his  new  chief  surgeon  was  accom¬ 
plishing  with  the  medical  organization  in  France, 
recommended  him  for  Surgeon-General,  when 
Major-General  Gorgas  should  retire  in  the  fall. 
In  due  course  the  recommendation  was  adopted. 

In  France,  when  General  Ireland  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Expeditionary  Forces,  an  immense  volume  of 
business  was  flowing  up  to  the  central  office, 
much  of  it  life-and-death  business.  From  every 
side  and  all  the  time  there  were  calls  on  the 
Chief  Surgeon.  Quick  decisions  were  imper¬ 
ative.  Ireland  divided  the  demands  on  him 
into  three  general  classes. 

“What’s  on  your  mind?”  he  would  ask,  if  the 
visitor  showed  any  sign  of  circumlocution. 

The  business  was  stated.  Then,  unless  the 
problem  was  a  special  one  of  commanding  im¬ 
portance,  one  of  three  answers  was  forthwith 
given: 

“  It  can  be  done.” 

“  It  can’t  be  done.” 

“Come  back  in  a  month.”  Or  an  earlier  date 
was  named  if  the  problem  could  be  solved  in  a 
shorter  time. 

That  is  how  the  new  Surgeon-General,  six 
feet  two  and  straight  as  an  arrow,  works  in  his 
corner  office  in  the  great  building  that  now 
houses  the  Medical  Department  of  the  United 
States  Army  at  Washington. 


Everything  You  Learn  Helps  Sometime! 

A  cartoon  by  Fontaine  Fox 
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If  it  hadn’t  been  for  sister '  s  Red  Cross  training,  dad  never 
could  have  used  that  little  old  last  year’ s  garden  hose  at  all 


What  Kind  of  a  Soldier  Are  You? 

Chapter  production — be  it  surgical  dressings,  garments,  or  knitting — 
rests  in  the  hands  of  more  than  ten  million  women 

By  Anne  Lewis  Pierce 


DO  YOU  get  what  you  want  when  you  want 
it?”  said  I  to  the  man  who  directs  the 
production  of  millions  of  surgical  dress¬ 
ings  and  garments. 

“  Do  I  get  it?”  he  replied,  with  a  neat  combina¬ 
tion  of  a  groan  and  a  chuckle.  “Oh,  yes,  and 
sometimes  I  get  ten  times  ‘it.’  There  is  only  one 
trouble  about  women;  they  will  do  twice  as  much 
as  you  ask  of  them  if  the  job  appeals.” 

‘‘In  other  words,  they  work  just  the  way  our. 
men  fight,”  I  countered.  “It  is  in  the  blood. 
One  young  lieutenant,  wounded  at  Chateau- 
Thierry,  told  me  seriously  that  the  boys  must 
learn  to  be  more  crafty;  that  the  only  thing  an 
American  knew  how  to  do  was  to  stick  out  his 
chest  and  go  ahead.  And  this  with  a  long  line  of 
machine  guns  in  front  of  him  and  German  planes 
overhead.” 


“It  is  the  same  spirit,”  said  the  man  at 
Headquarters,  “and  Heaven  forbid  that  we 
quench  it,  but  we  must  be  able  to  right  about 
face  and  double  quick  in  the  opposite  direction  if 
necessary.  The  women  made  as  many  surgical 
dressings  in  one  month  last  year  as  they  did  in 
the  whole  of  the  year  before — more  than 
200,000,000  in  the  year,  seven  times  as  large  a 
figure  as  for  any  other  production.  It  is  hardly 
a  fair  comparison,  though,  because  they  are  much 
more  quickly  made  than  garments.  You  know 
how  you  feel  when  a  gathering  wave  begins  to 
curl  over  on  you  while  you  are  in  bathing.  That 
is  the  way  Headquarters  would  have  felt  had  the 
women  kept  on  producing  at  that  rate.” 

“Then  you  are  not  overstocked  with  surgical 
dressings?”  I  ventured. 

“We  are  not.  Don’t  even  ask  such  a  question. 
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But  we  would  have  been,”  he  said,  “if  the  women 
had  kept  on  at  the  rate  they  were  going.  Not 
even  the  whole  American  Army,  with  its  collective 
chests  all  stuck  out  and  advancing  unprotected  on 
a  line  of  machine  guns,  could  have  kept  pace  with 
the  women’s  production  of  surgical  dressings  if 
we  hadn’t  called  on  them  to  slow  down  and  speed 
up  on  something  else.” 

“For  instance - ”  1  said,  encouragingly. 

The  Director  jumped  at  the  opening.  “Gar¬ 
ments,”  he  said.  “No  debate  on  that  point, 
both  refugee  and  hospital  garments.  The  north 
of  France  is  bleak  and  raw  and  cold,  a  land  of 
destroyed  homes.  This  winter  coal  may  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  hundred  dollars  a  ton,  and  it  is 
hard  to  imagine  having  too  many  garments  for 
refugees  or  hospitals.” 

A  vision  of  the  million  and  a  half  refugees 
and  the  thousands  of  wan,  blue-lipped  children 
of  France,  would  surely  quicken  the  fingers  of 
American  women. 

My  mind  turned  back  to  a  magic  hour  when 
Mrs.  August  Belmont  had  taken  me  with  her,  by 
word  of  mouth,  to  Evian  and  made  me  see  and 
hear  and  feel  the  return  of  the  repatriated  French, 
as  they  came  through  the  German  lines  back  to 
the  beloved  soil  of  France.  Far  off  you  hear 
them — trainloads  of  children,  their  piping  voices 
sounding  like  the  twittering  of  hundreds  of  little 
birds — and  as  they  come  nearer  you  hear  the 
words  of  their  song,  the  song  of  homeless,  fright¬ 
ened,  bewildered  little  folk — who  cry,  “Vive  la 
France.”  Then  come  the  old  men  and  women — 
a  single  bundle  the  sum  of  their  earthly  possessions, 
their  bodies  and  spirits  benumbed  by  petty  tyr¬ 
anny  and  stupendous  cruelty.  Only  happy  tears 
run  down  the  brave,  passive  faces,  and  they  step 
reverently  on  the  brown  earth  and  say  over  and 
over,  “C’est  la  France!  C.’est  la  France!” 

The  hospitals  claim  some,  and  others  entrain 
again  for  Paris.  It  is  here  that  the  Red  Cross 
serves  by  helping  to  separate  the  sick  from  the 
well,  to  care  for  them,  and  to  furnish  them  here 
and  in  Paris,  with  these  same  garments  rhat  you 
are  asked  to  make.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
there  should  be  any  lack. 

“Aren’t  these  garments  fearsome,  ugly  things?  ” 

I  asked.  “Why  black  aprons  for  little  children? 
Why  big  checked  aprons  that  go  around  twice, 
and  why  clumsy  layettes?” 

“Nonsense,”  said  Headquarters  sternly,  “this is 
no  time  to  impose  our  styles  and  ideas  on  a  people 
rooted  in  traditions,  loving  old  ways  and  places, 
and  tortured  with  violent  readjustments  as  it  is. 
We  do  not  know  what  it  means  to  cling  to  cus¬ 
toms,  to  a  certain  piece  of  soil  and  a  roof-tree, 
as  do  the  French — and  how  would  we  like  to  have 
the  costumes  of  a  Normandy  peasant  sent  to  us, 


if  we  had  been  driven  hither  and  yon  by  the  Huns 
for  three  years?” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  much  time  and  money  have 
been  spent  in  sending  abroad  Red  Cross  workers 
to  determine  which  models  and  materials  would 
carry  the  most  comfort  and  bring  the  deepest  sense 
of  restoration  to  the  destitute.  Available  materials 
were  taken  over  to  be  studied,  patterns  carefully 
gone  over,  and  whatever  is  now  asked  for  is  that 
which  will  meet  best  the  needs  of  the  refugees. 

“We  originate  no  orders,”  Headquarters  went 
on.  “  The  foreign  commissions  cable  us  an  order, 
and  we  set  the  machinery  in  motion  to  fill  it. 
We  put  into  the  letters  of  instructions  all  the 
reasons  for  changes  in  directions  and  policies. 
We  ourselves  may  not  understand  them  all  but 
we  just  ‘follow  through.’  ” 

It  is  team  work  that  counts.  When  the 
influenza  epidemic  started,  an  emergency  call 
reached  Washington  one  morning  before  ten 
o’clock  for  2,000  pairs  of  pajamas.  By  eleven 
o’clock  a  conversation  over  the  long  distance  wire 
had  disclosed  the  fact  that  Philadelphia  could 
furnish  them,  and  a  Federal  Express  Special 
delivered  them  in  Boston  the  next  morning. 
Interurban  shopping  by  long  distance  for  two 
thousand  garments,  with  delivery  inside  of 
twenty-four  hours,  is  quite  amazing! 

When  the  Central  Division  called  on  Wash¬ 
ington  for  20,000  influenza  masks  on 
September  28,  the  Northern  Division  supplied 
5,000  the  same  day  and  the  balance  within  the 
week.  By  the  way  thousands  of  these  masks  were 
made  as  a  small  side  issue  in  chapter  produc¬ 
tion,  and  it  wasn’t  a  job  that  one  could  loiter 
over. 

Out  of  this  contemplation  I  turned  humbly  to 
the  Big  Official  and  asked:  “Is  there  any 
especially  huge,  humdrum,  and  undramatic  job 
that  is  crying  to  be  done?  I  am  sure  the  women 
will  do  it  if  they  get  the  spirit  of  the  task.” 

“There  '  is,”  he  said,  timorously.  “Would 
you  mind  breaking  it  to  them?  The  Army  has 
sent  us  a  little  mending  basket  with  a  million 
pairs  of  socks  in  it,  not  to  mention  half  a  million 
other  garments  that  need  attention.” 

Mending  two  million  stockings!  We  might 
have  known  that  would  be  one  of  the  jobs  for  the 
Greatest  Mother  in  the  World.  And  isn’t  mend¬ 
ing  clothes  for  healthy  boys  a  happier  thing  than 
making  surgical  dressings,  however  white  and 
interesting  they  may  be,  for  wounded  bodies? 

So  it  is  off  with  the  cover  of  the  sewing  machine, 
and  out  with  the  mending  basket  and  the  knitting 
bag  (for  we  have  wool  enough  to  last  till  the  end 
of  January  at  least)!  And  blessedly  grateful  we 
should  be  that  the  demand  for  surgical  dressings 
is  probably  at  an  end. 


“It  has  been  a  hard  pull  on  heart  strings — that  separation  of  thousands  of  miles — and  the  tender 
cords  have  become  tangled  and  strained.  But  they  have  been  kept  working  by  the  Red  Cross’’ 
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IT  HAS  been  a  long  way  from  the  boys  in  the 
trenches  and  hospitals  in  France  to  their 
mothers  back  home — three,  four,  five  thousand 
miles.  It  has  been  a  hard  pull  on  heart  strings, 
and  these  tender  cords  have  become  tangled  and 
snarled  and  strained.  But  they  have  been  kept 
working,  for  the  Red  Cross  became  a  “  linesman” 
whose  work  it  was  to  keep  in  repair  these  “wires” 
that  stretched  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the 
other. 

Standing  on  the  fire-step  of  a  trench  at  night, 
looking  into  the  uncertainties  of  No  Man’s 
Land,  a  soldier  broods  and  frets  over  the  Things 
That  Might  Be.  A  few  weeks  before  he  was  sent 
to  this  new  division  and  there  have  been  no  letters 
or  news  from  home.  When  he  had  last  heard, 
almost  two  months  before,  there  had  been  some 
little  trouble  about  his  allotment;  and  as  there 
was  a  very  tiny  baby  and  a  frail  mother  his  mind 
had  been  upset  over  the  possible  hardships  that 
might  be  facing  them.  Somewhere  he  hears  that 
the  Red  Cross  has  a  Home  Service  Bureau,  so 
he  writes  a  note  to  the  Headquarters  at  Paris, 
stating  the  facts  and  his  fears. 

That  night  a  cable  ticks  its  v/ay  across  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Home  Service  Bureau  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  requesting  that  the  case  be  investigated 
at  once.  The  next  day  a  wire  is  sent  from 
Washington  to  the  Red  Cross  chapter  in  the  boy’s 
home  town.  That  same  afternoon  a  home  worker 
starts  out  on  the  investigation  and  the  following 
day  wires  her  findings  to  Washington.  Two 
days  later  this  cable  reaches  Paris: 

Advise  Private  Tom  Jones,  Company  C,  — Infan¬ 
try,  home  allotment  received.  Mother,  baby  well. 
Letters  received  regularly.  Red  Cross  standing  by. 

The  same  day  a  wire  leaves  Paris;  and  that 
night,  when  Private  Jones  took  up  his  long  vigil, 
there  was  no  black  weight  crushing  his  heart  a'nd 
spirits.  He  was  a  new  soldier;  he  was  happy. 

“  I  can  fight  now — the  Red  Cross,  is  looking 
after  my,baby,”  he  said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
And  some  Red  Cross  linesman  had  fixed  up  the 
heart  cords  that  stretched  across  the  world. 

Queer  twists  and  odd  endings  these  heart 
cords  have  had.  Mostly  they  lead  to  mothers 
and  wives,  but  often  sweethearts  are  waiting  at 


the  other  end.  Then,  too,  there  are  children. 
One  pitiful  appeal  from  a  soldier  asked  for  help 
in  securing  information  about  his  seven-year  old 
daughter.  The  mother  was  dead  and  the  child 
had  been  placed  in  a  paid  home.  When  the 
father  had  come  to  France  somehow  the  heart 
cords  had  been  broken;  he  had  spent  weeks  of 
brooding  and  intense  worry  and  then  finally  had 
appealed  to  the  Red  Cross. 

“  Please,  if  you  can,  find  out  these  things  about 
my  little  girl  for  me,”  he  wrote.  Then  had  come 
a  list  of  questions,  numbered  and  written  straight 
from  the  heart  of  a  lonesome,  homesick  soldier. 

“Has  she  started  to  school  and  what  school 
does  she  attend?'’  was  one.  of  the  questions. 
Then,  “It  there  anything  that  she  needs?” 
And  last  there  was  this:  “What  sort  of  clothes 
and  toys  would  she  like  me  to  send  her  from 
France?” 

It  is  a  little  thing — this  request  to  be  told  the 
kind  of  toys  that  a  child  would  like  her  soldier 
father  to  send  her — but  it  is  the  song  that  is  sung 
on  heart  cords.  So  thea  Great  Mother,  the  Red 
Cross,  put  her  kindly  arm  about  this  little  mother¬ 
less  girl,  and  a  soldier,  who  was  fighting  in  the 
mud  of  trenches,  soon  knew  all  about  his  daughter. 

But  these  are  calls  that  have  come  from  France; 
after  all,  it  has  been  the  mothers  and  wives  back 
home,  torn  by  all  the  black  fear  of  the  far-away 
Unknown,  who  have  had  the  harder  burden  to 
bear.  Youth  fights  while  women  and  old  age 
have  stayed  at  home  and  prayed.  Youth,  the 
soldier,  has  had  his  work  cut  out  for  him,  mothers 
have  faced  long  days  of  doubt  and  questioning. 
To  them  France  was  another  world  with  only 
their  heart  strings  to  connect  it  with  their  world 
— and  with  the  Red  Cross  to  keep  these  lines 
open. 

So  to  do  this  the  Home  Communication  Sec¬ 
tion  was  organized  to  be  the  liaison  and  the  lines¬ 
man  between  the  mother  and  her  soldier  son. 

A  mother,  let  us  say,  received  a  wire  from  the 
War  Department  notifying  her  of  the  injury  of 
her  son.  She  had  no  idea  what  hospital  he  was 
in,  even  what  part  of  France,  and  the  brief  army 
cable  was  all  that  she  could  learn  of  his  condition. 
Through  her  own  local  organization  she  wired  the 
Red  Cross  at  Washington,  and  the  request  for 
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information  regarding  the 
condition  of  Corporal  John 
Smith  was  cabled  to  Paris. 

The  first  thing,  of  course, 
was  to  locate  John  Smith, 
which  was  done  through  an 
organization  of  “  searchers,” 
who  were  the  real  Red  Cross 
“linesmen.”  Each  division 
of  troops  in  the  field  had  a 
searcher,  a  man  attached  to 
the  unit.  Then  each  evacu¬ 
ating  hospital  had  its  re¬ 
presentative,  and  lastly 
each  base  hospital  had  a 
woman  searcher. 

At  the  Home  Communi¬ 
cation  Bureau  in  Paris  the 
name  of  Corporal  John 
Smith  was  at  once  placed 
on  a  list  of  injured  soldiers 
concerning  whom  informa¬ 
tion  had  been  requested: 
lists  of  this  description  were 
mailed  daily  to  all  the 
searchers  in  the  field  and  in 
the  evacuating  and  base  hos¬ 
pitals,  and  copies  were  sent 
to  the  hospitals  in  England. 

On  this  daily  list,  along 
with  Corporal  Smith,  there 
would  be  from  twenty-five 
to  one  hundred  other 
names.  When  the  searcher 
in  the  base  hospital  re¬ 
ceived  her  list,  she  first  of  all  checked  it  over 
with  the  hospital  entrance  lists.  Quite  possibly 
Corporal  Smith  might  be  located  at  once  and, 
if  so,  she  looked  him  up  and  wired  a  report  of 
his  general  condition  to  Paris,  where  it  was 
cabled  on  to  Washington,  and  from  there  to 
the  parent.  Then  this  searcher  made  friends 
with  Corporal  Smith  and  looked  after  him,  and 
would  write  letters  for  him  if  he  was  unable  to  do 
so.  At  least  she  would  write  directly  to  the  boy’s 
mother  and  tell  her  all  about  his  condition.  It 
would  be  a  cheer}’  word,  and  to  that  mother 
thousands  of  miles  away  it  would  be  a  priceless 
word. 

Possibly  the  boy  was  making  the  supreme 
sacrifice,  and  then  there  were  precious  little 
notes  of  good-bye  to  be  written.  There  were 
man\-  other  ways  to  make  this  great  start  into  the 
Unknown  a  little  easier  for  the  boy. 

Searchers  who  have  been  in  different  hospitals 
say  that  it  is  to  his  mother  that  the  American 
soldier  always  turns.  The  British  Tommy  writes 
first  to  his  sweetheart;  the  French  poilu,  being 


older  and  married,  writes 
to  his  wife;  but  the  Ameri¬ 
can  soldier  thinks  only  of 
his  mother. 

Brave  little  good-bye 
notes  they  have  been,  too. 

They  want  the  last  line 
to  be  a  happy  one,  so  they 
dictate  slowly  and  with 
many  pauses.  One  boy  had 
this  real  note  written  for 
him; 

Dear  Mother: 

I  have  been  worried  as  to 
whether  or  not  you  know  that 
1  have  been  injured.  It  is 
only  a  slight  wound  and  I  will 
soon  be  all  right. 

1  am  coming  along  wonder¬ 
fully  and  there  isn’t  a  thing 
for  you  to  worry  about,  Mother. 
1  have  been  receiving  commun¬ 
ion  every  day  and  to-day  the 
priest  gave  me  extreme  unction. 

Tell  Daddy  that  it  won’t  be 
long  before  his  baby  boy  will 
be  with  him  once  again. 

I  will  close  now,  with  love 
and  kisses  to  all.  I  love  you, 
Mama,  and  you  mustn’t  w’orry 
about  me. 

Your  loving  son 

Three  hours  later  this 
boy,  who  had  tried  so  hard 
to  be  cheery  in  his  last 
words  to  his  mother,  closed 
his  eyes  and  never  opened  them  again.  Two 
days  afterwara  the  searcher  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
the  heart-broken  mother:  , 

Your  boy  put  up  such  a  good  fight  and  was  so  cheer¬ 
ful  and  patient  that  everyone  about  the  hospital  grew 
very  fond  of  him.  His  nurse  told  me  that  he  was  al¬ 
ways  urging  her  not  to  do  so  much  for  him,  and  he 
even  insisted  on  eating  his  breakfast  all  by  himself  the 
last  day,  although  he  was  so  weak  he  could  hardly  hold 
the  spoon. 

All  the  boys  in  the  ward  loved  him.  He  used  to 
call  each  one  “Buddy.”  They  used  to  help  move 
him  and  take  care  of  him,  and  his  death  was  a  real 
grief  to  all  of  them. 

A  Catholic  priest  buried  him  this  afternoon  in  the 
beautiful  little  hospital  cemetery.  A  detachment 
from  the  Hospital  Corps,  several  of  the  nurses,  myself, 
and  a  great  number  of  his  friends  among  the  patients 
were  present.  I  enclose  a  small  spray  of  lilacs  which 
1  took  from  the  great  bouquet  that  rested  on  his  flag- 
covered  coffin,  and  I  hope  it  may  carry  to  you  some  of 
the  consolation  which  comes  from  knowing  that  what¬ 
ever  science,  care,  and  skill  could  do  for  your  son  was 
done,  and  that  he  was  laid  to  rest  with  loving,  reli- 
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had  been  placed  in  a  paid  home” 
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gious  care.  Soon  we  will  send  you  a  picture  of  the  grave, 
so  that  you  may  see  the  beautiful  spot  where  your 
hero  son  sleeps. 

As  things  go  in  the  big  world,  possibly  letters 
like  these  mean  little,  but  to  a  mother  nothing 
will  ever  be  so  priceless.  And  hundreds  of  such 
words  have  been  sent  along  the  heart  lines  con¬ 
necting  France  to  America. 

In  the  busy,  efficient  office  of  the  Home  Com¬ 
munication  Bureau  in  Paris,  they  have  classified 
requests  from  America  in  four  different  divisions. 
(All  the  requests  from  soldiers  in  France  have 
been  handled  by  the  Home  Service  Section  of  the 
Home  and  Hospital  Bureau.)  First,  there  is  the 
Welfare  Inquiry:  second,  Hospital  Inquiry:  third, 
Missing  Inquiry:  fourth,  Killed  in  Action  In¬ 
quiry.  To  go  through  the  files  of  the  thousands 
of  cases  that  have  been  handled  is  like  reading 
plots  for  endless  stories.  Every  Missing  Inquiry 
is  a  romance — or  a  detective  story. 

Not  only  have 
the  searchers  in¬ 
vestigated  special 
requests  for  infor¬ 
mation  regarding 
soldiers  reported 
missing,  but  they 
have  been  con¬ 
stantly  at  work  on 
the  names  printed 
in  a  confidential 
list  of  missing  sent 
out  by  the  army 
authorities  in 
France.  On  this 
missing  list,  let  us 
say,  is  the  name  of  a 
soldier  from  Co.  B, 

427th  Infantry.  In 
one  of  the  wards  of 
her  hospital,  the 
seacher  discovers  a 
soldier  from  the 
same  company  and 
regiment  and  im- 
S  mediately  asks  him 
what  he  knows 
about  the  soldier 
reported  missing. 

At  one  of  the 
1  great  base  hospitals 
there  is  the  story  of 
how  a  searcher 
found  out  about  the 
gallant  death  of  a 
J  young  lieutenant  of 
Marines.  The  offi¬ 
cer’s  name  had  been 


printed  on  a  list  of  dead  about  whom  there 
was  a  question;  and  going  into  a  ward  where 
there  were  a  number  of  Marines,  this  searcher 
asked  if  any  one  knew  Lieutenant  Howard,  or 
had  been  with  him  before  the  attack,  .or  had 
heard  of  his  whereabout  since. 

A  boy  lying  in  a  cot  in  a  far  corner  raised  him¬ 
self  on  his  elbow  and  answered:  “I  should  say 
I  do  know  him.  He’s  the  bravest  officer  in  the 
world.  ...  I  was  in  his  platoon.  We  were 
raiding  some  machine-gun  nests  when  we  were 
cut  off  by- a  heavy  barrage.  Just  as  we  started 
back  I  was  hit  in  the  shoulder  and  through  the 
hip  with  machine-gun  bullets.  1  was  in  the  rear 
and  no  one  noticed  me  fall.  .  .  .  Well, 

.they  went  back  through  the  barrage  and  then  this 
kid  “lute”  saw  I  was  missing.  So  he  came  back 
through  that  barrage,  picked  me  up,  and 
started  back  again.  ...  The  next  thing 
I  knew  I  was  in  a  first-aid  dressing  station  with 

about  a  dozen 
shrapnel  wounds. 
I’ve  never  been 
able  to  find  out 
what  became  of  my 
lieutenant:  hemust 
have  been  hit  by 
that  same  shell. 

.  .  .  Say,  he  was 
the  gamest  kid  in 
the  world!” 

“Well,  he  was 
killed  there.” 

“My  God!  Killed 
savin’  a  guy  like 
me.  Think  of  it !” 
The  boy  with  the 
dozen  shrapnel 
wounds  tried  to 
say  more,  but 
couldn’t. 

That  night  a  Red 
Cross  woman  sent 
a  long  letter  to  a 
mother  in  America. 
It  told  of  a  son  who 
had  gone  to  his 
death  trying  to 
rescue  a  fallen 
comrade  —  a  letter 
that  would  soften 
grief  and  be  a  great 
pride  to  one  whose 
last  word  had  come 
over  the  heart 
strings  stretching 
to  America  from 
France. 


“So  he  came  hack  through  that  barrage, 
picked  me  up,  and  started  hack  again" 


The  March  of  the 
Red  Cross 


T)  ECAUSE  so  much  of  the  Red  Cross  work  in  Europe  has  been  set  forth  in  the  stories  of  the  various 
J-J  commissioners  in  this  number,  the  “March”,  which  is  planned  to  bring  the  readers  in  touch  with 
the  progress  of  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross,  has  been  materially  condensed. 


APPOINTMENT  of  a  Red  Cross  Commission 
to  the  Balkans,  headed  by  Henry  N.  Ander¬ 
son,  formerly  chief  of  the  Mission  to  Rumania, 
is  the  outstanding  step  toward  the  extension  of 
foreign  relief  work.  This  Commission  assumes 
jurisdiction  over  other  groups  heretofore  sent  to 
the  Balkan  region. 

Since  Bulgaria’s  collapse,  a  field  of  human 
misery  hardly  equalled  even  in  Northern  France 
or  Belgium  has  opened  to  our  view  in  South 
Europe  devastated  by  Teuton  armies.  The 
rehabilitation  of  Serbia  alone  is  the  task  of  a  cen¬ 
tury — a  people  almost  annihilated,  the  survivors 
weakened  by  starvation  and  disease,  their  homes 
gone,  their  industries  and  trades  crippled  or 
vanished.  Montenegro  and  Greece,  whose  relief 
is  included  in  the  Balkan  plan,  have  also  suf¬ 
fered  much.  And  n  dw  enter  into  the  reach  of  our 
help  the  subject  races  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
and  those  one-time  Austrian  subjects  who  have 
always  been  the  friends  of  the  Allies  but  have  been 
under  Teuton  duress, 


The  range  of  assistance  south  of  the  Danube 
and  in  Armenia  is  limited  only  by  the  resources 
available.  Already  a  programme  is  under  way  for 
teaching  scientific  agriculture  to  the  youth  of  the 
war-wrecked  countries.  Even  when  the  imme¬ 
diate  requirements  of  food,  shelter  and  medicines 
shall  have  been  supplied,  outside  help  will  be 
needed  through  decades  of  slow  reconstruction. 


In  Russia,  Siberia,  and  Palestine 


MEANWHILE  the  American  Red  Cross 
workers  in  north  Russia  and  Siberia  have 
kept  up  their  relief  operations.  A  recent  inves¬ 
tigating  party  from  Archangel  to  isolated  towns 
along  the  coast  of  the  White  Sea  succored  starv¬ 
ing,  scurvy-ridden  people  who  had  been  without 
flour  or  sugar  for  two  years,  and  distributed  a 
hundred  tons  of  food,  medicines,  and  other  sup¬ 
plies.  In  Siberia  a  steady  flow  of  warm  clothing 
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from  the  Red  Cross  enabled  the  Czechoslovak 
forces  to  get  through  the  emergency  period  that 
elapsed  while  government  arrangements  were 
being  made  to  supply  their  needs  permanently. 
For  general  relief  work  in  Siberia  between  October 
i  and  December  31  the  American  Red  Cross 
appropriation  is  $415,000.  Undertakings  of  the 
Commission  headed  by  Dr.  Rudolph  B.  Teusler 
have  included  equipment  of  a  hospital  on  Russian 
Island  in  Vladivostok  harbor,  hospitals  and  rolling 
canteens  and  stationary  canteens  along  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway  for  Czechoslovak  sol¬ 
diers,  the  operation  of  sanitary  trains  and  field 
units,  and  the  relief  of  refugee  women  and  children. 

Probably  the  most  pitiful  of  all  refugees  were 
1,055  Serbians  and  Montenegrins  who  arrived  at 
Harbin  after  having  spent  many  months  travel¬ 
ing  from  Odessa,  part  of  the  way  on  foot  or  herded 
in  freight  cars,  always  famished  and  without 
adequate  clothing.  At  Harbin  they  were  found 
locked  in  cars  on  a  railroad  siding,  where  they 
would  have  frozen  to  death  but  for  the  Red  Cross. 
They  had  had  no  bread  for  four  days,  no  meat  or 
vegetables  for  a  fortnight.  The  children  were 
barefoot.  Many  of  the  women  wore  light  sum¬ 
mer  dresses.  In  the  eight  months  of  wandering 
140  children  and  50  adults  died  of  starvation  and 
exposure. 

For  relief  in  Palestine  the  amount  appropriated 
to  December  3 1  is  $470,000,  comprising  $320,000 
for  industrial  and  social  work,  $100,000  for  gen¬ 
eral  relief,  and  $50,000  for  the  medical  depart¬ 
ment.  The  scope  of  the  Commission,  headed  by 
Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  was  extended  late  in  October 
to  cover  the  Near  East,  including  Palestine, 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor.  The  suffering 
brought  upon  the  Hold  Land  by  war  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  a  third  of  the  population  of 
Lebanon  died  of  hunger  and  disease.  Epidemics 
have  raged  unchecked.  Villages  are  depopulated 
and  in  ruins.  Tens  of  thousands  of  people  were 
in  dire  need  until  relief  came  in  the  wake  of 
the  British  victories.  In  a  single  month  the  Red 
Cross  cared  for  10,00c  sick  civilians  and  thousands 
of  Armenian  refugees. 


Relief  at  Home 


WHERE  the  war  is  only  a  distant  echo,  the 
Red  Cross  has  been  ready,  and  will  always 
be  ready,  to  do  its  part.  The  recent  forest  fires 
in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  left  a  trail  of  ruin, 
suffering,  and  death.  All  the  Red  Cross  machin¬ 
ery  in  that  region  was  put  into  action  to  find  shel¬ 
ter  and  food  for  the  refugees,  and  to  provide  hos¬ 
pital  facilities  for  the  injured.  The  Motor  Corps 
combed  the  burned  territory  in  search  of  the  help¬ 


less  and  disabled.  Local  committees,  with  the 
divisional  organization  behind  them,  transformed 
churches,  armories,  courthouses — all  available 
public  buildings — into  refuges,  and  set  up  can¬ 
teens  for  serving  hot  meals  as  fast  as  the  rescue 
parties  came  in.  Similar  relief  marked  the 
explosion  of  the  great  munition  plant  in  New 
Jersey.  And  down  on  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico, 
when  a  series  of  earthquakes  threw  15,000  home¬ 
less  persons  into  the  armsof  the  Red  Cross,  prompt 
succor  was  forthcoming  through  the  Fourteenth 
Division,  whose  membership  consists  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  living  in  foreign  countries — China,  Japan, 
Scandinavia,  Spain,  everywhere  outside  the 
United  States.  Last  winter  a  field  representative 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  accomplished  such 
notable  results  in  consolidating  the  work  of  the 
Fourteenth  Division  in  the  Orient  that  Dr.  Frank 
M.  Chapman  is  on  a  similar  journey  through 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies. 


The  Christmas  Roll  Call 


O  INSURE  the  continuance  of  the  Red 
Cross  work  at  home  and  abroad,  an  appeal 
for  the  unanimous  backing  of  the  nation  was  an¬ 
nounced  early  in  the  fall,  and  the  week  of  Decem¬ 
ber  16  to  23  was  set  for  the  Christmas  Roll  Call. 
“Make  it  unanimous!”  has  been  the  slogan 
adopted. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  tell  the  people  of 
the  United  States  that  their  united- support  is 
needed  for  the  organization  which  has  been  repre¬ 
senting  them  in  looking  after  their  fighting  men 
overseas  and  the  families  left  by  those  fighting 
men  here  at  home.  But  no  chance  has  been 
taken  that  anybody  in  this  broad  land  would  for¬ 
get  the  Roll  Call.  A  special  bureau  was  organized 
months  ago  at  Washington  headquarters  to  sound 
the  appeal  through  every  known  channel — the 
theatres,  the  newspapers  and  magazines,  the 
labor  unions,  and  social  associations — and  through 
a  systematic  personal  canvass  among  all  elements 
in  urban  and  rural  population. 

Following  are  excerpts  from  the  message  sent 
by  the  Red  Cross  War  Council  through  its  Chair¬ 
man,  Henry  P.  Davison,  to  all  the  3,854  chapters 
on  the  date  of  their  recent  annual  meetings: 

“  During  the  eighteen  months  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  United  States  entered  the  war, 
the  American  people  will  have  either  paid  in  or 
pledged  to  the  American  Red  Cross  for  its  work 
of  relief  throughout  the  world,  in  money  or  in 
material  values,  a  net  total  of  at  least  $32 5 ,000,000. 

“This  outpouring  of  generosity  in  material 
things  has  been  accompanied  by  a  spontaneity 
in  the  giving,  by  an  enthusiasm  and  devotion, 
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Refugee  children  from  Nancy  playing  in  front  of  a  hotel  in  Dinard,  where  the  * 


Red  Cross  maintains  500  little  hoys 


which  are  greater  and  bigger  than  anything  that 
can  be  measured  in  terms  of  time  or  dollars.  .  .  . 

“By  the  first  of  January,  your  Red  Cross  will 
have  working  in  France  upwards  of  5,000  Amer¬ 
icans — a  vivid  contrast  to  the  little  group  of  eigh¬ 
teen  men  and  women  which,  as  the  first  Red 
Cross  Commission  to  France,  sailed  about  June  1, 
1917,  to  initiate  our  efforts  in  Europe.  ,  .  . 

“What  the  Red  Cross  may  be  called  upon  to  do 
with  the  coming  of  victory,  peace  and  recon¬ 
struction,  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  prophesy. 

“But  your  great  organization,  in  very  truth, 
‘the  mobilized  heart  and  spirit  of  the  whole 
American  people,’  has  shown  itself  equal  to  any 
call,  ready  to  respond  to  any  emergency. 

“The  American  Red  Cross  has  become  not  so 
much  an  organization  as  a  great  movement, 
seeking  to  embody  in  organized  form  the  spirit 
of  service,  the  spirit  of  sacrifice — in  short,  all  that 
is  best  and  highest  in  the  ideals  and  aspirations 
of  our  country.  .  .  . 

“At  Christmas  time  we  ask  the  whole  American 
people  to  answer  the  Red  Cross  Christmas  Roll 
Call.  ...  It  is  the  hope  of  the  War  Council 
that  this  Christmas  Roll  Call  shall  constitute  a  re¬ 
consecration  of  the  whole  American  people,  an 


nd  girls  from  the  devastated  districts 


inspiring  reassertion  to  mankind  that  in  this  hour 
of  world  tragedy,  not  to  conquer  but  to  serve  is 
America’s  supreme  aim.” 


A  Change  in  Organization 


A  CHANGE  of  organization  in  the  American 
Red  Cross  foreign  management  followed  the 
resignation  of  Major  James  H.  Perkins,  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  Europe.  He  had  been,  with  Major 
Grayson  M.-P.  Murphy,  a  pioneer  in  the  European 
problems,  and  his  labors  were  untiring  until  the 
end  of  October,  when  he  accepted  a  staff  appoint¬ 
ment  with  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 
The  position  of  Commissioner  for  Europe  termi¬ 
nated  with  his  withdrawal,  and  it  was  decided  that 
the  duties  of  the  office  should  be  performed  in  fu¬ 
ture  by  a  special  commission  composed  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Harvey  D.  Gibson,  Commissioner  for  France; 
Major  William  Endicott,  Commissioner  for  Great 
Britain;  Lieut.-Col.  Robert  P.  Perkins,  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  Italy;  J.  B.  Dimmick,  Commissioner 
for  Switzerland;  and  Major  Ralph  J.  Preston, 
Deputy  Commissioner  for  Europe. 


NOTICE  TO  READER:  When  you  finish  reading  this  magazine  place  a  one  cent  stamp  on  this  notice,  mail  the  magazine,  and  it  will  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  destined  to  proceed  overseas.  NO  WRAPPING— NO  ADDRESS.  A.  S.  BURLESON,  Postmaster-General. 
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The  Next  Best  Thing  to  “Rolling  Your  Own  ” 


“My  dear  Nurse,  you're  a  wonder." 

“Because  I  ‘roll  your  own'  for  you.  Captain?” 

“For  all  the  splendid  things  you  have  done  for  me — 
brought  in  here — gassed — both  arms  out  of  business — 
unconscious — for  the  way  you  have  pulled  me  through — for 
the  way  you’ve — 

“Oh!  I  am  disappointed.  I  thought  you  meant  I  rolled 
a  good  cigarette.” 

“The  best  in  the  world.  Nurse.  Do  you  know  the  first 
thing  I  saw  when  I  came  through?  after  the — ” 

“Me,  of  course.” 

“Yes,  you,  standing  by  my  cot,  rolling  a  cigarette,  I 
thought  you  were  one  pleasant  dream  when  you  put  it  in 
my  lips,  and  watched  me  draw  that  first,  long  whiff  of  real 
life  again.” 

“Nice  of  me,  wasn’t  it  to  know  just  what  you  wanted 
most,  first?  and  how  you  wanted  it?” 

“That’s  what  I  can’t  get,  Nurse,  how  you  knew.” 

The  nurse  drew  a  little  closer.  “I  grew  up  with  real 
Americans  like  you,  in  the  big  West,”  she  said.  “My 
brothers,  fighting  now  like  you,  loved  to  have  me  roll  theirs 
for  them.  When  you  were  out  of  your  head,  you  struggled 
to  loosen  your  bound  arms  and  shouted,  ‘I  want  to  roll  one, 
don’t  hold  my  hands.  I  want  to  roll  one’.  Of  course  I 
knew — and  with  the  ‘makings’  was  waiting  for  you  to  come 
back.” 

The  Captain’s  eyes  moistened — and  that  wonderful  woman 
seeing — and  knowing  that  for  him  “rolling  his  own”  was  a 


long  way  off,  smiled  and  said — "Is  there  really  no  next  best 
thing.  Captain,  no  other  way?” 


"Not  in  a  thousand  years,”  he  answered,  “un¬ 
less  you — ” 

But  the  nurse,  blushing,  gave  him  the 
cigarette  she  had  rolled,  lit  it  without 
looking  at  him,  then  moved  hastily  away. 

Nothing  takes  the  place  of  the 
cigarette  you  make  with  your  own 
hands,  fresh  and  fragrant,  and 
satisfying,  of  good 
old  “BULL”— 

B  es i d  es , 

“rolling 
your  own” 
is  very 
much  more 
economical. 


Let  There  Be  Light! 

By  Ruth  TV  right  Kauffman 

Decoration  by  EDWARD.  A.  WILSON 

BLACK  with  the  blackness  of  hell  and  despair 
Village  and  village  and  village  lay  there; 
Never  a  candle  and  never  a  lamp — 

Four  hundred  miles  of  the  enemies’  camp. 

Trains  of  munitions  that  creak  with  their  loads, 
Supplies,  horses,  soldiers  engulfed  by  the  roads; 
An  ambulance  crawling,  a  password,  and  then 
Through  the  shell-shattered  houses  the  marching 
of  men. 

Black  with  the  blackness  of  wounds  and  of  death 
The  villages  huddled  there  holding  their  breath; 
Black — till  there  rang  this  new  order  to  “Cease” — 
“It  is  over! — all  over! — the  war! — there  is  peace! 

Come,  dance  on  the  ruins — Look,  No  Man’s 
Land  there, 

“Verboten”  for  years,  is  a  world’s  thoroughfare; 
And  village  and  village,  remember  the  night, 

But  turn  it  to  day — and  let  there  be  light. 

The  sorrow  unburied,  destruction — how  much! 
Four  hundred  long  miles  for  the  taper  to  touch! 
The  shades  are  undrawn,  the  lamps  shining  bright; 
It  is  dawn  in  the  darkness;  again  There  Is  Light! 


1* 


“Look,  No  Man’s  Land  there, 

‘Verhoten’  for  years  is  a  world’s  thoroughfare’ 

— Let  There  Be  Light  Page  i 
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The  Coming  Red  Cross 


THE  past  has  ceased  to  be  a  fetich.  Prece¬ 
dent  is  no  longer  sacrosanct.  We  have 
emerged  into  a  forward-looking  world,  with 
new  standards,  new  plans  and  hopes,  and  a  new 
code  of  behavior.  It  required  only  the  suspension 
of  hostilities,  the  first  movement  in  the  direction 
of  peace  and  readjustment,  to  reveal  the  long  step 
that  the  nations  had  taken  toward  regeneration 
since  the  war  began. 

Time  was  when  at  the  close  of  conflict,  shattered 
peoples  were  left  to  their  own  resources,  to  struggle 
out  from  amid  the  ruins  as  best  they  might,  pay¬ 
ing  a  persistent  toll  to  starvation,  cold,  and  dis¬ 
ease;  living  along  in  agony  until  nature  covered 
again  the  scarred  land  and  the  strongest,  who 
survived,  had  by  years  of  unaided  toil  and  super¬ 
lative  sacrifice  built  up  a  new  life  and  a  new  policy 
on  the  debris  of  yesterday. 

We  are  still  in  a  condition.of  turmoil  and  con¬ 
fusion.  The  drums  have  scarcely  ceased  to  beat 
or  the  shots  to  echo.  The  disagreements  incident 
to  reconstruction  make  clamor  on  every  hand; 
but  even  now  ships  are  swarming  the  seas,  freighted 
with  food  and  clothing  and  medical  supplies — 
with  help  of  every  kind  for  the  relief  of  hurt 
peoples  and  the  restoration  of  broken  countries. 

In  the  whole  panorama  of  history  there  is  no 
picture  more  novel  or  amazing  than  that  of  this 
international  relief,  which  has  been  instituted  not 
by  charitable  agencies  but  by  governments, 
as  a  sequel  of  the  world’s  most  appalling  war. 

In  the  light  of  this  manifestation  no  dream  of 
human  brotherhood  that  any  man  ever  dreamed 
may  be  set  down  as  fanciful  or  beyond  the  range 
of  possibility. 


This  condition,  developing  with  such  impressive 
swiftness,  makes  definite  answer  to  the  question 
so  many  millions  of  Americans  have  been  asking 
themselves  since  the  European  struggle  entered 
its  final  stage:  “What  is  the  Red  Cross  going  to 
do  after  the  war?” 

It  is  clear  now,  as  we  have  steadily  main¬ 
tained,  that  the  task  for  the  Red  Cross  from  this 
time  forward  will  be  in  one  sense  far  greater  than 
it  has  been  in  the  past.  Nothing  is  more  plainly 
established  than  that  the  Red  Cross  principle 
is  in  the  world  to  stay  and  to  grow.  In  every 
man  and  woman  there  is  a  spiritual  self.  It  may 
be  starved  and  strangled  in  the  prosecution  of 
material  purpose,  but  it  does  not  and  cannot  die. 
Its  voice  may  be  drowned  in  the  din  of  business 
or  the  clatter  of  fame  but  it  rises  again  clear  in  the 
silences  and  it  will  not  be  denied. 

The  Red  Cross  has  served  perhaps  its  highest 
and  most  far-reaching  human  purpose  as  the 
embodiment  and  reminder  of  that  indestructible 
conscience.  Struggling  on  through  a  thousand 
years  from  trivial  beginnings  its  cardinal  doc¬ 
trines  have  become  at  last  the  fundamental  rules 
of  war,  infringement  of  which  places  the  offender 
beyond  the  pale  of  international  faith.  It  is 
plain  now  that  they  have  also  become  the  code 
of  peace.  For  the  moment,  the  whole  world, 
maimed  and  sick,  is  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  and 
unrest.  It  labors  toward  a  new  outgiving. 
The  life  of  nations  and  of  individuals  is  a  daily 
interrogation,  but  no  one  will  deny  that  there 
has  arisen  out  of  this  struggle  a  recognition  of 
duty  and  the  purely  human  debt  which  man 
owes  to  man  and  nation  to  nation. 
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In  the  new  alignment,  the  new  order  which 
war  has  brought  about,  fidelity  to  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  has  been  given  a  value  which  it  never  had 
before.  There  has  been  put  squarely  up  to  every 
one  of  us  the  realization  that  no  matter  how  it 
affects  our  pockets  or  our  personal  convenience 
we  are,  after  all,  our  brother’s  keepers. 

While  the  war  was  in  progress,  with  its  roll 
of  horrors  extending  from  day  to  day,  with  its 
shadow  spreading  out  over  all  our  homes,  the 
Red  Cross  appeal  sounded  on  sensitive  ears;  it 
swayed  the  heart  and  the  conscience.  In  the 
last  analysis  it  fastens  itself  upon  the  reason. 
What  was  once  a  grudging  or  perhaps  vainglorious 
“charity”  is  now  about  to  become  a  normal 
process  of  helpfulness. 

The  future  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  our  relation 
to  it,  must  therefore  no  longer  be  measured 
merely  by  the  standards  of  war.  While — save 
in  emergent  calamities  of  earthquake  or  fire 
or  flood — the  work  of  the  organization  may  lack 
the  spectacular  intensity  which  marked  its  war¬ 
time  labors,  the  field  is  incalculably  widened, 
the  ramifications  of  opportunity  endlessly  mul¬ 
tiplied.  Outside  the  immediate  relief  which  the 
organization  may  be  called  on  to  provide  in  the 
war-ravaged  countries  or  in  our  own  country  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  war  work  the  demands  upon  it  will 
be  of  a  more  purely  civic  nature,  for  the  continu¬ 
ous  doing  of  such  things  as  may  improve  condi¬ 
tions  stimulates  the  great  work  of  education  not 
alone  in  the  arts  but  in  the  science  of  living  not 
only  in  relieving  but  in  preventing  suffering. 
It  is  in  these  fields  that  the  Red  Cross  principles 
will  attain  to  their  finest  fruition,  and  here  also 
they  will  make  their  deepest  and  strongest  appeal 
to  every  man  and  woman  who  has  to  live  in  the 
world. 


It  will  become  more  and  more  plain,  as  its 
future  activities  develop,  that  the  Red  Cross  is 
not  essentially  a  militant  force,  that  it  is  not 
merely  a  maker  of  surgical  dressings  and  refugee 
garments,  nor  a  trainer  of  nurses  nor  a  hospital 
agency.  It  is  all  these  and  more.  It  is  a  prin¬ 
ciple  and  a  theory  of  life,  the  tangible  and  visible 
exponent  of  unselfishness  of  the  spirit  of  service 
to  one’s  fellow  beings  not  only  in  crying  emer¬ 
gencies  but  in  all  the  exigencies  of  daily  existence. 

And  as  the  world  comes  closer  together  it  will 
be  strange  if  the  Red  Cross  organizations  of  all 
countries,  holding  as  they  do  one  great  commission 
from  the  Geneva  Convention  for  humanity  and 
mercy,  do  not  by  the  very  nature  of  their  great 
calling  unite  to  spread  this  influence  throughout 
a  world  which  in  the  long  labor  of  development 
and  betterment  is  sure  to  need  it. 

With  such  cooperation  not  only  can  epidemics 
and  all  manner  of  disasters  be  met  with  instant, 
systematic,  and  effective  relief,  but  the  whole 
cause  of  human  helpfulness  and  mutual  under¬ 
standing  can  be  advanced  to  a  degree  which  it  is 
hard  to  overestimate. 

The  vital  thing  is  that  we  who  have  been  stirred 
to  heroic  effort  through  all  the  pitiful  period  of 
war  should  not  relax  in  faith,  effort,  or  determina¬ 
tion  in  the  faceof  this  greater  constructive  mission. 
The  work  which  has  been  done  for  others  through 
the  Red  Cross  has  reacted  in  many  and  righteous 
ways  upon  the  doer,  but  the  far  greater  advantage 
will  come  to  those  who  do  not  weary  in  well  doing. 

Unless  all  the  signs  of  the  present  hour  be  vain 
and  illusory,  they  will  have  part  in  a  still  greater 
accomplishment,  a  work  in  which  all  peoples 
may  share  and  which  in  the  end  will  draw  the 
whole  world  of  labor  and  of  thought  into  close 
and  enduring  kinship. 
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The  Red  Cross  and  the 
American  Army 

By  Major  General  Merritt e  TV,  Ireland 

Surgeon  General  U.  S.  Army 


Decorations  on  the  American  Red  Cross  Headquarters,  Place  de  Rivoli, 
Paris,  to  celebrate  the  signing  of  the  armistice  with  Germany 


There  could  he  no  more  interesting  or  more  important  tribute  to  the  Red  Cross  than  this  article  by 
Surgeon  General  Ireland.  In  charge  of  the  Army  Medical  Corps  as  Chief  Surgeon  in  France,  General 
Ireland  saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  manifold  activities  and  services  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  His  ap¬ 
preciation  is  based  on  its  practical  acts  of  cooperation.  '  No  one  in  the  Red  Cross,  as  officer,  worker,  or 
member,  can  read  his  authoritative  expression  without  a  justified  feeling  of  pride  that  our  work  should 
have  merited  such  distinguished  approval 


*  I  ^  HE  greatest  word  in  the  vocabulary  of  the 
!»  professional  medical  officer  is  sanitation. 
JL  -Sanitation  means  cleanliness.  And  if  order 
is  heaven’s  first  wish  for  the  world,  cleanliness 
must  certainly  be  its  second. 

That  the  world  may  be  clean!  That  is  the 
way  I  view  the  great  task  of  the  Red  Cross 
workers  of  the  world.  Clean  physically,  clean 


mentally,  clean  morally — I  can  think  of  no  more 
inspiring  or  practical  gospel  for  humanity  than 
that.  And  the  Red  Cross  is  its  evangelist. 

If  such  a  service  is  needed  by  the  world  in 
general,  how  much  more  is  it  needed  by  an  army 
in  action!  It  is  a  commonplace  that  our  greatest 
enemy  in  this  war  was,  not  the  Germans,  but 
dirt.  Never  before  have  soldiers  had  to  fight 
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IVe  surmise  that  this  is  in  the  Argonne;  when  the  photograph  was 
taken  all  indications  of  the  place  were  forbidden  by  the  censor 
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One  of  the  smaller  of  the  American  field  hospitals  in 
France — giving  a  rather  comprehensive  view  of  its  lay-out 
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Just  what  the  inside  af  a  tent  hospital,  established  in  record 
time  at  Auteuil,  looks  like,  showing  particularly  the  windows 


Committee  on  Public  Information 


The  Red  Cross  could  operate  in  and  around  Paris  when  the  Army  could  not,  and  it 
established  many  hospitals  there.  This  one  is  the  tent  hospital  at  Auteuil 
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so  much  exposed  to  dirt  and  filth.  And  yet  never 
has  a  great  war  been  won  with  so  little  suffering 
and  death  caused  directly  by  this  enveloping 
contagion.  For  this  achievement — and  there  has 
been  no  greater  in  the  late  war  in  Europe — we 
have  to  thank  most  of  all  the  American  Red  Cross. 

The  story  of  the  cleaning  influence  of  the  Red 
Cross  workers  in  France  is  too  long  for  me  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  tell  with  any  completeness.  It  has  been 
an  enterprise  as  vast  as  the  war  itself.  From  the 
beginning  it  has  done  those  things  which  the  Army 
Medical  Corps  wanted  done  but  could  not  do  itself. 
IVithout  the  help  of  the  American  Red  Cross  the 
Army  Medical  Department  could  not  have  done  its 
work. 

The  work  of  the  Red  Cross  was  often  the  theme 
of  discussions  at  American  General  Headquarters 
at  Chaumont.  I  remember  that  it  was  enlarged 
upon  there  in  a  conversation  between  General 
Pershing,  Mr.  H.  P.  Davison,  the  Chairman  of 
the  War  Council  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  and 
myself.  We  were  speaking  of  the  value  of  the 
service  rendered  by  the  millions  of  our  women 
and  how  they  helped  keep  the  influence  of  home 
about  the  boys  at  the  front.  And  General  Persh¬ 
ing  said:  “  The  women  of  the  United  States  deserve 
a  large  share  of  the  credit  for  the  successes  of  the 
American  forces.” 

Our  Army  officers  have  often  admired  not  only 
the  spirit  but  the  efficiency  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  organization.  It  provided  an  inexhaustible 
store  of  supplies;  it  possessed  a  remarkable  facility 
for  adapting  itself  to  any  emergency,  however 
unexpected ;  and  its  personnel  always  evinced  the 
finest  readiness  for  cooperation.  The  millions 
of  surgical  dressings,  knitted  articles,  refugee 
garments,  and  other  supplies  it  contributed — 
for  these  things  alone  it  would  have  deserved 
the  Army’s  unstinted  praise.  All  the  splints  used 
in  all  our  hospitals  in  France,  both  of  the  Army 
and  of  the  Red  Cross,  came  from  the  Red  Cross. 
It  furnished  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  billion  sur¬ 
gical  dressings.  It  sent  over  enough  sweaters 
for  every  man  in  our  overseas  forces  to  possess 
one. 

I  remember  once,  as  I  started  to  motor  back 
to  General  Headquarters,  I  told  my  colored  driver 
that  I  had  a  Red  Cross  sweater  for  him.  He 
replied:  “Thanks,  boss,  but  I’ve  just  distributed 
eleven  of  them  to  the  boys  over  in  the  garage.” 

The  work  of  the  Red  Cross  as  an  organization 
began  beyond  the  Army’s  evacuating  hospitals 
and  continued  through  base  hospitals,  convales¬ 
cent  homes,  recreation  rooms,  railway  food  depots, 
on  board  the  steamers,  and  on  back  to  our  own 
shores,  and  is  continuing  until  the  men  reach 
home.  This  has  been  the  work,  involving  as  it 
did  thousands  of  devoted  workers  and  minute 


attention  to  numberless  trifles,  which  the  Army 
organizations  alone  could  never  have  performed. 

Many  a  time  I  have  seen  our  men  being  fed 
on  the  often  slow  and  tedious  railway  journeys 
in  France;  seen  those  who  were  taken  sick  en 
route  being  cared  for;  seen  them  being  amused 
by  movies,  lectures,  libraries  at  rest  centres;  seen 
letters  being  written  by  Red  Cross  “searchers” 
for  those  who  were  too  sick  to  write  themselves, 
or  witnessed  the  motherly  oversight  given  the 
young  women  nurses  when  they  came  to  the  cities 
on  their  brief  vacations.  Do  you  know  what  an 
army  medical  officer  thinks  when  he  sees  things 
like  these?  Just  this:  Such  comforts  bring 
the  home  influence  to  the  battlefield;  the  home 
influence  means  morale,  and  morale  means — 
victory! 

The  larger  and  more  spectacular  ways  in  which 
the  Red  Cross  has  helped  the  fighting  forces  are, 
I  dare  say,  pretty  well  understood  by  the  readers 
of  the  Red  Cross  Magazine.  It  directed  its 
army  of  workers  in  France  from  two  headquarters: 
the  field  headquarters  at  Chaumont,  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Major  Hugh  Scott,  and  the  civilian 
headquarters  in  Paris,  this  latter  being  at  first 
situated  at  4  Place  de  la  Concorde  but  later,  and 
at  present,  in  what  was  the  Regina  Hotel. 

Major  Scott’s  offices  at  Chaumont  adjoined 
mine,  our  rooms  being  separated  only  by  a  door. 
With  Major  Scott  and  Chief  Red  Cross  Surgeon 
Colonel  Alexander  Lambert,  and  later  Chief 
Surgeon  Colonel  Fred  Murphy,  I  maintained  the 
closest  and  most  friendly  cooperation  possible. 
The  Army  medical  and  sanitation  work  and  that 
of  the  Red  Cross  are  two  services  requiring  no 
liaison  officials.  We  worked  together  like  one 
unit.  This  was  made  possible  because  of  the 
loyal  and  indefatigable  interest  these  Red  Cross 
officers  and  their  associates  took  in  the  execution 
of  the  Army  plans. 

Probably  the  greatest  single  service  rendered  by 
the  Red  Cross  home  forces  was  the  supply  of  trained 
nurses  it  furnished  our  hospitals.  The  Army 
Medical  Corps  trains  a  few  nurses,  but  could  never 
hope  to  turn  out  the  large  number  provided  through 
Miss  Delano’ s  department.  If  we  needed  a  thousand 
nurses  for  a  given  work,  we  telegraphed  the  IVar 
Department.  The  IVar  Department  notified  Miss 
Delano.  And  the  nurses  arrived  on  schedule. 

An  especially  notable  service  rendered  by  Red 
Cross  nurses  occurred  during  the  early  American 
campaigns  when  our  men  were  brigaded  with 
French  divisions.  When  wounded,  they  were,  of 
course,  taken  to  French  hospitals.  Unable  to 
answer  questions  or  tell  their  needs,  they  were 
in  a  very  unhappy  plight.  Scores  of  Red  Cross 
nurses  speaking  both  French  and  English  were 
immediately  sent  to  these  hospitals — and  the 
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The  Debarkation  in  France  of  a  group  of  nurses  enlisted  by 
the  Red  Cross  and  turned  over  to  the  Army  Medical  Corps 


problem  was  solved.  In  this  war,  where  several 
armies  were  operating  together,  the  only  common 
hospital  service  is  that  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Another  much-appreciated  assistance  came 
from  the  fact  that  the  Red  Cross  could  establish 
itself  in  places  forbidden  the  Army  Medical 
Departments.  Within  the  district  of  Paris,  for 
instance,  we  could  not  establish  Army  hospitals. 
The  Red  Cross,  however,  in  that  district  is  now 
operating  units  i,  2,  and  3  as  well  as  a  tent  hos¬ 
pital,  which  had  at  first  five  hundred  beds,  but, 
when  1  came  away,  had  twenty-two  hundred ! 

The  Red  Cross  could  also  establish  store  depots 
in  places  the  Army  could  not  enter  for  strategic 
reasons.  Suppose  Headquarters  planned  an  at¬ 
tack  in  a  given  region.  Hospital  stores  must  be 
got  to  that  region.  If  the  Army  were  observed  by 
the  enemy  to  be  transporting  stores  thither,  you 
can  see  that  it  wouldn’t  take  much  guessing  on 
the  part  of  enemy  observers  to  tell  where  that 
drive  was  going  to  be.  But  the  Red  Cross  was 
everywhere,  always  preparing  for  any  possible 
contingency.  For  it  to  be  busily  in  evidence 


in  the  most  unlikely  places  was  no  novelty.  Thus 
a*s  the  Red  Cross  workers  were  kept  posted  as  to 
our  plans  of  attack,  they  were  able  to  place  hos¬ 
pital  supplies  where  they  would  be  most  handy 
without  arousing  the  Hun’s  suspicions. 

This  resourcefulness  and  willingness  to  under¬ 
take  any  work,  no  matter  how  novel  or  arduous, 
was  exhibited  in  a  brilliant  manner  during  last 
summer’s  historic  engagements  in  the  Chateau- 
Thierry  sector.  It  was  there  that  the  American 
Red  Cross  hospital  service  received  its  first  bap¬ 
tism  of  fire  in  a  general  engagement  in  which  our 
troops  took  part.  It  there  first  entered  the 
“hospital  fighting  front.”  If  full  credit  is  to 
be  given  all  American  factors  in  this  battle,  which 
saved  Paris  for  the  second  time  and  broke  the 
back  of  the  German  military  power,  the  action 
of  the  Red  Cross  must  be  described  in  some  detail. 

The  Red  Cross  went  to  France  with  three  major 
purposes:  to  restore  devastated  districts,  to  aid 
those  of  the  French  people  who  were  stricken  by 
the  war,  and  to  augment  the  sanitary  service  of 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces.  The  last 
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named  service,  was  controlled  directly  by  the 
officers  of  the  Army  and  was  as  much  subject  to 
General  Pershing's  orders  as  the  Army  Medical 
Department  itself.  By  the  regulations  of  the 
Army  Medical  Department,  the  “  Red  Cross 
personnel,  except  in  cases  of  great  emergency, 
will  not  be  assigned  to  duty  at  the  front,  but  will 
be  employed  in  hospitals  in  the  service  of  the 
interior,  at  the  base,  in  hospital  ships,  and  along 
the  line  of  communications.” 

At  Chateau-Thierry  came  the  “great  emer¬ 
gency.”  The  Germans,  springing  their  last 
surprise  offensive,  early  in  June  began  a  drive 
toward  Paris  from  the  Chemin  des  Dames.  So 
rapid  was  their  initial  advance  that  the  French 
Medical  Department  lost  more  than  forty  thous¬ 
and  beds  and  considerable  stores.  The  need  in 
that  sector  for  evacuating  hospitals,  that  is, 
mobile  operating  units,  developed  immediately. 

The  Red  Cross  rose  promptly  to  the  occasion. 
The  splendid  base  hospital  at  Juilly,  not  far  from 
Chateau-Thierry,  which  had  been  for  some  time 
most  capably  managed  by  Mrs.  Harry  Payne 
Whitney,  was  taken  over  by  the  Red  Cross  and 
made  into  a  large,  non-mobile,  evacuating  hos¬ 
pital. 

By  the  time  the  French-American  counter¬ 
attack  had  begun  in  the  middle  of  July,  two  Red 
Cross  mobile  units  were  established  at  the  front. 
One,  No.  114,  in  charge  of  Major  McCoy,  who 
came  to  France  with  base  hospital  No.  1,  the 
Bellevue  unit,  was  established  at  Jouy-sur-Morin, 
south  of  Chateau-Thierry.  It  moved  up  into 
Chateau-Thierry,  as  the  tide  of  battle  started 
north,  and  occupied  a  school-house  in  the  city. 

About  the  same  time  another  Red  Cross  evacu¬ 
ating  hospital,  No.  no,  under  charge  of  Major 
Moorhead,  whose  wife  is  superintendent  in  charge 
of  the  Red  Cross  work  of  making  surgical  dressings, 
moved  north  and  set  up  a  tent  at  Coincy,  just 
above  Chateau-Thierry. 

The  record  made  by  these  two  hospital  units 
during  the  counterattack  should  always  be 
accounted  a  bright  page  in  the  annals  of  the 
American  Red  Cross.  They,  with  Army  units, 
served  at  the  fighting  front. 

As  the  counterattack  developed  there  streamed 
back  upon  these  evacuating  hospitals  a  tide  of 
American  wounded  that  kept  the  workers  busy 
day  and  night.  Each  unit  had  about  eight  or 
ten  operating  teams,  each  team  being  composed 
of  a  surgeon,  assistant  surgeon,  anaesthetist  and 
nurse.  They  worked  in  shifts.  One  shift  oper¬ 
ated  from  eight  in  the  morning  until  seven  in  the 
evening;  then,  after  an  hour  for  cleaning  up,  the 
other  began  at  eight  and  worked  until  seven  in 
the  morning.  The  full  tragedy  of  the  casualties 
from  gas,  shells,  and  machine-gun  bullets  will  not 


be  understood  until  the  workers  and  soldiers 
return,  each  to  tell  his  tale. 

From  this  time  on,  Major  McCoy’s  and  Major 
Moorhead’s  units  were  regularly  numbered  among 
the  evacuating  hospitals  of  the  Army  Medical 
Corps  and  were  operated  as  such.  The  facility 
with  which  they  were  fused  intotheArmyorganiza- 
tion  is  itself  an  indication  of  the  fine  harmony 
existing  among  Army  and  Red  Cross  leaders. 
Both  these  Red  Cross  units  were  thereafter 
moved  swiftly  into  those  places  where  the  fighting 
was  thickest.  They  served  at  the  drive  across 
the  St.  Mihiel  salient  and  later  with  the  advance 
made  from  Toul  to  the  west  of  the  Meuse  River. 

In  the  St.  Mihiel  fighting  all  the  evacuating 
hospitals  experienced  a  pleasant  surprise.  The 
American  Headquarters  expected  a  bitter  struggle 
and  our  hospitals  were  prepared  to  handle 
wounded  on  an  unprecedented  scale.  It  turned 
out,  however,  that  we  had  overestimated  the 
morale  of  the  enemy  and  underestimated  the 
valor  of  our  troops.  The  salient  was  taken  with 
comparative  ease  and,  as  you  recall,  in  record 
time.  The  number  of  wounded  was  very  small 
indeed.  On  October  6th,  I  remained  all  night 
with  Major  McCoy’s  unit  operating  at  Fleury. 

I  have  only  praise  for  the  loyalty  and  effectiveness 
of  his  staff. 

As  to  the  future  work  of  the  Red  Cross  in 
France:  it  will  not  be  ended  until  the  work  of  our 
Army  is  ended,  and  perhaps  not  even  then.  Al¬ 
though  the  fighting  is  over,  the  Red  Cross  will 
be  performing  a  much-needed  service  all  this 
winter.  It  will  care  for  the  large  number  of  our 
wounded  still  in  convalescent  hospitals  and  homes 
in  France.  Hospitals  and  homes  overseas  are 
not  what  they  are  in  this  country.  They  are 
not  heated  to  the  degree  of  warmth  to  which 
Americans  are  accustomed,  and  there  are  fewer 
facilities.  Without  the  Red  Cross  nurses  the 
places  where  our  sick  and  wounded  boys  are 
sheltered  would  be  mighty  cheerless. 

Although  there  is  to  be  no  further  expansion 
of  the  Red  Cross  work  in  France,  its  work  will 
go  on.  It  will  bring  comfort  to  our  boys  not 
only  as  they  lie  sick  in  hospitals  and  as  they  keep 
guard  on  German  soil,  but  to  the  thousands  of 
repatriated  French  people  who  are  returning  to 
pick  out  from  the  bleak  devastation  of  war  the 
ruins  of  what  were  once  their  ancestral  homes. 
Without  the  Red  Cross  army  of  mercy  to  follow  in 
the  tragic  furrows  made  by  the  engines  of  war,  the 
aftermath  of  suffering  in  France  this  winter  would 
be  a  greater  desolation  than  we  can  conceive. 

Fighting  with  mortal  weapons  may  cease, 
but  the  campaign  of  mercy  of  the  Red  Cross  will 
never  cease  as  long  as  the  need  of  cleansing  and 
healing  is  present  among  the  races  of  the  earth. 
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Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher  has  been  in  France  since  the  summer  of  igi6.  Her  first  work  was  for  the  blind  soldiers 
in  Paris,  with  Miss  IVinifred  Holt.  Later  she  helped  in  an  ambulance  camp  of  which  her  husband  was  in  command. 
She  took  a  family  of  refugee  children  under  her  charge  to  the  Pyrenees;  she  helped  establish  two  hospitals  for  chil¬ 
dren  under  the  Red  Cross,  one  specially  devoted  to  tuberculous  children.  Her  ardent  activities  included  a  home  for  the 
children  of  munition  workers  near  Paris.  Long  acquaintanceship  with  the  French  people  and  the  French  language 
have  given  her  an  unusual  equipment  for  helpfulness  through  understanding  and  sympathy.  Dorothy  Canfield  is  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  novelist.  She  has  written  some  remarkable  stories  and  sketches  about  the  French  people  in  wartime,  now 
included  in  a  volume,  “Home  Fires  in  France.  ”  One  noble  piece,  “  The  Refugee ,”  has  been  translated  into  French  and 
used  extensively  by  the  French  Government. 


1  FIRST  knew  him 
when  his  brown 
eyes  barely  showed 
above  the  top  of  the 
table — big  brown  eyes 
they  were,  too  big 
for  his  thin,  pale  little 
face.  For  he  was  a 
delicate  child.  His 
father  died  when  Jean 
was  eleven  years  old, 
leaving  Jean’s  pretty 
mother  alone  to  face 
the  care  and  anxiety 
of  earning  the  living 
and  bringing  up  a 
delicate, difficult  little 
boy,  who  was  already 
perhaps,  to  tell  the 
exact  truth,  a  good 
deal  indulged,  as 
clever,  precocious, 
not-very-strong  only 
sons  are  apt  to  be. 

All  of  us  in  the 
circle  of  old  friends 
who  were  very  fond 
of  the  little  boy, 
worried  continuously 
about  him  whenever 
we  had  nothing  else 
to  do,  and  sometimes 
when  we  had.  We 
worried  about  his 
health  and  about 
his  education,  about 
his  morals  and  his 
capacity  to  earn  his 
living,  about  the  diffi- 
culty  his  pretty 
motherwould  encoun¬ 
ter  in  bringing  up  sin¬ 
gle-handed  a  father- 


“  Jean  is  a  real  boy — a  boy  at  the  age  when 
many  of  our  own  are  in  high  school” 


less  boy — but  not 
even  the  most  imagin¬ 
ative  of  us  dreamed 
of  any  event  so  ap¬ 
palling  as  the  war. 

Jean  was  seventeen 
years  old  when  the 
war  broke  out — a  tall , 
weedy,  pale  boy  of 
the  hobbledehoy  age, 
who  had  to  be  taken 
to  the  seashore  every 
summer  to  get  him 
in  condition  for  his 
winter’s  schooling. 
As  soon  as  it  was  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  terri¬ 
ble  struggle  was  going 
to  be  long,  we  all 
thought  “he  will  be 
old  enough  for  mili¬ 
tary  service  before 
long.” 

When  Jean  was 
eighteen  he  was  ex¬ 
amined  for  military 
service,  and  was  dis¬ 
missed  because  of 
imperfect  physique. 
He  was  utterly  heart¬ 
broken!  Did  you  ever 
see  an  American 
school-boy  trying  to 
“make”  an  athletic 
team?  If  you  did, 
you  have  a  picture 
of  Jean  during  the 
next  year.  What  no 
amount  of  maternal 
or  medical  advice  had 
induced  him  to  do, 
he  now  did  with  sin¬ 
gle-hearted  ardor. 
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He  applied  himseif  to  eating  the  right  things,  taking 
the  right  exercises,  and  getting  the  right  amount  of 
sleep,  with  the  passionate  attention  to  hygiene  of  an 
aspirant  to  a  college  football  team;  and  any  American 
can  testify  that  nothing  could  be  more  complete! 

In  twelve  months  he  obtained  another  hearing,  was 
given  another  examination,  and  was  pronounced  so 
much  improved  that  he  was  fit  for  military  service. 
Do  you  know  what  Jean  felt  on  hearing  that  verdict? 
He  leaped  into  the  air,  there  in  the  barracks — the  pre¬ 
cocious,  ultra-modern,  keen-witted  boy  of  nineteen, 
whom  we  had  thought  rather  blase,  disillusioned,  and 
unenthusiastic — upset  a  bench,  and  danced  about  the 
great  dingy  hall  like  a  little  boy. 

HIS  pretty  mother  took  the  news  standing,  like  a 
woman  of  France  in  1916.  She  was  even  able  to 
give  him  a  smile  in  answer  to  his  shouted  announcement 
of  the  great  news.  And  she  sent  him  off  to  his  training- 
school  in  the  south  of  France  without  shedding  a  tear. 
But  she  was  very  white  when  she  came  back  from  the 
train,  and  we  all  knew  what  she  was  thinking  of — 
even  before  the  great  horror  which  loomed  dimly  in 
the  distance,  the  danger  of  actual  service  at  the  front. 
There  was  her  boy,  her  delicate  boy,  who  had  a  sore 
throat  every  time  his  feet  were  wet,  for  whom  one 
doctor  had  predicted  tuberculosis,  who  couldn’t  always 
digest  even  the  carefully  prepared  home  diet;  how 
would  he  fare  in  barrack  life,  with  strange  officers 
commanding  him,  with  monotonous,  coarse  food, 
marching  in  the  rain,  carrying  a  rifle,  digging  trenches, 
with  nobody  to  take  care  of  him? 

Now  here  is  where  Jean  begins  to  speak  for  himself. 
Being  a  French  son,  he  wrote  his  mother  every  single 
day;  and  as  I  read  over  her  shoulder  those  simple, 
boyish  accounts  of  his  new  life,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
Americans  might  be  interested  to  know  from  his  own 
words  the  details  of  how  military  training  affected  one 
young  citizen  of  the  Sister  Republic;  how  he  was  treated 
by  his  commanding  officers;  what  he  had  to  do  and  eat; 
and  above  all  what  was  the  state  of  his  mind.  Re¬ 
member,  these  are  the  daily  letters  of  a  boy  to  his 
mother — spontaneous,  unstudied,  artless,  revealing  all 
that  was  in  his  boy’s  mind  and  heart.  Remember, 
furthermore,  that  Jean’s  mother,  though  so  pretty, 
is  just  one  of  the  innumerable  school-teachers  in  Paris, 
neither  rich  nor  influential,  that  she  had  no  acquaint¬ 
ances  in  the  milieu  to  which  her  son  journeyed,  that 
he  was  to  the  officers  and  personnel  of  the  barracks 
just  one  of  a  new  “batch”  of  conscripts.  Remember, 
also,  that  the  training  he  received  has  produced  what 
is  almost  universally  considered  as  the  finest  free  citizen 
army  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Remember  what  the 
French  officers  have  done  with  their  men,  when  you 
read  how  they  treated  this  soldier  in  the  making. 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  transcribe  all  those  uncon¬ 
scious,  matter-of-fact  boyish  epistles,  but  as  one  comes 
every  day,  there  are  far  too  many  to  give  them  in  full. 
So  I  must  try  to  pick  out  just  the  phrases  and  para¬ 
graphs  which  are  most  significant,  which  will  give  you 
the  best  picture  of  Jean  in  his  new  life.  You  will  under¬ 
stand,  of  course,  why  my  extracts  sound  disconnected. 
I  am  going  to  try  also  to  put  his  vivid  French-boy 


slang  into  a  partly  corresponding  American-boy  slang. 
I  know  before  I  begin  that  this  is  an  impossible  under¬ 
taking,  but  perhaps  my  unsuccessful  effort  will  make 
you  remember  that  it  is  a  real  boy  speaking,  a  boy  at 
the  age  when  many  of  our  own  are  in  high  school. 

The  first  letter,  received  two  days  after  he  left  Paris, 
runs:  “Dear  Maman:  We  got  here  last  night  at 
nine  o’clock,  after  travelling  all  day.  We  slept  with 
all  our  clothes  on,  on  mattresses  laid  on  the  ground, 
two  fellows  to  a  mattress.  Of  course  we  didn’t  get 
such  an  awful  lot  of  sleep,  but  I  don’t  feel  a  bit  tired 
this  morning.  Perhaps  that’s  because  we  had  a  gor¬ 
geous  shower  bath  which  we  all  needed  very  much. 
1  hope  you  got  a  postal  card  from  me  posted  en  route. 
We  had  lots  of  fun  on  the  train.  This  morning  reveille 
blew  at  five  o’clock,  and  the  first  job  they  gave  us  was 
peeling  potatoes!  So  far  everything  goes  splen¬ 
didly.  .  .  .” 

The  next  day.  “Dearest  Maman:  We  were  fitted 
out  to-day.  This  is  what  every  fellow  got:  A  cap, 
an  overcoat,  two  coats,  two  undershirts,  two  pairs  of 
trousers  (corduroys),  two  cotton  blouses,  two  pairs  of 
gray  canvas  trousers,  two  pairs  of  drawers,  two  socks, 
three  shirts,  a  fatigue  cap,  two  pairs  of  shoes,  a  knap¬ 
sack,  and  three  cartridge  holders.  We  will  have  our 
rifles  and  bayonets  later  on.  All  the  underwear  and 
linen  we  got  was  perfectly  new  and  as  good  as  anybody 
could  want.  My  overcoat  is,  maybe,  a  little  too  big 
for  me,  but  everything  else  fits  me  all  right.  We  slept 
last  night  on  beds  (no  sheets)  and  I  certainly  did  make 
up  for  lost  time.  The  officers  are  awfully  nice  to  us, 
and  take  good  care  of  us.  They  have  been  teaching 
us  how  to  pack  our  knapsacks  and  how  to  put  on  our 
equipment  properly.  We  were  passed  in  review  by 
the  lieutenant,  all  of  us  in  marching  order.  The  knap¬ 
sack  is  pretty  heavy  when  it  is  full.  We  were  let  off 
to-day  from  eleven  in  the  morning  till  eight  in  the 
evening.  Some  of  us,  who  are  good  pals  already, 
have  come  to  a  little  restaurant  in  town  where  we  have 
had  dinner  (thirty  cents  apiece)  and  are  now  sitting  in 
the  garden  of  the  restaurant.  I’m  writing  you  and 
the  others  are  playing  dominoes.  We  spent  all  yester¬ 
day  afternoon  sewing  buttons  on  our  new  clothes. 
It  was  an  awful  job.  But  we  finally  got  through. 
Our  first  dinner  in  the  barracks  last  night.  Plain  beef 
and  potatoes  .  .  but  lots  of  it  and  very  good, 

and  fine  coffee.  .  .  ” 

DEAR  Maman:  Well,  I  persist  in  enjoying  myself! 

This  is  Sunday  and  we  didn’t  get  up  till  half  past 
six.  The  adjutant,  an  awfully  nice  fellow,  let  us  sleep  till 
then  because  he  thought  we’d  be  tired  with  the  journey. 
We  had  our  first  short  march  to-day  with  thirty  pounds 
weight  in  the  knapsacks  and  two  bags  besides.  I  was 
all  set  up  to  find  that  I  wasn’t  nearly  as  tired  as  some 
of  the  others.  We  have  a  great  big  room,  where  there 
are  twenty-four  of  us  sleeping,  all  from  Paris  like  me, 
and  all  good  fellows.  From  our  windows  there’s  a 
very  nice  view  out  over  the  trees  and  the  pretty  coun¬ 
try.  The  food  is  great.  We  have  for  every  meal  hot 
soup,  meat,  vegetables,  and  lots  of  everything!  The 
captain  himself  came  yesterday  to  the  dining-room 
when  nobody  was  looking  for  him,  sampled  our  dinner, 
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and  asked  us  if  we  liked  what  we  got.  We  told  him 
it  was  sure  all  right.  No  thanks,  you  don’t  need  to 
send  me  anything  to  piece  out,  not  even  money,  be¬ 
cause  I  still  have  four  dollars  which  ought  to  last  quite 
a  while.  I  like  our  officers.  The  corporal,  who  sleeps 
in  our  dormitory  and  keeps  order,  is  from  Roubaix, 
and  hasn’t  had  any  news  from  his  family  since  the 
Germans  invaded  his  home  country!  Pretty  hard! 
He  was  sent  back  from  the  front,  on  account  of  being 
wounded,  like  all  our  officers  here.  Several  have  the 
Croix  de  Guerre.  -■  -i 

“After  dinner  yesterday  we  took  a  rest,  and  then 
had  a  lecture  on  the  basis  of  discipline  (obe¬ 
dience  to  authority).  One  of  the  things  said 
was  that  a  soldier  must  not  try  to  escape  a. 
penalty,  and  mustn’t  complain  of  a  punish¬ 
ment  till  he  had  undergone  it. 

One  of  the  fellows  asked: 

‘How  about  when  you  are 
condemned  to  death?’  You 
see  they  let  us  joke.  At 
three  o’clock  we  had  another 
short  march  and  learned  to 
salute. 

“If  you  could  send  me 
something  to  read,  I’d  like  it 
fine.  Something  funny.  Don’t 
send  any  silly  love  stories  that 
end  with  people  getting  mar¬ 
ried.  Nor  anything  that  has 
a  sad  ending, 
either!  .  .  .” 


“Dearest  Ma- 
man:  Your  long 
letter  arrived 
this  morning  and 
it  was  great  to 
get  it.  The  time 
when  letters  from 
home  arrive  is 
one  of  the  best 
things  in  a  sol¬ 
dier’s  life.”  [We 
laughed  just  a 
little,  Jean’s  mo¬ 
ther  and  I,  at 
this.  Jean  had 
been  a  “soldier” 
for  about  a 
week!]  “Here’s 
what  we  did  y  ^ 
terday.  At,  five 

o  clockw<egGt  Up> 

dressr^  aTlc|  “/  have  found 

*3reakfast.  ‘ Rest’  will  wash  my 

till  eight  o’clock. 

“IRest’  is  just  a  way  of  putting  it,  for  we  are  kept 
ibusy  every  minute  doing  the  work  in  the  dormitory 
.and  getting  all  our  things  in  apple-pie  order.  At 
(eight  o’clock  we  were  marched  off  to  a  field  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  town.  A  ripping  thunder¬ 
storm  broke  over  us,  and  we  were  soaked  to  the 
,skin.  But  they  kept  us  moving  at  a  lively  gait 


and  nobody  got  cold.  The  minute  we  got  back  to  the 
barracks  they  made  us  change  every  stitch  on  us,  even 
to  our  undershirts.  At  eleven  o’clock  soup,  meat, 
potatoes.  ‘Rest’  till  half  past  one;  half  past  one  till 
four,  setting-up  exercises  in  the  same  field  as  the  morn¬ 
ing,  a  mile  and  half  away.  At  five  soup,  meat,  beans; 

from  six  to  nine 
<  a  stroll  around 

the  town  with 
\  !  two  of  the  fel¬ 

lows  I’m  getting 
specially  friendly 
with.  We  three 
fellows  have 
found  a  wash¬ 
woman  who  will 
do  our  shirts  and 
socks.  The  other 
things  we  our¬ 
selves  will  wash. 
We  are  soon  go¬ 
ing  to  have  a 
medical  examin¬ 
ation  and  will 
be  classed  (1) 
strong,  (2)  me¬ 
dium,  (3)  weak, 
(4)  sent  home. 

"Our  setting¬ 
up  exercises  are 
in  two  parts — 
learning  the 
movements  of 
military  drill  and 
games.  They 
haveusplay  leap¬ 
frog  and  run  one- 
legged  races,  or 
run  races  with 
another  fellow  on 
our  backs.  This 
is  so  we’ll  know 
how  to  rescue  the 
wounded  under 
fire.  Between 
every  game  we 
have  deep¬ 
breathing  exer¬ 
cises.  When  we 
have  our  hour  of 
‘rest’  at  noon, 
we  lie  down  flat 
on  our  beds,  and 
sing  all  the  comic 
songs,  and  have 
great  larks.  Our 

officers  are  splendid.  Yesterday  the  captain  came 
again  into  the  dining-room  to  sample  the  food.  As 
I  write  it  is  seven  in  the  morning  and  I  must  stop 
to  go  get  my  shower-bath.  .  .  .” 

“Well,  we’ve  had  our  medical  examination.  It  was 
serious  business,  let  me  tell  you.  They  weighed  us, 
measured  us  all  over,  and  stethoscoped  our  hearts  and 


a  washwoman  who 
shirts  and  socks” 
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lungs.  1  almost  got  into  Class  i  (strong);  but  when 
the  doctor  heard  I’d  had  typhoid  fever  and  that  my 
father  died  of  it,  he  put  me  in  medium.  You  see  they 
ask  us  all  about  our  family  history.  I  have  found  a 
washwoman  who  will  wash  my  shirts  and  socks. 
If  you  are  going  to  send  me  socks,  send  woolen  ones! 
They’re  the  only  kind  for  us  on  account  of  our  big 
clumping  shoes.  Yes,  I’ll  have  my  photograph  taken 
in  my  uniform  and  send  you  one.  I’ve  been  waiting 
till  I  get  my  rifle  and  bayonet.”  [“Oh,  the  child 
that  he  is,  this  soldier  of  eighteen!”  we  said  to  each 
other  between  tears  and  laughter.]  “You  still  don’t 
need  to  send  me  anything,  neither  extra  food  nor  money. 
If  my  letters  sound  disconnected,  it’s  on  account  of 
the  singing  and  talking  all  around  me.  I’m  writing 
in  the  dormitory  with  all  the  fellows  going  strong.  I 
was  vaccinated  yesterday.  The  first  anti-typhoid  fever 
inoculation  will  be  after  next  week. 

“I’m  looking  forward  to  those  books  you’re  going 
to  send  me.  Here  at  the  barracks,  when  we  have  time 
free,  I  stretch  out  on  the  bed  and  don’t  do  anything 
but  rest  myself.  But  when  we  are  allowed  some  hours 
outside  the  barracks  I’d  like  to  be  able  to  go  off  and 
read  somewhere,  either  under  a  tree  or  in  front  of  a 
cage.  The  racket  that  is  always  going  on  in  the 
dormitory  makes  it  impossible  to  read  or  write  here. 
I  don’t  mind  that,  because  there  is  always  lots  of  fun 
going  on.  .  .  .” 

“I  was  talking  to-day  with  Sergeant  Leclerc,  who 
said  I  could  go  into  his  room  whenever  I  wanted 
to  be  quiet  to  read  or  write.  He’s  fine.  He  went  off 
to  the  war  a  common  soldier,  won  his  chevrons  on  the 
battlefield,  and  was  sent  back  here  after  having  been 
wounded  at  Verdun. 


“If  you  could  send  me  a  couple  of  dollars,  it  would 
just  fix  me  up.  No  hurry.  I  still  have  a  dollar  and 
sixty  cents  that  ought  to  last  for  a  while.  Somehow 
there  seem  to  be  a  lot  of  little  things  to  buy  here, 
besides  the  occasional  meals  I  take  in  town,  and  my 
four  dollars  has  sort  of  melted  away. 

“Well,  we’re  all  pretty  tired  to-night!  We  went 
through  the  tests  that  will  finally  settle  how  we  are 
to  be  classed.  I  was  above  the  average  in  everything 
but  rope  climbing.  Here  are  my  records — don’t  forget 
that  all  the  running  and  jumping  was  done  in  our 
clumping  army  shoes  that  weigh  more  than  two 
pounds  apiece. 


Running  high  jump 
Running  broad  jump 
Standing  high  jump 
Standing  broad  jump 
Races.  65  yards 
440  “ 

880  “ 


3  feet  10  inches. 

-  •  .3  “ 

•  •  3  “ 

6  “  4  inches. 

8  seconds. 

1  minute  and  a  half. 

2  minutes  and  58  seconds. 


You  can  see  I’m  not  pining  away  any.  They  make  you 
lift  over  your  head  a  knapsack  that  weighs  33  pounds 
as  many  times  as  you  can.  I  did  it  thirty-two  times. 
Maybe  that  is  the  reason  that  my  back  is  a  bit  sore 
to-night.  But  everybody’s  in  the  same  boat  and  lots 
of  the  fellows  are  tireder  than  I. 

“We  had  yesterday  afternoon  off,  and  I  took  dinner 
in  the  canteen  for  the  sake  of  variety.  We  had  two 
poached  eggs,  a  mutton  chop,  some  salad,  cheese, 
wine,  bread  and  coffee,  all  for  thirty  cents.  Not  so 
bad,  was  it?  The  food  here  is  still  all  right,  but  it’s  a 
little  monotonous,  so  once  in  a  while  it  is  a  treat  to 
have  a  change.  Next  Sunday  some  of  us  are  going 


“  IVe  wash  ourselves  at  the  pump  outside  the 
door;  hut  we  have  real  beds  to  sleep  in” 


A  Little  Soldier  of  France 
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“  The  general,  stopping  in  front  of  me,  gathered  a  handful  of  the  extra  cloth  in  his 
hand.  ‘Here,  my  boy,’  he  said.  ‘  You  must  grow  fast  and  fill  that  up — for  France’” 


off  for  a  long  cross-country  tramp,  cook  and  eat  our 
dinner  out  of  doors,  and  have  a  good  quiet  country 
day.  I  have  written  my  name  on  the  list  of  those 
who  would  like  to  study  to  be  a  corporal.  1  do  hope 
I’ll  make  it — if  it  weren’t  for  my  miserable  husky  voice, 
I’d  be  pretty  sure  to,  I  think.  .  .  .” 

"I’m  in  another  dormitory  now,  with  those  who  are 
studying  to  be  corporals.  You  see  I  did  get  there! 
I’m  awfully  glad.  The  fellows  I’m  with  now  are  all 
more  my  kind  than  the  others — though  they  were  all 
right,  too — a  nice  bunch. 

“I’m  writing  you  to-day  on  a  little  table  in  the  ser¬ 
geant’s  room.  He  lets  me  come  in  whenever  I  want 
to  be  quiet.  To-day,  we  had  exercises  all  day  long. 
We  learned  how  to  climb  hedges  and  fences  and  walls. 
There  was  one  wall  specially  constructed  for  exercises. 
We  climbed  it  and  jumped  down  from  a  height  of 
nine  feet.  Maybe  that  doesn’t  sound  high,  but  it 
surely  looked  so  to  us.  They  say  we  keep  jumping 
higher  and  higher  till  we  jump  down  from  a  part  of  the 
wall  that’s  fifteen  feet  high.  They  made  us  get  down 
into  a  ditch  that’s  six  feet  deep  and  then  get  out  by 
using  our  arms.  Two  fellows  were  stuck  there  and 
we  had  to  help  them  out.  You  would  better  believe 
we  made  fun  of  them.  We  have  lots  of  fun  doing  these 
exercises.  Yes,  I  haven’t  forgotten  that  you  asked 
for  my  photograph.  I’m  waiting  till  I  get  my  rifle  and 
bayonet.  I  don’t  know  yet  whether  I’m  to  stay  in 
the  class  with  those  who  are  to  be  corporals.  It  all 
depends  on  whether  my  miserable  voice  can  be  trained 
to  be  loud  enough.  1  have  found  a  washwoman  who 
will  do  my  socks  and — but  it  seems  to  me  that  1  have 
written  you  about  this  before!  To-morrow  we  are  to  be 
inoculated  against  typhoid.  We  are  to  be  exempt  from 
service  the  day  after  that  and  don’t  have  to  do  a  blessed 
thing  but  keep  quiet.  I’ve  talked  with  some  of 
the  fellows  who  were,  inoculated  before  us,  and  they 


say  it  doesn’t  hurt  much  and  doesn’t  make  you  sick  any 
to  speak  of  afterwards. 

"Our  captain  told  us  to-day  about  the  glorious 
conduct  of  the  noth  at  Verdun.  They  were  trying 
to  shelter  themselves  in  a  shell-hole,  hadn’t  eaten  a 
mouthful  for  three  days,  and  hadn’t  a  single  cartridge 
left.  But  they  repulsed  with  their  bayonets  three  Ger¬ 
man  attacks.  All  our  officers,  every  one,  have  been 
sent  back  here  after  active  service  at  the  front.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  they  treat  us  as  white  as  anybody  could, 
and  I  tell  you  there  isn’t  one  of  us  who  doesn’t  jump 
at  the  word  of  command  from  them.  .  .  .” 

"We  have  our  rifles  and  bayonets  now.  They  just 
came.  I  will  have  my  photograph  taken  this  afternoon. 
We  have  had  our  first  march  with  our  rifles,  about  five 
miles.  I  had  been  sort  of  afraid  that  a  rifle  would  be 
heavy  to  carry,  but  well  balanced  on  your  shoulder  it’s 
not  bad  at  all — about  twelve  and  a  half  pounds.  I 
don’t  feel  the  typhoid-fever  inoculations  at  all  now, 
not  a  bit  of  soreness  left.  The  officers  are  really  aw¬ 
fully  good  to  us!  The  two  days  after  our  last  typhoid 
fever  inoculation,  when  we  were  all  feeling  sort  of 
dumpy,  the  lieutenant  came  two  or  three  times  a  day 
into  the  dormitory  to  see  that  we  were  all  right.  It’s 
the  lieutenant  who  is  mostly  in  charge  of  us.  He’s  a 
splendid  fellow — has  all  sorts  of  honors  for  bravery 
at  the  front.  The  sergeant  is  good  to  me,  too.  I’ve 
put  all  my  books  and  papers  in  his  room  now,  and  he’s 
given  me  a  key  to  get  in  any  time  1  want  to  be  quiet.” 

"This  time  I’m  writing  to  you  on  my  bed,  with 
my  knapsack  to  write  on.  We  were  inoculated  against 
typhoid  the  last  time,  this  morning,  and  the  order  is 
to  stay  in  bed  for  the  day.  I  don’t  feel  sick,  only,  of 
course,  the  sore  place  in  my  left  shoulder.  But  they 
don’t  want  to  take  any  chances  of  our  being  sick. 
All  of  us  are  lying  quietly  reading  or  writing.  The 
only  trouble  is  that  they  won’t  let  us  eat  much  of  any- 
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thing  till  to-morrow  morning  when  all  chance  of  fever 
is  over.” 

About  this  time  the  farmers  in  all  that  part  of  France 
were  very  short  of  help  in  the  vineyards,  and  the 
Government  assisted  them  by  sending  detachments 
of  “soldiers  in  the  making”  to  act  as  farm-hands 
for  a  week  or  so.  So  here  is  our  little  Parisian  city- 
dweller  entering  upon  an  experience  as  new  to  him  as 
the  life  in  the  barracks. 

“We  had  an  awful  time  getting  here,  the  trains  run 
so  badly.  We  had  to  wait  ’most  all  night  at  a  junction 
where  there  wasn’t  a  thing  to  eat,  and  didn’t  get  a 
wink  of  sleep  all  night.  We  got  to  the  station  at  half¬ 
past  six  this  morning,  and  had  to  walk  five  miles  before 
we  had  anything  to  eat.  Luckily  we  swiped  some 
apples  and  grapes  along  the  way,  enough  to  keep  us 
from  keeling  over  entirely.  Finally  we  got  to  the 
farm.  The  farmer’s  family  are  just  all  right,  though 
not  long  on  style!  They  have  two  sons  in  the  army  at 
the  front,  and  we  are  taking  their  places  for  the  har¬ 
vest.  We  had  a  breakfast  of  bread,  bacon,  and  beans. 
Then  we  picked  grapes  till  noon,  when  we  had  a  good 
lunch  of  soup,  meat,  vegetables,  fruit.  Then  we  picked 
more  grapes  till  five  o’clock.  An  ox-team  brought 
the  grapes  back  to  the  press  and  we  trampled  them  out 
withourfeet — in  them  up  to  our  knees.  I  never  had  more 
fun!  And  I  never  ate  so  many  grapes  in  all  my  life. 
I  just  stuffed,  they  were  so  good!  They  let  us  have  all 
we  want.  Now  don’t  worry.  They  don’t  hurt  me  a  bit. 
Everybody  says  that  folks  thrive  on  grapes.  .  . 

“I  do  like  the  people  we  are  with  a  lot.  They’re 
plain  as  can  be,  but  have  lots  of  good  sense.  We  wash 
ourselves  at  the  pump  outside  the  door;  but  we  have 
real  beds  to  sleep  in,  and  we  sleep  like  logs.  They 
are  going  to  give  us  forty  cents  a  day  for  our  work  here. 
That’ll  mean  four  dollars  for  spending  money,  which’ll 
last  me  for  quite  a  while.  They  treat  us  like  members 
of  the  family.  It’s  been  great  to  be  here.  I’m  writing 
with  a  dog  asleep  on  my  feet  and  a  kitten  on  my 
shoulder.  .  . 

“Back  in  the  barracks  again.  It’s  still  raining 
to-day;  but  we  had  all  our  exercises  as  usual.  We 
marched  out  to  a  new  place  and  had  our  first 
lessons  in  sentinel  duty.  It  was  ever  so  in¬ 
teresting.  The  way  of  it  is  this.  They  give  us  a 
certain  piece  of  the  country  and  we  must  note  every 
single  thing  we  see  in  it.  They  say  you  must  learn 
literally  to  ‘photograph’  the  landscape  in  your  mind 
so  that  after  some  hours  you  can  see  if  a  bush  or  even 
a  tuft  of  grass  has  been  moved.  It  seems  that  often, 
when  dawn  comes,  the  sentinel  is  able  to  detect  the 
fact  that  the  enemy  has  been  operating  during  the 
night  by  noting  the  disappearance  of  very  small  ob¬ 
jects.  I  don’t  know  when  I’ve  been  so  interested. 
I  never  seem  to  have  really  used  my  eyes  before.  .  .” 

“In  the  afternoon  we  had  our  first  rifle  practice. 
The  kick  of  the  army  rifle  isn’t  so  terrible  as  some  of 
the  fellows  said.  I  didn’t  do  a  bit  well,  because  I 
couldn’t  keep  my  hand  from  trembling — just  a  matter 
of  nerves.  I’ll  soon  get  the  hang  of  it.  The  sergeant 
says  maybe  I  can  have  a  short  furlough  before  long. 
If  I  get  it,  I’ll  have  just  time  to  get  to  Paris,  have  a 


few  hours  with  you,  and  come  back.  But  don’t  count 
on  it  too  much.  .  .  .” 

“To-day  we  learned  a  new  stunt,  an  addition  to 
advancing  by  leaps.  At  the  word  of  command,  we 
stop  advancing  and  lying  flat  on  the  ground,  put  our 
knapsacks  in  front  of  our  heads.  Then,  lying  on  the 
left  side,  sheltered  (a  little  bit)  by  our  knapsacks,  we 
take  out  a  little  excavating  tool  in  our  right  hand  and 
scoop  out  a  hole  big  enough  really  to  protect  us  from 
bullets  as  we  lie  down.  We  use  the  earth  we  throw 
up  as  a  parapet  in  front  of  us  and  put  our  knapsacks 
on  top  of  it.  Then  we  go  through  the  motions  of 
firing.  If  you  think  all  this  is  easy,  you’re  mistaken. 
The  second  lieutenant  and  adjutant  stand  in  front  and 
throw  clods  at  every  head  that  sticks  up  above  the 
knapsacks.  But  it  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  hard  to 
do.  Thursday  we  are  going  to  have  an  all-day  march. 
They  say  Thursday  is  the  regular  day  for  hikes.  I 
like  our  marching  as  well  as  anything  we  do,  because 
I  like  to  see  the  country.  .  .  .” 

The  next  news  from  Jean  was  a  ring  at  the  bell  and 
his  own  voice  in  the  hall  calling  for  his  mother.  And 
yet  it  was  not  his  old  voice;  it  was  a  new  voice.  And 
when  the  welcoming  rush  of  the  family  had  brought 
him  into  the  light  of  the  living  room,  we  saw  that 
it  was  a  new  Jean  who  had  come  back  to  us.  No 
spectacular  change,  and  yet  a  great  change.  It  was 
not  because  his  chest  was  bigger  around,  nor  that 
his  neck  had  gained  an  inch  in  thickness,  nor  that 
the  stoop  in  his  shoulders  was  gone,  nor  that  his  face 
was  brown  and  ruddy.  No,  it  was  none  of  these  ma¬ 
terial  changes.  It  was  a  new  expression  in  his  eyes, 
and  on  his  lips — the  softness  of  adolescence  all  gone 
at  once,  a  man  where  our  big  boy  had  been.  It 
made  us  foolish  women  very  proud  of  him,  and  it 
made  us  want  to  cry. 

But  being  in  France  in  war-time  we  did  not  cry! 
We  hurried  to  get  him  some  dinner.  And  as  he  ate 
and  we  sat  around  him  asking  him  questions,  a  little, 
little  episode  seemed  to  me  significant  of  a  great  deal.  I 
saw  through  it  the  meaning  of  what  Jean  has  been 
doing;  I  saw  how  he  had  been  busy  growing  up  for 
France. 

“Mercy,  Jean,”  said  his  mother,  “what  an  awful 
fit  that  coat  is.  It’s  twice  too  big  for  you!  You  must 
let  me  take  up  the  seams  while  you’re  here  so  it  won’t 
wrinkle  over  your  chest.” 

Jean,  who  had  been  fussily  fastidious  about  the  fit 
of  his  clothes,  looked  down  thoughtfully  at  the  worn, 
old,  blue  army  coat  hanging  in  folds  on  his  slender 
frame.  He  said  meditatively:  “The  general  who 
passed  us  in  review  the  other  day,  stopped  in  front  of 
me,  laughed  when  he  saw  those  wrinkles,  and  gathered 
up  a  handful  of  the  extra  cloth  in  his  hand.  ‘Here, 
my  boy,’  he  said  to  me,  ‘you  must  grow  fast  and  fill 
that  up — for  France.’” 

While  I  was  reflecting  on  this  essentially  French 
familiarity  and  comradery  between  high  and  low  rank, 
Jean’s  mother  was  asking:  “What  did  you  answer 
the  general,  Jean?”  He  took  an  extra  big  mouthful 
of  bread  and  cheese  and  said  gravely,  “Why,  of 
course  I  said,  ‘All  right,  mon  General.’” 


What  the  Censorship  Hid 

By  W ill i am  G.  Shepherd 


EVERY  state  in  this  Union  is,  of  course,  entitled 
to  a  battle-flag,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that, 
by  the  odd  fortune  of  war,  it  was  the  regulars 
of  the  American  Army  and  the  Rainbow  Division  from 
everywhere  who  bore  the  early  brunt  of  America’s 
part  in  the  contest. 

This  fortune  of  war  hinged  on  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  regulars  who  went  first  to  the  scene.  It  was  the 
early  arrivals  in  France  who  did  the  most  fighting. 
In  the  late  arrivals  there  reposed  dauntless  valor,  but 
the  opportunities  for  its  exhibition  were  limited.  By 
April  15th  the  First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  and 
Fifth  Divisions  of  Regulars,  with  the  Thirty-Second 
and  Forty-Second  Divisions,  were  either  in  or  en  route 
to  France.  It  was  not  until  June  1st  that  the  Twenty- 
Seventh,  the  Twenty-Eighth,  the  Thirtieth,  the  Thirty- 
Third,  the  Seventy-Seventh,  the  Eightieth,  and  the 
Eighty-Second  began  to  arrive  on  the  scene.  But  one 
of  the  many  facts  revealed  by  the  removal  of  censorship 
is  that,  in  addition  to  this  general  glory,  which  may 
attach  to  every  state  in  the  Union  for  the  part  played 
by  her  individual  citizens  in  the  regular  armies,  there 
are  certain  other  localities,  states,  or  divisions  of  this 
country  where  the  folk  for  the  next  hundred  years 
may  speak  proudly  of  what  their  boys  in  other  divisions 
accomplished  in  the  war.  These  things  are  just  coming 
to  light  from  behind  the  veil  of  censorship.  It  is  too 
early  yet  to  sift  out  all  or  even  a  small  share  of  these 
incidenfs.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  will  resound  throughout  this  generation  to  the 


stories  of  the  scores  of  her  young  men,  who,  as  a  result 
of  the  early  German  drive,  suffered  as  prisoners  of  war. 
Every  town  or  hamlet  or  even  great  city  in  the  United 
States  will,  in  time,  since  the  censorship  has  been  re¬ 
moved,  discover  its  part  in  the  Great  War.  Some 
strange  French  name  will  fall  lightly  from  American 
lips  in  these  towns,  and  become  a  household  word 
for  generations  to  come.  Tourists  from  these  towns 
will  seek  their  ways  to  certain  hois  or  Massifs,  or 
even  farms  or  roads  or  tiny  French  villages  and  carry 
back  to  their  home  town,  for  exhibition  in  their  homes 
or  libraries  or  town  halls,  “souvenirs”  of  these  remote 
French  spots,  whose  fortunes  have  become  entangled 
with  those  of  the  folk  back  in  these  American  neigh¬ 
borhoods. 

New  England,  as  we  look  behind  the  censorship, 
will  be  entitled  to  many  battle-flags.  The  names  of 
St.  Hilaire,  of  the  Bois  de  Wavrille,  and  the  village  of 
Torcy,  taken  during  the  crossing  of  the  Marne,  belong 
on  the  flags  of  the  Twenty-Sixth  Division.  These 
names  and  the  date,  September  1 8th,  will  here¬ 
after  fall  lovingly  from  American  lips  in  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Connecticut.  Also  the  sacred  name  of  Verdun 
will  be  heard  for  many  years  in  the  armories  and  at 
the  banquet  boards  of  the  National  Guard  of  these 
states,  for  at  the  end  of  the  war  the  Twenty-Sixth 
found  itself  a  short  distance  north  of  that  famed  town. 

Pennsylvania,  with  its  “Iron  Twenty-Eighth  Divi¬ 
sion”  may  boast  great  battle-flags.  The  crossing  of 
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American  troops  in  Paris  on  last  Fourth  of  July,  immediately  after  the 
ceremonies  incident  to  the  naming  of  the  “Avenue  du  President  IVilson” 


An  American  battery  as  it  moved  forward  in  August  from  its  train¬ 
ing  quarters  to  the  front,  passing  through  the  peaceful  country  of  France 


IVhat  the  Censorship  Hid 
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American  soldiers  getting  their  first  general  view  of  Paris 
— from  the  “Pavilion  de  Bellevue”  near  St.  Cloud 


American  soldiers  in  raincoats  and  masks  as  they  moved  forward 
late  last  summer  to  join  the  French  in  the  front-line  trenches 
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the  River  Vesle,  the  battle  on  the  Ourcq,  Rheims, 
Soissons,  and  the  terrific  battle  on  August  6th  and 
7th,  by  which  the  Twenty-Eighth  took  the  Rheims- 
Soissons  road,  the  battle  of  August  10th  at  Fismes, 
during  which  the  Pennsylvania  boys  stood  up  against 
the  machine-gun  fire  from  three  sides,  are  all  stories 
which  belong  to  Pennsylvania. 

Theendof  the  war  found  the  Twenty-Eighth  Division 
with  the  Seventh  in  the  heart  of  the  St.  Mihiel  district 
on  tip-toe  for  a  tremendous  drive  toward  Metz,  for 
which  extensive  and  elaborate  plans  had  been  made. 
Every  man  was  ready  to  do  or  die  and  had  the  war 
continued  a  few  days  longer,  Metz  might  have  become 
a  household  word  in  the  homes  of  Pennsylvania. 

OUT  in  the  Middle  West,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin 
may  boast  that  their  Thirty-Second  Division  was 
at  the  front  and  on  the  alert  attheendof  thewar.  They, 
too,  were  northwest  of  Verdun.  On  the  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin  battle-flags  may  be  emblazoned  the  terrible 
bayonet  battle  of  Cierges,  and  the  combat  in  Grim- 
pettes  Woods,  where,  amid  the  trees,  fighting  with 
bayonets,  the  boys  from  the  towns,  fields,  and  woods 
of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  turned  back  the  desperate 
counter-attacks  of  Germany  and  seized  material  and 
equipment  worth  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  folk  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  of  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Virginia,  and  Maryland  may  speak 
knowingly  hereafter  of  the  Bois  of  the  Grand  Mon¬ 
taigne  and  of  the  Meuse,  for  on  October  17th  their 
Twenty-Ninth  Division  advanced  on  these  places  and 
captured  them  and  one  week  later  they  put  the 
names  of  the  Bois  d’Etrayes  and  Hill  361  into  the 
vocabulary  of  these  Eastern  folk. 

St.  Quentin  is  a  name  that  will  fall  often  hereafter 
in  the  soft  Southern  accents  of  the  folk  of  Tennessee 
and  North  and  South  Carolina,  for  there,  on  September 
30th,  fighting  like  demons,  their  Thirtieth  Division 
took  1,410  prisoners,  including  210  officers,  and  eight 
days  later,  in  two  days’  fighting,  some  of  their  brigades 
captured  1,500  more  prisoners  and  4  great  guns.  The 
Selle  River,  too,  will  go  down  in  Tennessee  and  North 
and  South  Carolina  history,  for  on  the  evening  of 
October  the  9th,  after  a  hard  day’s  fight,  the  Sixtieth 
Brigade  of  the  Thirtieth  Division  captured  50  officers, 
1,800  men  and  32  guns.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  glorious 
facts  that  stand  out  with  the  going  of  the  censorship. 
Vastly  more  remain  to  be  dug  out. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  censorship  had  to  do  with  our 
colored  troops  of  the  Ninety-Second  Division.  It  must 
go  down  in  their  history  that  they  didn’t  get  all  the 
fighting  they  wanted  in  the  Great  War  and  that  they 
took  the  bit  in  their  teeth  on  the  last  two  days  and 
started  out  with  their  officers  to  hunt  for  a  scrap.  For 
a  month  they  had  been  within  sight  of  the  Promised 
Land;  two  kilometers  distant  from  the  enemy’s  borders. 
The  approach  of  the  armistice  roused  them  to  action. 
On  the  afternoon  of  November  10th  the  colored  boys 
of  the  Ninety-Second  Division  pushed  ahead  to  the 
Bois  de  Frehaut  and  captured  710  astonished  Germans. 

There  is  a  mass  of  fact  exposed,  of  course,  by  the 
removal  of  censorship,  but  as  I  have  been  able  to  delve 
behind  the  scenes  since  the  war  ended,  1  find  that  there 


is  little  reason  for  the  opinion  among  the  folk  back 
here  at  home  that  when  Bill  wrote  home  and  gave  his 
address  as  "Somewhere  in  France”  he  really  had  any 
very  great  secrets  that  he  could  have  told.  About  the 
only  secret  in  his  whole  letter  was  that  vague  address 
of  his. 

The  chief  secrets  in  any  army,  from  the  civilian  point 
of  view,  have  to  do  with  executions.  Execution  is  a 
subject  taboo.  It  is  a  terrible  subject.  In  the  Aus¬ 
trian,  the  German,  and  the  Russian  armies  I  found 
"Execution”  a  word  of  horror.  In  Germany,  one 
didn’t  mention  it;  in  Austria,  where  the  army  was  held 
in  the  spell  of  fear,  officers  have  boasted  to  me  of 
executions.  In  mutinous  Czechoslovak  regiments 
the  Austrians  counted  off  every  twelfth  man  and 
stood  him  up  in  somber  ceremony  and  shot  him.  In 
Russia,  men  in  delinquent  regiments  were  told  off  in 
the  same  numerical  order,  sometimes  every  fifth  man, 
sometimes  every  tenth  or  perhaps  every  twentieth, 
depending  upon  the  regiment’s  degree  of  delinquency, 
and  were  shot  down  by  their  fellows  in  the  presence  of 
the  regiment.  Indeed,  the  horror  of  execution  in 
Russia  was  so  great  that  the  first  demand  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  regiments  was  that  execution  be  abolished. 
This  was  the  famous  Order  No.  1. 

It  illustrated  this  dread  fact:  In  an  army  governed 
by  autocrats  a  soldier  must  be  kept  in  a  death  sand¬ 
wich — before  him  is  held  up  probable  death,  with 
glory;  behind  him  is  held  up  certain  death,  with  ig¬ 
nominy.  When  he  goes  forward  in  a  battle  he  is 
merely  following  the  line  of  least  resistance. 

But  in  the  armies  of  Dee  peoples  it  is  otherwise; 
men  fight  for  great  ideals.  This  was  so  true  in  the 
American  Army  that  I  have  heard  Secretary  Baker 
say  since  the  war  ended  that  not  one  single  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  few  in  the  American  Army  was 
for  purely  military  offenses.  This  means  that  there 
were  no  executions  for  cowardice,  for  mutiny,  or  for 
treachery  or  spying.  Executions  which  did  take 
place  were  for  offenses  that  were  civil  crimes,  enhanced, 
perhaps,  by  military  exigencies,  'but  that  would  have 
been  punished  severely  in  civilian  life. 

THERE  have  been  desertions  in  the  American  Army, 
it  is  true,  and  the  censorship  has  partly  hidden  them 
from  us  up  to  now.  They  were  desertions,  not  from 
the  front,  but  to  the  front,  and  as  the  end  of  the 
war  came  into  view,  and  the  chances  for  seeing  a  fight 
faded  in  the  hopes  of  the  men  far  behind  the  lines, 
these  desertions  increased.  The  captain  of  one  com¬ 
pany,  a  week  before  the  war  ended,  found  that  he  had 
too  many  mouths  to  feed,  by  twelve.  Roll-calls  in 
such  instances  indicate  who  is  absent,  but  it  is  difficult 
sometimes  to  ascertain  bv  roll-call  all  those  who  are 
present.  It  required  close  investigation  by  this  captain 
to  establish  the  fact  that  almost  every  patrol  or  combat 
party  which  he  sent  out  at  night  was  accompanied 
by  several,  if  not  all,  the  twelve  “volunteer  deserters” 
who  had,  unbidden,  joined  his  ranks.  These  men  were 
court-martialled  and  punished  by  being  sent  back  to  the 
rear  lines  from  which  they  had  come.  It  is  not  disclosed 
up  to  this  time  on  the  books  of  the  American  Army  that 
any  deserters  to  the  front  met  with  extreme  punishment. 
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The  boys  who  wrote  home  had  few  secrets  to  tell 
about  spies.  At  this  writing  not  all  the  data  of  the 
Intelligence  Department  of  the  American  Expedition¬ 
ary  Force  is  at  hand.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  American  Army  had  little  experience  with 
real  dyed-in-the-wool  spies.  We  came  into  the  war 
too  late  for  that.  In  the  early  days  of  the  war  spies 
were  found  in  the  Foreign  Fegion  of  France  and  the 
Germans  used  to  send  soldier-spies  dressed  as  civilians 
into  the  enemy  lines  to  discover  positions  of  artillery 
and  ammunition  dumps.  But  such  spy-work  passed 
out  with  the  second  year  of  the  war.  The  unfailing 
lens  of  the  camera,  the  improvement  of  the  airplane, 
and  the  increased  experience  of  the  airplane  observers, 
put  the  front-line  spies  out  of  existence.  There  was 
room  in  the  American  Army,  with  all  its  minglings  of 
blood  and  its  shadowy  nationalities,  for  spy  scares. 
But  it  stands  on  American  records  to-day,  so  far  as 
they  are  available,  that  not  one  single  American  soldier 
of  German,  Austrian,  or  any  other  blood,  was  convicted 
of  spying  for  the  enemy. 

The  Military  Intelligence  Department  on  this  side 
of  the  water  at  the  end  of  the  war,  though  its  work 
had  been  highly  efficient  and  in  the  hands  of  extremely 
capable  men,  had  little  of  the  sensational  to  disclose 
in  the  way  of  war-time  information  that  might  have 
been  usefully  hidden  by  the  censorship.  Publication, 
of  course,  of  their  activities,  would  have  interfered 
with  current  investigations  and  would  have  put  sus¬ 
pects  on  their  guard,  but  if  all  the  records  of  the  Army 


Intelligence  Department  were  set  forth  in  book  form, 
there  wouldn’t  be  enough  of  the  sensational  in  them 
to  make  a  good  detective  or  mystery  story. 

“What  is  the  cleverest  scheme  you  came  across  in 
the  Intelligence  Department?”  I  asked  an  officer,  who 
stood  high  in  this  branch  of  the  service,  and  who  is  a 
writer. 

“The  only  really  clever,  illegal  thing  that  came  to 
my  attention  was  a  trick  that  two  arrested  soldiers 
played  in  one  of  our  camps.  They  whittled  captain’s 
bars  out  of  pieces  of  wood  and  covered  them  with 
tinfoil  from  cigarette  packages.  They  fastened  these 
to  their  shoulders  and  after  bribing  two  other  soldiers 
to  buy  them  leather  puttees  which  replaced  their 
leggings,  they  walked  out  of  camp,  looking  like  two 
captains  and  no  one  dared  to  stop  them.  We  got  them 
at  last,  but  as  I  said,  their  trick  was  the  only  really 
clever  one  that  would  fit  into  a  war-time  mystery 
story.  I  didn’t  find  that  truth  was  stranger  than  fic¬ 
tion  in  the  Intelligence  Department.  Any  good  writer 
can  lock  himself  into  a  hotel  room  and  write  more 
clever  schemes  into  a  fiction  story  than  our  whole 
Army  Intelligence  Department  uncovered  here  in  the 
United  States.” 

There  was  undoubtedly  tremendous  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  various  Intelligence  Departments  in  the 
United  States.  More  of  us  have  been  trailed  and  in¬ 
spected  and  dictographed  than  we  ourselves  suspect. 
It  is  estimated  that  some  thousands  of  detectives  have 
been  thrown  out  of  positions  in  the  United  States 


American  troops  swinging  into  a  London  dock 
on  the  first  stage  of  their  way  to  the  front 
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since  the  war  was  ended.  Their  activity  was  greatest 
in  the  large  cities,  of  course.  Their  financial  resources 
were  unlimited  and  no  pains  were  spared  to  investigate 
thoroughly  every  rumor,  suspicion,  or  accusation. 
But  this  has  all  been  done  in  a  decent,  American  way 
and  the  censorship  has  hidden  little  that  would  have 
been  of  interest.  When  arrests  have  been  made,  the 
full  details  have  been  given  to  the  press;  in  cases  where 
arrests  were  not  made,  or  where  suspicions  and  accusa¬ 
tions  were  found  to  have  been  unbased,  silence,  of 
course,  has  been  preserved. 

Intelligence  Departments  were  greatly  assisted  by 
the  general  public.  In  America,  we  all,  as  citizens, 
took  it  upon  ourselves  to  see  that  our  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhoods  were  clear  of  suspects.  The  result,  of  course, 
was  some  injustice  here  and  there  and  one  of  the  chief 
tasks  of  the  various  Intelligence  Departments  was  to 
remove  unjust  suspicion  from  persons  who  had  been 
wrongfully  suspected  by  their  neighbors. 

With  post  office,  telephones,  telegraph,  and  other 
means  of  communication  at  their  service  and  with  the 
right  to  use  these  in  any  manner  they  chose,  the  In¬ 
telligence  Department  men  dealt  wjth  the  records  and 
lives  of  many  thousands  of  citizens,  and  the  fact  that 
the  great  burden  of  their  work  consisted  of  clearing 
these  Americans  from  suspicion,  rather  than  throw¬ 
ing  them  into  jail,  indicates  how  conscientiously  their 
work  was  done. 

Now,  with  the  censorship  removed,  it  is  permissible 
to  say  that  the  Intelligence  Department  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Army  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  American  Navy, 
was  managed  and  conducted  by  writing  men.  Maga¬ 
zine  writers,  book  writers,  play  writers,  humorists, 
newspaper  men,  and  even  poets,  carried  on  the  work. 

“  1  made  more  friends  among  strange  people  as  an 
Intelligence  Department  man  in  New  York,”  one  of 
these  writer-detectives  told  me,  “than  I  knew  existed 
in  the  world.  I  had  a  lot  of  dictograph  work  to  do. 
There  is  one  hotel  man  in  New  York  who,  when  I  re¬ 
quested  permission  to  establish  a  dictograph  in  the 
wall  of  a  certain  room,  said  to  me:  ‘Go  as  far  as  you 
like;  stick  a  dictograph  in  every  room  if  you  want  to; 
tear  down  the  walls  in  every  room  for  all  I  care.  If 
that  is  my  bit  in  winning  the  war,  I’ll  put  the  dicto¬ 
graphs  in  at  my  own  expense.’” 

THIS  writer,  too,  felt  that  the  censorship  had  not 
hid  much  of  value  or  of  interest  from  public  gaze. 
“The  greatest  mystery  that  I  had,”  he  told  me,  “was 
of  a  certain  man  who  used  to  make  two  telephone 
calls  every  evening  about  six  o’clock.  I  went  over  the 
record  of  telephone  calls  in  his  hotel.  First  he  would 
call  up  some  number  on  Riverside  Drive;  then  he  would 
call  up  a  number  on  Broadway.  The  Broadway  num¬ 
ber  was  always  the  same,  but  the  Riverside  number  was 
usually  different.  I  ran  down  the  numbers  and  found 
ihat  he  was  a  perfectly  decent  New  York  society  man. 
His  first  call  was  always  to  some  young  lady,  asking 
her  to  run  out  to  dinner  with  him  and  his  second  call 
was  to  the  head  waiter  of  a  Broadway  restaurant,  re¬ 
serving  a  table.  His  case  was  the  greatest  mystery 
of  my  experience  and  in  the  end  he  proved  all  right.” 
Plans  for  future  campaigns  are  the  most  precious 


secrets  that  the  censorship  controls.  And  yet  when 
the  war  ended  these  plans  became  as  useless  as  shells 
or  rifles.  More  than  one  soldier  boy,  in  writing  home, 
has  known  that,  on  an  unknown  zero  day,  at  an  un¬ 
known  zero  hour,  his  company  or  division  would  attack 
the  enemy,  but  the  exact  information  was  so  highly 
important  that  it  was  prevented  from  reaching,  not  only 
the  private  soldier,  but  the  officers  themselves.  It  was 
only  at  the  last  minute  before  a  drive  that  the  troops 
were  permitted  to  know  when  the  movement  would 
actually  take  place.  In  view  of  this  tremendous 
secrecy  during  war-time,  one’s  ears,  in  Washington, 
have  not  become  accustomed  even  yet  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  is  bandied  about  as  to  what  we  were  on  the 
edge  of  doing  in  France  at  the  time  that  the  Germans 
surrendered. 

ONE  is  able  to  ask  of  Army  officials  in  Washington 
these  days  questions  which  would  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  highly  impertinent  and  even  suspicion-provok¬ 
ing  while  the  war  was  on,  and  one  is  able,  in  return,  to 
get  very  enlightening  information.  It  is  information 
which,  perhaps,  caused  Germany  to  break  down. 

“Why.  in  the  last  months  of  the  war  we  didn’t  carry 
out  even  io  per  cent,  of  the  drives  we  had  planned 
against  the  Germans,”  said  an  Army  representative 
recently.  “We  had  a  string  of  drives  900  per  cent, 
longer  than  those  we  carried  out  before  the  Germans 
quit.  We  had  drives  arranged  for  every  part  of  the 
Army.  We  had  drives  arranged  for  all  kinds  of 
weather.  Our  drives  would  have  gone  on  through 
the  entire  winter — rain,  snow,  or  shine.  And  our  engi¬ 
neers  were  prepared  to  build  roads  that  would  have 
made  transportation  possible  in  the  muddiest  part  of 
Flanders.” 

These  winter  drives  were  all  on  paper  and  would 
have  been  carried  out.  They  would  have  exceeded 
in  violence  almost  any  of  the  previous  Western  Front 
campaigns,  except,  perhaps,  the  first  and  second  battles 
of  the  Ypres  and  the  great  battle  of  Verdun. 

And  then  on  top  of  this  series  of  winter  drives  we 
would  have  had  next  spring — and  it  was  already,  on 
paper,  almost  to  the  smallest  detail— an  offensive 
that  would  have  cost  us  ten  times,  yes,  perhaps  twenty 
times,  as  many  lives  as  we  actually  lost,  but  which 
would  have  ground  the  German  army  into  bleeding 
meat.  This  great  spring  drive  of  1919,  which,  although 
unexecuted,  will  go  down  in  the  literature  of  the  war 
as  the  supreme  plan  of  Twentieth  Century  warfare, 
was  actually  based  upon  this  astonishing  fact: 

IV e  would  have  had  more  men  in  France  in  the  spring 
of  IQ19  ready  for  this  great  drive  than  the  combined 
armies  of  France  and  Great  Britain. 

There  was  a  stage  in  our  war-time  preparation  when, 
mathematically,  the  German  leaders  might  have  sat 
down  at  their  desks  and  figured  out  to  their  own  per¬ 
sonal  satisfaction  that  Germany  was  whipped.  Any 
commission  of  German  military  men  escorted  over  the 
United  States,  as  were  the  commissions  of  our  Allies 
in  the  fall  of  1918,  beholding  the  state  of  our  prepara¬ 
tions,  would  have  reported  back  to  the  German  Gov¬ 
ernment:  “There  is  no  use  of  our  continuing  the  war. 
Mathematically  we  are  whipped.  It  all  lies  in  the 
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A  real  picture  of  an  attack  in  the  Somme  region — American  troops 
advancing  in  open  formation  and  supported  by  French  tanks 


future,  but  the  only  way  in  which  to  escape  is  to  ask  for 
oeace.” 

What  we  needed,  in  other  words,  in  this  country  in 
:he  summer  of  1918  was  not  fewer  German  spies,  but 
nore  German  spies. 

And  now  that  the  censorship  has  been  removed  it 
s  safe  to  say  that  we  did  have  more  German  spies; 
md  that  they  were  not  prevented,  so  long  as  they  did 
lot  come  into  dangerous  proximity  with  our  piers  and 
>ur  ammunition  plants,  from  moving  about  with  con- 
iderable  freedom.  And  to  their  astonishment,  un- 
loubtedly  more  than  one  of  them  actually  received 
>assports  and  was  permitted  to  board  a  liner  for 
i  Christiania  or  Copenhagen  and  thus  return  to  Ger- 
nany  with  his  overwhelming  story  of  what  America 
/as  getting  ready  to  do. 

In  all  these  once-censored  plans  there  are  buried  vast 
mounts  of  information  as  to  mechanical  and  other 
chievements  hitherto  unheard  of. 

The  preparations  which  were  under  way — which 
ndeed  had  been  completed  at  the  end  of  the  war — 
or  the  bombing  of  the  Kiel  Canal  and  of  Heligoland — 
re  astounding  in  their  vastness.  They  involve  the 
se  of  shallow  boats,  hundreds  of  them,  with  a  draft 
f  only  eighteen  inches.  On  these  boats,  some  of 
'hich  with  their  flat,  smooth  decks  were  as  large  as 
mall  flying  fields,  and  which  would  have  skimmed 
he  mine-fields,  and  not  set  off  a  single  mine,  air- 
lanes  were  to  have  been  placed — three  hundred 
f  them,  veritable  giants,  moving  over  the  Allies’ 
wn  mine-fields  in  the  North  Sea  and  being  thus 


protected  from  German  attack,  would  have  been  carried 
to  Heligoland.  This  plan  of  carrying  airplanes  on 
shallow  boats  was  to  prevent  the  use  of  gasolene  by 
airplanes  until  they  were  actually  engaged  in  bombing 
operations.  Each  one  of  these  great  planes,  carrying  a 
ton  and  a  half  of  TNT,  with  full  supplies  of  gasolene, 
would  have  been  able  to  hover  over  Heligoland  for 
hours,  until  its  last  pound  of  TNT  had  hit  the  mark 
and  then  it  would  have  soared  back  to  its  flat-bottomed 
boat,  if  its  gasolene  supply  had  been  exhausted,  or  have 
flown  back  to  the  English  coast  if  it  had  sufficient  fuel 
remaining  in  its  tank. 

A  similar  plan  for  devastating  the  Kiel  Canal  had 
been  worked  out  and  if  the  war  had  gone  on  a  month 
longer,  the  island  of  Heligoland  might  have  been  stand¬ 
ing  to-day  only  a  bleak  rock,  shorn  of  every  vestige 
of  human  habitation  or  enterprise  and  the  German 
navy  might  have  been  lying  a  vast  mass  of  torn  steel 
on  the  bottom  of  the  Kiel  Canal. 

The  censorship,  as  one  reviews  it,  has  done  little 
more  than  hide  from  us  and  from  the  enemy  the  details 
of  what  we  were  going  to  do;  or,  rather,  the  details  of 
how  we  were  going  to  do  it. 

Most  of  it  has  now  been  done.  What  we  still  had 
up  our  sleeve  to  do  is  no  longer  a  secret. 

Even  now  the  historians  are  gathering  together  the 
chronology  of  the  war;  things  that  will  torture  small 
boys  and  girls  in  school  a  hundred,  five  hundred  years, 
from  now. 

The  censor’s  blue  pencil  has  dropped. 

Now  for  history-making. 


The.  Spirit  of 
Washington 

By  Kathleen  Norris 

Author  of  “Mother,”  “Julia  Page,”  “Josselyn’s  Wife,” 
etc. 

Decorations  by  W.  T.  Benda 

IS  IT  only  our  boys  in  the  training  camps, 
and  our  girls  in  hospitals  and  factories,  who 
have  been  learning  things  in  the  Great  War, 
and  who  look  at  the  changed  world,  in  these 
first  bewildering  days  of  peace,  with  changed 
eyes?  Which  one  of  us  is  not  a  different  man 
or  a  different  woman  from  the  man  and  woman 
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of  1914?  Which  one  of  us  has  not  a  wider  viewpoint, 
and  a  truer  appreciation  of  the  things  that  really  make 
life  worth  while? 

I  am  thinking  about  my  own  changed  viewpoint, 
here  in  the  peaceful  Capital,  where  the  bells  have 
hardly  stopped  ringing  since  November  eleventh — our 
new  Fourth  of  July.  1  am  remembering  with  wonder 
and  with  pain  the  days  we  spent  here  a  few  months 
ago,  those  terrible  days  in  March,  when  the  boys  were 
screaming  the  news  that  the  Huns  were  pressing  upon 
Paris,  and  that  guns  were  shelling  the  exquisite  French 
city,  when  men  and  women  looked  solemnly  at  each 
other,  in  the  quiet  streets,  and  when  a  wounded  young 
Frenchman  only  said  to  me  gravely,  over  and  over, 
“France  is  so  tired — France  is  so  tired!” 

We  happened  to  go  to  Mount  Vernon  one  of  those 
days,  and  1  remember  that  in  that  atmosphere,  where 
the  stately  spirit  of  Washington  still  seems  to  linger, 
we  leaned  over  the  records  of  old  battles,  and  that  we 
wondered,  heartsick,  whether  it  was  all  for  nothing, 
whether  the  great  ideal  of  Washington  was  to  be  lost 
after  all,  whether  an  iron-bound  autocracy  really  might 
raise  a  nation  of  greater  soldiers  than  we,  with  our 
free  speech,  and  free  press,  our  free  religion  and  free 
thought,  would  find  ourselves  to  be.  1  remember 
that  it  was  there  that  1  suddenly  got  patriotism,  as 
our  forefathers  used  to  “get  religion,”  in  one  glorious 
burst,  and  that  it  suddenly  seemed  to  me  that  we,  as 
a  great  nation,  as  the  greatest  of  the  nations,  must 
answer  Washington,  “To  the  last  man — and  the  last 
woman — and  the  last  child,  we  believe  in  the  great 
ideal  that  was  born  here,  under  this  simple,  quiet  roof, 
and  whatever  the  fate  of  this  war— and  the  next — and 
the  next — we  will  fight  for  love  of  the  country  you 
gave  us!” 

For  that,  after  all,  is  the  astonishing  lesson  of  the 
last  two  years.  It  is  love,  not  hate,  that  runs  through 
Washington’s  letters — love  of  right,  and  justice,  and 
of  the  new  ideal,  and  it  is  love,  not  hate,  that  took 
one  hundred  million  Americans  into  this  war.  Hate 
destroys,  love  constructs.  Hate  is  blind,  love  sees. 
And  it  was  our  love  that  trained  and  equipped  our 
men,  that  knitted  and  cooked  and  nursed  for  them, 
that  over-subscribed  every  one  of  the  colossal  loans, 


that  gave  more  than  the  maximum  sum  to  every  drive 
of  every  war  organization;  it  was  love  that  made  us 
forego  beef  and  sugar  and  flour,  and  love  that  inspired 
our  great  magazines  and  our  humblest  village  weeklies 
to  take  up  the  fight,  and  love  that  hung  the ’flag  and 
the  service  stars  in  country  cottages  and  in  the  great 
homes  of  the  great  cities. 

The  work  of  the  Red  Cross  is  all  a  work  of  love;  it  is 
needed  now  more  than  ever  when  the  full,  terrible  sum 
of  the  war’s  cost  is  being  estimated  in  deaths  and 
wounds  and  suffering  and  maiming,  in  blindness  and 
lameness  and  weakness  of  every  sort,  in  bitter  loss  and 
need  here,  in  endless  canteen  and  hospital  service  over 
there.  Let  us  end  the  great  war,  as  we  began  it,  in 
generosity  and  love  to  the  men  that  have  spared  us 
what  England  and  France  and  Italy  have  endured  for 
years.  The  organization  of  the  Red  Cross  is  perfect; 
there  is  no  soldier  outside  their  reach,  there  is  no  cross¬ 
roads  village  too  small  for  them  to  find  with  help. 

We  might  have  had  five  years  of  war,  instead  of  less 
than  two. 

What  might  those  years  have  cost  you?  What 
places  might  have  been  empty  at  your  Easter  table? 

Every  one  of  our  men  is  as  great  as  his  Cause,  whether 
he  came  back  untouched,  whether  he  gave  his  life,  or 
whether  it  was  his  difficult  part  to  give  more  than  his 
life — to  live  maimed  and  dependent  through  the  long 
years  ahead.  If  you  could  stand  under  the  filmy  new 
green  at  Mount  Vernon,  above  the  sleepy  Potomac, 
if  you  could  read  the  record  written  there,  clearer  than 
any  words,  of  what  Washington  was,  of  the  dignified 
country  gentleman,  with  everything  to  lose  and  nothing 
personally  to  gain  for  that  Cause,  you  would  realize 
that  it  is  the  greatest  that  the  world  ever  knew.  The 
freedom  and  the  rights  of  men’s  souls,  those  are  a  nobler 
quest  than  was  the  Grail  itself. 

It  is  our  sacred  privilege  to  declare  ourselves  on 
Washington’s  side.  What  would  you  do  for  Washing¬ 
ton,  riding  back  spent  and  discouraged  from  Valley 
Forge,  for  a  few  hours’  rest  at  home,  riding  off  again, 
still  full  of  doubt  and  dread,  to  fresh  struggle  and 
privation?  Do  that  much  for  the  men  that  have  been 
preserving  his  memory,  and  the  land  he  gave  us,  and 
do  it  through  the  Red  Cross. 


Sergeant  R.  IV.  Boitrjell,  145th  Squadron,  immediately  after  a 
parachute  jump  from  an  airplane,  4,800  feet  over  Kelly  Field 


Pioneers  of  the  Air  Lanes 

By  Earl  N.  Findley 

(Captain,  Air  Service,  U.  S.  A.) 

Here  is  news  from  the  air.  Many  of  these  facts  have  never  been  published.  They  will  thrill  your  imagination.  Even 
the  pictures  are  new.  No  such  photographs  have  been  given  out  before  and  they  appear  here  by  special  permission 


DID  you  ever  listen  on  some  still  October  evening 
for  the  honk  of  the  wild  goose  overhead?  And 
hear  it,  or  think  you  did?  But  you  seldom  saw 
him.  Neither  do  you  see  the  airmen  overhead  to-day. 
Yet  they  are  there  making  hundreds  of  miles  in  ships 
of  the  air  over  all  the  Atlantic  States,  the  Middle  West, 
South  and  Southwestern  parts  of  the  country.  We 
don’t  see  them.  Sometimes  we  hear  them.  A  year 
or  more  ago  these  men  had  no  more  idea  of  flying  than 
they  have  now  of  voting  for  the  Kaiser  for  President 
on  the  Hereditary  platform.  They  were  bond  brokers, 
architects,  lawyers,  farmers,  sons  of  railroad  presidents, 
sons  of  policemen,  college  and  university  students;  in 
short,  they  were  our  friends. 


In  San  Francisco,  during  the  spring  of  1917,  a  sales¬ 
man  was  going  the  rounds  of  prospective  customers 
obtaining  as  many  orders  as  he  could  for  his  employer’s 
goods.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  in  the  autumn  he 
would  be  in  the  Air  Service  of  the  United  States  Army; 
and  be  the  first  man  to  fall  out  of  the  sky  into  the 
Everglades  of  Florida.  But  he  was,  as  will  be 
told. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  there  was  a  police  com¬ 
missioner  in  New  York  City  of  the  name  of  Arthur 
Woods.  Sitting  at  his  desk  at  headquarters  the 
thought  of  an  airplane  probably  never  entered  his  mind; 
certainly  he  did  not  dream  of  flying  on  inspection  trips 
to  the  Army  fields  of  the  Southwest  and  much  less  of 
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Three  airplanes  of  a  formation  flight  above  the  early  morning  clouds.  The  picture 
shows  also  the  range  of  vision  an  observer  has  from  a  plane  at  4,000  feet  elevation 
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flying  as  a  Colonel  on  a  trip  of  observation  over  the 
German  lines  in  northern  France.  Yet  he  has  done 
all  these  things. 

In  March,  1918,  Colonel  Franklin  R.  Kenney,  the 
Executive  Officer  of  the  Division  of  Military  Aeronau¬ 
tics,  was  in  France  with  Pershing  when  ordered  back 
to  this  country  to  effect  the  new  organization  of  the 
Air  Service.  Few  staff  officers  have  his  number  of  hours 
in  the  air.  And  Major  Gen.  William  L.  Kenly,  the 
Director  of  Military  Aeronautics,  thinks  no  more  of 
an  air  trip  on  Army  business  than  a  spin  in  his  auto¬ 
mobile. 

Some  17,000  cadets  all  told  have  gone  through  the 
Army  flying  school  since  the  war  began.  Many  are 
still  in  France,  some 
in  England;  hundreds 
sweep  the  sky  of  the 
U.  S.  A.,  even  when 
there  is  a  war  no  more. 

Never  was  the  progress 
of  an  art  or  a  science 
so  rudely  accelerated, 
nor  transportation  so 
completely  turned  up¬ 
side  down.  Fifteen 
years  ago,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  17,  1903,  the  first 
flight  in  the  history  of 
mankind  was  made  by 
Orville  Wright  at  Kitty 
Hawk,  North  Carolina. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a 
junior  lieutenant  of  the 
name  of  John  E.  Davis 
climbed  into  an  air¬ 
plane  at  Ellington 
Field,  Texas.  Nine 
days  later  he  was  back 
again,  and  he  had  been 
4,000  miles,  including 
several  stops  over  night 
and  for  meals.  This 
pilot  flew  alone.  He 
did  not  take  a  mechani¬ 
cian  to  cheer  or  crank 
him  on  his  way.  He 
flew  by  compass.  There 
was  no  music,  no  excite¬ 
ment,  no  poetic  outbursts  by  the  press.  A  few  birds 
high  in  the  air,  a  few  cows  in  the  more  secluded  regions 
where  he  landed  for  gas,  were  temporarily  more  or  less 
excited  by  his  passing.  A  few  people  caught  their  first 
glimpse  of  a  flying  machine  when  he  came  to  earth  to 
rest.  But  most  of  the  time  he  was  up  too  high  for 
notice.  He  traveled  approximately  1,000  miles  farther 
than  the  distance  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 
He  avoided  some  storms,  weathered  others.  He  made 
the  trip  with  one  machine,  using  one  motor,  in  a  total 
flying  time  of  sixty-two  Tours.  But  little  curiosity  was 
aroused  as  to  who  he  was  or  where  he  came  from.  The 
public  mind  had  become  calloused  about  these  airmen, 
as  by  many  other  things  in  the  war. 

Nevertheless  thousands  of  airmen  among  us  not  only 
talk  about  air  routes  and  air  lanes,  but  ride  them  oftener 


than  trains.  To  these  men  Dayton  and  Washington  are 
less  than  four  hours  apart;  Texas  and  Tennessee,  six. 
Time  tables  no  longer  annoy  them.  They  read  the 
compass,  altimeter,  and  map.  They  speak  of  tak¬ 
ing  their  morning  “jazz”  with  less  self-consciousness 
than  they  used  to  refer  to  their  preference  for  a  cold 
plunge — a  jazz  being  a  flight  with  no  definite  object 
beyond  following  for  an  hour  or  two  a  certain  course, 
doing  all  the  wild  things  that  a  short  time  ago  would 
have  resulted  in  the  editorial  opinion  that  the  aviator 
had  “died  as  the  fool  dieth.” 

Birds  in  their  migration  north  and  south  have  cer¬ 
tain  well-defined  lanes  of  travel,  due,  naturalists  tell  us, 
to  meteorological  conditions  in  the  upper  air  and  partly 

to  homing  instincts. 
Not  for  the  same  rea¬ 
sons,  perhaps,  but  for 
one  of  them  at  least, 
airmen  stick  to  certain 
air  lanes.  They  have 
no  use  for  storms.  Pi¬ 
lots  coming  north  from 
Texas  do  not  take  a 
long  diagonal  toward 
the  Atlantic  but  swing 
toward  the  east  oaly 
until  they  strike  the 
Mississippi  Valley, 
when  they  head  north 
again  and  follow  the 
air  currents  over  that 
river  to  the  junction 
of  the  Ohio  and  again 
strike  east.  Three 
planes  that  recently 
dropped  fn  on  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  capital  from 
Houston,  Texas,  came 
by  way  of  Dayton, 
Ohio.  Pilots  flying 
West  from  New  York 
prefer  to  follow  the 
river  valleys.  From 
southern  California  in¬ 
to  Texas  there  are  also 
regular  air  routes  by 
which  to  cross  the 
mountains.  And  each 
air  lane  has  its  pioneer,  as  had  the  trails  over  which  our 
hardy  ancestors,  daring  the  unknown  dangers  of  moun¬ 
tain  passes  and  treeless  plains,  went  in  ox  carts  and  on 
horseback  to  settle  the  West. 

It  was  while  searching  for  a  new  route  over  the  Ever¬ 
glades  in  Florida  that  two  airmen  of  the  Army  had  an 
adventure  which  reads  like  the  boyhood  yarns  of  Harry 
Castlemon,  built  over  with  a  new  text, — a  storm,  engine 
trouble,  forced  landing  at  night,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing;  hunting  a  dry  landing  spot  where  there  was 
none;  looking  for  a  clearing  in  a  thick  mat  of  tall 
timbers.  One  of  these  airmen  was  named  Smith  and 
the  other  O’Connor.  Smith  and  O’Connor,  just  like 
a  grocery  sign  up  Main  Street.  There  is  a  democracy 
in  the  air  as  on  land.  Smith  and  O’Connor  were  trying 
to  photograph  landmarks  for  a  new  air  route  over  the 


Major  General  IVilliam  L.  Kenly,  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Military  Aeronautics 
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How  San  Antonio ,  Texas,  looks  to  an  observer  in  an 
airplane  driving  clear  of  the  lower  layer  of  clouds 


A  photograph  of  Gerstner  Field,  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana,  immediately  after  the  most  severe  hurricane  of 
recent  years.  It  was  over  this  field  that  ex-Mayor  John  Purroy  Mitchel,  of  New  York,  met  his  death 
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great  swamp  whose  interior  has  never  been  explored 
successfully  from  the  days  of  Ponce  de  Leon  to  now. 
The  storm  hit  them  when  they  were  over  the  middle 
of  Big  Cypress.  They  tried  to  get  above  the  inclemen¬ 
cies  of  the  sky  by  climbing,  but  at  4,000  feet  another 
storm  from  the  opposite  direction  struck  them  in  their 
trackless  solitude  and  this  time  knocked  them  down. 
Through  vast,  wet,  melancholy  clouds  they  dropped  in 
an  empty  sky,  without  knowing  much  about  which  way 
they  were  going  and 
they  broke  into  clear 
air  over  what  must 
have  seemed  a  flat  Par¬ 
adise,  only  300  feet 
above  the  tree  tops. 

The  pilot  swung  to 
the  east  searching  for 
the  thinnest  and  brief¬ 
est  of  the  tall  timbers 
along  the  coast.  Then 
he  came  down.  There 
were  no  dry  spots  to 
land  on,  and  the  ship 
turned  overon  its  back. 

The  pilot  was  unhurt, 
his  passenger  suffered 
a  cut  lip  and  a  few 
bruises  on  both  shins, 
nothing  more,  and  they 
started  towade through 
the  Everglades.  Only 
a  little  while  ago  the 
air  had  been  invigorat¬ 
ing  andelastic.andthey 
had  been  winging  their 
flight  through  space 
like  the  eagles.  Now 
they  were  mired  in 
clay.  For  a  day  and 
a  half  they  floundered 
through  muck  and 
water  and,  although 
near  exhaustion  from 
lack  of  food  and  drink,  the  monotony  of  the  scene  both¬ 
ered  them  more  than  anything  that  had  occurred.  They 
dragged  their  way  from  one  small  cypress  hummock  to 
another,  pestered  by  innumerable  mosquitoes,  alligators, 
black  snakes,  and  water  moccasins,  and  finally  stumbling 
upon  a  camp  of  Seminole  Indians,  they  obtained  food  by 
making  signs  just  as  our  weary  forefathers  did  when  urg¬ 
ing  oxen  toward  the  setting  sun.  After  more  palavering 
the  Indians  furnished  a  crude  canoe  fashioned  from  a 
large  cypress  trunk.  This  is  known  as  a  glade  boat 
and  is  propelled  by  a  long  pole.  Slow  as  it  was,  the 
Seminoles  took  the  aviator  and  his  companion  through 
a  maze  of  waterways  back  to  civilization.  It  required 
four  days  to  retrace  their  steps  with  help  and  spare 
parts.  The  ship  was  raised.  A  “trouble  shooter” 
was  despatched  to  the  scene,  because  the  engine, 
which  had  been  submerged  for  so  many  days,  would 
not  turn  over,  and  three  days  more  were  consumed 
by  the  Seminoles  in  delivering  this  engine  doctor. 
Then  the  engine  was  started — these  “trouble  shooters” 
start  anything  but  trouble — a  successful  take-off  was 


made,  and,  with  a  roar  that  startled  the  aborigines,  the 
waterlogged  plane  took  the  air  again,  circled  above 
the  amazed  Indians  and  landed  at  Miami  in  less  than 
two  hours.  Four  days  had  been  consumed  in  reaching 
the  flying  machine  by  dugout  and  guides;  four  more 
to  get  the  "trouble  shooter.” 

Flying  south  down  the  air  lane  over  the  Mississippi 
recently,  a  pilot  arose  to  5,000  feet  to  get  above  a  storm. 
This  is  not  high  as  flying  goes,  but  there  was  no  break 

in  the  clouds  below, 
no  bright  spot  through 
which  he  might  dive 
headlong  in  search  of 
a  landing  field  and  din¬ 
ner.  With  the  sixth 
sense  of  a  stage  driver 
plodding  along  in  a 
storm  at  night  who 
seems  to  feel  where  he 
is  when  he  can’t  see, 
this  pilot  figured  that 
he  should  be  above 
Little  Rock,  Ark., 
and,  as  he  wanted  to 
check  his  course,  he 
dived  sharply  down  in¬ 
to  the  angry  weather 
breeders.  No  sooner 
had  he  done  so  than, 
at  a  thousand  feet  lower 
altitude,  immersed  in 
impenetrable  vapors, 
his  ship  suddenly  be¬ 
came  a  chip  of  the  air, 
buffeted  by  every  wind 
that  blew.  The  pilot 
tried  this  and  that 
control;  there  was  no 
sympathetic  reflex  ac¬ 
tion.  He  “gave  her 
the  gun” — speeded  up 
the  engine — but  the 
altimeter  told  him  in¬ 
stantly  that  he  was  falling  fast.  There  was  nothing  to 
do  but  wait.  There  may  be  something  more  difficult 
to  do  than  do  nothing  but  wait. 

This  pilot  was  forced  to  wait.  He  left  the  controls 
to  their  own  devices  and  peered  into  space  for  the  first 
glimpse  of  scenery  that  had  a  homelike  quality.  When 
he  caught  it  he  was  300  feet  from  a  crash,  yet  he  leveled 
out  and  made  a  happy  landing. 

Such  incidents  illustrate  the  tension  present  at  times 
in  this  new  mode  of  travel.  They  give  some  idea  of 
the  training  our  airmen  have  received  to  meet  emergen¬ 
cies.  Like  summer  seas  in  a  mariner’s  life,  smooth 
sailing  to  fliers  becomes  monotonous.  It  is  nothing 
in  his  young  life  if  a  pilot  from  Hazelhurst  Field, 
Long  Island,  receives  orders  by  wireless  to  deliver  a 
trunk  by  airplane  to  Headquarters,  Division  of  Mili¬ 
tary  Aeronautics,  in  Washington.  To  Air  Service 
men  there  .isn’t  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  will  get 
there!  AH  that  these  men  ask  is:  What  type  plane 
did  he  fly?  What  engine?  How  long  did  it  take  to 
make  the  trip? 


Planes  emerging  from  the  clouds  at 
about  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning 
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The  airplane  has  proved  its  success  as  a  carrier  of 
mail.  Down  in  the  Southwest,  where  most  of  the 
Army’s  flying  fields  were  laid  out,  airplanes  are  used 
daily  for  all-round  utility  business.  Supplies  and 
provisions  are  carried  from  posts  to  outlying  camps. 
Paymasters  use  them  to  catch  detachments  of  troops 
which  should  be  paid  off.  Baseball  nines  and  football 
teams  representing  the  various  fields  are  carried  miles 
across  country  to  play  the  season’s  matches.  Not  long 
ago  there  was  an  urgent  call  for  a  band  needed  on  some 
special  ceremony  at  a  distant  post,  and  the  commanding 
officer  called  upon  to  furnish  the  music  hustled  the 
musicians  into  a  squadron  of  planes  and  had  them  there 
and  back  to  his  post  again  in  time  for  retreat  parade. 
There  is  hardly  a  field  that  hasn’t  its  airplane  ambu¬ 
lance — three  or  four  ambulances,  for  that  matter. 
These  carry  the  patient  on  a  stretcher  fitted  in  the  fuse¬ 
lage,  where  he  rides  as  easily  as  though  in  the  latest 
thing  on  rubber  tires  from  the  coach  maker.  The  plane 
ambulance  can  give  the  ordinary  sort  an  hour’s  start 
and  beat  it  across  country  by  miles. 

A  recent  report  from  a  Texas  field  tells  of  a  pilot 
flying  from  the  practice  camp  of  the  190th  Squadron 
at  Port  Lavaca,  125  miles  to  the  Wing  Headquarters, 
and  carrying  as  a  prisoner  a  watchman  who  had  fallen 
asleep  on  duty.  Upon  his  return  trip  from  headquar¬ 
ters  to  the  camp,  he  carried  $2,500  in  pay  vouchers,  100 
pounds  of  bread  and  spare  parts  of  airplanes,  consisting 
of  4  wheels,  landing  gear,  and  struts.  In  addition  to 
this  load,  he  tucked  in  a  large  bundle  of  papers  and 
magazines  and  a  pouchful  of  mail. 

On  another  occasion  an  airplane  in  the  Southwest 
carrying  $1,500  in  pay  money  was  sent  out  to  intercept 
the  manoeuvrer’s  truck  train  of  the  191st  Squadron 
en  route  for  Kingsville,  225  miles  distant  from  the  Wing 
Camp.  The  trucks  were  located  80  miles  away  and  the 
men  paid  off. 

The  flight  of  two  airmen  from  a  field  in  Texas  to 
Indiana  tells  the  story  of  the  every-day  routine  work 
of  this  pony  express  of  the  sky.  Lieut.  M.  A.  Sharpe, 
the  pilot,  chose  Indiana  for  a  Liberty  Loan  flight  be¬ 
cause  he  was  a  Hoosier  himself,  and  felt  the  call  of  his 
home  state — showing  that  human  nature  doesn’t 
change  even  if  modes  of  satisfying  its  cravings  do. 
Sharpe  carried  a  mechanician  with  him.  Leaving 
New  Boston,  Tex.,  he  headed  for  Texarkana,  intend¬ 
ing  to  pick  up  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  there.  But 
when  he  circled  over  this  Texas  metropolis  to  get  his 
bearings  he  picked  out  the  wrong  pair  of  tracks  and 
twenty  minutes  later  he  and  his  “trouble  shooter”  were 
over  a  solid  forest,  and  for  one  hour  and  a  half  they 
were  unable  to  locate  a  place  on  which  to  land. 

The  motor  was  gasping  for  gas  and  missing  with  for¬ 
midable  regularity.  In  the  distance  they  saw  the  foot¬ 
hills  of  the  Ozark  Mountains.  But  again  the  motor 
missed.  They  had  to  find  a  landing  place — quickly. 
Any  small  field  would  do.  And  that  was  what  finally 
etched  itself  upon  the  map  below,  a  field  almost  too 
small  to  get  into  from  a  spiral.  But  it  was  necessary 
to  hit  the  patch  of  landscape,  somehow.  They  made 
a  side  slip  to  do  it,  which  means  that  they  went  into 
a  steep  bank  and  at  the  proper  moment  dropped  side¬ 
ways.  The  engine  stopped;  then  came  to  life  just  as 


the  right  wing  skid  hooked  into  the  ground,  but  the 
power  that  the  engine  recovered  in  the  nick  of  time 
saved  them  from  a  crash.  They  landed — on  a  side 
hill,  not  gracefully,  but  safely. 

With  rocks  they  blocked  the  plane  from  rolling  back 
down  hill  with  them,  and  then  they  repaired  their 
engine  and  luckily  got  some  gasolene.  Having  got 
into  the  tight  little  clearing,  the  next  move  was  to 
get  out  again,  and  at  first  glance  it  looked  as  though 
they  had  reached  the  end  of  their  Indiana  trail. 
With  the  aid  of  four  natives,  however,  the  air¬ 
men  dragged  the  plane  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  They 
climbed  in,  the  four  natives  held  the  plane — four  men 
who  are  still  talking  of  their  experience— the  motor 
was  put  full  on,  the  plane  rushed  down  the  hill,  took 
the  air  at  the  bottom  and  climbed  over  the  nearest 
trees.  The  Arkansas  quartette,  chin  whiskers  and  all, 
was  left  standing  in  the  little  field,  heads  tilted  back, 
open-mouthed. 

In  two  hours  it  would  be  dark.  Not  a  town  was  seen 
during  the  next  hour  and  three  quarters,  but  a  few  min¬ 
utes  before  dusk  a  landing  was  sighted  two  miles  from 
a  town  and  the  pilot  landed.  Between  the  landing 
field  and  the  village  lay  a  forest  of  pine.  A  farmer  was 
approached  by  the  pilot.  It  was  the  old  story  of  “Get 
a  horse.”  This  time  it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
pelling  the  vehicle,  but  merely  to  obtain  gas  and  a  guard. 
The  farmer  responded  with  alacrity,  not  only  lending 
a  horse,  but  the  best  one  he  owned.  There  was  only 
a  foot-path  through  the  forest,  but  the  horse  knew  the 
way,  and  trotted  along  at  such  a  brisk  pace  that  the 
pilot,  accustomed  to  smooth,  pathless  skies,  was 
bounced  about  and  rendered  more  uncomfortable  in 
ten  minutes  than  he  had  been  during  hours  of  flying. 
When  he  finally  slid  off  the  horse  at  the  village  store 
they  told  him  that  the  name  of  the  town  was  Delight, 
and  the  state  was  Arkansas.  The  flyer  looked  up  the 
mayor  and  asked  for  a  guard  for  the  airplane.  “Sure,” 
said  that  gentleman,  “just  bring  the  thing  down  town 
here,  and  the  night  watchman  can  watch  it  on  his 
regular  beat.”  It  was  necessary  to  explain  to  him  that 
the  “thing”  was  as  fussy  as  a  movie  star  and  would 
insist  rather  that  the  guard  pay  his  respects  to  her. 
The  guard  being  posted  at  last,  the  pastor  of  the  church 
asked  that  the  visitors  talk  to  the  congregation,  an 
invitation  declined  on  the  ground  that  food  and  sleep 
were  the  first  law  of  those  who  would  fly  to  schedule. 

All  of  the  population  that  could  squeeze  into  the 
town  hotel’s  lamp-lighted  corridors  watched  the  airmen 
as  they  dined.  Although  by  eight  o’clock  that  night 
the  hamlet  was  dead  to  the  world,  yet  at  six  the  next 
morning  when  the  visitors  flew  away,  the  road  to  the 
plane  was  lined  with  wagons,  horses,  and  Fords. 

The  whole  world  asks:  What  is  the  future  of  these 
air  men? 

What  will  become  of  the  thousands  of  pupils  who 
have  acquired  a  desire  for  the  upper  air,  whose  delight 
is  to  fly?  Will  any  of  the  flying  fields  be  marked  “To 
Let”?  The  equipment  and  instructors — what  will 
happen  to  them?  Shall  we  have  Government  control 
of  aviation?  Will  it  be  possible  for  the  young  travel¬ 
ers  of  the  air  to  settle  down  as  bookkeepers  and  con¬ 
quer  the  trial  balances  of  a  world  at  peace? 


Belgium  Triumphant 

Four  Allegorical  Paintings  by  Edward  A.  F^ilson 


AFTER  THE  STORM  OF  WAR  — KING  ALBERT 
THE  FLAGS  SHOWN  HERE  ARE  THOSE 


AND  HIS  PEOPLE  RETURNING  TO  THEIR  HOMELAND 
OF  THE  NINE  PROVINCES  OF  BELGIUM 


REUNITED 

As  the  Belgians  advanced,  the  soldier  passed  through  his  native  village,  saw  his  child  left  behind  as 
a  baby,  and  embraced  his  heroic  wife  who  single-handed  had  kept  the  home  together  for  four  years 


“Chow” 

What  our  boys  get  to  eat  in  France  and  what  they  think  of  it 

By  Emily  Frances  Robbins 

Illustrations  by  S.  J.  Woolf 


WE  CALL  it  chow  when  we  are  talking  with 
other  people,  but  when  we  are  talking  among 
ourselves  we  call  it — well,  most  everything.” 
The  droll  young  private  who  made  this  remark  was 
one  of  a  ring  of  boys  in  bathrobes  and  pajamas  who  had 
eagerly  gathered  in  a  corner  of  their  hospital  ward  for 
communion  with  the  tins  of  commissary  candy  that 
1  had  brought. 

“What  we  get  up  at  the  front  we  call  slum,” 
another  soldier  offered.  “Slum?  That’s  the  kitchen 
mixed  up,  everything  that’s  left  over — potatoes,  to¬ 
matoes,  monkey  meat — slumgullion  stew.” 

The  talk  went  on,  each  one  of  the  group  putting  in 
a  few  words — while  each  was  bravely  endeavoring  to 
show  as  much  restraint  as  possible  at  the  rare  feast 
which  even  the  simple  sticks  of  army  candy  represented 
to  their  sugar-famished  appetites.  Out  of  what  they 
said  I  tried  to  piece  together  some  kind  of  a  true  picture 
of  the  soldier’s  chow  from  his  own  point  of  view,  and 
to  observe  to  what  extent  he  is  aware  of  the  scientific 
effort  that  has  been  put  into  its  selection.  It  was 
strongly  apparent  that  what  the  soldier  knows  about 
chow,  and  what  the  quartermaster  and  medical  de¬ 
partments  that  feed  him  know  about  the  same  subject, 
present  widely  variant  aspects;  also,  that  what  the 
soldier  may  lack  in  scientific  information,  he  makes  up 
for  in  qualities  of  the  picturesque. 

When  you  hear  the  soldier’s  side  of  the  story,  his 
mess  in  camp  and  on  the  line  consists  of  “canned- 
willy”  (canned  corned  beef  or  “bully  beef”)  and 
“monkey  meat”  (canned  beef-and-potato  hash);  of 
“bread  pudding  with  whiskers,”  which  he  explains 
may  be  shreds  from  the  gunnysack;  of  two  kinds  of 
butter — “salve  and  axle  grease”;  and  of  prunes— 
“beaucoup  prunes ”\  While  all  the  time,  in  spite  of 
the  fantastic  accounts  he  is  giving,  the  very  good 
humor  which  he  displays  conveys  its  own  eloquent 
story  of  his  long  good  feeding. 

He  admits  that  occasionally  he  has  had  something 
appetizing.  Usually  it  is  a  star  experience  that  stands 
out  in  his  food  consciousness  as,  for  instance,  that  time 
they  “hopped  over”  at  seven-thirty,  and  when  they 
got  back  at  night,  after  a  whole  day  in  No  Man’s  Land, 
the  sergeant  greeted  them  with  a  special  effort,  extra- 
fine.  There  was  macaroni  (he  lingers  over  it  appre¬ 
ciatively)  and  peas — “gee,  that  was  some  supper!” 

But  mostly  his  accounts  are  of  some  such  incident 
'  as  the  time  when,  instead  of  the  usual  “corned  willy” 

I  or  “monkey  meat,”  he  was  promised  a  nice  hash  of 
“fresh”  beef.  He  tells  you  of  how,  alas,  as  they  formed 
in  mess  line,  they  smelled  it  from  afar,  and  when  their 


portions  were  handed  to  them  in  their  kits,  they  put 
them  on  the  ground,  attached  pieces  of  wire,  and  dragged 
them  to  the  refuse  pile;  of  how  the  sergeant  became 
infuriated  and  got  back  at  them  by  serving  the  same 
thing  again  for  supper;  but  they,  “getting  wind” 
of  his  intention,  organized  a  defensive,  and  when  the 
hash  was  served,  quickly  donned  their  masks  and 
spread  the  cry  of  “Gas,  gas!”  For  weeks  after  that, 
the  account  runs,  the  actual  alarms  for  gas  were  an¬ 
nounced  as  “Hash,  hash!” 

When  you  get  the  story  of  chow  from  the  quarter¬ 
master  and  medical  departments,  however,  you  hardly 
recognize  it.  Here  is  involved  the  stupendous  feat 
of  transporting  5,000  items  of  supply,  to  more  than 
2,000,000  soldiers,  4,000  miles  from  their  base! 

The  distribution  of  food  after  it  arrives  at  a  port  in 
France,  the  problem  of  getting  to  a  specific  group  of 
soldiers  what  they  want  when  they  want  it,  is  a  story 
of  almost  unimaginable  proportions.  In  the  quarter¬ 
master’s  office,  a  statistical  branch  acts  as  a  scientific 
eye  that  penetrates  into  the  holds  of  ships,  on  to  far¬ 
away  docks,  into  supply  depots,  seeing  what  is  where, 
and  how  it  can  be  quickly  transported  from  one  place 
to  another  and  meet  the  requirements  of  rapid  move¬ 
ments  and  concentrations  of  troops. 

American  gardens  in  France  furnish  another  big 
chapter  in  the  chow  story  of  the  quartermaster.  The 
tale  of  bread,  alone,  is  a  vast  romance.  Some  of  the 
American  bakeries  in  France,  among  the  largest  in 
the  world,  are  capable,  with  a  force  of  only  300  men, 
of  turning  out  over  1,000,000  pounds  of  bread  a  day. 
The  meat  story,  too,  has  its  magnificent  aspects — all 
isolated  and  individual  hash  experiences  to  the  con¬ 
trary!  Sufficient  shiploads  of  refrigerated  fresh  meat, 
and  sufficient  tonnage  in  canned  beef,  are  got  across  a 
submarine-infested  ocean  to  meet  the  full  protein  and 
muscle-building  requirements  in  the  whole  army  ration 
—a  task  that  represents  one  of  the  most  brilliant  feats 
in  the  history  of  transportation  and  organization.  The 
weary  soldier  does  not  recognize  it  in  its  guise  of  a 
great  scientific  attainment,  however,  but  beholds  it  as 
his  time-old  friend,  all  too  familiar,  his  canned  willy 
and  his  monkey  meat! 

The  medical  department  has  still  another  chapter 
to  add  to  the  story  of  chow.  The  standard  ration  which 
is  given  the  soldier  does  not  represent  the  casual  con¬ 
glomeration  of  meat,  wheat,  and  vegetables  that  it  may 
appear  to.  On  the  contrary,  the  day’s  ration  is  a  care¬ 
fully  worked  out  food  complex  of  about  4,100  calories, 
or  food  units — for  safety  some  couple  of  hundred  more 
than  he  actually  needs  or  can  probably  get  away  with. 
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Some  of  the  American  bakeries  in  France 
turn  out  a  million  pounds  of  bread  a  day 


Of  this  total,  about  17  per  cent,  is  protein,  or  muscle¬ 
building  food,  such  as  meat;  about  19  per  cent,  is  fat, 
and  64  per  cent,  is  carbohydrate,  or  starches  and  sweets, 
which,  with  the  fat,  furnishes  him  with  fuel  for  heat 
and  energy.  The  acid  or  alkali  character  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  foods  is  also  considered,  and  still  other  require¬ 
ments  of  a  scientific  diet  fulfilled.  Thus  the  most 
supreme  effort  is  made  to  meet,  to  the  best  of  human 
intelligence,  the  full  needs 
of  the  soldier’s  best  health 
and  physical  vigor,  and  to 
promote  as  far  as  possible 
his  mental  content  and  high 
morale. 

In  the  trenches  added 
stimulant  was  given  the  sol¬ 
dier  in  the  form  of  extra 
coffee,  and  additional  fuel 
for  heat  and  energy  by  extra 
sweets.  In  this  connection 
candy  was  added  to  the 
regular  trench  ration.  Not 
only  is  candy-eating  a  uni¬ 
versal  American  habit  not 
to  be  suddenly  broken  with¬ 
out  wide  discontent,  but  the 
sugar  is  a  valuable  food, 
which — because  it  has  to 
undergo  little  digestion— is 
very  quickly  available  tothe 
muscles  as  energy.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  satisfaction  of 
the  craving  for  sweets  cre¬ 
ates  an  antagonism  to  the 
appetite  for  wine,  which  is 
not  a  stimulant  but  a  de¬ 
pressant  (although  it  fools 
the  mind  to  the  contrary), 


and  is  therefore  inimical  to  the  health  and  strength  of 
the  fighting  man. 

In  periods  of  great  military  activity,  the  company 
kitchen,  with  its  stove  and  smoke  that  attracted  the 
fire  of  the  enemy,  could  not  follow  closely,  and  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  have  ready-cooked  food  carried 
in  cans  to  the  boys  at  night.  It  was  then  that  the 
ration  had  to  be  served  as  stew,  still  containing  as  many 

of  the  needed  food  elements 
as  possible.’  In  this  form 
it  could  rightly  be  viewed 
by  the  medical  officer  as 
a  marvelously  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  cross  con¬ 
siderations  of  health  and 
of  military  necessity.  To 
the  soldier  it  appeared, 
however,  as  “the  kitchen 
mixed  up — all  that’s  left 
over,”  while  in  his  unfailing 
good  humor  he  found  out¬ 
let  for  the  expression  of  his 
troubles  by  dubbing  it  with 
the  classical  name  of 
“slum.” 

There  are  times  when 
the  soldier  gets  beyond  the 
reach  even  of  slum.  For 
these  occasions  the  quar¬ 
termaster  supplied  special 
reserve  trench  rations, 
which  were  tinned  for  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  usual 
spoilage  and  from  gas. 
These  rationswere  placed  at 
measured  distances  in  the 
trenches  with  orders  not  to 
touch  them  until  all  other 


“  IV bile  in  his  unfailing  good  humor,  he 
t Tubbed  it  with  the  classical  name  of  'slum” 
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supply  was  cut  off.  This 
wholesale  precaution  against 
hunger  was  a  peculiarly 
American  institution,  I  am 
told,  and  was  not  taken  by 
any  other  army.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  soldier  in  his  pack 
received  a  concentrated  and 
protected  two-days’  ration 
which  was  also  not  to  be 
touched,  under  penalty,  until 
all  other  food  was  beyond 
reach.  In  spiteof  theseemer- 
gency  supplies,  however,  the 
boys  have  harrowing  tales  to 
tell  of  going  without  food  for 
three  and  even  five  days 
in  advanced  posts.  Their 
experience  with  the  emer¬ 
gency  ration,  they  said, 
was  that  by  the  time 
you  really  needed  it, 
you  had  either  thrown  it 
away  under  some  vital  neces¬ 
sity  of  getting  rid  of  every 
encumbrance,  or  you  had 
already  eaten  it.  Their  ex¬ 
planation  of  why  they  did 
not  more  carefully  conserve 
it  for  that  to-morrow  when 
their  supply  of  food  would  probably  be  cut  off  was, 
“And  how  do  we  ever  know  that  there  is  going  to  be  a 
to-morrow?” 

“  With  all  your  chow  troubles,  you  sinners  look  as¬ 
tonishingly  well  nourished,”  1  said  to  them,  when  our 
circle  was  breaking  up  because  the  Red  Cross  wagon 
had  come  with  ice  cream  for  some  of  the  sicker  patients. 
“Evidently  ‘monkey  meat’  agrees  with  you!” 

“I’ve  gained  ten  pounds  since  I  came  over,”  one  of 
them  admitted. 

“He  grows  fat  swearing  at  the  mess  sergeant,”  was 
a  quick  explanation. 

“It  might  be  worse,”  another  one  of  them  agreed. 


“It  became  necessary 
food  carried  in  cans 


"The  other  day  one  of  the 
fellows  was  sent  out  with  a 
working  party  of  German 
prisoners,  and  when  he 
checked  in  at  night  he  found 
he  had  five  more  men  than 
he  went  out  with.  They 
traced  them,  finally,  as  hav¬ 
ing  come  from  the  prison 
camp  of  another  army.  A 
compliment  to  American 
chow!” 

“What  are  you  going  to 
tell  the  folks  at  home?” 
one  of  them  asked,  as  he 
saw  me  departing. 

“What  do  you  want  me 
to  tell  them?”  I  asked  him, 
suspecting  that  I  was  now 
about  to  get  their  first  real 
confession  as  to  how  they 
had  prospered. 

He  was  tough  and  brown 
and  merry-eyed  as  he  called 
after  me,  “Tell  ’em  we’re 
r’arin’  the  buck!” 

There  is  one  phase  of  the 
chow  subject  which  leads 
the  soldier  and  the  scientist 
to  common  ground.  They 
meet  in  mind  and  in  appetite  at  the  Red  Cross  canteen. 

I  do  not  refer  so  much  to  those  at  standard  camps  and 
to  the  full  mess  that  is  taken  over  at  some  of  them, 
as  to  those  canteens  particularly  at  railroad  stations, 
where  the  fatigued,  chilled,  and  hungry  traveler  finds 
solid  American  food  for  his  body  and  a  little  warmth 
and  comfort  for  his  soul.  At  home  we  are  likely  to 
picture  only  the  exposure  and  distress  of  the  soldier 
in  the  trenches.  Back  of  that  we  have  some  idea  of 
him  sheltered  in  large  cantonments.  The  fact  is, 
that  even  since  the  armistice  brought  fighting  to  an  end, 
thousands  of  our  boys  are  constantly  circulating  over 
France,  like  a  swarm  of  ants  over  an  ant  hill;  they  are 


to  have  ready-cooked 
to  the  boys  at  night” 


In  periods  of  great  military  activity,  the  company 
kitchen  with  its  stove  and  smoke  could  not  follow  closely 
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going  hither  and  thither,  stragglers  and  groups,  to 
camp,  to  the  line,  on  leave,  on  details,  getting  lost  (a 
regular  occurrence  in  foreign  France),  going  to  hospi¬ 
tals,  being  evacuated,  being  reclassified — all  the  mil¬ 
lion  and  one  errands  of  military  life  of  which  the 
layman  cannot  conceive.  While  the  war  was  on 
whole  days  had  to  be  spent  in  interminable  waits  for 
trains.  One  half  of  every  day  was  night.  Thousands 
of  our  boys  slept  outdoors  night  after  night,  in  cold 
and  in  rain,  on  the  bare  ground.  A  great  American 
epic  might  be  written  on  “The  Nights  of  France.” 
After  one  of  these  eons  of  blackness  and  misery,  who 
can  measure  the  magnitude  of  the  morning  sensation 
of  hot  oatmeal  with  milk  and  sugar,  with  hot  coffee 
and  white  bread,  served  by  an  American-speaking 
woman?  Who  can  describe  what  it  meant,  here  in 
France,  to  be  served  with  a  huge  fresh  American 
doughnut. 

Yet  above  these  sensations  of  sweetness,  one  still 
stands  supreme,  one  alas  to  be  experienced  only  by 
the  soldier  in  the  hospital.  There,  from  the  people 
of  America,  through  the  American  Red  Cross,  if  he  was 
very  ill,  he  might  receive  his  first  portion  of  that  great 
American  dish — ice  cream.  In  sweetless  France, 
with  the  added  bitternesses  of  war,  ice  cream  symbolized 
to  the  soldier  all  the  luxury  and  happiness  that  he 
had  left  at  home. 


For  every  American  person  who  has  done  his  or  her 
bit  in  the  conservation  of  sugar,  and  to  every  giver  to 
the  Red  Cross,  I  wish  1  could  describe  the  gratification 
which  this  cold  food  gave  to  one  of  the  pneumonia 
patients  whom  1  saw  the  nurse  feeding.  His  cheeks 
were  scarlet  with  fever,  and  from  his  weakness  there 
had  crept  into  his  face  an  expression  of  innocence  that 
made  one  remember  that  once  he  was  not  the  fierce, 
fighting  superman  of  a  soldier,  but  somebody’s  baby. 
I  wish  1  could  describe  to  all  those  generous  Americans 
how  much  the  sweet  concoction  meant  to  the  gassed 
patient,  with  his  burned  throat,  his  violently  deranged 
stomach,  and  his  racked  and  tortured  body.  If  I 
could,  I  would  transmit  to  every  American  heart 
the  gratitude  of  the  soldier  with  eyes  half  closed  in 
his  last  mortal  fatigue,  who  brightened  when  he  heard 
as  if  it  came  from  somewhere  far  away,  the  whisper  of 
ice  cream;  and  when  the  spoonfuls  of  delicious  liquid 
were  put  into  his  mouth,  he  roused  a  littie  to  say  weakly, 
“Why — it’s  real  ice  cream!” 

And  then  he  slowly  murmured  brokenly  to  the  Red 
Cross  worker  as  he  tried  to  sip  the  nourishment, 
“You  were  an  angel  to  bring  it — makes  me  think  of 
home — when  I  get  better — I  am  going  to  write — and 
tell  my  mother - ” 

Would  that  I  could  convey  the  message  that  he  would 
have  sent. 


"He  roused  a  little  to  say  weakly,  ‘  IV by — it’s  real  ice  cream'  ” 


Our  All-American  Army 

Photographs  by  Lewis  W.  Hine  of  our  soldiers  at  a  Red  Cross 
Hospital  in  Paris  showing  the  many  nationalities  within  our  army 


" OI’M  OIRISH,  CAN  YE  GUESS  IT?” 

In  a  census  of  nationalities  at  a  Red  Cross  Hospital  near  Paris,  soldiers 
of  Irish  descent  were  twice  as  numerous  as  those  of  any  other  nationality 


A  REAL  AMERICAN— OF  FRENCH  PARENTS 
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FROM  TRAGIC  ARMENIA 
This  Armenian  citizen  of  America  has  over¬ 
whelming  reasons  for  fighting  the  Germans 


100  PER  CENT  AMERICAN 
An  Indian  turned  in  a  few  generations 
into  a  defender  of  his  America 


r 


"ARE  WE  DOWNHEARTED?” 

It  takes  more  than  a  wound  to  dim  Giussepe’s  or  Tony’s  or  Angelo’s 
smile.  The  sunshine  of  Italy  is  reflected  in  their  happy  faces 


Our  All-American  Army 
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HEBREWS  ALL 

There  are  many  Hebrews  in  the  American  Army,  and  a  large 
number  of  them  come  from  New  York  City  and  its  suburbs 


SANDY— ORIGINALLY  LROM  SCOTLAND 
The  Scotch  are  famous  fighters.  If 
you  doubt  it  —  ask  the  Germans 


“TOMMY  ATKINS”  LROM  AMERICA 
Born  in  London  but  early  trans¬ 
planted  to  the  United  States 
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SOMETIME  FROM  AFRICA 
We  asked  him  his  nationality 
“  I’se  a  Baptist,  sah!  ”  he  replied 


FROM  AND  FOR  POLAND 


In  fighting  for  America  this  boy  is 
also  fighting  for  his  beloved  Poland 


A  VETERAN  OF  THREE  WARS 
Christus,  born  in  Greece.  He  has  fought 
against  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  now  Germany 


A  VIKING 

“  I  fight  for  Norway,  too.  The  Germans  have 
been  sinking  our  vessels  and  killing  our  men” 


I 


TO  THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS: 

To  comfort  children,  to  bind  up  wounds,  to  feed  the  peoples— these  are  dis¬ 
tinctively  a  woman’s  work  and  they  are  the  world’s  main  concern  just  now. 

The  response  of  the  women  of  America  to  all  of  these  demands  has  been  effec¬ 
tive  and  soldierly  to  the  last  degree,  and  now  we  must  in  the  case  of  food-saving 
redouble  our  efforts  to  avert  famine  and  anarchy  and  enable  the  newly  liberated 
nations  to  endure. 

The  war  food  programme  could  not  have  been  a  success  without  the  cooperation 
of  the  women  in  22,000,000  homes,  and  the  fruits  of  victory  will  be  largely  lost  to 
us  lacking  this  same  wonderful  response  in  the  coming  year. 

With  a  certainty  that  is  based  on  what  they  have  done  we  turn  to  the  women, 
the  food  buyers  of  the  country,  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  hungry  world,  knowing  that 
they  will  be  met,  and  met  with  a  deep  sense  of  privilege,  whatever  they  may  prove 
to  be. 


Feeding  the  World  in  1919 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  Food  Conservation  Army  are  women,  and 
this  “Battalion  of  Life”  is  still  fighting  famine 

By  Anne  Lewis  Pierce 

Illustrated  with  cartoons  by  J.  N.  Ding 


THE  World  and  his  wife  have  confirmed  our 
suspicion  that  we  have  been  blessed  with  the 
best  Food  Administrator  that  any  country 
ever  had.  It  is  an  impossible  job  at  best  and  a  riotous 
failure  at  its  worst,  this  matter  of  food  regulation,  but 
after  nearly  two  years  of  it,  Mr.  Hoover  was  stronger 
than  ever  and  was  asked  to  look  into  the  market 
baskets  of  the  nations  and  let  us  know  our  duty 
toward  the  world’s  larder. 

By  the  time  this  page  reaches  you  Mr.  Hoover  proba¬ 
bly  will  have  told  us  just  what  we  should  do,  and  why, 
and  when.  And  something  tells  me  that  we  shall  listen 
and  swear  off  on  pork;  begin  to  eat  wheat  bread  but 
put  less  butter  on  it;  turn  over  the  milk,  be  it  fresh, 
condensed,  or  dried,  to  the  babies  of  the  world,  and 
eat  no  more  than  we  need  of  anything — if  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  proves  necessary  to  feed  the  victims  of  war  and 
strengthen  them  to  carry  on  the  banner  of  democracy 
— a  banner  strewn  now  with  golden  stars. 

“Advertising  is  the  art  of  getting  yourself  believed,” 
says  one  of  the  deans  of  our  new  school  of  publicity, 
and  at  that  rate  Mr.  Hoover  ought  to  be  President  of 
the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World.  Few 
of  us  really  depend  on  the  simple  obvious  things  in  life, 
such  as  air,  sunshine,  and  truth.  We  talk  about  them 
but  generally  when  it  comes  to  the  pinch  we  put  our 


faith  in  subtle  serums,  and  electricity,  and  finesse. 
Mr.  Hoover  has  told  the  people  (including  women), 
the  truth,  no  matter  how  unpleasant  it  was  or  how  often 
it  changed.  And  truth  in  wartimes  is  kaleidoscopic. 

It  is  amazing  how  people,  and  especially  women, 
have  responded  to  this  simple  treatment.  We  have 
looked  in  the  paper  in  the  morning,  as  we  used  to  look 
for  the  weather,  to  find  out  whether  we  were  to  have 
one  lump  of  sugar  in  our  coffee  or  two;  whether  we 
should  eat  meat  or  ship  it;  which  crop  we  needed  to 
eat  up  to  encourage  the  farmer,  and  what  the  latest 
style  in  breads  might  be.  It  got  to  be  a  gams,  and  a 
patriotic  one  at  that.  It  meant  something.  It  means 
even  more  now,  and  the  last  test  of  Democracy — its 
spirit  and  efficiency;  its  vision  and  its  endurance — will 
be  our  attitude  toward  these  reconstruction  problems 
— chief  among  which  is  foods. 

The  test  of  frankness  was  especially  severe  as  food 
problems  have  such  a  disconcerting  way  of  changing 
front.  Any  morning  a  plain  unvarnished  food  problem 
was  likely  to  have  changed  over  night  into  a  shipping 
question.  And  no  food  lay  around  and  spoiled  because 
the  Food  Administration  was  afraid  to  tell  us  that  we 
had  saved  more  than  could  be  stored  or  shipped.  It 
was  “Mr.  Hoover’s  compliments  to  the  Great  Ameri¬ 
can  Public,  and  will  they  please  begin  to  eat  meat  again, 
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as  the  “Boys”  are  served,  the  storage  houses  are  full 
and  the  ships  are  not  yet  ready  for  another  load.  But 
in  the  mean  time  go  easy  on  the  sugar  and  wheat.” 

So  voluntary  food  regulation  is  another  of  the  im¬ 
possibilities  that  war  has  transferred  to  the  “accom¬ 
plished”  side  of  the  ledger.  Some  doubting  Thomases 
maintain  that  it  will  not  stay  there,  that  this  individual 
response  to  the  claims  and  ideals  of  brotherhood  will 
flag  without  the  war  urge.  We  all  slumped  a  bit 
naturally  when  the  strain  was  relieved,  and  some  of  our 
most  devout  menu  makers,  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  and 
said  “The  war  is  over.  Out  with  the  luxury  recipes.” 

Not  yet — not  with  millions  starving  in  Europe,  40 
millions  in  Russia  whom  we  can  not  reach,  but  some  1 50 
millions  of  the  liberated  peoples  of  Poland,  Armenia, 
Rumania  and  Serbia,  Montenegro  and  Russia  in 
addition  to  those  in  France  and  Belgium  and  neutral 
countries  whom  we  have  been  helping  under  war  con¬ 
ditions.  Peace  means  a  spreading  of  the  war  on  fa¬ 
mine;  it  means  sending  the  export  capacity  of  our  ports 
— 20,000,000  tons — of  food  abroad,  over  three  times  our 
pre-war  shipments.  And  while  this  can  be  done  with¬ 
out  any  hardship  at  all,  it  can  not  be  done  without 
the  sustained  and  coordinated  effort  that  made  it 
possible  for  the  women  of  the  country  to  save  1 3,000,000 
barrels  of  flour  right  off  of  the  table;  to  ship  120,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  more  than  our  normal  surplus,  merely 
by  taking  heed  unto  our  recipes  and  using  substitutes. 
It  is  only  this  savable  surplus  that  we  need  to  send 
to  the  liberated  countries  which  with  depleted  strength 
and  population,  a  desolated  soil,  poisoned  wells,  in¬ 
capacitated  mines  and  machinery,  destroyed  or  mu¬ 
tilated,  are  struggling  to  their  feet  to  build  again  their 
homes  and  industries.  Not  till  another  harvest  at 
the  earliest  can  they  stand  alone. 

Probably  if  we  were  asked  to  go  hungry,  to  fast  one 
day  in  seven,  that  200,000,000  people  might  be  saved 
from  death,  we  would  do  it  without  a  tremor.  But 
this  is  not  asked — it  is  only  that  we  must  live  simply, 
eat  no  fourth  meals,  save  fats  (dairy  products,  pork 
products  and  oils),  eschew  cream  that  there  may  be 
more  milk  for  the  young,  eat  bread  moderately  but 
put  less  butter  on  it.  In  other  words,  we  are  not 
asked  to  leave  the  food  machine  in  the  garage,  but  we 
are  set  the  task  of  taking  it  out,  releasing  the  brakes, 
and  having  the  strength  of  character  to  go  slowly. 
Can  we  do  it?  It  is  no  mean  test. 

Not  for  a  moment  must  it  be  thought  that  we  are 
filling  the  world’s  market  basket.  We  are  only  doing 
our  share  to  make  up  the  lack,  and  that  is  estimated 
at  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  shortage.  In  the  meantime 
the  huge  stores  of  wheat  in  Australia,  the  Argentine, 
and  India  will  be  released  as  the  ships  can  be  spared 
to  distribute  them.  It  ties  up  a  vessel  over  four  times 
as  long  to  carry  a  load  from  Australia  to  Liverpool 
as  it  does  to  send  one  from  New  York  to  Liverpool. 
From  the  Argentine,  wheat  or  beef  must  travel  twice 
as  long  to  get  to  England  or  the  United  States  as  if  the 
food  were  sent  direct  from  New  York  to  England  or 
France.  The  shortage  in  shipping  eliminated  these 
distant  sources  of  production  during  the  war.  The 
delivery  of  the  marketing  is  a  big  item,  be  it  a  world  or 
a  city  problem. 

This  is  one  of  the  two  main  reasons  why  the  home 


embargo  was  taken  off  wheat  just  as  the  art  of  sub¬ 
stituting  had  reached  its  zenith  and  the  cook  had  almost 
ceased  to  struggle  against  “dark  bread.”  The  other 
one  was  that  the  fat  shortage  (a  little  matter  of  some 
three  or  four  billion  pounds)  is  partly  a  cattle  feed 
problem  in  disguise.  Wheat  bran  and  other  rich  feeds 
are  3,000,000  tons  short,  and  going  back  to  wheat, 
and  releasing  the  substitutes  will  help  to  remedy  this. 
It  is  evidently  cannier  to  set  about  building  up  the 
herds  of  Europe  rather  than  to  settle  down  to  an  in¬ 
definite  shortage  of  milk  products  and  fats. 

Europe’s  milk  supply  is  now  only  about  35  per  cent, 
of  the  normal.  Approximately  25  per  cent,  of  the 
dairy  herds  of  France  are  gone  and  those  remaining 
are  much  less  productive  because  of  scanty  rationing. 
In  the  neutral  countries,  Denmark,  Holland,  Switzer¬ 
land,  the  conditions  are  better  as  to  numbers,  but  poor 
feeding  has  had  its  bad  results  everywhere,  even  when, 
as  in  England,  the  numbers  are  scarcely  depleted  at  all. 
Switzerland  for  example,  produced  only  two-thirds 
of  its  usual  milk  supply  in  1918,  and  their  butter  ration 
is  8f  ounces  per  person  per  month,  at  a  cost  of  $1.50 
a  pound.  The  English  ration  was  reduced  to  one 
ounce  of  butter  per  week  with  four  ounces  of  oleo. 
Our,  hotel  requirements  on  butter  are  one-half  more 
than  this  per  day! 

Remembering  the  vital  part  played  by  butter  fats 
in  nourishing  the  growing  child  or  under  nourished 
adult,  the  duty  of  all  well-fed  folks  is  plain  enough. 
Because  of  their  growth  promoting  powers  the  dairy 
products  should  go  to  the  children  and  half-starved 
refugees.  The  few  who  react  so  violently  against 
saving  food  even  for  the  neutrals,  are  “biting  off  the 
nose  to  spite  the  face,”  for  rioting  and  anarchy  will 
spread  like  a  forest  fire,  if  these  peoples  lose  all  hope 
of  an  increasing  ration.  It  is  in  the  cities  that  the 
conditions  are  worst.  In  the  rural  districts  there  is 
some  food  but  fear  of  hunger  and  the  breaking  down  of 
transportation  combine  to  prevent  the  circulation  of 
what  little  food  there  is. 

Since  Germany  has  sunk  forty  per  cent,  of  the  ship¬ 
ping  of  the  world  and  spread  devastation  in  her  wake 
for  four  years — she  may  well  deserve  to  starve,  but  riots 
in  Austria,  in  Switzerland  and  in  Holland  as  well  as 
in  Germany  itself  will  only  react  on  the  Allies.  Even 
Germany  must  be  allowed  at  least  means  to  get  food 
and  the  neutrals  and  Austria,  countries  that  have 
never  produced  their  own  food  supplies,  must  have 
credits  and  ships  and  food  itself  if  there  is  to  be  any 
real  peace.  Germany  will  probably  need  only  the 
opportunity  to  buy,  but  if  she  is  to  pay  her  indemnities 
and  play  the  part  she  should  in  wiping  out  the  evil 
she  has  done,  she  must  be  allowed  to  live.  It  would 
be  a  mediaeval  policy  of  great  short-sightedness  to  go 
back  to  the  plan  of  the  debtors’  prison  and  to  force 
economic  starvation  on  the  nation  that  is  so  in  debt 
to  the  world. 

The  Food  Administration,  in  addition  to  its  subtle 
policy  of  telling  the  plain  truth  and  trusting  the  people 
to  react  to  it,  has  another  simple  and  disconcerting 
habit.  A  man  goes  to  Washington  with  a  well  defined 
and  unanswerable  grievance.  A  neat  sheaf  of  figures, 
arranged  by  experts,  proves  that  his  rights  are  being 
ignored.  Then  some  one  produces  the  official  food 
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The  man  who  staked  his  success  on  the  efficiency  of  democracy  and  won 


binoculars  and  the  protestant  looks  through  the  big 
end  of  them  at  his  own  claims  until  they  shrink  into 
proportion  to  the  world  problem.  Next  he  is  shown 
his  responsibility  in  the  matter  through  the  other  end 
of  the  glass  until  it  looms  large,  and  he  sees  what  his 
own  small  readjustment  or  sacrifice  means  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare  when  multiplied  by  110,000,000.  Then 
he  goes  home,  perhaps  with  his  array  of  cherished  facts 
entirely  unrefuted,  but  with  such  a  different  set  of 
estimates,  such  an  entirely  different  perspective  of 
himself  and  his  fellow  man  that  the  redoubtable  facts 
take  a  back  seat,  either  permanently  or  for  the  period 
of  the  war  and  reconstruction. 

It  is  this  multiplying  of  the  individual  economy  by 


hundreds  of  millions  that  saves  the  day;  the  vision  of 
the  results  of  team  work  is  the  inspiration  of  democracy. 
Society  often  reminds  one  of  the  stock  story  of  the 
chronic  invalid  who  lay  abed  paralyzed  for  thirty 
years  but  jumped  and  ran  at  the  cry  of  “fire.”  The 
call  of  war  galvanized  us  all  into  “impossible”  efforts. 
Now  comes  the  real  test — the  feeding  of  the  hungry 
millions,  thousands  of  miles  away,  by  steady,  every 
day,  little  sacrifices.  Is  our  ideal  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man  real  enough  to  lead  us  on  through  the  all- 
important  year  ahead? 

Despite  the  gracious  gratitude  of  Belgium,  and  the 
fact  that  French,  British,  and  Americans  have  com¬ 
bined  during  the  past  four  years  to  pour  into  the 
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Uncle  Sam  (to  Germany):  “Go  hack  to  the  foot  of  the  line!” 

A  cartoon  by  J.  N.  Ding — by  permission  of  the  New  York  Tribune 


brave  little  land  billions  of  pounds  of  food  and  millions 
of  garments  and  dollars — this  has  but  kept  the  people 
alive.  The  population  is  there,  while  half  of  the 
Serbians  and  one  fourth  of  the  Poles  have  been  slaugh¬ 
tered  or  starved.  Here  is  the  opportunity  to  send 
freely,  which  was  impossible  under  German  occupation 
— to  provide  a  real  nourishing  ration  instead  of  just 
barely  enough  to  sustain  life,  and  to  reach  the  entire 
population. 

It  will  be  a  year  at  least  before  agriculture  can  re¬ 
cover,  homes  be  rebuilt,  and  body  and  spirit  rally,  to 
anything  like  normal  conditions.  Always  Belgium 
stands  like  the  figure  of  Kate  Bar-lass  of  Scotland, 
the  girl  who,  lacking  a  bolt  for  the  door,  slipped  her 
arm  through  the  hoops  and  delayed  the  would-be 
murderers  of  the  king  with  her  mangled  bones  and  soft 
flesh.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  stand  of  Belgium,  we 
might  indeed  have  come  too  late.  We  owe  her  more 
than  food.  Fifty  thousand  dead  she  has  given  of  her 
men-in-arms,  a  loss  of  life  incomparably  greater  than 
ours  in  proportion  to  population.  Our  treasure  we 
have  poured  out  without  stint,  more  than  any  other 
nation  except  Great  Britain,  even  in  the  short  time 
that  we  were* in  the  war.  It  is  for  us  to  carry  on  the 
blessed  task  of  healing  and  rebuilding  in  the  lands 


that  have  given  their  blood  in  streams 
— millions  of  lives  from  France  and  Great 
Britain.  And  food  is  the  first  of  the  vital 
gifts  we  have  to  offer. 

Our  humility  in  meeting  this  need,  we 
who  have  been  so  largely  sheltered  from 
the  horrors  of  war,  should  equal  the 
grace  of  the  gratitude  that  meets  our  ef¬ 
forts.  It  is  said  that  an  American  or  his 
flag  brings  a  smile  always  to  the  wan 
face  of  Belgium,  and  in  Switzerland,  one 
of  the  most  hard  pressed  of  the  neu¬ 
trals,  the  children  say  ‘‘Thank  you, 
America,  ’’when  the  white  bread  is  passed. 
And  this  in  a  land  where  children  have 
borne  cold  and  hunger  until  they  fall 
ready  victims  to  disease;  where  mothers 
eat  no  bread  at  all  that  more  may  go 
to  the  little  folks;  where  even  street-car 
drivers  say  “We  are  ‘made  men,’  the 
growing  children  must  have  the  bread” 
and  go  to  work  half  fed.  If  this  be  un¬ 
invaded  Switzerland,  what  must  be  Serbia 
and  Poland,  Armenia  and  Rumania? 

It  makes  one  feel  a  bit  stuffy — does 
it  not? — when  we  remember  our  substitu¬ 
tions,  our  abundant  tables,  our  sugar 
bowl,  which,  with  all  our  effective  saving 
(300,000  tons  a  month  for  four  months) 
is-  still  the  largest  in  the  world,  twice  as 
large  as  England’s  and  four  times  as 
large  as  that  of  France  and  Italy,  and  at 
that  it  costs  less  than  in  any  other  land. 
Italy  has  been  paying  20  to  35  cents  a 
pound  for  her  beggarly  seven  tenths  of  a 
pound  apiece,  and  France  18  cents,  for 
what  she  gets,  saccharin  being  often  used 
in  tea  and  coffee,  while  here  we  deem  it 
a  non-food  coal-tar  product  of  dubious 
healthfulness  and  prohibit  its  use  in  foods. 

It  takes  a  golden  vase  to  hold  gratitude,  we  are  told, 
and  the  unimbittered  gracious  appreciation  of  our 
furnishing  merely  the  “vital  margin”  of  food  to  the 
victims  of  the  war,  must  needs  be  met  with  renewed 
efforts  if  we  are  to  hold  high  the  flag  and  the  Red  Cross 
as  symbols  of  liberty  and  service.  Surely  we  must 
long,  especially  the  women  who  are  the  buyers  of  food 
and  the  carriers  of  the  market  basket,  to  meet  the 
vastly  increased  needs  and  opportunities  of  peace. 
Last  year  we  sent  abroad  enough  food  to  feed  22,000,000 
people  completely;  in  reality  about  120,000,000  were 
partly  fed.  We  doubled  our  usual  exportation  of 
foods  sending  almost  12,000,000  tons  during  the  last 
year,  and  now  that  Peace  has  flung  wide  the  gateways 
of  the  world  we  must  double  again  this  effort  and  send 
at  least  20,000,000  tons  of  food  stuffs  over  seas. 

We  know  we  can  do  it  because  we  tried  ourselves 
out  on  the  wheat.  If  any  one  tells  you  the  wheat  was 
our  surplus,  just  taken  out  of  hand  and  shipped,  don’t 
believe  him.  We  only  had  a  surplus  of  20  million 
bushels  and  we  saved  out  of  usual  consumption 
121,000,000  bushels  more;  33,000,000  barrels  ofkflour 
went  abroad  whereas  our  visible  surplus  was  only 
4,500,000,  and  the  difference  was  saved  by  the  women 
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of  this  country  from  the  home  table.  We 
have  done  this  and  we  can  do  it  again,  be 
it  milk  products,  pork  products,  or  wheat 
or  sugar  Never  had  a  nation  such  a  gold¬ 
en  opportunity  to  win  for  itself  the  love 
of  the  world  as  this  one,  and  that  only  by 
‘‘taking  heed  unto  its  ways”  with  food. 

Any  discussion  of  food  prices  would  fill 
a  library  in  itself,  but  one  can  hardly  dis¬ 
cuss  a  market  basket  of  any  size  or  a  food 
problem  of  any  kind  without  mentioning 
them.  ‘‘Why  have  a  Food  Administrator 
if  he  doesn’t  cheapen  foods?”  say  some. 

But  Mr.  Hoover’s  job  was  to  “engineer 
foods”  not  to  purify  or  cheapen  them, 
except  in  so  far  as  price,  injurious  specu¬ 
lation,  profiteering,  and  crude  injustices 
impeded  the  distribution  of  food  materials. 

Only  the  prices  of  wheat  and  sugar  were 
fixed. 

It  sounds  so  simple.  Just  say  how  much 
porterhouse  steak  should  cost,  and  if  it 
sells  for  more  send  somebody  to  jail.  The 
best  of  us  have  little  idea  of  the  immuta¬ 
ble,  grinding  force  of  economic  laws,  the 
undercurrents  of  trade,  the  sensitive  psy¬ 
chology  of  “the  market,”  and  the  impasse 
created  when  costs  of  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  go  up  and  we  try  to  keep  the 
cost  of  food  down. 

Mr.  Hoover  maintains  that  “price  fixing” 
is  no  indoor  sport  for  a  gentleman;  that 
no  man  who  ever  “fixed  a  price”  and  had 
to  sit  at  a  desk  and  take  the  come-back 
would  ever  do  it  twice  unless  forced  to. 

The  unexpected  troubles  that  develop 
when  a  well  meaning  “price  fixing”  stick 
is  inserted  in  the  delicate  works  of  eco¬ 
nomic  cause  and  effect  would  give  pause 
to  the  bravest.  Increased  labor  costs  and  inflation 
of  currency  will  puff  up  prices  just  as  hot  air  puffs  a 
balloon,  and  the  man  who  tries  to  anchor  the  thing  is 
likely  to  get  blistered  hands  and  be  left  with  a 
broken  rope  in  his  hands. 

A  rise  in  food  prices  seems  to  fill  us  all  with  unreason¬ 
ing  rage.  1  suppose  it  is  because  we  buy  foods  all 
the  time,  and  clothes  and  railway  tickets  and  shoes 
and  such  only  intermittently.  With  the  sending  of 
enough  food  abroad  to  feed  one  fifth  of  our  own  people, 
with  a  world  shortage  in  certain  foods  (wheat,  fats, 
sugar,  andmeats),with  increased  costs  of  transportation 
and  production  and  labor,  and  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  for  five  years  before  the  war  prices  had  been 
steadily  soaring — it  is  of  course  impossible  to  expect 
them  actually  to  decrease  under  war  or  reconstruction 
conditions. 

Notwithstanding  this,  control  of  certain  trade  prac¬ 
tices  and  channels,  and  intelligent  conservation,  buying 
with  reference  to  the  supply  instead  of  on  whim  and 
appetite,  have  done  much  to  prevent  extreme  prices 
and  control  speculation.  As  an  example  be  it  noted 
that  the  grain  exchange  accepted  without  protest  the 
decision  of  the  Food  Administration  that  all  speculation 
in  wheat  must  cease — and  this  at  a  time  when  the 
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Food  Administrator  had  no  legal  power  and  wheat  was 
in  a  sense  priceless  because  of  the  world  shortage  and 
its  vital  necessity  to  the  warring  nations.  Flour  was 
already  $17  a  barrel  in  the  spring  of  1917,  and  after 
a  year  of  war  it  sold  at  $10.50.  This  item  alone  has 
meant  a  saving  of  $600,000,000  to  the  consumers  of 
the  country,  and  there  is  no  imagining  what  the  price 
might  have  been  had  not  speculation  been  prevented. 

Authorities  differ  as  to  the  actual  increases  in  food 
prices  before  and  during  the  war,  but  all  agree  that 
while  the  price  paid  to  the  farmer  went  up  during  the 
first  year  of  the  war  the  wholesale  prices  actually  went 
down  from  15  to  30  per  cent.,  showing  the  results  of 
controlling  speculation  and  profiteering.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  for  the  three  fall  months  of  1918  there  was 
a  rise  of  18  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  three  preced¬ 
ing  spring  months.  This  increase  is  only  in  proportion 
to  the  increased  price  paid  the  farmer — it  can  not  be 
charged  to  profiteering. 

It  is  illuminating  to  note  that  during  the  Civil  War, 
when  there  was  no  problem  of  a  world  shortage  of 
food,  eggs  went  up  from  14  cents  a  dozen  to  46  cents 
wholesale.  At  the  same  rate  of  increase  the  house¬ 
keeper  would  be  paying  about  $1.64  a  dozen  now. 
Flour  would  be  $23.58  a  barrel  instead  of  $10.50  and 
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ham  would  be  98  cents  a  pound.  Nearly  all  staples  in¬ 
creased  three  or  four  times  in  price  including  sugar 
which  soared  from  8  to  30  cents  a  pound  wholesale. 
Milk  almost  doubled  in  price  and  butter  increased 
from  15  to  55  cents  a  pound  wholesale.  (Farmers 
please  compare  their  present  lot  with  the  farmers  of 
1861). 

It  is  obviously  futile  for  us  to  expect  an  actual  de¬ 
crease  in  prices  as  compared  with  pre-war  rates  when 
the  very  conditions  which  had  established  a  rapidly 
increasing  scale  of  prices  before  the  war  were  all  exagge¬ 
rated  suddenly  by  increased  wages  and  transportation 
rates,  and  short  supplies.  But  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  control  of  wholesale  margins,  and  the  stabilizing 
of  prices  by  careful  distribution  and  publicity  as  to 
the  state  of  the  market,  has  by  actual  proof  saved  the 
consuming  public  millions;  what  it  might  have  cost 
them  had  speculation  been  uncontrolled  is  a  matter 
that  only  an  unbridled  imagination  could  handle. 

Some  people  will  tell  you  that  we  have  no  interest 
in  feeding  Europe;  that  there  was  no  voluntary  coopera¬ 
tion,  it  was  police  power  and  high  prices  and  impossi¬ 
bility  of  purchase  that  saved  food;  that  women  hoarded 
sugar,  when  the  world  was  short  and  we  were  getting 
five  or  six  times  our  share.  Furthermore,  it  is  alleged 
that  what  we  did  do  was  done  to  win  the  war,  and 
that  the  women  will  never  save  food  for  far-away 
starving  children  and  pitiful  old  folks,  and  men  and 
women  exhausted  with  four  years  of  war. 

There  is  no  lie  so  insidious  as  a  half  truth.  It 
gets  through  where  a  good  thorough-going  lie  could 
never  travel.  Always  there  are  slackers,  always  the 
few  who  must  be  policed — but  never  could  the  food 
programme  have  succeeded,  and  piled  up  its  fruits  for 
shipment,  had  not  the  mass  of  the  people  had  faith 
in  its  integrity  and  its  necessity  and  given  themselves 
good  naturedly  and  intelligently  to  Hooverizing  as  a 
war  industry.  Will  the  women  of  America  want 
whipped  cream  desserts  and  syllabubs  for  a  moment’s 
pleasure  when  the  children  of  the  world  are  perishing 
for  lack  of  milk?  Will  the  breakfast  bacon  habit  be 
dearer  to  us  than  the  rehabilitation  of  France  and 
Belgium?  Will  moderate  eating  and  no  afternoon 
tea  be  a  hardship  when  practised  to  feed  the  survivors 
in  Rumania  and  Serbia?  If  so,  the  less  we  say  about 
the  brotherhood  of  man  the  better. 

William  Hohenzollern  has  done  one  good  thing; 
he  has  proved  to  us  that  we  can  not  say  that  it  is  no 


concern  of  ours  what  happens  in  Europe.  He  made 
it  our  concern.  And  whether  people  are  starving 
round  the  corner  or  three  thousand  miles  away  seems 
a  bit  immaterial  to  the  twentieth  century  man  and 
woman.  Airships,  cables,  the  wireless,  ocean  grey¬ 
hounds,  have  brought  us  nearer  to  Russia  and  France 
than  were  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  when  our  country  was  founded. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing  the  Food  Administrator 
is  still  in  Europe  making  a  survey  of  the  world’s  needs 
and  resources  and  figuring  out  our  contribution  to  the 
world’s  market  basket;  planning  to  assemble  the 
vital  foods  where  they  are  needed  most  with  the 
least  possible  waste  of  motion;  and  sizing  up  our 
commonsense  duty  toward  Germany  and  Austria  that 
anarchy  and  famine  may  not  render  them  as  dangerous 
a  firebrand  in  peace  as  in  war.  and  a  menace  to  their 
neighbors.  There  is  no  danger  of  exploitation,  of 
sentimentalism,  of  neglect  of  our  own  problem,  no  real 
sacrifice  called  for;  merely  an  intelligent  adjustment 
to  the  crying  needs  of  the  world. 

It  grows  out  of  the  deep  rooted  laws  of  our  being 
that  women  preeminently  should  conserve,  cherish, 
and  bring  to  fruition  through  long  sustained  and  silent 
effort.  The  same  great  soul  who  thought  the  highest 
dignity  of  a  woman  was  to  be  a  “loaf-giver”;  who 
sorrowed  over  a  woman’s  proneness  to  lavish  all  on 
her  own  and  be  blind  to  the  children  of  others  who 
toiled  along  in  the  dust  of  the  highway  outside  her 
garden  walls,  said  also  that  a  man’s  armor  was  never 
firmly  set  unless  a  woman’s  hand  had  buckled  it. 

American  women  sent  their  men  to  face  death  three 
thousand  miles  away,  with  high  courage;  they  have 
worked  through  long  months  of  suspense  with  more 
than  courage,  with  ardor;  they  have  fed  the  hungry 
and  clothed  the  naked,  filled  their  anxious  minds  with 
active  plans  and  their  hands  with  work.  The  guerdon 
of  their  sacrifice  has  been  reached.  Now  after  the 
first  joy  of  victory  subsides  and  we  have  become 
accustomed  to  the  blessed  relief  of  laying  aside  name¬ 
less  dread  and  do  not  wake  to  wonder  if  the  men  of  our 
blood  are  throwing  their  bodies  against  steel  and  fire — 
we  shall  turn  us  again  to  our  woman’s  distinctive  task 
of  conserving  and  rebuilding — feeding  the  young  and 
the  old,  be  they  far  or  near. 

The  Woman’s  Food  Army  of  Conservation  can  not 
demobilize  yet.  It  must  serve  along  with  the  Army 
of  Occupation  for  another  season. 


An  Average  New  Yorker 

By  Charles  J.  Rosebault 


UNTIL  the  war  broke  out  Sterling  S.  Beardsley 
might  fairly  have  been  called  an  average  New 
Yorker  of  his  station  in  life.  He  was  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Harvard,  a  member  of  the  Cotton  Exchange, 
and  from  his  twenty-fifth  year  had  been  engrossed  in 
the  great  American  game  of  making  money.  At  twenty- 
seven  he  had  met  a  charming  young  woman  who  had 
looked  into  his  laughing  blue  eyes  and  discerned  that 
he  was  really  what  he  seemed  to  be — the  type  of  Amer¬ 
ican  man  who  finds  his  greatest  joy  in  serving  the 
woman  he  loves.  So  they  had  married  and  set  up  an 
attractive  home  on  Riverside  Drive,  where  the  friends 
of  both  had  united  in  making  their  social  life  as  pleasant 
as  that  can  be  in  a  metropolis  in  which  so  much  space 
is  given  over  to_theatres,  restaurants,  cafes,  and  cabarets. 
From  nine  to  four  daily  Beardsley  had  hustled 
and  grubbed  in  the  cotton  business,  using  brains,  ener¬ 
gies,  and  nerve  force  for  all  they  were  worth;  then  to 
the  club  or  home  to  play  with  the  same  strenuosity. 
For,  remember,  Beardsley  was  the  average  New  Yorker 
and  it  is  thus  that  the  game  is  played. 

Then  had  come  the  final  blessings  of  the  gods — a 
darling  little  girl,  over  whom  Beardsley  had  lost  his 
head  entirely,  and  later  on  a  sturdy  boy.  Surely  the 
story  of  Sterling  S.  Beardsley- ought  to  close  here.  He 
is  prosperous,  he  is  happily  married,  he  has  beautiful 
children.  What  more  of  interest  can  be  said  of  this 
average  New  Yorker  living  the  average  New  York  life? 
Yet,  it  was  only  now  that  Adventure  and  Beardsley 
became  acquainted. 

Of  course,  he  did  his  share  in  the  work  allotted  to 
the  civilian  population — bought  Liberty  Bonds,  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Red  Cross,  and  joined  in  various  activ¬ 
ities.  What  more  could  he  do?  He  had  a  wife  and 
two  children,  his  business  was  growing  all  the  time  and 
needed  his  personal  attention,  and  besides  he  was  too 
old  to  enlist.  He  was  almost  forty-two  and  the  draft 
was  limiting  the  age  of  soldiers  to  thirty-one. 

But  somehow  the  usual  routine  did  not  bring  the 
usual  contentment.  “Over  there”  something  was 
going  on  that  belittled  everything  over  here.  The 
papers  were  full  of  stories  of  what  was  happening  to 
the  wives  and  daughters  and  little  boys  of  other  men. 
They  were  in  his  mind  when  he  looked  at  his  own  little 
family.  When  he  walked  the  streets  he  was  ruffled 
by  posters  in  the  shop  windows  portraying  the  atro¬ 
cities  of  the  Huns.  One  day  he  came  home  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  had  accepted  a  captain’s  commission 
in  the  Red  Cross.  He  had  ceased  to  be  the  average 
New  Yorker. 

Beardsley  with  tears  in  his  eyes  sailed  for  France  on 


the  1 6th  of  January,  1918.  Even  while  the  crusading 
spirit  was  as  strong  as  ever,  he  was  in  ,  agony  at  the 
severing  of  home  ties.  It  was  his  first  separation  from 
wife  and  children.  It  was  a  plunge  into  the  unknown. 
He  would  go  where  he  was  sent,  do  what  he  was  told; 
but  would  he  see  his  family  again?  He  clung  to  the 
roses  his  wife  had  placed  in  his  stateroom  for  days 
after  they  had  withered. 

When  Beardsley  reached  Paris  he  met  many  Amer¬ 
icans  who  had  come  over  on  similar  errands.  A  lot 
of  them  were  complaining  because  their  talents  were 
not  being  recognized  by  those  in  authority.  Twenty 
years  around  Wall  Street  had  taught  Beardsley  that 
complaining  was  a  poor  substitute  for  action.  He 
found  a  way  to  the  man  on  top;  and  within  a  week  he 
was  on  his  way  to  a  big  aviation  camp  in  the  heart 
of  France.  It  wasn’t  near  the  front,  where  he  had 
hoped  to  go,  and  his  job  was  only  to  improve  the  system 
of  accounting — nothing  martial  or  inspiring — yet  he 
went  at  it  with  gusto. 

His  next  billet  was  more  to  his  fancy.  He  was 
to  take  a  motor  truck  and  a  rolling  kitchen  up  near  the 
front  and  set  up  a  canteen.  It  was  now  near  the  end 
of  March  and  the  Boche  drive  was  on.  The  super¬ 
gun  was  throwing  shells  into  Paris,  bombing  was  active, 
and  there  were  many  victims. 

When  he  reached  Compiegne,  he  found  it  a  deserted 
city.  The  mayor  and  other  officials  were  gone;  the 
Palace  Hotel,  in  the  lovely  square  opposite  the  palace  of 
the  first  Napoleon,  was  empty;  beds  were  unmade, 
dishes  unwashed,  dirt  and  confusion  everywhere. 
Beardsley  remembered  suddenly  that  at  this  date  the 
previous  year  he  had  been  at  Palm  Beach  with  his 
family.  Then  he  got  out  his  kitchen,  with  the  aid  of 
three  other  Red  Cross  men,  and  took  it  over  to  the 
railroad  station  across  the  river. 

Camions  filled  with  French  and  British  soldiers, 
downcast  and  weary,  were  passing  through  in  retreat 
and  along  the  same  road  came  an  endless  stream  of 
refugees — old  men,  women,  and  children,  in  dire  con¬ 
fusion,  dragging  with  them  such  of  their  possessions 
as  could  be  taken.  It  was  Beardsley’s  first  contact 
with  real  war  and  it  gripped  him  more  than  all  he  had 
read  and  heard.  He  started  his  kitchen  on  the  jump. 
In  less  than  no  time  he  and  his  men  were  serving  hot 
chocolate,  sausage,  cheese,  and  cigarettes  to  soldiers 
and  civilians.  They  worked  into  the  night  and  then 
went  back  to  the  hotel  and  cooked  their  own  dinner. 
To  forget  the  refugees  and  the  bad  news,  they  played 
the  piano  in  the  deserted  parlor,  and  finally  went 
to  sleep  without  removing  their  clothes. 
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Three  motor-truck  men,  two  chauffeurs  and  helpers,  “the  finest  fellows  in  the 
world”  making  soup  for  Captain  Beardsley’ s  canteen  at  Chateau-Thierry 


At  one  in  the  morning  Beardsley  was  awakened  by 
explosions  near  by.  Boche  avions  had  come  over  and 
were  dropping  bombs.  With  the  others  he  sought 
refuge  in  the  wine  cellars,  eighty  feet  under  ground. 
It  was  safe  there — but  it  was  also  cold  and  damp.  After 
standing  it  for  two  hours  they  went  up,  but  at  five  had 
to  descend  again. 

Beardsley  had  come  prepared  for  three  days — he  had 
his  toilet  articles,  a  pair  of  pajamas,  and  some  handker¬ 
chiefs.  He  had  to  do  with  these  for  two  weeks.  Dur¬ 


ing  the  first  week  he  slept  in  his  clothes.  When  he 
got  his  first  bath  it  was  in  a  wash  basin. 

Every  morning  saw  him  up  with  the  sun.  All  day 
he  worked  at  the  canteen,  serving  thousands  of  soldiers 
and  refugees  and  helping  weary  old  men  and  feeble 
old  women,  until  darkness  and  hunger  compelled  him 
to  stop.  Once  he  got  a  poor  old  creature  on  a  train, 
but  she  was  frantic  at  having  to  part  with  her  goat. 
So  he  hoisted  the  goat  into  an  empty  first-class  com¬ 
partment.  An  unsympathetic  guard  put  the  animal 


A  chateau  just  outside  A  blacksmith  shop  turned  into  a 

Villers-Cotterets  IVoods  hospital  near  Tiller s-Cotterets 
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Captain  Sterling  S.  Beardsley —  the  average  New  Yorker ” — and 
his  daughter.  Mr.  Beardsley,  a  Harvard  man,  was  a  cotton  broker 
in  New  )  ork  when  he  volunteer ed  as  a  Red  Cross  worker 


off-  Beardsley  waited  until  the  train  was  about  to 
start  and  the  guard’s  attention  was  fastened  elsewhere, 
then  hoisted  the  goat  on  again.  Was  he  not  the  aver¬ 
age  New  Yorker? 

Every  night  Beardsley  prayed  for  rain.  The  Boche 
avions  didn  t  come  then.  On  clear  nights  he  had  to 
sleep  in  the  cellar,  though  the  blankets  were  sopping 
and  the  rats  scampered  about. 

On  Easter  Sunday  he  stopped  at  a  church  on  his 
way  to  the  canteen.  It  was  empty,  as  was  the  whole 
citv.  He  dropped  on  his  knees  and  prayed  for  the 
welfare  of  his  wife  and  children  at  that  moment  safe 
in  war-free  New  York.  It  was  hard  to  realize  that 


there  was  a  place  where  airplanes  did  not  drop  bombs 
and  shells  did  not  come  screeching  from  far-away  guns. 

Now  there  were  soldiers  going  back  to  the  front, 
no  longer  sad-eyed  and  depressed;  but  there  were  still 
the  hopeless  refugees,  and  persistent  reports  that  the 
Boches  were  coming  through.  Only  Beardsley  refused 
to  credit  them.  Many  times  in  his  diary  is  the  entry: 
“I  believe  the  line  will  hold.” 

Right  here  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  matter  of 
temperament  he  was  not  the  average  New  Yorker, 
nor  the  average  of  any  other  place.  Blessed  optimist! 
With  a  sty  closing  one  eye  and  a  boil  from  an  infec¬ 
tion  shooting  pains  through  his  neck,  with  nearly 
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every  night’s  sleep  broken  by  bombs  and  shells,  he 
held  on  and  even  dashed  over  to  another  town  in  the 
track  of  the  migration  to  open  a  second  canteen.  The 
boil  got  so  bad  finally  that  it  had  to  be  lanced.  It  was 
done  just  in  time. 

One  night,  when  the  bombing  was  so  severe  that  he 
could  not  stay  in  bed,  he  went  out  into  the  night  and 
came  upon  a  poor  fellow  who  had  just  been  hit  by  a  frag¬ 
ment  which  injured  one  leg  and  blew  away  a  hand.  The 
same  bomb  killed  twelve 
soldiers  on  leave  as  they 
were  about  to  board  a 
train  for  Paris.  It  landed 
fifty  yards  from  Beards¬ 
ley’s  kitchen.  In  his 
diary  is  this  entry: 

“  Hated  to  have  to  leave 
at  such  a  time  as  it 
looked  as  though  we  had 
beat  it  because  of  the 
bombing.”  Orders  had  ar¬ 
rived  the  day  previous  to 
go  to  Chateau-Thierrv. 

The  big  German  drive 
was  on  and  again  the 
populace  was  rushing  to¬ 
ward  Paris,  ‘‘many  of 
them  too  panic-stricken 
to  wait  for  a  cup  of  cof¬ 
fee.”  Beardsley  set  up 
the  kitchen  in  the  square 
and  was  serving  hot 
coffee,  pieces  of  choco¬ 
late,  and  cigarettes  that 
same  afternoon.  He 
kept  going  until  eleven 
and  slept  in  his  clothes — 
slept  although  bombs 
were  falling  all  around. 

He  was  getting  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  them.  “I  am 
somewhat  of  a  fatalist,” 
he  wrote  in  his  diary. 

“It  was  a  strenuous  day 
—  terrible  rush  and  a 
grand  work.” 

It  was  continuous 
“rush  and  grand  work.” 

Moved  to  Montmirail, 
with  several  young  wo¬ 
men  of  the  Red  Cross, 
they  came  upon  a  hos¬ 
pital  filled  with  wounded — many  of  them  severely — and 
several  untrained  women  to  look  after  them.  There 
were  no  nurses  or  doctors.  The  mystery  of  this  was 
never  explained,  but  there  was  no  time  for  inquiry 
then.  Neither  Beardsley  nor  the  Red  Cross  women  had 
any  knowledge  of  hospital  work,  but  they  did  what  they 
could.  Beardsley  wrote  letters  for  some  badly  wounded 
Tommies.  “Each  one  was  to  his  mother.  I  sat  and 
wrote  with  tears  in  my  eyes.”  The  next  day  three  sur¬ 
geons  came  but  still  no  nurses.  For  days  the  wounded 
kept  piling  in,  filling  corridors  and  landings.  The 


cotton  broker  was  holding  legs  while  the  doctors  ampu¬ 
tated — and  fighting  against  nausea  and  a  fear  of  faint¬ 
ing.  But  he  held  out — thirty-six  hours  at  a  stretch. 

Along  with  these  details  in  the  diary  are  innumerable 
instances  when  he  stops  to  praise  his  associates. 
“These  girls  did  heroic  work,”  he  wrote  of  the  fine 
young  women  who  helped  at  the  hospital.  Three 
motor-truck  men  and  two  chauffeurs  were  drafted  by 
him.  They  worked  from  six  in  the  morning  until  ten  at 

night.  “Just  roughnecks, 
but  they  have  been  won¬ 
derful.  I  don’t  know 
what  I  would  have  done 
without  them.  Their 
spirit  has  been  wonder¬ 
ful.”  One  aide  “is  a 
dandy,”  another “such  a 
nice  man,”  and  a  third 
“a  dear  boy.”  1  n  a  spare 
hour  he  got  down  on  his 
hands  and  knees  and 
scrubbed  the  floor  of  the 
sterilizing  room.  When 
hegot  through  he  noticed 
that  roses  were  blooming 
in  the  garden  outside.  “  I 
love  them  so,”  he  wrote. 

These  were  the  most 
strenuous  times.  Twenty 
thousand  cups  of  coffee 
were  served  from  the 
canteen  in  a  single  day — 
and  the  hospital  work 
continued.  American 
boys  were  coming  now. 
They  moved  to  the  front 
cheering  the  Red  Cross 
and  singing,  “The  Long, 
Long  Trail.”  Many 
came  back  wounded. 
Beardsley’s  emotions 
were  grilled  worse  than 
ever.  A  boy,  whose  leg 
he  had  seen  cut  off,  ob¬ 
served  mildly  an  hour 
later  that  he  couldn’t 
feel  anything  below  his 
knee.  Another  talked 
cheerfully  after  an  oper¬ 
ation  and  was  dead  in 
half  an  hour. 
NearVillers-Cotterets, 
in  the  forest  that  was  the  hunting  ground  of  the  Kings 
of  France  from  mediaeval  times,  Beardsley  had  next 
set  up  a  canteen  on  the  forge  of  an  old  blacksmith 
shop,  but  the  wounded  came  in  droves  and  the  shop 
became  a  hospital.  They  had  to  be  laid  on  the  ground 
by  the  roadside.  “The  flies  were  awful  and  it  was  hot. 
Some  of  the  sights  got  me.” 

One  young  marine,  who  had  left  the  dressing  station 
with  only  a  slight  wound  on  his  arm,  arrived  with  the 
arm  nearly  torn  off.  A  piece  of  shell  had  struck  him 
on  the  way.  Beardsley  held  the  other  hand  while  the 


The  church  at  Be±u  where  the  Red  Cross 
set  up  a  hospital  by  candle  light 


“The  Palace  Hotel  at  Campiegne  was  empty, 
beds  unmade,  dirt  and  confusion  everywhere” 
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surgeon  removed  the  arm.  The  boy’s  sufferings  were 
frightful,  as  there  was  no  anaesthetic  but  morphine  and 
he  was  conscious  throughout.  When  it  was  over  he 
turned  to  Beardsley. 

“Is  my  arm  off?”  he  asked. 

“You’ll  be  all  right,  my  boy,”  Beardsley  replied, 
smothering  his  tears. 

“Is  my  arm  off?”  the  boy  repeated. 

“Ask  the  doctor,”  Beardsley  evaded. 

“Damn  it,  can’t  you  tell  if  my  arm’s  off?”  the  boy 
snapped  at  him.  Fifteen  minutes  later  Beardsley  saw 
him  smoking  a  cigarette  and  chatting  calmly  with  a 
wounded  companion. 


“  P°or  boys,”  Beardsley  comments,  as  he  takes  a  brief 
rest  on  a  pile  of  hay,  “  I  feel  so  strongly  that  I  ought  to  be 
one  of  them.  My  work  is  so  little  compared  to  theirs. 
It  is  the  one  time  I’ve  ever  felt  my  age  a  handicap.” 

When  I  saw  Captain  Beardsley  he  was  at  his  home  in 
New  Y ork.  He  was  in  civilian  dress  and  nothing  marked 
him  from  the  average  New  Yorker. 

He  had  been  called  home  after  nine  months’  service 
to  talk  for  the  Liberty  Loan  and  the  Red  Cross. 

“It’s  fine  to  be  back  with  my  wife  and  the  kiddies,” 
he  remarked,  “and  I  figure  the  war  is  over.  If  it 
shouldn ’t  be — well,  I  guess  I’ll  have  to  go  back.  There's 
so  much  to  do.” 


The 
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George  Madden  Martinis  universally  known  as  the  author  of  the  “  Emmy  Lou  ”  stories,  which  seem  perennial  in  their 
pleasure-giving  quality  Of  late  Mrs  Martin  has  been  giving  all  her  time  to  the  Home  Service-studying  the  interesting 
cases  of  help  asked  and  given,  going  about  with  visitors,  at  times  acting  herself  as  worker  or  investigator  This  experience 

has  given  her  a  rich  fund  of  stories;  they  touch  all  sorts  of  problems  and  many  nationalities.  Each  story  involves  a 
soldier  ana  his  Jamily 


THE  instructor  of  the  volunteer  workers  ad¬ 
dressing  her  class,  paused,  then  added  with  slow 
emphasis,  “Service  as  we  are  defining  it,  whether 
directed  toward  the  individual  or  the  group,  must  be 
constructive.” 

A  figure  passed  the  open  door  of  the  class-room, 
along  the  hall  leading  to  the  receiving  desk — a  girl 
in  a  blue  skirt,  a  green  sweater,  and  a  sport  hat,  her 
face  bitter  and  defiant  for  one  so  young. 

Is  this  where  the  wives  of  soldiers  apply  who  want 
their  share  of  their  husband’s  pay?” 

The  Home  Service  worker  at  the  desk,  busy  with 
memoranda  of  the  case  that  moment  dismissed,  lifted 
her  eyes.  It  was  a  girl  in  a  blue  dress,  sweater,  and 
sport  hat,  with  a  defiant  face  that,  broad  at  the  cheek¬ 
bones,  narrowed  swiftly  to  an  oval  whose  apex,  so  far 
as  contours  went,  was  still  a  child’s  chin. 

"You  are  the  wife  of  a  soldier?” 

‘That’s  what  I  meant  by  what  I  said.” 

The  volunteer  was  at  her  desk  from  nine  to  five,  six 
days  of  the  week,  for  just  one  purpose — service  to  the 
tamilies  of  the  men  wearing  khaki  until  and  after  these 
men  come  home. 


\our  husband  has  made  you  an  allotment  and  you 
are  not  getting  it?  Or  you  wish  him  to  make  you  one?” 

“I’m  not  counting  on  my  husband  in  the  matter  at 
all;  I’m  counting  on  the  government  that  promised  the 
wives  they  should  have  it.  I  ought  to  have  had  it  all 
the  while  and  I  haven’t.  I’m  his  wife.” 

“The  name  of  your  husband,  please?  His  rank  and 
his  branch  in  the  service?  You  mean  me  to  understand 
your  husband  is  not  giving  you  your  allotment?” 

“Willy  Milligan  is  his  name,  private,  — th  Infantry, 
Company  C,  in  France,  since  July.  Here  is  my  mar¬ 
riage  certificate.  I  wish  to  God  they  may  kill  him  while 
he’s  over  there  quick!  ” 

The  voice  rose  sharp  and  vibrant.  The  room  was 
filled  with  persons  sitting  in  chairs  waiting  their  turns. 
The  girl  standing  before  the  desk  was  thin  and  pale 
except  for  two  spots  of  angry  red  on  her  cheek-bones. 

The  Home  Service  volunteer  arose,  a  worker  at  an¬ 
other  desk  taking  her  place  at  a  sign  from  her,  and, 
opening  the  gate  in  the  railing  which  set  her  apart, 
went  out  from  the  inclosure. 

“  1 1  will  be  quiet  in  the  little  room  you  see  over  there,” 
she  said  to  the  girl,  “and  we  can  sit  while  we  talk. 
Won’t  you  come  with  me?” 
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Within  the  rest-room,  with  its  window,  couch,  and 
two  chairs,  the  worker  turned  to  her  companion. 

“Mrs.  Milligan  is  it?  And  now  try  and  make  me 
understand,  won’t  you?  How  long  married?” 

“Five  years.” 

“And  you  are  how  old  now?” 

“Twenty-two.”  The  voice  shook  a  bit. 

“And  your  husband’s  age?” 

“He  is  twenty-two.” 

“Have  you  children,  Mrs.  Milligan?” 

“  I  have  two.” 

“And  you  live  where?” 

“The  other  side  of  Third  Avenue,  120  Stuyvesant 
Street,  not  far  from  Fourteenth.”  The  girl’s  hands 
rolled  a  cheap  handkerchief  into  a  ball  and  then  un¬ 
rolled  it,  hands  showing  hard,  manual  work. 

“And  now  your  nationality,  Mrs.  Milligan — and 
your  husband’s?  And  have  you  and  he  any  people 
of  your  own?” 

“He’s  Irish — at  least  his  father  and  his  mother  were. 
My  mother  came  down  to  the  States  from  French 
Canada  when  I  was  eight.  She  died  when  I  was  six¬ 
teen.  I  never  heard  her  say  what  my  father  was.  My 
name  was  McGarry.  My  husband  has  a  stepmother; 
she’s  married  again  and  I  reckon  I  may  say  her  one 
fear  is  some’n’  fierce — it  is  that  we  might  be  going 
to  fasten  on  her.” 

“Have  you  any  occupation,  Mrs.  Milligan?” 

“I  was  in  a  department  store  when  1  married.  I’m 
a  cleaner  at  night  in  an  office  building.” 

“And  now  won’t  you  make  it  clear  to  me  how  I  can 
be  of  service  to  you?  What  is  the  trouble  about  your 
allotment?  When  did  your  husband  go?  Is  he  a 
drafted  man  or  did  he  enlist?” 

“My  husband  enlisted  in  March,  1918;  he  wasn’t 
in  the  draft.  What’s  the  use  of  my  tellin’  you,  read 
the  letter  and  you’ll  understand,  it’s  his  answer  to 
one  from  me.  1  didn’t  come  about  him;  I’ve  come  to 
claim  what  the  Government  said  the  wives  should  have. 
I’ve  been  sick  and  can’t  seem  to  get  ahead  again.  Read 
the  letter,  1  say.  He  wrote  it  before  he  went  over.” 

The  Home  Service  worker  unfolded  the  sheet  of 
paper  bearing  the  flag  and  the  triangle. 

Camp  Meade,  Sunday. 

“Jen: 

“Answering  in  regards  to  your  letter  which  1  re¬ 
ceived  a  few  days  ago,  to  begin  with  I  don’t  want  you 
to  think  for  a  moment  that  I  am  anxious  in  any  way 
for  an  opportunity  to  get  reconciled.  As  you  know 
without  my  telling  you,  my  opportunity  came  at  last 
for  the  matter  I  was  anxious  to  fulfil  for  the  human¬ 
ities  sake  and  fight  my  bit  in  this  war.  In  regard  to 
the  children,  little  Joe  and  little  Lou,  you  can  set  down 
now  and  reconsider  your  predictment  how  you  acted 
such  a  bully  nobody  could  get  the  reason  of  you. 

“You  thought  you  could  best  me  from  enlisting, 
you  couldn’t  see  into  it,  you  thought  I  was  only  a  quitter 
on  you  and  the  children  and  my  job.  Instead  of  let¬ 
ting  me  go  you  brought  disgrace  upon  me  and  upon 
little  Joe  and  upon  little  Lou,  for  that  is  a  thing  you 
done  to  me — I  don’t  see  that  1  can  live  down.  But 
anyway  I  ain’t  disappointed  in  the  great  thing  for  we 
in  this  camp  are  going  over  in  the  near. 


“Never  in  this  living  world  will  I  give  you  my  signa¬ 
ture  as  you  ask  to  get  the  children  until  1  return.  You 
said  if  I  wanted  to  go  I  could  see  to  it  they  were  pro¬ 
vided  for,  that  you  would  not  take  care  of  any  man’s 
children  who  went  when  he  had  not  been  drafted  and 
who  did  not  have  to  go.  Well,  I  did  provide  for  them, 
and  I  am  keeping  in  touch  with  them,  and  1  will  not 
neglect  them. 

"Closing  here  I  hope  you  will  get  wise  from  all  set 
down  as  above  and  cease  writing. 

Private  W.  Milligan.” 

The  Home  Service  worker  refolded  the  letter. 
“Where  are  your  children,  Mrs.  Milligan?  And  what 
is  the  disgrace  your  husband  says  that  he  and  they 
cannot  live  down?” 

“He  said  he  couldn’t  stand  it  not  to  do  his  part  in 
this  war.  I  guess  what  I  said  was  fierce.  I  couldn’t 
see  it,  and  I  don’t  see  it  now.  He  worked  in  the  de¬ 
livery  department  of  a  hardware  store  and  made  good 
money.  He  got  to  staying  away  evenings  hanging 
around  the  recruiting  station.  Then  I  heard  he  was 
going  to  enlist  at  the  Armory  which  is  not  so  far  from 
where  we  lived,  and  where  1  am  now.  I  went  to  the 
Armory  ahead  of  him  with  little  Joe  by  the  hand — he’s 
four — and  little  Lou  in  my  arms — she’s  two — to  prove 
that  he  had  a  wife  and  two  children  to  support. 

“Then  he  got  to  staying  away  altogether,  and  me 
with  the  two  children  and  no  money.  I  heard  next 
he  was  going  to  enlist  under  another  name.  I  got  out 
a  warrant  for  non-support  and  had  him  sent  up  for  two 
months.” 

“How  did  you  live  yourself  in  the  meanwhile?” 

“  I  got  a  job  cleaning  offices  at  night  near  where  1 
live.  I  could  put  the  children  to  bed  and  lock  the  door 
and  go,  when  I  couldn’t  leave  ’em  in  the  day¬ 
time.” 

"Didn’t  you  realize,  Mrs.  Milligan,  that  you  would 
have  your  allotment,  with  provision  for  each  child 
while  your  husband  was  gone  as  a  soldier?” 

“  I  wasn’t  caring  anything  about  an  allotment,  it 
wasn’t  fair  he  should  go.  I  was  his  wife  and  they  were 
his  children.  I  got  the  job  to  show  him  where  I  stood 
about  that.  I’m  at  the  same  place  still.  That’s  how 
he  got  his  proof  that  1  wasn’t  able  to  take  proper  care 
of  the  children  while  he  was  gone.” 

“I  don’t  understand.” 

“When  my  husband  got  out  after  his  two  months, 
he  went  to  the  judge.  I  ought  to  say  that  I  was  sent 
for  to  appear  and  bring  the  children.  He  proved  to  the 
judge  that  I  had  him  sent  up  to  keep  him  from  enlisting, 
that  I  had  a  job  that  took  me  away  from  home  at  night 
and  that  I  said  if  he  went,  he  could  provide  for  the  chil¬ 
dren.  The  judge  said  some  words  to  me  about  being 
a  wicked  woman,  untrue  tomy  country  and  my  husband, 
and  took  little  Joe  and  little  Lou  away  from  me  and 
committed  them  to  a  foundling  asylum.  My  husband 
enlisted  the  next  day  and  his  allotment  goes  to  the 
children.” 

“And  you  think  he  would  be  willing  to  include  you 
in  the  allotment  now?” 

“No,  but  the  Government  might.  I’ve  been  sick 
and  it  said  the  wives  should  have  it.” 

“Are  you  permitted  to  see  your  children?” 
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“Twice  a  week.”  For  the  first  time,  the  girl  gave 
way,  the  chin  with  its  child’s  contours  shook,  and  the 
throat  and  thin  young  bosom  heaved. 

“  I  was  a  good  mother,  and  I  was  a  good  wife  till  he 
wanted  to  go.  I  wish  to  God  they  may  kill  him  over 
there  in  France  quick.” 

The  Home  Service  worker  rose.  Private  Milligan, 
with  thousands  like  him  who  have  given  their  all  to 
this  war,  before 
overlong  would  be 
returning  to  his  own 
country.  The 
Home  Service 
volunteer  was  saying 
steadfastly  to  her¬ 
self  that  the  family 
unit  is  the  hope  of 
the  world. 

She  spoke  to  the 
girl. 

“I  will  take  up 
your  case  myself, 

Mrs.  Milligan. 

These  matters  re¬ 
quire  time  to 
verify  and  set  going, 
you  know.  Won’t 
you  come  with  me  as 
you  go  out  and  look 
at  some  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  on  our  walls? 

The  stories  that 
they  tell  of  the 
women  in  France, 
too  often  sepa¬ 
rated  from  their 
children  through  no 
fault  of  their  own, 
will  appeal  to  you. 

Do  you  read  the 
daily  paper?  Do 
you  realize  we  are 
soon  to  see  the 
close  of  this  war?” 

“No,  I  don’t  read 
any  papers.  I  never 

could  see  what  my  husband  found  in  his  except  that 
it  cost  him  two  cents.” 

“Perhaps  1  can  tell  you  something  about  these  things. 
While  I  am  verifying  your  case,  have  you  any  objection 
to  my  coming  to  see  you?  Perhaps  some  time  you 
will  let  me  go  with  you  to  see  the  children?” 

Mrs.  Milligan  had  almost  reached  the  door.  As 
she  turned  to  answer,  she  was  dabbing  fiercely  at  two 
great  tears  running  down  her  cheeks  and  one  saw 
her  for  what  she  was,  this  girl  in  the  blue  skirt,  sweater 
and  sport  hat— a  child,  ignorant,  forlorn,  and  unhappy. 

Late  in  October  the  Home  Service  volunteer  went 
hurrying  up  the  steps  of  120  Stuyvesant  Street,  not  far 
from  Fourteenth,  in  search  of  Jenny  Milligan.  Nine 
weeks  had  passed  since  she  first  took  up  the  case.  A 
month  for  communications  to  go  across  concerning 
Jenny  and  Private  W.  Milligan,  and  a  month,  since  luck 


“Is  this  where  the  wives  of  soldiers  apply  who 
want  their  share  of  their  husband’s  pay?” 


was  with  the  volunteer,  for  reports  on  the  case  to  be 
returned.  In  the  worker’s  coat  pocket,  was  a  note  in 
Jenny’s  writing, — a  note  a  week  old  but  worth 
preserving — which  said: 

“Dear  friend,  When  you  have  read  these  lines 
to  my  husband,  which  I  send  with  this,  will  you  seal 
the  same  and  drop  it  in  the  box?  It  came  to  me  that  I 

wanted  to  do  it. 
Please  see  if  I  have 
directed  it  right. 
“Jenny  Milli¬ 
gan.” 

This  note,  as  stat¬ 
ed,  was  some  days 
old.  The  letter  to 
Private  W.  Milligan 
of  which  it  spoke,  a 
week  now  on  its  way 
to  France,  had  said: 

“Willy,  this  is 
Jen  talking.  It  is 
not  to  try  to  get 
you  back  or  to  try 
to  get  anything. 
What  I  want  to  say 
is  this:  1  made 
the  trouble.  My 
temper  is  the  devil 
and  so  is  my  tongue. 
I  write  to  say  you 
done  the  right  thing. 
I  have  made  some 
baby  sacks  and 
petticoats  for  the 
children  of  the 
women  over  there 
in  France  where 
you  are.  A  lady  I 
have  got  to  know 
gave  me  the  ma¬ 
terials  and  showed 
me  how.  I  go  to 
see  little  Joe  and 

little  Lou  every  Tuesday  and  every  Sunday.  “jEN  •• 


The  Home  Service  worker  went  up  the  two  flights  of 
dark  and  narrow  steps  at  the  side  of  the  delicatessen 
store.  She  tapped  at  the  door  of  the  second  room  to 
the  rear  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  Private  W.  Milligan 
had  left  Jenny  here,  and  here,  however  poor  a  place 
to  call  a  home,  he  would  find  her  on  his  return. 

Opening  the  door  at  the  response  to  her  knock  she 
went  in.  The  plan  of  the  room  by  now  was  fixed  in  her 
mind — the  iron  bed,  the  cheap  bureau,  the  table  with 
the  red  cloth  and  dishes,  the  stove  in  the  fire-place  in 
the  place  of  a  grate,  beneath  a  cluttered  mantel-shelf. 
Jenny  was  no  housekeeper  but,  with  new  heart  in  her. 
of  late  she  had  been  trying. 

She  was  standing  in  front  of  a  tub  of  her  own 
clothes,  a  pile  of  them,  wrung  out  and  on  a  chair,  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  put  on  the  line  outside  the  one  window. 
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The  Home  Service  worker  held  out  an  envelope 
bearing  the  letters  “A.E.F.” 

“It  came  to  you  in  the  care  of  the  Home  Service  in 
a  batch  of  mail  from  France.” 

When  Jenny  had  read  it,  she  handed  it  to  the  Home 
Service  worker.  She  was  weeping  and  her  throat  and 
young  bosom  heaving. 

“Willy  will  see  that  I  wrote  before  1  got  this  letter 
from  him.  Read  what  he  says.” 

“Jen: 

“We  go  into  action  tomorrow  at  daylight  and,  with  all 
this  talk  of  peace  we  are  hearing  about,  maybe  for  the 
last  time.  This  morning  1  was  sent  for;  somebody  had 
been  writing  about  you  and  the  children.  The  letter 
was  a  month  old.  The  chaplain  asked  me  would  1 
change  the  allotment  to  you  and  let  you  have 
the  children.  1  said  no,  this  war  was  pretty  near 
over  anyhow,  and  left.  To-night  1  went  to  him 
and  told  him  1  would  like  to  do  it.  It  is  fixed  by 
him  and  is  all  right,  and  the  insurance  for  you 
and  little  Joe  and  little  Lou  is  fixed  all  right,  too. 
Then  the  chaplain  showed  me  some  snap-shots  of 


little  Joe  and  little  Lou  sent  by  the  same  person  who 
wrote  about  you. 

“Jen,  I’m  glad  it  is  fixed.  I  say  this  before  1  go  into 
what  is  probably  our  last  fighting.  I  would  like  to  see 
you  before  I  go  into  action  to-morrow  morning  and 
tell  you  so. 

“Jen,  for  some  days  I  have  been  seeing  these  French 
people  come  home  as  we  take  back  the  country  for  them 
day  by  day.  This  morning,  after  1  left  the  chaplain, 
1  saw  a  woman  and  two  children  come  home  to  a  piece 
of  a  wall  and  a  door-step  and  a  door-sill.  Jen,  it  might 
have  been  you  and  little  Joe  and  little  Lou. 

“The  woman  stooped  and  took  up  something.  She 
was  kissing  the  dirt.  Then  she  picked  up  a  broken  shovel 
she  had  brought  with  her  and  began  to  dig  like  mad. 

“  Believe  me,  there’s  something  in  it.  If  I  don’t  come 
home  out  of  the  fight  to-morrow  morning,  take  the  in¬ 
surance  and  get  a  door-step  and  a  door-sill  for  you  and 
little  Joe  and  little  Lou.  Get  a  door-step  and  a  door-sill 
that  is  your  own.  And  if  I  do  come  home  I  am  mean¬ 
ing  to  get  a  door-step  that  is  our  own  just  the  same. 

“Willy,  (Private  W.  Milligan).” 


When  Jenny  had  read  it,  she  handed  it  to  the  Home  Service 
worker.  She  was  weeping  and  her  throat  and  young  bosom  heaving 
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FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE’S  CARRIAGE  AMBULANCE 


THIS  photograph  was  brought  to  the  Red  Cross  Magazine  by  Mrs.  William  S. 

Thompson  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Thompson  was  visiting  friends  near  Flor¬ 
ence  Nightingale’s  old  home  in  Derbyshire,  and  found  the  photograph  there 


From  the  Land  of  the  Dakotas 


IF  IT  were  possible  to  gather  the  countless  letters 
that  have  been  passing  back  and  forth  on  this  con¬ 
tinent,  what  a  picture  they  would  present  of  a 
nation  heart  and  soul  in  pursuit  of  a  lofty  purpose. 
Unfortunately  it  is  only  by  random  chance  that  one 
gets  an  occasional  bit  of  the  intimate  writings  of  that 
great,  silent,  steady,  common  people  whose  patience  and 
courage  make  America.  By  such  a  chance  this  letter 
written  to  a  friend  by  an  Indian  woman  in  South  Dakota 
has  been  rescued: 

“We  are  working  hard  to  try  to  get  a  good  garden  in. 
My  man  has  a  big  field  to  work.  Its  180  acres  and  him 
and  oldest  son  use  to  work  together.  But  son  went  and 
enlist  in  army  of  14  day  of  June  1917.  He  said  he 
didn’t  believe  in  draf  and  want  to  enlist.  He  said  he 
ask  us  this  four  times,  so  findly  his  Father  let  him,  and 
he  is  now  in  Baltimore,  Maryland.  So  think  he  won’t 
be  very  long  going  across.  And  all  that  time  he  write 


good  letters  home — never  homesick  letter;  but  he  wishes 
go  ’cross  sooner.  So  all  in  this  it  give  us  brave  hearts, 
yet  that  the  hardest  thing  happen  to  us,  for  he  grow  up 
to  a  man  and  help  us  out  last  way,  and  so  proud  of,  and 
has  to  go  to  face  so  awful  job.  But  after  careful  seen 
it  over,  he  went  to  work  for  us  all  and  all  the  people, 
and  the  country  thought  that  a  good  work.  So  only 
way  we  cry  for  him  is  asking  God  to  take  care  of  him, 
to  guide  him  so  will  keep  in  touch  of  his  work,  and  if 
that  his  way  of  to  leave.  He  shall  save  him  and  see  the 
everlasting  home.  So  we  feel  brave  now. 

We  are  not  working  in  any  Red  Cross,  but  we  give 
$137  to  Red  Cross.  For  1  have  a  big  family  now  to 
look  after,  and  in  my  heart  wish  to  do  work  in  Red 
Cross,  and  if  we  get  a  good  crop  again  this  fall,  we  may 
put  some  money;  for  my  husband  believes  to  help  in 
good  work  and  must  give  back  some  which  he  earn  or 
raise  that  God  give  us.” 
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120,000  Glasses  of  Guava  Jelly  for  our  Soldiers 


MR.  OTIS  H.  CUTLER,  the  Manager  of  the  14th 
Division,  has  received  this  letter  from  Porto 
Rico.  The  work  of  supplying  120,000  glasses 
of  jelly  and  marmalade  for  the  comfort  of  our  wounded 
soldiers  in  France  shows  such  understanding  of  the  Red 
Cross  problems  and  such  thought  and  sympathy  for 
the  soldiers  that  we  gladly  add  this  letter  with  its 
further  details. 

My  dear  Mr.  Cutler: 

It  was  a  very  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  cable 
to  you  yesterday  that  our  shipment  of  guava  jelly  and 
marmalade  consisting  of  30!  tons, — the  equivalent 
of  120,000  glasses,— which  constitutes  the  new  donation 
from  the  Porto  Rico  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
for  the  relief  and  comfort  of  our  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  in  the  Red  Cross  hospitals  of  France,  had  left 
Porto  Rico  on  the  steamship  Coamo  which  sailed 


from  San  Juan  on  November  5th.  This  splendid  dona¬ 
tion  from  our  Chapter  is  the  result  of  the  annual  work 
of  the  “Fruit  Preserve  Auxiliary”  after  an  active 
campaign  which  lasted  about  two  months.  In 
answer  to  calls  for  help  we  received  generous 
donations  of  money  and  sugar.  The  Central 
Aguirre  Company  presented  to  us  the  magnificent 
amount  of  35,000  pounds  of  sugar  of  the  best  quality. 
We  succeeded  in  securing  what  we  considered  an  ample 
supply  of  sanitary  one-gallon  tin-cans  for  packing  the 
product,  but  this  supply  was  entirely  exhausted  before 
we  finally  finished  our  work. 

Mr.  Samuel  C.  Bothwell,  the  former  secretary  of 
the  Porto  Rico  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  was  most 
devoted  and  faithful  in  carrying  out  the  work  as  Acting 
Chairman  of  the  Auxiliary,  and  the  operations  of  the 
factory  were  again  carried  on  under  the  personal  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mrs.  Hartzell. 


Part  of  the  thirty  tons  of  jelly  which  was  sent  from  Porto 
Rico  to  France  with  Mrs.  Charles  Hartzell  in  the  foreground 
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The  gratitude  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  is  certainly 
due  to  the  “Scoville  Company”  which  generously 
turned  over  free  of  charge,  its  excellent  pineapple 
canning  plant  on  the  road  to  Carolina,  and  to  the  force  of 
employees  and  experts  of  the  factory  who  labored  faith¬ 
fully  and  diligently  in  the  operations  carried  on  for  the 
Red  Cross.  The  services  of  Mr.  David  Beaman,  the 
Manager  of  the  Scoville  Plant,  must  be  most  gratefully 
acknowledged. 

Through  the  united  efforts  of  all  who  contributed 
in  time,  work,  and  materials,  we  are  able  to  send 
to  our  heroic  soldiers  who  are  now  in  the  care  of  the 
great  Red  Cross  mother,  either  as  sick  or  wounded  in 
the  hospitals  of  France,  this  splendid  evidence  of  the 


love  and  affection  of  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  for  the 
American  soldiers,  and  thus  prove  the  loyalty  and  gen¬ 
erosity  and  Americanism  of  the  whole  population  of 
our  island. 

The  high  appreciation  of  the  earlier  services  of  our 
“Fruit  Preserve  Auxiliary”  was  shown  by  the  earnest 
call  from  the  Red  Cross  authorities  in  France  for  new 
donations  of  guava  jelly,  which  fortunately  were  re¬ 
ceived  just  at  the  moment  when  we  were  about  to  send 
forward  this  large  new  supply  of  Porto  Rico  favorite 
“dulce.” 


Very  truly, 

Chas.  Hartzell, 

Chairman. 


Maurice,  the  Dancer,  Adopts  a  Belgian  Child 


By  Elizabeth  H.  Gregory 


Maurice,  the  dancer  (on  the  left)  and  the  little 
one-armed  Belgian  girl  whom  he  has  adopted 


Maurice  mouvet,  the  famous 

dancer,  one  of  the  first  to  aban¬ 
don  his  profession  for  war  ser¬ 
vice  and  now  with  the  American  Red 
Cross  in  Paris,  has  become  the  foster 
parent  of  a  six-year-old  Belgian  girl, 
whose  right  arm  was  blown  off  by  a  Ger¬ 
man  bomb,  which  killed  the  mother  at 
the  same  time.  Maurice  was  detailed  at 
the  Gare  du  Nord  to  single  out  the  arri¬ 
vals  in  need  of  assistance  and  among 
these  was  the  pretty  golden-haired  girl 
with  her  father,  who  had  fled  from  the 
Belgian  village  after  it  had  been  shelled 
by  German  bombs.  The  unhappy  con¬ 
dition  of  the  child  and  the  grief  of  the 
father  called  for  more  than  ordinary  sym¬ 
pathy  and  after  listening  to  the  story  of 
theGerman  cruelties  Maurice  determined 
to  give  them  personal  help.  Hefound  em¬ 
ployment  for  the  father  and  as  soon  as  the 
little  girl  was  sufficiently  strong  she  was 
taken  to  southern  France  and  placed  in 
a  school.  Maurice  will  superintend  her 
welfare  until  she  is  enabled  to  earn  a 
living  with  the  one  arm. 

Although  an  American  by  birth  Mau¬ 
rice  is  of  Belgian  origin.  His  father  was 
born  in  Liege.  His  brother,  Corporal 
Oscar  Mouvet,  wears  a  Croix  de  Guerre 
and  six  of  eleven  other  relatives  in  the 
service  have  given  their  lives.  Maurice 
first  went  to  Paris  as  an  ambulance 
driver  and  through  his  generosity  six 
ambulances  were  added  to  the  service. 
In  addition  to  this  with  his  wife.  Miss 
Florence  Walton,  he  gave  entertain¬ 
ments,  the  proceeds  going  to  the 
cause. 
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Red  Cross  Work  in  Changsha,  China 


D  ED  CROSS  posters  at  the  corner  of  one  of  the  principal  streets  in 
1  v  Changsha.  By  buying  stamps  at  ten  cents  each  the  Chinese  helped 
to  build  up  the  $1,000  given  to  the  American  Red  Cross  by  Changsha 


members  of  the  Yale  Mission  in  Changsha,  which  maintains  seven  doctors,  a  medical  school 
1  and  a  training  school  for  nurses,  are  enthusiastic  workers  for  the  Red  Cross.  Here  is  one  of 
the  Mission  acting  as  auctioneer  and  offering  an  antique  incense  burner  for  the  Red  Cross  drive 
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Korea  Makes  $20,500  for  Red  Cross  Drive 

By  Gladys  Worley  Parker 


YOU  people  back  home  seem  to  think  we  Americans 
in  Korea  aren’t  worth  paying  attention  to.  No  one 
has  asked  us  to  buy  so  much  as  a  Thrift  Stamp.” 
This  is  the  plaint  that  comes  over  the  sea  from  Korea. 
No  campaign  for  Liberty  Bonds  or  War  Saving  Stamps 
has  been  organized  among  Americans  there,  and  they 
were  feeling  slighted.  They  felt  left  out  in  the  Crusade 
for  Right,  even  though  many  of  them  had  brothers  and 
sons  in  France.  They  wanted  to  show  their  personal 
patriotism. 

The  majority  of  Americans  in  Korea  were  members 
of  the  local  Red  Cross.  Six  months  ago  they  bought  an 
ambulance  and  sent  one  of  the  American  boys  over  to 
France  to  drive  it.  But  that  was  a  trifle  compared  to 
what  they  wanted  to  do,  once  true  patriotism  began  to 
burn  hot  in  their  veins.  So  in  the  spring  of  1918  they 
organized  for  a  whirlwind  campaign.  The  object  was 
to  get  subscriptions  and  monthly  pledges,  and  to  make 
every  one  of  the  six  hundred  and  fifty  American  men, 
women,  and  children  in  Korea  a  member  of  the  Red 
Cross.  They  knew,  if  the  people  back  home  didn’t  that 
Americans  in  Korea,  even  the  missionaries,  have  money. 

As  in  Red  Cross  work  in  the  United  States,  where 
quasi-class  distinctions  are  ignored  in  the  bigger  task  of 
saving  our  boys,  and  where  the  lady  in  silk  will  sit  and 
fold  bandages  next  to  the  woman  in  cotton  and  imi¬ 
tation  lace;  so  in  Korea,  political'  and  religious  differ¬ 
ences  were  forgotten  at  the  time  of  the  drive. 


Dr.  Noble,  a  Methodist  missionary  is  President. 
His  drive  committee  was  composed  of  the  manager  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  the  Vice-Consul,  and  the  wife 
of  a  mining  capitalist.  The  sub-committee,  who  did 
the  advertising  and  planned  ways  and  means,  was  as 
heterogeneous  a  group  as  the  other.  On  it  was  a  Meth¬ 
odist  missionary,  a  miner,  and  the  wife  of  a  business 
man. 

It  was  decided  to  give  a  series  of  concerts  in 
three  of  the  largest  American  colonies.  The  "talent” 
was  local  and  decidedly  cosmopolitan  in  character. 
Five  Americans,  two  English,  and  one  Australian 
made  up  the  party  of  entertainers.  And  the  audi¬ 
ences  were  not  less  cosmopolitan.  Americans,  Japan¬ 
ese,  Chinese  and  Koreans  were  out  in  the  greatest 
numbers,  but  there  were  sprinklings  of  seven  other 
nationalities. 

The  three  concerts  had  been  given,  and  the  "talent” 
returned  to  Seoul,  the  capital  of  Korea  for  the  last 
night  of  the  drive.  It  was  a  night  of  great  excitement 
for  before  the  audience  broke  up  returns  began  to  come 
in  from  all  over  the  country.  When  the  results  of  the 
week’s  work  were  in,  it  was  found  that  $20,500  had 
been  raised.  Methodist  missionaries  came  in  with  a 
100  per  cent  membership. 

“We’ll  beat  this  record  when  the  next  drive  comes 
along”  is  the  word  that  comes  over  from  loyal  Americans 
in  Korea  now. 


Putting  Red  Cross  interests  before  their  own,  these  loyal  people  in  Korea 
entertained  large  audiences  and  charmed  away  $20,500  for  war  work 
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The  Red  Cross  on  a  Sugar  Plantation  in  Hawaii 


By  Cyril  Smith 


THE  plantation  I  visited  is  on  one  of  the  most 
remote  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands — the  island  of 
Kauai — yet  the  system  inaugurated  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  carrying  on  of  Red  Cross  Work  was  as  per¬ 
fect  as  in  a  city,  most  of  the  work  being  accomplished 
by  the  plantation  “hands”: — Japanese,  Chinese,  Por¬ 
tuguese,  Hawaiian  and  others,  all  vying  in  friendly 
rivalry  to  accomplish  the  best  work  and  excel  all  other 
competing  nationalities. 

When  we  entered  the  plantation  Red  Cross  building 
all  were  hard  at  work, — no  talking,  no  unnecessary 
noise  of  any  kind,  but  each  working  for  all  she  was 
worth.  The  bandage  cutting  machine,  the  invention 
of  the  local  Mill  Superintendent  was  constantly  busy, 
saving  many  hands,  or  rather  freeing  them  for  other 
work,  as  also  was  the  press,  invented  by  the  same  en¬ 
gineer.  On  into  the_  Storage  Room  surrounded  by 
'Cupboards  and  chests  of  drawers  in  which  are  placed 
the  finished  supplies  ready  for  packing.  From  this, 
opened  the  machine  room  where  sewers  were  busy 
guiding  the  rapidly  moving  work  through  the  electric 
sewing  machines.  No  drudgery  here,  merely  a  pressure 
of  foot  on  control,  a  hand  to  guide  the  work  accurately, 
and  a  steady  stream  of  the  finished  product  poured 
forth  from  under  the  hands  of  the  dozen  or  more  workers. 


But  all  the  workers  cannot  come  to  headquarters, 
mothers  have  little  ones  to  nurse,  children  are  too  frail 
for  the  long  distances, — sometimes  twelve  and  four¬ 
teen  miles,  so  sub-units  are  formed,  and  the  work 
carried  on  there  as  perfectly  as  at  headquarters.  Nor 
is  this  all, — house  after  house  is  the  home  of  a  worker, 
unable  even  to  get  to  a  sub-unit,  so  cars  are  sent  around 
weekly  to  gather  up  the  finished  work. 

And  those  children,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Hawaiian 
and  Portuguese,  how  they  do  work!  One  day  when 
1  was  there  a  little  girl  brought  in  her  first  sweater. 
“What  of  that?”  I  hear  you  say.  True,  but  she  was 
not  yet  seven  years  old.  How  you  would  have  en¬ 
joyed  watching  those  children’s  classes. 

And  what  a  wonderful  example  of  unselfishness  these 
Oriental  women  set.  Up  at  four  in  the  morning  each 
week  day  to  prepare  breakfast  and  lunch  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  then  off  to  the  fields  and  at  work  there 
by  6  o’clock,  keeping  everlastingly  at  it  until  four  or 
half-past,  with  the  evening  meal  to  cook  on  arriving 
home.  Would  you,  after  six  days  of  this,  walk  four, 
six,  even  eight  miles  to  give  freely  of  your  services  on 
the  seventh  for  those  who  had  so  often  called  you  the 
Yellow  Peril  and  done  everything  within  their  power 
to  keep  you  out  of  the  United  States? 


From  Headquarters  to  You 


The  American  Red  Cross 
Women’s  Club 

OUR  first  winter  of  the  war  found  Washington 
crowded  to  the  doors  with  war  workers.  Morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  Connecticut  Avenue,  Sixteenth 
Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  were  flooded  from 
curb  to  curb  with  a  human  river  that  had  its  sources 
in  every  state  in  the  Union.  The  cavernous  offices 
swallowed  the  never-ending  stream  from  Union  Station 
and  asked  for  more. 

To  the  new  comers  daily  life  was  bound  to  be  on  an 
unnatural  plane.  With  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world,  the  original  inhabitants  could  not  absorb  half 
their  number  of  strangers.  Street  cars,  shops,  restau¬ 
rants,  movies,  all  public  facilities  were  strained  to 
the  limit.  Not  the  least  of  the  sacrifices  laid  on  the 
high  altar  of  ultimate  victory  has  been  the  tremendous 
sum  total  of  discomfort,  nerve  fag,  and  loneliness  of  the 
war  worker  in  Washington. 

The  great  war  has  taught  us  social  self  expression. 
Millions  of  dollars  given  out  of  hand  attest  our  national 
faith  in  the  power  of  morale.  To  those  who  had  the 
welfare  of  office  work  at  heart  as  well  as  to  those  who 
stood  in  endless  lines  waiting  for  food  or  service  or 
amusement,  the  smooth  adjustment  of  living  conditions 
and  the  addition  of  a  magic  modicum  of  fun  became  a 


matter  of  personal  interest.  The  Comedie  Humaine  of 
the  Washington  war  worker,  at  once  a  pathetic  and 
humorous  figure,  is  yet  to  be  written,  but  the  solution 
of  the  personal  problem  of  the  Red  Cross  may  help 
other  pioneering  experimenters. 

The  women  of  the  Red  Cross  did  not  wait  to  be 
“welfared.”  They  took  up  their  own  battle  and  forged 
a  mighty  weapon  against  homesickness  and  attendent 
evils — the  American  Red  Cross  Women’s  Club. 

On  April  15,  1918,  a  little  group  of  Red  Cross  women 
met  at  Headquarters  to  discuss  the  possibilities  of  a 
social  club  for  the  workers  at  National,  Potomac  Divi¬ 
sion  and  District  of  Columbia  Chapter  Headquarters. 
The  Clubhouse  was  formally  opened  on  June  first 
and  six  months  later  it  embraced  four  large  houses  and 
had  become  home  or  playground  to  300  active  mem¬ 
bers.  The  Club  is  backed  by  the  whole  organization 
from  the  War  Council  down.  Cretonne,  flowers, 
linoleum,  blankets,  and  cigarettes  for  the  soldier  guests 
flow  in  from  interested  friends.  No  men,  not  even 
department  heads,  can  be  active  members,  but  they 
come  regularly  to  club  parties  and  the  fifty  who  are 
subscribing  members  are  frequently  seen  at  dinner 
or  in  the  pool  room.  The  success  of  the  Club  is  firmly 
rooted  in  three  great  essentials — sleep,  food,  and  play. 
It  can  house  100  girls  in  what,  by  congested  Washing¬ 
ton’s  standards,  is  luxury.  Daily  125  “cafe-weary” 
people  sit  down  at  the  flower-decked  gray  tables  in  the 


From  Headquarters  to  You 


Club  dining  room.  Fifteen  dollars  a  month  for  bed 
and  twenty-five  for  board  are  not  moderate  prices  to 
pay  for  “home”  and  freedom. 

Despite  its  popularity,  the  Club  preserved  sufficient 
elasticity  to  take  care  of  emergency  cases.  The 
"transient  beds”  were  frequently  occupied  by  new¬ 
comers  still  bewildered  in  the  face  of  congestion  and 
high  prices.  The  seal  of  high  approval  was  placed 
upon  this  aspect  of  the  Club’s  work  when  the  War 
Council  requested  and  backed  the  addition  of  three 
more  residence  houses.  These  were  secured  just  as 
the  influenza  epidemic  struck  Washington  in  full  force 
and  one  of  them  was  promptly  transformed  into  an 
emergency  hospital  for  Red  Cross  workers  until  the 
plague  was  conquered. 

In  its  more  frivolous  aspects  the  Club  is  quite  as 
successful  as  it  has  been  in  providing  "a  place  to  eat 
and  a  place  to  sleep.”  The  clubhouse  boasts  plenty 
of  play-space:  wide  reception  rooms,  the  pool  room 
below  stairs,  the  ball  room  above.  The  victrola  is 
always  on  duty,  the  caterer  and  a  three-man  orchestra 
are  within  reach.  Friends  of  individual  members  or 
of  the  Red  Cross  in  general  have  learned  to  drop  in  at 
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the  Club  in  search  of  someone  to  play  with.  French 
and  Spanish  classes  are  established  for  those  who  would 
learn,  and  outdoor  games  for  those  who  would  keep  fit. 
Recently  the  Club  has  opened  its  door  to  the  men  taking 
reconstruction  courses  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital;  these 
parties  are  proving  to  the  wounded  Yanks  that  they 
can  have  just  as  good  a  time  as  they  did  before  the  war. 

The  most  significant  fact  about  the  Club,  however, 
is  that  it  is  run  entirely  by  committees  elected  from 
the  active  members.  This  of  course  does  not  apply 
to  the  details  of  housekeeping,  which  are  managed 
by  a  most  efficient  “houstess.”  The  policies,  expendi¬ 
tures  and  activities  of  the  organization  are  directed 
by  the  Governing  Board  and  the  four  standing  com¬ 
mittees  on  Finance,  Membership,  Home  and  Enter¬ 
tainment. 

The  American  Red  Cross  Women’s  Club  was  created 
and  is  maintained  by  the  very  people  whom  it  serves. 
And  it  is  this  fundamentally  sound  feature  that  makes 
it  worthy  of  note  wherever  two  or  three  (or  two  or  three 
hundred)  working  women  are  gathered  together  and 
need  a  place  wherein  to  live  and  enjoy  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 


QUERIES  FROM  THE  WORK  ROOM 


Why  do  we  sew  hundreds  of  tiny  labels  into  the 
Red  Cross  garments?  Isn’t  it  a  waste  of  time  and 
money  that  might  be  put  on  more  vital  work?  On 
a  layette  this  would  mean  32  labals. 

HURRIED  AND  WORRIED  SOME 

These  labels  “From  the  American  Red  Cross”  were 
ordered  by  the  Foreign  Commissions,  and  since  the 
garments  go  around  the  world,  and  may  finally  be  used 
in  Italy,  France,  England,  or  the  Far  East,  it  means 
much  to  say  to  these  thousands  of  foreign  people, 
“The  Red  Cross  wishes  you  well  and  sends  this  proof 
of  it.”  To  our  own  men  an  article  “  Made  in  America” 
is  doubled  in  value;  to  others  it  carries  a  message  of 
brotherhood  and  disinterested  aid.  The  label  iden¬ 
tifies  shipments  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the^her 
it  symbolizes  a  great  organization,  thousands  of 
miles  away,  planning  to  meet  the  recipient’s  special 
need. 

The  garment  gives  material  comfort,  the  label  carries 
a  heartening  assurance  of  the  resources  and  sustained 
solicitude  back  of  the  gift.  As  for  the  layette,  only 
6  of  the  32  pieces  carry  the  label,  and  it  is  all  the  more 
important,  now  that  the  Red  Cross  itself,  which  for¬ 
merly  adorned  the  garments,  is  no  longer  used. 

Are  these  things  worth  the  sewing  on  of  a  label? 
It  is  like  the  card  of  greeting  that  goes  with  a  gift. 
Would  you  leave  it  out? 


Why,  oh  why  were  the  pajamas  made  for  giants  in 
the  beginning  and  when  they  were  sensibly  made 
smaller  why  were  all  sorts  of  other  minor  details, 
which  the  women  had  mastered,  varied  just  enough 
to  make  them  confusing? 

A  CHAPTER  CAPTAIN 

At  first  pajamas  were  too  large.  They  were  copies 
of  models  sent  over  from  France,  and  these  models 
had  been  prepared  with  the  general  idea  that  it  was 
easier  for  a  small  man  to  accommodate  himself  to  a 
large  garment  than  vice  versa.  Also,  in  the  case  of 
bandages  on  wounds  looseness  of  the  garments  was 
manifestly  desirable.  When  we  revised  our  patterns 
we  made  them  conform  to  the  models  used  by  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Army. 

Alterations  in  the  measurements  of  the  pajamas 
were  necessary  in  order  to  accord  with  the  specifications 
sent  from  the  office  of  the  Surgeon  General  when  the 
American  Red  Cross  began  to  fill  orders  for  that  De¬ 
partment,  and  the  “minor  details”  referred  to  were 
based  on  the  desire  to  economize  material  to  the  great¬ 
est  possible  extent,  and  to  simplify  and  standardize 
the  manufacture  of  the  garments,  as  experience  had 
proved  that  work  could  thereby  be  saved  and  a  better 
article  produced  in  the  aggregate.  This  means  saving 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  and  many  hours  of 
labor,  and  unquestionably  warrants  the  changes. 


Strong  Life — Long  Life 


The  whole  American  people  has  a  fresh,  a  renewed  interest  in  bodily  health  and  strength.  IV e  have  seen  our  boys 
increase  their  lung-power,  heart-power,  muscle-power  by  the  discipline  and  work  of  camp  and  army  life.  IV e  have 
seen  civilian  men  and  women  grow  stronger  and  more  enduring  under  the  duties,  restrictions  and  personal  service  of 
war  time.  IV e  more  than  ever  realise  that  sound  physical  condition  is  the  basis  of  enduring  joy  of  life,  that  out  of  it 
come  courage,  self-direction,  and  satisfying  efficiency  in  work  and  play. 

This  Department,  limited  as  it  has  been  because  of  the  pressure  of  war  material,  will  now  have  a  chance  to  expand 
and  be  of  greater  service  to  us  all.  It  is  intended  to  give  here,  each  month,  interesting  and  authoritative  information, 
advice,  suggestion,  out  of  the  field  of  hygiene.  W e  will  welcome  letters  from  readers  telling  of  personal  experiences  in 
achieving  health  and  strength.  These  may  well  be  of  service  in  editorial  guidance.  Some  may  be  printed  as  stimulating 
examples.  All  letters  used  will  be  paid  for. 

The  articles  this  month  are  all  by  Emily  Frances  Robbins,  written  before  she  went  to  France. 


Weight  and  Appetite 


“IVhen  the  appetite  is  on,  all  his 
good  resolutions  go  to  the  wind” 


THE  more  weight  one  gains,  the  more  food  one  must 
eat  to  sustain  that  weight,  according  to  scientific 
investigations.  Having  established  a  new  body  weight, 
one  has  to  eat  an  extra  amount  of  food  to  maintain  it. 

This  fact  probably  accounts  for  the  difficulty  some 
people  have  in  reducing  their  weight.  When  they  try 
to  cut  down  their  ration  to  the  quantity  which  they 
took  in  their  slim  days,  their  systems  are  not  satisfied 
and  cry  for  food.  The  craving  may  be  so  intense  that 
the  person  with  a  will  not  overstrong  will  yield  to  it. 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  the  treatment  of  obesity  is, 
therefore,  the  mental  condition.  The  food  craving 
will  not  die  all  at  once,  and  means  must  be  found  to 
occupy  the  mind  with  some  other  interest.  A  mental 
attitude  must  be  achieved  in  which  it  is  more  fun  to  be 
normal  weight  than  it  is  to  eat.  In  due  time,  the  ap¬ 
petite  will  subside  to  normal. 

When  the  appetite  has  been  reduced  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  it  should  be  satisfied  with  food  that  contains  few 
units  of  nourishment.  All  food  is  fattening  in  the 


sense  that  it  contains  elements  capable  of  contributing 
to  fat.  But  some  foods  are  more  fattening  than  others 
because  they  possess  these  elements  in  greater  quantity. 
Bread  and  butter  are  more  fattening  than  potato,  in 
equal  quantity,  although  each  contains  starch.  Dairy 
butter  is  more  fattening  than  peanut  butter,  in  equal 
quantity,  although  each  contains  a  large  amount  of  fat. 

The  consumption  of  so-called  hearty  foods — meat, 
fish,  cheese,  eggs,  etc. — should  not  be  interfered  with 
in  losing  weight.  They  should  be  taken  in  minimum 
quantities,  a  small  serving  not  oftener  than  once  a  day, 
whether  the  person  is  fat  or  thin.  But  the  fats  and 
sweets  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  diet,  as  they  are 
nourishment  in  concentrated  form,  and  fresh  vegeta¬ 
bles,  greens,  and  fruits  substituted. 

The  summer  is  a  good  time  to  commence  reducing 
because  of  the  abundance  of  vegetables  and  fruit. 
Potatoes,  asparagus,  string  beans,  spinach,  lettuce, 
celery,  cabbage,  onions,  strawberries,  peaches,  all  be¬ 
long  in  the  menu  of  the  fat  man  or  woman. 

The  person  who  has  established  the  habit  of  over¬ 
eating  often  has  an  impelling  appetite  for  food  that 
can  be  likened,  in  less  degree,  to  the  craving  of  the 
drunkard  for  liquor.  When  the  appetite  is  on,  all  his 
good  resolutions  go  to  the  winds.  For  this  reason, 
it  is  well  to  try  to  cope  with  it  by  degrees,  coaxing  it 
down  by  gradual  stages. 


War  Not  Bad  for  Nerves  and  Mind 


A  STUDY  made  of  the  mental  condition  of  people 
constantly  subjected  to  the  menace  of  air  raids 
has  shown  that  the  raids  did  very  little  harm. 
Dr.  Percy  Smith,  of  England,  has  made  a  special 
study  among  civilians  of  mental  disorders  in  connection 
with  the  war,  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
war  is  not  responsible  for  any  great  amount  of  new 
insanity.  “The  stress  or  stresses  have  merely  affected 
those  who  were  weakened  by  heredity,  previous  attacks, 
or  by  some  predisposing  instability,  and  who  might 
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“The  healing  power  of  work” 

have  broken  down  in  any  case,”  is  the  summary  of 
his  findings. 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Smith  observes  that  many 
people  who  would  have  become  ill  from  nervous  and 
mental  troubles,  if  we  had  not  had  war,  have  been  re¬ 
stored  to  health  by  the  added  employment  which  the 
war  has  brought  about.  This  has  been  due  to  in¬ 
creased  income  and  to  the  healing  power  of  work  for 
many  types  of  mental  illness.  He  believes  that  the 
net  result  of  war,  as  far  as  mental  health  goes,  is  a 
strengthening  of  the  individual  constitution  throughout 
the  nation. 

Dr.  Smith’s  studies  simply  point  again  to  the  truth, 
which  constantly  reasserts  itself.  That  special  break¬ 
downs  are  not  sudden  conditions,  but  rather  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  long-standing  illnesses,  largely  within  an 
i  individuals  control,  and  that  wholesome  employment 
is  always  a  mental  blessing. 

Sudden  mental  strains,  from  air  raids  or  other  war 
perils,  as  also  the  common  crises  of  ordinary  living, 
bankrupt  the  health  account  only  when  the  constitution 
is  at  a  low  ebb,  or  has  been  drained  by  wrong  habits 
of  living.  Additions  to  or  subtractions  from  the  health 
account  are  constantly  made  by  our  living  habits. 

Extravagance  in  health,  as  in  money,  means  ultimate 
poverty  and  embarrassment  for  funds  at  some  critical 
moment  when  they  are  needed.  Conservation  of  health, 
like  conservation  of  financial  resources,  means  future 
security.  Saving  for  a  rainy  day”  applies  with  greater 
wisdom  to  the  mind  and  body  than  to  the  pocketbook. 


“Just  a  Little  Backache” 


|~AR.  SEVER,  of  Boston,  has  made  a  special  study 
of  “Painful  and  irritable”  backs.  They  may 
be  grouped  in  several  classes,  Dr.  Sever  believes, 
fhe  first  class  is  composed  of  patients  who 
nave  arthritis,  or  a  gouty  condition  of  the  spine. 
It  is  not  by  any  means  rare.  After  a  time  the 
spinal  vertebrae  become  fused  and  then  the  direct 
cause  of  the  pain,  namely  motion  between  the  painful 


surfaces,  is  eliminated.  The  arthritis  is  likely  to  show 
itself  in  other  regions  of  the  body,  also.  Foci  of  infec¬ 
tion  must  be  searched  out,  the  diet  and  exercise  regu¬ 
lated,  and  in  extreme  cases  mechanical  devices,  such 
as  plaster  jackets  and  canvas  corsets,  resorted  to. 

The  second  class  of  “back”  patients  includes  the 
people  who  have  falls  down  stairs,  tumbles  from  an  auto¬ 
mobile  or  given  their  backs  a  sudden  wrench  when 
bending  over  or  when  lifting  something  heavy.  Similar 
mechanical  devices  are  generally  effective  in  these  cases. 

A  third  class  of  patients  is  that  of  women  who  have 
displacements  of  the  pelvic  organs.  Corrective  opera¬ 
tions  often  entirely  relieve  the  backache.  These  opera¬ 
tions  are  liable  to  fail  if  the  woman  has  a  faulty,  round- 
shouldered  posture.  Often  the  pelvic  disturbances 
are  directly  due  to  these  postures,  and  may  be  corrected 
without  operation  by  inducing  the  patient  to  stand 
straight  and  properly  developing  the  musculature  that 
keeps  her  body  in  an  upright  position. 

The  so-called  carrying  posture”  is  a  good  example 
of  a  poor  standing  position.  Dr.  Sever  says.  He  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  when  the  body  stands  in  a 
normal  position,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  so  placed  that 
the  weight  is  borne  by  the  bones.  In  faulty  posture, 
the  weight  is  borne  by  muscles  that  were  not  intended 
for  such  use,  and  strain  results.  Poorly  nourished 
people  often  stand  with  a  slight  lateral  curvature  and 
a  rounded  back  and  shoulders.  Obese  individuals 
lean  back  to  balance  themselves  and  constantly  put 
extra  work  on  back  muscles,  tiring  them  out  and  stretch¬ 
ing  the  back  ligaments. 

A  defective  condition  of  the  cord  of  the  heel  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  some  of  the  cases  of  backache,  Dr.  Sever 
maintains.  He  prescribes  exercises  that  relieve 
the  “  woodeny”  feeling  in  the  legs  and  restore  the  heel 
condition  to  normal.  His  findings  are  significant  of 
the  importance  of  wearing  shoes  with  sensible  heels. 

There  is  no  need  of  enduring  a  constant  backache. 
A  full  physical  examination  and  an  X-ray  should  dis¬ 
close  the  foundation  of  the  trouble. 


Obese  individuals  lean  back  to  balance  them¬ 
selves  and  put  extra  work  on  back  muscles” 


Katrinka  Enlists  in  the  Home  Defense 

A  cartoon  by  Fontaine  Fox 
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After  a  demonstration  the  powerful  Katrinka  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  stretcher  bearer  of  the  Local  Home  Defense 


Getting  the  Boys  Across 

By  Edward  Hungerford 

Illustrations  by  J.  0.  TODAHL 


WE  HAVE  heard  much  in  the  past  eighteen 
months  of  the  “bridge  of  ships”  across  the 
Atlantic — how  it  was,  and  still  is,  the  vital 
link  in  the  winning  of  the  war.  For  now  we  know  that 
in  all  the  history  to  warfare  there  never  has  been  a 
military  accomplishment  to  be  ranked  anywhere  along¬ 
side  the  very  thing  that  the  United  States— the  peace- 
loving,  unmilitary  United  States,  if  you  please — has  just 
accomplished.  In  a  little  over  one  year  we  have  or¬ 
ganized  and  despatched,  across  the  3,000  miles  of 
the  broad  Atlantic  that  intervene  between  the  shores 
of  France  and  our  own  ports,  more  than  2,000,000 
fighting  men.  Compared  with  this,  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  Napoleon — heretofore  recognized  as  the 
world’s  greatest  military  genius — even  his  successful 
crossing  of  the  Alps  and  his  unsuccessful  expedition 
into  Russia,  are  as  mere  child’s  play. 

To  move  this  mighty  army  of  ours  overseas,  a  trans¬ 
portation  organization,  mightier  than  the  world  has 
ever  before  seen,  was  upbuilded  almost  overnight. 
Great  ships,  flying  the  American  flag  and  the  flags  of 
our  Allies,  were  taken  over — thank  Heaven  the  stout 
trans-Atlantic  competition  of  the  past  two  decades 
had  given  us  upon  the  North  Atlantic  a  plentitude  of 
good  ships  and  big— and  a  little  later  there  was  added  to 
these  the  675,000  tons  of  German  and  Austrian  ships— 
109  vessels  in  all — which  had  interned  here  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  This  very  good  beginning  was 
increased  steadily  month  by  month  by  the  products 
of  the  American  shipyards,  working  under  a  pressure 
never  before  known,  until  to-day  our  American  tonnage 


alone— the  greater  part  of  it  in  transatlantic  service — is 
well  in  excess  of  8,000,000  tons,  of  which  a  goodly 
portion  is  used  for  the  carrying  of  men,  the  remainder 
for  their  supplies  and  munitions  of  every  sort.  And 
because  ships  must  have  their  piers  and  ports — the 
trans-Atlantic  “bridge”  its  abutments — whole  regi¬ 
ments  of  trained  engineers  and  skilled  workmen  were 
despatched  to  France  only  a  few  weeks  after  we  first 
entered  the  war;  and  there  upon  its  west  coast  they 
builded  ports  which,  for  immediate  efficiency  if  not  for 
beauty  or  for  permanence,  have  never  been  equalled  in 
Europe — or  for  that  matter,  anywhere  else — while 
in  this  country  our  own  ports  were  being  made  ready 
for  the  great  strain  of  embarkation  about  to  be  put 
upon  them. 

Obviously  the  port  of  New  York  would  have  to  bear 
the  largest  part  of  this  strain.  Not  only  is  it  by  all 
odds  the  best  equipped  of  our  American  harbors,  its 
trunk-line  railroad  facilities  the  most  abundant  and 
the  most  varied,  but  it  is  a  fact  not  generally  known 
that  one-tenth  of  the  American  Army  overseas  has 
come  from  a  radius  of  about  1 50  miles  around  about 
the  New  York  City  Hall,  while  one-sixteenth  are  from 
the  metropolitan  district  of  New  York  City  and  the 
New  Jersey  municipalities  closely  adjacent  to  it. 
Other  American  ports  also  have  rendered  yeoman  ser¬ 
vice  in  getting  our  men  and  supplies  overseas— notably 
those  of  Newport  News,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and 
Boston  in  the  United  States,  and  St.  Johns,  Halifax, 
and  Quebec  in  Canada.  Still  others  under  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  might  have  been  of  great  help — dock  for 
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dock  and  pier  for  pier  we  have  no  better  ports  anywhere 
than  those  of  Savannah,  New  Orleans,  and  Galveston, 
to  make  three  specific  instances.  But  the  problem 
of  convoy — of  safety  for  our  boys  on  the  way  overseas 
— entered  into  the  reckoning.  It  made  it  highly 
advisable  that  the  ports  of  embarkation  be  concen¬ 
trated  as  far  as  possible  and,  also  as  far  as  possible, 
kept  within  a  reasonably  short  distance  of  France  and 
England  and  Italy. 

There  has  been  a  rather  general  impression  that  the 
Navy  had  the  job  of  taking  our  boys  overseas.  That 
is  far  from  true.  The  Navy  did  not  have  the  job;  it 
did  not  even  boss  the  job  of  paying  the  bills.  The 
transport  problem  is  an  Army  problem — the  particular 
job  of  the  Army  Transport  Service  which,  in  turn,  is  a 
valuable  part  of  the  Army  organization.  Not  that  I 
would  detract,  for  an  instant,  from  the  value  of  the 
service  which  the  Navy  has  rendered  in  this  emergency; 
for  in  turn  it  has  been  invaluable.  It  has  been  the 
task  of  the  Josephus  Daniels 
Organization  to  police  the 
transport  service;  to  furnish 
not  alone  the  battleships 
and  cruisers  and  destroyers 
to  accompany  the  ships 
overseas  but,  upon  the 
transports  themselves,  the 
guns  and  the  gunners  for 
their  own  defense.  I n  many 
cases  it  has  furnished  the 
navigating  officers  and 
crews  as  well.  The  Navy 
has  met  its  task  to  the  last 
detail,  and  more.  And  we 
must  not  forget  the  tre¬ 
mendous  help  of  the  British 
navy  and  the  British  mer¬ 
chant  marine. 

When  the  German  com¬ 
manders  and  crews  gave  up 
the  vessels  which  they  had 
watched  in  American  har¬ 
bors  for  two  and  a  half 
years  and  marched  away  to 
internment  camps,  they  did 
their  best  to  ruin  them. 

Hammers  and  mauls  and 
sledges — in  some  few  cases 
dynamite  as  well  —  were 
used  to  crack  cylinders  and 
steam  -  chests;  bolts  and 
nuts  were  thrust  into  tur¬ 
bines  and  into  cylinders; 
indicators  reversed;  import¬ 
ant  pipe  connections  cut; 
and  fire-extinguishers  were 
filled  with  gasolene  and 
shavings.  Of  these  more  or 
less  hurried  injuries  the  first 
were  by  far  the  most  ser¬ 
ious.  The  Germans  knew 
that  engine  parts  of  brass 
or  steel  could  be  easily 


welded  together  again;  they  felt,  however,  that  broken 
cast-iron  parts — cylinders  and  steam-chests  and  the  like 
— could  be  replaced  only  by  making  entire  new  cast¬ 
ings— a  fearfully  slow  and  expensive  process. 

For  once,  then,  count  the  boasted  German  efficiency 
as  nil.  We  have  been  welding  cast-iron  here  for  fifteen 
years  or  more — by  the  comparatively  simple  process  of 
using  an  alloy  metal,  generally  steel,  between  the  two 
broken  cast-iron  parts.  It  is  a  process  never  before 
used  in  marine  engineering,  although  for  a  long  time 
it  has  been  a  familiar  one  in  our  larger  railroad  shops. 
And  expert  welders  from  these  shops — men  skilled,  also, 
in  the  delicate  handling  of  the  oxy-acetylene  jet  or  the 
electric-welding  arc — were  hurriedly  recruited  by  the 
Navy  Department  and  set  to  work  upon  the  engines 
of  the  huge  Leviathan  (formerly  the  Vaierland)  and  her 
sister  ships  which  were  needed  at  once  for  the  transport 
service.  They  made  quick  work  of  the  engine  repairs — 
[Berlin  and  Hamburg  and  Bremen  papers  please  copy!] 
It  may  be  well  for  German  engineering  experts  to  know 

that  cast  -  iron  can  be 
welded.  And  so  swiftly  did 
our  boiler-makers  do  their 
part  of  the  job  that  the 
“made-in-Germany  ”  boil¬ 
ers  that  had  been  utterly 
ruined  by  “dry-firing” — a 
damage  not  to  be  repaired 
by  any  mechanical  process 
whatsoever — had  been  en¬ 
tirely  replaced  by  the  time 
the  welders  had  finished. 
Nor  is  this  all. 

The  Government  officer 
who  convoyed  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  old  l^ater- 
land  to  his  first  internment, 
on  Ellis  Island,  asked  him 
frankly  what  he  had  done 
to  try  to  ruin  her  engines. 
He,  in  return,  was  equally 
frank,  even  though  he 
laughed  in  his  captor’s  face. 

“Ruin  her?”  he  roared. 
“Mein  Gott,  she  was  ruined 
before  she  finished  her  first 
trip  across  the  Atlantic. 
Ruin  her?  There  never  has 
been  a  time  since  she 
touched  the  water  first 
when  she  hasn’t  been  ruined. 

I  will  take  off  my  hat  to 
any  American  engineer  who 
will  ever  get  her  across  the 
ocean  again.” 

He  spoke  the  truth.  The 
Vaterland,  as  her  German 
builders  had  turned  her  out, 
was  a  dismal  failure.  [Ber¬ 
lin  and  Hamburg  and  Bre¬ 
men  please  copy  onceagain.] 
She  had  made  but  two 
and  a  half  trips  up  to  time 
of  her  internment,  and  was 
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to  go  into  dry  dock  upon 
her  next  return  to  Ham¬ 
burg.  She  has  four  great 
propellors,  and  two  giant 
high-speed  turbine  engines 
for  each  of  them.  Of  these 
eight  engines,  five  were  out 
of  order  and  use  on  her 
last  trip  across  the  Atlantic 
under  German  control. 

Only  three  of  the  “go 
ahead  ”  engines  would  oper¬ 
ate;  while  all  four  of  the 
reversing  turbines  were 
utterly  useless.  So  that, 
despite  herratingof  twenty- 
four  knots  an  hour,  she  had 
difficulty,  even  in  good 
weather,  in  making  twenty. 

Yet  within  a  matter  of 
less  than  three  months  after 
they  first  stepped  aboard 
the  ships,  the  experts  of  the 
Navy  Department  had  sent 
her  on  a  trial  trip  to  Cuba 
and  had  returned  her — in 
the  hands  of  a  green  crew — 
at  a  speed  of  twenty-three 
and  three-quarter  knots, 
and  this  without  great  pres¬ 
sure  upon  her  engines.  And 
they  had  done  much  more. 

For  when  these  experts  first 
had  descended  into  the 
Vaterland  s  hold  they  had  been  puzzled  to  find  there 
many  hundreds  of  feet  of  brass  piping,  evidently 
disconnected  from  her  engines  and  thrust  into  the 
hold  for  lack  of  a  better  storage  place.  Inquiry  de¬ 
veloped  the  fact  that  this  piping  had  been  a  heating 
s\  stem  for  the  water-feed  of  the  ship’s  boilers,  but 
so  poorly  devised  was  it  that  on  her  first  trip  across 
the  Atlantic  the  chief  engineer  cut  it  out  and  threw  it 
away.  Thereafter  they  got  along  without  a  heating- 
system  for  their  feed-water  and  so  cut  down  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  ship  very  radically.  Yankee  engineers 
installed  a  heating  system  that  was  both  simple  and 
good  and  thus  restored  and  greatly  added  to  the  engine- 
power  of  the  vessel.  Mile  for  mile  or  day  for  day  she 
never  even  began  to  make  the  record  in  her  five  single 
trips  of  German  operation  that  she  has  made  in  her 
more  than  thirty  trips  of  American.  And  that  is 
almost  equally  true  of  the  showing  made  by  her  sister 
ships  which  we  took  over  when  once  we  were  active 
partners  in  the  war.  Talk  about  German  efficiency! 
It  is  and  was  just  bluff  and  lies  and  propaganda. 

So  much  for  the  Navy,  now  come  back  with  me  if 
you  will,  to  the  Army. 

.  the  first  day  of  November,  1917,  a  man  walked 
into  an  office  in  downtown  New  York  and  took  charge 
of  the  Government  operation  of  the  port.  His  was  to 
be  a  big  job— something  like  taking  hold  of  the  rail¬ 
road  terminal  of  Belfast,  Maine,  or  Greenport,  Long 
Island,  and  overnight  fitting  it  for  the  traffic  of 


Grand  Central  Station, 
New  York.  The  man  was 
not  a  transportation  speci¬ 
alist.  He  was  a  Regular 
Army  colonel,  by  name  A. 
C.  Dalton,  a  line  officer  who 
not  only  had  had  much  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  Quarter¬ 
master  Corps,  but  who  had 
risen  in  the  fighting  service 
since  first  he  was  a  private 
in  the  ranks  at  Miles  City, 
Montana,  in  the  late  ’8o’s. 
But  what  Colonel  Dalton 
lacked  in  experience  as  a 
transportation  man  he  long 
since  had  gained  as  an  ex¬ 
ecutive.  He  was  known  in 
the  Army  as  one  who  makes 
good.  And  in  five  days  he 
had  laid  out  a  plan  for  the 
operation  of  the  port  of 
New  York  through  the  war 
crisis — a  plan  which,  after  a 
year  of  terrific  test,  still 
holds  good. 

His  title  was  General 
Superintendent  of  the  Army 
Transport  Service  at  New 
York,  but  he  is  not  the  sort 
of  man  who  worries  very 
much  about  titles.  He  is  far 
more  apt  to  be  particular 
about  results.  On  the  first 
of  November,  1917,  results  at  the  port  of  New  York 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Within  six  hours 
after  Colonel  Dalton  first  had  come  to  his  desk  he 
made  an  inquiry  about  coal — the  coal  demands  of 
the  transport  service  at  that  port  are  vast,  running  each 
month  to  many,  many  thousands  of  tons.  He  quickly 
found  that  there  was  no  coal  on  hand  and  hopeless 
congestion  threatened — that  ships  whose  cargoes  were 
infinitely  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  overseas 
were  being  hopelessly  and  needlessly  delayed,  while 
more  cargoes  piled  upon  the  docks  for  more  ships 
which  were  unable  to  reach  them. 

That  was  not  the  sort  of  service  that  Pershing  needed. 
No  one  knew  that  better  than  Dalton.  In  twenty-four 
hours  he  had  eased  the  coal  situation  and  was  ready 
for  another.  There  were  plenty  of  them  to  claim  his 
attention — and  above  and  beyond  them  all  the  im¬ 
minent  necessity  of  making  an  organization  adequate 
to  meet  all  the  necessities  and  growth  of  the  rapidly 
expanding  port.  That  organization  he  perfected — in 
five  days,  please  remember.  And  as  I  have  just  told 
you,  it  still  holds  firm.  Also  the  personnel  which 
Colonel  Dalton — Brigadier-General  Dalton  by  this 
time — chose  for  his  assistants  has  remained  unchanged 
— almost  without  exception. 

In  November,  1917,  the  Government  port  facilities 
at  New  York  consisted  of  six  docks — four  new  and  two 
very  old — at  Hoboken,  formerly  the  property  of  the 
two  great  German  trans-Atlantic  lines  which  had  their 
terminals  there.  To-day — one  year  later — there  are 


“Men  skilled  in  the  delicate  handling  of 
the  oxy-acetylene  jet  or  the  electric 
welding  arc  were  hurriedly  recruited” 
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thirteen  great  piers  in  government  service  at  Hoboken, 
to  say  nothing  of  two  upon  the  North  River  front  of 
Manhattan  and  eight  at  the  Bush  Terminal  in  South 
Brooklyn.  And  this,  too,  takes  no  account  of  the 
vast  structures  which  the  Government  has  builded  back 
of  the  former  German  piers — the  reconstruction  of  the 
Hoboken  Shore  Railroad,  which  gives  direct  connection 
between  the  piers  and  the  trunk-line  railroads  that  have 
their  terminals  near  by — nor  of  the  huge  ten-story 
concrete  warehouses,  each  as  large  as  a  city  block,  now 
approaching  completion  in  South  Brooklyn;  nor  of  the 
temporary  city  of  warehouses  upon  the  treeless  portion 
of  Governor’s  Island.  Any  one  of  these  enterprises,  in 
itself,  would  be  a  vast  port  development.  In  fact,  it 
looked  as  if  the  Bush  Terminal,  when  the  Government 
took  it  over  ten  months  ago,  had  almost  reached  the 
limit  of  growth.  Yet  the  new  buildings  being  com¬ 
pleted  there  will  almost  double  its  already  vast  storage 
capacity. 

Great  as  has  been  the  growth  in  equipment  facilities, 
the  personnel  has  had  to  keep  pace  with  it — in 
a  year  it  has  multiplied  ten  times.  When  Colonel  Dal¬ 
ton  first  came  to  the  job 
at  New  York,  he  wrote 
and  asked  the  shipping 
heads  to  meet  and  con¬ 
fer  with  him.  They  did 
so,  and  to  them  the 
port  chief  told  the  great 
necessities  of  the  situa¬ 
tion —  how  New  York 
was  and  would  remain 
the  chief  port  of  em¬ 
barkation  and  how  New 
York  was  not  then  func¬ 
tioning  properly  as  a 
port.  He  put  the  prob¬ 
lem  in  their  hands.  The 
result  was  the  immediate 
creation  of  a  port  com¬ 
mittee,  working  for  and 
under  the  Army  Trans¬ 
port  Service,  to  subordi¬ 
nate  all  the  private  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  port  to  the 
work  of  transporting 
troops  and  their  supplies 
overseas.  And  so  well 
has  this  part  of  the 
Dalton  plan  worked 
that  similar  port  committees  have  been  organized  for 
the  other  important  embarkation  points  in  this  country, 
each  with  its  civilian  director. 

In  New  York  John  H.  Thomas  is  the  civilian  director 
of  shipping  and  he  is  a  man  after  Dalton’s  own  heart 
and  frame.  In  addition  to  working  with  and  under 
the  Army  Transport  Service,  he  is  connected  with 
the  workings  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
which  has  quite  a  large  finger  in  the  pie.  Mr.  Thomas’s 
particular  job  is  the  prompt  movement  of  the  Army 
freight  and  munition  supplies  overseas — which,  of  it¬ 
self,  is  so  big  a  story,  that  I  shall  not  even  attempt  it 
here.  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  because  of  Mr.  Thomas’s 
abilities  and  energies  in  ridding  him  of  the  freight  end 


of  the  problem,  Colonel  Dalton  was  enabled  to  get  the 
men  to  Pershing  when  Pershing  needed  them  the 
most. 

That  is  what  interests  all  of  us  most  to-day — your 
boys  and  my  boys — their  safe  passage  over  the  danger¬ 
ous  ocean  and  their  safe  return  soon.  It  was  the  big 
part  of  Dalton’s  job  to  get  these  boys  embarked — the 
Army  Transport  and  the  Naval  protection  did  the  rest. 
And  because  it  was  such  a  really  big  job — 300,000  men 
a  month,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  from  the  port  of 
New'  York — was  why  it  needed  such  careful  planning 
— and  coordination,  too. 

For  there  were  times — many  times  at  first — when 
the  things  did  not  want  to  coordinate.  Rival  steve¬ 
dore  contractors  and  dredging  firms  seemed  unwilling 
at  times  to  drop  their  rivalries  in  the  face  of  seemingly 
rich  government  contracts.  Dalton  got  them  together 
in  cooperative  committees  and  made  them  forget  their 
rivalries  and  the  possibilities  of  fat  government  con¬ 
tracts.  That  was  his  job,  and  he  lived  up  to  it,  and  a 
considerable  distance  beyond.  And  when  the  steve¬ 
dores  themselves  began  quarreling  he  got  them  together 

— in  a  great  meeting  in 
Tammany  Hall,  in  Four¬ 
teenth  Street.  This 
meeting  had  as  its  chief 
speaker  a  stout-hearted, 
reddish-haired  infantry 
colonel  who  had  moved 
into  New  York  from  the 
plains  for  but  one  pur¬ 
pose  and  that  purpose  to 
get  the  troops  to  Persh¬ 
ing.  He  did  not  mince 
words.  He  told  the 
stevedores  that  baling- 
hooks  in  use  here  meant 
bayonets  in  use  over 
there. 

“No  baling-hooks,  no 
bacon,  no  bayonets!”  he 
shouted  from  the  plat¬ 
form  of  Tammany  Hall. 
And  the  crowd  “got” 
him.  This  has  been  called 
a  rich  man’s  war — I  have 
called  it  that  myself,  and 
perhaps  already  am 
ashamed  of  the  phrase. 
For  it  is  a  poorman’swar 
as  well;  the  stevedores  that  night  replying  to  Dalton’s 
urge  with  a  roar  proved  that  beyond  the  peradventure 
of  a  doubt.  To-day  they  call  that  thing  “morale,” 
and  recognize  it  down  at  Washington  by  the  distinction 
of  a  War  Department  branch,  with  a  brigadier  general 
at  its  head.  But  no  matter  what  you  call  it,  it  is  one 
of  the  big  things  that  has  helped  win  the  war  for  us. 

To  get  the  boys  safely  overseas  and  in  great  quanti¬ 
ties  it  was  recognized  from  the  first  that  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  bring  them  from  camps  and  canton¬ 
ments,  inland  and  distant,  in  the  exact  numbers  that 
would  fill  the  ships  that  would  be  ready  to  sail 
when  the  boys  reached  the  shore.  In  order  constantly 


“Ruin  her?”  he  roared.  “  fVhy,  she  was  ruined  be¬ 
fore  she  finished  her  first  trip  across  the  Atlantic” 


“ Great  ships  flying  the  American  flag  and  the  flags  of  our  Allies  were 
taken  over — Thank  heaven!  the  stout  trans-Atlantic  competition  of  the 
past  two  decades  had  given  us  a  plenitude  of  good  ships  and  big” 


to  correct  and  adjust  the  flow  from  the  camps  to 
the  embarkation  ports  with  that  from  the  embarkation 
ports  overseas,  reservoir  camps  were  established  near 
the  largest  of  these  ports.  The  greatest  camp  of  those 
designed  especially  for  the  purpose  was  near  Engle¬ 
wood,  a  few  miles  back  of  Hoboken,  and  at  Newport 
News.  In  addition  to  which  Camp  Mills,  at  Garden 
City,  Long  Island,  and  large  portions  of  the  great 
cantonments  of  Upton,  Dix,  Devens,  and  Lee  were  also 
set  aside  for  embarkation  service. 

In  its  ordinary  workings  the  process  of  sending  a 
boy  overseas  became  simplicity  itself.  From  time  to 
time  the  battalion  commander  of  one  of  the  large  camps 
or  cantonments  would  be  called  upon  by  the  command¬ 
ing  officer  at  the  port  of  embarkation  who,  in  turn,  was 
working  with  the  Adjutant  General  at  Washington — 
the  official  touching  point  in  this  country  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Pershing  overseas— for  details  of  men,  of  this 
branch  of  the  service  or  of  that,  to-day  possibly 
five  hundred,  to-morrow  five  thousand.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  quartermaster  or  chief  transportation  offi¬ 
cer  at  the  camp  had  advised  the  resident  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Troop  Moving  Section  of  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration  that  a  certain  number 
of  cars,  of  designated  types,  must  be  ready  at  the 
appointed  time  for  the  movement  of  a  definite  num¬ 
ber  of  troops.  The  next  move  was  on  the  part  of  the 
Railroad  Administration  official,  who  immediately 
placed  himself  in  touch  with  the  local  operating  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  nearby  railroads.  To  them  he  told  the 
needs  and  the  route  for  the  troop  movement. 

It  did  not  matter  if  the  railroad  was  short  of  equip¬ 
ment.  It  must  get  it.  It  did  not  matter  if  the  railroad 
was  short  of  certain  types  of  equipment  and  perhaps 
long  on  other  types.  It  must  furnish  the  designated 
cars — passenger  coaches,  tourist  or  standard  sleepers, 
baggage  cars,  or  freight — and  always  in  the  exact  num¬ 
ber  and  proportion  demanded.  That  was  its  job.  The 
cars  might  be  a  full  hundred  miles  away  or  more,  but 
that  made  no  difference  to  Uncle  Sam.  The  railroad 
must  produce  them  and  produce  them  it  always  did, 
even  though  it  often  meant  the  sending  of  reams  of 
telegrams  and  the  movement  of  expensive  “deadhead” 
trains.  Nor  was  this  all :  The  cars  must  be  thoroughly 


cleansed,  disinfected,  and  inspected,  the  cook  or  kitchen 
car  and  the  baggage  cars  placed  in  their  proper  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  train,  and  the  train,  with  suitable  loco¬ 
motive  and  crew  assigned,  on  the  proper  loading 
track  in  the  camp,  and  all  this  before  the  appointed 
leaving  hour. 

While  the  railroad  was  moving  to  do  its  part,  the 
names  of  the  men  selected  to  fill  the  detail  were  being 
sent  by  the  battalion  adjutant  at  camp  headquarters  to 
company  commanders  and  they  were  being  told  off 
and  notified  to  prepare  themselves  for  transfer.  They 
were  cautioned  to  arrange  all  their  clothing  and  to  be 
sure  to  have  their  identification  tags — the  small  metal 
disk  which  carries  a  man’s  individual  number  and 
which  is  worn  about  his  neck  or  wrist  at  all  times. 

The  trains  that  first  carried  the  boys  from  the  hands 
of  the  draft  boards  to  camp  were  not  always  entirely 
military  in  character.  I  have  ridden  in  several  of 
them,  and,  while  I  can  testify  to  the  organization  and 
discipline  of  that  movement,  it  was  as  nothing  in  com¬ 
parison  with  that  which  carried  them  from  the  camps 
to  the  ports  of  embarkation.  In  the  former,  the 
men  were  material  for  the  making  of  soldiers — in  the 
latter,  they  were  soldiers.  There  was  a  vast  difference. 
For  instance  on  the  trains  that  bore  them  into  camp, 
the  dining  arrangements  were  varied  and  informal. 
They  were  fed  as  on  other  passenger  trains — either  at 
eating  stations  along  the  line  or,  in  many  cases,  with 
dining  cars  devised  for  the  prompt  feeding  of  many 
hungry  boys  and  men.  But  when  they  moved  out 
from  the  camps  and  down  toward  the  transports,  they 
were  soldiers — and  fed  themselves,  as  soldiers  almost 
always  do.  The  cook  car  was  the  mess  shack  on  wheels. 
And  rations  are  rations — whether  they  are  cooked  over 
an  open  fire  in  the  field  or  upon  a  small  but  efficient 
cook-stove  firmly  imbedded  in  sand  in  the  middle  of  a 
fast-whirling  baggage  car.  Details  of  well-drilled 
soldier-waiters  make  quick  work  of  bringing  portions 
of  hot  soup  or  coffee  or  chow  to  hungry  men  the  entire 
length  of  a  long,  long  train.  They  are  plain  meals 
that  they  get  on  the  way  but  almost  invariably  good — 
soup  or  meat  stew,  pork  and  beans  or  corned  beef, 
army  bread  and  butter,  and  plenty  of  coffee  and  jam. 
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Jam  is  the  one  delicacy  permitted  upon  a  troop-train, 
and  is  much  appreciated. 

From  time  to  time  the  troop-trains  stopped  and  the 
boys  detrained  for  half  an  hour  or  longer  for  a  march 
or  a  short  drill  in  calisthenics.  Many  an  eastern  town 
has  had  the  thrill  and  excitement  this  summer  of  seeing 
whole  regiments  of  men  in  khaki  being  marched  through 
its  quiet  streets,  perhaps  in  the  early  dawn  or  after  dusk, 
while  the  tireless  women  of  the  local  Red  Cross  have 
gathered  at  the  railroad  stations  and  given  the  soldiers 
cigars,  cigarettes,  gum,  and  candy  and  other  deli¬ 
cacies. 

Thus,  in  the  memorable  summer  of  1918,  troop-train 
after  troop-train  moved  to  the  ports  of  embarkation, 
until  the  tired  statisticians  at  Washington  were  able 
to  estimate  that  the  monthly  average  of  men  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  ports  and  to  cantonments  was  well 
over  1,100,000.  A  million  a  month  and  more!  And 
handled  with  a  proportion  of  safety  never  before  reached 
in  the  annals  of  American  railroading.  A  million  a 
month  working  more  or  less  directly  toward  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  bridge  across  the  Atlantic;  and  across 
that  bridge,  an  average  of  300,000  a  month — until  we 
could  say  that,  in  any  one  of  the  three  midsummer 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  we  had  in  thirty 
or  thirty-one  days  transported  and  placed  more  men 
in  France  across  our  3,000-mile  bridge  than  England 
in  the  same  time  had  carried  over  her  thirty-mile  span 
of  the  English  Channel. 

In  one  of  those  months  200  liners,  each  crowded  to 
the  guards  with  soldiers  and  their  paraphernalia,  left 
the  port  of  New  York  and  in  a  single  twenty-four 
hours — from  the  dawn  of  one  day  until  the  dawn  of  the 
next — twenty-two  liners,  carrying  42,689  soldiers  of 
the  United  States  Army  left  the  big  North  Atlantic 
ports  from  Baltimore  to  Quebec.  Forty-two  thousand 
men — in  any  other  war  save  this,  an  army!  To  pack 
them  closely  in  passenger  cars,  without  their  baggage, 
would  take  nearly  six  miles  of  passenger  coaches,  placed 
tightly  end  to  end;  to  move  them  as  soldiers  move, 
with  just  their  necessary  paraphernalia,  would  take 
two  to  three  times  that  length  of  train.  To  march 
them  down  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  or  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  in  ordinary  regimental  formation, 
would  consume  the  better  part  of  a  day.  And  yet 
the  embarkation  and  the  tedious  and  dangerous  job 
of  starting  such  an  army  across  the  North  Atlantic 
were  but  a  day’s  work  for  the  Army  Transport  Ser¬ 
vice! 

Back  of  this  problem  of  mere  transportation  are  the 
allied  ones  of  housing  and  feeding,  for  our  boys  must 
be  as  well  fed  upon  shipboard  as  upon  the  trains,  and 
must  exercise  and  in  every  way  be  kept  physically  fit. 


In  fact  one  of  the  large  functions  of  the  embarkation 
camps  was  the  overseas  reexamination.  If  the  men 
are  found  in  the  best  condition,  they  go;  otherwise, 
they  are  at  once  returned  to  the  Development  Battalion 
which  is  a  factor  in  each  of  the  camps,  for  proper 
medical  treatment. 

The  average  time  which  the  man  bound  overseas 
were  detained  in  the  embarkation  camps  varied  from 
three  to  ten  days,  depending  upon  the  availability  of  the 
transports  and  other  operating  conditions.  I  n  addition 
to  physical  reexaminations,  there  were  the  reexamina¬ 
tions  of  the  man’s  rifle  and  marching  equipment. 
And  in  order  to  relieve  the  freight  end  of  the  transport 
and  Pershing’s  already  overburdened  shoulders,  two 
new  uniforms  were  allotted  to  him  on  this  side  of  the 
water.  The  old  uniforms  were  not  thrown  away. 
Salvage  is  a  pet  economy  of  our  Army,  and  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  cleanse  a  uniform,  disinfect  it,  and 
prepare  it  for  issue  to  another  recruit. 

The  embarkation  camps  were  also  the  “farewell” 
camps  for  relatives  and  friends.  It  obviously  was  quite 
impracticable — well-nigh  impossible,  in  fact — for  the 
piers  or  transports  to  be  crowded  with  folk  waving 
farewells;  it  would  have  been  a  tremendous  hindrance 
to  the  whole  great  business  of  embarkation.  So,  from 
the  beginning,  the  Army  put  its  foot  down  firmly 
on  the  practice  and  drew  a  line,  hard  and  fast  and 
without  discrimination,  against  it,  thereby  proving 
once  again  that  an  Army,  the  most  autocratic  of  or¬ 
ganizations,  easily  may  become  the  most  democratic  as 
well. 

As  this  is  being  written,  the  armistice  which  marks 
the  welcome  and  inevitable  ending  of  the  war  is  being 
signed.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  to-day  that  any  con¬ 
siderable  additional  number  of  soldiers  will  now  be 
sent  from  the  United  States  to  France  or  the  other 
Allied-  countries.  But  the  problem  of  bringing  back 
the  boys  looms  large  upon  the  horizon.  It  is  not 
going  to  be  a  problem  easy  of  solution.  And  yet 
shorn  of  two  great  factors  of  the  transport  of  the 
boys  toward  the  war — the  necessity  for  the  greatest 
speed  and  the  menace  of  the  submarine — it  is  bound 
to  be  a  far  simpler  one.  When  the  time  comes  for 
them  to  begin  the  long  trek  home,  the  Army  Trans¬ 
port  can  be  relied  upon  to  deliver  them  safely.  It 
proved  that  by  the  way  it  carried  them  across — in 
necessity  and  dire  emergency  and  amid  vast  dangers. 
And  it  showed  more;  to  my  mind  it  showed  that 
the  marked  genius  of  America  for  the  solution  of 
transportation  problems — a  genius  so  often  shown  in 
times  of  peace — did  not  fail  her  in  time  of  war;  in 
the  time  of  the  most  critical  war  that  she  has  ever 
faced, 


The  work  of  salvaging  socks  and  sweaters  has  given  employment  to  many  women 
in  France.  In  this  old  monastery  building  in  Orleans  one  group  of  women 
has  repaired  250,000  socks  and  150,000  other  garments  in  three  months 


The  Saga  of  the  Socks 

The  true  story  of  the  Grandmother-in-Chief  to  the  American 

Expeditionary  Forces 

By  Melville  Chafer 


They  salvaged  them  in  southern  France — a  hugeous  heap  of 
socks 

With  heels  and  toes  a-gaping  so  your  Grandma’d  throw  a  fit. 
They  weren't  in  nifty  silks  and  lisles,  with  hand-embroidered 
clocks 

But  just  the  gray,  old-fashioned  kind  said  grandma  used  to 
knit. 

For  it’s  tramp,  tramp,  tramp  the  boys  are  marching, 

(A  thing  which  rips  the  toughest  woolen  socks), 

And  it’s  knit,  you  women,  knit  for  the  boy  who  does  his  bit 
While  you  hearken  to  the  Saga  of  the  Socks. 

ARACHNE’S  record  of  industry  is  outclassed. 
Penelope’s  continuous  performance  on  the 
loom  sinks  into  obscurity.  New  England 
knitting-bees  are  as  nothing.  The  Saga  of  the  Socks 
out-tops  them  all.  Granted  that  army  footwear  con¬ 


tributes  to  victory,  in  Tours  there  is  a  band  of  old 
women  who,  like  Madame  DeFarge,  are  knitting  a 
doomed  man’s  name — William  Hohenzollern’s — into 
every  twist  and  turn  they  give  the  woolen  thread. 
It’s  a  darning-bee  that  mounts  into  millions,  and  it 
happened  in  this  wise: — 

Howard  Bacon,  American  Red  Cross  representative 
at  Tours,  had  a  tiny  office  in  which  to  carry  on  the 
average  Red  Cross  delegate’s  working  day  of  twelve 
to  fourteen  hours.  He  had  his  problems  fairly  well 
in  hand,  and  was  sighing  for  more.  For,  like  every 
good  American,  he  fretted  to  be  doing  all  sorts  of  vital 
things  contributive  to  victory.  The  chance  came  in 
a  sudden  and  staggering  way. 

One  afternoon  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Salvage 
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Service  stopped  at 
Mr.  Bacon’s  office  for 
a  war-topics  chat — 
of  refugees,  munition 
plants,  and  cabbages, 
and  kings.  Arising  to 
go,  he  asked  casually, 

“  By  the  bye,  I’ve  got 
some  socks  that  need 
darning.  Can  you 
Red  Cross  people  help 
me  out?”  At  this 
rather  unusual  re¬ 
quest,  Mr.  Bacon 
stared. 

“Socks?”  he  asked, 

“your  own  socks? 

Why,  yes,  I  know  an 
old  woman  who  could 
manage  it,  no  doubt.” 

The  salvage  officer 
smiled. 

“Army  socks,”  he 
explained.  “Don’t 
knowhow  many  there 
are  yet,  but  I’ll  ad¬ 
vise  you  later.  We’ll 
pay  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  centimes  a 
pair.  Are  you  on?” 

“Delighted!”  said 
Mr.  Bacon.  And  that 
evening  he  sent  for 
old  Mere  Robin,  and 
told  her  that  she  could 
turn  a  pretty  penny 
by  darning  socks  for 
some  American  boys. 

There  might  be  a 
whole  week’s  work  for 
her. 

Next  day,  as  Mr. 

Bacon  sat  in  his  tiny 
office,  an  army  camion 
rolled  up  and  two  pri¬ 
vates  entered,  carry¬ 
ing  a  stuffed  gunny 
sack.  They  saluted. 

“  Socks,  sir !  ”  said  one. 

Cheerily  Mr.  Bacon 
told  them  to  put  the 
sack  in  the  corner. 

They  did  so  and  de¬ 
parted,  while  the  Red 
Cross  delegaterubbed 
his  hands  to  note  that 
the  sack  was  carded 
“ioo  pairs” — a  fine  week’s  work  for  old  Mere 
Robin! 

That  afternoon  the  privates  reappeared.  “Socks, 
sir!”  they  announced,  saluting.  This  time  there  were 
two  sackfuls.  Mr.  Bacon  stored  them  in  another 
corner  of  his  tiny  office  and  called  in  a  second  old  woman 


to  help  Mere  Robin. 
By  sunset  the  two 
had  made  fifteen 
francs  between  them. 
Again  Mr.  Bacon 
rubbed  his  hands. 
“A  fine,  patriotic 
work!”  he  chuckled. 

But  next  morning 
he  was  again  saluted 
by  the  two  privates. 
“Socks,  sir!”  they 
announced.  Mr.  Ba¬ 
con  looked  outside 
and  saw  an  army 
camion  being  un¬ 
loaded  at  his  door. 
He  counted  twenty- 
five  sacks;  then  sur¬ 
veyed  his  office’s 
modest  dimensions, 
andwhistled.  “Bring 
’em  up!”  he  said 
rather  wryly.  Then 
he  hurried  off  to  se¬ 
cure  five  more  old 
women  to  darn  what 
now  totalled  2,800 
pairs  of  socks.  By 
the  day’s  end  245 
pairs  had  been  sorted, 
heeled,  and  toed. 
The  Red  Cross  dele¬ 
gate — whose  office 
was  by  now  comfort¬ 
ably  cramped — found 
some  relief  in  calcu¬ 
lating  that  the  job 
could  not  be  finished 
in  a  fortnight. 

But  he  was  up 
against  a  Sisyphean 
task.  The  next  day 
brought  once  more 
those  respectfully  sa¬ 
luting  privates  and 
their  sententious 
“Socks,  sir!”  This 
time  the  sackfuls  were 
corded  in  big  bales, 
ten  to  the  camion. 
Mr.  Bacon  beheld  the 
spectacle  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  army  socks,  and 
his  brow  became 
sweat-bathed.  He 
put  on  his  hat  and 
hurried  off  for  more  old  women. 

In  the  public  square  he  encountered  a  string  of 
three  army  camions  headed  for  his  office.  The  driver 
of  the  foremost,  recognizing  Mr.  Bacon,  saluted  him. 
“Socks,  sir!”  he  said  respectfully. 

With  a  wild  gesture  in  the  direction  of  his  now  hope- 


One  of  the  grandmothers  to 
the  American  Army  at  work 


A  woman  of  Orleans  “carrying  on” 
the  work  of  American  women 


The  Saga  of  the  Socks 
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Bags  of  socks  which  have  been  mended  by  the  women  of 
Tours  and  Orleans  on  their  way  back  to  the  American  Army 


Pay  day  in  Orleans.  Many  of  these  women  earn  from 
Jive  to  seven  francs  a  day  in  their  work  of  saving  the  socks 
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lessly  swamped  office,  Mr.  Bacon  dashed  off  for  Salvage 
Headquarters  to  stem  this  ruthless  tide.  Passing  the 
freight  yard,  he  saw  a  sergeant  and  five  men  unloading 
some  box-cars.  “My  man,”  he  commenced,  “you’re 
attached  to  Salvage  H.Q.,  I  believe?”  Then  he  per¬ 
ceived  what  the  soldiers  were  unloading.  He  staggered 
slightly,  catching  at  the  other’s  arm.  “Sergeant, 
what — what  does  that  line  of  box-cars  contain?” 

The  sergeant  saluted.  “Socks,  sir,”  he  answered 
respectfully. 

“Sergeant,  this  is  too  much.”  Mr.  Bacon  spoke 
firmly.  “  My  office  is  already  oversocked.”  (He  meant 
overstocked,  of  course,  but  the  other  word  had  ob¬ 
sessed  him).  "Moreover,  sergeant,  there  is  not  an 
inexhaustible  number  of  old  women  in  France.  I’m 
a  patriotic  American — nobody  more  so — but  there  are 
limits.  This  must  be  stopped.”  The  sergeant  scratched 
his  head. 

“That’s  just  the  trouble,  sir,”  he  returned,  “you 
can’t  stop  army  orders,  once  they’re  given,  any  more’n 
you  can  make  a  mill-wheel  turn  backwards.  It  just 
keeps  on  going  and  going,  sir.” 

“Are  there — are  there  more  coming,  sergeant?” 
Mr.  Bacon  spoke  faintly.  “Tell  me  the  worst.” 

“I  understood  the  captain  to  say,  sir,”  replied  the 
other,  “that  there’s  two  million  pairs.” 

The  Red  Cross  delegate  wandered  off,  stunned. 
Two  million  pairs  of  army  socks!  He  tried  to  compre¬ 
hend,  to  visualize  it.  He  made  fantastic  calculations 
and  found  that,  if  laid  end  to  end,  the  socks  would 
reach  once  and  a  half  times  around  the  earth.  Of  a 
sudden,  the  whole  dreadful  truth  dawned  upon  him. 
“Good  Heavens!”  he  groaned,  “I’ve  been  appointed 
grandmother-in-chief  to  the  American  Army!”  And 
all  that  night  long  two  demon  privates  pursued  him 
through  his  dreams,  saluting  him  with  their  respectful, 
“Socks,  sir!” 

How  this  Gargantuan  problem  would  have  been 
solved  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  Germans,  only  heaven 
knows.  As  usual,  they  blundered.  Just  when  the 
American  Army  needed  its  socks  darned,  the  Boche 
started  a  big  push,  and  thereupon  French  refugees 


began  fleeing  southward.  When  Mr.  Bacon  received 
a  wire  from  Red  Cross  headquarters:  "Can  you  care 
for  so-and-so  many  thousand  evacues  he  glanced 
at  his  sock-smothered  office,  and  murmured  prayerfully, 
‘‘Can  I?” 

Down  came  the  refugees.  He  found  them  living- 
quarters,  secured  an  old  monastery,  rent  free,  from  the 
local  authorities,  turned  it  into  workrooms,  and  put  the 
refugees  to  heeling  and  toeing  the  two  million  pairs 
of  socks  in  which  our  boys  were  to  march  to  Germany. 

Pick  your  way  through  the  tortuous  streets  which 
girdle  the  fine,  old  fourteenth-century  Cathedral  of 
St.  Gratien,  and  you  will  find  yourself  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Psallette  where,  in  three  big  upper  rooms  of  a  one-time 
monastery,  you  will  come  upon  a  crowd  of  old  refugee 
women,  who  sit  recounting  the  hardships  of  their 
late  evacuation,  as  they  darn  the  socks  of  the  American 
Army.  “Every  sock  mended  is  a  German  ended” — 
that,  or  something  like  it,  is  the  cheery  motto  which 
keeps  their  wrinkled  old  hands  busy  for  eight  hours 
a  day. 

Nobody  but  refugees  need  apply  for  this  salvage 
work.  The  young  girls  sit  in  an  adjoining  corridor, 
opening  the  gunny  sacks  and  mating  the  contents. 
The  Army  pays  four  cents  a  pair,  supplies  the  wool, 
and  has  lately  extended  the  work  to  include  soldiers’ 
underclothes  and  service  shirts.  Starting  with  5,800 
socks  mended  during  the  first  week,  the  refugees  soon 
were  turning  out  from  sixty  to  eighty  thousand  pairs 
a  month,  while  their  weekly  payroll  reached  §1,300. 
The  Red  Cross  delegate’s  records  show  that  in  three 
months  he  found  employment  for  688  people,  while 
the  success  of  the  sock-darning  bee  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  fact  that  his  food  donations  for  the  same  period 
were  practically  nil. 

So  when  next  you  encounter,  among  Knitting  circles, 
that  old  canard  about  army  socks  being  thrown  away 
after  one  wearing,  just  kill  it  with  the  above  facts. 
The  American  Red  Cross  has  hitched  up  America’s 
knitting  mothers  to  France’s  darning  grandmothers. 
The  Saga  of  the  Socks  is  the  international  marching 
tune  which  helped  to  carry  our  boys  to  the  Rhine. 
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THE  steamship  America  sank  at  her  New  Jersey 

dock  with  10,000  cases  of  fruit  jams - ” 

Thus  began  the  story  of  a  Red  Cross  bureau 
hief  when  he  was  asked  about  his  job  of  looking 
fter  our  soldiers  in  France. 

“Of  course,”  he  added,  “there  were  other  things 
n  the  ship,  such  as  sixty  thousand  packages  of  safety 
azors  and  blades,  a  vast  quantity  of  tooth  paste,  and 
:ores  of  thousands  of  hospital  sheets.  But  the  fruit 
im  was  what  mattered.  Doesn’t  the  American  soldier 
rave  sweets  above  all  else  at  the  canteen? 

The  news  of  the  lost  cargo,  in  due  course,  was  cabled 
)  F ranee.  Quickly  a  message  came  back: 

If  impossible  to  procure  jams  ordered,  make  up 
ie  deficit  with  dried  peaches  and  apricots,  and  we 
ill  manufacture  jam  here.” 

It  was  one  incident  among  too  many  to  record.  But 
typified  a  policy.  The  main  duty  of  the  American 
ed  Cross  in  France  is  to  meet  the  needs  and  wishes 
the  soldiers.  This  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  before 
e  guns  ceased  firing.  The  Yank  in  khaki  must  get 
hat  he  wants  when  he  wants  it.  Difficulties  there 
:ay  be,  but  what  of  them?  They  must  all  vanish. 


When  this  country  got  into  the  war  the  American 
lid  Cross  settled  upon  a  policy  of  maximum  effort  to 
Bp  win  the  war.  Among  its  many  objects  in  that 
1  ection,  the  principal  ones  were  to  aid  our  own  soldiers 
‘d  their  families,  and  to  assist  in  upholding  our  Allies’ 
r>rale  by  relieving  distress  among  their  civil  popula¬ 


tions.  The  signing  of  the  armistice  last  November 
immediately  lessened  the  scope  of  foreign  relief,  inas¬ 
much  as  each  country  began  to  reassume  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  caring  for  its  own  destitute  citizens.  But  the 
end  of  fighting  caused  no  immediate  decrease  in  the 
service  to  our  own  soldiers. 

It  became  evident  at  once  that  a  large  American  army 
must  stay  in  Europe.  The  men’s  families  at  home 
were  sure  to  be  dependent  in  large  part  on  the  Red 
Cross  for  months  to  come.  Provision  must  be  made 
for  the  comfort  of  the  troops  returning  from  overseas 
and  for  those  whose  hurried  demobilization  was  ordered 
at  the  home  camps. 

Watching  over  the  American  soldier  continues  to-day 
to  be  the  Red  Cross’s  chief  task.  The  hospital  and  nurs- 
ingservice  here  and  abroad,  witha  record  of  30,000  enrol¬ 
ments,  is  diminishing  only  in  proportion  to  the  fighting 
men  s  gradual  return  into  civil  life.  Canteens,  recrea¬ 
tion  huts,  and  rest  houses  are  playing  their  part  where- 
ever  American  soldiers  are  traveling  or  camping,  in 
the  days  of  truce  as  amid  the  clang  of  war.  The  Red 
Cross  worker  has  accompanied  the  American  soldier 
into  the  Rhine  country.  Aid  to  the  relatives  left 
behind,  as  well  as  communication  between  the  men 
in  Europe  and  the  folks  at  home,  goes  on  as  regu¬ 
larly  as  when  the  guns  roared. 

The  important  though  less  spectacular  work  of  look¬ 
ing  after  homebound  men  from  cantonments  in  this 
country  kept  hundreds  of  canteen  and  home  service 
workers  busy  for  weeks.  Demobilization  of  the  newly 
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drafted  soldiers  proceeded  swiftly.  More  than  700 
Red  Cross  canteens  served  them  along  the  various 
railway  lines. 

How  far  the  arms  of  the  Greatest  Mother  have 
reached  is  shown  by  two  incidental  entries  in  the  head¬ 
quarters  records:  Appropriations  of  $35,000  were 
made  in  two  months  for  the  relief  of  soldiers’  families 
after  the  influenza  epidemic  in  Porto  Rico.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  colony  in  Christiania  formed  a  Home  Service 
station  in  November  for  the  special  purpose  of  aiding 
American  soldiers’  relatives  in  Norway.  And  all  the 
while  there  has  been  an  expansion  of  the  facilities  pro¬ 
vided  in  cooperation  with  the  Government  for  rehabil¬ 
itating  our  war  cripples  and  for  assisting  demobilized 
soldiers  to  get  remunerative  work  after  doffing  their 
uniforms. 

Although  it  is  plain  that  governments  must  decide 
upon  and  for  the  most  part  execute  measures  of  re¬ 
construction  in  war-wrecked  areas,  the  Red  Cross  has 
continued  its  relief  undertakings  wherever  its  coopera¬ 
tion  was  required.  In  short,  its  activity  in  supple¬ 
menting  governmental  relief  has  depended  upon  the 
decisions  of  the  nations  in  which  it  operated  during 
wartime.  It  has  stood  ready  to  do  what  was  wanted 
of  it.  For  instance,  relief  work  in  France  has  continued 
in  cooperation  with  native  relief  societies  wherever  the 
French  Government  .requested  a  continuation  of  our 
participation. 


Mr.  Davison’s  Announcement 


As  Henry  P.  Davison,  Chairman  of  the  War  Council, 
said  in  announcing  the  organization’s  after-the-war 
policy: 

“Always,  as  heretofore,  any  plans  adopted  will  assure 
complete  cooperation  with  the  respective  governments 
and  with  any  agencies  with  whom  relations  may  be 
established. 

“What  the  future  is  to  be,  no  one  can  say.  But 
that  there  will  be  an  appealing  cry  of  humanity  from 
all  over  the  world,  no  one  can  doubt.  The  needs  of 
France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Russia,  and  the  Balkans  will 
not  terminate  with  the  formal  declaration  of  peace. 
A  hard  winter  is  ahead.  Exposure  and  the  hardships 
of  war  and  the  dislocated  industrial  conditions  of  the 
world  have  produced  hunger,  want,  and  disease. 

“Politically  the  outlook  for  a  new  and  better  world 
is  bright,  but  the  economic  conditions  are  ominous. 
There  will  be  such  distress  in  the  world  that  it  can  not 
be  met  by  voluntary  organizations.  Governments 
themselves  must  bear  the  chief  burden,  and  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  cobperation  between  the  governments  may 
be  relied  upon  in  an  endeavor  to  meet  this  wholesale 
work  of  relief  which  will  be  needed. 

“In  addition  to  this,  there  will,  however,  be  the 
necessity  and  opportunity  for  supplementary  work 
which  Red  Cross  organizations  throughout  the  world 
can  do,  should  do,  and  must  do.  Certainly  the  women 
of  America,  working  through  the  Red  Cross  Chapters, 
and  the  women  in  other  countries  able  to  do  similar 
work,  will  find  their  hearts  dictating  more  than  their 
hands  can  do.  I  hope  no  woman  will  think  of  relaxing 


her  Red  Cross  activity,  but  will  rather  increase  her  en¬ 
deavor  to  meet  the  calls  for  supplies  of  whatever  char¬ 
acter  as  issued  from  Red  Cross  Headquarters  at  Wash¬ 
ington  until  a  comprehensive  and  definite  program  may 
be  worked  out.” 


The  Continuing  Red  Cross  Work 


In  an  official  announcement  issued  subsequently 
to  the  3,854  chapters  and  22,000,000  members  Mr. 
Davison  said: 

“We  must  labor  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Red  Cross  and  relief  societies  of  other  nations  to  the 
end  that  not  alone  the  heart  of  America,  but  the  heart 
of  all  mankind,  may  become  mobilized  on  behalf  of 
suffering  humanity. 

“While,  therefore,  the  plans  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  in  this  direction  cannot  be  formulated  specifically 
in  advance  of  the  general  relief  program  of  the  allied 
Governments,  the  American  Red  Cross  is  nevertheless 
planning  to  develop  its  permanent  organization  in  this 
country  upon  a  scale  never  before  contemplated  in 
time  of  peace. 

“Study  is  being  given  by  the  national  organization, 
not  alone  to  problems  of  international  relief,  but  to 
plans  in  this  country  for  enlarged  home  service,  the 
promotion  of  public  health  education,  development  of 
nursing,  the  care  and  prevention  of  accidents  and  other 
correlated  lines  which  may  contribute  to  the  health 
and  happiness  of  men,  women,  and  children. 

“For  the  completion  of  its  war  work  and  for  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  its  peace  program,  the  Red  Cross  is  fortu¬ 
nately  in  a  healthy  financial  condition.  What  the 
American  Red  Cross  needs  now  is  not  so  much  contri¬ 
butions  of  money,  as  the  continued  devotion  and  loy¬ 
alty  of  its  members.” 

In  the  last  sentence  was  the  keynote  of  the  Red  Cross 
Christmas  Roll  Call  an  appeal  for  continued  support 
through  membership  rather  than  a  call  for  funds. 

The  end  of  fighting  found  about  7,000  Red  Cross  men 
and  women  in  France,  where,  of  course,  there  was  an 
immediate  decrease  of  personnel  when  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  assumed  charge  of  the  anti-tuberculosis  cam¬ 
paign,  the  feeding  and  clothing  of  refugees,  and  other 
relief  affecting  the  French  people.  The  American 
workers  who  remained  on  duty  were  mainly  those  with 
American  troops.  Somewhat  the  same  conditions 
existed  in  Italy,  though  the  Red  Cross  had  much  to  do 
with  preparing  for  the  winter  sheltering  and  feeding 
of  the  refugee  population,  as  well  as  with  perfecting 
of  the  campaign  launched  against  tuberculosis  last 
summer.  In  England  there  had  not  been  much  civilian 
relief  work  even  in  wartime  so  far  as  America  was  con¬ 
cerned,  and  the  Red  Cross  personnel  devoted  itself 
to  our  army  and  navy  camps  and  hospitals,  the  extent 
of  which  has  naturally  diminished  with  great  rapidity. 

From  supplies  stored  in  France  have  been  diverted 
many  things  urgently  needed  by  the  Red  Cross  Com¬ 
missions  for  the  Balkans,  Serbia,  and  Greece.  Reliet 
work  by  Americans  in  those  countries  continued  to  be 
vital  after  the  armistice.  Hospitals  have  been  equipped, 
food  and  clothing  provided,  agricultural  training  schools 
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The  facsimile  of  an  appreciative  letter  which  M.  Poincare,  the 
President  of  France,  wrote  in  English  to  the  Red  Cross  Society 
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The  Red  Cros  s  is  essentially  an  organisation  for  emergencies .  Here  we  furnished  an  officer  who 
could  talk  the  Chinese  language  th  at  the  handling  of  the  Chinese  laborers  might  he  facilitated 


established  and  medical  attention  supplied  to  scattered 
communities  which  war  had  left  in  utter  destitution. 
A  special  appeal  on  behalf  of  tubercular  Serbian  re¬ 
fugees  in  France  met  instant  response.  Agents  went 
into  Albania  and  Montenegro  with  instructions  to  give 
aid  where  it  was  needed — and  the  places  were  not  hard 
to  find.  Cities  and  rural  regions  alike  have  suffered 
unbelievable  misery  throughout  the  Balkan  countries. 
The  commission  for  Serbia  has  seen  a  change  in 
leadership — Thomas  W.  Farnam  succeeding  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Ryan  who  resigned. 

An  additional  $600,000  was  contributed  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Committee  for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief  for  the 
months  of  November  and  December.  The  half  of  the 
story  of  sufferings  among  subject  races  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  has  not  been  told,  nor  a  fraction  of  the  misery 
alleviated.  Previous  Red  Cross  gifts  to  the  committee 
had  totaled  $3,900,000.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year 
it  was  estimated  that  destitute  persons  in  Western 
Asia  numbered  nearly  4,000,000. 

In  Palestine  a  serious  food  shortage  has  been  averted, 
employment  found  for  impoverished  natives  in  the 
larger  cities,  and  refugees  opened  for  the  homeless  wan¬ 
derers  left  in  the  path  of  war.  The  Red  Cross  Com¬ 
mission  for  Siberia  continues  its  emergency  work  pend¬ 
ing  an  international  solution  of  the  Russian  problem. 
The  needs  are  limitless.  Nobody,  can  tell  when  or  how 
they  will  be  met  in  full. 


The  Red  Cross  work  in  North  Russia  has  included 
the  establishment  of  an  American  hospital  of  one 
hundred  beds  and  the  daily  feeding  of  5,000  school 
children.  Activities  have  been  extended  from  Arch¬ 
angel  to  many  small  villages.  An  auxiliary  ambulance 
service  is  operated  for  the  medical  officers  of  the  army, 
and  everything  possible  is  being  done  for  the  care  of  our 
soldiers  in  that  frozen  corner  of  the  world. 

Here  at  home  the  effect  of  approaching  peace  has 
been  noticeable  in  a  diminution  of  personnel  at  Na¬ 
tional  Headquarters  in  Washington,  as  well  as  in  the 
divisions  and  chapters.  The  Christmas  Roll  Call  for 
1919  memberships,  however,  brought  opportunities 
for  a  large  majority  of  the  workers  to  keep  busy  until 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  permanent  future  of  the 
society  is  so  well  settled  in  the  public  mind  that  it  is 
safe  to  predict  a  continuance  of  effective  chapter  organ¬ 
ization  throughout  the  country.  At  National  Head¬ 
quarters  many  of  the  volunteers  have  remained  on 
duty  at  great  personal  sacrifice.  A  change  in  the  War 
Council  has  been  the  election  of  Jesse  H.  Jones  and 
George  E.  Scott  to  succeed  John  D.  Ryan  and  Harvey 
D.  Gibson,  resigned. 

A  complete  review  of  Red  Cross  work  in  any  period, 
even  in  one  month,  would  fill  volumes.  But  a  glimpse  at 
the  high  lights,  a  skeleton  outline,  suffices  to  indicate  j 
how  wide  has  been  the  organization’s  range  in  wartime 
and  how  great  are  its  possibilities  in  peace. 
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THE  little  hands  get  very  grimy  and 
dirty  sometimes.  Clean  them  with 
Goblin  Soap.  It  leaves  the  skin  soft  and 
smooth  and  in  a  healthy  condition. 


The  soft,  creamy  lather  of  Goblin  Soap  delights 
everyone,  especially  the  little  folks;  it  dissolves  the 
most  obstinate  dirt  and  will  not  injure  the  most 
delicate  skin. 

Fine  for  office  or  home,  toilet  or  bath,  kitchen  or  workshop — 
once  used  it  becomes  one  of  the  indispensables. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  Goblin  Soap,  please  send  us 
his  name  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  promptly  supplied. 

CUDAHY,  111  W.  Monroe  St.,  CHICAGO 

64  Macauley  Ave.,  Toronto,  Canada 

Goblin  Soap 

WORKS  WONDERS  * 


A  Pilgrim’s  Way 

By  Bjidyard  Kipling 


IDO  not  ask  for  saintly  souls  to  help  me  on  my  way, 

Or  male  and  female  devilkins  to  lead  my  steps  astray. 

If  these  are  added,  1  rejoice— if  not  I  shall  not  mind, 

So  long  as  I  have  leave  and  choice  to  meet  my  fellow-kind. 

For  as  we  come  and  as  we  go  (and  deadly  quick  go  we!) 

The  people,  Lord,  Thy  people  are  good  enough  for  me! 

Then  I  will  honor  pious  men  whose  virtue  shines  so  bright — 
(Though  none  are  more  amazed  than  1  when  1  by  chance  do  right) 
And  1  will  pity  foolish  men  for  woe  their  sins  have  bred — 

(Though  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  mine  1  brought  on  my  own  head). 
And  Amorite  or  Eremite  or  general  Averagee, 

The  people,  Lord,  Thy  people  are  good  enough  for  me! 

And  when  men  bore  me  over-much,  1  will  not  shake  mine  ears. 
Recalling  many  thousand  such  whom  I  have  bored  to  tears. 

And  when  they  labor  to  impress  I  will  not  doubt  or  scoff, 

Since  I  myself  have  done  no  less  and — sometimes  pulled  it  off! 

And  as  we  are  and  we  are  not,  and  we  pretend  to  be, 

The  people,  Lord,  Thy  people,  are  good  enough  for  me! 

And  when  men  do  me  random  wrong,  as  many  times  hath  been, 

1  will  not  cherish  hate  too  long;  my  hands  are  none  too  clean. 

And  when  they  do  me  random  good,  1  will  not  feign  surprise, 

No  more  than  those  whom  I  have  cheered  with  wayside  courtesies. 
For  as  we  give  and  as  we  take  (whate’er  our  takings  be). 

The  people,  Lord,  Thy  people  are  good  enough  for  me! 

But  when  I  meet  with  frantic  men  who  sinfully  declare 

There  is  no  pardon  for  their  sin,  the  same  1  will  not  spare 

Till  1  have  proved  that  Heaven  and  Hell,  which  in  our  hearts  we  have. 

Show  nothing  irredeemable  on  either  side  the  grave. 

That  as  we  live  and  as  we  die  (if  any  Death  there  be) 

The  people.  Lord,  Thy  people  may  be  good  enough  for  me! 

Deliver  me  from  every  pride— the  Middle,  High,  and  Low— 

That  keeps  me  from  a  brother’s  side,  whatever  pride  he  show; 

As  well,  all  pagan  heresies  of  speech  and  thought  and  pen 
That  bid  me  judge  him  otherwise  than  I  am  judged.  Amen! 

That  I  may  sing  of  crowd  and  king  and  road-borne  company, 

That  1  may  labor  in  my  day,  vocation  and  degree. 

To  prove  the  same  in  thing  and  name,  and  hold  unshakenly 
(Where’er  1  go,  whate’er  1  know,  whoe’er  my  neighbor  be) 

This  single  faith  in  Life  and  Death,  unto  Eternity — 

The  people,  Lord,  Thv  people  are  good  enough  for  me! 

Copyright,  1918,  by  Rudyard  Kipling 


Fifty-five  thousand  of  these  soldiers  reached  the  port 
of  New  York  in  the  last  thirty  days  of  the  Victory  Y ear 
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When  the  Troopships  Come  In 

Stories  of  the  riotous  welcome  our  returned  soldiers  receive  when  they  arrive 

By  Frank  JVard  O'Malley 

Of  the  New  York  Sun 

Illustrated  by  S.  J.  WOOLF 


THROUGHOUT  many  tense  months  of  a  spring 
summer,  and  early  autumn  of  the  war’s  last 
year,  ship-load  after  ship-load  of  khaki-clad  lads 
t  our  shores  to  keep  certain  pressing  engagements 
aroad,  each  toting  his  in- 
Mvidual  set  of  skids  and 
Hers  to  slip  beneath 
ilhelm  the  Over-Insured. 
ien  even  the  mightiest  of 
Oopships,  t  h  e  Leviathan, 
v,uld  swim  eastward,  black 
;d  silent  and  majestic, 
uough  the  Narrows  of  New 
VK  Bay  at  mysterious  mo¬ 
unts  of  dusk  or  at  an  inky 
rJnight  hour,  with  a  cityful 
1  more  than  14,000  souls 
apard — a  floating  city  in  it- 
v  with  a  population  equal  to 
ti!  sum  total  of  every  man, 

■'man,  and  child  in’  Hack- 
’ack,  N.  J.,  greater  in  pop- 
iltion  than  Augusta,  Me., 

'ining.  N.  Y.,  Bethlehem,’ 

••  or  Santa  Barbara,  Cal., 

■  not  a  human  being  in  the 
r,test  city  of  6,000,000 
ai  By  would  get  an  inkling, 
qword  of  mouth  or  harbor 
3  id,  that  the  ship  had 
0;. 

here  was  only  silence, 

1  b  silence,  even  among  the 

I  lgsters  in  khaki,  whose 

I I  m  e  r  y  campaign  hats 
ae  a  motionless,  dun- 
’*  ed  carpet  that  stretched 

H-oini  the  forward  main  deck  of  the 

,mng  ship.  The  young  crusaders,  under  orders 
.mam  quiet,  faded  out  to  sea  without  an  an- 
g  hand-wave  to  the  few  who  called  a  god- 
trom  passing  river  craft,  their  backs  turned. 


for  the  first  and  last  time,  in  the  general  direction  of  the 
German  Army,  as  they  stood  and  watched  in  silence  the 
lights  of  Coney  Island  recede  and  sink  into  the  western 
blackness  that  was  “home.” 

But  when  they  came  back 
again,  as  they  have  been 
coming  to  American  ports  for 
months,  are  still  coming  and 

will  continue  to  come - 

Eeeeeeeyip!  Eeeeeee!  YOW! 
That  second  trip,  in  the  right 
direction  now,  past  the  Lib¬ 
erty  Girl  who  stands  with  her 
substantial  feet  on  the  front 
porch  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  her  bronze 
brow  in  the  clouds,  is  some¬ 
thing  else  again! 

It  was  in  the  last  weeks 
of  the  Victory  Year  just  past 
that  the  home-coming  wel¬ 
comes  were  at  their  best, 
or  before  the  ban  was  put 
on  waterfront  noises,  the 
racket  causing  confusion  to 
navigating  officers  as  the 
troopships  crept  out  of  the 
mists  of  midday  or  the  fogs 
of  dawn  and  tried  to  nose 
a  path  to  their  piers  with¬ 
out  plowing  up  and  muss¬ 
ing  the  lawns  in  front  of 
the  Army  post  residences 
on  Governor’s  Island.  Those 
were  the  days,  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  last  November 
until  the  final  hours  and 
minutes  of  the  late  and  lamented  Victory  Year,  when 
the  harbor  during  daylight  hours  was  in  a  chronic 
condition  of  eruption. 

The  tiny  whistle  on  the  low  roof  of  a  two-by-four 
factory  perched  on  a  Staten  Island  hill  sometimes  had 
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the  honor,  because  of  geographical  advantages,  of  pierc¬ 
ing  the  skies  with  the  initial  eagle  scream  of  greeting 
as  an  inbound  troopship  loomed  out  of  the  mists  and 
steamed  up  the  bay.  Again,  the  honor  went  to  the 
basso  profundo  siren  of  an  outgoing  liner,  or  to  the  mad 
wail  of  anguished  happiness  which  a  sharp-eyed  engi¬ 
neer  in  a  certain  South  Brooklyn  factory  always  was 
primed  to  let  loose  from  the  deep-throated  whistle 
above  his  engine  room.  It  matters  not  who  had  the 
honor  of  starting  a  given  bunch  of  ructions:  instantly 
along  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  shores  the  whistles 
snorted  and  chortled  and  barked  until,  from  the 
Narrows  north  to  Yonkers,  all  the  sirens  of  the  world 
metropolis  had  merged  into  one  splendid  croon  of  joy, 
as  if  the  god  of  all  choristers  were  striking  his  tuning 
fork  as  the  morning  stars  began  to  sing  together. 

Labor  halts  in  mills  and  factories  boasting  of  water¬ 
front  exposures.  In  downtown  skyscrapers  of  Man¬ 
hattan  the  office  boys,  startled  out  of  their  deep  con¬ 
templation  of  a  choice  of  leaving  their  work  to  take 
their  twelfth  drink  of  water  that  morning  or  washing 
their  hands  for  the  eighth  time,  jump  to  their  feet  at 
the  first  blast  of  this  hap¬ 
pier  excuse  for  temporary 
relaxation — alas,  only  to 
find,  upon  skidding  toward 
western  office  windows, 
that  the  Old  Man,  the 
Junior  Partner,  and  the 
Misses  Tillie  Remington, 

Bertha  Underwood,  and 
Mignonette  Corona  have 
blocked  the  view  of  the 
whole  goshdarned  river, 
because  the  boss  and  the 
girls  want  to  wave  a  germ- 
disseminatingChautauqua 
salute! 

Somewhere  amid  the 
all-pervading  roar  of  wel¬ 
come  brass  bands  are 
playing,  afloat  and  ashore. 

Neurasthenic  tugs  streak 
out  from  shore  at  the  apex 
of  a  V  of  foam  to  bob 
alongside  the  towering 
troopship,  not  because  the 
tug  skippers  wish  to  seek 
“business”  when  the  warp¬ 
ing-in  shall  begin  but 
solely  that  they  may  race 
up  the  river  abreast  of 
the  vessel  as  a  busy  little 
volunteer  guard  of  honor. 

At  some  vague  spot  in¬ 
side  a  mist  of  leaping 

spray  that  seems  to  cling  to  the  after  decks  of  the 
advancing  troopship,  the  city  fireboats  are  shooting 
tons  of  water  plumes  into  the  skies  from  their  deck 
nozzles,  the  billows  of  white  mists  trailing  aft  and 
away,  as  if  the  giantess  sea  lady  had  come  home 
again  wearing  a  filmy  train  of  lovely  old  lace.  Every¬ 
where  is  movement,  noise,  more  movement.  And 
all  the  glint  and  glitter  of  sunlight  dancing  on  waters 


and  polished  brass  sizzle  forth  with  a  double,  quad¬ 
ruple  dazzle  of  brilliancy  as  the  police  boat  Patrol, 
with  “Hizzonner”  the  Mayor’s  Committee  of  Welcome 
aboard,  sloshes  hysterically  up  the  river,  and  so  enables 
the  sun  to  take  a  good  crack  at  the  shiny  tops  and  sides 
of  the  committeemen’s  three-quart  high  hats. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  a  returning  troopship  has  the 
ill  luck  to  make  her  home  port  on  a  wet  and  nasty  day, 
all  of  which  slows  down  the  hoopla  quality  of  the  wel¬ 
come  considerably,  does  it  not?  It  does  not.  The 
sun  cannot  dance  on  the  river  then  and  there  is  a  slight, 
very  slight,  thinning  of  the  cheering  crowds  that  line 
the  Battery  wall;  but  the  bands  still  bang  and  oom-pah, 
the  welcomers  hurrah,  the  men  and  lassies  of  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army,  the  Red  Cross,  the  “  Knights,”  and  the 
“  Y”  wave  their  flags  in  the  rain  and  hurriedly  prepare 
to  deal  out  coffee  and  buns,  cigarettes,  chocolates, 
telegraph  blanks,  and  post  cards  extravagantly — the 
“Y”  men  footing  the  bills  for  all  the  telegrams  the 
incoming  soldiers  may  wish  to  send  from  the  pier 
The  impression  should  not  be  permitted  to  persisl 
in  freshwater  towns  that  an  incoming  troopship,  onc( 

her  skipper  has  sightei 
Sandy  Hook,  keeps  oi 
coming  through  the:  Nar 
rows  and  into  the  Nort 
River,  and  never  slow 
down  until  it  is  time  t 
throw  on  the  ship’s  brake- 
opposite  her  pier.  Not  a 
all!  Frequently  a  corr 
bination  of  Customs 
Health,  and  Transpor 
Service  officials,  or  a  mei 
ger  of  low  tides  and  fog: 
sadly  dents  the  prea’ 
ranged  running  scheduf 
Too  often  some  natural  ( 
human  force  halts  tf 


troopship  down  the  Ba 


whereupon  the  last  inch' 
of  the  trip  from  Euroj 
to  a  newly  Americanize 
Hoboken  waterfront  a 
painfully  measured  off 
tedious  fashion. 

One  can  scarcely  ir 
agine  anything  better  c: 
culated  to  sustain  the  fe 
erish  interest  of  a  horr 
coming  doughboy 
sailorman,  at  a  point  ju 
this  side  of  delirium,  th 
to  r  a  c  e  him  westwa 
across  the  Atlantic  in 
six-day  liner,  and  the 
just  when  the  first  meaty  land  breeze  begins  to  ble 
chunks  of  atmosphere  from  the  Bayonne  oil  refiner 
out  to  the  homecomers,  to  have  the  skipper  of  t 
troopship  holler  from  the  bridge,  in  effect:  “Here 
are,  lads,  off  Luna  Park,  Coney,  and  a  likely  pk 
it  is  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  waning  day  and  nig 
Out  with  the  mudhook,  mates!  Warm  up  the  bea 
and  after  supper  and  a  good  night’s  rest  aboard  si 
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we’ll  resume  our  journey  and  dock  at  Hubbuckn  to¬ 
morrow,  or  mebbe  next  Thursday — if  the  weather 
clears.” 

Soldier  lads  during  recent  weeks  have  been  anchored 
in  the  Lower  Bay  or  off  Quarantine,  champing  im¬ 
patiently  at  their  chewing  tobacco,  for  twenty-four  and 
thirty-six  hours,  all  because  wintry  fogs  at  times  have 
been  so  solid  (this  on  the  word  of  an  Army  chaplain 
who  was  pastor  of  a  church 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 
therefore  of  a  probity  un¬ 
impeachable)  that  when 
the  anchor  was  chucked 
overboard,  at  least  eigh¬ 
teen,  sometimes  twenty- 
two,  minutes  would  elapse 
from  the  time  the  anchor 
was  thrown  out  onto  the 
og  until  it  hit  the  surface 
)f  the  water.  During 
hese  near-but-ever-so-far 
nelays  there  are  usually 
'ut  two  bright  moments 
i  the  lives  of  the  an- 
hored:  (a)  when  the  good 
hip  Patrol  comes  along- 
de  with  the  Mayor’s 
•ommittee  and  a  police 
and  and  glee  club  aboard ; 
id  (b)  when  the  bundles 
New  York  newspapers 
•e  tossed  to  the  decks  of 
ie  troopship. 

A  happier  sort  of  out- 
lrst  begins  to  detonate 
am  the  troopship  when 
ie  police  boat  Patrol , 
lr  upper  deck  paved  with  gleaming  high  hats,  draws 
ongside  a  transport  down  the  Bay.  Be  it  known  that 
j>t  as  an  American  savior  of  democracy  in  his  late 
t'ns  or  twenties  cheers  with  the  glad  youthfulness  one 
firs  in  a  college  town,  just  so  also  is  his  bump  of 
r  erence  developed  to  that  high  degree  so  noticeable 
'  the  throngs  of  undergraduate  cubs  that  surge 
t  ough  Chapel  Street,  Conn.,  Chestnut  Street,  Pa., 

0  ^Jassau  Street,  N.  J.,  on  the  night  of  the  day  that 
tl  right”  team  has  won  the  big  football  game  of  the 
y  r. 

vS  I,  in  the  course  of  the  day’s  work,  have  “met” 
bx>,  io,ooo,  50,000  of  the  well  and  the  pitifully  shat- 
e  d  soldier  lads  (most  of  them  quite  well  again,  thank 
c )  as  they  came  into  the  Port  of  New  York  in  recent 
n  iths,  I  could  not  help  but  remember,  while  watching 
n  make  game  of  the  pompous  municipal  officials 
r  other  formal  greeters  on  the  Patrol,  the  words  of 
ry  solemn  English  army  officer  as  he  described  these 
i  e  American  boys  in  the  thick  of  war. 

Straordinary!”  drawled  the  Englishman.  “  I  mean 

;  ay,  your  American  soldiers  do  not  take  even  war 
n  death  seriously.  Now,  when  one  of  our  Tommies 
1  es  back  of  the  lines  with  his  prisoners  he  may  have 
t  of  grin  on  his  face,  but  that  is  all.  The  poilu 
•  5  rule  is  a  very  solemn  looking  chap  as  he  escorts 
Sjerman  prisoners  rearward.  But  your  American 


boys— my  word!  I’ve  seen  them  come  into  a  French 
village  walking  just  behind  a  most  furious  Hun  col¬ 
onel — a  colonel,  mark  you! — and  laughing  uproariously 
as  they  prod  the  colo'nel,  harmlessly  and  playfully, 
with  the  tip  of  a  bayonet.  And  while  this  Hun  col¬ 
onel  chap  protested  over  his  shoulder  vigorously 
against  the  indignities,  the  American  boys  continued 
to  spoof  their  prisoner  with  the  most  ’straordinary 

expressions  while  prodding 
him  along.  ‘Make  it  snap¬ 
py,  kid!’  ‘Step  lively — 
plenty  of  room  in  the  for¬ 
ward  part  of  the  car!’ 
‘Officer,  he’s  in  again!’ 
‘Hey,  Jimmy!  Lookut 
this  perfectly  good  colonel 
the  cat  dragged  in!’ — I 
mean  to  say,  all  that  sort 
of  tommyrot.” 

And  even  though  a 
doughboy  may  have  left 
his  arm  or  leg  on  a  Flan¬ 
ders  field,  he  always  brings 
his  merriness  and  his 
bump  of  irreverence  back 
into  New  York  Bay.  The 
distinguished  citizens  who 
compose  the  Mayor’s 
committees,  the  Mayor  of 
the  world  metropolis  him¬ 
self,  inspire  not  the  least 
awe  in  the  youthful  sol¬ 
diers  draped  over  the  rails 
of  the  troopships  as  the 
Patrol  comes  alongside. 
A  committeeman  raises  a 
megaphone  to  his  lips  and 
declaims  impressively,  “We  welcome  you,  soldiers  of 
our  great  Republic,  home  to  American  shores  after 

your  magnificent  service  in  the  great  cause  of - ” 

“Well  then,  for  the  luvva  Pete,  mister,  drop  your 
horn  and  put  us  ashore!”  “When  do  we  eat,  bo?” 
“Hey,  Mister  Mayor,  chuck  us  a  steak  smothered 
with  lamb  chops!”  “Has  the  old  home  gone  prohibi¬ 
tion,  Guv’ner?”  “You  ain’t  gotta  coupla  loose  fried 
eggs  wrapped  in  hot  ham  in  your  pocket,  have  you, 
kid?”  “Aw,  can  the  speechmaking  and  tell  us  who 
won  the  world’s  seerees!”  “Hit  me  with  a  bottle  o’ 
beer,  Senator!”  “Hey,  you  cops!  1  committed  a 
coupla  murders  on  this  ship  coming  across — c’mon 
up  here  and  pull  me  off  and  lock  me  up  in  the  Tender¬ 
loin  station!” 

Then,  after  the  cigarettes  and  newspapers  and  choco¬ 
lates  have  been  tossed  aboard,  and  the  bands  have 
played  and  the  Police  Department  glee  club  has 
caroled,  up  the  Bay  toward  the  Liberty  Lady,  the 
Patrol  sets  her  course,  with  the  troopship  trailing  after. 
Precisely  as  the  huddled  immigrants  always  mass  them¬ 
selves  silently  forward  on  the  main  deck  when  an  in¬ 
bound  liner  sweeps  up  the  Bay  to  her  pier,  so  do  the 
homecoming.. soldier  lads  scramble  toward  vantage 
points,  once  they  glimpse  the  Statue  and  the  sky- 
reaching  buildings  in  the  haze  beyond,  on  that  part  of 
a  transport  which  a  non-seagoing  doughboy  from  the 
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Middle  West  has  been  heard  to  call  “the  front  stoop 
of  the  ship.”  Doubtless  the  wide-eyed  immigrant 
sees,  as  the  liner  swings  slightly  to  starboard  through 
the  Narrows  and  straightens  out  toward  the  river, 
clumps  of  trees  in  Battery  Park,  the  leaves  of  which 
certainly  are  of  solid  silver,  all  clustered  with  fourteen 
karat  golden  fruit  that  may  be  had  for  the  plucking. 
The  incoming  doughboy  has  no  such  illusions;  never¬ 
theless,  his  face  is  aglow  with  just  the  same  light  which 
radiates  from  the  eyes  of  the  young  immigrant  gazing 
up  the  Bay  upon  El  Dorado  for  the  first  time.  But, 
for  a  longer  time  than  in  the  case  of  the  immigrant, 
the  home-again  doughboy  bends  his  gaze,  fixed  and 
unwinking,  on  the  Statue  looming  aloft  and  then, 
beyond,  upon  the  dream  city  that  reaches  to  heaven 
through  the  morning  mists  in  shimmering,  trembling 
beauty.  For  the  Statue  and  the  Woolworth  Tower,  so 
soldier  lads  have  told  me  as  I  have  stood  among  them 
coming  up  the  Bay,  came  to  hold  a  high  place  of  honor 
in  their  mental  picture  gallery  of  remembrances  as 
they  kept  dreary  night  vigil  in  the  trenches  or,  per¬ 
haps,  lay  for  hours  in  a  shell  hole  with  arm  or  jaw 
gone,  smashed  or  torn,  neglected  and  forgotten— 
thus  they  had  thought  in  their  black  loneliness — 
by  all  their  bright  and  onetime  lovely  world.  To 
these,  in  the  lull  of  fighting,  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
and  the  skyscrapers  of  Manhattan  came  to  mean  all 
America— home. 

“God!”  reverently  murmured  a  colonel,  whose  ser¬ 
vices  with  the  28th  Division  of  Pennsylvania  shock 
troops  had  left  him  with  but  one  leg,  a  crippled  arm, 
and  a  great  red  scar  running  from  ear  to  jaw,  “  I  thought 
1  had  got  more  than  my  share  of  wollops;  but  when  I 
look  this  morning  at  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  the  big 
town  beyond,  I  realize  that  I  never  was  scratched  at  all 


compared  to  a  Philadelphia  boy  from  my  regiment  w 
have  aboard.  He  suffered  so  much  exposure  in  th 
trenches  that  he  deyeloped  meningitis,  which  affectei 
his  eyes.  And  now  he’s  coming  up  the  Bay  here,  wit 
all  this  wonderful  sight  spread  out  before  us.  He’ 
stone  blind.” 

When  it  comes  to  prying  loose  from  the  human  carg 
of  a  troopship  the  Homeric  tales  that  are  locked  in  th' 
hearts  of  every  mother’s  fighting  son  aboard,  one  i: 
baffled  by  the  great  characteristic  of  American  youth— 
bashfulness  and  fear  of  their  listening  colleagues’  bante 
and  ridicule.  Also  the  tales  are  slow  in  forthcominj 
owing  to  another  all-pervading  virtue  which  is  no 
thought  extensively  to  flourish  in  the  United  States 
the  same  being  modesty.  By  persevering  all  th 
way  up  the  Bay  and  North  River,  however,  one  some 
times  loosens  reluctant  tongues.  Bit  by  bit  the  storie 
of  personal  experiences  are  briefly  told  and,  after  on< 
has  heard  half  a  hundred  or  more  of  the  artless  racon 
teurs,  one  comes  away  filled  largely  with  a  realizatioi 
of  the  bald  sameness  of  the  narratives  of  bashful  lads 
who,  stepping  from  a  factory  bench  or  a  farm  in  a  peace 
ful  valley,  had  marched  through  the  gates  of  hell 
young  gentlemen  unafraid.  But  perhaps  if  even  th 
super  -raconteur,  Signor  D.  Alighieri,  of  Florence,  ha< 
made  seven  separate  trips  to  the  Seven  Terraces  of  hi 
Purgatory,  coming  back  from  each  trip  with  a  yarn  t 
spin,  the  Florentines  would  have  yawned  wearily  ove 
the  fifth  or  sixth  recital. 

“Well,  I  was  going  forward  at  Soissons” — so  ru 
the  tales,  with  slight  variations  as  to  time  and  plac 
and  nature  of  mishaps,  as  told  by  all  returning  officer 
and  men — “when  a  high  explosive  got  me.  The 
carried  me  back  and  took  off  my  leg  at  the  hospita 
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When  I  was  well  enough  they  shipped  me  over  here. 
That’s  about  all  there  was  to  it.” 

Thus  speak  the  self-conscious  youngsters,  even  when 
the  lie  is  given  to  their  humble  words  by  a  bit  of  striped 
ribbon  and  the  glorious  War  Cross  of  France,  which 
dangle*,  from  an  olive  drab  shirt  or  tunic  in  a  way  that 
screams  vehemently  to  heaven  that  this  most  decidedly 
was  not  “about  all  there  was  to  it.”  Time  and  again 
as  a  soldier,  propped  on  crutches  and  surrounded  by 
armless  and  legless  youths  or  uninjured  lads,  told  the 
interviewers  in  fifty  words  a  bare  outline  of  his  reason 
tor  having  the  Croix  de  Guerre  or  an  American  decora¬ 
tion,  he  would  race  orally  to  the  fiftieth  word  and  then, 
with  a  new  heartiness  and  much  more  deliberation,' 
:xclaim : 

“Aw,  forget  me,  you  newspaper  guys.  But  listen! 
jive  a  swell  boost  in  your  papers  to  the  Red  Cross, 
he  Salvation  Army,  and  the  Knights  o’  Columbus! 
3et  me?” 

His  buddies  crowd  close  (always  on  a  returning  troop- 
hip  there  are  at  least  a  score  of  doughboys  who 
upplement  their  brief  personal  narratives  with  just 
uch  a  remark),  and  every  olive  drab  lad  in  the  knot 
f  listeners  fervently  begins  to  add  his  exhortations  to 
boost”  the  Red  Cross,  the  Salvation  Army,  and  the 
mights — the  three  organizations  almost  always  being 
isted  in  the  order  set  down  here. 

There  was  one  tall,  tow-headed  lad  who  pressed 
igerly  forward  as  the  newspaper  men  were  question- 
g  a  wounded  soldier  one  stormy  morning  a  few  weeks 
;o  in  the  dimly  lighted  sick  bay  of  the  Leviathan, 
ie  troopship  having  just  been  warped  into  her  Hobo- 
n  pier  with  almost  12,000  returning  soldiers  and  sail- 


tered  the  great  ship’s  hospifal,  told  in  less  than  fifty 
words  why  he  had  been  cited  twice  for  extraordinary 
heroism  and  decorated  by  France  and  the  United 
States,  the  rest  of  the  pitifully  wounded  boys — those 
able  to  stand— crowding  as  close  as  the  limited  space 
between  the  double  tier  cots  would  permit.  The  tall, 
tow-headed  lad  who  had  pressed  into  the  circle  wore 
the  Croix  de  Guerre  with  palm  and  also,  it  was  learned 
later,  had  been  recommended  for  the  Medaitle  Militaire. 

“Who?  Me?”  suddenly  blurted  the  tall  boy  with  a 
gulp  of  astonishment,  his  face  aflame  as  it  came  to  him 
that  the  newspaper  men  had  dismissed  from  their 
minds  the  prone  hero  on  the  cot  and  were  fastening 
their  combined  gaze  upon  the  French  war  cross — with 
palm — on  the  tall  boy’s  breast;  were  asking  him  his 
name,  and  why  an  American  private  had  been  so  lav¬ 
ishly  decorated  by  France. 

“I  don’t — I  didn’t — remember  much  that  hap¬ 
pened,”  he  stammered,  already  beginning  to  edge 
away  painfully  from  the  limelight  as  more  and  more 
questions  were  being  shot  in  the  general  direction  of 
his  blushes.  “All  I  remember  about  it  was  that  1 
went  out  on  a  wheat  field  at  Chateau-Thierry — 1  was 
a  stretcher-bearer — and  helped  some  of  the  boys  in, 
and  then  I  went  out  and  helped  more  of  the  boys  in.” 

“In  where?” 

“In  back  where  they  ought  to  be,  in  with  us.  I 
guess  I  went  out  a  lot  of  times  and  helped  fellows  in. 

I  don’t  remember  much  of  the  details.  I  think  that — 
Well,  I’m  glad  to  meet  you.  Thanks.” 

And  he  faded  miserably  into  the  far  shadows  of  the 
sick  bay.  He  had  tried  to  make  light  of  his  exploits, 
but  as  he  spoke  the  writing  men  present,  who  had 
covered  battle  and  fire  and  sudden  death,  were 
conscious  again  of  the  truism  which  their  craft  learns 
early:  that  the  soldier  who  has  the  thrill,  the  e’xcite- 
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mcnt  of  battle  to  sustain  him  as  he  rushes  on  to  meet 
death  undoubtedly  is  brave,  but  that  braver  far  is  the 
fireman — or  stretcher-bearer — who  has  time  men¬ 
tally  to  debate  his  chances  before  calmly  he  decides  to 
say  good-bye  to  himself,  and  then  shins  up'the  facade  of 
a  burning  building  to  a  high  window — or  out  upon  a 
shell-swept  wheat  field  at  Chateau-Thierry  to  save 
a  brother  rimmed  with  flame  or  weltering  in  a  shell 
hole. 

SOMETIMES  the  exploit  that  won  a  decoration  was 
of  a  nature  so  magnificent  that  even  the  modest 
reticence  of  the  hero  (and  how  the  young  homecomers 
detest  that  word  hero!)  could  not  quite  fog  the  blaze  of 
glorv  that  had  lighted  his  path  to  fame.  There  was 
Johnny  Marks,  of  Arkansas,  for  instance,  who  came 
home  recently  aboard  the  onetime  German  raider  Print 
Eitel  Friedrich,  now  the  United  States  Navy  Transport 
De  Kalb. 

“Well,  1  was  going  forward  with  the  6th  Regiment 
of  Marines  when  a  high  explosive  and  gas 
and  that’s  about  all  there  was  to  it,”  et  ceterah-rah- 
rah!  Thus  Marine  Johnny  Marks,  running  true  to 
doughboy  and  marine  form  by  trying  to  tell  a  cosmic 
epic  in  fifty  words.  One  would  need  all  the  pages  of 
this  Magazine  merely  to  outline  the  things  that  hap¬ 
pened  to  Johnny  when  he  was  shot  at  Belleau  Woods 
last  June,  went  over  the  top  at  Soissons  a  month  later 
with  a  brigade  of  6,8oo  marines,  took  the  objective 
with  “little  more  than  a  battalion”  left  of  the  brigade, 
started  out  with  just  his  own  little  company  the  next 
morning  to  take  a  hamlet  from  the  Huns,  took  the 
hamlet  after  all  but  Johnny  and  four  other  marines 
had  been  killed,  and  then  was  stretched  out  himself 
with  a  bullet  and  gassed — with  now  only  two  of  his 
company  standing  beside  him — and  still  hanging  on  to 
the  hamlet  throughout  a  terrible  night. 

But  at  daybreak,  even  when  the  suffering  Johnny 
Marks  was  almost  ready  to  call  quits,  out  of  a  haze 
that  hung  low  across  a  swamp  staggered  a  line  of 
haggard,  dark-eyed  little  men,  their  muddy  uniforms 
the  color  of  the  blue-gray  of  the  mists  of  the  dawn 
from  which  thev  had  come.  Johnny,  with  almost  a 
last  effort  at  life,  raised  himself  on  an  elbow  to  welcome 
the  deliverers.  “Vive  la  France!”  he  gasped  and 
sank  back  unconscious  as  the  haggard  French  fighting 
devils  swept  onward  to  the  spot  where  Johnny  lay, 
and  charged  eastward  so  far  beyond  the  little  hamlet 
that  straightway  the  village  again  was  a  part  of  France 
forever  and  forever. 

SIXTY-EIGHT  thousand  Johnny  M-arks  reached  At¬ 
lantic  ports  of  the  United  States  during  the  thirty 
days  preceding  the  end  of  the  Victory  Year,  55,oooofthese 
having  been  landed  at  the  Port  of  New  York.  W  here¬ 
fore  55,000  of  the  Homeric  tales  were  brought  through 
the  Narrows  last  December,  tales  which  never  will  be 
fully  told,  perhaps,  at  least  not  until  the  convalescent 
lads  have  stretched  themselves  luxuriously  in  an  easy 
chair  before  the  home  hearth  in  Farmington,  Me., 
Pittston,  Pa.,  Chicago,  Ragweed  Junction  or  Helland- 
gone,  Mont.  Then,  with  a  plate  of  red  apples  and  a 
table  knife  at  one’s  elbow,  with  pop  and  mom  and  wide- 
eyed  young  brothers  and  sisters  listening  open-mouthed, 


the  traveled  man  of  the  family  perhaps  lazily  will  recall 
magnificent  moments. 

But  just  now,  as  he  comes  up  the  Bay,  with  wonders 
unfolding  to  port  and  starboard  that  sometimes  during 
forlorn  hours  in  the  Argonne  or  Flanders  he  had  feared 
he  never  again  would  see,  it  would  be  a  cruel  and  an 
unusual  punishment  to  ask  him  to  cease  feasting  his 
eves  and  to  talk. 

Navy  and  Coast  Guard  navigators  have  brought  him 
through  thousands  of  miles  of  wintry  storm  and  stress 
on  a  split  second  schedule,  with  all  that  nicety  of  exact 
seamanship  which  has  won  for  these  blue-clad  Ameri¬ 
can  gentlemen  extravagant  praise  from  the  sailormen 
among  all  the  nations  of  decent  peoples  of  Europe  who 
were  our  brothers  in  the  great  fight.  The  American 
Army,  particularly  all  that  beautifully  systematized 
Personnel  Service  of  our  Army  which,  under  the  able 
direction  of  Major  General  David  C.  Shanks  and 
Brigadier-General  George  H.  McManus  of  the  Port 
of  Embarkation,  is  ready  at  the  pier  with  the  gang¬ 
plank,  the  brass  bands  from  Camp  Merritt  or  Camp 
Upton,  the  railway  trains,  hospital  tugs  and  motor- 
driven  ambulances  to  expedite  the  debarkation  and  to 
speed  up  the  transfer  of  the  well  and  ill  from  the 
ship  to  nearby  camps  or  hospitals — there  to  remain 
during  the  few  days,  sometimes  weeks,  that  must  inter¬ 
vene  before  the  soldier  returns  to  mufti. 

The  blue-frocked  daughters  of  the  Great  Mother  are 
at  the  pier  end,  waving  a  welcome  with  their  flags  of 
white  and  red,  then  racing  back  along  the  pier  to  ar¬ 
range  for  the  distribution  of  the  vats  of  steaming  coffee 
and  buns  to  the  50,  the  5,000,  10,000  whose  innards 
must  be  warmed  and  filled  when  the  returning  warriors 
are  lined  up  on  the  pier.  At  the  shore  end  of  the  docks 
are  jammed  the  parents  and  sweethearts,  brothers  and 
sisters,  all  pleading  and  trying  to  bribe  the  Customs 
men  and  military  police  who,  thoroughly  ashamed- ol 
themselves,  are  compelled  to  tell  those  who  earn'  nr 
Government  passes  that  they  must  stand  on  the  far 
or  landward,  side  of  West  Street,  Manhattan,  or  Rivei 
Street,  Hoboken,  even  if  “our  Jimmy  is  aboard  tht 
ship.”  And  so  they  stand  there  (Government  passe- 
may  not  be  had  for  the  asking),  sometimes  for  hour: 
in  the  rain,  happy  because  they  can  hear  the  distant 
cheers  and  braying  of  bands  that  are  greeting  Jimmy 
thanking  God  for  the  mere  glimpse  of  a  foretop  or  : 
towering  stack  that  looms  above  a  pier  roof  as  th«. 
liner  snuggles  into  her  berth. 

A  greatest  cheer  reaches  the  outlanders  huddled  ir 
the  waterfront  street,  and  that’s  a  sign  that  the  gang 
plank  at  last  has  definitely  connected  the  troopshif 
with  one-forty-eighth  of  these  United  States.  Tht 
overworked  band  rips  forth  with  the  opening  strain 
and  aesthetic  harmonies  of  the  classic  which  greets  ai 
homecoming  soldiers  and  bluejackets;  so  great  is  th 
thrill  then  that  even  the  Red  Cross  girls  forget  them 
selves  to  the  extent  (I’ve  stood  at  their  elbows  repeat 
edly  and  therefore  know  what  I  know)  of  lifting  the 
soprano  voices,  too,  when  the  homecomers,  rocking  wit 
joy,  burst  forth  in  the  immortal  lyric  of  the  anthem: 

“Hail!  Hail!  The  gang’s  all  here! 

What  the  hell  do  we  care  NOhV!” 

It’s  shocking! 
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And  on  to  their  own,  their  native,  land  runs  the  olive- 
lrab  band  that  is  all  America — Cohens  and  Vander- 
>iits,  O’Raffertys,  Repettis,  MacPhersons,  Schmaltzes, 
iwensens,  Hoopers,  Lees  of  Vaginyuh,  and  Wu  Lees 
if  Chinatown,  sons  and  grandsons  of  ex-Presidents 
nd  their  chauffeurs,  entire  crates  of  Smiths  and  Browns 
nd  Joneses — piling  ashore  in  merry  tumult,  with  the 
road  grins  and  the  boyish  skip  and  jump  of  small 
American  youngsters  spilling  out  of  school  on  the  eve 
f  a  holiday,  hobbling  happily  on  crutches  if  a  leg  has 
een  left  in  France.  Gray-haired  men  in  mufti,  who 
jomehow  have  got  onto  the  pier,  cry  out  and  throw  their 
jrms  around  lanky  sixfooters,  kissing  the  home-again 
aldier,  who  -kisses  his  father  back  and  is  unashamed. 
,merican  men  do  not  kiss  their  grown  sons,  eh?  Well, 
tst  go  on  to  a  pier  when  a  troopship  comes  in  and  see 
>r  yourself.  And  as  for  the  sons,  so  many  of  them 
(ave  been  decorated  in  France,  and  therefore  kissed 
■iy  French  generals,  that  doubtless  the  osculatory 
meeting  of  their  fathers  comes  now  as  less  of  a  shock 
pan  in  the  old  days. 

Then  the  “litter  cases,”  the  last  to  be  brought  on 
p  the  pier,  are  tenderly  carried  down  the  gangplank 
ind  lifted  on  to  a  hospital  tug  or  into  one  of  the  clutter 
f  ambulances  waiting  at  the  street  level  of  the  pier, 
nd  the  blur  of  white  face  looking  up  from  a  blanket 


edge  blooms  into  radiant  joy.  Most  heart-gripping  of 
all — fortunately  they  are  few,  but  the  sight  of  only 
one  on  a  troopship  remains  in  the  mind  for  days — 
are  the  lads  whose  sight  has  been  blasted  forever. 
Everyone — generals,  admirals,  policemen,  and  steve¬ 
dores — makes  way  for  them,  unconsciously  reaching 
out  a  steadying  hand  as  the  blind  boy  in  olive  drab 
sets  a  groping  foot  on  to  the  land  he  never  again  will 
see.  And  the  blind,  with  the  feel  of  solid  earth  once 
more  beneath  their  feet,  “look”  off  in  that  fixed  way 
the  sightless  have  and  smile  their  thanks  to  God  that 
they  are  once  again  in  their  home  land. 

Ambulances  clang,  hospital  tugs  and  lighters  slosh 
away  with  their  happy  cargoes  bound  for  troop  train 
or  hospital.  From  street  to  pier  head  the  crowds  melt. 
And  the  lads  in  olive  drab  have  begun  the  last  lap  of 
a  journey  which  soon  is  to  land  them  at  their  factory 
jobs  again,  in  the  shops  or  in  the  peaceful  valley  farms 
of  an  America  which  to  many,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  may  have  been  (to  quote  the  great  ex-President 
just  laid  at  rest  on  the  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound), 
“not  a  country  but  a  polyglot  boarding  house,”  but 
which  is  now — thanks  to  the  homebound  soldier  and 
sailor  lads — a  far-spread  nation  of  two-fisted  he-men, 
and  will  be  forever,  unless  a  coming  generation  lazily 
permits  itself  to  grow  soft  again. 


The  Great  Peace 


Melville  Chafer 


“  To  give  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness  and  to  guide  our  feet  into  the  ways  of  peace” 


NOT  with  a  bleared  and  smitten  brow, 

Not  with  a  broken  sword, 

Nor  smouldered  in  defeat,  we  bow 
Who  come  before  Thee,  Lord, 

But  kneel  where  flags  and  freemen  throng, 

Hope  of  the  nation’s  eyes — 

Lord  God,  who  mad’st  our  soldiers  strong. 

Make  thou  our  statesmen  wise! 

The  dun  smoke  drifts,  there  dawns  through  hell 
A  resurrected  earth, 

Whose  hosts  await  what  miracle 
Their  pangs  have  brought  to  birth. 

Then  see  we  stumble  not  ere  long, 

False  stewards  in  Thy  sight — 

Lord  God,  who  wrothened  us  at  wrong, 

Purge  Thou  our  hearts  for  right ! 


Man  hath  not  won  so  high  a  fate 
Since  life  was  bred  from  slime. 

Nor  held  a  trust  so  consecrate 
To  stablish  future  time. 

Then  school  Thy  builders,  lest  in  pride 
False  Babel  rise  again; 

And  warring  tongues  our  work  deride. 
The  shame  of  unborn  men. 

Sober  in  deed,  in  judgment  slow, 
Kindled  beneath  Thy  breath, 

Let  us  uproot  the  tares,  let  grow 
Life’s  harvest,  dunged  in  death. 

We,  womb  of  earth’s  new  avatar, 
Implore  unsoiled  increase — 

Lord  God,  who  heightened  us  for  war. 
Humble  us  now  for  peace! 


A  first  crop  on  logged-off  land  in  North  Carolina,  near 
Bolton.  In  the  background  is  a  typical  logged-off  land  area 


Uncle  Sam’s  Farms  for  Soldiers 

Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  tells 
about  the  great  plans  for  the  opening  of  new  lands 

By  Edward  Hungerford 

% 

JET  E  RE’ S  something  for  you  or  some  of  your  kindred,  whether  they  went  to  war  or  not.  It  is  a  huge  plan  of  the  h 
United  States.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  acres  of  land  are  to  be  opened  up,  with  happiness  and  community  lij 
thrown  in.  The  new  farms  are  not  to  be  lonely  farms.  What  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  to  say  is  interestin' 


human,  and  important. 

HEY,  sister,”  comes  a  voice  from  one  of  the  cot- 
beds  in  the  big  debarkation  hospital,  “give  me 
a  minute  of  your  time,  won’t  you?” 

“Sister”  is  a  ward-correspondent  in  the  hospital. 
She  is  far  more  besides — the  graduate  of  Vassar  College 
at  Poughkeepsie,  the  daughte?  of  a  family  well  known 
in  New  York  since  the  white  man  first  came  to  live 
upon  the  island  of  Manhattan,  a  girl  who  has  had  the 
predilection  and  the  taste  for  refined  social  enjoyment 
of  every  sort.  Nowadays  she  is  ward-correspondent 
in  the  debarkation  hospital  that  was  wrought  almost 
overnight  in  a  once  famous  department  store,  a  huge 
structure  in  lower  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York.  The 

voice  was  that  of  little  Johnny  C - ;  Johnny  C - , 

from  a  small  Ohio  county-seat,  who  never  dreamed  of  go- 
ingfurther  than  Mariettaor,  at  the  farthest,  metropolitan 

Cincinnati;  Johnny  C - who  has  been  to  Chateau- 

Thierry  and  who  has  been  honorably  wounded  in 
the  service  of  his  country. 

“Sister”  crosses  the  ward — yesterday  it  was  Misses 
and  Children’s  Suits — and  takes  a  chair  at  the  head  of 
the  cot.  And  Johnny  C - -  begins  to  pour  his  story 


into  her  sympathetic  ear.  And  because  it  is  a  tru 
story  we  are  going  to  put  down  a  paragraph  or  two  of  i 

Johnny  C - had  spent  twenty-six  years  of  his  lil 

doing  nothing,  up  to  the  time  when  his  country  entere 
the  greatest  of  all  wars.  No,  not  exactly  doing  nothin: 
For  it  is  just  possible  that  the  Panhandle  might  hav 
ceased  running  its  passenger  trains  through  Johnny 
town  if  he  had  not  been  down  at  the  depot  to  met 
each  and  every  one  of  them.  That,  seemingly,  was 
man-sized  job  in  itself  and  John  lived  up  to  it  like- 
well,  like  any  town  loafer.  There  is  no  use  in  mincin 
words.  John  didn’t.  He  told  “sister”  quite  frankl 
about  all  of  it — how  he  had  fallen  into  a  habit  of  eas 
and  frequent  drinking;  how  his  father  bent  his  shoulde’ 
over  the  day’s  work  at  the  little  store  that  was  his  owr 
and  how  his  mother,  who  was  getting  along  in  year 
was  breaking  hers  in  the  unsupported  day’s  drudger 
in  their  home.  But  when  the  country  went  ini 
war - 

“They  got  together  and  they  told  me  that  I’d  betti 
enlist,”  he  said.  “They  didn’t  want  me  to  wait  unt 
1  got  roped  in  by  the  draft.  I  wasn’t  very  anxious  i 
first.  But  even  though  I  had  the  rep  of  being  sort  < 
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wild,  sister,  I  always  thought  the  world  of  both  of 
them.  I  went.  And  got  this  nasty  bit  of  shrapnel 
in  my  side.” 

The  ward-correspondent’s  face  brightened. 

“Which  you  will  be  rid  of  in  another  sixty  days  and 
ready  to  go  back  again  to  Ohio — and  see  both  of  them.” 
Johnny  shook  his  head. 

"Not  again,”  he  said  quietly.  “The  ‘flu’  got  both 
of  them — within  a  week  of  one  another.”  He  was 
silent. 

“You’ve  a  brother  or  a  sister?”  she  finally  ventured. 
“Neither.  Nothing.”  And  then  corrected  himself. 
“Nothing  but  the  little  business  my  old  man  left  me, 
and  pounded  hell  out  of  me  because  I  wouldn’t  go  to 
the  business  school  in  our  town  and  learn  enough  to 
run  it  properly.  Now  I  know.  I  saw  more  things 
than  Germans  at  Chateau-Thierry.  .  .  .  Now  I 

know.” 

Johnny  C - lifted  his  voice.  A  smile  came  again 

to  his  lips. 

“The  war  showed  me  some  things,  sister.  For  one, 
it  showed  me  myself. 

I’m  going  to  go  back 
to  Ohio,  to  the  old 
house  and  the  little 
store,  and  I’m  going 
to  run  that  little  busi- 
less  just  as  if  the  old 
nan’s  eye  was  on  me 
ind  my  mother  at  the 
■upper  table.  And 

hen - ” 

He  hesitated. 

"And  then?”  she 
epeated. 

“I  shall  have 
arned  the  full  right 
o  wear  this  little 
hing  upon  the  out- 
ide  of  my  coat.” 

And  so  saying,  he 
nbuttoned  that  gar- 
tent  and  showed  her, 
ghtly  fastened  to  its 
ping  and  well  back 
om  plain  sight,  the 
roix  de  Guerre ! 

Four  million  fight- 
g  men  are  on  their 
ay  home.  What  are 
e  going  to  do  toward 
aking  them  free  and 
dependent  and  self- 
spec  ting  and  effi- 
-nt  citizens?  How 
•out  work?  Will 
ey  get  back  their 
'i  jobs?  In  an  in- 

•mt  the  answer  to  this  last  question  suggests  itself; 

<  eady  there  has  been  an  effort  by  many  patriotic 
V ployers  to  hold  open,  through  either  consolidation 
!  teroporary  substitution,  the  positions  which  the 
>s  left  when  they  went  into  the  service.  But 


some  of  these  positions  could  not  be  held  open.  And 
many  of  them  were  filled,  and  filled  satisfactorily,  by 
workers  who  now  are  reluctant  to  relinquish  them. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  many  thousands  of 
cases  where  women  were  called  to  do  work  heretofore 
supposed  to  be  within  the  sole  province  of  men.  They 
have  done  it  so  well  that  to-day  it  remains  an  open 
question  as  to  whether  some  of  the  jobs  will  not  be 
known  henceforth  as  typical  women’s  labor  rather 
than  that  of  men. 

Will  our  men  who  have  won  the  Croix  de  Guerre 
or  the  Distinguished  Service  Order  upon  the  field  of 
battle  be  seeking  the  same  honors  upon  the  field  of 
business  opportunity?  How  many  thousands  of 

Johnny  C - s  are  coming  back,  with  his  spirit  and 

determination  in  their  souls?  And  how  are  all  the  rest 
coming?  And  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  them 
when  they  do  come,  in  particular  the  fellows  who  will 
return  to  their  home  towns  and  find  their  old  jobs 
gone,  and  new  ones  perhaps  not  easy  to  discover? 

It  was  to  find  the  answer  to  some  of  these  questions, 

at  least,  that  I  jour¬ 
neyed  to  Washington 
a  few  weeks  ago  and 
sought  out  the  man 
whom  they  told  me 
was  attempting  a 
most  careful  and  de¬ 
tailed  solution  of  the 
problem  —  Franklin 
K.  Lane,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Mr. 
Lane  makes  no  claim 
to  omniscience,  but 
he  has  given  real  time 
and  real  thought  to 
this  perplexing  and 
immediate  national 
question.  And 
through  the  province 
of  his  particular  job 
for  our  Uncle  Sam,  he 
has  attempted  to 
work  out  an  immedi¬ 
ate  and  practical  so¬ 
lution. 

“We  never  are  go¬ 
ing  to  return  to  the 
idea  that  was,”  begins 
the  Secretary.  “The 
United  States  is  not 
going  to  be  after  the 
war  as  it  was  before. 
The  man  that  comes 
back  from  this  war 
will  be  treated  by  us 
with  distinguished 
consideration  because 
he  has  taken  a  risk 
that  we  have  not  taken.  But  that  is  not  enough. 
That  man  I  believe  is  going  to  insist  upon  larger  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  himself;  and  the  largest  opportunity  that  he 
wants  is  to  make  himself  independent.  The  returning 
soldier  is  going  to  have  a  conception  of  a  social  America 


The  homes  of  the  first  settlers  on 
the  Shoshone  Desert  m  Wyoming 
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The  Roosevelt  Dam u  stores  enough  water  to  cover  Delaware  a  foot  deep.  It 
irrigates  200,000  acres  near  Phoenix.  It  cost  $1 1 ,000,000,  and  the  crop 
produced  on  the  irrigated  land  in  1917  was  valued  at  over  $14,000,000 


This  photograph,  taken  in  1911,  shows  alfalfa  grown  in  the 
Shoshone  district,  on  land  which  was  desert  land  in  1908 
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The  Arrowrock  Dam,  the  highest  in  the  world — 350 
feet  is  on  the  Boise  River  near  Boise,  Idaho 


Another  view  in  the  Shoshone  District,  showing 
crops  on  land  only  two  years  from  desert 
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that  we  have  not,  for  do  not  forget  that  this  war  has 
been  a  mighty  force  cf  leveling.  When  we  adopted 
the  draft,  we  did  a  thing  that  was  of  the  deepest  and 
most  jar-reaching  consequence.  We  did  a  thing  that 
put  the  millionaire’s  boy  and  the  lawyer’s  boy  along¬ 
side  of  the  boot-black  and  the  farmer  and  the  street¬ 
car  driver.  It  was  the  most  essentially  democratic 
thing  that  this  country  ever  has  done,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  draft  is  going  to  continue  after  the  war.” 

MR.  LANE  speaks  in  truisms — and  does  not.  We 
know  what  he  means,  but  beg  that  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  turn  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete;  from  the 
high  idealism  of  the  individual  thought  and  spirit  of 
our  Army — in  many  ways  and  because  of  these  very 
qualities,  perhaps,  the  most  amazing  army  that  the 
world  has  seen  in  the  long  centuries  since  the  Crusaders 
— to  the  actual  opportunity  that  awaits  it  upon  its 
home-coming.  What  is  he  going  to  do  with  the  Johnny 
C - s  who  have  no  little  store  in  the  home-town  await¬ 

ing  their  coming?  Ask  him.  He  has  definite  plans. 
And  because  his  plans  are  both  definite  and  prac¬ 
tical,  we  have  come  to  Washington  to  learn  of  them. 

“On  the  one  hand  over  200,000,000  acres  of  unpro¬ 
ductive  land,”  he  continues,  “ and  on  the  other  4,000,000 
returning  fighting  men  who  will  want  jobs,  or  the  hon¬ 
est  opportunity  to  procure  a  home.” 

We  know.  Land  and  the  returned  soldier.  We 
remember  how,  in  the  years  that  immediately  followed 
the  closing  of  our  own  Civil  War,  the  returning  soldiers 
of  the  blue  uniforms  found  their  ways  in  thousands 
and  in  tens  of  thousands  to  the  fertile  and  undeveloped 
lands  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas. 
But  those  were  fertile  lands;  and  Mr.  Lane  is  speaking 
here  of  unproductive  land. 

“Unproductive  is  hardly  the  word,”  he  affirms. 
“Those  200,000,000  acres  to-day  represent  a  veritable 
No  Man’s  Land  of  desolation.  And  yet  they  may 
represent  the  social  and  economic  salvation  of  America. 

“The  greatest  problem  that  any  country  has  is  its 
own  self-support.  Remember  that,  so  long  as  we  are 
both  industrially  and  agriculturally  independent,  no 
one  has  a  lever  that,  in  a  time  of  crisis,  he  can  use 
against  this  nation.  We  have  come  to  be  independent 
in  our  resources,  to  be  strong,  and  to  be  respected.  We 
-must  so  keep  ourselves.  Long  years  ago  we  were  the 
greatest  of  all  agricultural  people  and  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son  wanted  us  to  remain  in  that  position.  He  thought 
that  the  safety  and  security  of  the  United  States  lay 
in  the  fact  that  we  would  live  on  farms.  When  De 
Toqueville  came  over  here  in  1830,  he  said  that  the 
reason  democracy  was  a  success  in  this  country  was 
because  we  were  all  practically  living  on  farms,  living 
on  what  we  raised  ourselves,  and  were  standing  equal. 

“Yet  to-day  the  tendency  in  the  United  States  is 
away  from  the  farm  toward  the  city,  toward  industrial 
life,  toward  aggregations  of  people — away  from  the 
small  city  to  the  larger  town  and  from  the  larger  town 
to  the  metropolis.  People  are  being  drawn  from  the 
farms  until  to-day  one-half  of  the  arable  land  this  side 
of  the  Mississippi  is  unused;  so  that  betweenWashing- 
ton  and  New  Orleans  there  are  forty  million  acres  of 
land  privately  owned  and  unused;  so  that  in  the  great 
Northwest,  beginning  as  far  east  as  Minnesota,  there 


are  100,000,000  acres  of  cut-over  lands  that  practical 
are  unused.  We  have  a  new  nation  and  a  vast  nation 
the  undrained  lands  of  our  rivers  and  our  bays  a 
our  inlets,  lands  that  arc  as  rich  as  any  that  lie  out-< 
doors  the  world  over,  that  are  as  rich  as  the  valley 
the  Nile  or  that  of  the  Euphrates.  In  the  far  weste 
country  alone  there  are  at  least  13,000,000  acres  th 
we  can  put  under  water.  And  under  water  that  la 
will  produce  more  than  one  crop  a  year,  and  exce 
tionally  rich  crops,  too. 

“This  war  has  compelled  us  to  extend  ourselves  in 
great  many  different  directions.  Because  of  the  r 
cessities  of  our  condition  the  Government  has  taken 
itself  unprecedented  and  unthought-of  powers.  A 
so  1  ask  that  to  meet  the  problem  of  the  return 
soldier,  and  meet  it  at  once,  we  ought  to  take  advanta 
of  this  opportunity  to  do  at  once  the  work  that,  in  a 
event,  must  eventually  be  done.  For  one  thing, 
ought  to  reclaim  the  arid  lands  of  the  West.  We  ci 
store  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  in  the  basins 
the  Grand  River  and  the  Green  River  and  then,  at  tl 
right  time,  let  them  flow  down  upon  the  desert 
Arizona  and  make  it  raise  cotton  and  cantaloupes  a 
alfalfa.  This  is  not  visionary;  it  is  not  evendiffict. 
Mark  the  prosperity  which  already  has  come  to  ma: 
sections  of  the  West  through  the  construction  by  1 
Reclamation  Service  of  reservoirs  and  dams — many: 
them  already  world-famous — to  conserve  a  limiii 
water  supply  and,  through  thousands  of  miles  of  can  > 
and  laterals,  to  furnish  it  when  needed  to  the  thir 
land — the  land  which  but  j'esterday  was  desert,  :s 
homes  of  prairie-dogs  and  jack-rabbits,  the  land  of  • 
sage-brush  and  the  cactus. 

SO  MUCH  for  irrigation.  That  is  but  a  single  part  f 
the  plan.  Think  of  coming  east  and  taking  the  lai  ■ 
that  to-day  are  swamp  and  waste — that  have  too  mi  1 
water  instead  of  too  little — and  of  building  ditc  ; 
and  dikes  and  so  putting  them  into  the  service  f 
America.  Think  of  the  opportunities  which  exist  1 
the  delta  lands  of  the  Mississippi  alone.  And  of  ■ 
cut-over  lands.  Go  both  east  and  west  and  take  : 
stumps  out  of  them.  It  can  be  done.  It  should  t 
done.  This  is  what  1  should  call  the  real  making  of  : 
nation.” 

Mr.  Lane’s  enthusiasm  becomes  contagious,  't 
one  must  come  back  to  earth,  to  the  plain,  hard  realii  - 
of  to-day. 

“It  costs  money,”  we  venture.  “It  would  cos  1 

lot  of  money.  Private  capital - ” 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  interrupts  us.  He  - 
no  quarrel  with  private  capital;  but  he  believes,  sim 
and  sincerely,  that  at  the  present  time  this  partieir 
big  job  cannot  be  done  with  private  capital,  and 
frankly  says  so. 

“It  is  not  to  be  done  as  a  private  enterprise,  chi 
because  that  is  a  slow,  slow  process.  Men  become  -  - 
couraged  and  disheartened  when  they  face  the  prob. ' 
of  pulling  a  single  Oregon  fir  stump  out  of  the  grou  • 
Multiply  that  particular  problem  by  the  tens  of  th  - 
sands,  and  you  will  see  a  task  that  requires  not  meif 
large  capital  but  large  organization.” 

I  think  I  know  what  the  Secretary  means.  A  v 
years  ago  private  capital  started  an  extensive  redan- 
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ion  scheme  in  western  New  York — there  are  few 
oiks  who  realize  that  the  State  of  New  York  ranks 
ourth  among  those  of  the  Union  in  its  acreage  of  waste 
nd  swampy  land.  That  private  reclamation  scheme 
as  a  hard  job,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
rate,  out  of  its  funds,  dug  the  drainage  canal,  and  a 
lirly  big  Wall  Street  banking  house  financed  the  pro- 
•ct  and  sene  an  expert  construction  engineer  of  high 
dents  to  supervise  it.  It  took  time  and  money — 
lore  than  $4,000,000 — to  make  the  rich,  black  muck 
it  for  the  grow- 
g  of  garden 
uck,  and  when 
le  entire  thing 
as  done,  there 
as  less  than 
000  acres  re- 
limed.  And  we 
ive  just  been 
Iking  of  mil- 
ms  of  acres. 

But  the  thing 
«n  be  done.  It 
snply  requires 
on  and  money 
•and  time.  We 
live  the  men 
iw,  not  merely 
h  n  d  r  e  d  s  of 
Dusands  but 
a  ually  millions, 
cciplined  and 
c^anized  and 
t  ined  for  work. 

^  have  the 
no  n  e  y  —  or 

>  mid  have  by  the  time  we  succeed  in  cancelling  the 
v  1  munition  obligations  of  which  the  coming  of  a 
qck  peace  has  relieved  us.  So  far  Mr.  Lane  has 
b  n  most  modest  in  his  financial  demands  upon  Con- 
?ss  Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  all  that  he 
h  asked,  or  received,  although  he  knows  that  this 
*  not  carry  him  a  very  great  distance.  To  ac- 
:< lplish  real  results  he  must  speak  in  millions,  per- 
'  s  in  quarter-billions  or  half-billions,  for  real  results 
Ter  can  be  attained  if  the  big  job  is  to  be  done  by 
1;-'es.  And  Mr.  Lane  only  sees  the  thing  in  real 
'eilts. 

1  can  conceive  of  a  United  States,”  he  says,  “that 
v  be  as  r'ch  per  acre  as  France,  in  which  the  people 
1  be  divided  into  small  communities,  industrial 
'  mumties  as  well  as  agricultural,  despite  the  fact 
the  farmer  is  the  poorest  man  in  the  world  to 
'  lop  any  kind  of  cooperative  scheme.  He  needs 
'  tance  and  almost  always  is  hampered  by  a  lack  of 
Jtal.  The  soldier-farmers  that  I  should  like  to  see 

ight  to  our  national  land  development  would 
(,be  hampered  in  this  fashion. 

cor  instance,  here  is  a  boy  back  from  overseas.  He 
dies  New  York,  disembarks,  goes  back  home  for  a 
r  *  ar|d  tben  gets  a  chance  to  enter  one  of  the  great 
1  ps  that  will  be  formed  looking  toward  the  redemp- 
c  of  some  of  our  hitherto  wasted  land.  He  gets 
a‘s.  Out  of  these  he  pays  a  certain  amount  for  his 


The  North  Platte  project,  N  ehrasha-Wyoming.  Harvest¬ 
ing  wheat  on  the  Ballantine  Thomas  ranch  near 
Mitchell,  showing  progress  from  original  desert  land 


board  and  will  still  be  able,  I  hope,  to  save  enough  in 
a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years  to  pay  a  first  instal¬ 
ment  on  a  farm  anywhere  north,  south,  or  west  and 
have  that  as  his  very  own.  It  will  be  a  farm  that 
will  be  prepared— not  a  piece  of  wild  land,  .but  a 
farm  in  a  settlement  which  has  its  roads  already 
built.  It  will  be  a  farm  already  surveyed,  fenced, 
a  house  and  barn  built,  and  the  land  cleared  so 
that  a  man  can  move  in  his  furniture  and  begin  life  at 
once.  These  farms  will  be  connected  by  good  roads 

with  the  railroad, 
if  they  are  not 
located  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  it. 
And  they  will  be 
located  upon 
land  approved  of 
by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  as  best  suited 
for  the  raising  of 
certain  crops. 
Nor  is  this  all. 
The  Government 
will  be  prepared 
to  assist  him 
upon  fair  and 
even  generous 
terms  in  securing 
and  financing  his 
furniture,  farm 
implements,  and 
necessary  live- 
stock. 

“Remember, 
this  is  not  in  any 

way  to  be  done  as  charity,  nor  is  any  man  to  be  coerced 
into  taking  up  this  work.  It  is  to  be  real  opportunity 
which  the  Government,  out  of  appreciation  for  the  fine 
service  rendered  by  its  boys,  gives  to  them.  They  will 
pay  back  the  money  it  costs,  with  interest,  but  they  can 
pay  it  back  over  a  period  of  forty  years,  and  no  man  is 
to  be  confined  in  his  choice  to  the  project  upon  which 
he  works.  The  man  who  drains  a  great  farm  in  South 
Carolina  may  choose  a  farm  in  Arizona  or  in  Idaho. 
We  have  spent  $50,000,000  a  day  in  fighting  the  Boches 
and  surely  we  can  afford  to  spend  the  equivalent  of 
a  few  days’  war  outgo  in  setting  up  for  life  the  men 
who  helped  whip  them.  We  have  planned  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  men  who  come  back  sightless,  armless, 
legless.  They  will  remain  in  our  continuing  care. 
But  the  men  who  come  back  able  to  work  will  not 
ask  or  expect  that  they  be  given  anything  else  than  a 
fresh  chance  in  the  world.  And  that  chance  they 
ought  to  have.” 

There  is  a  question  which  has  been  gathering  in  our 
minds  ever  since  the  Secretary  first  spoke  of  those  ready¬ 
made  farms  to  which  he  would  bring  the  soldiers.  To 
us,  it  is  a  sort  of  fundamental — this  growing  tendency 
for  folk  to  avoid  the  loneliness  of  the  farm  and  to 
gather  in  communities.  Yet,  although  as  a  problem  it 
is  fundamental,  it  is  by  no  means  without  solution. 
The  Western  New  York  reclamation  project  to  which 
we  have  already  referred  has  planned  not  to  have  the 
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owners  of  its  small  unit  truck-farms  live  upon  their 
valuable  acreage  but  in  groups  upon  the  less  valuable 
uplands.  In  groups  they  would  gain  social  and  com¬ 
munity  advantages;  while  motor-busses  or,  if  the 
enterprise  grows  to  large  enough  proportions,  a  small 
electric  railway  would  take  the  workers  to  the  muck 
fields,  just  as  men  and  women  in  the  cities  travel  to 
the  factories. 

This  important  phase  of  the  problem  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  already  has  anticipated  and,  in  his  own 
clear-planning  mind,  solved.  He  reaches  for  his  scratch 
pad  and  begins  making  a  diagram  of  a  small  town-plat 
upon  it.  Here  in  the  centre  are  the  group  of  houses: 
the  neat  and  well-planned  community  building  which 
is  both  church  and  school  and  several  things  more, 
with  its  motion-picture  machine  and  its  various  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  social  gatherings  of  every  sort;  and  here  is 
the  store,  and  the  creamery  or  the  cannery  or  the 
flour-mill. 

Last  June,  when  1  was  in  Detroit,  Henry  Ford  told 
me  of  a  single  one  of  the  thousand  and  one  ideas  that 
he  carries  in  that  creative  head  of  his.  As  a  war 
measure  in  the  preceding  autumn,  he  had  harvested 
40,000  bushels  of  wheat  on  the  front  lawns  of  his  great 
estate  on  the  edge  of  the  river.  Nor  was  that  all. 
Mr.  Ford  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  sending 
wheat  to  Minneapolis  to  be  milled  was  like  carrying 
coals  to  Newcastle.  Therefore,  he  had  determined 
to  set  up,  in  his  own  suburban  locality  of  Dearborn,  a 
small  but  extremely  modern  and  efficient  flour  mill. 
If  this  mill  was  a  success  he  intended  to  repeat  it  in 
small  communities  from  coast  to  coast,  as  a  part  of  his 
large  plans  for  the  development  and  extension  of  his 
agricultural  devices.  There  is  much  meat  in  this  partic¬ 
ular  Ford  idea.  It  dovetails  admirably  with  the  large 
vision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  recognizes 
the  fact  that  to  re-establish  the  small,  successful  com¬ 
munity  in  the  United  States — second  only  to  the  open 
farm  as  a  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  national  strength 
— the  small  community  must  be  well-planned,  modern, 
and  efficient,  else  it  can  hardly  hope  to  win  a  lasting 
success. 

NE  thing  more. 

On  my  way  north  from  Washington  1  fell  in  with 
two  lieutenants  who  were  on  their  way  to  Massachusetts 
for  formal  discharge  before  proceeding  to  their  homes. 
They  had  been  overseas  on  special  detail,  and  had  to 
report  to  the  War  Department  before  receiving  their 
releases.  The  armistice  had  been  signed,  peace  was 
in  the  air.  And  each  man  was  looking  toward  the 
future.  I,  myself,  was  filled  with  the  Lane  plan,  so 
big,  so  broad,  so  idealistic  in  its  vision,  and  yet  so  very 
practical  withal.  I  told  them  something  of  it.  At  first 
they  were  not  greatly  impressed. 

“Stump  lands,  battle-scarred  like  northern  France,” 


repeated  the  older  of  the  two.  “Pulling  stumps  c 
the  rough  land  and  getting  down  to  the  hard  work  of 

farmer.  A  big  plan,  all  right,  but - ” 

“But?”  1  repeated. 

“Suppose  the  boys  that  come  back  don’t  want  to  pi 
stumps.  We  don’t.  We’re  going  home  to  shove  sor 
of  those  fellows  at  the  Court  House  and  the  City  H; 
out  of  the  soft  jobs  that  they  have  held  for  the  t\ 
years  we’ve  been  fighting  for  them.  They  may  go  o 
and  pull  the  stumps.  But  we  are  going  to  have  tl 
say  in  the  matter.  And  don’t  you  forget  that.” 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  not  forgotten  th. 
either.  He  is  far  too  sympathetic  and  far  too  practic 
as  well  to  overlook  such  a  possible  reaction.  He  sa) 
“We  men  who  are  in  politics  to-day  have  seen  c* 
day.  The  soldiers  who  are  now  returning  are  going  1 
take  charge  of  the  politics  of  the  United  States.  TL 
are  going  to  take  charge  of  the  social  problems  as  w  . 
They  are  going  to  insist  upon  industrial  as  well  > 
social  equality.  And  yet  we  know  that  this  does  r: 
mean  necessarily  that  the  nation  must  be  run  by  th  1 
simplv  because  they  were  soldiers;  not  at  all,  in  faJ 
unless  they  have  the  qualities  that  give  them  foresi;: 
and  good  sense. 

“This  does  not  alter  the  fact,  however,  that  ; 
should  prepare  for  them,  and  prepare  for  them  at  or . 
We  must  realize  that  these  returning  men  are  comra: ; 
and  that  they  are  going  to  work  together  as  they  fou  t 
Together.  We  ought  to  spread  this  feeling  through' [ 
the  entire  country.  And  the  fighting  men  themsel ; 
ought  to  understand,  and  understand  thorougl , 
that  we  who  have  been  left  behind  are  also  in  the  sen ; 
of  the  nation,  that  we  have  "been  trying  to  do  someth’ 
large  for  it  and  along  real  lines  of  accomplishment.” 
The  Secretary’s  voice  softens: 

“You  know  that  there  is  a  big  man  and  a  little  ri 
in  each  of  us,”  he  says,  “and  the  little  man  has  end 
his  daw  He  was  the  selfish,  egotistic,  narrow,  mor  • 
making  fellow.  Just  as  soon  as  this  country  went  0 
the  war  the  big  man  came  out.  The  big  man  in  e 
each  of  us  was  challenged  and  he  arose  at  once  J 
responded.  We  found  railroad  presidents  and  ban  > 
and  merchants  and  manufacturers  coming  downo 
Washington  and  saying,  ‘We  want  our  opportu  v 
to  help.’  It  was  not  selfish;  it  was  noble.  And  it 
spirit,  if  still  carried  out  in  the  perplexing  days  wl  h 
so  soon  are  to  come  to  us,  will  make  this  country  a  * 
land  in  which  these  boys  who  come  back  will  find  t 
they  have  been  cared  for;  that  helpfulness  has  com  0 
take  the  place  of  indifference,  and  cooperation  to  sup  > 
ment  individual  initiative.”  j  l 

Which,  I  think,  quite  disposes  of  the  contention)' 
the  young  lieutenants,  and  clears  the  way  toward  K 
consummation  of  the  clearest  and  most  definite  pla  » 
national  reconstruction  which  yet  has  come  to  iy 
attention. 


iimiii  to  France  Four  paintings  by  F.  LUIS  MORA 
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°  you.  Joan  of  Arc,  whose  spirit  of 
freedom  was  inspired  from  fieaven 


o  you.  the  mothers  of  France,  whose  courage  and 
belief  in  your  sons  have  made  them  invincible 
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nd  again  to  you.  brave  men,  whose 
one  great  joy  was  sacrifice 


A  Painter’s  Tribute  to  France 


rHE  painter  of  the  four  panels  which  constitute 
“A  Tribute  to  France,”  F.  Luis  Mora,  is  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  American  artist  whose  brush  has 
ven  many  notable  posters  and  paintings  to  the 
mse  of  war.  They  have  expressed,  most  vividly 
id  beautifully,  the  ideals  for  which  we  have  been 
riving. 

These  ideals  Mr.  Mora  appraised  and  appreciated 
rough  his  temperament  of  foreign  ancestry  which 
is  found  its  home  in  a  strange  land.  His  mother  was  a 
Irenchwoman  who  traced  her  lineage  far  back  to  the 
icient  Basques.  His  father  was  a  Spaniard.  Bom 
Spain,  Mr.  Mora  came  to  the  United  States  when 
young  boy,  and  in  the  environment  of  this  younger 
ition  developed  into  a  lover  of  Americanism. 

“Not,  however,”  he  says  in  explanation,  “to  the 
elusion  of  other  races  and  languages.  But  I  do 
lieve  that  America  in  itself  is  a  composite  of  the  finest 
i  alities  of  other  nations.  And  because  we  have  in 
immon  with  France  one  of  her  most  splendid  charac- 
1  istics,  we  have  been  able  to  feel  with  her  and  to 
trill  so  deeply  to  her  example. 

“All  during  the  war  my  heart  was  with  France.  I 
nlized  her  as  never  before;  and  when  I  stood  in  front 
<  my  easel  I  felt  that,  in  some  way,  I  had  to  express 
vj  reverence  for  her,  what  she  meant  to  me — what  she 
trifled,  1  am  sure,  to  all  Americans.  How  to  do  it? 
Iddenly  the  whole  scheme  of  the  four  panels  flashed 


upon  me  and  it  was,  as  best  1  could  crystallize  it,  a 
tribute  to  France. 

“The  tribute  is  to  her  love  for  freedom,  her  passion 
for  an  ideal,  her  calm  glory  of  sacrifice.  These  three, 
which  are  inseparable  it  seems,  are  the  spirit  of  France. 
From  the  love  for  freedom  and  the  passion  for  an  ideal 
were  bom  the  flames  that,  long  ago,  carried  the  soul  of 
Joan  of  Arc  to  an  immortality  that  has  inspired  the 
world,  and  have  now  swept  the  souls  of  millions  of 
Frenchmen  to  heroic  death  and  glorious  sacrifice. 
The  mothers  of  France,  .the  wives,  the  children — these 
gave  their  hearts  and  dreams,  not  on  the  pyre  nor  in  the 
flames  of  battle,  but  in  the  silence  of  simple  and  com¬ 
plete  sacrifice. 

“And  it  seems  to  me,  too,  that  this  spirit  of  France 
has  always  been  truly  represented  by  her  men  of  arts 
and  letters,  her  thinkers.  I  merely  suggested  a  few  of 
them  in  my  picture;  they  are  not  actual  portraits. 
There  is  Zola,  who  fought,  I  might  say,  for  justice  and 
the  freedom  of  man,  particularly  in  his  courageous 
defense  of  Dreyfus.  There  is  Hugo,  who  fought  for  the 
freedom  of  humanity  against  tyrannous  social  laws, 
especially  in  his  ‘Les  Miserables.’  And  there  are  Rodin 
and  Manet,  great  artists,  who  fought  continually  for 
freedom  in  art,  for  freedom  of  youth  to  express  itself. 

“That  is  the  exalted,  the  real  spirit  of  France.  To 
her  love  for  freedom,  and'  the  sacrifices  she  has  always 
been  ready  to  make  for  it,  we  pay  our  tribute.” 


The  Return  of  the  Wounded 

By  Margaret  Ashmun 

DEAR  were  they  to  us  when  they  went  away, 

And  now  returning  are  they  dearer  still. 

,  Then  they  departed,  eager  to  fulfill 

Their  country’s  pledge,  and  not  afraid  to  lay 
Their  bodies  on  the  altar.  So  to-day 

We  meet  them  marked  by  sacrifice,  and  thrill 
•'  With  pride,  not  sordid  pity.  Come  what  will, 

They  need  not  shrink  from  what  our  eyes  shall  say. 

To  us  who  love,  there  are  no  faces  marred. 

Hands  impotent,  or  lame  and  halting  feet, 

For  well  we  know  their  souls  were  never  scarred; 

Their  courage  marches  ever  straight  and  fleet. 

Anew  the  windows  of  our  hearts  are  starred 
With  their  great  service — glorious,  complete. 


“The  Day” 


UNDER  a  blue  sky  and  sailing  over  a  peaceful 
sea,  a  group  of  German  naval  officers  were 
dining  on  board  a  German  dreadnaught  a  few 
years  ago.  Germany — the  exponent  of  force  engendered 
by  vast  military  resources  and  training,  German  im¬ 
perialism  and  domination  through  autocracy — was 
the  subject  of  discussion.  Spirits  became  intoxicated 
with  the  sense  of  great  power,  voices  grew  bold,  and 
finally  one  of  the  officers  sprang  to  his  feet.  He  raised 
his  glass  and  pointed  toward  the  horizon  that  shut  off 
an  English  fleet  that  rode,  somewhere,  quietly  at  anchor. 
“To  the  Day!”  he  cried;  to  “ Der  Tag”  when  a  German 
navy  would  meet  and  shatter  and  destroy  an  English 
navy  and  the  seal  of  the  German  spirit  would  be  ready 
to  impress  itself  upon  all  peoples. 

Ernst  Lissauer,  in  his  poem  “The  Hymn  Of  Hate” — 
directed  primarily  against  England,  and  published 
during  the  first  months  of  the  war — described  a  like 
scene.  But  long  before  that,  not  only  as  a  toast  in 
military  and  naval  circles,  but  throughout  the  writings 
of  German  philosophers  and  statesmen,  this  vision  of 
“The  Day”  appeared  like  a  summons  to  crushing  and 
inevitable  victory.  The  Titan  figure  of  Teutonic 
power  had  been  reared  to  smite.  Smite  it  must,  or  it 
would  crumble.  The  fallacious  theory  of  force  had 
created  it;  force  must  justify  it,  or  its  existence  would 
be  imperilled. 

“The  Day”  has  come  and  gone.  The  red  harvest 
of  blood  and  desolation  and  tragic  misery  has  not  even 
yet  been  fully  reaped — but  that  Day’s  setting  sun 


witnessed  a  German  fleet  steaming  into  the  silence  o 
surrender  without  honor,  German  armies  in  retreat 
and  a  passionate  appreciation  of  peace  that  the  worl 
had  never  known  before. 

The  signing  of  the  armistice  which  meant  defeat  fo 
German  ambitions  of  might — the  ironic  night  of  he 
dream  of  The  Day — released  everywhere  the  spirit  o 
exultant,  prayerful  celebration;  a  glorification  of  fre 
dom,  not  of  domination,  of  victory — yes! — but  not  o 
the  premeditated  crushing  of  one  member  of  the  huma: 
family  by  another. 

Even  among  the  soldiers  in  the  trenches  who  cou? 
not  immediately  credit  the  news,  who  were  dazed  an. 
doubtful,  the  first  thought  in  the  strange  hush  tha 
followed  upon  the  silencing  of  the  years’  long  gun-fir 
was  not  of  triumph,  but  that  peace  had  once  again  be. 
achieved  and  freedom  crowned.  After  that,  just  a 
in  the  great  cities  and  the  villages  of  the  Allied  nation 
where  bells  pealed  tumultuously  and  huge  crowd 
gathered  in  a  common  happiness,  there  were  wil< 
laughter  and  the  songs  of  triumph  and  the  gratefi. 
prayers  for  victory,  and  bonfires  dotted  the  mile 
of  trenches  with  the  flames  of  a  joyous  carnival. 

For  this  was  “The  Day”  on  which  the  false  Go. 
of  Force  invoked  by  Germany  had  been  overturn^ 
by  the  true  God  of  Strength  that  the  free  nations  ha. 
summoned  to  their  aid.  As  never  before  there  wer 
shown,  then,  to  the  peoples  of  the  earth  the  glory  an 
the  richness  of  peace,  bought  at  the  price  of  such  heroi 
but  dreadful  death. 


What  London  Did  on  “The  Day” 

By  Nor  ah  S.  Heald 


ALTHOUGH  the  armistice  was  signed  on  Monday, 
November  i  ith,  at  5  a.  m.,  no  official  announce- 
L  ment  of  this  was  made  at  that  time;  and  Lon¬ 
don  as  a  whole  got  up,  read  its  newspapers,  and  poured 
along  by  bus,  tube,  and  train  to  its  usual  daily  routine 
of  work.  But  at  1 1  a.  m.,  when  firing  on  the  war 
fronts  ceased,  it  burst  out  in  the  city,  for  to  the  moment 
the  maroons,  which  for  so  long  have  barked  out  to 
Londoners  that  a  German  air  raid  on  the  city  was  im¬ 
minent,  suddenly  banged  away  in  deafening  chorus. 
Habit  is  strong  and  many  hearing  it  sprang  up  from 
their  work  saying,  “An  air  raid?  A  raid?”  Then, 
half  incredulously,  “No,  of  course,  it’s  'peace!” 

For  the  moment  everyone  was  dazed,  and  people 
in  the  street  stood  still  until  some  sudden  movement 
from  one  galvanized  everyone  into  action.  Here  in 
my  street,  the  spur  was  a  car  filled  with  young  sub¬ 


alterns  (to  whom  the  cannonade  of  the  maroons  mus 
have  come  as  a  reprieve  from  death),  flashing  alor 
with  its  passengers  laughing,  shouting,  wavin 
sticks  and  revolvers.  In  the  airplane  works  near  b 
was  a  tiny  munition  girl  who  sprang  on  her  bend 
cheered  as  she  waved  her  file  above  her  head,  dashed 
down  with  the  Cockney  ejaculation  of,  “And  that 
that,”  and  rushed  out  into  the  street,  followed  by  a 
her  fellow  employees. 

The  fat  complacent  flower-seller  at  the  com-, 
cheered  and  waved  a  chrysanthemum  at  the  boys  a 
they  swept  by  her,  then  suddenly  buried  her  face  in  he 
blooms  and  rocked  to  and  fro.  “My  boys!  Oh,  m 
two  boys!”  she  was  wailing  as  I  passed  her. 

Flags  were  already  beginning  to  flutter  uncertain! 
from  the  windows,  though  London  had  not  prepared  s 
thoroughly  for  victory  as  the  Germans,  who  sold  Allie 
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7  he  great  V ictory  Parade  in  front  of  Buckingham  Palace  after  the  signing 
of  the  armistice.  The  crowds  stood  there  calling,  “We  .  .  want  .  .  George!” 
until  finally  the  King  came  out  and  spoke  to  them  from  the  balcony 


>  in  Belgium  a  few  days  before  their  retirement,  had 
>ared  for  defeat.  Anything  which  could  wave 
ed  as  a  flag — flower-sellers  waved  their  white 
ins;  bright  hued  curtains  found  themselves  outside 
windows. 

ovement  was  necessary  and  spontaneous.  Nobody 
idered  what  he  was  doing.  The  staider  folks 
d  themselves  on  the  tops  of  crowded  taxis,  blow- 
isqueakers  and  holding  on  with  an  arm  around  the 
:  of  a  complete  and,  in  normal  times,  highly  undesir- 
stranger.  I  had  not  thought  it  possible  that  any- 
g,  even  “the  sudden  outbreak  of  a  violent  peace,” 
ij  have  so  destroyed  the  British  reticence. 

-  brigadier  sat  on  the  roof  of  a  taxi  waving  a  flag 
■  to  his  cane,  with  an  arm  round  the  trousered  legs 

“Canary”  (a  munition  girl  whose  work  among 
IT.  explosives  had  stained  her  skin  a  bright  golden 
1  w),  who  stood  by  him  wearing  his  cap  and  cheering. 

1  ites  shouted  mock  commands  to  laughing  colonels; 
1  tockinged  R.A.F.  girls  danced  with  window  clean- 
1  In  Trafalgar  Square,  “crowded  to  capacity”  as 
e  r'cal  friends  say,  street  hawkers  with  supplies  of 
f  were  crying  huskily,  “Wear  yer  colors,  lidy, 
Ik.”  Even  in  their  wild  excitement  the  pretty 
t  Cockney  workgirls  had  not  forgotten  how  to  look 

-  resque,  and  they  wore  their  colors  bound  over  their 
a’  '*ke  a  nurse’s  veil  or  had  a  red,  white,  and  blue 
£  across  their  brows.  Dogs  ran  about  with  decor- 
"  s,  a  French  poodle  with  a  tricolor  tied  to  his  tail 
1  his  best  to  look  democratic.  The  great  foun¬ 


tains  in  Trafalgar  Square,  silent  since  the  first  air  raids, 
suddenly  spouted  forth,  half-heartedly  at  first  as  though 
they  too,  in  these  sad  years  of  war,  had  forgotten  how 
to  play.  Small  boys,  who  had  by  this  time  been  re¬ 
leased  from  school  for  the  day,  ran  about  in  the  water, 
kicking  and  splashing,  heedless  of  the  wet,  cold  drizzle 
of  the  typical  November  day.  People  swarmed  on  to 
the  plinth  of  the  Nelson  Column  and  over  Landseer’s 
lions;  on  the  head  of  one  an  American  army  movie 
man  had  taken  up  a  perilous  perch  in  order  to  get 
pictures  of  the  sea  of  heads  below.  Boys  swarmed 
still  higher,  climbing  up  behind  the  scaffolding  of  the 
giant  hoardings  with  advertisements  of  War  Bonds  and 
poking  their  heads  through  holes  torn  in  the  canvas, 
looking  from  below  like  human  full  stops.  All  the 
time  there  was  the  incessant  noise  and  movement.  A 
gentle  lady,  obviously  of  the  refined  and  reserved  class, 
seized  me  by  the  arm.  “Oh,  where  can  1  get  one  of 
those  little  trumpets?”  she  implored.  “I  must  blow 
one.” 

Lanky  giants  of  Australians  seized  the  nearest  per¬ 
sons  and  danced  about  with  wild  cooees.  Human 
beings  are  strangely  inexpressive,  and  there  seemed  to 
be  no  way  of  relieving  the  overcharged  feelings  in  this 
greatest  moment  of  history  except  by  incoherent  shout¬ 
ing  and  uncouth  dancing.  That  strange  folk-dance  of 
the  East  End  Cockney,  a  kind  of  to  and  fro  “cellar 
flap”  hitherto  reserved  for  Bank  Holiday  outings  to 
Hampstead  Heath,  burst  out  everywhere  in  the  West 
End,  and  in  lines  and  circles  strangely  assorted  people 
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advanced  and  retreated  to  its  ebb  and  flow.  Every 
passing  vehicle  had  been  commandeered.  Taxis 
carried  thirty  people,  and  the  driver  neither  grumbled 
about  his  tires  nor  collected  money  from  his  cheering 
fares;  and  the  great  Government  airplant  lorries  were 
hidden  by  shouting  crowds  which  hung  on  to  their 
every  projection,  those  passengers  who  had  any  foot¬ 
hold  still  continuing  to  dance. 

A  motor  bus  passed  with  its  load  overflowing  on  to 
the  cover  over  the  driver’s  head  and  on  to  the  hot  bon¬ 
net  of  the  motor,  all  cheering,  singing,  waving  flags 
and  dancing.  1  managed  to  get  one  hand  on  the  brass 
rail  and  one  toe  on  the  footboard,  and  found  myself 
next  to  the  little  bus  conductress.  Amidst  that  laugh¬ 
ing  crowd  she  was  weeping  bitterly.  “There’s  nine 
widows  beside  myself  in  my  garage,”  she  told  me  be¬ 
tween  her  sobs.  And  all  that  queer  delirious  day  there 
was  this  same  opposition  of  grief  and  pleasure.  There 
was  laughter;  but  the  tears  were  always  near.  The 
war  has  been  too  long  and  the  losses  too  terrible  for 
London  to  rejoice  whole-heartedly  as  she  did  on  Mafe- 
king  Night,  and  there  was  no  one  who  was  not  thinking, 
yearning,  “  If  only  he.  .  .  or  he.  .  .  could  have 

seen  this.” 

The  hordes  of  girl  clerks  from  the  Government 
offices  about  Whitehall  and  the  Strand  were  early  in 
the  streets.  The  Air  Board  girls  at  the  Hotel  Cecil 
hurled  batches  of  official  forms  and  documents  through 
the  windows,  to  fall  like  confetti  for  a  giant’s  wedding 
on  the  crowd  below.  Then  they  rushed  out  into  the 


Strand.  And  when  more  balanced  moments  su 
vened,  high  officials  were  seen  scrutinizing  the  me 
pavement  for  missing  and  important  documents. 

In  another  department  one  girl,  on  hearing 
maroons,  shouted,  “Hurrah,  now  I’ll  have  a  new  h 
and,  seizing  the  offending  one,  she  hurled  it  into 
fire.  The  other  girls  followed  suit  and  soon  there 
a  great  bonfire  of  hats.  Then  hatless  they  all  ran 
and  hatless  too  they  would  have  to  remain  for  the  i 
as  shopgirls  also  had  seized  the  holiday. 

The  Mall,  with  its  triple  row  of  captured  Gen 
guns,  was  crowded  with  laughing,  shouting  pec 
who  climbed  on  the  guns  and  beat  tin  cans  and  dar 
about  arm  in  arm.  It  was  here  I  first  heard 
perary,”  heard  it  with  a  catch  in  the  breath  as  the 
I  had  seen  a  ghost,  for  London  has  never  sung 
perary”  since  those  far-away  days  when  the  first  c 
panies  of  khaki-clad  boys  went  off  to  Flanders  sinj 
it  and  laughing  and  cheering  almost  as  these  pe 
were  doing  to-day.  And  now,  for  the  first  time  s 
Mons,  the  song  welled  up. 

The  space  in  front  of  Buckingham  Palace  was  n< 
so  crowded.  The  Guards  Band  was  playing  in 
courtyard,  but  the  strains  were  drowned  by  the  sb 
ing.  “We  want  George!  We.  .  .  want.  . 

George!"  shouted  the  crowd  in  staccato  barks,  w 
had  a  curiously  American  sound.  And  in  the  mid; 
the  yelling,  a  great  window  looking  on  to  the  bale 
was  opened  and  the  crowd  drew  a  deep  breath  to  c 
their  king.  But,  instead  of  the  King,  two  men  serv 
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Another  view  of  Victory  Day  in  London — the  people,  wild  with  . 
joy,  packed  the  streets  and  crowded  into  every  available  vehicle 
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ipeared  and  hastily  swept  the  balcony.  Again  the 
owd  shouted  and  again  the  window  opened.  The 
;ing  cheer  was  stifled  by  the  sight  of  the  two  neat 
>usemaids  who,  with  dustpan  and  shovel,  cleaned  the 
ilcony  more  thoroughly  and  efficiently  and  retreated, 
ext  appeared  two  men  retainers,  who  laid  the  red 
id  gold  carpets  and  draperies.  Again  the  window 
lened.  This  time  the  crowd  was  certain  and  the 
eering  broke  out.  But  no,  two  housemaids  stepped 
it  and  dusted  busily. 
ie  King  and  Queen 
me  when  these  prep- 
ations  were  over, 
eering,  laughingand 
iving  every  bit  as 
•artily  as  their  sub- 
;ts  below.  Thedis- 
ay  of  loyalty  to  the 
ing  was  remarkable, 
le  royal  party  drove 
rough  the  streets 
the  afternoon 
lidst  a  surging  mob 
jubilant  Londoners, 

10  climbed  on  to 
e  carriage  and 
rust  flags  into  the 
cal  hands,  and  sev- 

11  times  during  the 
y  the  King  and 
leen  had  to  appear 
I  the  palace  balcony. 

Once  they  came  out 
tsee  the  hastily  or- 
inized  parade  of 
'nericans,  a  jovial 
:>wd  of  soldiers, 

•lors,  and  Red  Cross 
r  rses  with  their 
funded  charges,  who 
5  out  from  head- 
carters  at  Grosve- 

!rr  Gardens.  This 
s  almost  the  only 
dered  parade, 
ere  was  no  organized  or  official  rejoicing,  just  a  spon- 
tieous  popular  outburst.  There  were  no  bands  but  the 
t  -can  and  comb  kind,  no  processions  but  the  informal 
R'ups  of  working  girls  and  soldiers.  The  medical  stu- 
cits  from  Guy’s  paraded,  some  in  costume,  with  a  skull 
[runted,  on  a  pole  at  their  head,  labelled  “  Hoch  der 
/■  iser!”  and  the  art  students  from  the  Slade  School, 
anerry  crowd  of  pretty  girls  with  bobbed  hair  and  of 
h  s  dressed  in  hastily  improvised  bright-colored  cos- 
fnes,  all  looking  rather  like  a  procession  of  Augustus 
J  in  pictures,  made  almost  the  only  note  of  color.  In 
5  te  of  the.  uniforms  the  crowd  still  had  a  sombre 
a  learance,  and  the  colored  scarfs  of  the  art  students 
nde  me  wonder  whether  we  had  forgotten  how  to  be 
g'.  It  seems  so  long  since  we  wore  our  glad  gar- 
nnts  that  we  must  have  forgotten  how  to  put  them 
0 

Americans  were  very  popular  with  the  crowd,  and 
t  sight  of  one  wearing  the  Stars  and  Stripes  was  the 


sure  sign  of  an  outbreak  of  cheering.  The  American 
hospitals  shared  in  the  fun.  The  wounded  boys  from 
Tottenham  were  driven  about  the  streets  in  much  be- 
flagged  Red  Cross  cars  and  were  entertained  at  Gros- 
venor  Gardens  by  the  Red  Cross;  while  those  at  Dart- 
ford,  farther  from  the  city,  had  their  own  celebration. 
A  very  amusing  one  it  was,  beginning  at  1 1  a.  m.  pre¬ 
cisely  with  a  parade  of  every  one  who  could  walk  (and  I 
verily  believe  some  who  couldn’t)  round  the  hospital 

camp  with  a  tin-can 
band  to  lead  the  way. 
The  German  prisoners 
at  the  camp  below 
cheered  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  as  they  passed 
and  played  “The  Star  . 
Spangled  Banner.” 
Then  they,  too,  had 
a  parade. 

In  the  afternoon  a 
mimic  battle  was 
fought  at  Dartford 
Hospital  and  the  bat¬ 
tles  around  Cambrai 
and  St.  Quentin  were 
r  e  w  o  n  .  Everybody 
took  part.  Thenurses 
with  wheelbar.rows 
were  the  ambulance 
brigades,  and  had  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  in 
picking  up  the  dead 
men,  who  invariably 
revived  and  insisted 
on  advancing  to  the 
front  line  again.  The 
men  who  could  not 
walk  shared  in  the 
sport.  Wheeled  along 
in  their  chairs,  they 
made  a  terrifying  ad¬ 
vance  as  “the  tanks.” 

At  night  the  crowds 
in  the  streets  per¬ 
sisted  till  long  after 
midnight,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  downfall  of  rain 
and  the  thick  mud  underfoot.  The  theatres  were 
packed  with  audiences  who  provided  their  own  enter¬ 
tainment  by  singing  and  cheering,  the  artistes  gathering 
on  the  stage  and  joining  them  in  the  choruses.  Houses 
of  entertainment  were  permitted  to  remain  open  later 
than  the  10.30  which  was  all  D.O.R.A.  gave  us;  and 
after  four  years  of  darkness,  London  was  allowed  to 
turn  up  its  lights  in  the  streets,  or  at  least  as  many  of 
them  as  could  be  got  ready  for  relighting.  I  think 
that,  to  the  street-loving  Londoners,  this  was  perhaps 
the  most  tangible  evidence  that  the  war  was  really 
over  at  last. 

The  scenes  in  the  smart  West  End  restaurants  were 
indescribable.  They  were  so  crowded  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  visitors  could  get  no  meal  at  all,  but  stayed  on 
to  join  in  the  merrymaking.  At  the  Savoy,  chosen 
haunt  of  American  officers,  the  guests  invaded  the 
kitchens  and  carried  off  to  their  tables  whatever  food 
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they  could  seize.  Waiters  were  too  busy  and  too  happy 
to  bring  the  bills  and  everyone  did  exactly  as  he  pleased 
— danced  on  a  table,  sang,  wore  his  partner’s  head¬ 
dress,  climbed  the  pillars  of  the  dance  hall,  or  seized  an 
instrument  and  jazzed  merrily  with  the  band.  My 
own  impression  of  the  scene  was  that  everyone  was 
doing  all  these  things  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

But  all  through  that  strange,  un-English  day,  there 
was  this  medley  of  noise  and  movement  which  seemed 
to  make  clear  thought  impossible.  Odd,  disconnected 
incidents  and  individuals  stand  out.  The  tall  High¬ 
land  officer  in  the  Savoy,  whom  I  last  saw  dancing  a 
sword  dance  over  a  crossed  table-knife  and  fork,  will 
long  be  a  joyous  memory.  So  will  the  smart  little 
navy  man,  wreathed  in  a  garland  filched  from  the  table 
decorations  and  dancing  with  a  tall  may-pole  of  a  girl, 
who  one-stepped  unconcernedly  while  he  performed 
such  feats  of  agility  around  her  that  the  Negro  drummer 
of  the  jazz  band  rushed  from  his  place  and  beat  his 
drumsticks  on  the  floor  in  ecstasy! 

Many  folks  looking  back  to  that  wild  day  will  find 
themselves  wondering  at  the  unaccountable  things  they 
remember  doing.  A  hard-headed  lieutenant-colonel, 
a  Scotchman,  has  since  told  me  how  an  American  pri¬ 
vate  came  up  to  him  in  Whitehall  and  said  “Say, 
stranger,  I’m  broke,  and  1  wanna  celebrate,”  So 


they  shared  his  cash  and  then  the  colonel  said,  with  tl 
brick-red  color  of  his  face  deepening  a' little,  “Then  I* 
hanged  if  we  didn’t  kiss  one  another.” 

But  although  the  streets  were  crowded  with  cheerir 
Londoners,  the  churches  were  crowded  too.  S 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  immense  as  it  is,  was  full  all  day  Ion; 
and  if  the  benches  of  St.  Martin’s,  the  church  abuttir 
on  Trafalgar  Square,  could  speak,  they  would  tell  . 
men  and  women  who  rushed  in  with  their  trumpe 
and  squeakers  in  their  hands,  dried  floods  of  bitt 
tears  on  their  crumpled  flags,  and  then  went  brave 
out  to  cheer  for  the  sake  of  others. 

And  I  think  of  the  little  flat  above  the  Square,  whe 
a  woman  sat  lonely  by  her  fireside  thinking  about  t 
husband  and  two  brothers  lying  out  in  Flanders, 
Mesopotamia,  and  in  Gallipoli,  while  thehu  llaball 
from  the  mob  outside  sounded  at  the  windows. 

“What’s  that?”  she  suddenly  asked.  “Why,  i 
Big  Ben  sounding  midnight,”  and  we  listened  togeth 
to  the  deep,  booming,  comfortable  notes,  silent  duri 
those  now  past  days  when  they  might  have  serv 
to  guide  raiding  German  planes  to  London. 

“I’ve  been  frightened  of  this  day  for  thi 
years  now,”  she  said  quietly,  “frightened  that 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  bear  it  bravely.  Now,  ther 
another  day.” 


“Le  Jour  de  Gloire  est  Arrive 

The  title  means,  “The  day  of  glory  has  come” — a  line  from  the  “Marseillaise”  writt  i 
by  Rouget  de  Lisle  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution 


By  Reginald 


A  LITTLE  before  eleven  o’clock  on  the  morning 
of  November  nth — the  great  morning — the 
cannon  of  Paris  boomed  loud,  announcing 
to  the  waiting  nation  that  her  lifelong  enemy  had  ca¬ 
pitulated.  The  church  bells  all  over  the  city  commenced 
to  peal,  and  the  factory  whistles  joined  the  joyous 
refrain.  And  with  the  booming  of  the  cannon  and  the 
tolling  of  the  bells,  forty  long  years  of  sorrowful  waiting 
and  four  agonizing  years  of  bloodshed  came  to  an  end. 
“  Le  jour  de  gloire  est  arrive.” 

Instantly  the  streets  filled  with  people.  Out  of 
factory,  shop,  and  mansion  they  poured,  a  steadily 
increasing  stream,  and  in  a  twinkling  every  building, 
from  the  smallest  cafe  to  the  grim  Government  offices, 
burst  into  a  riot  of  color. 

Already  the  city  was  in  motion.  Dozens  of  pro¬ 
cessions  headed  by  the  flags  of  the  Allies  formed  rapidly 
everywhere — all  intent  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  the  statue 
of  the  city  of  Strassburg — the  symbol  of  the  martyr¬ 
dom  of  France’s  lost  provinces  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 


T.  Townsend 


There  she  sat  with  the  statues  of  her  sister  cit 
gazing  imperturbably  over  the  heads  of  the  crowds 
she  has  for  years  and  years;  and  at  her  right  sat  Li 
newly  delivered  from  the  hands  of  the  oppressor  2 
buried  under  a  mass  of  garlands  and  banners,  and  aE 
her  feet  lay  captured  cannon,  tanks,  and  airplane 
trophies  of  hard  won  victories. 

As  the  head  of  the  first  procession  reached  ! 
statue,  a  poilu  detached  himself  from  the  group  ; 
amid  wild  acclamations  placed  a  golden  wreath 
laurel  on  her  brow.  Meanwhile  other  processi 
were  making  their  way  to  spots  sacred  in  the  hist 
of  France.  Around  the  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc  (Joai 
the  A.R.C.  they  call  her  now,  from  the  fact  that 
statue  stands  outside  the  headquarters  of  the  Am 
can  Red  Cross),  some  hundreds  of  seemingly  demen 
men  and  women  danced  wildly  about  while  a  Bri 
Tommy  (strange  inconsistency!)  fastened  a  Uri 
Jack  to  the  Maid’s  arm.  At  the  statue  of  Gambel 
hero  of  the  Siege  of  Paris  in  1870,  similar  scenes  vf 
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Crowds  gathered  in  front  of  the  statue  of  Strassburg  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  on  Victory 
Day.  For  nearly  fifty  years  Paris  has  kept  this  statue  draped  in  black  because 
of  the  loss  of  Strassburg  to  Germany.  Now  it  is  decorated  with  flowers  and  flags 


ling  enacted,  and  crowds  were  besieging  the  Chamber 
I  Deputies,  the  President’s  Palace,  and  the  Allied 
Inbassies. 

I  What  did  it  matter  that  there  was  no  music?  What 
ti  anything  matter?  Anyway  you  could  not  have 
lard  the  music  for  the  singing  and  the  cheering, 
'hat  more  inspiring  music  could  you  possibly  ask  for 
in  the  sound  of  a  hundred  lusty  throats  roaring 
t  the  Marseillaise. 

‘  Le  jour  de  gloire  est  arrive.” 

How  they  sang  it,  and  “Rule  Britannia”  and  the 
tar  Spangled  Banner!”  A  group  of  Yanks  passed 
ging  “Tipperary.” 

‘What  is  that  they  are  singing?”  asked  a  French- 
n  standing  beside  me,  of  his  neighbor. 

‘  Don’t  you  know,”  came  the  scornful  reply  of  one 
o  always  makes  a  point  of  keeping  up  with  world 
lirs.  “Why,  that  is  the  American  national  anthem.” 
Jpon  the  Grand  Boulevards,  traffic  was  virtually 
pended.  Occasional  taxicabs  or  army  camions, 
ck  under  their  load  of  swarming  humanity,  snailed 
ng;  and  the  pop  of  overloaded  tires  giving  way  was 

(signal  for  a  burst  of  cheers,  in  which  even  the  taxi- 
/er  himself  was  forced  to  take  part.  Midinettes, 
nition  workers  in  bloomers,  old  men  and  women 
•o  had  seen  the  Prussians  victorious  in  1870,  with 
fcrs  streaming  down  their  cheeks,  danced  wildly 
Ihut.  Here  a  dignified  French  major  was  dragging 


along  a  German  machine  gun  on  which  was  perched 
his  wife — no  longer  young — as  calmly  and  sedately  as 
if  it  were  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  him 
to  be  doing.  Here  a  group  of  American  soldiers  exe¬ 
cuted  a  college  snake  dance  to  cries  of  “  Vive  I’Arne- 
riquel”  and  “  Vive  la  France!”  Then  long  files  of  school 
children,  under  the  watchful  eve  of  a  white-capped 
sister  or  a  black-frocked  priest,  shrieked  exultingly  at 
every  passing  soldier. 

Every  now  and  then  a  group  of  some  half  dozen 
girls  would  break  loose  from  the  throng  and  surround 
an  American  soldier.  They  would  dance  wildly 
around  with  loud  cries  and  then,  in  a  concentrated  rush, 
each  damsel  would  proceed  to  implant  a  resounding 
kiss  upon  his  cheek — much  to  the  soldier’s  embarrass¬ 
ment.  And  it  wasn’t  only  the  girls.  Frenchmen, 
overcome  by  their  feelings  and  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country,  would  embrace  startled  and  protesting 
Yanks.  “Gee,”  said  one  doughboy  rubbing  his  cheek 
after  such  an  assault.  “1  don’t  mind  girls  kissing  me, 
but  when  a  guy  comes  along  with  a  bunch  of  alfalfa 
like  Charley  Hughes  an’  tries  ter  smack  yer — good 
night!” 

One  procession  that  was  cheered  to  the  echo  con¬ 
sisted  entirely  of  soldiers  who  had  been  maimed  in  the 
war.  And  none  were  gayer  than  they.  The  bugler, 
in  an  invalid’s  chair,  blew  merrily  upon  a  bugle,  and  the 
entire  crew  hobbled  and  bobbed  along  as  merrily 
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The  almost  forgotten  song  of  “Tipperary”  was  revived  in  Paris 
on  Victory  Day  and  sung  by  thousands  along  the  boulevards 
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In  the  great  squares  of  Paris  humanity  of  every  age,  race,  and  type,  gathered 
in  thousands  to  celebrate  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  A  joyous  and  trium¬ 
phant  song  would  end;  then  shouts  and  laughter,  until  suddenly  the  vast 
group  expressed  its  gratefulness  in  a  deep-felt  prayer.  This  is  just  a 
handful  of  the  mightiest,  happiest  crowds  the  squares  of  Paris  ever  held 
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as  could  be.  They  were  followed  by  a  crowd  of  yelling 
Anzacs  bearing  on  their  shoulders  in  triumph  a  guard¬ 
ian  of  the  law,  expostulating  feebly.  Of  what  use  to 
protest,  friend? 

“  Le  jour  de  gloire  est  arrive.” 

As  night  fell  the  excitement  grew  more  furious, 
rhe  town  council  issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
:veryone  to  light  up  their  houses,  and  for  the  first 
:ime  in  four  years  the  old  familiar  electric  signs 
linked  along  the  boulevards.  The  blue  street 
amps  were  removed  and  Paris  once  more  came  into 
ts  own. 

At  an  early  hour  the  restaurants  began  to  fill  and 
voe  betide  any  one- who  had  not  reserved  a  table! 
“I is  was  a  supperless  eve — not  that  that  made  any 
lifference  whatsoever.  In  the  cafes  life  was  at  its 
nerriest.  New  Year’s  eve  in  New  York  was  as  Ash 
Wednesday  compared  to  this.  The  official  closing 
lour  was  nine-thirty,  but  it  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the 
vorld  to  stop  a  clock  at  eight  for  the  evening.  By 
line  o’clock  champagne  was  at  a  premium.  One  man 
lear  us  paid  a  hundred  francs  for  a  bottle  of  ordinary 
intage. 

What  if  later  on  the  people  in  the  cafes  did  take 
o  the  table-tops  and  from  this  point  of  vantage  sing 
nd  dance  and  harangue  the  multitude?  Who  had 

better  right?  If  you  had  had  a  terrible  nightmare 
aunting  you  all  your  life  the  way  France  has  had, 
ou  would  have  exulted  too.  Never  were  so  many 
aeeches  made  and  so  few  listened  to.  The  crowd 
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had  other  things  to  do;  it  could  make  its  own  speeches 
and  did,  too,  whenever  the  spirit  moved. 

The  man  of  the  hour  was  Clemenceau,  the  French 
Premier.  Never  did  a  nation  more  clearly  recognize 
its  deliverer.  “Clem-en-ceau!”  “CIem-en-.ceau!” 
The  crowd  chanted  in  unison  and  interspersed  it  with 
“On-les-a!  On-les-a!”  Marshal  Foch  ran  the  “Tiger 
of  France”  a  close  second  and  Wilson — “Vive  Vilson!” 
— came  third.  -  :  . 

At  nine  o’clock  one  of  the  opera  singers  sang  pa¬ 
triotic  songs  from  the  balcony  of  the  Opera  House. 
The  great  square  in  front  of  it  and  the  streets  leading 
up  to  it  were  packed  with  people.  It  was  one  of  the 
largest  crowds  that  had  ever  been  gathered  together. 
Toreachthe  steps  of  the  Opera  House  required  strategy. 
We  solved  it  by  worming  our  way  forward  as  far  as 
possible  and,  when  we  were  blocked,  joining  hands  and 
dancing  wildly  in  a  ring.  Invariably  the  crowd  gave 
way  a  little  and  we  finally  achieved  our  goal. 

And  when  we  looked  out  over  the  crowd  we  saw  a 
sea  of  upturned  faces  from  which  the  cares  and  sorrows 
of  four  years  had  dropped  as  if  by  magic.  The  last  I 
saw  of  the  throng  that  night  as  we  wended  our  weary 
way  homeward  was  a  group  of  middle-aged,  highly 
respectable  men  and  women  dancing  wildly  in  a  ring 
around  an  effigy  of  the  Kaiser,  sinking  to  the  old  air  of 
“  Malbrouck”  a  doggerel,  the  refrain  of  which  was 
“  Les  Holland ais  I’ont  pris.”  (“The  Dutch  have  got 
him.”) 

Truly  “  Le  jour  de  gloire  est  arrive.” 


How  Rome  Received  the  News  of  Peace 

By  Kate  E.  Horton 


rRlESTE  is  taken!”  It  was  early  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  November  3rd,  that  the  whisper  started 
and  swept  through  Rome.  A  week  before,  the 
ialian  offensive,  long  awaited,  had  begun  on  the 
•  niversary  of  the  defeat  at  Caporetta.  Following 
le  first  few  days  of  doubt  came  rumors  of  a  resistance, 
1  expectedly  strong,  overcome  with  heavy  losses. 
ien  the  crossing  of  the  Piave;  an  advance,  kilometer 
kilometer,  then  tens  of  kilometers.  Days  when 
J  a'r  was  electric,  charged  with  the  tense  current  of  a 
1  ghty  force,  moving  slowly,  gaining  impetus  from  what 
Vs  to  follow.  A  feeling  of  victory  was  in  the  air — 
sptle,  unexplainable.  Troop  trains  were  on  their 
vy  frontward,  filled  with  singing  soldiers.  Then 
£  ns  and  rumors  of  gains;  and  the  troops  advancing 
c  LMine.  A  naval  event  of  significance,  to  be  or 
axit  to  be  in  the  Adriatic.  Then  Sunday,  November 
3 1! 

Trieste  is  taken!  ’  Knots  of  men  and  women 
g  hered  in  the  streets.  Old  friends  hastened  to  meet, 
uephones  rang  and  buzzed.  “Trieste  is  taken!” 

the  day  advanced  the  whisper,  confirmed  by  Those 
' 10  Knew,  became  a  shout — of  victory. 


At  night  a  late  edition  of  the  papers  announced  the 
fact,  and  with  it  also  the  taking  of  Trent.  “Trieste 
and  Trento!”  The  cry  became  a  chant — a  toast 
in  cafes  and  restaurants,  in  private  dining-rooms. 
Italy’s  dream  of  generations  had  been  realized.  Old 
men  thanked  God  that  they  had  lived  to  see  the  day. 
Middle-aged  people,  who  had  heard  from  childhood 
of  the  bondage  of  Trieste  and  Trent,  wept  hysterical 
tears  of  joy. 

Far  into  the  night  private  and  public  celebrations 
lasted.  Monday  morning  found  the  city  ablaze  with 
flags,  Italian  and  Allied,  with  here  and  there  a  red 
banner  of  Trieste,  with  its  white  fleur-de-lis,  and  the 
blue  and  gold  flag  of  Trent.  Crowds  filled  the 
streets,  blocking  passage.  Parades  were  formed 
spontaneously  and,  singing  and  cheering,  marched 
through  the  city.  The  signing  of  the  armistice  with 
Austria  came  as  an  event  expected,  but  its  confirmation 
gave  an  added  toucft  of  reality  and  the  enthusiasm 
waxed  higher.  A  national  holiday  was  automatically 
in  order.  Later  in  the  afternoon  the  Mayor  of  Rome, 
Prince  Colonna,  addressed  the  people  from  the  balcony 
of  the  Capitol.  The  wide  Piazza  Campioglio  was 
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tightly  packed,  a  sea  of  faces  turned  towards  the 
stately  municipio  and  the  group  of  speakers  on  the 
balcony.  The  address  of  Prince  Colonna,  short  and 
impassioned,  found  an  answer  in  the  cheers  and  agita¬ 
tion  of  the  assembled  thousands.  Forming  a  half¬ 
circle  in  the  crowd  stood  a  line  of  camions  filled  with 
mutilati,  Italy’s  crippled  heroes,  in  their  gray-green 
uniforms.  At  the  close  of  the  address,  from  the  dark 
tower  of  the  Capitol  overhead,  there  pealed  forth  the 
bell  that  rings  only  for  the  victories  of  Italy,  while 
the  banner  bearers  waved  their  stately,  rich-hued  flags 
in  unison. 

“Viva  I'llalia!  Viva  Trieste!  Viva  1’ America,  I’ln- 
gbilterra,  la  Francia!”  Through  the  crowd  pushed  a 
group  of  soldiers,  mutilati.  On  the  coat  of  each  was 
pinned  a  small  paper  American  flag.  Shyly  they 
saluted  a  knot  of  English-speaking  women  in  the 
uniform  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  then  pushed  on 
laughing  and  joking,  hobbling  and  limping,  through 
the  crowd  that  parted  for  them. 

Other  speakers  followed  Prince  Colonna.  After 
each  came  the  cheers  and  the  sudden  hush,  almost  of 
prayer,  as  the  bells  rang  their  chimes  of  victory,  and 
the  flags  from  the  balcony  waved  majestically  in 
measured  rhythm. 

From  the  municipio  the  camions  of  mutilati  and  the 
crowd  moved  in  a  gigantic  body  to  the  varied  Allied 
embassies,  American,  English,  and  French.  Night 
came  and,  for  the  first  time  sfnee  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  Rome  was  illuminated.  The  Corso  Umberto 
blazed  white  with  electric  lights  and  the  soft  glare  of 
gas  torches.  Here  and  there  a  shining  “Stella  d’ Italia" 
glowed  from  the  tip  of  Italian  flags  thrust  out  over  the 
street  below.  Sounds  of  cheering  came  from  different 
parts  of  the  city  and  various  piazzas,  where  open-air 
impromptu  speeches  were  in  order.  Balanced  on  the 
top  of  a  camion  in  the  Piazza  Venezia  an  English 
officer,  unmindful  of  traditional  British  dignity,  waved 
his  stick  aloft  and  addressed  the  throng  that  pressed 


cheering  about  the  wheels  of  his  improvised  platform. 
Silhouetted  against  the  lights  of  the  square  he  led  the 
cheering,  lowering  now  and  again  his  stick  to  regain  a 
precarious  footing.  “Viva  I'Inghilterra !”  shouted  the 
crowd.  “  Viva  l’ Italia! ’’ 

Further  along,  where  the  Via  Tritone  crosses  Via 
Macelli,  tramcars  coming  from  four  directions  halted 
in  their  course,  passengers,  motor  men,  and  women 
crowding  to  the  windows.  Back  and  forth  across  the 
car  tiacks,  couples  of  Italian  and  American  soldiers 
were  dancing  to  the  husky  notes  of  a  two-piece  street 
orchestra  that  had  been  pressed  into  service. 

“Viva  V Italia!  Viva  l' America!",  called  delayed 
passengers,  the  appreciative  crowd,  and  the  dancing 
soldiers.  “Viva!  Viva!  Viva — l' Italia!  1’ America!’ 

Down  an  intersecting  street  came  a  parade  headed  by 
a  line  of  caped  and  cock-hatted  carabinieri.  One  bore  a 
huge  American  flag  and  on  its  top  rested  the  plumed 
hat  of  a  Bersagliere. 

A  week  of  parades,  of  crowds,  of  celebrations. 
Women  munition  workers  paraded  with  huge  poster; 
of  the  Kaiser,  struck  bv  four  bolts  of  lightning — 
F' ranee,  England,  Italy,  and  America.  A  second  pro¬ 
cession  bore  the  head  of  “ Guglielmo”  on  a  sword,  anc 
marched  to  the  funeral  beat  of  a  tolling  bell.  Smal 
boys  bent  under  the  weight  of  huge  flasks  containing 
crouching  effigies  of  the  German  monarch.  Fo 
“fiasco”  is  the  Italian  word  for  flask. 

November  nth  came  as  a  double  celebration — thi 
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American  nurses  on  the  Rue  Royal,  Paris, 
joining  in  the  great  celebration  of  November  nth 
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“THE  DAY"— OUR  DAY 

Sunset  on  the  day  of  the  surrender  of  the  German  fleet.  Admiral 
Beatty’ s  famous  order  for  that  day  read,  “The  German  flag  will  he 
lowered  at  sunset  and  will  not  he  hoisted  again  without  permission” 


ling  of  the  armistice  and  the  King’s  birthday, 
in  all  Rome  turned  out.  The  week  just  past — 
feeling  that  the  war  was  practically  finished  and 
peace  lay  ahead — had  had  its  effect  upon  the 
its  of  the  people.  Every  face  bore  a  smile.  In 
1  crowds  could  be  felt  a  champagny  atmosphere  of 
t-heartedness,  the  sense  of  a  weight  lifted,  of  hope 
he  future.  There  are  some  who  say  that  Italian 
,/ds  are  not  demonstrative,  which  is  a  curious  fact 
)  idering  the  strongly  emotional  side  of  the  Italian 
ore.  But  no  one  could  have  been  present  at  any 
1  of  the  recent  celebrations  in  Rome  and  not  have 
I  the  strong  under-current  of  joy  and  happiness  that 

•  aded  every  gathering.  Hands  that  shook,  eyes 
glistened,  told  their  story. 

ie  home-coming  of  the  Ring  a  few  days  later, 
the  people  an  opportunity  to  show  the  pride  and 
1  tion  they  bear  their  sovereign.  The  years  of 

•  had  turned  quite  gray  the  hair  of  Victor  Emman- 
I  I.  Many  thought  of  the  time  a  year  ago  when 
,ip  looked  blackest  for  Italy;  and  the  man  whose 
mpha!  home-coming  they  now  witnessed  had  been 

bject  of  pity.  The  King  himself  was  at  times 
ome  by  emotion  as  he  leaned  from  his  carriage, 

>  ed  by  the  eager  throngs,  to  grasp  the  hands  of  his 
(  e.  At  the  Quirinal  the  Queen  and  royal  family 
•'  >n  waiting.  Under  a  shower  of  flowers  and  shouts 
Viva!”  from  the  crowd,  Italy’s  “first  soldiers” 
t  ed  the  open  doors  of  the  royal  palace. 

1  e  following  day  saw  the  home-coming  of  Diaz, 
e  present  time  Italy’s  hero  of  the  hour.  “Give 
ne  year  in  which  to  avenge  Caporetta,”  Diaz 
oted  to  have  said.  The  year  was  up;  but  how 
'''usiy  the  Italian  disaster  of  twelve  months  ago 
15  to  be  retrieved  surely  Diaz  never  could  have 
cited. 


Enthusiastic  crowds  lined  the  streets  and  blocked 
the  passage  of  the  General’s  car  on  its  way  from  the 
station  to  his  home  beyond  the  Piazza  del  Popolo. 
Part  of  the  way  he  walked  step  by  step  through 
the  cheering  throngs  that  pressed  close  to  pay  him 
homage  and  to  deliver  by  word  of  mouth  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  management  of  Italy’s  army.  Beyond  the 
city  gates,  at  the  Piazzo  del  Popolo,  a  second  crowd 
surrounded  the  General’s  house,  patiently  awaiting 
his  arrival,  news  of  his  slow  approach  being  brought 
from  time  to  time  by  small  boys  breathless  with  excite¬ 
ment  and  hard  running.  On  an  upper  balcony  his 
wife  and  family  shared  the  unrest  of  the  crowd.  At 
length  a  telepathic  signal  stirred  the  throng.  Heads 
were  craned.  Late-comers  sped  breathlessly  from 
squares  and  cross  streets.  A  motor  car  whisked  across 
the  Piazza  and,  slowing  down,  lost  itself  in  the  crowd. 
A  man  with  a  grave,  strong  face  and  whitened  hair 
leaned  forward  and  out,  his  hand  raised.  He  was 
dressed  in  the  uniform  of  Italy’s  soldiers. 

“  V iva  Dial!”  shrieked  the  crowd. 

Hats  came  off.  Handkerchiefs  waved.  From  upper 
windows  fell  the  welcoming  shower  of  flowers. 

An  old  man  with  toil-worn  hand  clutched  his  rough 
cap  and  lifted  it  skyward.  “Viva!”  he  croaked 
hoarsely,  the  tears  coursing  down  his  wrinkled  cheeks. 

V iva!”  shrilled  a  small  boy,  clinging  to  a  window 
ledge  of  the  Diaz  home  to  which  he  had  climbed, 
eyeing  in  awe  and  admiration  the  soldierly  figure 
of  his  hero. 

“Viva  l’ Italia!”  responded  Diaz,  simply.  “Viva 
l’ Italia!”  echoed  the  crowd,  proudly,  exultantly. 

And  to  have  heard  them — the  old  men,  the  children, 
the  wives  and  mothers  of  soldiers — was  to  realize  just 
how  much  the  ending  of  the  war  has  meant  to  Italy 
and  to  the  Italian  people. 


“Gersten,  Home  Service  Case  15183” 

By  George  Madden  Martin 

Illustrated  by  J.  HENRY 


“  Victor  handed  the  yellow  paper  to  me.  ‘Mr.  Gersten  is 
asking  me  to  say  to  you  that  he  has  heard  from  his  son'” 


I  SPEAK  of  Mr.  Louis  Gersten  as  Home  Service  Case 
15183,  but  I  think  of  him  as  a  little  round  man  with 
a  sprightly  curling  beard  flowing  nobly  over  an 
old  black  coat,  a  derby  hat  hung  on  the  head  of  his 
cane,  bright  black  eyes  full  of  appeal  and  woe,  and 
huge,  sunken  pouches  beneath. those  eyes. 


On  the  day  before  he  reappeared  at  my  desk  in  tl 
Red  Cross  Home  Service  Office,  New  York  City  R 
gone  pardonably  mad  with  the  news  of  peace.  As  tl 
Home  Service  doors  opened  that  morning  the  dai 
line  of  waiting  humanity  streamed  in,  Mr.  Gerstt 
among  them — bare-headed  women  with  babies,  htt 
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oys  leading  an  old  man  or  an  old  woman,  little  girls 
nth  notes  from  home,  young  girls,  middle-aged  men 
nd  middle-aged  women,  all  races,  colors,  and  creeds, 
ach  representing  a  soldier  in  khaki. 

Though  Mr.  Louis  Gersten  was  entered  some  two 
lonths  since  as  Case  15183,  he  and  1  never  had  ex- 
hanged  a  word  so  far  as  comprehension  went,  he  hav- 
lgno  English  and  I  no  Yiddish.  Nevertheless,  I  found 
lyself  addressing  him  as  promptly  as  though  he  could 
)llow  what  1  said. 

“You  are  early  to-day,  Mr.  Gersten;  the  interpreter, 
lr.  Bergman,  does  not  get  here  until  ten.  1  will  have 
)  ask  you  to  take  one  of  the  chairs  there  against  the 
all  till  he  arrives.  1  am  sorry  you  make  so  many 
ips  for  yourself,  knowing  this  thing  of  reaching  sol- 
iers  in  France  is  subject  to  many  chances  and  delays. 
'e  told  you  that  you  would  be  notified  immediately 
e  heard  from  your  son.” 

Mr.  Gersten  looked  from  the  one  to  the  other  of  us 
our  desks,  a  gaze  we  could  not  but  realize  was  full  of 
>pe  in  the  necromancy  of  our  powers.  Then,  because 
ie  little  man  had  been  to  see  us  often  enough  to  grasp 
me  small  appreciation  of  the  routine  of  affairs,  he 
rned  and  trotted  to  a  chair  against  the  wall. 

Was  little  Mr.  Gersten  right  in  his  impatience?  All 
asonable  delays  allowed  for,  should  we  have  heard 
now  from  his  son?  1  sent  for  File  15183  and  ran 
rough  the  case. 

Name  of  man  in  service,  Max  Gersten;  Family 
itus,  single;  Color,  white;  Age  25;  Home  Address, 

3  Eastside  Street,  inner  tenement,  third  floor;  Date  of 
I'afting  into  Service,  December,  1917;  Date  of  Leav- 
1  Family,  January,  1918;  Regiment,  Company  D, 
th  Infantry,  A.E.F.;  Citizenship,  naturalized;  Native 
untry,  Galicia;  Religion,  Jewish. 

Persons  in  Family  of  Private  Gersten:  Sarah  Gersten, 
ither,  age, 73;  Occupation, caretaker;  Native  Country, 
licia;  Religion,  Jewish;  Physical  Condition,  weak  and 
:>ken.  Louis  Gersten,  father,  age  74;  Occupation, 
:etaker;  Native  Country,  Galicia;  Religion,  Jewish; 
-ysical  Condition,  old  and  disabled, 
fhere  followed  next  in  the  file  a  letter: 

‘he  Red  Cross  Home  Section, 

'lew  York  City. 

Ntlemen: 

Vill  you  please  investigate  the  case  of  Mr.  Louis 
j-sten  who  presents  this  letter?  Up  to  the  present 
i  e  Mr.  Gersten  has  been  working  as  a  caretaker  at  a 
\agogue,  assisted  by  his  wife.  Now  his  health  does 
<  permit  him  to  continue  at  this  work,  and  his  friends 
r  neighbors  are  anxious  he  should  secure  an  allowance 
r  allotment  from  his  son  in  the  service.  Will  you 
I  se  investigate  this  case? 

Rsptly, 

Solomon  Heyman,  speak- 
1  f°r  the  friends  and  neighbors  and  the  congregation 
1  lr.  Louis  Gersten’s  synagogue  on  Eastside  Street.” 

raft  through  the  comments  on  Case  15183  which 
>>wed,  signed  by  M.  Rowan,  a  Home  Service  visitor: 

Sptember  15,  1918: 

ailed  to-day  on  Sarah  and  Louis  Gersten.  Found 
n  ’Id  couple  in  two  rooms,  third  floor.  They  speak 


only  Yiddish  and  understand  no  German.  Secured 
the  services,  as  interpreter,  of  Mr.  Simon  Solinsky, 
proprieter  of  a  second-hand  furniture  shop  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  same  building.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gersten  have  been  in  this  country  seven  years,  following 
separation  from  and  loss  supposedly  by  death  of  two 
other  sons  in  religious  agitations  in  Galicia.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gersten  say  neither  they  nor  their  son  Max, 
who  had  very  little  more  English  than  they,  were  aware 
at  the  time  of  the  son’s  drafting  of  any  provision  made 
by  the  Government  for  the  families  of  soldiers.  Both 
parents  were  working  in  their  synagogue  at  the  time 
the  son  left,  and  had  not  asked  for  nor  needed  help 
from  their  son.  Have  since  become  feeble  and  unable 
to  keep  their  positions  at  the  synagogue.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gersten  now  wish  the  Red  Cross  to  write  to  their  son 
to  have  him  allot  them  $15  a  month,  and  to  ask  for  a 
separate  allotment  for  each  of  them.  Securing  this 
they  will  need  no  further  help. 

“Ascertained  that  the  son  Max,  previous  to  the 
draft,  was  a  presser  at  the  Fit-Well  Clothing  Company. 

“September  1 6th.  Private  Max  Gersten  was  writ¬ 
ten  to  to-day  with  full  directions  as  to  how  to  proceed 
should  he  desire  to  make  an  allotment  and  ask  for  a 
separation  allowance  for  his  parents.  Also  called 
again  on  Sarah  and  Louis  Gersten.  Told  them  of  the 
letter  to  their  son  and  left  them  a  weekly  allowance  of 
$4,  a  l°an  from  the  Red  Cross  to  be  repaid  when  their 
allotment  begins.  Saw  Mr.  Solomon  Heyman,  their 
landlord,  who  declined  to  take  the  rent  proffered  him, 
insisting  he  will  wait  until  their  allotment  begins. 
Explained  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gersten  that  it  would  be 
from  four  to  eight  weeks  before  a  reply  could  be  hoped 
for  from  their  son.  Filed  a  receipt  bearing  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  Mr.  Louis  Gersten  for  his  allowance  of  $4. 

“September  24.  Mr.  Louis  Gersten  called  to  inquire 
if  the  Home  Service  had  heard  from  his  son.  Explained 
the  matter  fully  to  him  again. 

October  4th.  Call  from  Mr.  Louis  Gersten.  Wist¬ 
ful  and  non-complaining,  but  sure  that  we  must  have 
heard  from  his  son.  Tried  to  make  the  situation  clear. 

"October  16th.  Call  from  Mr.  Louis  Gersten. 

“October  30th.  Call  from  Mr.  Louis  Gersten.” 

I  closed  File  15183,  and  looked  up.  Volunteer  Victor 
Bergman,  eighteen  years  old,  our  Yiddish  interpreter, 
had  come  in  and  was  stopping  to  speak  to  Mr.  Gersten, 
sitting  patiently  in  his  chair,  hat  on  cane,  with  his 
childlike  eyes  full  of  appeal  and  woe.  1  addressed  him. 

“Victor,  tell  Mr.  Gersten  for  me,  please,  that  we  have 
not  heard  yet  from  his  son  Max.” 

Mr.  Gersten  had  risen,  a  little  round  man,  and, 
having  placed  his  hat  and  cane  on  the  chair,  was  pro¬ 
ducing  a  bit  of  folded  paper  from  within  the  buttoned 
recesses  of  his  black  coat.  As  he  handed  the. paper  to 
Victor,  who  unfolded  and  read  it,  Mr.  Gersten  spoke 
with  sudden  volubility  and  vehemence. 

Victor  handed  the  yellow  paper  to  me.  “Mr. 
Gersten  is  asking  me  to  say  to  you  that  he  has  heard 
from  his  son.” 

1  took  the  altogether  too  familiar  telegraph  form  from 
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Victor  and  read  the  altogether  too  familiar  formula 
thereon: 

“The  Government  deeply  regrets  to  inform  you  that 
Private  Max  Gersten  is  officially  reported  as  killed  in 
action,  October  24.” 

Mr.  Gersten’s  eyes,  with  their  patient  waiting  and 
appeal,  were  fixed  on  me.  Big  tears  suddenly  welled 
up,  trembled  in  those  bright  little  eyes  but  did  not  spill 
over.  Such  old  and  yet  such  childlike  grief,  such  expec¬ 
tation  in  our  power  to  help,  as  he  looked  from  the  one 
of  us  to  the  other,  from  Victor  to  me! 

He  was  speaking  and  Victor  again  interpreting.  “  Mr. 
Gersten  says  the  telegram  came  last  evening  and  his 
friend,  the  shop-keeper  on  the  first  floor,  read  it  to  him. 
Mr.  Gersten  says  he  slept  with  the  bit  of  paper  tight 
folded  and  hidden  in  his  hand  from  his  wife  all  night. 
Not,  he  says,  that  he  could  not  tell  her  their  son  Max 
was  dead.  Children,  Mr.  Gersten  says,  are  jewels 
entrusted  by  Jehovah  to  be  guarded  and  safely  kept 
until  Jehovfh,  their  owner,  calls  for  them  again.  Mr. 
Gersten  says  that  he  and  his  wife  were  prepared  to 
return  their  last  jewel  did  Jehovah  require  it.  But 
Mr.  Gersten  says  he  could  not  tell  his  wife  that  God, 
also,  had  forsaken  them  and  left  them  penniless  in 
their  age.” 

“What  are  we  to  do,  Victor?  What  are  we  to  say?” 

Vic-tor,  good  steady-headed  boy,  was  interpreting. 
“Mr.  Gersten  says  he  did  not  come  for  any  money 
help  to-day;  he  came  for  some  one  who  will  go  with  him 
and  tell  his  wife.  Her  neighbors  and  her  friends  of  the 
congregation  feel  they  cannot  do  it  for  him,  and  he 
cannot  do  it  for  himself.”  • 

1  thought  rapidly.  The  visitor  hitherto  in  charge 
of  this  case,  who  signed  herself  M.  Rowan,  was  ill, 
the  influenza  having  incapacitated  her.  I  could 
not  send  a  stranger  to  the  Gerstens  at  this  time. 

“Tell  Mr.  Gersten,  Victor,  that  1  will  come  myself, 
not  this  forenoon,  but  between  four  and  five  o’clock 
this  afternoon.  What  is  it  that  Mr.  Gersten  is  saying 
to  you  now?” 

Victor  told  me.  “  I  don’t  think  that  1  altogether 
understand.  Mr.  Gersten  says  that  his  wife  will  no 
longer  have  bread  to  give  to  her  white  children.  That 
it  will  pierce  to  her  heart  to  forsake  her  white  children. 
That  the  white  mother  attached  herself  to  Mrs.  Ger¬ 
sten’s  son  Max  long  before  he  went  away  as  a  soldier, 
and  for  this  reason  Mrs.  Gersten  loves  the  little  white 
mother.” 

“Nor  do  1  know  what  Mr.  Gersten  means,  Victor. 
I  will  go  this  afternoon  and  look  into  the  situation.” 

I  DID  more,  for  1  could  not  reconcile  myself  to  the 
idea  that  we  of  the  Red  Cross  Home  Service  in  hand¬ 
ling  the  case  of  the  Gerstens,  even  through  no  fault  of 
our  own,  had  failed.  I  could  not  accept  the  thought  of 
these  two  old  people,  bits  of  flotsam  through  a  mere 
miscarriage  of  days,  adrift  on  the  dark  waters  of  poverty 
and  desolation.  The  instinct  fostered  in  a  Red  Cross 
Home  Service  worker  is  constructive.  It  is  the  Home 
Service  obligation  to  bring  together  home  people  and 
the  provision  arranged  for  them  and  their  protection  by 
the  Government  who  called  their  kindred  to  the  coun¬ 
try’s  service. 

It  lacked  a  few  minutes  to  half  past  ten  o’clock.  I 


dictated  a  telegram  to  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insur¬ 
ance,  Washington,  and  followed  this  with  a  second 
telegram  to  a  head  in  that  office,  by  good  fortune 
known  to  me  personally.  Assuming  that  our  Home 
Service  letter  reached  Max  Gersten  in  France,  and 
assuming  that  his  possible  answer  to  us  had  miscarried 
or  was  delayed,  his  allotment  paper  in  any  case  would 
have  gone  to  Washington. 

AT  three  thirty  that  afternoon,  I  had  a  telegram  in 
■  answer  from  mv  friend  in  the  War  Risk  Insurance 
Bureau.  At  four  thirty,  Mr.  Simon  Solinsky,  the  shop¬ 
keeper  friend  of  Mr.  Louis  Gersten,  in  the  capacity 
of  interpreter,  was  accompanying  me  as  well  as  con¬ 
ducting  me  back  through  his  shop  and  across  a  dingy 
court  on  the  way  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gersten. 

At  the  ground  floor  door  of  the  rear  tenement  a 
white  cat  with  a  yellow  tail  rubbed  against  my  skirts 
a  handsome,  friendly,  matronly  lady. 

On  the  first  landing  of  the  stairs  the  white  cat  wit! 
the  yellow  tail  greeted  me.  Or  could  it  be?  Wher 
had  she  passed  me? 

On  the  second  floor  from  along  a  dark  hallway  tht 
white  cat  came  greeting  me,  while  on  the  third  floo 
outside  the  Gersten  door  the  white  cat  met  me  wavinf 
her  yellow  tail. 

Mr.  Gersten  opened  the  door  .to  our  knock,  th< 
sprightly  curling  beard  flowing  nobly  over  the  old  coat 
and  his  eves,  over  and  above  their  appeal  and  woe 
filled  with  the  solicitude  of  a  host  for  his  guests. 

A  room  with-  one  window  and  a  fire-place  openet 
into  a  room  with  no  window.  Two  rooms,  a  palatia 
setting  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gersten.  Nor  will  1  try  h 
tell  what  these  two  rooms  held — perhaps  I  could  not— 
other  than  little  Mrs.  Gersten  herself,  eleven  bras 
candlesticks  by  count,  a  broken  samovar  sitting  oi 
the  hearth,  five  suits  of  men’s  clothes  hanging  fror 
nails  and  pegs,  dishes,  glassware,  old  papers,  an> 
Mr.  Gersten  himself  wearing  a  skull-cap  within  door: 

I  saw  the  familiar  derby  hanging  on  one  arm  of  th 
gas  fixture  which  depended  from  the  ceiling,  on  th 
principle,  possibly,  that  when  the  owner  wanted  hi 
hat  he  wanted  it  and  thus  knew  where  to  find  it. 

Wee  Mrs.  Gersten,  wrapped  in  shawis,  looked  at  u 
brightly'  from  a  nest  of  quilts  in  a  big  arm-chair,  a  b 
of  a  fragile  little  woman  with  labored  breath.  Mr: 
Gersten  had  white  skin  and  pink  cheeks,  what  on 
could  see  of  her,  and  blue  eyes,  unexpected  in  her  rat 
and  even  more  than  Mr.  Gersten  had  in  her  face  th 
appealingness  and  the  expectancy'  of  a  child. 

I  talked  and  Mr.  Solinsky  interpreted.  “Say  t 
Mr.  Gersten  that  I  shall  ask  him  to  tell  Mrs.  GersU 
the  news  that  came  to  him  in  his  telegram  last  nigh 
I  will  ask  him  to  tell  her  in  just  a  moment  while  I  s  , 
here  in  the  chair  beside  her  and  take  her  hand.  Bi 
first,  Mr.  Solinsky,  say  to  Mr.  Gersten  that  I  have  nev 
for  him.  Say  to  him  that  I  have  with  me  here  anoth 
telegram,  also  for  him,  from  Washington,  sent  in  ir 
care,  a  telegram  officially  notifying  Mr.  Louis  Gerstt 
that  his  son  Max,  on  October  14,  ten  days  before  h 
death,  made  application  for  allotment  and  comp<- 
sation  for  his  parents,  also  taking  out  for  their  prote 
tion$  1 0,000  of  insurance.  Tell  Mr.  Gersten  that  as  th  ! 
means  the  Government  will  pay'  to  him  and  Mrs.  Gc  j 
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T',57-5°  a  month  for  twenty  years,  he  will  see  that 
'tias  not  forsaken  him  and  his  wife  in  their  age.” 

A  this  was  repeated  by  Mr.  Solinsky  to  Mr.  Gersten, 
ight  black  eyes  and  the  nobly  flowing  beard  lifted 
aven.  Then  Mr.  Gersten’s  head,  in  its  skull-cap, 
1  >rward  on  his  breast  and  his  hands,  placed  to- 
,  were  stretched  forward  as  if  in  some  form  of 
J  for  his  God.  The  while  he  spoke  rapidly. 

Sohnsky  interpreted.  “Mr.  Gersten  says  that 
s  8°°d;  twenty  years  is  far  more  than  too  long. 


But  a  year  or  two  now,  their  hearts  and  minds  at  ease, 
and  he  and  Mrs.  Gersten  will  be  bedded  to  their  rest.” 

In  response  here  to  some  faint  noise  outside  the  sill, 
Mr.  Solinsky  stepped  to  and  threw  open  the  outer  door. 
Four  white  cats,  each  with  a  waving  yellow  tail,  arch¬ 
ing  and  curving  themselves  in  the  hallway  outside, 
all  but  eloquently  talked  across  the  sill. 

Mr.  Solinsky  now  interpreted  for  Mrs.  Gersten. 

Mrs.  Gersten  says  her  son  Max  loved  the  white  mother 
and  named  her  Rebekka.  Rebekka,  she  says,  had  no 
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daughters  then.  Mrs.  Gersten  says  she  keeps  a  pan 
of  broken  food  on  the  landing  for  Rebekka  and  her 
daughters,  because  her  son  Max  would  so  wish  her 
to  do.” 

There  were  two  more  entries  in  File  15183,  after 
which  the  case  of  Gersten  was  considered  closed. 
These  entries  are  as  follows: 

‘‘November  22nd.  Mr.  Louis  Gersten  came  to  the 
Legal  Bureau  of  the  Home  Service  to-day  with  a  letter 
informing  him  that  the  Legal  Committee,  Bureau  of 


Insurance  and  Compensation,  Washington,  will  tal 
charge  of  the  insurance  and  compensation  adjustmen 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gersten. 

‘‘Our  Home  Service  visitor  will  continue  to  ca 
and  the  Red  Cross  will  continue  to  advance  a  week! 
allowance  of  $4  until  the  claims  are  adjusted. 

‘‘December  2nd.  The  Red  Cross  Home  Servii 
visitor  called  to-day  to  take  Mr.  Louis  Gersten  1 
execute  his  claim  papers  arrived  from  Washingto 
The  case  of  Gersten,  File  15183,  may  be  consider 
closed.” 


The  Debt 

By  Theodosia  Garrison 


JTOR  the  youth  they  gave  and  the  blood  they  gave, 

For  the  strength  that  was  our  stay, 

For  every  marked  or  nameless  grave 
On  the  steel-torn  Flanders  way — 

IVe  who  are  whole  of  body  and  soul 
IV e  have  a  debt  to  pay. 

When  we  have  justly  given  back  again 
To  the  maimed  body  and  bewildered  brain, 

New  strength  and  light  and  will  to  take  one’s  part 
In  the  world’s  work  at  field  or  desk  or  mart, 

When  this  old  joy  of  living  we  restore, 

We  shall  have  paid  a  little  of  our  score. 

When  we  have  given  to  earth’s  stricken  lands 
The  service  of  our  minds  and  hearts  and  hands. 
When  we  have  made  the  blackened  orchards  bright, 
And  brought  the  homeless  ones  to  warmth  and  light, 
When  we  have  made  these  desolate  forget, 

We  shall  have  paid  a  little  of  our  debt. 

For  the  youth  they  gave  and  the  blood  they  gave 
IV e  must  render  back  the  due ; 

For  every  marked  or  nameless  grave 
IV e  must  pay  with  a  service  true; 

Till  the  scales  stand  straight  with  even  weight 
And  the  world  is  a  world  made  new. 


The  dining  room  of  a  bungalow  in  Los  Angeles.  All  the  decorations  in 
•  this  house  were  made  from  old  material  turned  in  to  the  Red  Cross  shop 


“Nobody  Throws  Things  Away” 

By  Katherine  IK oods 


(CALIFORNIA  visitor  brought  with  her  to 
■  New  York  not  long  ago  an  arrestingly  beautiful 
silk  bag.  It  was  not  conspicuous — being  made 
ack  brocade  with  a  plain  shell  top— but  every 
'  n  who  saw  it  carried  away  with  her  the  half- 
rus  recollection  of  something  unusual,  something 
pdtely  woven  and  fine.  The  nearness  to  envy 

>  y  no  means  ill-natured,  it  was  simply  recognition 
■]  fact  that,  as  one  woman  put  it  succinctly,  “You 
i  see  that  sort  of  material  nowadays.”  And  the 
rs  who  saw  the  black  bag  and  admired  it  asked 
t  simply,  “  Wherever  did  you  get  that  lovely  thing?” 
t  s  a  far  cry  from  the  bag  the  visitor  carried  to 
'far  little  possession  that  came  in  her  luggage  from 
i  rnia  a  cotton  dress  for  a  little  girl.  It  was  a 
t  little  dress,  in  black  and  white  stripes,  with 
z  cuffa>  ar>d  belt  of  bright  blue.  It  was  obviously 
*  nsive  and  quite  plain;  but  it  was  made  of  stout 
h  al,  well-cut  and  well-sewed  and,  as  any  exper- 
-1  mother  could  see,  it  was  the  kind  of  dress  that 
J  stand  countless  washings  and  not  fade.  It 

>  sensible,  practical  play  dress  for  a  child. 

iey  both  came,”  the  owner  would  say,  “from  the 
ngeles  Red  Cross  Shop.  They  are  made  from 


‘reclaimed’  material— the  sort  of  things  that  people 
used  to  throw  away,  or  just  let  carelessly  go  to  waste. 
But  nobody  does  that  in  Los  Angeles  any  more.  It’s 
interesting  to  see  how  people  are  losing  the  habit  of 
wasting  things,  all  over  the  country.”  And  then  she 
would  tell  what  the  bag  and  the  dress  were  made  of. 

The  bag  was  made  of  a  piece  of  brocade  that  had 
been  part  of  a  marvellous  gown  of  a  generation  ago.  It 
had  been  “lying  around”  for  many  years — never 
actually  thrown  away,  but  never  dreamed  of  as  useful, 
being  kept  from  the  refuse  heap  for  purely  sentimental 
reasons,  perhaps.  It  was  stained  and  torn  and  moth- 
eaten.  Its  owner  knew,  of  course,  that  its  soft-woven 
silk  and  wool  fabric  had  a  quaint  value  as  an  “antique” 
something  that  was  no  longer  made,  that  had  been 
the  best  of  its  kind,  and  that  could  still,  in  spots,  be 
seen  to  be  beautiful;  but  if  she  ever  got  it  out  and  looked 
it  over,  it  was  only  to  thrust  it  back  into  the  rag-bag 
as  an  utterly  worthless  old  thing.  The  stains  and  holes 
were  so  big;  the  “good  places”  were  so  small  and  few; 
even  the  age-old  wrinkles  seemed  as  ineradicable  as 
the  deepest  furrows  of  time.  But  when  the  Red  Cross 
asked  the  women  of  Los  Angeles  to  send  anything  and 
everything  to  its  reclamation  shop,  the  first  of  its  kind 
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in  the  country,  the  old  dress  was  packed  off  along  with 
the  rest. 

When  it  reached  the  Red  Cross  Shop  it  was  first 
fumigated — the  universal  first  process  in  reclamation 
and  resale — and  then  carefully  examined  by  a  woman 
who  knew  good  material  when  she  saw  it,  and  who, 
furthermore,  had  ideas.  The  pieces  of  material  that 
were  still  good  were  sent  to  the  reclamation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  store;  the  stained  and  moth-eaten  portion, 
no  longer  fit  for  use  in  its  original  form  as  cloth,  was 
“salvaged”  for  rags.  And— with  silk  for  linings  re¬ 
claimed  from  some  other  left-overs — the  old  brocade 
made  three  exquisitely  beautiful  bags  that  netted 
$20  apiece  for  the  Red  Cross. 

As  for  the  child’s  dress,  that  was  made  from  a  man’s 
shirt  rescued  from  a  pile  of  cast-off  clothing.  The 
pretty  blue  collar,  cuffs,  and  belt  came  from  the  odds 
and  ends  of  another  rag-bag.  It  did  not  earn  a  great 
deal  of  money  for  the  Red  Cross  but  it  saved  a  piece  of 
good  material,  and  it  enabled  some  poor  mother  to  buy 
an  excellent  dress  for  her  little  girl  at  a  very  low  price. 

But  with  these  as  tangible  results  of  the  reclamation 
of  waste  articles,  there  is  another  more  subtle  and  more 
far-reaching.  It  is  what  is  expressed  perfectly  by  the 
owner  of  the  brocade  bag.  “In  Los  Angeles  nobody 
throws  things  away  any  more.”  For  Los  Angeles 
one  may  read  the  names,  already,  of  hundreds  of  other 
large  cities  and  communities  throughout  the  country 
— New  York,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Buffalo,  Louisville, 


Ky.,  Canton,  O.,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  Lawrence,  Ka 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  to  mention  a  few  far-separated  towns 
and  if  the  movement  goes  on  as  it  seems  bound  to, 
will  be  possible  before  long  to  omit  all  localization  a 
simply  speak  for  America  where  “nobody  throws  thir 
away  any  more.” 

The  Red  Cross  Shop  in  New  York  was  opened  seve 
weeks  after  the  armistice  was  signed;  and  it  was  r 
until  after  the  peace  delegates  had  sailed  that  t 
woman  who  had  organized  the  Los  Angeles  Sh 
established  a  similar  store  in  Chicago.  When  pea 
came  suddenly  into  sight,  one  woman  said  of  the  w< 
of  her  community;  “We  began  it  for  the  Red  Cro 
and  we  are  carrying  it  on  under  Red  Cross  auspic 
It  has  become  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  community  ai 
I  think,  of  almost  every  household  in  it.  We  could 
give  up  our  reclamation  shop  now!” 

There  is  a  woman  in  Los  Angeles  who  was  buildi 
a  bungalow  when  the  United  States  went  into  the  w 
And  when  the  building  work  was  finished,  she  deck 
that  she  would  put  off  the  decorating  until  peace  u 
declared.  A  friend  who  was  working  in  the  Red  Cr 
Shop  heard  that  the  bungalow  was  not  to  be  compk-' 
and,  because  she  knew  that  it  was  to  be  the  owru 
home  and  that  she  was  immensely  interested  in  it,  v 
both  surprised  and  distressed. 

“  It  doesn’t  seem  right  to  go  on  with  it,”  the  bun 
low’s  owner  explained.  “It  seems  such  a  luxury — a 
we  are  at  war.” 


Boys  in  the  Wyman  School,  St.  Louis,  weighing  tin  foil 
and  using  their  calculations  as  a  lesson  in  arithmetic 


SCENES  IN  THE  RED  CROSS  SHOP,  NEW  YORK 


©  Paul  Thompson 


The  Bird  Cage  Tea  Room;  British  officers  being  served  by  volunteer  waitresses 


©  Paul  Thompson 


A  careful  customer  in  the  toy  shop  undergoing,  at  an  early  age,  the  pain  of  indecision 
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Photograph  by  Stagg 

This  picture  represents  three  days’  collection  of  newspapers  made 
throughout  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  gathered  in  the  Red  Cross  Shop 


The  other  woman  did  some  quick  thinking.  Then 
she  spoke: 

“How  about  giving  the  commission  to  the  Red  Cross 
Shop?” 

And  so,  and  not  otherwise,  the  decorating  was  done. 
Almost  all  of  it  was  reclamation  work.  A  few  things 
were  made  of  odds  and  ends  of  new  materials — the 
left-overs  of  bolts  of  fabric,  bits  of  lace  from  sample 
books,  and  the  like.  But  the  curtains,  for  instance, 
were  made  from  old  lingerie  dresses.  The  very  beauti¬ 
ful  lampshades  were  decorated  with  exquisite  little 
flower  wreaths  made  from  rag-bag  pieces  of  silk  and 
velvet.  Clever  boy  fingers  constructed  wooden  candle¬ 
sticks  and  the  gay  wooden  articles  that  are  so  popular 
now,  out  of  old  boxes  that  would  otherwise  have  gone 
to  the  discard.  From  the  chaise-longue  covers  to  the 
curtains  themselves,  the  bungalow  was  a  charming 
thing  that  people  came  from  miles  around  to  see.  How 
much  it  may  have  meant  to  the  spread  of  the  reclama¬ 
tion  idea  can  only  be  guessed,  of  course.  But  it  had  an 
interesting  immediate  sequel  when  a  bride-elect  who 
had  given  up  the  thought  of  a  large  trousseau  because 
of  the  war,  changed  her  mind  and  placed  a  complete 
order  with  the  Red  Cross  Shop! 

The  Los  Angeles  store — whose  beginnings  are  inter¬ 
esting  because  it  made  the  general  experiment  and 
served  as  model  for  later  establishments — is  a  big 
department  store  now,  for  which  385  women  are  work¬ 
ing  (they  are  all,  by  the  way,  volunteers).  It  was 


started  in  the  spring  of  1917.  The  idea  grew  out  c 
frequent  requests  received  from  people,  who  ha 
neither  time  to  offer  nor  money  to  spare,  who  wante 
to  give  something  to  the  Red  Cross  which  it  coui 
sell  for  its  own  benefit.  One  woman  offered  a  beautifi 
Paisley  shawl;  another,  who  was  old  and  had  movt 
into  a  small  apartment  as  her  children  married  an 
left  her,  a  set  of  furniture;  another  a  diamond  fin 
The  chapter  could  dispose  of  small  things — the  rin 
brought  $500 — but  the  big  ones,  and  the  things  th. 
needed  repairs,  were  out  of  the  question.  The  fe: 
that  the  merchants  of  the  city  might  be  antagonized  b 
the  shop  proved  without  foundation. 

Notices  were  sent  out,  asking  people  to  coi 
tribute  old  things;  the  city  was  districted;  collectk 
centres  were  established;  a  system  of  motor  deliver 
set  up;  and  committees  were  formed  to  take  charge  1 
the  different  departments.  Soon  after  the  Red  Cro 
Shop  was  opened,  but  not  before  it  had  proved 
success,  it  was  presented  with  a  whole  estate  in  L 
Angeles — house,  yard,  barn — and  to  it  the  new  depar 
ment  store  moved.  In  the  house  were  placed  the  wor 
rooms  and  classrooms  and  the  departments  of  ladit 
clothing  and  millinery;  the  barn  was  made  over  to  ! 
the  home  of  the  men’s  clothing  department,  childrer 
department,  art  needlework,  books,  pictures,  jewelr 
bargain  department,  general  store-room,  and  tea-rooi 
By  the  autumn  of  1918  plans  were  well  under  way  I 
the  erection  of  additional  buildings  in  the  yard.  T 
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>p  had  been  earning  from  $5,000  to  $25,000  a  month, 
in  its  first  year  it  turned  in  almost  $200,000  to  the 
i  Cross  treasury. 

he  details  of  store  management,  with  its  sections, 
s-books,  telephone  exchange,  clerks,  and  practical 
ngements  generally,  follow  the  department  store 
.  Careful  records  are  kept  of  every  article  that 
es  into  the  shop,  of  course,  whether  it  be  brought 
ts  donor,  called  for  by  the  store  truck,  or  collected 
1  one  of  the  established  “centres.”  After  being 
igated  and  cleaned,  the  articles  fall  into  four 
ral  classes-  those  that  can  be  sold  practically  as 
are,  or  with  slight  repairs;  those  that  must  go  to 
rec!amation  department  to  be  made  into  something 
ely  new;  odds  and  ends  that  are  put  into  the  store’s 
mous  substitute  for  a  rag-bag,  to  be  turned  into 
f  goods,  art  needlework,  trimmings,  babies’ 
es,  toys,  etc.;  and  the  things  that  cannot  be  used 
e  store  but  must  be  turned  over  to  the  junk  shop 
lvage  man. 

e  general  outline  of  the  Los  Angeles  store  is  that 
e  Red  Cross  Shop  the  country  over.  There  are 
tions,  to  be  sure.  In  Canton,  Ohio,  produce 
tments  are  included,  and  there  is  a  great  rush  to 
lase  goods  from  the  “baked  foods”  and  “jams 
ellies”  sections.  In  East  Orange,  N.  J„  the  silver 
tetal  department,  under  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
een  an  exceedingly  successful  feature  of  the  store,’ 
circulating  library  has  been  organized  as  a  special 
e.  Bargain  counters  are  to  be  found  in  most  of 
ops,  too,  where  articles  that  are  not  quite  up  to 
andard  of  the  regular  departments  are  sold  at 
astonishingly  low. 


The  cities  of  Ohio  rival  each  other  in  their  Red  Cross 
stores,  as  do  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  in  Minnesota, 
and  Seattle  and  Tacoma  in  Washington.  Several  have 
been  opened  lately  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York 
City,  as  well  as  one  in  the  city  itself.  In  Findlay, 
Ohio,  a  town  of  18,000  inhabitants,  the  Red  Cross  Shop 
cleared  $1,003  in  its  first  week.  In  Kansas,  Douglas 
County  earned  $6,000  for  the  Red  Cross  in  one  auction 
sale,  and  in  the  small  town  of  Lawrence  the  salvage 
shop  nets  a  steady  average  of  $150  a  month  for  the 
Red  Cross. 

For  starting  salvage  work— the  saving  of  old,  worn 
articles  heretofore  thrown  away— a  Los  Angeles  woman 
has  made  the  following  suggestions: 

..  “J  always  advise  every  Red  Cross  chapter  to  study 
Us  own  possibilities  and  see  what  articles  there  are  in 
the  vicinity  that  may  be  handled  in  their  own  com¬ 
munity,  and  then  to  start  with  articles  answering  that 
description.  We  sell  our  tinfoils  to  the  nearest  smelter 
and  to  the  one  who  pays  the  highest  prices.  There 
is  a  great  amount  of  money  in  the  salvaging  of  old  rub¬ 
ber.  Tires,  in  fairly  good  condition,  we  sell  to  the  vul- 
canizer;  otherwise,  at  so  much  per  pound  to  the  junk 
firms.  We  have  more  than  one  hundred  salvage 
neighborhood  stations,  where  the  salvage  precinct 
workers  see  that  all  salvage  in  the  neighborhood  is 
deposited. 

As  a  note  from  Cleveland  states,  “You  can  buy 
almost  anything  you  want  at  a  Red  Cross  store  ”  One 
may  add,  with  equal  truth— “You  can  find  use  for 
almost  anything  at  a  Red  Cross  salvage  bureau.  If  it 
can’t  be  reclaimed  and  sold  at  retail,  it  will  earn  money 
as  junk.  Nobody  ever  throws  away  things!” 


A  corner  of  He  bedroom  in  a  Los  Angeles  bungalow,  all  He  decorations 
for  whcb  were  made  lb.  Red  Cross  Shop  from  "reclaiLi"  material 
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rr, HE  tw0  stories  that  follow  are  interesting  illustrations  of  the  energy  and  courage  of  American  soldiers  .The  Am 

were  fairly  comfortable,  because  of  the  food  and  clothing  that  were  sen  through  to  h 
bv  the  American  Red  Cross.  But  it  went  against  the  grain  of  our  soldiers  to  be  confined  at  all.  Therefore,  mans 
;  7  o  as  :n  tbe  case  of  Lieutenant  Puryear,  were  indefatigable  in  ingenuity  and  endurance.  He  sirn 

these  adventurous  exhibits. 


The  First  American  Officer  to  Escape 


£-1  EVENTY  Americans  in  the  German  prison 
camp  at  Villingen,  Germany,  made  a  desperate 


and  concerted  attempt 
of  Sunday,  October  6,  1 9 1 7- 
border;  the  first  was  Lieut. 
Puryear,  of  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Puryear  swam  across 
the  Rhine  to  Swiss  soil 
early  in  the  morning  of 
October  ii.  Two  days 
later  Harold  Willis,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  a  former  Lafayette 
Escadrille  flier  who  was 
captured  at  Verdun  in 
August,  1917,  and  Naval 
Lieut.  Edouard  Isaacs,  of 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  escaped 
into  Switzerland. 

Only  a  few  days  prev¬ 
iously,  on  October  9,  the 
first  American  soldier  to 
escape  from  a  German 
prison  camp  into  Switzer¬ 
land  arrived  at  Red  Cross 
Headquarters  in  Berne. 
He  was  Frank  Sovicki,  of 
Shenandoah,  Pa.,  a  Polish- 
American  who  enlisted  a 
few  days  after  America  de¬ 
clared  war.  Puryear  was 
the  first  American  officer 
to  escape  from  Germany. 

Lieut.  Puryear  was  born 
September  22,  1894,  at 
Hendersonville,  Tenn. 
His  father  is  D.  B.  Puryear 


to  escape  on  the  night 
Three  men  crossed  the 
Aviator  George  Wright 


unawares  over  the  German  lines.  Puryear  shot  dowr 
adversary,  mortally  wounding  the  observer  of  the  ( 
man  machine.  Seeing  one  of  his  adversaries  was  b; 
wounded  and  believing  himself  in  Allied  territory,  I 
year  descended,  intending  to  remove  one  or  both  of 

aviators,  as  prisoner? 


Lieutenant  George  Wright  Puryear,  the  first 
American  officer  to  escape  from  a  German  prison 


an  American  hospita 

Upon  landing,  and 
fore  he  could  burn 
machine,  Puryear 
captured  by  Gerr 
troops  who  were  in  hi<  1 
The  German  pilot  oP 
machine,  for  whom  hi  j 
descended  to  carry 
hospital,  insisted  th.  1 
be  shot  at  once  for  “s  J 
ing  at  a  wounded  m;  - 
the  observer  of  the  e 
man  plane. 

After  his  capture  1* 
year  was  taken  to  an 
pital,  which  was  al  1 
intelligence  exann  r 
post.  He  was  kept  t 
for  three  hours.  His  u 
suit  was  taken  awa 
him  as  well  as  his 
Browne  belt  and  g<  £ 
Puryear’s  narr  > 
squadron  were  f  n' 
from  his  belt  on  whiJ 
information  was  v  K 
From  the  hospital  F  p 

wastakentoacastle  he 

he  was  again  exami  a 
an  intelligence  off? r- 


of  419  Stonewall  Place,  Memphis,  Tenn.  At  the  time 
of  his  capture  Puryear  was  attached  to  the  th  Aero 
Squadron,  Pursuit  Group. 

On  July  26,  while  on  patrol  duty,  Puryear  engaged 
an  enemy  machine  in  combat.  The  fight  carried  him 


Next  day  he  was  marched,  again  alone,  ten  kilc  • 
behind  the  lines  to  another  intelligence  post  wl « 
was  once  more  examined.  On  the  following  > 
was  taken  to  Laon  with  fifteen  captured  Ameri 
the  — th  Division  and  about  200  French  soldier 
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At  each  stop  intelligence  officers  examined  him. 
e  was  asked  how  many  Americans  there  were  in 
'ance.  Puryear  replied  that  the  papers  at  that  time 
ated  that  there  were  1,500,000. 

“  The  newspapers  are  great  liars,”  replied  the  German 
fleer. 

All  the  intelligence  officers  particularly  questioned 
m  as  to  why  America  was  in  the  war.  Puryear  gave 
dozen  reasons  why 

nerica  was  fighting.  I  ' - 


Yes,  yes,  1  know,” 
e  officers  would  re- 
/,  impatiently,  "but 
lat  does  America  ex- 
ct  to  get  out  of  the 
r?  What  territory, 
lat  advantages,  does 
J  expect  to  obtain 
er  the  war  is  over?” 
‘We  are  not  fighting 
gain,”  replied  Pur- 
ir,  “we  are  fighting 
t  democracies  and 
til  nations  shall  not 
overrun  by  mon¬ 
ies  and  their  mili- 
/  machines.” 

■fter  his  examina- 
1  at  Laon,  he  was 
that  he  would  be 
■n  a  "room  and 
1.”  However,  a 
ier  led  him  to  a 
He  in  which  he  was 
^d  to  sleep  for  a 
<•  W  hile  confined 
'e  he  was  given  im- 
'on  bread  with  some 
-y  and  much  straw 
some  imitation 
fe,  a  spoonful  of 
each  day,  and 
two  days  a  small 
of  biscuits,  each 
hich 


used  as  a  quarantine  camp  and  where  they  were  vac¬ 
cinated  against  typhus,  cholera,  and  smallpox. 

Puryear  was  kept  at  Landshut  from  August  21  to 
September  14.  During  his  stay  he  applied  for  transfer 
to  Vilhngen  where  a  number  of  American  pilots  were 
confined.  He  was  removed  there  on  September  15. 
After  nine  days  in  jail  at  Villingen  Puryear  was  released. 
Six  days  later,  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  October  6, 
_ _ _  Puryear  made  his  sec¬ 
ond  and  successful  at¬ 
tempt  to  escape.*  Pur¬ 
year  had  planned  to 
escape  with  one  other 


hich  was  about  the  size  of  a  lump  of  sugar,  and 
1  were  intended  to  last  him  for  two  days. 

;  August  2,  Lieut.  Puryear  was  taken  to  Rastatt 
m  camp.  0n  August  5  he  escaped  with  Andre 
T  U’  a  re^ch  aviator.  August  6  and  7  they  spent 

\vpr°°th  At  5  o  c,ock  on  the  morning  of  August  8, 
r,  they  ran  plump  into  a  German  sentinel, 
re  taken  under  guard  to  Kehl,  where  they  were 

\n  r  meaL  Two  §uards  accompanied  them 
Kastatt,  where  Puryear  was  imprisoned  five 

r  tCr’  JWhen  he  was  transferred  to  Villingen, 
r  -SerVe  nine  more  days  of  the  fourteen-day 
ce  imposed  on  him  for  trying  to  escape. 

August  13th  Puryear  was  transferred  to  Karls- 

JivedCnnteintAatl°n  Camp  for  al1  Pr*soners,  where 
I'hnr  nt'  ,August  '9-  He  was  then  taken  to 
iy>r  of  Ra  c  osHy.  guarded  train,  together  with  a 
ehe  Rr-?°^a 1  fiyiug. Corps  viators.  At  Karls- 
itish  and  American  aviators  were  separated. 
ans  were  placed  in  a  camp  which  had  been 


companion.  Aviator 
Harold  Willis,  however, 
asked  him  to  postpone 
his  attempt  for  several 
days  as  a  dozen  Ameri¬ 
cans  had  been  planning 
toescape  for  some  time, 
and  it  was  feared  that 
if  Puryear  failed  the 
general  breakout  might 
be  nipped  in  the  bud. 

Puryearand  his  com¬ 
panion  agreedand  prep¬ 
arations  were  made  for 
the  escape.  Ladders 
were  made  ready,  win¬ 
dows  and  bars  were  cut 
out,  and  one  American 
made  it  possible  to 
short  circuit  the  string 
of  powerful  electric 
lights  which  surrounded 
the  prison  camp  and 
which  burned  all  night 
to  prevent  escapes. 
The  jail  delivery  was 
planned  for  Sunday 
night,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  agreed  tobreakout 
at  several  places  so  as  to 
keep  the  guards  busy. 


At  10:30  Sunday  night,  the  guards  turned  out  the 
lights  in  the  prison  camp.  This  was  the  signal  for  all 
the  men  to  make  their  final  preparations.  At  10:45 
the  lights  outside  the  prison  camp  were  short-circuited, 
as  arranged,  by  one  of  the  Americans.  From  three 
sides  of  the  barracks  the  American  aviators  and  pris¬ 
oners  made  their  dash  for  liberty. 

Immediately  the  German  guards  blew  their  whistles 
and  cocked  their  guns.  Surrounding  the  barracks  was 
a  low,  barbed-wire  fence  and  beyond  that  a  deep  ditch 
with  barbed-wire  entanglements  in  it.  Still  farther 
was  a  ten-foot  fence  with  hooks  facing  inward' along 
the  top.  Outside  this  fence  were  the  waiting  guards 
with  rifles.  Puryear,  Isaacs,  Willis,  and  their  compan¬ 
ions  had  to  run  this  gauntlet,  after  getting  through  the 
barred  windows  of  the  barracks. 

The  penalty  of  being  caught  in  the  wire  was  death. 
P HjY  a  few  days  before  the  general  breakout  a  Russian 
had  been  caught  in  the  wire  and  instantly  killed. 
Puryear  climbed  over  all  obstacles  and  put  his  ladder  up 
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Both  guards  came  toward  him.  Pur 
by  him,  so  that  the  other  would  not  da' 


against  the  fence.  As  he  leaped  over  the  fence  the 
firing  began.  His  companion  had  his  foot  on  the  lower 
round  of  the  ladder  as  Puryear  went  over. 

Once  outside  the  barracks  Puryear  found  himself 
between  two  guards.  Both  shouted  at  him  to  halt. 
Strictly  according  to  orders,  they  shouted  three  times 
for  him  to  stop.  Puryear  took  refuge  behind  a  tree. 
Both  guards  came  toward  him.  Puryear  picked  out 
the  nearest  one  and  brushed  by  him,  so  that  the  other 
would  not  dare  to  fire  for  fear  of  killing  his  brother 
guard.  The  guard  nearest  Puryear  was  flustered,  and 
Puryear  was  fifty  feet  away  before  he  fired.  The  second 
guard  fired  almost  at  the  same  time. 


Six  shots  were  fired  in  all  point  blank  at  Pur} 
The  guards,  however,  were  old  men  and  their  aim 
bad.  At  the  time  they  fired  one  guard  was  twenty 
away  and  the  other  fifty  feet.  J ust  as  the  second  v 
was  fired  at  him,  Puryear  stumbled  and  fell  in  a  d 
Evidently  the  guards  thought  they  had  winged 
for  they  turned  their  attention  elsewhere  for 
moment.  Puryear  crawled  off  to  the  top  of  a  ne 
slope.  Here  he  was  silhouetted  against  the  sky  and 
guards  again  saw  him.  More  bullets  whizzed  by 
Thereafter  he  kept  low,  and  ran  and  ran  until  at  le 
he  fell  exhausted,  panting  and  trembling. 

As  had  been  previously  arranged,  Puryear  wait'- 
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out  the  nearest  one  and  brushed 
for  fear  of  killing  his  brother  guard 


rtain  point  for  his  companion.  When  the  latter 
11  not  arrive  after  fifteen  minutes’  waiting,  Puryear 
t  on  alone  and  covered  fifteen  kilometers, 
he  young  American  aviator  was  equipped  with  a 
o  e-made  compass  for  which  he  had  given  a  Russian 
x  of  crackers,  a  sack  of  coffee,  a  can  of  meat,  and  an 
to'  shut.  He  wore  a  Russian  overcoat  and  cap,  as 
■silhouette  of  a  Russian  uniform  is  similar  to  that 
<  ie  German  uniform  at  night  and  in  the  day  time 
-i  nans  are  not  much  molested, 
iryear  carefully  guarded  his  Red  Cross  supplies. 
J  t/le  contents  of  the  food  boxes  sent  him  from 
>e'e  he  was  able  to  build  himself  up  physically,  so 


that  he  was  able  to  live  on  raw  potatoes,  carrots,  and 
turnips  which  he  dug  out  of  the  fields  while  making  his 
way  toward  the  frontier. 

The  next  night  Puryear  took  up  his  long  journey 
toward  Waldshut,  sixty-five  kilometers  away.  In 
order  to  avoid  making  any  sound  with  his  noisy  hob¬ 
nailed  boots,  Puryear  kept  to  the  grass  along  the  road¬ 
side  wherever  possible  and  when  obliged  to  walk  in  the 
road  found  he  could  get  along  with  a  minimum  of 
noise  by  “planting”  his  heels  and  then  finishing  by 
carefully  treading  on  his  soles.  Whenever  he  struck 
a  village  and  there  was  no  escape  Puryear  clumped 
boidly  through,  making  as  much  noise  as  possible. 
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The  third  day  it  rained  heavily  all  day,  and  Puryear 
picked  out  a  small  barn  and  climbed  through  a  window 
and  thence  went  up  to  the  loft.  The  owner  of  the  barn 
and  his  hired  hands  moved  farm  machinery  about  in 
the  stable  below  but  did  not  come  upstairs.  That 
night  the  rain  lessened  and  Puryear  continued  his 
journey. 

In  the  darkness  he  took  the  wrong  road,  a  mountain 
road  which  finally  ended  in  a  trail  and  then  ceased 
altogether.  For  three  hours  he  stumbled  about  on  a 
mountain  top  in  sleet  and  snow,  tearing  his  hands  and 
face  on  brambles  and  making  but  little  progress  in  the 
brush  and  cutover  timber.  Finally  he  struck  another 
road  which  he  followed  until  daylight.  With  the  dawn 
he  again  took  refuge  in  the  woods. 

ALL  that  day  he  spent  poring  over  his  maps  endcavor- 
■  ing  to  locate  himself.  By  nightfall,  however,  he  had 
decided  upon  his  course.  That  night  he  struck  a 
tributary  of  the  Rhine  and  followed  it  to  where  it 
crossed  the  main  road  leading  to  Waldshut.  When  he 
struck  the  main  road  Puryear  found  a  sign  reading: 
“Waldshut,  Thirty  Kilometers.”  On  the  night  of 
Wednesday,  October  9,  Puryear  got  within  a  few  miles 
of  Waldshut.  In  order  to  be  sure  of  his  directions  he 
climbed  to  the  top  of  a  hill  near  by  from  which 
he  could  see  tributaries  entering  the  Rhine.  Puryear 
also  was  supplied  with  a  view  of  Waldshut  which  he 
carefully  compared  with  the  town  below'  him. 

Puryear  planned  to  cross  the  Rhine  at  the  point 
where  the  current  strikes  the  north  shore  and  then  re¬ 
bounds  to  the  south  bank.  Fie  figured  upon  being 
carried  by  the  current  across  to  the  Swiss  shore.  For 
six  hours  "he  carefully  watched  the  shore  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  sentries  but,  not  one  having  passed  the  spot 
he  had  chosen,  he  decided  to  sw:im  across. 

He  crawled  to  the  river  edge,  took  off  all  his  clothes 
except  his  shirt  and  underwear  and  trousers,  and  dipped 
into  the  icy  stream.  The  strong  current  immediately 
swept  him  dowmstream  at  a  terrific  rate.  Dangerous 
whirlpools  and  currents  abound  in  this  vicinity.  After 
half  an  hour’s  alternate  swimming  and  floating  the  icy 
water  began  to  affect  the  young  aviator. 

“I  thought  it  was  about  all  over  with  me,”  said 
Puryear.  “  1  became  dizzy  and  fought  hard  to  be  able 
to  distinguish  the  shore  I  had  left  from  the  Swiss  side. 
About  thirty  feet  from  the  bank  my  hand  in  swimming 
touched  rock,  but  before  I  could  pull  myself  up  the 
strong  current  wrenched  me  back  into  deep  water. 

“  1  was  fast  becoming  weaker  and  weaker.  The 
banks  were  rocky  and  steep  and  I  could  not  get  a  hand¬ 
hold  anywhere.  1  feared  that  I  would  be  lost  at  the 
last  moment.  Finally  I  grasped  a  projecting  rock  and 
hung  on  to  it  until  I  recovered  a  little  strength.  Then 
1  climbed  out  of  the  water  and  fell  dowm  exhausted. 
For  several  minutes  I  lay  there,  weak  and  trembling 
with  cold  and  fear. 

“I  had  been  carried  far  below  Waldshut.  Along, 
the  shore  ran  a  railroad  and  I  knocked  at  the  first 
crossing-keeper’s  cabin.  The  latter,  w'hen  he  learned 
that  I  was  an  American,  greeted  me  w'armly,  took  off 
my  wet  clothes,  chafed  my  trembling  legs,  and  gave 
me  a  stiff  glass  of  brandy.  Then,  as  it  was  time  for 
breakfast,  the  crossing-keeper  routed  his  children  out 


of  bed  and  the  two  kids  and  myself  ate  hot  milk  and 
bread  from  the  same  bowl. 

“Later  I  was  taken  to  a  military  post  where  the 
Swiss  officers  kindly  gave  me  dry  clothing.  At  Zurich 
Swiss  officers  paid  my  hotel  bills  and  gave  me  a  civil¬ 
ian’s  outfit  from  head  to  foot.  I  cannot  thank  the 
Swiss  authorities  and  civilians  too  much  for  all  their 
kindness  to  me.  At  Rheinfelder  the  Swiss  frontier 
officer  examined  me,  and  then  telephoned  to  the 
American  Embassy  in  Berne.” 

Lieut.  Puryear,  being  the  first  American  officer  to 
escape  from  a  German  prison  camp  in  which  a  large 
number  of  soldiers  of  the  American  Expeditionan 
Force  were  confined,  was  able  to  give  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  Berne  much  valuable  information  about 
the  way  the  men  lived  in  Germany. 

At  Villingen,  Puryear  said,  the  officers  were  permitted 
to  take  walks,  but  before  doing  so  had  to  sign  a  passbook 
one  side  of  which  was  printed  in  German  and  the  other 
in  English.  This  passbook  bound  them,  on  their  word 
of  honor,  not  to  escape  and  reminded  them  that  the 
penalty  of  escaping,  after  giving  their  word,  was 
death. 

As  for  food  conditions  in  the  prison  camps  where 
Americans  w'ere  confined,  at  Rastatt,  Landshut, 
Karlsruhe,  and  Villingen,  Lieut.  Puryear  declared  that 
the  Americans  were  actually  getting  fat  on  the  contents 
of  the  Red  Cross  parcels.  The  men  did  not  have 
facilities  for  taking  much  exercise  and  their  principal 
concern  was  their  food. 

In  addition  to  their  Red  Cross  parcels  which  were 
amply  sufficient  for  their  needs,  the  men  got  the  Ger¬ 
man  food  w'hich,  of  itself,  was  of  course  not  sufficient  tc 
sustain  them.  At  Villingen  the  men  got  two  meals  a 
day.  The  food  was  best  at  Landshut,  Puryear  re¬ 
ports;  there  the  men  were  paid  two  marks  a  day  and 
were  forced  to  pay  5.70  marks  for  their  food. 

At  Villingen  the  men  got  twenty-five  lumps  of  sugai 
weekly — that  is,  they  did  theoretically!  While  he  wa: 
there  Puryear  got  fourteen,  eighteen,  and  twenty-om 
lumps,  respectively.  The  two  daily  meals  consisted 
of  soup  composed  of  barley  and  vegetable  compound. 

At  night,  w'ith  the  soup,  the  men  got  either  beet> 
tomatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  string  beans,  or  a  few'  pota 
toes.  The  potato  crop  had  been  a  failure,  Puryea 
reports.  “I  am  right  sure  of  it,”  he  declared,  “for 
dug  potatoes  all  over  Baden.  It  w'as  necessary  to  pic 
a  whole  row'  for  a  few  good  ones.”  The  bread  furnishe 
the  American  soldiers  w'as  20  per  cent,  flour.  Th 
other  80  per  cent,  was  composed  of  potatoes  and  straw 
which  could  be  clearly  seen  in  the  bread.. 

LIEUT.  Puryear  had  opportunities  to  observe  ho'  . 

'  prisoners  of  other  nationalities  were  treated.  Th  1 
Russians,  he  declares,  w'ere  walking  skeletons.  Th 
Siberian  officers  and  men  were  held  to  be  enemies,  bu 
their  lot  was  a  little  better  than  that  of  the  soldiers  fror 
Western  Russia.  American,  British,  and  French  officer 
and  American  and  French  privates,  Puryear  declare:  , 
were  generally  well  treated.  The  British  private  | 
however,  was  given  no  consideration.  Accustomed  t 
his  “bully  beef,”  he  could  not  eat  the  German  “slum  I 
and  failed  rapidly  when  he  was  unable  to  get  his  Re 
Cross  packages.  The  Germans,  Puryear  said,  wet 
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naking  money  from  American  and  British  officers  who 
I'ere  obliged  to  patronize  the  German  canteens. 

At  Rastatt  the  men  got  up  at  8  a.  m.,  and  had  Amer- 
:an  coffee.  They  live  almost  totally  on  their  Red 
toss  packages.  At  4  p.  m.  they  had  tea.  The  coffee 
trnished  other  prisoners  from  the  German  kitchens, 
uryear  says,  was  a  nauseating  mixture  while  the  tea 
as  so  weak  that  “one  could  drink  gallons  of  it  without 
nowing  that  it  was  tea.” 

The  Germans  at  Rastatt  boasted  that  they  gave  the 
len  “four  meals  a  day,”  says  Lieut.  Puryear,  “but  as 
matter  of  fact  their  meals  were  merely  four  empty 
iremonies.  Their  prisoners  were  given  just  so  many 
dories  of  food,  enough  to  keep  them  alive  and  no 
ore.  All  the  Americans  in  German  prison  camps 
lanked  God  and  the  American  Red  Cross  for  being 
ive.” 

Puryear  reports  that  there  was  a  shortage  of  clothes 
all  sorts  in  Germany.  The  lack  of  leather  was  most 
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pronounced.  Every  scrap  of  leather  was  taken  from 
prisoners  as  soon  as  they  were  captured. 

There  also  was  a  shortage  of  brass,  and  before  all 
the  stations  in  Germany  were  bins  where  brass  and 
metal  articles  of  all  descriptions  were  stored.  '  Com¬ 
mittees  went  about  from  house  to  house  and  from 
budding  to  building  wrenching  off  door  knobs  and 
hinges  and  removing  brass  hooks  and  rails  wherever 
they  found  them. 

German  soldiers,  with  whom  Puryear  talked,  de¬ 
clared  that  “Deutschland,  caput.  Nix  food.”  Puryear 
saw  convalescents,  wounded,  cripples,  mere  boys  and 
old  men,  training  near  Villingen  to  go  back  to  the 
front.  While  he  was  in  Germany  almost  the  sole  sub¬ 
ject  of  conversation  among  the  soldiers  was  peace,  and 
nearly  every  German  soldier  knew  “Wilson’s  fourteen 
points  by  heart.  The  soldiers  also  gloated  over  Hin- 
denburg’s  downfall.  “ Hindenhurg  caput,”  they  said, 
winking  significantly. 


The  First  Enlisted  Man  to  Escape 


X)  AN  American  of  Polish  birth  goes  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  American  to  escape  from  a  Ger- 
in  prison  camp.  Frank  Sovicki,  born  in  Vilna, 
issian  Poland,  July  22,  1893,  and  latterly  of  318 
st  Central  Street,  Shenandoah,  Pa.,  was  captured 
July  23,  1918,  at  Hill  204  near  Chateau-Thierry. 
er  being  imprisoned  at  the  big  American  prison 
np  at  Rastatt  he  was  “farmed  out”  in  a  village 
en  kilometers  from  the  Swiss  border.  He  escaped 
b  Switzerland  on  October  9,  1918. 

'Ovicki  was  in  Company  C  of  the  — th  Infantry, 
ore  the  war  he  was  a  coal  miner.  He  voluntarily 
listed  on  April  15,  1917,  a  few  days  after  America 
lared  war.  More  than  a  year  later,  on  April  27, 
'8,  he  landed  in  France  and  twelve  days  afterward 
it  with  his  unit  to  Chateau-Thierry.  At  Hill 
1  Sovicki,  with  his  regiment,  went  in  to  relieve  the 
nch.  The  Germans  were  then  at  the  height  of  their 

I  nsive. 

ccording  to  Sovicki,  Company  B  of  the  — th 
rintry  was  wiped  out  by  German  machine  guns, 
cicki,  who  was  immediately  behind  Company  B, 
Nved  the  signal  of  a  lieutenant  in  Company  B  back 
>n  officer  in  Company  C.  Then,  with  two  survivors 
f  ompany  B,  he  took  refuge  in  a  shell-hole.  German 
'•  hine  guns  were  sweeping  every  inch  of  the  ground, 
nades  fell  on  all  sides  of  the  shell-hole. 

sergeant,  who  was  in  the  shell-hole  with  Sovicki, 
hi  himself  up  on  his  hands,  intending  to  crawl  back 
>  ompany  C.  A  German  sniper  shot  him  through 
"head,  killing  him  instantly.  Half  an  hour  later 
>cki  and  the  corporal  who  remained  decided  to 
a.'  from  opposite  sides  of  the  shell-hole.  The  cor- 
):!  scrambled  out  first  and  was  instantly  killed,  fall¬ 
back  into  the  pit.  Sovicki  decided  to  remain  in 

II  hell-hole  until  dark.  Once  he  lifted  up  his  helmet 
'  ie  end  of  his  bayonet;  an  instant  later  half  a  dozen 
tits  rang  out  against  it. 

vien  it  became  dark  he  crawled  out  and  back  toward 


where  he  supposed  the  American  lines  were  and  in  the 
direction  whence  his  company  had  advanced.  He 
saw  a  group  of  men.  Believing  them  Americans  he 
shouted:  ‘Don’t  shoot,  I’m  American.” 

The  group  of  soldiers  advanced  toward  him.  One 
of  them  lit  a  match  tp  examine  his  uniform.  At  the 
same  moment  others  snatched  away  his  rifle  and  cut 
away  his  cartridge  bandolier.  Another  cut  the  leather 
strap  from  his  helmet.  Another  took  three  francs, 
all  the  money  he  had,  from  his  pocket.  An  under- 
officer  appropriated  his  razor  and  wrap  puttees,  while 
another  got  his  watch  and  chain.  A  soldier  started  to 
takeoff  his  shoes  but,  as  they  were  muddy  and  looked 
°Id>.he  decided  he  didn  t  want  them.  An  officer  took 
Sovicki  s  overcoat  and,  giving  his  own  worn  one  to  an 
under-officer,  put  on  the  American  great  coat. 

Sovicki  understands  German.  Some  of  the  soldiers 
cursed  at  him  and  threatened  to  kill  him  on  the  spot. 
An  officer  ordered  two  soldiers  to  take  him  to  the  rear, 
however.  At  an  intelligence  post  he  was  examined 
by  three  officers. 

“  How  many  Americans  are  there  in  France?”  he  was 
asked. 

“Oi  tank  dere  be  fife  million  Merrikans  in  France,” 
replied  Sovicki,  and  twenty-tree  millions  training  in 
Merrika.” 

Heraus  mit  ihm!  ’  shouted  the  German  officer. 

“What  does  America  expect  to  get  out  of  this  war?” 
another  intelligence  officer  asked  Sovicki. 

“Poland,”  replied  Sovicki.  “Merrika  going  get 
Poland  and  gif  it  back  to  der  Poles.” 

For  two  days  after  his  capture  Sovicki  was  held  back 
of  the  German  lines  without  food  or  water.  On  the 
morning  of  the  third  day,  with  the  other  American 
prisoners,  he  was  given  hot  water  for  breakfast,  at 
noon  some  soup  and  three  pounds  of  black  bread  to 
be  divided  among  seven  men,  and  at  night  he  was  again 
given  hot  water. 

Sovicki  was  then  taken  to  Laon  where  he  was  kept 
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for  six  weeks.  There,  with  a  hundred  other  Ameri¬ 
cans,  he  got  hot  water  in  the  morning,  his  bit  of  black 
bread  at  noon,  and  hot  water  in  the  evening.  In  order 
to  make  soup  out  of  their  morning  and  evening  hot 
water  the  prisoners  snatched  up  bits  of  grass  and  weeds 
along  the  roadside  while  they  were  returning  from  work 
to  the  prison  camp.  Those  who  were  seen  gathering 
grass  or  weeds  to  put  in  their  hot  water  were  brutally 
kicked  and  hammered  with  gun  butts.  One  man, 
who  refused  to  give  up  the  grass  he  had  plucked,  was 
beaten  by  a  German  soldier  about  his  head  until  he 
fell  unconscious  from  loss  of  blood  and  shock. 

According  to  Sovicki,  the  prisoners  of  other  nation- 
alitiesat  Laonwere  given  work  only  after  the  Americans 
had  been  assigned  t  he  hard- 


“  1 1  was  like  coming  out  of  Hell  into  Heaven  when  we 
got  to  Rastatt,”  he  declared. 

There  the  American  Red  Cross  Help  Committee, 
composed  of  American  prisoners,  supplied  the  American 
prisoners  with  all  the  food  they  needed.  The  prisoners 
gorged  themselves  from  the  stores  which  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  Switzerland  has  laid  by  in  Rastatt,  as 
they  have  in  every  prison  camp  in  Germany  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  new  batches  of  American  prisoners. 

Sovicki  and  the  other  American  prisoners  were  out¬ 
fitted  with  clothes  sent  by  the  American  Red  Cross 
in  Switzerland  to  Rastatt.  In  addition  each  man  was 
given  five  marks  by  the  other  American  prisoner 
through  their  Help  Committee. 

Sovicki  declares  that 


est  tasks.  The  American 
prisoners  were  fed  at  Laon 
only  after  all  other  prison¬ 
ers  had  eaten.  The  reason 
given  for  this  treatment 
by  the  Germans  was  that 
when  the  Americans  got 
into  prison  camps  they 
would  have  enough  to  eat 
from  the  Red  Cross  parcels 
sent  to  the  American 
prisoners  from  Berne, 

Switzerland. 

“The  Americans  get 
more  than  the  German 
prison  camp  guards,”  said 
one  German  soldier. 

“You’ll  get  enough  to 
eat  when  you  get  to  the 
permanent  camp  and  we’ll 
save  food  on  you  here  at 
Laon.” 

The  Americans  at  Laon 
begged  their  guards  to 
send  them  on  at  once  to 
Rastatt.  Many  of  them 
resigned  themselves  to 
death  from  starvation. 

“We  can’t  hold  out 
much  longer.  A  few  weeks 
more  and  we’ll  be  dead  of 
starvation,”  was  the  gen¬ 
eral  plaint  according  to 
Sovicki  of  the  American 
prisoners  at  Laon. 

After  six  weeks  of  semi¬ 
starvation  at  Laon,  Sovicki 
and  hundreds  of  other 
French  and  American  pris- 
onerswere  shipped  to  Ras¬ 
tatt  prison  camp.  The  jour¬ 
ney  lasted  three  days  and 
three  nights.  Fifty  men 
were  crowded  into  tiny 
boxcars.  Each  man  had  one  and  a  half  pounds  of 
bread  for  the  journey.  They  were  allowed  to  fill 
their  canteens  only  twice  on  the  journey.  The 
sanitary  conditions  aboard  the  cars,  according  to 
Sovicki,  were  revolting. 


Frank  Sovicki  of  Shenandoah,  Pa. 
the  first  American  private  to 


escape  from  a  German  prison 


conditions  at  Rastatt  were 
fairly  good,  thanks  to  the 
American  Red  Cross  sup¬ 
plies  sent  from  Berne 
While  there  he  got  four  bif 
Red  Cross  boxes.  He 
added  that  all  other  pris 
oners  got  their  boxes  o 
food  regularly. 

A  German  officer  openee 
all  the  Red  Cross  boxe 
and  personally  cut  opei 
every  can  of  tinned  food 
Every  package  of  fooe 
was  minutely  examined 
The  American  ‘‘Cool 
Committee”  got  hot  wate 
from  the  German  kitchei 
at  4  p.m.  each  day  and  a 
that  hour  they  had  ho 
coffee,  while  British  pris 
oners  in  near  by  huts  ha 
hot  tea.  The“CookCoir 
mittee,”  according  to  Sc 
vicki,  did  wonders  wit 
the  American  Red  Cro: 
food  and,  with  the  vegc 
tables  supplied  by  th 
German  prison  kitchei 
the  men  made  out  f. 
mously.  Sovicki  said  th: 
the  Americans  were  act 
ally  getting  fat  as  the 
had  little  work  to  do 
Rastatt. 

When  Sovicki  left  Ra 
tatt  he  said  the  men  we; 
anxiously  looking  for  tl 
shipment  of  blankets  whf 
the  American  Red  Cro 
in  Berne  had  sent  to  tl 
prisoners.  The  men  we 
using  two  blankets  apie 
from  a  store  of  blanke 


taken  from  the  Russians  at  Vilna,  but  while  they  were 
good  size  they  were  thin.  , 

While  Sovicki  said  that  the  German  officers  did  n 
take  any  of  the  American  Red  Cross  food  package 
he  complained  that  all  the  cans  of  food  were  opened 
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:e  upon  arrival  so  that  unless  the  food  was  eaten 
mediately  it  spoiled  in  a  few  days  and  could  not  be 
:d. 

The  camp  at  Rastatt,  Sovicki  said,  was  clean  and 
nfortable,  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Americans  them¬ 
es.  The  beds  of 
men  were  ar- 
ged  in  two  tiers, 

1  were  provided 
h  mattresses. 

Vfter  spending  fif- 
n  days  at  Rastatt, 
dcki  was  taken  to 
.mall  town  about 
en  kilometers  from 
Swiss  frontier, 
ch  he  says  was 
nson.  From  there 
and  a  dozen  other 
p  e  r  i  c  a  n  s  were 
rmed  out”  to  vari- 
farmers.  The 
i  e  r  i  c  a  n  s  were 
|;ed  up.  each  night 
j he  farmers’  barns 
|  were  not  per- 

ed  to  visit  each 

- 

■r. 

avicki  worked 
i  fifteen  Russian 
>ners  with  whom 
“.as  able  to  talk, 
he  prisoners  slept 
ther  in  the  barn. 

Russians  told 
i  that  1 5,000  Ger- 
;  prisoners  in  Rus- 
nvhen  released  by 
man  agents  in 
-;ia,  refused  to  re- 
■  n  to  Germany. 

I  n  forced  to  do  so, 
i  shot  many  of 
t  officers.  They 
t  led  against  going 
ie  western  front, 
ty  were  shot  and 
e-est  were  put  in 
concentration 
r»s  on  starvation 

e  farmer  for  whom  Sovicki  worked  had  four  cows. 

'1  ers  came  every  afternoon  at  milking  time  and 
o  the  greater  part  of  the  milk.  Every  week  the 
n  soldiers  came  with  wagons  and  loaded  up  every- 
ui  available  on  the  farm,  including  potatoes,  apples, 
r  ts,  young  chickens,  and  the  garbage  pails.  Noth- 
g  was  overlooked.  Fruit,  no  matter  how  rotten, 
1;5Ut  aboard  the  wagons.  The  farmer  was  left  only 
e  arest  food  supplies  for  his  own  use. 

e  potato  cost  a  mark  in  the  town  market.  No 
'r  s  at  all  were  to  be  seen,  women  and  prisoners 
"  >  the  work.  There  were  a  few  cows  which 
-rkept  for  their  milk.  Food  was  so  expensive  in  the 


towns,  he  learned,  that  old  men,  women,  and  children 
could  get  nothing.  No  one  seemed  to  care  whether  he 
lived  or  died.  In  the  small  towns  of  Germany  Sovicki 
learned  that  almost  the  entire  population  wore  shoes 
with  wooden  soles  and  a  paper  composition  top  which 

fell  off  when  wet. 

German  soldiers 
with  whom  Sovicki 
talked  were  discour¬ 
aged.  All  declared 
that  Germany 
couldn’t  hold  out  an¬ 
other  two  months. 
Even  before  Bulgaria 
dropped  out  of  the 
war,  they  admitted 
that  Bulgaria,  Tur¬ 
key,  and  Austria  were 
done  for — caput — and 
that  Germany  was  on 
her  last  legs. 

Sovicki,  while  being 
taken  back  from  the 
fighting  front  after  his 
capture,  saw  several 
horses  attached  to 
field  guns  killed  by 
American  shells.  Ar¬ 
tillerymen  and  other 
soldiers  ran  to  the 
spot  “like  a  bunch  of 
crows.  There  wasn’t 
much  left  of  those 
horses  in  fifteen  min¬ 
utes,”  he  said. 

The  son  of  the 
farmer  to  whom  So¬ 
vicki  was  farmed  out 
was  apathetic  about 
the  war. 

“We’re  beaten,”  he 
said.  “Whenever  the 
officers  aren’t  looking 
we  desert.  Two 
months  more  will  fin¬ 
ish  us  up.  The 
Americans  are  driv¬ 
ing  us  back  all  the 
time.  If  it  wasn’t  for 
the  Americans  we 
would  have  won  a 
good  peace.  All  the  soldiers  are  dissatisfied.  They 
want  peace  at  once.  They  are  all  afraid  they  will  be 
killed  before  peace  comes  or  before  they  are  cap¬ 
tured.” 

Sovicki’s  most  lasting  impression  of  the  small  town 
in  which  he  was  farmed  out  is  a  curious  one. 

“I  can  hear  those  children  crying  yet,”  he  said 
when  he  arrived  at  the  American  Red  Cross  Headquar¬ 
ters  at  Berne.  “Everywhere  I  went  in  Germany  I  heard 
children  crying.  They  look  like  consumptives,  most  of 
them.  They  never  play,  for  the  women  lock  them  in 
the  houses  when  they  go  out  to  work  with  the  cows. 
Night  and  day  they  cried  and  cried  and  cried.” 


Attempting  to  pole-vault  across  the  creek 
with  a  tree  branch,  Sovicki  fell  into  the 
stream  and  was  wet  to  his  skin 


5° 
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“In  order  to  make  out  some  of  his  directions,  he  climbed  to  the  top  oj  a 
hill  near  by  from  which  he  could  see  tributaries  entering  the  Rhine ” 


On  Tuesday,  October  8,  at  nightfall,  Sovicki,  upon 
returning  from  the  potato  fields,  did  not  enter  the  barn 
to  eat  with  the  Russians.  Instead  he  ran  off  into 
the  bushes.  There  he  lay  in  the  thick  under¬ 
growth  until  midnight.  At  about  i  o’clock  he  climbed 
to  the  top  of  a  hill  in  the  Black  Forest  not  far  from 
Schaffhausen. 

From  this  hill  he  saw  the  guards  patrolling  the  Swiss 
frontier.  They  were  about  a  hundred  feet  apart.  While 
they  were  changing  guards  he  crawled  through  the  brush 
between  their  posts  and  then  carefully  crawled  down 
to  the  railroad  tracks.  He  still  had  a  small  creek  to 
cross.  Attempting  to  pole-vault  across  it  with  a  tree 
branch,  he  fell  into  the  stream  and  was  wet  to  the  skin. 
For  several  miles  farther  he  crawled  carefully  on  hands 


and  knees.  Finally  he  came  to  the  outskirts  o; 
brightly  lit  village. 

“1  watched  the  people  go  by  and  they  seen 
to  be  too  happy  to  be  in  Germany,”  said  Sovk 
“  Finally  I  spoke  to  a  man  who  knew  a  few  wo 
of  English.  ‘You  good  here,’  he  said,  ‘you  in  Su. 
town.’  ” 

The  Swiss  clothed  and  fed  Sovicki  and  paid  his  t 
to  Berne,  where  American  Red  Cross  men  took  in  t 
the  first  escaped  prisoner  of  the  American  Forces  :l 
outfitted  him  in  a  brand  new  American  uniform, 
him  an  American  passport,  feasted  him  until  his  e: 
bulged  and  then  prepared  him  for  his  long  trip  b  ■ 
across  the  Atlantic  to  see  his  uncle  and  aunt  in  Stv 
andoah,  Pa. 


From  Headquarters  to  You 


Needed — A  Nurse  in 
Every  Home 

ONE  hopeless  optimist  has  pointed  out  that  the 
Minnesota  fire,  in  a  few  days,  cleared  hundreds 
of  acres  for  agricultural  use  that  man  would 
1:  have  made  productive  for  many  a  year,  if  ever.  The 
1  uenza,  gathering  its  toll  of  over  six  million  lives 
il  creating  a  pitiful  company,  in  this  country  alone, 
thousands  of  orphans,  must  be  made  to  yield  us  some 
nsing.  And  costly  as  the  lesson  is,  it  may  mean  the 
;  mg  and  the  enriching  of  life  in  the  end,  if  we  act 
(correct  those  conditions  disclosed  by  the  epidemic, 
n  many  localities  there  was  found  to  be  no  nursing 
uurces  whatsoever.  In  isolated  communities,  fami- 
it  were  allowed  to  die  almost  unattended  because  the 
e  of  the  disease  ran  so  high  that  neighbors  refused  to 
Clear  the  patients.  At  a  tremendous  sacrifice,  one 
i  has  been  established  conclusively:  The  women 
f  he  country  are  not  adequately  prepared,  in  the 
b  nce  of  professional  care,  to  safeguard  their  homes 
d  contagion  and  to  nurse  their  families  in  minor 
hsses. 

he  shortage  of  graduate  nurses,  due  to  their  neces- 
u  release  for  military  service,  is  not  a  temporary 
to  be  remedied  immediately  upon  the  signing 
i  ie  treaty  of  peace.  It  is  hoped  that  many  of  these 
lies  will  be  essential  for  re-building  the  health  of 
adevastated  European  countries.  Those  who  do 
t  n  in  the  near  future  will  be  needed  far  more  for 
•rnunity  and  public  health  service  than  for  the  care 
dividual  cases.  Hospitals  are  tending  to  minister 
n  st  entirely  to  cases  seriously  or  chronically  ill 
iuo  surgical  needs.  Since  the*  prevention  of  con- 
g  us  diseases,  and  those  minor  illnesses  which  leave 
oatient  greatly  reduced  in  vitality  and  resistance, 
most  entirely  a  matter  of  home  hygiene  and 
rng,  the  challenge  comes  to  every  woman  in  the 
u  ry  to  join  in  a  great  crusade  against  the  negligence 
d,morance  which  permit  such  conditions  to  continue 
ccked. 

border  that  they  may  for  this  new  warfare  be 
f  equipped  with  a  knowledge  of  personal  and 
J  hold  hygiene,  and  of  elementary  nursing  pro- 
"rs»  the  Red  Cross  hopes  to  place  before  every 
n  n  in  the  country,  during  the  next  few  years,  an 
xtumty  for  instruction  in  home  hygiene ’and  care 
1  sick  and  in  home  dietetics, 
terant  nurses,  capable  of  instruction  in  rural 
ms  and  in  helping  establish  high  standards  of 
Hunity  health,  with  Ford  cars  and  portable  equip- 
O'l  will  be  sent  into  the  rural  and  isolated  com- 
?  es  where  ]t  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  skilled 
imonal  nursing  service.  In  many  such  localities, 
v  men  are  very  often,  as  was  the  case  in  the  early 
n«r  days,  the  sole  guardians  of  the  lives  of  their 


families  in  time  of  sickness.  If  to  their  native  self- 
reliance  and  initiative  might  be  added  the  professional 
knowledge  of  home  hygiene  and  care  of  the  sick,  a 
great  advancement  in  community  health  might  be 
accomplished. 

To  every  woman  in  the  country,  be  she  rich  or  poor, 
city  or  country  bred,  this  training  will  bring  tangible 
results  in  terms  of  human  happiness.  Emergencies 
cannot  always  be  met  by  money;  and  while  the  city 
woman  may  not  so  greatly  need  to  be  self-reliant,  a 
lapse  of  time  in  giving  first  aid  is  often  fatal.  The 
sanitation  of  the  home  needs  constant  and  intelligent 
supervision  to  provide  the  ounce  of  prevention  worth 
so  many  pounds  of  cure;  and  women,  with  their  increas¬ 
ing  interest  and  power  in  state  and  city  affairs,  need 
above  everything  the  training  that  will  enable  them  to 
take  an  aggressively  intelligent  stand  in  regard  to 
constructive  work  and  legislation  for  the  public  health. 

The  Broken  of  Body  and 
Blithe  of  Spirit 

A/TAKE  way  for  the  Ford,”  called  a  cheery  voice 
iV1  with  a  real  ring  in  it,  and  a  shiny-eyed  boy, 
with  a  genuine  grin— it  was  no  company  smile  he 
wore  came  bowling  along  in  his  rolling  chair,  one 
leg  stuck  stiffly  out  in  front  of  him  and  one  foot  gone 
for  good.  It  was  in  Greenhut’s  old  department  store 
at  Eighteenth  Street  and  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York,  of¬ 
ficially  known  as  Debarkation  Hospital  No.  3,  and  it 
was  on  Christmas  Day.  Several  thousand  boys  made 
bathrobes  look  like  royal  raiment”;  even  uniforms 
were  not  so  much  "full  dress,”  because  if  you  had  “got 
your  clothes”  you  were  nearly  well,  and  the  wounded 
men  held  the  centre  of  the  stage. 

Thirty  men  from  the  Walter  Reed  Hospital  turned 
out  for  a  party  at  the  A.  R.  C.  Woman’s  Club,  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Empty  sleeves  were  en  regie,  and  when  a  dance 
was  to  be  encored  each  man  borrowed  his  partner’s  hand 
to  complete  the  clap.  For  the  sheer  audacity  of  youth 
in  full  flower,  observe  you  "this  man’s  army.”  More 
than  one  man  had  a  Croix  de  Guerre  concealed  about 
him.  "Where  are  they?”  asked  one  girl. 

"In  their  pockets,”  answered  her  partner,  "they 
mostly  wear  them  there.” 

And  when  they  leave  the  shelter  of  the  hospital  and 
the  comradeship  of  other  wounded  men,  men  who  have 
looked  on  the  same  scenes  that  they  have  seen  and 
known  the  same  horror  and  the  same  exaltation— when 
these  are  left  behind  and  they  go  back  to  their  own 
home  town  to  pick  up  the  broken  threads  and  carry 
on  the  battle  of  every-day  life  with  a  handicap — how 
are  we  going  to  meet  them? 

Sympathy  is  an  impertinence;  these  men  are  far 
above  our  pity  and  how  little  they  want  it!  They 
want  to  be  treated  first  and  last  like  "regular  fellows”; 
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they  want  to  play  a  man’s  part  as  always;  they  do  not 
want  to  be  coddled. 

We  must  find  some  more  subtle  way  to  meet  them. 
We  stay-at-homes  must  expand  a  bit  to  get  their  out¬ 
look.  When  the  smile  dies  out  there  is  a  world-old 
look  in  the  young  eyes  of  the  men  from  overseas,  who 
have  been  very  close  to  death  and  have  lived  with  it 
as  with  a  familiar  friend,  day  in  and  day  out. 

In  the  background  of  their  minds  are  memories  of 
comrades  dropping  by  their  side,  devastated  homes, 
stricken  women  and  children,  sweat  and  blood  and 
tears;  and  we  who  have  only  “heard  tell,”  who 
have  not  lived  it,  have  something  to  do  to  live 
understandingly  in  the  old  familiar  places  with  the 
men  who  have  come  back — so  different  from  the  men 
who  went  away. 

It  will  be  our  shame  if  the  blitheness  of  their  spirits 
droops — they  who  come  back  to  face  life  with  a  handi¬ 
cap  but  with  quip  and  bravery  as  they  fronted  the  Ger¬ 
man  guns:  We  must  hide  the  involuntary  desire  to 
salute  that  we  nearly  all  feel  when  we  meet  wounded 
men,  but  we  can  salute  them  in  our  hearts,  and  take  a 
vow  never  to  forget  in  the  days  to  come  that  we  owe  our 
peaceful  ways  to  their  sacrifice. 

Forms  296  and  434  as 
Curtain  Raisers 

A  PRINTED  form  is  not  really  calculated  to  make 
a  dramatic  appeal;  but  sometimes  it  is  our  own 
blindness  that  obscures  the  tragedy  and  comedy  they 
hide.  Form  296  of  the  Red  Cross  Home  Service  may 
look  like  a  cold,  unfeeling  lot  of  questions.  In  reality 
it  is  a  messenger  stripped  for  speed  that  goes  out  to 
help  discover  the  cause  of  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the 
family  allotment  of  the  soldier  or  sailor,  and  to  hasten 
it  on  its  way.  But  when  the  papers  of  4,000,000 
soldiers  and  sailors  are  to  be  handled,  obviously  the 
fewer  chatty  details  one  must  read  through  to  get  at 
the  meat  of  the  matter,  the  quicker  the  wife  or  mother 
will  have  her  need  met.  It  does  seem  as  though  tell¬ 
ing  that  the  baby  has  arrived,  or  the  mother  is  ill,  or 


of  the  unpleasant  methods  of  creditors,  would  hastei 
matters,  but  it  doesn’t.  So  the  Home  Service  worke 
must  have  faith  in  the  concise,  clearcut  efficiency  0 
Form  296,  and  send  it  through  to  Headquarters,  accur 
ately  filled — no  more,  no  less — if  his  or  her  heart  reall 
yearns  to  hasten  the  solving  of  the  difficulty  and  th 
arrival  of  the  missing  allotment. 

Another  piece  of  paper  that  is  much  more  thrillin 
than  it  looks  is  Form  434,  on  which  the  Home  Servic 
Sections  are  asked  to  report  the  number  of  familie 
who  have  been  helped  and  the  amounts  expended  i 
this  service.  Headquarters  can  see  these  results  a 
yet  with  only  one  eye,  because  only  a  few  more  tha 
half  of  the  sections  have  filled  in  these  prosaic-lookin 
forms!  Even  half  of  the  picture  shows  that  the  2,0c 
reporting  sections  reached  out  the  hand  of  brotherhoc 
to  over  210,000  families  during  a  single  month.  C 
these  50,000  received  information  only;  but  the  othe 
were  helped  in  divers  ways,  and  half  a  million  dolla 
were  placed  between  the  sailors’  and  soldiers’  home  foil 
and  their  temporary  financial  troubles.  It  is  as  thout 
every  family  in  the  whole  state  of  Connecticut  had  con 
to  the  Red  Cross  for  neighborly  help  and  counsel  ar 
gotten  it!  And  this  is  only  one  month’s  work. 

There  was  no  checking  of  the  need  for  Home  Servi 
with  the  coming  of  peace.  Every  month  the  tota 
increase,  even  though  we  at  Headquarters  can  see  on 
half  of  the  picture.  And  we  wonder  whether  tho 
non-reporting  sections  are  doing  so  much  work  th 
they  can’t  stop  to  talk  about  it  or  whether  they  a 
doing  so  little  that  it  doesn’t  seem  worth  while.  V 
wonder.  Send  in  Form  434,  if  you  are  a  Home  Servi 
Section  worker,  and  complete  the  picture. 

The  phrase,  “Stack  your  Needles,”  appears  numb< 
less  times  in  the  circulars  and  Red  Cross  Bulleti 
apropos  of  the  order  that  went  out  from  Washingt. 
to  discontinue  knitting  activities.  The  informati 
was  spread  about  at  last  that  no  more  yarn  would 
issued  to  workers,  and  that  the  articles  in  proa 
should  be  completed  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  turn 
into  the  chapters.  Moved  by  this  order  and  the  poe 
phrase  used  with  it,  Miss  Theda  Kenyon,  whose  \w 
is  known  in  the  magazines,  sent  us  the  following  vers 


Stacking  the  Needles 

By  Theda  Kenyon 


SEE — in  a  thousand  citadels  You — who  in  your  eager  hands. 

Through  the  world,  from  East  to  West —  Held  the  strands  of  destiny, 

Slim  tall  bayonets  upreared,  Tireless  as  Penelopes, 

Silver  lightning-shafts  at  rest!  Wove  your  web,  across  the  sea 

Lay  your  gleaming  weapons  down. 

Amber,  steel  and  ivory; 

Bind  them  with  a  laurel-wreath; 

Theirs — and  yours — the  Victory! 


British  Official  Photograph 

Ypres — ruined,  but  immortal 


On  the  Heels  of  the  Hun 

Following  the  retreat  of  the  Boche  in  France  and  Belgium 

By  Reginald  T.  Townsend 

Other  towns  have  been  more  utterly  destroyed — La 
Bassee  a  heap  of  stumps  of  trees  and  crumbled  brick, 
Ypres  a  pile  of  jumbled  masonry — but  nothing  could 
epitomize  more  thoroughly  the  hell  of  war  than  poor 
Arras.  Over  the  once  flourishing  city  hangs  an  air  of 
melancholy.  As  we  edged  our  way  slowly  into  the 
ruins  a  feeling  of  awe  kept  us  silent — we  seemed  to  be 
entering  a  sleeping  city  that  was  only  awaiting  the  final 
summons  to  arise  to  life.  Houses  were  spilled  all  about 
us — not  a  single  one  remained  intact.  Here  two  were 
propped  up  against  each  other  to  prevent  their  falling 
down,  and  the  cracked  windows  spewed  a  stream  of 
plaster  and  brick  into  the  streets.  The  beautiful 
Grande  Place  stares  at  you  from  a  hundred  sightless, 
somehow  accusing  eyes — they  seem  to  be  the  voices  of 
the  dead  crying  out: 

“  If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
We  shall  not  sleep.” 

As  we  watched  a  fog  came  slowly  creeping  in,  its 
long  wraith-like  streamers  reaching  out  and  enveloping 
ruin  after  ruin  in  impenetrable  folds  as  though  to 
hide  the  bleeding,  naked  wounds  from  our  sight.  In 
vain!  Nothing  can  ever  blot  out  the  picture.  Its  memory 
haunts  me  still.  Arras!  Never  shall  I  forget  it;  never 
must  you  forget  it. 

Beyond  the  town  the  fields  lie  tossed  and  tumbled 
about  in  Gargantuan  heaps  and  pits.  Dugouts, 
trenches,  bits  of  railroad  tracks,  blasted  trees — all 
the  hideous  paraphernalia  that  goes  to  make  up  the 
modern  battlefield  was  here  in  all  its  grimness..  And 


rHE  war  was  over.  At  least  the  fighting  had 
ceased  and  the  armistice  was  signed.  The 
Boche  was  still  in  France  and  Belgium,  but  he 
ias  retreating  as  fast  as  he  could.  So  we  determined 
)  see  how  he  had  left  the  towns  he  had  so  arrogantly 
:cupied  for  four  years,  and  to  follow  him  up  while  the 
ark  of  the  beast  was  yet  fresh. 

All  the  way  out  of  Paris  on  the  smooth  white  roads 
le  kept  passing  regiments  of  poilus  swinging  jauntily 
ong  in  their  blue  uniforms,  each  regiment  with  a  gay 
tie  band  at  its  head.  As  the  men  swung  aside  to  let 
lr  car  pass,  they  turned  laughingly  toward  us;  and 
e  little  villages  flapped  tricolor  flags  in  our  faces — 
e  war  was  over  and  the  world  could  smile.  So  even 
e  rooks  made  merry  as  they  cawed  and  wheeled 
:>ove  the  cornfields. 

But  when  we  reached  Amiens  the  atmosphere  seemed 
change  suddenly.  Heavy  gray  clouds  blotted  out 
e  sun,  and  the  earth  and  sky  seemed  to  take  on  the 
:mbre  look  of  a  bleak  November  day.  On  the  face 
'  the  landscape  great  scars  appeared.  Deep  furrows 
'5'zagged  over  the  meadows,  and  ugly  patches  of 
isty  brown  wire  stretched  for  yards  on  either  side  of 
ie  road.  Bits  of  torn  and  weather-beaten  camouflage 
ipped  dismally  from  the  trees  that  lined  the  road, 
le  wind  grew  cold  and  we  buttoned  up  the  collars 
<  our  overcoats.  We  were  entering  the  kingdom  of 
isolation.  Mile  after  mile  we  passed  through  wreck 
id  ruin,  and  town  after  town  lay  shattered  around  us, 
i  til  finally  wecame  to  the  capital  of  that  grim  kingdom 
-Arras. 
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Back  to  the  Rhine.  German  troops  leaving  the 
outskirts  of  Lille  after  four  years  of  occupation 


Delivered  at  last!  Joyous  groups  at  Lille,  after 
four  years  of  enslavement,  welcoming  the  British  troops 
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The  royal  Belgian  family  reviewing  triumphant  British  and  Belgian  troops  in  Brussels.  From 
left  to  right  King  Albert,  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Crown  Prince,  and  the  Princess  Marie-JosJ 


One  of  the  dramatic  moments  of  modern  history — the  head  of 
the  American  troops  entering  Brussels  with  the  other  Allies 
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here  and  there  a  rude  cross  marked  a  hastily  dug  grave, 
for  friend  and  foe  sleep  side  by  side  on  Arras  field. 
Across  broken  roads,  making  detours  to  avoid  wrecked 
bridges — on  hastily  constructed  new  ones  that  bore  the 
legend  “All  traffic  except  tanks” — we  passed  the  ruins 
of  what  once  were 
Tournai  and  Douai. 

Along  the  road  a 
continuous  procession 
was  moving  in  the 
same  direction. 

The  refugees  were  re¬ 
turning.  Despite  the 
ruined  homes  that 
awaited  them,  it  was 
withal  a  happy  pil¬ 
grimage  and  a  very 
different  one  from 
that  which  long,  long 
ago  had  gone  down 
that  same  road  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Grandma,  perched 
high  on  the  load  of 
household  goods, 
smiled  happily  and 
nodded  her  becapped 
head  at  us.  A  cold 
rain  began  to  fall; 
night  was  closing 
down  fast,  but  never 
for  an  instant  did  the 
procession  halt.  Klop, 
kersplosh !  1 1  went  on 
through  the  mud,  the 
tricolor  of  France 
waving  gaily  from 
every  cart  and  wagon. 

It  was  night,  black 
night,  when  we 
reached  Lille  —  Lille, 
the  great  industrial 
city  of  the  north,  that 
for  four  years  had 
been  under  the  iron 
hand  of  the  enemy. 

Howwould  we  find  it? 

Fortunately,  with 
the  exception  of  the 
Mayor’s  office  and  a 
few  buildings  around 
the  main  square  of  the 
town,  it  was  intact. 

TheGermans  wreaked 
their  vengeance  upon 
the  people  of  Lille,  not 
upon  its  buildings. 

Each  day  th e  Kommandantur — they  caught  him  after  the 
armistice  in  Brussels  and  beat  him  into  insensibility  in 
a  cafe — schemed  and  made  new  plans  how  best  to  tor¬ 
ment  his  helpless  victims.  One  day  it  was  the  levying 
of  a  tax  upon  dogs — that  caused  the  citizens  to  kill  their 
pets  rather  than  pay  the  enemy;  and  the  next  it  would  be 
the  requisitioning  of  all  linen  and  cloth,  or  stripping  each 


house  of  its  hardware.  Scarcely  a  house  has  its  door 
knobs  or  latches,  and  the  chandeliers  long  since  wen 
into  the  melting  pot  to  make  German  munitions. 

At  dinner  that  night  our  host,  the  rector  of  the  Uni 
versity  of  Lille,  who  himself  had  been  a  hostage  im 

prisoned  in'the  citade 
and  whose  wife  hac 
been  named  for  de 
portation  into  Ger 
many,  told  us  mucl 
of  the  German  occu 
pation. 

"Life  was  hard  in 
deed,”  he  said,  “anc 
the  arrogance  of  thi 
Boche  was  veritabh 
insupportable.  Foot 
was  scarce  during  th> 
occupation.  Butte 
was  ten  dollars  ; 
pound  and  eggs  wen 
seventy -five  cent 
apiece.  We  wen 
forced  to  hide  ever, 
thing  of  value  we  had 
and  one  never  knev 
at  what  minute  ; 
squad  of  soldier 
would  burst  in  upo: 
us  and  begin  to  searci 
for  hidden  thing; 
The  poor  suffered  ter 
ribly.  The  German 
never  gave  a  thin 
and  we  formed  com 
mittees  for  the  car 
of  the  needy  to  sav 
them  from  starvatior 
And  all  the  time  th 
Boche  was  endeavor 
ing,  by  every  possibl 
means,  to  persuade  u 
that  the  British  wer 
our  real  enemies  an 
that  they  would  neve 
let  go  now  that  th 
army  was  in  Franc 
When  my  house — yo 
saw  the  ruined  win 
as  you  entered — wa 
wrecked  by  a  bom 
and  my  wife  and  nr 
self  were  blown  or 
of  bed  by  the  expl 
sion,  they  tried  t 
make  us  believe  the 
it  was  a  British  bom 
that  had  caused  the  damage.  But  the  most  frightf 
of  all  their  crimes  were  the  deportations.  Scarcely 
family  but  saw  some  loved  member  being  marched  o 
into  slavery.  Oh,  those  were  heartbreaking  times — an 
yet  we  never  despaired.  We  knew  right  along  the 
some  day  you  would  come.  Truly  the  nightmare  hi 
been  almost  compensated  by  the  joy  of  our  deliverance. 


Cardinal  Merrier,  still  serene  after  four  years  of 
persecution  in  the  midst  of  which  he  kept  'the 
enemy  at  hay  with  unswerving  courage  and  skill 
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Thousands  of  wounded  have  gone  through  this  old  house — the  dressing  station  at  Pervyse  just 
back  of  the  Belgian  trenches.  It  is  known  to  every  soldier  in  England  and  Belgium, 
for  it  typifies  mercy  and  courage.  The  two  Englishwomen  who  conducted  it  and  the  American 
woman  who  aided  them  under  constant  shell-fire  were  decorated  with  the  Order  of  Leopold 


That  night  we  ate  sugar  and  cakes  that  had  lain 
Iden  for  four  years  in  the  ceiling  of  the  room  to  escape 
•  eye  of  the  marauding  Hun,  and  next  morning  beside 
B'  cup  of  chocolate  was  a  piece  of  bread  with  the 
liters  C.R.B.  (Committee  for  the  Relief  of  Belgium) 
s  mped  upon  it. 

'Jext  day  we  paid  our  respects  to  the  Mayor  of 
Lie,  who  greeted  us  in  his  temporary  office  to  which 
hhad  moved  after  the  enemy  had  destroyed  the  Town 
1 11.  He  spoke  feelingly  of  the  great  joy  of  his  citizens 
a  their  deliverance  and  he  told  us,  with  a  touch  of 
p  ental  pride,  how  his  own  son  had  been  the  first 
F  nch  officer  to  enter  the  city,  flying  over  in  his  air- 
one.  Reminiscing,  he  told  us  how  he  had  been 
Merely  reprimanded  by  the  Kommandantur  for  daring 
"■peak  to  him  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  but  that 
latter — he  was  twenty-five  years  the  Mayor’s 
ior  in  point  of  age — had  most  “graciously”  per- 
ted  him  to  smoke  a  cigarette  in  his  august  presence! 
oor,  proud  Lille,  your  citizens  proved  themselves 
r  patriots  and  wrote  a  glorious  page  in  the  history 
i  ranee. 

rom  Lille  we  pushed  on  into  Belgium  to  Brussels, 
O/itness  the  triumphal  entry  of  King  Albert  into  his 
a  tal.  Again  the  miles  of  countryside,  unwinding 
rar  our  spinning  wheels,  told  the  same  story  of  wreck 
n  ruin — only  this  time,  if  possible,  the  destruction 
fied  more  deliberate  and  premeditated.  Rows  of 
oar  trees  that  line  the  roads  of  France  for  many 
»is  had  been  sawed  off  near  the  base  of  the  trunk, 
uthe  enemy  had  not  even  attempted  to  block  the 
J  s’  advance  by  felling  them  across  the  road.  No, 
""  lay  fallen  inward  as  they  had  been  cut. 


Alt,  Enghien,  Halles — we  were  well  into  Belgium 
now,  but  we  needed  no  sign  posts  to  apprise  us  of  the 
fact.  The  towns  were  riots  of  black,  yellow,  and  red, 
the  national  colors  of  Belgium,  and  our  path  became 
a  triumphal  progress.  Groups  of  people  rushed  from 
the  houses  and  cheered  us  frantically,  and  small  boys 
ran  beside  us  hurling  confetti  and  paper  streamers 
(made  from  German  telegraph  tape)  oyer  the  car. 
So,  bedecked  like  a  bridal  party,  we  rode  gaily  into 
Brussels,  two  days  after  the  last  of  the  enemy  had  left 
the  city. 

In  Brussels  the  Boche  lived  up  to  his  reputation  of 
Lille.  Few  buildings  were  destroyed,  but  every  house 
was  stripped  of  its  linen,  hardware,  and  valuables. 
The  shops  maintained  a  semblance  of  business  but  their 
stocks  were  woefully  scanty,  although  there  was  plenty 
of  food.  During  the  last  few  days  of  German  occu¬ 
pancy  the  Germans  commenced  rioting  among  them¬ 
selves;  officers  were  stripped  of  their  insignia,  their 
swords  were  broken,  and  many  bloody  affrays  took 
place.  Machine  guns  lined  the  main  streets  and  many 
innocent  civilian  bystanders  were  killed.  German 
soldiers  shot  the  proprietor  of  a  large  hotel  and  strang¬ 
led  his  wife  when  she  would  not  hand  over  the  contents 
of  the  hotel  safe.  As  a  final  act  they  blew  up  trains  of 
dynamite  in  the  railroad  stations. 

One  incident  there  is  that  is  typical  of  the  smallness 
of  the  German  mind.  As  we  drove  up  to  the  Palace 
Hotel,  we  noticed  that  every  sign  on  the  building  had 
the  last  two  letters  of  the  word  “Palace”  omitted,  so 
that  each  read  “Pala.”  When  we  questioned  the 
proprietor  about  this  he  told  us  that  the  Kommandantur 
of  the  city  had  notified  him  one  day  that,  as  the  word 
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"Palace”  was  English,  he  would  have  to  substitute  the. 
German  equivalent  or  alter  the  word.  Being  unwilling 
to  use  the  German  word  he  adopted  the  latter 
alternative. 

To  say  that  the  inhabitants  of  Brussels  were  glad  to 
see  the  Allies  would  be  to  put  it  mildly.  Wherever  any 
one  in  an  Allied  uniform  went  a  crowd  was  sure  to  fol¬ 
low,  and  if  he  stopped  for  any  length  of  time  an  admiring 
crowd  would  quickly  gather  and  he  would  be  forced  to 
shake  hands  with  the  entire  crew.  But  the  different 
uniforms  of  the  various  Allies  bothered  the  worthy 
burghers  a  lot.  You  see  they  hadn’t  seen  anything 
but  the  gray-green  of  the  Boche  since  1914,  and  at  that 
time  even  the  French  poilu  was  a  Piou-Piou  in  scarlet 
trousers  and  blue  tunic,  so  it  was  no  small  wonder  that 
the  uniforms  confused  them.  When  the  crowd  would 
cry  at  us  “Vive  la  France!”  we  would  smile  politely. 
Seeing  that  that  wasn’t  right,  they  would  cry  a  little 
more  loudly,  “Vive  I’Angleterre!”  Again  with  no  suc¬ 
cess.  Finally  they  would  compromise  a  third  time 
by  shouting  “Vive  les  Allies!”  And  then  everybody 
was  happy! 

The  city  was  astir  early  on  the  great  day.  And 
what  a  day!  Clear,  cold  with  a  slight  breeze — the 
wraiths  of  fog  and  mist  that  hung  over  Flanders  had 
folded  their  tents  and  silently  stolen  away.  The 
streets  were  soon  black  with  crowds,  every  window, 
every  roof,  every  lamp  post,  and  every  tree  bore  its 
burden  of  frantically  waving  humanity — and  such  a 
good  natured  crowd!  Belgian  soldiers  lined  the  streets; 
and  the  school  children  had  been  marshalled  in  by 
ranks  and  they  too  lined  the  curbstones,  each  waving 
a  tiny  Belgian  flag.  And  their  enthusiasm  knew  no 
bounds.  They  sang  “La  Brabanconne,”  the  national 
anthem  of  Belgium,  and  “  Le  Marseillaise.”  How  they 
cheered!  An  old  man  riding  along  on  a  bicycle  received 
such  an  ovation  that  he  almost  fell  off  his  wheel.  A 


little  dog,  coming  along  wagging  his  tail,  came  in  for  a 
burst  of  cheers  that  caused  him  to  pause  and  bark  appre^ 
ciatively.  Overhead  airplanes  dipped  and  twirled, 
but  the  noise  of  their  motors  for  once  was  deadened  by 
the  cheers  of  the  crowd.  About  an  hour  behind 
schedule  time  a  Niagara  of  sound  rose  from  the  crowd 
No  need  of  asking  what  it  meant!  No  need  of  craning 
one’s  neck  to  see!  It  meant  only  one  thing — the  King 
was  coming. 

Slowly,  moving  along  in  an  automobile, came  Brussels 
own  hero — Burgomaster  Max,  in  plumed  cocked  hat 
fresh  from  his  exile  in  Germany;  and  behind  him  Bel¬ 
gium’s  own  hero,  Cardinal  Mercier,  in  flowing  rei 
robes,  as  defiant  as  ever.  And  behind  them,  on  a  whitt 
charger,  in  Belgian  olive-drab  uniform  and  steel  helmet 
rode  the  King,  saluting  right  and  left.  On  his  left  rod' 
the  Queen — once  a  German  princess — in  fawn 
colored  habit,  riding  side-saddle,  and  on  the  King' 
other  side  rode  Prince  Albert  of  Britain.  Behind  th< 
King  rode  the  Duke  of  Brabant  (the  Crown  Prince  0: 
Belgium)  with  the  Princess  Marie-Jose  and  the  Coun 
of  Flanders. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd  broke  all  bounds 
Women  wept  and  men  cheered  themselves  hoarse 
Admiration  for  the  King  and  Queen  was  rampant 
“  He  has  done  his  duty,”  was  the  eloquent  way  ii 
which  the  crowd  epitomized  their  sovereign. 

Exclamations  ran  like  wild-fire — everybody  talkei 
at  once  and  nobody  stopped  to  listen.  “The  poo 
Queen — how  she  has  suffered  and  how  thin  sh 
looks!”  “How  the  royal  children  have  grown;  wh; 
the  Princess  is  almost  a  woman  now!”  “Wha 
joy  for  them  to  be  back.”  On  through  the  heart  0 
the  city  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  rode  the  King;  and  every 
where  he  went  the  nightmare  of  terror  and  horror  c 
German  rule  was  washed  away  forever  by  the  flood 
tide  of  joy  and  relief. 


German  Staff  cars  abandoned  by  the  Boches  in  their  retreat 


What  Has  the  War  Done  to  Preachers? 

By  Bruce  Barton 

Illustrated  by  DENMAN  FINK 


H  EVERAL  hundred  preachers,  priests,  and  rabbis 
N  have  seen  service  overseas  under  the  various 
welfare  agencies.  Like  the  other  men  who 
lave  their  homes  to  go  to  war  they  divide  into  two 
asses — the  better  and  the  worse:  the  live,  courageous, 
ill-blooded  ones  eager  to  have  their  part  in  the  great 
mflict;  and  the  restless  drifters  whom  the  war  found 
dling  in  their  jobs,  and  to  whom  it  offered  a  chance 

■  cloak  their  failure  under  the  mantle  of  patriotic  duty, 
jt  assembling  the  material  for  this  article  I  have  dis¬ 
carded  the  latter  class — which,  let  it  be  said  in 
stice  to  the  rest,  is  much  the  smaller  of  the  two — 
id  have  confined  myself  to  men  of  first-rate  import- 
ce  in  the  ministry,  the  pastors  of  prominent  churches, 
d  other  leaders  in  their  respective  denominations. 
What  did  their  months  in  France  do  to  these  men? 
d  that  time  teach  them  anything  new  about  religion? 

'hat  were  their  impressions  when  they  came  back 
l>m  the  grim  realities  of  France  to  the  quiet  routine 
(  their  churches?  And  what  will  the  influence  of  their 
oerience  be  upon  their  own  future  and  the  thought 
‘d  activities  of  the  people  to  whom  they  minister? 
They  saw  real  action,  these  preacher-secretaries; 
r  newspaper  correspondent  with  whom  I  have  talked 
Is  ever  accused  them  of  cowardice.  Indeed,  as  a  class 
t  y  showed  amazing  courage.  More  than  a  propor- 
t  nate  number  of  the  casualties  among  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
s  retaries  were  in  the  ranks  of  the  preachers.  They 
vre  men,  for  the  most  part,  beyond  the  years  of  early 
y  ith;  married  men  with  families  behind  them,  and 
n  inclined  therefore  to  foolhardiness.  But  the  faith 
t  t  helps  them  to  lift  the  vision  of  their  people  to  a 
bter  life  beyond  the  boundaries  of  this  seems  to  have 
slid  them  in  good  sfead  upon  the  battle-field.  The 
rord  is  rich  with  examples  of  their  loyalty  and  quiet 
:<  rage. 

d  Chateau-Thierrv  a  newspaper  man  saw  two  of 
lm  driving  a  camionette  back  and  forth  behind  the 
us,  following  upon  the  heels  of  the  advancing  troops. 

■  two  days  they  hardly  stopped  for  food  or  rest; 
it  very  moment  of  the  way  they  were  under  destruc- 
1  gun-fire,  and  there  were  no  orders  to  hold  them 
he.  \et  tirelessly,  unceasingly,  they  made  their 
o  neys  back  and  forth,  carrying  their  loads  of  choco- 

1  and  cigarettes,  and  doing  their  bit  to  cheer  the 

Viy. 

i  a  little  cave  on  a  hill-side,  also  under  shell-fire,  the 

2  e  correspondent  found  another  preacher  tending  his 
t  group  of  wounded.  The  men  had  fallen  too  fast 
h  dAV  for  the  ambulances  to  carry  them  all;  and  so 
e  ad  picked  up  a  dozen  of  them,  one  by  one,  and  car- 
IC  tllem  back  across  the  shell-holes  to  his  little  cave 
i  ie  hill  where  he  thought  they  would  be  safe.  All 
bt  long,  while  the  guns  roared,  he  made  his  lone- 
J1‘  journeys  out,  bringing  in  new  wounded  and  carry- 
'A  ater  to  those  who  cried  out  for  it. 


They  tell  of  “Old  Baptist  Doc,”  the  shepherd  and 
idol  of  the  Marines.  Clifford  is  his  real  name,  but  the 
Marines  prefer  to  call  him  “Doc;”  they  have  learned 
to  love  him  by  that  name.  On  the  day  when  the 
— th  Marines  were  going  into  battle,  the  colonel  dis¬ 
covered  him  trudging  along  in  the  front  ranks  with  the 
boys,  laughing  with  the  best  of  them;  and  he  called 
the  rotund  old  preacher  to  his  side. 

“You  better  be  going  back,  Doc,”  he  said.  “It’s 
going  to  be  pretty  hot  to-day.” 

“Are  you  going  back?”  asked  Doc. 

“Why,  of  course  not,”  retorted  the  colonel.  “I’m 
going  ahead  with  the  men.” 

“Then  what  makes  you  think  I’d  go  back?”  asked 
Doc,  and  that  settled  the  question  for  the  time. 

Later  in  the  day,  when  a  bullet  found  the  colonel,  it 
was  Old  Baptist  Doc  who  crept  out  into  No  Man’s 
Land,  bearing  one  end  of  a  litter  while  a  private  tugged 
at  the  other  end,  the  latter  turning  back  now  and  again 
to  hiss  at  his  bulky  companion  not  to  “stick  up  so  far.” 

1  hey  brought  the  colonel  back  to  safety  that  day,  but 
the  exertion  and  the  gas  almost  did  for  Old  Doc. 
When  he  woke  up  again,  it  was  to  discover  that  some¬ 
one  had  removed  all  his  “Y”  insignia  and  substituted 
the  Marines’  emblems  in  their  place. 

If  you  have  any  doubt  whether  the  preacher’s  con¬ 
tact  with  war  is  real;  if  you  wonder  about  the  courage 
of  the  preacher-secretary  and  of  Old  Doc  Clifford  in 
particular,  you  have  only  to  tell  your  doubts  to  the 
Marines. 

They  saw  real  war,  these  preachers,  and  they  saw  the 
hearts  of  men  as  they  had  never  known  them  before. 
Were  the  men  with  whom  they  lived  more  religious 
over  there  than  they  had  been  in  their  homes  back 
here?  The  answer  to  that  question  depends  first  of 
all,  of  course,  upon  one’s  definition  of  religion.  If 
you  mean,  were  the  men  over  there  less  profane,  less 
given  to  what  are  popularly  called  “bad  habits,”  or  if 
you  regard  church  attendance  as  the  measure  of  relig¬ 
ious  interest,  the  answer  is  that  war  tends  rather  to 
weaken  than  to  strengthen  the  hold  of  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments,  and  adds  nothing  to  the  habit  of  church 
attendance. 

One  found  chaplains  lamenting  that  so  few  men 
came  to  services,”  says  one  prominent  clergyman. 
“Only  when  the  colonel  ordered  church  parade  did  1 
ever  see  anything  like  half  a  regiment  at  a  service. 

1  could  see  no  evidence  that  the  war  had  made  men 
more  religious.  With  all  that  is  heroic  and  sacrificial 
which  it  has  called  forth,  men  who  are  in  the  game  and 
are  close  to  it  know  that  war  is  demoralizing.  Take 
any  community,  remove  all  its  former  residents,  pre¬ 
cipitate  the  young  fellows  of  that  community  into  the 
midst  of  unexperienced  temptations,  obliterate  Sun¬ 
day;  then  imagine,  if  you  can,  that  the  community  will 
be  more  religious  in  consequence.” 


6o 
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War  is  no  good  breeding  ground  for  the  practice  of 
religion,  he  concludes — at  least,  not  for  the  sort  of 
religion  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  at  home. 
Yet  he  admits  that  the  men  with  whom  he  lived  were, 
on  the  whole,  more  thoughtful  than  men  of  similar 
age  in  civil  life  are  likely  to  be.  “They  were  perfectly 
willing  to  talk  about  the  teachings  of  Jesus,”  he  re¬ 
ports.  “In  fact,  I  have  held  Bible  classes  in  a  dugout 
right  in  the  trenches;  I  have  organized  Bible  classes 
among  men  just  about  to  go  into  the  trenches;  and  these 
men  always  showed  tremendous  appreciation  of  the 
interest  taken  in  them.  Rarely  did  I  find  a  skeptic; 
only  once,  1  think,  did  I  meet  with  an  atheist.” 

Another  pastor  of  a  leading  church  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  goes  farther.  “I  believe  that  the  men  in  the 
American  uniform  in  France  are  religious  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word,”  he  says,  “at  least,  a  large  majority 
of  them.  I  know  that  there  were  never  enough  Bibles 
to  supply  the  demand  for  them  while  1  was  in  the  Relig¬ 
ious  Department  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  though  they  were 
shipped  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  One  day  .1 
was  walking  up  a  little  hill  toward  a  certain  ‘Y’  hut 
in  France,  and  1  saw  a  line  of  men  several  hundred 
feet  in  length  extending  down  the  hill.  It  looked  like 
the  lineup  for  the  World’s  Series  in  New  York  City. 

“The  secretary  said,  ‘What  do  you  think  they  are 
waiting  for?’ 

“1  answered,  ‘Chocolate  or  cigarettes.’ 

“  ‘No,  you  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you/he  replied. 
‘They  are  lined  up  because  I  announced  that  we  were 
to  have  a  new  bunch  of  Testaments.  That  crowd 
is  going  into  the  trenches  to-morrow.’ 


“Not  only  is  there  an  overwhelming  demand  fo 
the  Book  over  there,”  this  pastor  concludes,  “but  th 
boys  carry  their  Bibles  openly,  show  them  about,  an. 
read  them  unashamed  in  the  trenches.  It  is  taken  as 
matter  of  course  among  them.  Nobody  ever  think 
of  commenting  on  the  fact  that  a  pal  is  reading 
Bible.” 

How  much  of  this  frankness  in  religious  discussior 
this  unaccustomed  interest  in  the  Bible,  is  permanen 
and  how  much  of  it  belongs  merely  to  the  period  whe 
death  appears  most  imminent,  the  preachers  are  nc 
sure.  Even  while  they  talked  with  the  boys  the  doub 
was  in  their  own  minds.  Did  this  stirring  of  new  que; 
tions,  this  frank  facing  of  eternity,  have  in  it  the  prorr 
ise  of  a  new  day  for  the  churches  at  home?  Will  th 
men  who  talked  of  God,  as  if  He  were  a  great  P; 
fighting  their  common  battle  against  the  Germar 
over  there,  return  to  seek  Him  in  the  temples  erecte 
to  His  worship  on  this  side?  The  preacher-secn 
taries  spent  considerable  time  pondering  that  subjec 
and,  having  returned  to  the  quiet  routine  of  their  pa 
ishes,  they  profess  themselves  still  much  in  doubt. 

The  transition  from  the  hard  realities  of  the  trenchi 
to  the  settled  program  of  Sunday  services  and  Wednc 
day  evening  prayer-meetings  was  not  easy  for  any  < 
them.  Most  of  them  confess  that  they  felt  as  if  the 
had  stepped  back  into  a  different  and  a  less  real  work 
they  were  oppressed  for  a  while  with  a  certain  vagi 
sense  of  futility  in  all  that  they  did.  After  the  terrif 
outpouring  of  themselves  over  there,  the  demam 
upon  them  here  seem  too  small,  and  the  return  upi 
their  effort  wholly  unsatisfying. 


v 


“It  was  ‘Old  Baptist  Doc’  who  crept  out  into  No  Man’s  Land  hear¬ 
ing  one  end  of  a  litter,  while  a  private  tugged  at  the  other  end” 


So  he  picked  up  a  do^en  of  them,  one  by  one,  and  carried 
them  hack  across  the  shell-holes  to  his  little  cave  in  the  hill” 


found  myself  very  keen  to  get  back  into  church 
0  ,  says  one,  ‘and  yet  the  getting  back  was  dif- 
a  enough.  From  the  time  I  went  into  one  of  the 
if>s  in  the  South,  I  had  been  gone  just  a  year. 
*i  how  I  fully  expected  to  be  misunderstood;  last 
Hay  was  my  first  in  my  own  pulpit,  and  my  expec- 
t-is  were  fully  realized.” 

'  by.  1  have  done  more  real  good  in  the  last  six 
3ihs,  exclaims  another,  “than  in  all  the  preceding 
e  ears  of  my  ministry.” 

Ad  others  add  that,  compared  with  the  vital  touch 
timen  which  the  trenches  gave  them,  the  chance 
r  :rvice  so  vastly  needed  there  and  so  vitally  import- 
t’the  round  of  “services,”  the  little  routine  of 
k  offices  that  make  up  a  pastor’s  existence,  seemed 
while  singularly  unimportant.  To  many  of  them 
tllir  first  weeks  at  home  the  yearning  often  came  to 
aay  to  the  other  side  again. 

If  not  one  of  these  men,  so  far  as  I  have  discovered, 
'  arbored  any  thought  of  deserting  the  ministry. 
'ch  of  them  it  seems  that  the  return  of  so  many 
n  ho  have  “experienced  this  strange  thing  (religion) 
t  as  so  moved  them  under  the  desolation  of  home- 
nss  and  the  challenge  of  temptation,  and  the  reek 
i  battle-field,”  will  present  a  challenge  to  the  best 
I  rongest  that  is  in  them.  They  are  eager  to  find 
to  meet  that  challenge;  eager  that  the  church 
omehow  be  awake  to  it  and  to  the  opportunity 
t  presents. 


The  boys  will  come  back  with  an  intense  impatience 
for  creed  and  denominational  differences.  On  that 
point  every  man  of  them  is  fully  agreed. 

“I  forgot  while  I  was  in  France  that  there  was  any 
such  thing  as  denominational  differences,”  says  one. 
“One  of  my  best  friends  was  a  Catholic  priest.  We 
worked  together  and  forgot  that  we  were  Protestant 
and  Catholic.  ...  I  came  back  to  America  with 
a  new  understanding  of  all  religions,  with  less  denomi¬ 
national  and  church  prejudice  in  my  soul.” 

Denominationalism  faded  fast  as  men  made  their 
way  from  the  sea  ports  up  to  the  front  lines.  “We 
landed  in  France  as  Methodists,  Baptists,  Presbyter¬ 
ians,  and  Catholics,”  says  one,  “but  in  the  dugouts 
there  is  no  denomination  but  service.”  The  question 
is  whether  the  process  reversed  itself  on  the  backward 
journey — whether  denominational  lines  became  again 
important  in  the  preacher’s  mind  as  he  made  his  way 
toward  home  and,  if  not,  whether  his  new  breadth  of 
thought  and  vision  will  succeed  in  communicating 
itself  to  his  church. 

On  this  point  one  of  my  correspondents  is  none  too 
optimistic.  “  I  confess  to  a  terrible  impatience  with 
conditions  back  at  home,”  he  writes,  “but  much  of 
that  1  had  before  I  left.  Having  been  born  a  Cove¬ 
nanter,  educated  in  Methodist  institutions,  ordained  to 
the  Congregational  ministry,  and  at  present  preaching 
to  Presbyterians,  I  have  long  since  lost  my  denomina¬ 
tional  interest.  Overseas  I  found  that  one  was  almost 
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ashamed  to  ask  you  what  denomination  you  belonged 
to;  denominational  lines  were  not  minimized,  they  were 
obliterated.  One  of  the  finest  types  of  Christian  I  met 
did  not  belong  to  any  Protestant  denomination,  nor 
was  he  a  Catholic.  He  chanced  to  be  a  Jew,  yet  won¬ 
derfully  Christlike  in  his  dealings  with  men.  Will 
this  spirit  of  broad  tolerance  carry  back  into  the 
churches?  Will  the  boys  find  in  their  home  churches 
an  understanding  of  the  tremendous  spiritual  exper¬ 
ience  which  they 
have  been  through? 

I  question  it.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the 
boys  over  there  ex¬ 
pect  the  church  to 
do  very  much  about 
it.  Somehow  they 
don’t  expect  much 
from  the  church, 
anyway.  1  discov¬ 
ered,  for  myself,  that 
1  belonged  to  a  class 
either  ignored,  dis¬ 
liked,  or  distrusted 
because  I  was  a 
minister.  When 
they  find  that  a 
minister  is  thor¬ 
oughly  a  man,  they 
will  take  anything 
and  everything  from 
him;  but  if  they  find 
out  first  that  he  is 
a  preacher,  they  are 
likely  to  discount 
him  in  advance. 

“1  came  home 
with  a  brother 
clergyman,  and  1  think  that  we  both  had  the  feeling 
that  now  was  the  time  to  get  home.  But  both  of  us 
were  oppressed  somewhat  with  the  inertia  of  the 
church.  It  has  been  so  tied  up  with  traditions  and 
walked  so  long  with  the  ghosts  of  its  dead  past.” 

All  of  the  preachers  are  keenly  conscious  of  the  same 
difficulty,  but  most  of  them  express  a  hopeful  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  ability  to  meet  and  conquer  it. 

“This  much  I  know,”  says  one,  “that  from  now  on  1 
shall  work  for  church  unity  as  never  before.  I  shall 
pray  for  the  revision  of  our  .theological  seminaries.  I 
shall,  in  so  far  as  1  can,  labor  to  become  what  the  boys 
over  there  term  a  ‘regular  fellow’ ;  because  only  thus 
can  a  man  know  men,  and  only  by  knowing  them,  and 
loving  them,  can  he  accomplish  anything  for  them.” 

The  need  for  a  new  emphasis  on  the  social  ministry 
of  the  church  is  one  of  the  three  great  convictions 
which  these  men  brought  back  with  them  from  the 
other  side.  It  has  its  roots,  I  believe,  in  a  deeper  and 
truer  appreciation  of  the  innate  nobility  of  even  the 
ordinary  man. 

“In  the  face  of  war’s  brutalizing  influences,  in  the 
face  of  much  that  is  bestial,  profane,  and  disgusting,  I 
came  back  inspired  as  never  before  in  my  life  by  the 
revelations  of  idealism,  sacrifice,  depth  of  char¬ 
acter,  and  possibilities  of  achievement  in  our  American 


men  in  the  mass.  Their  willingness  to  suffer  hunge 
cold,  fatigue,  sickness,  and  wounds  with  never  a  mu 
mur  of  complaint  gave  me  often  a  sense  of  being  preser 
at  a  sacrament.  Europe  is  either  a  shambles  or  a  shrir 
according  to  your  point  of  view.  I  choose  the  latter 
With  that  revelation  there  was  born  in  most  of  thei 
preacher-secretaries  a  new  humility  together  with 
conception  of  service  far  broader  and  richer  than  an 
which  they  had  owned  before.  “I  went  to  Fram 

expecting  to  preat 
‘in  the  Camps,’ 
says  one.  “ 
thought  of  no  oth 
thing  than  that; 
ratherboastedaboi 
it.  I  wanted  it 
be  known  that 
was  called  across  ( 
a  ‘special  missior 
But  the  nearer 
got  to  France  tl 
less  I  felt  that  1  h; 
any  right  to  prea< 
to  the  boys  wl 
were  suffering  har 
ships  and  dying  f 
me  and  mine.  Wh 
I  reached  Paris 
felt  so  insignifica 
that  I  refused 
speak.  I  said, 
will  speak  later 
you  will  let  me 
right  down  in  t 
front  lines  and 
anything,  just 
that  it  is  ha 
physical  labor.’ 
“‘Will  you  drive  a  truck?’  they  asked. 

“‘I  will  gladly,’  I  answered.  “And  February  a 
March  of  1918,  though  they  were  the  hardest,  colde 
rainiest  two  months  of  my  life,  were  also  the  happii 
I  had  been  preaching  ‘service’  all  my  life,  and  I  h 
thought  that  I  knew  what  it  meant,  but  I  never  kn 
what  hardship  and  suffering  were  until  that  great  • 
perience  came  to  me.  I  never  knew  before  what 
was  to  lift  such  heavy  loads  that  my  ankles  w 
strained  all  the  time;  nor  to  have  my  hands  cut 
pieces  handling  duck  boards;  nor  to  have  my  wh 
body  ache  with  mental  and  physical  weariness, 
never  knew  the  meaning  of,  ‘Come  unto  me  all  ye  t! 
labor  and  are  heavy  laden,’  though  1  have  preach 
on  it  a  good  many  times.  The  next  time  I  preach  fp ! 
that  text  1  shall  remember  250-pound  boxes  of  chc 
late  that  1  unloaded  from  box  cars  day  after  day. 
shall  remember  the  Sunday  that  it  snowed  all  day  ■ 
we  had  three  cars  of  tent  poles,  flooring,  and  ! 
material  to  unload,  including  twenty-five  big  he.  j 
stoves  for  the  huts.  Service  will  have  a  new  mean 
for  me  in  the  years  to  come,  and  the  men  who  se  [ 
the  world  in  hard  gruelling  tasks  a  new  glory.” 

With  this  larger  conception  of  service  these  n 
have  brought  back  with  them  a  new  perspective  on  : 
real  essentials  of  religion  which  is  going  to  give  a 


“I  had  never  known  the  meaning  of  ‘Come 
unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden ’ 
though  I  had  preached  on  it  many  times” 


IVhat  Has  the  JVar  Done  to  Preachers? 


t  emphasis  to  their  preaching.  They  left  churches 
lich  they  had  preached  often  on  the  social  virtues 
stinence  from  drink,  and  from  tobacco,  and  a 
conformity  to  the  other  articles  of  the  code 
are  assumed  to  separate  Christians  from  the 
noral  world.  They  went  to  a  land  where  every- 
smokes,  where  wine  is  the  common  beverage 
essentially  sober  people,  and  where  a  man’s  pri- 
life  is  largely  his  own  affair.  And  they  discpvered 
g  our  own  men  that  the  list  of  virtues  had  been 
■ly  rearranged,  with  strange  new  leaders  at  the 

a  big  meeting  attended  by  five  or  six  hundred 
irs,  a  secretary  asked  each  man  to  write  on  a  sheet 
per  what  he  regarded  as  the  three  cardinal  sins, 
secretary  expected  that  they  might  write  Blas- 
y  and  Drunkenness,  and  the  Social  Evil,  with 
ring  votes  for  Theft,  and  Lying,  etc.,  instead  of 
the  list  read  as  follows: 

I  Cowardice. 

Selfishness, 
fig  Head. 

ing  in  another  world  these  men  had  forged  for 
elves  new  standards.  The  tests  that  once 
:parated  good  men  from  bad  in  their  minds  no 
seemed  to  them  fundamental.  Instead  of  the 
ry  virtues  of  their  former  lives  they  were  striving 
t  they  could  for  courage,  which  would  let  them 
heir  equal  share  in  the  common  sacrifice;  for 
shness  that  would  make  them  good  neighbors 
a  other  in  the  trenches;  and  for  humility — the 

!to  minimize  their  own  achievements  and  glory 
achievements  of  their  fellows,  and  in  the  attain- 
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ment  of  the  great  common  end  so  much  larger  than 
any  personal  consideration. 

One  other  point  which  is  mentioned  casually  by 
one  of  these  letters  seems  to  me  significant.  The 
writer,  a  prominent  pastor,  speaks  of  the  well-nigh 
unanimous  popularity  among  the  soldiers  of  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army,  and  seeking  for  the  causes  of  the  popu¬ 
larity  he  points  an  interesting  parallel.  Here  was  an 
organization  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  a  thing  of 
indifference  or  of  scorn  to  the  average  man  on  this  side, 
tolerated  rather  than  fostered  by  the  older  and  larger 
religious  bodies.  Quietly,  unobtrusively,  with  no 
large  endowment,  no  press  agents,  and  no  flare  of  trum¬ 
pets  it  found  Tts  way  to  France,  with  a  little  group  of 
workers  picked — like  the  Disciples — from  the  very 
ordinary  walks  of  common  life.  With  no  special  pro¬ 
gramme,  no  theories,  no  expectation  of  doing  great 
things,  eager  only  for  a  chance  to  serve,  and  welcoming 
the  humblest  tasks,  it  came,  and — wonder  of  wonders 
— leaped  almost  immediately  to  the  highest  point  in  the 
soldiers’  affections. 

Treading  the  path  of  lowliest,  most  unpretentious 
service,  seeking  nothing  for  itself,  it  reached  the  heart 
of  the  ordinary  man  in  the  ranks.  The  common  sol¬ 
diers  heard  it  gladly.  Surely  here  is  History  repeating 
itself  in  marvelous  fashion.  In  this  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  triumph  of  the  religion  of  simple  service  there  is 
certainly  ground  for  new  faith  in  the  eternal  soundness 
of  the  principles  of  the  Master,  and  a  shining  beacon 
pointing  the  pathway  which  the  religion  of  the  future 
must  follow  if  it  is  to  be  the  religion  of  the  common  man, 
as  typified  in  our  two  million  soldiers  who  have  lived 
a  lifetime  of  spiritual  experience  in  their  year  or  two 
of  service  over  there. 


The  Women  Speak 

By  Theodosia  Garrison 

VTOT  with  our  prayers  and  tears 
A  '  We  helped  you  win, — 

Not  with  vain  doubts  and  fears 
Of  death  and  sin, — 

But  with  valiant  work  of  our  hands 

(With  honest  labor  and  true 

We  turned  us  as  one  to  war’s  demands 
To  sharpen  the  sword  for  you. 

Have  we  not  proved  our  faith 
Through  stress  and  strain? 

You,  come  newly  from  death, 

Trust  us  again, — 

Trust  us  to  bring  back  ease  and  mirth 
And  the  heart’s  content  you  knew, — 

You  have  given  us  back  a  storm-racked  earth. 
We  will  make  it  fair  for  you. 
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r<jr  corner  of  France,  within  sound  of  the  guns  and  amidst  the  groans  aiu 
I  found  in  fullest  bloom  the  flowers  of  goodness,  humanity,  and  nobility 


“And  there,  hidden  away  in  a 
moans  of  these  wounded  boys- 


The  Drive  for  Home 

A  day  and  night  with  our  sickest  boys 

By  Emily  Frances  Robbins 

Illustrated  by  W.  T.  BENDA 


'HE  guns  roared  in  the  distance.  Airplanes 
buzzed  overhead.  French  railroad  engines 
screeched  their  hot,  shrill  signals  in  the  valley 
Iv  where  they  had  gone  to  load  their  cars  with  our 
tided,  as  they  washed  down  from  the  big  evacua- 
dhospital  on  the  hillside. 

lollowed  the  muddy  path  up  the  hill,  over  the  duck- 
< I  walks  that  joined  the  huts  and  tents  of  the  crude 
e  tab  city,  and  found  headquarters,  from  which  1 
buided  to  a  special  ward,  the  door  of  which  was 
ied  “No  Visitors  Allowed,’’  which  told  its  own 
of  the  critical  work  that  went  on  behind  it.  By 
al  permission,  I  was  taken  in  by  the  captain  in 
;e  for  the  day  and  the  American  Red  Cross  nurse 
my  service,  and  there  I  spent  a  day  and  a  night 
a  little  company  of  our  sickest  boys. 

there,  hidden  away  in  a  far  corner  of  France, 
a  the  sound  of  guns  and  under  the  droning  air- 
>  amidst  the  groans  and  moans  of  these  uncon- 
boys,  their  cries  and  mumblings,  and  the  weak 
of  the  dying,  in  the  foul  air  of  mingled  ether  and 
g  blood  and  the  body  stench  of  weeks  of  battle- 

!  there  1  found  in  fullest  bloom  the  flowers 
dness,  humanity,  and  nobility, 
v  two  boys  were  in  the  ward  when  1  entered-.  I 
dithe  acquaintance  of  one  when  he  asked  for  water 
j|ie  nurse  allowed  me  to  give  it  to  him.  He  had 
fp  of  dull  black  hair.  His  face  was  gray  and  damp 
M  cold  sweat;  there  was  a  general  smell  of  blood  as 
Ci  near  his  bed.  When  I  touched  his  forehead,  it 
if  he  had  been  out  in  a  winter  rain.  A  brown 
*had  been  painted  there  to  indicate  that  some 
'ij  medical  treatment  had  already  been  given  him 
lijway  down  from  the  field.  He  drank  eagerly  the 
drops  of  water  he  was  allowed  to  have.  The 
und,  that  he  raised  to  guide  the  tiny  pitcher, 
vered  with  blood  stains  and  the  grime  of  many 
Protruding  from  the  bloody  bandage  on  the 
and  was  one  free  finger  that  looked  as  if  it  had 
pped  in  blood  and  dried.  The  doctor  came  and 
d  new  pads  under  his  legs  that  were  bleeding 
their  hasty  battlefield  bandages,  for  his 
in  was  too  weak  to  permit  of  their  proper  atten- 
the  operating  room.  The  boy  asked  to  turn  a 
»  one  side,  even  one  inch;  but  when  he  tried  to 
vith  the  gentle  assistance  of  the  doctor,  his  face 
the  cold  sweat  oozed  still  more,  he  gasped  but 
utter  a  word  or  moan  as  he  sank  back;  it 
t  be  done.  Then  he  wanted  more  water.  He 
for  it  with  his  ashen  face  and  his  dry  lips  and 
h  parched  thirst  of  his  tortured  being,  but  this 
i  had  to  be  denied.  That  burden,  too,  he  bore 
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Across  the  aisle  the  nurse  was  waiting  on  the  other 
patient.  His  eyes  were  closed  tight.  There  were  little 
rims  of  yellow  between  the  lids.  She  was  dropping 
liquid  on  them  and  softly  washing  with  a  piece  of  cotton. 
As  she  did  so,  she  spoke  little  caressing  words,  with  just 
the  same  tender  accent  that  a  mother  would  have  had 
— the  way  a  nurse  would  do  if  she  were  a  heroine  in  a 
book,  only  here  she  was  a  reality.  He  had  to  strain 
to  squeeze  a  whisper  from  his  burned  throat.  “Oh, 
nurse,  you  don’t  know  what  I’ve  suffered  from  that 
gas — you  don’t  know - ” 

She  waited  while  he  coughed,  with  a  deep,  violent 
spasm  and  turned  himself  restlessly  in  the  bed. 

“  I  know,  son”  (she  was  his  junior),  “  I  know,”  sooth- 
mgly.  “This  will  make  it  feel  better;  this  liquid  will 
help.  There,  is  that  better?” 

He  asked  for  a  drink  of  water,  and  she  got  it  for  him. 
She  finished,  and  went  away.  The  balm  of  her  sym¬ 
pathy  had  soothed  his  spirit.  He  was  especially  quiet 
for  a  little  while.  Then  he  called  again,  “Nurse.” 

“Yes,  son,”  with  the  same  kindly  concern. 

“A  drink  of  water.” 

A  drink  of  water?”  Quite  as  if  she  had  never  heard 
the  request  before,  and  it  was  the  sweetest  chance  she 
ever  coveted.  “All  right,  son.” 

Quiet  again  for  a  little  while,  and  then  again, 
“Nurse.” 

This  time  the  busy  nurse  indicated  that  1  might 
answer.  “What  is  it,  lad?” 

“A  drink  of  water.” 

1  gave  it  to  him.  He  drank,  and  then  while  I  was 
there,  he  said,  “Am  I  going  to  get  well?” 

“Certainly  you  are,  son.” 

1  f  I  don’t”  1  expected  to  hear  of  his  own  distresses, 
his  own  sorrows — “If  I  don’t,”  he  repeated,  “God 
bless  the  people  here.” 

The  doctor,  meantime,  had  been  taking  the  blood- 
pressure  of  the  black-haired  boy;  his  face  gave  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  terribly  low  figure  that  I  saw  him  mark  in 
his  book.  For  that  boy,  although  the  other  fight  was 
over,  the  most  desperate  part  of  his  battle  had  but 
commenced  his  drive  for  home.  The  doctor  gave 
prompt  directions  to  the  nurse  and  to  a  soldier-orderly, 
and  himself  prepared  for  more  highly  technical  minis¬ 
trations.  They  had  but  started  when  a  soldier  mes¬ 
senger  came  to  say  that  another  wounded  patient  would 
soon  arrive  from  the  operating  room.  I  followed  the 
messenger  out  to  another  ward  and,  with  a  doctor, 
wrent  to  the  small,  white,  ether-smelling  operating 
room.  On  the  table  there  a  human  being  was  lying. 

Several  tall  doctors  stood  over  him  in  quiet,  rapid, 
bloody  work.  The  only  sound  in  the  hushed  room  was 
the  deep,  terrific  panting  of  the  young  spirit  galloping 
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against  death.  There  was  a  solemnity  in  this  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  human  body  in  such  a  desperate  struggle. 
Around  his  closed  eyes  there  was  the  deathly  tint  of 
the  body’s  agony.  Under  the  white  cloth  that  was 
held  so  closely  over  his  face  I  could  just  see  the  round¬ 
ness  of  his  young  cheek — one  of  our  boys,  fighting  his 
awful  fight,  for  the  dear  privilege  of  life. 

WHEN  1  came  away  from  the  room  the  sound  of  his 
panting  breath  was  still  in  my  ears.  I  went  back 
to  the  ward  again.  Its  spaciousness  had  a  new  quiet. 
There  death  crept  at  a  stealthier  pace.  Doctor  and 
nurse  were  busy.  The  overworked  heart  of  the  gas 
patient  must  be  relieved  of  its  congestion.  The 
depleted  veins  of  the  other  patient  must  be  refilled 
with  serum  and  borrowed  human  blood  corpuscles. 
There  were  the  long,  technical  preparations  to  be  made, 
and  meantime  the  constant  calls  for  water,  the  eyes  to 
be  soothed,  the  scorching  throat  to  be  sprayed.  The 
young  soldier-orderly  was  as  careful  and  considerate 
as  a  woman,  while  y«t  one  of  their  comrades  to  whom 
they  were  accustomed.  He  called  each  one  buddie, 
and  was  so  called  by  them  in  return.  In  the  midst  of 
all  came  the  sound  of  heavy  footsteps  in  the  corridor 
outside,  a  hollow  clump,  clump,  on  the  thin  wooden 
floor  built  high  above  the  mud  and  wet,  the  click  of 
the  iron  latch,  the  double  doors  opening  wide,  and 
soldier  litter-bearers  entering  with  their  heavy 
burden. 

They  placed  him  in  the  bed  next  to  the  black-haired 
boy.  The  odor  of  ether  permeated  the  atmosphere, 
and  mingled  with  the  smell  of  blood  in  the  warm  room. 
The  doctor  temporarily  left  his  other  tasks  and  exam¬ 
ined  the  new  patient.  There  was  no  blood-pressure 
to  put  into  his  book;  it  couldn’t  even  be  found.  The 
blue  lips  and  the  cold,  wet  face  told  the  story  only 
too  plainly.  Quick  measures  were  necessary.  The 
doctor  made  a  careful  choice  of  his  most  vital  task 
among  the  three  patients.  Then,  but  a  moment  more, 
and  again  the  heavy  clump,  clump  of  footsteps,  and 
the  doors  opening  wide  to  let  in  the  litter-bearers  with 
another  sleeping  figure. 

This  one’s  face  was  muddy  and  unshaven.  There 
was  no  odor  of  ether,  this  time,  but  a  smell  of  fresh 
soil  and  dampness.  The  curved  end  of  a  splint  lifted 
the  blanket  at  his  shoulder,  and  another  splint  pro¬ 
truded  at  the  foot.  His  uniform,  stiff  with  blood  and 
mud,  was  still  on  him,  except  for  the  parts  that  had 
been  cut  away  at  the  arm  and  leg.  Again  the  doctor 
had  to  leave  "other  tasks  for  a  quick  examination  and 
to  give  a  few  preliminary  directions,  and  another 
choice  had  to  be  made  of  the  most  vital  necessities, 
with  always  the  little  decisions  to  make  on  the  cries 
for  water  and  other  comforts.  He  worked  calmly, 
efficiently,  never  a  moment  lost,  with  a  healthy  reason¬ 
ableness  and  kindliness  to  those  small  decisions  even  in 
the  midst  of  his  hurry  with  more  important  things 
unresting,  untiring-. 

And  then  the  black-haired  boy,  with  his  tortured 
stomach  and  failing  heart,  had  a  new  and  such  a  human 
want — tobacco.  The  burden  of  that  unsatisfied  desire, 
also,  he  bore  uncomplainingly. 

The  ether  boy  was  commencing  to  awaken.  The 
new  muddy  patient  with  the  splints  groaned  in  his 


profound  slumber.  There  were  still  the  inevit; 
cries  for  water,  and  then  again  the  wide-opening  d< 
and  the  litter-bearers  with  another  patient. 

Under  the  blankets  there  was  the  outline  of  only 
leg.  The  boy  cried  out  in  his  semi-consciousness 
begged  that  the  weights  be  lifted  (from  the  leg  t 
was  not  there).  He  moaned  that  they  were  kil 
him,  and  then  sank  back  again  into  unconsciousn 
And  by  this  time  the  brown-clad  litter-bearers  v 
entering  with  still  another  patient. 

As  they  brought  him  in,  his  eyes  were  looking  an. 
at  his  strange  new  environment.  He  had  not  shau- 
washed  for  many  days.  Bandages  were  around 
neck.  He  sank  weakly  into  the  bed,  with  his  < 
bright  and  wide  open.  The  orderly  cut  off  his  fi: 
clothes,  and  a  new  malodor  mingled  with  the  air  in 
room.  Over  his  blankets  they  placed  a  little  ' 
roof  and  over  that  other  blankets,  under  which  1 
poked  the  nose  of  a  small  stove-pipe  that  led  f 
a  little  oil-stove  on  the  floor  and  carried  heat  to 
chilled  body.  He  talked  continually  in  a  low  r; 
monotone.  “You  don’t  know  what  time  they’re  g. 
to  start,  boys — you  never  can  tell — you  never  can  tt 
something  to  eat,  not  a  bite  to  eat — you  can’t 
when  they’ll  start — three  days  now  and  I  haven’t 
anything  to  eat — not  a  thing — ten  days  since 
eaten - ” 

I  walked  down  the  aisle,  and  as  I  passed  his  be. 
turned  his  head  and  his  bright  eyes  followed  me  al 
just  able  to  see  me  around  the  wire  roof  that  was  •  i 
him.  “  I  see  ye,”  he  said,  “  I  see  ye — ye  can’t  foo  ■ 

—I  see  ye — I  ’ll  get  ye— I  ’ll  get  ye - ”  (still  contin 

in  his  monotone) — “they  came  right  out  there  u  < 
fire  and  picked  me  up — you’ve  got  to  hand  it  to  1 1 
boys — no  use  in  talking,  buddie — you’ve  got  to  U 
it  to  ’em — you’ve  got  to  hand  it  to  ’em - ” 

THE  operated  boy  had  fully  awakened.  His  < 
word  was  “water.”  The  discipline,  the  self-con  I 
his  pain,  fatigue,  hardships  that  he  had  experienct  i 
the  whole  campaign,  were  as  nothing  compared  s 
the  discomfort  he  had  to  endure  from  his  thirst,  "■  l 
must  not  be  assuaged. 

"Nurse,  nurse— just  one  drop — once  more,  onM 
drop.” 

He  was  given  one  drop.  His  eyes  glowed  wit! 
excitement  of  his  great  ill-being.  His  mind  se  j 
to  be  speeding  like  lightning.  He  tossed  his  hea^  J 
moved  his  arms  with  quick,  forceful  moveir.  ^ 
“One  more  drop  of  water,  nurse.  What  time 
Not  the  same  day?  Hell!  Oh,  nurse,  excuse 
One  drop  of  water — just  one  drop.” 

“Will  you  promise  not  to  swallow  it?” 

“Ah,  out,  oui,  oui!  But  believe  me,  when  I  get  jj 
1  am  going  to  drink  beaucoup  water!  What  tim 
you  say  it  was?  Only  that!  Oh,  nurse,  I  wish  I  < 
sleep — if  I  could  only  sleep — I  can’t  sleep,”  tc« 
and  catching  sight  of  the  unconscious  boy  in  the  j 
bed.'  “Lucky  devil,  asleep!  Water,  nurse,  pd 
water — water — tout-de-suite — I  hate  to  trouble  L 
(he  had  fought  for  months  for  his  country,  an  'J 
death  was  but  a  few  hours  away) — “I  do  hate  to  tr 
you,  nurse,  but  I  sure  have  got  beaucoup  thirst  H 
la,  la!  All  right,  1  suppose  you  know  best.” 


The  Drive  for  Home 


d  then,  after  the  other  treatment  that  he  had 
ed  almost  continually,  the  nurse  came  with 
;el  of  transparent  liquid  that  was  hung  on  a  nail 
the  bed,  from  which  vessel  ran  a  tube  with  a 

I'  on  the  end.  The  needle,  that  to  me  looked 
was  to  be  inserted  in  the  boy’s  breast.  The  doc- 
d,  “I’ll  have  to  hurt  you  a  little,”  and  with  that 
it  the  needle,  that  took  a  good  deal  of  muscular 
| o  insert.  The  sick  boy  did  not  allow  himself  to 
one  flicker  of  an  eyelid  from  the  pain.  With  the 
pulse,  the  blue  lips,  the  cold,  damp  face  that 
;«o  eloquently  of  the  dying  body,  his  strong  Ameri- 
*1,  his  fine  male  spirit,  was  unweakened.  ' 
h  that  vessel  hung.  With  such  a  terrible  ill- 
fh  his  eyes,  he  occasionally  looked  up  at  it,  to  see 
liquid  were  diminishing  so  that  the  needle  might 
>-n  out.  In  an  hour  I  could  see  no  falling  of  the 
ij:y.  He  looked  again  and  again  for  the  water 
t  go  down,  and  even  at  the  end  of  what  I  think 
£  other  hour  I  could  hardly  detect  any  difference, 
tped  his  troubled  eyes  to  me  and  said,  with  the 
i<st  self-control  in  his  voice,  “I  think  it’s  going 
i  little  now.” 

fr  patients  were  brought  in.  The  day  wore  on, 
i  nurse,  and  orderly  becoming  busier  and  busier, 
ore  emergency  medical  measures  to  be  taken, 

'  ries  of  water  to  be  satisfied,  more  moans  to 
n  more  bloody  clothes  to  cut  away — until  night 
,  md  the  tired  workers  had  to  put  a  few  last 
:so  order  and  give  over  their  tasks  to  others  who 
Ted  through  the  day. 

e  was  only  one  light  in  the  ward,  at  the  end  of  th# 
d  k  room.  Cloths  were  hung  over  the  outside 
:  indows,  lest  some  glimmer  of  light  spill  out  and 
:  bomb  from  an  enemy  airplane.  The  night 
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doctor  carried  a  lantern  to  light  his  work  from  bed 
to  bed. 

Over  the  troubled  spirit  of  the  operated  boy,  whose 
eyes  all  the  afternoon  had  glowed  with  the  unnaturaj 
speed  of  his  galloping  mind  and  nerves,  a  new  quiet 
had  fallen.  He  lay  in  an  easy,  comfortable  position, 
one  leg  slightly  raised,  his  head  a  little  to  one  side,  and 
gradually  his  eyes  closed  and  his  chest  grew  calmer. 
Some  visiting  doctors  came  in  for  a  moment,  and  one 
of  them  bent  close  to  his  face  and  listened  for  his  breath, 
but  there  was  no  change  or  waking  in  the  eyes.  And 
by  and  by  the  other  doctor  of  the  night  came,  and  lis¬ 
tened,  and  lifted  his  lantern  to  the  peaceful  face.  The 
double  intonation  of  a  big  gun  boomed  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  The  sound  jarred  the  windows  and  rattled  the 
door  latch.  The  boy  in  the  next  bed  stirred  and 
moaned  and  asked  for  water.  T  he  doctor  drew  the 
sheet  over  the  calm  face.  Nurse  and  orderly  continued 
moving  about  among  the  beds,  standing  close  by  the 
side  of  the  dead  while  they  ministered  to  the  living. 
Neither  comrade  in  the  two  near  beds  knew  that  he  was 
dead.  There  was  no  revulsion  of  any  of  us  against  the 
dead  body.  He  was  just  one  of  our  boys.  By  his 
one  side  a  boy  was  sleeping;  on  his  other  side  a  boy 
was  dying.  He  himself  was  dead — that  was  all. 
There  was  no  horror  about  it.  He,  too,  seemed  just 
to  be  sleeping. 

Two  soldiers  came  with  an  empty  litter  and  took  his 
form  away,  and  with  them  I  went  out  into  the  clear 
night.  There  was  a  beautiful  sky,  with  a  late  golden 
crescent  moon  in  its  mysterious  last  quarter.  Up 
there  in  the  north  was  the  familiar  “Big  Dipper,” 
with  its  two  stars  pointing  toward  the  North  Star- 
just  the  same  sky,  just  the  same  stars,  that  were  shining 
over  that  other  land  back  there,  still  in  God’s  world. 


“IVhen  a  submarine  appeared,  these  frail 
guardians  must  dart  at  it  and  ram  it 

» 
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♦pvH,  you  painted  your  hull  like  an  Easter  egg, 
v_y  And  you  filled  your  bunkers  with  coal. 

And  you  waved  good-bye  to  Mollie  and  Meg,  .. 

Though  you  waved  without  seeing  a  soul; 

You  slipped  from  your  moorings  as  still  as  you  please — 

And  you’re  only  a  little  craft — 

But  you  put  your  nose  to  the  wildest  seas. 

And  the  battleships  thought  you  daft, 

Daft — the  battleships  thought  you  daft! 

“Not  worth  a  torpedo;”  is  that  what  they  say, 

When  a  hit  would  blow  you  sky  high? 

But  you  search  by  night,  and  you  convoy  by  day; 

You  drop  depth-charges  and  hurry  away, 

And  listen — was  that  a  cry? 

WHEN  the  history  of  this  war  comes  to  be  writ¬ 
ten,  I  wonder  if  the  historians  will  look 
through  their  telescopes  or  their  microscopes. 
1  wonder  if,  in  their  zest  for  sizes  and  numbers  they  will 
not  altogether  neglect  to  see  the  fleet  of  small  converted 
yachts  that  rushed  to  Europe  even  ahead  of  most  of 
our  destroyers. 

We  had  declared  war.  Well,  let  us  start  it!  It 


You  pick  up  a  dozen  shivering  men: 

You  challenge  each  trawler  you  meet; 

You  come  into  port,  and  you  go  out  again 
And  you  drink  your  punishment  neat. 

I  guess  that  was  what  they  were  thinking  when 
They  named  you  the  Suicide  Fleet. 

Oh,  your  harlequin  sides  have  encountered  strange  tic  ■ 
You’re  a  rickety  little  craft — 

But  there’s  nowhere  a  braver  sail  that  rides. 

And  what  if  the  battleships  laughed? 

Many  and  many  a  time  alone 
You  have  done  your  task  in  the  danger  zone — 

And  the  battleships  called  you  daft. 

Daft! — Did  the  battleships  call  you  daft? 


w'as  a  matter  of  a  physical  examination  and  the  > 
from  civilian  clothes  to  a  sailor’s  uniform:  it  t>  ■ 
longer  than  that  to  fill  the  crews  of  the  smaller  ‘ 
ships  in  the  world.  Without  delay  of  any  sot 
fleet  of  small  boats — mere  pleasure  yachts  for  s  ' 
cruises — was  taken  over  by  the  Governmen 
converted  into  miniature  destroyers. 

Some  of  us  have  known  these  yachts  by  r 1 
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lgile  craft  no  one  of  which  had  braved  a  winter  in  the 

■  rth  Atlantic.  Their  sides  were  painted  harlequin 

■  hey’re  the  funniest-looking  fleet  you  ever  saw  when 
y’re  together — the  captains  gathered  in  their  crews 

nvolunteers,  among  whom  were  many  of  the  original 
ws,  plus  freshly  enlisted  college  men,  who  quitted 
lir  studies  without  waiting  for  their  “finals,”  and 
I  boats  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  France.  The  first 

ne  I  saw  the  H - her  crew  were  black  with  coal; 

r  would  have  thought  they  had  been  heaving  it, 
if: hey  were  then  doing,  all  their  lives. 

'hese  boats  were  to  do  anything  that  they  were  told 
-  hase  submarines,  explode  mines,  be  the  scouts  of 

I  sea.  Their  most  frequent  job  was  the  convoying  of 
rmps,  supply-ships,  and  transports  through  the 
l.iger  zone.  They  would  herd  those  big  ships  as  a 
fep-dog  herds  his  sheep;  they  would  dash  behind  and 
ilad  and  ’round  about, 

a  westward  in  the  At- 
a:ic  and  northward 
jig  the  English  Chan- 
k  When  a  mine  was 
i;ited,  these  cockle- 
hls,  which  one  mine 
cld  obliterate,  must 
ui  their  makeshift 
;ds  on  it  and  blow  it 
ip  when  a  submarine 
ipeared,  these  frail 
^jrdians  must  dart  at 
:  ind  ram  it,  if  their 
P’d  would  allow;  if  the 
unarine  submerged, 
hi  the  nearest  mem- 
vof  the  Suicide  Fleet 
n t  pounce  upon  the 
p  that  submergence 
■ton  the  surface,  drop 
pth  charge,  and  get 
wy  before  the  result- 
1;  explosion  blows  the 
ait  itself  to  atoms, 
he  other  day,  I  asked 
n  of  the  doctors  in 
h  ge  of  a  base  hospital 
t  he  naval  front  if  he 
a  had  many  thrilling 
idfntures. 

vVe’ve  had  some 
nge  cases  in  here,” 
e  aid,  “but  my  most 

II  ling  experience,  I 
iik,  was  on  a  dark 
igt  last  winter,  when 
r  mber  of  our  doctors, 

>-lf  included,  went 
J  n  a  boat  in  the  har- 

y  0  nieet  the  survivors  of  the  converted  yacht  Alcedo, 
tih  had  been  sunk  by  a  German  submarine.  We  had 
cved  word  that  a  French  torpedo  boat  was  bringing 
ie  rescued,  about  whom  we  knew  nothing  more; 
Jive  had  reason  to  believe  that,  after  eighteen  hours 
n  ,e  open  boats  in  a  November  sea,  every  man  would 
i'  to  be  taken  to  hospital.  We  hunted  all  over  the 


“He  was  so  weak  that  he  couldn't  hold  to  the  rope  I  had 
thrown  to  him.  So  I  ran  back  to  thefantail  .  .  .  and  jumped 
into  the  water.  ..  IV e  both  were  brought  on  board  safely” 


harbor  for  the  torpedo  boat,  for  the  night  was  black, 
with  a  fog  besides. 

“It  was  nearly  midnight,  and  we  had  almost  given 
up  finding  her,  when  suddenly  her  light  was  on  us,  and 
those  men — all  who  were  left — limped  or  were  carried 
down  the  ladder  to  us.  You  can  realize  how  weak  they 
were  when  I  tell  you  that  one  big,  husky  boy  who 
attempted  it  alone  lost  his  balance  just  as  he  was  about 
to  enter  our  boat  and  fell  into  the  water;  a  couple  of 
gobs  had  to  jump  in  and  fish  him  out.  And  yet,  the 
amazing  thing  was  how  few  cases  of  pneumonia  we 
had:  the  men  must  have  been  in  wonderful  physical 
condition.” 

Let  me  tell  you  the  entire  story  of  the  Alcedo — 
as  the  historian  (whether  he  looks  through  his  telescope 
or  his  microscope)  will  do  well  to  tell  it  when  he  comes 
to  write  the  history  of  the  war — in  the  words  of  those 

who  took  part.  Let  me 
tell  it  just  as  one  of  the 
survivors,  a  boy  of 
about  eighteen,  told  it 
to  me  the  other  day: 

“We  left  New  York 
Flarbor  about  the  fifth 
of  June  and  pulled  down 
to  another  port  and 
coaled  ship.  Then  we 
pulled  to  still  another 
port  and  coaled  ship 
again,  and  set  sail.  We 
hit  a  heavy  storm,  which 
lasted  two  days.  We 
arrived  at  Brest  on  the 
25th  of  June. 

“We  lay  in  Brest  for 
two  weeks,  and  then  we 
carried  out  our  first 
convoy.  On  this  first 
big  convoy  work,  we 
were  rammed  by  the 

IV - .  It  knocked  us 

all  out  of  our  bunks, 
bent  in  our  bow;  but 
though  we  were  for  a 
time  alarmed,  we  found 
that  the  damage  was 
slight,  and  we  made  port 
without  help. 

“The  second  time  we 
went  out,  we  were  about 
two  days  at  sea  and  had 
picked  up  our  convoy 
and  were  on  the  way  in 
when  the  Antilles  was 
torpedoed.  She  went 
down  in  four  and  a  half 
minutes,  and  we  picked 
up  a  hundred  and  sixty-three  survivors. 

“  I  saw  a  guy  coming  down  off  the  starboard  bow,' 
and  I  threw  a  rope  to  him.  He  was  so  weak  that  he 
couldn’t  hold  to  the  rope.  So  I  ran  back  to  the  fantail, 
and  one  of  the  boys  tied  a  rope  around  me.  Then  1 
jumped  off  the  fantail  into  the  water.  They  threw 
me  a  rope,  and  I  tied  it  on  the  man,  and  we  both  were 
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brought  on  board  safely.  We  came  into  port  with  our 
survivors  and  turned  them  over  to  the  doctors  and  Red 
Cross  nurses  from  the  Navy  base  hospital. 

“The  third  time  we  went  out,  we  were  three  days  at 
sea  and  picked  up  five  ships  with  the  assistance  of  four 
torpedo  boats  and  three  yachts.  On  the  way  in,  the 
Finland,  a  big  transport,  was  hit  and  a  big  hole  bored 
in  her  side.  We  picked  up  ninety-three  of  her  crew 
who  had  jumped  overboard. 

“The  fourth  time  we  were  out” — and  please  note 
how  the  language  becomes  more  colloquial — “1  was 
laying  in  my  bunk  about  one  thirty  in  the  morning 
when  1  was  waked  up  by  the  general  alarm.  1  raised 
up  on  my  elbow  and  started  to  get  out  of  my  bunk 
when  I  was  suddenly  thrown  into  a  big  blaze.  My 
head  hit  a  stanchion  and  knocked  me  crazy  for  a  few 
minutes.  When  I  came  to  myself,  I  ran  to  my  bunk 
to  get  my  life-preserver,  but  my  life-preserver  and  bunk 
were  gone. 

“So  1  ran  up  on  deck,  and  she  was  awash.  Then  I 
run  back  down  again  into  the  compartment  to  look 
again  for  my  life-preserver.  I  could  not  find  it  in  the 
dark,  and  the  water  was  about  knee  deep  in  the  com¬ 
partment.  So  I  went  back  on  deck  and  run  back  to 
the  fantail,  where  1  found  one  fellow  trying  to  get  a 
life-raft  up  on  the  railing.  I  gave  him  a  hand  and 
told  him  that,  when  he  went  to  throw  it  over,  to 
holler  for  me.  That  I  was  going  back  to  see  if  1 
could  find  a  life-preserver.  1  run  back  and  the 
ship  listed  to  port  and  run  under.  I  heard  the 
fellow  holler:  ‘Here  goes,  Roy!’  So  I  jumped  into 
the  water  and  swam  for  the  life-raft.  We  hadn’t 
been  on  the  life-raft  long  before  the  whale-boat 
came  alongside.  We  jumped  to  the  whale-boat  and 
she  was  half  full  of  water.  Soon  we  baled  her  out  and 
began  picking  up  men.  All  the  other  boats  were 
turned  bottom-side  upward  in  the  water,  and  some  Were 
filled  full  of  shell-holes.  You  see,  when  the  torpedo 


hit,  it  hit  under  an  ammunition  box  and  blew  the  thr 
inch  shells  into  the  air,  and  they  come  down  throu 
the  life-boats. 

“Then  we  got  on  the  rafts  on  each  side  of  the  bo, 
and  turned  the  boats  up.  Each  boat  we  held  up  wh 
one  man  got  in  and  baled  it  out.  We  had  got  most 
the  men  picked  up — the  captain,  too — when  I  hearc 
low,  rumbling  sound.  I  looked  that  way,  and  it  w 
the  German  sub.  He  hollered  to  us,  ‘Come  alongsid 
He  asked  us  ‘What  ship  is  dot?’  The  captain  told  h 
it  was  the  Alcedo.  He  asked  her  tonnage,  what 
were  doing,  where  we  were  going,  how  many  guns 
had,  and  if  the  captain  or  any  of  the  officers  were  sav 
The  answer  he  got  was  that  we  were  an  empty  trai 
going  back  to  the  States,  and  that  no  officers  w 
saved. 

“Then  he  shoved  off,  and  one  of  the  boys  asked  h 
which  way  land  was.  He  went  down  in  the  sub,  ca 
back  up  and  said  it  was  sixty  miles  northeast.  T1 
we  went  to  picking  up  the  men. 

“After  we  got  all  the  men  picked  up  that  we  coi 
find,  we  stopped  and  hollered.  It  sounded  loneso 
as  the  devil.  You  couldn’t  hear  nothing  but  the  r 
pling  of  the  water  after  we  got  done  hollering.  So  i 
captain  got  his  bearings  by  the  North  Star,  and 
started  to  go  northeast. 

“We  thought  we  were  the  only  ones  saved.  1 
next  morning  we  Jooked  into  the  boat  to  see  who  v 
saved. 

“The  sun  came  out,  and  it  was  a  very  pretty  day. 

“We  had  taken  some  tobacco  and  lay  it  out  on 
oar  to  dry;  but  after  we  got  our  tobacco  dry,  we  did 
have  any  matches,  so  we  threw  the  tobacco  away. 

“We  pulled  till  twelve  o’clock. 

“Still  we  couldn’t  see  anything.  We  didn’t  h; 
anything  to  eat.  We  were  getting  kind  of  hungry. 

“We  pulled  till  two  o’clock,  when  we  saw  the 
end  of  a  light-house;  then  we  doubled  up  on  the  o 


“  IV e  hadn’t  been  there  long  before  the  whale-boat  came  alongside” 


Small  but  Valiant 


IVben  a  mine  was  sighted,  these  cockleshells,  which  one  mine  could 
obliterate,  must  turn  their  makeshift  guns  on  it  and  blow  it  up” 


jlled  from  two  till  dark.  We  were  getting  in 
t  -the  beach  when  two  French  airplanes  came 

Ik. 

h  er  about  thirty  minutes,  a  French  torpedo  boat 
•e  us  up.  The  captain  asked  the  French  if  they 
I'bring  us  to  Brest  port,  and  they  said  they  would. 
Te  French  gave  us  wine,  bread,  and  canned  bill, 
r  ched  our  port  at  about  twelve  o’clock  at  night 
frt  of  us  went  to  the  hospital  and  the  other  part 
''barracks. 

\  that  went  to  the  barracks  got  a  blanket,  and 
i  deck. 

I  ‘  next  morning,  they  fitted  us  out  with  clothes, 
v  went  to  the  paymaster,  and  asked  him  if  he 
dilease  give  us  some  money  so  we  could  get  to 

-I  gave  us  twenty  dollars  apiece,  and  the 
1  A.  paid  all  our  expenses  to  Paris  and  while 
there-  We  stayed  in  Paris  six  days,  and  we 
ack  to  our  port  and  lay  around  for  about  a 
^vithout  a  thing  to  do. 

In  they  split  us  up.  Some  went  to  the  boats, 
i  the  base,  in  the  hospital  and  as  police,  and 
"nt  back  to  civilized  country.” 
r  nately,  there  was  another  boat-load  saved  from 
rv  of  the  Alcedo,  and  these  landed  in  one  of  the 
“  ton  fishing  villages  where  Americans  had  never 
s'n  bcfore.  The  fisherfolk  made  a  fete  of  their 
'land  one  of  the  survivors  told  me  he  was  sorry 
e  lad  t0  leave  that  “burg.”  This  handful  of  men 


straggled  into  Brest  a  day  or  so  after  being  rescued, 
in  peasants’  frocks,  caps  and  wooden  shoes. 

Why,  some  of  us  got  into  the  water  in  only  our 
chimmies!”  one  lad  told  me.  It  was  among  this 
second  lot,  I  think,  that  on  a  raft  crowded  with  clinging 
figures,  out  there  in  open  ocean,  the  officer  of  the  raft 
said: 

“We’re  overloaded.  One  of  us  will  have  to  get  off.” 
And  the  words  were  not  even  out  of  his  mouth  before 
a  sailor  saluted;  said,  “Aye,  aye,  sir”;  and  dove  into 
the  sea. 

There  is  a  little  old  yacht,  about  the  oldest  and  slow¬ 
est  in  the  fleet,  with  a  captain  who  is  a  small,  quiet, 
unostentatious  man,  but  the  personification  of  energy 
and  the  pride  of  his  crew.  Once  this  yacht  was  in  the 
English  Channel  and  got  an  S.  O.  S.  from  a  ship  which 
sent  word  that  it  was  being  shelled  by  a  submarine 
lying  on  the  surface  alongside.  The  captain  of  the 
yacht  was  six  hours  away  when  he  picked  up  the  call, 
but  he  did  some  quick  thinking.  He  decided  to  risk 
bluffing  the  Germans,  and  he  framed  a  message  in 
English  to  say  that  an  American  cruiser  was  coming 
immediately;  he  told  the  men  to  stand  by  their  ship. 

The  submarine,  of  course,  picked  up  his  reply  and 
precipitately  submerged,  leaving  the  ship  which  was 
not  seriously  injured.  The  men  who  had  taken  to  the 
small  boats  were  reassured,  returned  to  their  posts,  and 
waited  until  the  little  old  yacht  lumbered  up  to  their 
assistance  on  the  following  morning. 

All  of  the  Mosquito  Fleet’s  boats  carried  a  certain 
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quantity  of  depth-charges.  These  depth-charges — I  am 
tempted  to  call  them  death-charges — were  discharged 
in  the  locality  of  a  submarine  and  the  boat  discharging 
them  hurried  off  as  fast  as  it  could  so  that  it  would  not  be 
injured  by  the  explosion.  Because  of  the  turmoil  that 
a  depth-charge  made  in  a  certain  area  under  the  water, 
the  submarine  was  put  out  of  business,  sometimes  not  at 
once,  but  almost  certainly  before  he  could  reach  his  base, 
as  the  slightest  derangement  in  the  delicate  mechanism 
of  this  underseas  craft  meant  eventual  disaster. 
One  of  the  naval  engineers  on  that  little  oldest  boat  of 
which  I  spoke  sometime  since,  was  asked  by  his  captain 
to  discharge  a  depth-charge  from  the  stern  and  replied: 

“  I  am  afraid,  sir,  that  your  stern  is  not  strong  enough 
to  stand  the  shock  of  the  discharge.” 

Whereupon  the  captain  answered:  “Go  ahead. 
If  we  blow  off  our  stern,  we’ll  bring  the  bow  in,  and 
then  perhaps  they’ll  give  us  a  better  ship.” 

But  those  heroic  days,  when  the  Mosquito  Fleet 
had  nearly  all  the  heavy  responsibility  of  convoy¬ 
ing  and  submarine-chasing,  are  now  over.  The  Alcedo’s 
four  eventful  voyages  are  past,  and  the  Alcedo,  with  a 
third  of  her  brave  crew,  lies  on  the  ocean’s  floor.  One 
by  one,  each  converted  yacht  was  replaced,  in  most 
of  its  more  dangerous  and  spectacular  work,  by 
American  destroyers,  upon  which  rested  the  duty  of 


bringing  our  crowded  transports  safely  to  port 
of  convoying  the  empty  boats  out  of  danger  on  t 
return  voyage  for  more  men  and  more  supplies. 

Yet  nothing  so  truly  typical  of  the  American  s 
of  idealism  was  done  in  this  war  as  the  gene 
offering  of  their  lives,  at  the  very  outset,  of  the  .' 
quito  Fleet  crews;  no  greater  heroism  was 
formed  than  the  silent  heroism  of  the  boys  ’ 
from  hour  to  hour,  risked  their  lives,  with  never  a 
pite,  in  boats  so  small  that  a  submarine  did  not  c 
think  it  worth  its  while  to  waste  a  torpedo  on  on 
them.  The  Alcedo  was  unlucky.  The  others 
always  prepared  to  be  unlucky. 

“1  had  a  letter  from  my  mother,”  a  petty  0 
on  one  of  these  boats  said  to  me  not  long  ago,  ‘ 
look  what  she  said: 

‘“I  wish  you  were  home,  of  course,  because  you  know  1 
always  anxious  about  you  when  you  are  not  here;  but  pe . 
it  is  just  as  well,  now  that  you  are  safely  over  there,  for  y  I 
stay.  I  could  hardly  bear  to  think  of  you  having  to  come  : 
through  that  awful  danger  zone.’ 

“  Dear  little  lady,”  he  commented,  “she  had  nc 
in  the  world  that  1  was  never  out  of  the  d;i 
zone,  except  times  ashore  when  I  got  a  few  hi 
liberty.” 


“Then  he  shoved  off,  and  one  of  the 
boys  asked  him  which  way  land  was ” 


Lest  We  Forget 

By  Francis  R.  Bellamy 

Illustrated  by  HERMAN  PFEIFFER 


f  FTER  four  and  a  half  years  of  war,  Paris  sat 
-  unbelieving  in  its  shuttered  apartments,  its 
1  cold  hotels,  its  half-filled  shops,  its  ill-lighted 
fences,  in  the  great  masses  of  camouflaged  German 
f  ery  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  the  big,  dirty  Hun 
ns  beside  the  river,  the  Teuton  machine  guns  along 
e^hamps  Elysees — the  thing  seemed  like  a  dream. 

/id  yet  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away,  in  Metz, 
e Tench  Army  marched  through  silent  lines  of  Ger- 
t  zed  Alsatians.  In  stripped  Brussels,  King  Albert 
is  white  charger  led  the  Belgian  Army  into  his 
pal.  Through  the  streets  of  Luxembourg  the 
n  icans  took  their  cheerful  way.  In  Strasbourg 
aral  Gouraud  heard  the  cheers  of  a  liberated  people, 
t  the  Flanders  countryside,  the  advancing  armies 
te  British  reached  Namur  and  Liege,  where  once 
*  erman  mailed  fist  knocked  like  thunder. 

Ad  over  the  roads  toward  the  Rhine  went  the  Ger- 
irArmy,  stripping  the  epaulettes  from  the  shoulders 
i  officers,  waving  the  red  flag  of  revolution,  be- 
><  ng  the  starved  ponies  from  Russia  and  Galicia, 
gg  new  verses  to  the  songs  of  the  trenches: 

“We  have  given  up  the  war 
Farewell  Wilhelm,  hello  Peace. 

Back  to  our  women  and  children, 

Oh,  yo  ho,  yo  ho,  ho,  ho!” 

-nking  guns,  forage  wagons  piled  high  with  hay, 
n  nition  trains  drawn  by  oxen,  French  cows,  dogs 
vig  machine  guns,  jangling  monster  caterpillar 
'5-all  jammed  the  roads  to  Germany;  while  beside 
nmarched  and  sang  the  German  troops,  each  man 
tug  his  revolutionary  red  ribbon, 
i  n  German  houses  hung  banners  inscribed,  “  Frei- 
.  leichheit,  und  Bruderlichkeit.”  Along  the  Rhine 
0  Bonary  councils  sold  coal  and  wooden  barracks 
■1  citizens  of  the  new  republic — a  republic  rising 
1  ruins  of  starved  and  war-weary  Mitiel  Europa. 
n  laden,  citizens’  committees  shot  off  thousands 
1  ids  of  ammunition,  while  stragglers  touched  off 
laps  of  emptied  powder  with  their  cigarettes.  In 
li  ill-nourished  crowds  stood  apathetically  before 
ilhelmstrasse,  restrained  by  the  new  military 
C' with  the  brassards  of  the  new  order  on  their 
s>vhile  in  Alsace  the  thrifty  peasant  began  to  cart 
T  steel  and  iron  of  the  dugouts,  began  to  cut  into 


cordwood,  against  the  already  chill  winter,  the  wooden 
cbevaux  de  prise  of  the  barbed  wire  entanglements. 

Germany  Had  cracked,  suddenly,  irrevocably,  sur¬ 
prisingly. 

How  was  Paris  to  believe  that? 

In  the  cafes,  American  officers  fresh  from  the  corpse- 
filled  forests  of  the  Argonne  discussed  the  question 
with  trim  Frenchmen,  whose  deep-set  eyes  had  but 
lately  seen  the  tragedy  of  Lille,  with  Britishers  in  whose 
memories  the  hollow-eyed  ruins  of  Ypres  and  Armen- 
tieres  are  etched  forever.  What  had  been  the  prime 
cause?  That  Grand  Fleet  which  at  the  present  stood 
guard,  a  thousand  ships  strong,  about  the  humbled 
High  Seas  Fleet  in  the  Firth  of  Forth?  Blockade 
or  St.  Mihiel?  Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  or  Foch’s 
rapid  blows?  Or  had  the  Germans  had  a  change  of 
heart? 

Almost  instantly  the  answer  came.  Alfred  Girard 
arrived  in  Brussels,  alone,  in  paper  clothes  and  shoes, 
straight  from  a  German  prison  camp — as  straight,  that 
is,  as  is  possible  when  one  travels  at  night  and  sleeps  in 
the  woods  by  day,  and  guards  from  a  Hessian  camp  at 
the  mines  are  after  you. 

Had  Fritz  had  a  change  of  heart? 

Well,  not  the  day  before  the  armistice,  at  any  rate. 
Not  if  hot  irons  applied  to  the  feet  to  make  one  work 
were  any  sign;  not  if  live  Englishmen  cast  into  blazing 
furnaces  to  strike  Kultur  into  the  hearts  of  the  rest — 
not  if  these  were  signs!  Oh  yes,  Alfred  had  seen 
these  things  with  his  own  eyes  at  the  Werniger  mines 
in  Hesse.  Life  was  of  little  value  in  a  prison  camp,  a 
German  prison  camp. 

A  change  of  heart?  Say  a  change  of  diet  more  likely! 
A  piece  of  chocolate  bought  Germany  to-day,  bought 
maps  from  village  women,  bought  shoes  and  civilian 
paper  clothes  from  workmen.  One  could  escape  from 
the  Wilhelmstrasse  itself  with  enough  chocolate!  Life 
was  as  cheap  as  ever;  brutality  as  efficient.  .  . 

Like  a  first,  faint  raindrop,  came  this  pale  little 
Alfred  Girard,  once  of  Tours,  now  of  the  21st  Colonials 
in  Paris,  followed  instantly  by  another,  Georges  Tri- 
coche,  of  Rueil,  straight  from  Zerbst. 

Had  Fritz  had  a  change  of  heart?  Well,  not  four 
days  ago.  He  was  the  same  Fritz  then  who  had  shot 
the  prisoners  in  the  bitter  winter  because  they  could 
not  rise  to  work  on  solidly  frozen  feet,  who  had  bay- 
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oneted — A  change  of  heart?  Why,  Fritz  of  the  camps 
was  a  brute,  a  beast,  a  quitter.  .  . 

By  twos  and  threes  and  little  groups,  the  Belgian 
villages  saw  them  come — the  then  first  shower  of  the 
storm.  And  then  the  tempest  broke,  as  the  armistice 
became  known  and  the  prison  camps  of  Germany  gave 
out  their  living  dead. 

By  the  hundred  thousand  the  released  Russians — 
weak,  tuberculous,  starving — crowded  the  roads  to 
Poland,  making  feeble  raids  on  the  stores  of  provisions 
the  incoming  German  regiments  brought  back  with 
them.  From  hundreds  of  prison  camps,  factories  and 
mines,  British,  French,  and  Americans  poured  forth, 
sometimes  merely  kicked  out  by  captors  glad  to  see 
each  hungry  mouth  depart,  sometimes  taken  on  trains 
toward  the  frontier  and  dumped  at  chance  stations,  in 
rags,  without  shoes,  without  food,  in  the  dreary  Nov¬ 
ember  winter  of  the  Rhine  country. 

As  far  as  Paris  came  hundreds  of  British;  into  Swit¬ 
zerland  came  thousands  of  Italians;  into  the  French 
outposts  came  endless  groups  of  French  prisoners; 
while  through  the  southern  end  of  the  line  came  an  in¬ 
describable  mixture  of  nationalities — Americans,  French, 
English,  Italians — dragging  themselves  into  the  Amer¬ 
ican  lines  at  Nancy,  the  French  lines  at  Metz,  the  Red 
Cross  canteen  at  St.  Ludwig,  a  staggering,  broken  mob 
making  its  aimless 
way  acrossNo  Man’s 
Land',  while  the 
Allied  and  German 
Commissions  de¬ 
bated  .whether  to 
repatriate  through 
Holland  or  Switzer¬ 
land — a  mob  that 
answered  Europe’s 
question  in  no  un¬ 
certain  tones,  al¬ 
though  spoken  bare¬ 
ly  above  a  whisper. 

Perhaps  an  Amer¬ 
ican  can  give  us  the 
answer  best  : 

“Sure,  I  under¬ 
stand  Lritz  and  his 
change  of  heart ! 

“They  got  me  at 
Seicheprey  in  April, 

1918.  A  couple  of 
lieutenants  and  over 
a  hundred  men — I 
never  saw  the  lieu¬ 
tenants  again.  They 


stuck  us  in  a  broken 
down  church  after 
they’d  stripped  us  of 

our  gas  masks,  coats,  rifles,  and  shoes — you  should  have 
seen  us  carrying  German  wounded  on  stretchers  in  our 
stocking  feet  through  the  barbed  wire  entanglements — 
and  then  they  sent  us  to  Conflans. 

“We  stayed  there allnightandtheygaveusblack  bread 
and  water.  In  the  morning,  a  German  came  in  and  said: 

“Get  up!  We’re  going  to  show  the  people  how  you 
Amerikaner  come  over  here  to  fight!’ 


“I  guess  he  found  out  an  Aynerican  wasyi’t  a  Russtayi. 
I  went  for  biryi  good,  and  landed  him  oyie  he  won’t  forget” 


“We  huddled  outside,  and  pretty  soon  along  came 
band  and  a  company  or  so  of  Lritzies.  They  march 
us  all  over  town  in  our  stripped  condition  with  b 
signs,  ‘This  is  the  way  the  Amerikaner  came  to  fight 
No  equipment  of  any  kind,  you  see. 

“When  they  got  sick  of  that,  they  put  us  on  the  ra 
road  again  and  after  a  day  or  so  we  got  to  Limbui 
and  finally  a  bunch  of  us  were  hiked  down  to  a  w 
factory  just  outside  Cologne.  Barracks  in  the  ya 
and  a  fence  and  guards. 

“There  were  five  hundred  Russians  and  eigh 
Italians  working  there  making  wire  and  loading  it 
bundles  on  freight  cars  for  barbed  wire  entanglemen 

“Well,  it  wasn’t  so  bad  at  first,  except  for  the  foe 
You  wouldn’t  believe  there  was  such  stuff!  Two  so 
meals  a  day  and  a  tin  of  coffee.  I  wouldn’t  believe 
myself  if  1  hadn’t'seen  it.  They  made  the  coffee  fr< 
burnt  acorns,  and  the  soup  from  grass,  leaves,  and  0 
turnips,  and  once  in  a  while  you’d  find  twigs  in 
They  didn’t  have  much  else,  I  guess. 

“They  gave  us  a  blanket  apiece,  and  some  old  r: 
of  overalls  that  the  Russians  had  worn  out. 

“And  we  started.  I  was  put  at  staking  the  wirei 
the  freight  cars.  I  wasn’t  much  good  at  it,  not  tj 
way  the  Russians  were — they  all  weighed  twice 
much  as  1  did;  and  Schulz — he  was  the  sergeant- 

sore  on  me.  He  si 
he’d  see  I  work: 
One  hundred  ; 
eighty  pounds 
my  shoulder  ; 
stagger — that  \ 
me.  One  day' 
caught  my  hand 
the  wire  and  g 
it  a  nasty  cut;  t 
I  got  blood  pois 
ing.  I  wanted 
run  a  machine  v 
one  hand  then 
give  my  hand 
chance  to  get  ft 
but  that  old  ski. 
wouldn’t  let  me. 
was  a  schwein, 
schweiyi  carried  ft 
“Schulz  han 
me  the  news 
papers  had,  to  I 
the  transports  v 
all  being  sunk 
side  New  York, 
Paris  was  in  re 
— all  that  kinc 
stuff.  I  didn’t 
for  it,  but  the  ( 

mans  did  and  the  Russians  too.  The  Russians  di  ’> 
know  anything  at  all.  They  were  like  a  lot  of  catt  -I 
put  their  hands  over  their  faces  and  let  the  Gem- 
kick  ’em  and  beat  ’em  all  they  liked,  which  was 
siderable  in  that  wire  factory.  The  flat  of  the  bay* 
was  the  favorite  weapon. 

“Schulz  tried  it  on  me  one  day  when  I  didn’t  gi  • 
damn  if  I  lived  or  died,  but  I  guess  he  found  0U'! 
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“Two  thirds  of  ’em  died  the  first  night  out.  Talk  about 
Napoleon’s  retreat  from  Moscow!  It  wasn't  in  it’’ 


n  can  wasn  t  a  Russian.  I  went  for  him  good  anc 
°1  him  one  he  won’t  forget — where  I  got  it  out  o 
'toup  and  coffee  I  don’t  know.  But  the  rest  hek 
'i  T  and  after  that  he  let  me  alone  so  far  as  bayonet: 
r£  oncerned. 

1  and  the  rest  of  the  Fritzies  couldn’t  understanc 
ywe  weren’t  like  the  Russians.  The  Russian: 
dd  their  heads  off  for  the  premium — ten  dollar; 
x  th  for  extra  good  showing.  That  was  why  the} 
t ;  best  of  everything.  We  couldn’t  see  it  for  dust 
Ts  we  were  the  rottenest  workmen  they  ever  hac 
-ogne. 

^  -11,  that,  went  on  for  a  while  and  I  began  to  gel 
We  all  got  weak.  Finally  we  kept  getting 
s  and  worse  until  pretty  soon  we  couldn’t  hardl} 
If '.to  work.  One  day  twenty-four  out  of  twenty- 
us  were  down  sick.  But  you  couldn’t  tell 
1  that.  Sick?  Nothing! 


‘“Get  up!’  he’d  say.  And  they’d  drive  us  up. 
‘Sie  mussen  arbeiten,  schwein.’ 

“They  couldn’t  call  us  enough  names.  They  used  to 
club  my  blood-poisoned  hand  to  move  me.  And  no 
food  parcels  at  all. 

“And  still  that  cow  turnip  soup.  We  got  pretty 
low  about  that  time. 

“  But  there  wasn’t  any  escaping.  We  slept  with  the 
Russians  at  first  but  we  found  they  sneaked  off  and 
told  the  Germans  everything,  so  we  gave  up  our  plans 
and  went  and  slept  with  the  Italians.  And  the  dirt! 
You  never  saw  anything  like  it.  We  had  the  same 
dirty  blanket  for  seven  months. 

‘And  every  day  my  buddy  had  to  turn  out  45  rolls 
of  wire  a  day — 1800  kilos  a  day  and  220  a  night — and 
I  had  eleven  hours  at  the  freight  car.  It  was  that  or 
starvation.  The  British  Welfare  Committee  gave 
us  some  meat  tins  at  Limburg  on  June  4th,  and  at 
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the  wire  factory  they  deprived  themselves  to  send  us 
some  on  July  fourteenth.  But  that  was  all,  and  it 
lasted  about  one  day.  I  put  the  dates  down  in  my 
book  for  the  fun  of  it. 

“What  with  the  whole  thing  we  got  pretty  near  to 
giving  up  the  ghost.  My,  we’d  roll  up  in  those  filthy 
blankets  and  wonder  if  it  was  going  to  be  a  five  years’ 
war.  If  it  was,  we  just  didn’t  seem  to  have  any  chance 
of  life.  We  knew  it  after  a  while.  We  got  weak — I 
couldn’t  even  stagger  with  those  wire  rolls.  But  1 
didn’t  care.  We  didn't  any  of  us  care.  We  had  to 
wear  our  underwear  two  weeks  before  they  would  let 
us  wash  it.  And  sweat!  Good  night! 

“You  wouldn’t  have  known  us  for  anything  human 
at  all  in  our  wooden  shoes  and  Russian  paper  rags,  with 
what  clothes  we  could  get  tied  round  our  legs,  working 
out  in  that  Carlswerke  yard. 

“And  always  the  no-work-no-soup  stuff  beaucoup 
encore  from  Schulz.  Even  the  Russians  got  sore, 
finally,  but  beaucoup  of  the  bayonet  and  a  little  Deutsche 
speech  about  ‘no  work  no  premium,’  and  they  all 
slunk  back. 

“That  went  on  about  five  weeks.  Then  one  day 
out  came  Schulz  with  a  book  to  sign.  He  had  some¬ 
thing  for  us.  For  us! 


“Say,  talk  about  Christmas!  You  never  will  kn- 
what  Christmas  is  unless  you  were  in  that  God-f 
saken  Carlswerke  yard  and  saw  Schulz  hand  out  a  lot 
parcels.  We  knew  what  they  were.  There  were  po 
cards  with  them,  which  the  Prisoners  Committee  h 
— they  were  sick  prisoners  who  couldn’t  do  anythi 
more  and  the  Germans  had  made  ’em  a  committ 
From  the  Red  Cross  in  Berne  they  said.  And  then 
opened  them. 

“Boy!  The  Germans  had  taken  the  soap — th 
always  took  that — and  half  the  chocolate;  but  the  r 
was  there,  and  say,  we  were  alive  again!  What  woi 
have  happened  to  us  in  another  two  weeks?  You 
got  me.  Half  of  us  would  have  died  sure!  I’ll  ne> 
forget  those  parcels,  and  the  other  two  from  the  Briti 
I  wish  you  could  have  seen  us  eat!  Fife — that  is  wl 
the  Red  Cross  says  to  me  every  time  I  see  it. 

“That  was  on  August  fifth — the  third  box  we’d  j 
since  Seicheprey  in  April.  The  next  day  we  got 
worrying  again.  We  worried  only  for  six  days,  a 
then,  bang!  came  another  lot,  and  we  felt  like  hurr 
beings.  Somebody  in  Switzerland  knew  where 
were  and  they  weren’t  going  to  let  us  starve!  (’ 
didn’t  think  of  anything  but  food  for  a  whole  day— 
were  like  a  lot  of  cats  in  a  garbage  yard.) 


“I  wish  you  could  have  seen  us  eat!  Life — that  is 
what  the  Red  Cross  says  to  me  every  time  I  see  it  ” 


Lest  IV e  Forget 


jAnd  we  knew  we  were  saved.  The  boxes  came 
ilarly  after  that.  Time  and  time  again  the  Ger- 
js  took  part  of  the  stuff — the  cigarettes  usually, 
isoap  always.  But  we  didn’t  care;  we  had  enough 
i  eep  alive  on. 

And  we  didn’t  care  what  the  Germans  told  us. 
h  from  the  town  came  in  and  worked  with  us  for  a 
\  hours  every  day  then  and  we  talked  with  them, 
i  found  out  the  papers  were  kidding  everybody, 
t  Statue  of  Liberty  had  been  blown  up,  they  told 
ijand  the  Americans  couldn’t  get  to  Europe  any 


itVhen  fall  came  on,  we  got  the  measure  of  the  paper 
aies — even  paper  buttons  they  had.  They  wore  all 
but  tore  as  easy  as  anything,  And  cold!  You 
dn’t  wash  them,  either.  They  shrunk.  The  Rus- 
i  tore  ’em  all  the  time  and  we  got  fresh  rags  pretty 
g  ar. 

';t  wasn’t  until  November,  however,  that  we  got 
ir  of  the  troubles  in  Germany.  In  they  came  like 
tUnderclap  then.  One  week  they  were  all  for  the 
aer,  and  a  week  later  they  were  all  for  cutting  his 

nt. 

‘  he  army  had  found  out  that  he  was  a  liar,  they 
ic  he  and  all  his  crowd.  Except  Ludendorff;  they 
rd-‘  by  Ludendorff.  If  he  signed  anything,  it  was  so. 
u  didn’t  blame  him  for  a  thing.  But  they  were  out 
:t  the  hides  of  the  Berlin  crows  that  had  started  the 
uland  lied  about  the  submarines  and  the  revolts  in 
ate  and  the  tortured  Red  Cross  hospital  prisoners, 
kicked?  Oh,  no!  The  Revolutionary  Government 
ic  peace  because  everybody  was  going  to  quit  now 
^understood  each  other.  All  the  armies  were  going 
n.  You  couldn’t  beat  a  German  army.  That  was 
-  ory.  But  Germany  wasn’t  beaten,  and  it  was  the 
;a.“St  place  on  earth. 

nd  us?  Why,  we  could  go  on  home,  too!  They’d 
in  Stamford  after  the  war!  Like  hell! 
ad  then  the  luckiest  thing  of  all  happened.  A 
pent  of  Red  Cross  stuff  came  in,  with  uniforms 
1  ats  and  food  and  shoes.  And  we’d  thought  we 
rto  leave  in  the  morning,  in  those  rags  and  wooden 
■e  4 

e  could  have  yelled!  We  fitted  ourselves  out 
I  ive  the  Italians  some  of  the  extra  food,  and  before 
lew  it  were  being  herded  for  Limburg.  Fifteen 
iced  extra  parcels  there — and  Fritzie  wouldn’t 
dem  out  because  he  said  the  railway  was  closed, 
e  had  ours  and  lucky,  too!  No  food  for  three 


(  tside  of  Metz  they  shunted  us  off  and  told  us  to 
t  ar  ourselves — us  and  a  bunch  of  Englishmen  in 
ual  rags  and  stocking  feet. 

1  never  forget  that  jaunt — over  No  Man’s  Land 
a  our  lines,  across  barbed  wire  and  dugouts  and 
c  roads.  We  slept  in  ruined  villages,  pretty  near 
And  all  around  us,  along  the  road  before  and 
r  us,  was  a  gang  of  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen, 
c  ted  and  feverish,  starved  and  all  in.  Most  of 
ad  bad  suppurating  wounds  where  the  German 
c  hac*  kicked  and  beat  and  struck  ’em  with 
aits.  Two-thirds  of  ’em  died  the  first  night  out. 
y  down  in  the  road  and  never  moved  again. 
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Talk  about  Napoleon’s  retreat  from  Moscow!  It 
wasn’t  in  it. 

“What  would  have  happened  to  us  without  the  Red 
Cross  stuff  I  don’t  like  to  think. 

“What  became  of  them  I  don’t  know.  We  stumbled 
into  a  colored  regiment,  85th  division,  I  think  they  said. 
It  was  night — about  nine  o’clock — and  we  heard  the 
sentry.  Say,  his  voice  sounded  good. 

“‘Where  you  all  been?’ 

“And  we  told  him. 

“The  meal  they  put  up  at  the  officers’  mess  I  won’t 
forget  if  I  live  to  be  ten  thousand  years  old.  .  . 

Thus  a  typical  American. 

The  story  of  the  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  is 
practically  the  same  as  the  story  of  this  Connecticut 
boy,  with  horrible,  unprintable  details,  only  some  of 
these  men  had  been  in  prison  four  years. 

On  Sunday,  November  17th,  more  than  a  thousand 
British  prisoners  from  ten  different  prison  camps 
stumbled  into  the  single  town  of  Nancy.  They  were 
survivors,  having  walked  over  ninety  kilos.  All  were 
dirty,  weak,  emaciated.  Most  of  their  comrades  had 
died  during  the  night.  Two  men  died  in  the  Red 
Cross  canteen,  waiting  for  food  to  be  brought  to 
them. 

Most  of  them  suffered  from  suppurating  wounds  due 
in  many  cases  to  blows  from  rifles  and  German  guards. 
Others,  kicked  out  of  the  prisons  before  daylight, 
had  been  caught  in  wire  entanglements  and  were  badly 
torn  up.  Their  feet  were  merely  huge  blisters. 

On  Tuesday,  November  19th,  when  the  German  hos¬ 
pital  of  St.  Clement  in  Metz  was  reached,  besides  some 
hundreds  of  Allied  prisoners,  about  sixty  Americans 
were  found  in  desperately  bad  condition.  Most  of 
the  men  were  badly  shot  up  and  in  frightful  condition 
from  neglect  subsequent  to  the  departure  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  although  the  French  population  had  gone  in  and 
done  all  they  could  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Army  sur¬ 
geons  and  the  Red  Cross. 

Only  the  precautions  of  the  Red  Cross  prevented  a 
similar  tragedy  from  happening  to  the  thirty-five  hun¬ 
dred  American  prisoners  in  Germany.  Food  parcels 
had  been  sent  to  all  camps  as  well  as  uniforms  and 
shoes  and  twenty-five  hundred  overcoats.  In  many 
cases,  as  it  turned  out,  the  American  prisoners  were 
able  to  give  food  to  their  less  fortunate  comrades,  as  at 
Limburg.  More  than  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
bread  was  loaned  the  British  to  help  take  care  of 
their  emergency. 

From  them  all,  however — Americans,  French,  British, 
and  Italian — the  testimony  regarding  Germany  was  the 
same. 

Had  Germany  ended  the  war  because  of  any  change 
of  heart? 

No.  Europe  had  the  real  answer — a  change  of  diet. 
Germany  was  still  ^  Germany  unbeaten,  in  her  own 
estimation.  She  was  a  Germany  with  a  middle  class 
bowing  before  the  Hunger  King  but  with  Kultur  in  its 
heart. 

Hunger,  not  humanitarian  democracy,  had  made  a 
revolutionary  republic  of  the  Hun  Empire.  The 
hegira  of  prisoners  assured  the  world  of  that.  Fritz 
was  still  Fritz  despite  his  change  of  name. 


Strong  Life — Long  Life 


The  whole  American  people  has  afresh,  a  renewed  interest  in  bodily  health  and  strength.  iVe  have  seen  cmr 
increase  their  lung-power,  heart-power,  muscle-power  by  the  discipline  and  work  of  camp  and  army  life.  IVe 
seen  civilian  men  and  women  grow  stronger  and  more  enduring  under  the  duties,  restrictions,  and  personal  serti 
war  time.  IVe  more  than  ever  realise  that  sound  physical  condition  is  the  basis  of  enduring  joy  of  life,  that  out 
come  courage,  self-direction,  and  satisfying  efficiency  in  work  and  play. 

This  department,  limited  as  it  has  been  because  of  the  pressure  of  war  material,  will  now  have  a  chance  to  ex  \ 
and  be  of  greater  service  to  us  all.  It  is  intended  to  give  here,  each  month,  interesting  and  authoritative  inform  \ 
advice,  suggestion,  out  of  the  field  of  hygiene.  We  will  welcome  letters  from  readers  telling  of  personal  expenenc 
achieving  health  and  strength.  These  may  well  be  of  service  in  editorial  guidance.  Some  may  be  printed  as  stimul ' 
examples.  All  letters  used  will  be  paid  for. 

The  articles  this  month  are  all  by  Emily  Frances  Robbins;  the  illustrations  by  Tony  Sarg. 


Be  Kind  to  Your  Teeth  and  Gums 


“A  number  of  boys  with  tender 
gums  consulted  the  dentist” 


AT  the  Grant  Park  Naval  Training  Station  a  number 
of  boys  with  tender  gums  consulted  the  dentist. 
Some  of  them  complained  of  sore  spots  between  the 
teeth.  Dr.  Cigrand,  who  has  charge  of  the  dental 
work  at  the  camp,  says  that  various  theories  were 
brought  forward  to  explain  the  condition.  Among 
them  were  “change  of  food,”  the  “cold  breezes  of  the 
lake,”  and  “boxes  of  sweets  from  somewhere  in  Amer¬ 
ica.”  He  was  not  satisfied  with  these  diagnoses,  so  he 
scraped  off  a  piece  of  the  gum  tissue  of  one  of  the  pa¬ 


tients  and  put  it  under  the  microscope.  He  disco'  \ 
that  the  tissue  contained  tiny  slivers  of  wood  and  i 
the  “lumber-yard  toothpick”  had  done  the  damag 

Upon  inquiry  Dr.  Cigrand  discovered  that  1 
Quartermaster’s  “chow”  rooms  had  been  robbed  b  i 
men  of  bunches  of  toothpicks,  which  they  used  to  ' 
on  during  periods  of  nervousness.  To  prevent  fu « 
trouble,  he  had  the  old  wood  toothpicks  elimin 
and  introduced  polished  French  goosequill  tooth[ : 
He  then  established  a  rule  that  no  sailor  was  all  i 
to  use  a  toothpick  for  more  than  two  minutes  I 
meals.  In  a  month  the  epidemic  of  sore  ; 
subsided. 

Soft  foods  rob  the  jaws  of  part  of  their  norma!  I 
cise;  as  a  result  we  often  feel  a  craving  to  chew  :  - 
thing.  We  are  liable  to  chew  toothpicks,  ru> 
bands,  pencils,  or  gum,  or  to  bite  on  metal  ot^ 
such  as  paper  clips.  This  craving  should  be  nor  I 
satisfied  at  meal  time  by  hard  foods,  such  as  i 
bread  or  meat  fibre,  or  toasted  crackers  or  celer;  , 

When  food  is  eaten  slowly  and  sufficiently  id 
with  saliva,  most  of  the  spaces  between  the  teeti 
washed  clean  after  a  meal.  When  soft  food  is  use  N 
little  saliva  is  called  upon,  the  spaces  are  liable  * 
come  filled  with  food  pastes.  Thorough  masti.  o( 
and  the  use  of  fruit  at  the  end  of  the  meal  will  Ic4f 
fairly  clean  mouth,  and  no  toothpick  is  likely  I 
needed.  When  it  is  used,  care  should  be  taken  i  * 
bruise  the  gums. 

- -3 

A  Good  Time — A  Great  Medio* 


NATURE,  in  her  scheme  of  things,  did  not  - 
our  pleasures.  In  fact,  the  whole  normal  pf  H 
organization  is  attuned  to  a  good  time. 

Eating  is  a  fundamental  necessity,  but  so  con  4 
as  to  be  one  of  our  greatest  enjoyments. 

Who  has  not  realized,  when  he  has  watched  sc  * 
marching,  the  clean,  unadulterated  pleasure  of  ai* 
swing?  No  one  whose  muscles  are  normal,  v 
most  likely  hungry  and  thirsty  for  similar  exerciT 
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“  To  enjoy  the  real  pleasures  of  walk¬ 
ing,  it  must  he  natural  walking’ 


nmic  expression,  can  fail  to  feel  this  “call  of  the 
the  fundamental  joy  that  lies  in  just  using  mus- 
is  they  were  given  us  to  use. 

>  enjoy  the  real  pleasures  of  walking,  it  must  be 
ral  walking.  That  means  that  the  feet  must  be 
in  boots  that  conform  to  the  anatomy  of  the  foot, 
hat  the  clothing  must  be  loose,  porous,  and  hung 
y  from  the  shoulders.  In  one  of  the  recent  Liberty 
parades,  where  long  columns  of  scientifically 
Ld  soldiers  and  sailors  were  followed  in  the  line  by 
>s  of  women  in  civilian  dress,  the  differences  in 
thing  qualities  were  strikingly  apparent.  Many 
P  women  wore  pointed-toed  shoes  and  high  heels 
Iherefore  lacked  any  firm  grip  on  the  ground. 

' n  s  hectic  and  artificial  attempts  at  a  commercial 
•  time,  as  represented  in  such  pleasure  devices  as 
lput  up  at  the  shore  resorts — the  merry-go-round, 
enic  railway,  or  the  roller-coaster— are  but  pitiful 
nsions  from  the  real  roads  to  pleasure, 
ere  are  no  pleasures  so  enjoyable  and  so  beneficial 
b-  fundamental  ones  that  are  the  gifts  of  God. 

1  ng  is  one  of  them.  Real  pleasures  always  promote 
L,  as  well  as  self-respect  and  social  serenity. 

? — - - 

“Look  Out!  It  May  Not  Be 
Dyspepsia” 


f  sorts  of  abdominal  troubles  pass  for  dyspepsia, 
hen  people  neglect  the  doctor  and  will  not  have 
r‘Ives  physically  examined.  The  stomach  seems 
c  as  the  spokesman  for  organs  more  or  less  remote. 
1 'ne  large  clinic  it  has  been  found  that  of  the 
s-psia”  cases  only  20  per  cent,  are  really  diseases 
h  stomach.  Forty  per  cent,  of  the  troubles  are 
Ce  other  region  of  the  abdomen,  and  another 


40  per  cent,  are  located  outside  of  the  abdominal 
cavity. 

Before  the  day  of  the  X-ray,  1,000  autopsies  that 
were  made  at  one  of  the  large  American  hospitals 
showed  that  the  doctors  had  diagnosed  gastric  cancer 
rightly  in  72  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  but  that  they  had 
been  correct  in  only  26  per  cent,  of  the  cases  thought 
to  be  peptic  or  duodenal  ulcer.  Since  the  X-ray  has 
been  used  extensively,  however,  reports  from  one 
hospital  for  several  years  back  show,  by  autopsy, 
diagnoses  of  duodenal  ulcer  were  correct  in  67  per 
cent,  of  cases. 

Gall  bladder  disease,  peptic  ulcer,  duodenal  ulcer, 
appendicitis,  and  cancer,  are  some  of  the  conditions 
that  pass  for  “dyspepsia”  until  proper  medical  exami¬ 
nation  locates  the  real  difficulty. 

The  early  symptoms  of  gall  bladder  disease  are 
usually  gas  eructations,  a  sense  of  fullness  after  eating, 
or  of  oppression  in  the  stomach  and  tenderness.  In 
peptic  ulcer  there  is  pain,  coming  on  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals  after  eating.  Duodenal  ulcer  has  different 
characteristics.  The  pain  is  generally  relieved  by 
eating.  The  symptoms  of  this  condition  are  so  char¬ 
acteristic  to  a  doctor  that  there  is  a  saying  among 


“All  sorts  of  abdominal  troubles  pass  for  dyspepsia” 

medical  men  that  it  is  a  disease  that  can  be  “diagnosed 
by  mail.  The  early  stages  of  cancer  may  not  give 
any  pain.  Cancer  often  follows  in  the  wake  of  neglected 
ulcer.  “Appendix  dyspepsia”  is  a  term  that  the  physi¬ 
cians  sometimes  use  to  designate  a  chronic  appendicitis 
that  the  patient  thinks  is  “only  stomach  trouble.” 

Chemical  analysis  of  the  stomach  contents.  X-ray 
physical  examination,  blood  and  urinary  tests,  and 
many  other  devices  are  now  available  to  those  who  wish 
to  have  correctly  diagnosed  their  stomach  trouble. 


The  March  of  the 

/ 


Red  Cross 


THE  beginning  of  1919  found  the  American  Red 
Cross  facing  a  vast  field  of  activity  in  the 
period  between  war  and  peace.  But  the  new 
tasks  presented  so  many  differences  from  those  of  war¬ 
times  that  the  problem  of  readjustment  was  quite  as 
great  as  that  of  the  society’s  future  labors.  Supplies 
gathered  in  preparation  for  a  long  war  had  to  be  re¬ 
classified,  and  uses  found  for  such  of  them  as  were 
not  needed  by  our  armies  remaining  overseas.  The 
personnel  abroad  and  at  home  required  curtailment  and 
redistribution. 

As  sben  from  National  Headquarters  in  Washington, 
the  situation  demanded  as  careful  watching  as  any 
emergencies  arising  in  the  midst  of  war.  Many  of 
the  business  men  who  had  volunteered  in  1917  stayed 
at  their  posts.  Every  effort  was  made  to  conserve 
resources,  prevent  waste,  and  maintain  efficiency 
through  the  interval  of  realignments — to  live  up  to  the 
wartime  record  of  expending  one  dollar  and  one  cent 
on  relief  for  every  dollar  contributed.  This  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  extra  cent  had  been  possible  because  of  the 
interest  on  invested  funds,  and  skilled  leadership  was 
still  needed  to  ensure  the  most  economical  manage¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  the  most  effective  use,  of  the  accumu¬ 
lated  supplies  and  money. 

One  of  the  War  Council’s  important  moves  before 
the  New  Year  was  the  appointment  of  a  Committee 
on  Cancellation  and  Liquidation  of  Contracts,  with 
authority  to  terminate  agreements  for  supplies  pending 
in  America,  and  to  dispose  of  supplies  stored  here  but 


no  longer  required.  At  the  same  time,  with  an 
to  the  far  future,  the  Council  ordered  a  systen 
cataloguing  of  all  Red  Cross  records  and  files,  in 
any  crisis  in  the  years  to  come  should  necessita 
revival  of  activity  on  the  scale  of  1917-1918.  In 
nection  with  the  immediate  future  of  humanit; 
work  throughout  the  world,  Chairman  Henn 
Davison  went  to  Europe  shortly  before  the  New 
to  help  perfect  such  worldwide  reconstruction  1 
as  might  be  decided  upon  after  conferences  with  F  i 
dent  Wilson  and  the  heads  of  foreign  government 


Work  with  the  Army 


HIEF  among  the  extensions  of  service  to* 
soldiers  in  France  have  been  the  enlargemci 
canteen  facilities  at  Bordeaux,  Brest,  and  other  h 
barkation  ports;  the  establishment  of  stations 
assignment  cf  workers  to  receive  American  pris  ' 
coming  out  of  Germany,  of  whom  1,700  were  care  “ 
at  Vichy,  Strassburg,  and  Metz  prior  to  Janua 
the  installation  of  new  canteens  at  many  point  * 
eluding  Nancy  and  Revigny;  and  the  business  of 
ing  pace  with  the  American  Army  of  Occupation 
marched  to  the  Rhine.  Searchers,  nurses,  doctors* 
supplies  were  forwarded  in  great  quantities  to  T  * 
Stenay,  and  other  distributing  points.  In  Abac* 
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rounded  who  had  been  abandoned  by  the  retiring 
lans  were  cared  for  and  sent  by  ambulance  to 
hospitals. 

r  supplies  furnished  to  returning  American  pris- 
,  the  War  Council  appropriated  $434,258  'n 
Tiber.  Aid  was  not  confined  to  Americans,  how- 
for  the  field  agents  gave  much  of  their  time  to 
-shipping  and  equipping  destitute  Russians, 
ans,  and  other  Allied  prisoners  passing  homeward 
gh  France,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland, 
long  the  soldiers’  families  in  this  country  relief 
increased  rather  than  diminished  after  the 
tice,  and  it  will  yet  go  on  for  a  long  time.  The 
ling  troops,  besides  being  welcomed  and  aided  to 
their  homes  expeditiously  as  soon  as  they  are 
ailized,  have  been  informed  that  Red  Cross  help 
aming  their  civilian  life  can  be  had  for  the  asking, 
lfulness  over  conditions  around  camps  and  can- 
nts,  where  soldiers  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
seen  quartered  for  short  periods  in  the  transition 
en  debarkation  and  discharge,  has  not  been 
Id.  To  keep  up  the  sanitary  safeguards  for  pre- 
tig  communicable  diseases  in  these  areas,  in  con- 
Cpn  with  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  an 


additional  appropriation  of  $75,000  has  been  ordered 
by  the  War  Council. 

One  of  the  war  activities  suspended  for  the  current 
year  is  knitting.  With  an  adequate  amount  of  fin¬ 
ished  articles  on  hand  or  being  made  in  chapter  work¬ 
rooms,  and  with  a  big  supply  of  yarn  in  the  warehouses, 
the  managers  of  chapter  production  recommended  this 
action.  The  chapters  were  asked  to  complete  articles 
which  had  been  started  before  December  23,  but  to 
give  out  no  additional  yarn.  A  committee  to  Head¬ 
quarters  at  once  began  an  inventory  to  determine  the 
best  disposition  of  surplus  materials. 


Nursing  in  Peace  Time 


A  DECISION  to  develop  nursing  activities  in  the 
OA  days  of  peace  was  reached  within  a  month  after 
the  war’s  last  shot.  On  Decerqber  12  the  General 
Manager,  George  E.  Scott,  sent  to  all  divisions  an  out¬ 
line  of  the  plans.  In  the  course  of  it  he  said: 

“With  the  declaration  of  peace,  the  further  develop- 


A  home  in  Archangel,  North  Russia,  where  Red  Cross  officers  are  billeted.  This  is 
Madame  Elmira  Karlovna  Poti  and  her  four  children.  The  young  women  of  the 
family  are  much  like  A  mericans  in  appearance  and  in  their  freedom  from  conventionality 
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activities;  to  cooperate  with  Federal,  State,  or  l< 
public  health  officials  and  bodies,  and  with  the  Fed 
Children’s  Bureau,  in  health  campaigns;  to  orgai 
and  conduct  classes  in  home  hygiene,  care  of  the  s 
and  in  dietetics;  and  to  cooperate  in  the  em 
ment  of  nurses. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  War  Council  approv 
plan  which  interested  all  Red  Cross  war  workers- 
appointment  of  a  Committee  on  Awards  for  Reco 
tion  of  Service,  with  authority  to  award  medals 
certificates  for  Red  Cross  work,  whether  in  the  da: 
zones  in  France  or  in  the  home  lines. 


Continuance  of  Foreign  Reliel 


Rearrangement  of  foreign  relief  activ, 

since  the  armistice  has  been  no  simple  ti 
Quantities  of  supplies  have  been  shifted  to  new 
tinations  on  cabled  orders;  Red  Cross  men  and  wo 
have  moved  on  short  notice  to  fields  far  from  when' 
war  found  them;  new  commissions  have  been  appoi 
to  work  in  lands  heretofore  controlled  by  the  ene; 
and  new  units  organized  wherever  there  was  net 
succor  to  the  homeless  or  starving  people  whom  i 
own  governments  were  unable  to  serve  immediate! 


An  upper-class  residence  in  Archangel.  The  better-grade  houses  are 
built  of  logs  and  have  large  rooms  warmed  by  immense  stoves.  The 
entrance  is  always  on  the  second  floor,  reached  by  a  covered  stairway 


ment  of  our  public  health  nursing,  and  of  our  courses 
of  instruction,  which  have  been  temporarily  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  more  insistent  needs  of  war,  will  now  be 
among  the  foremost  activities  of  the  Red  Cross.  The 
withdrawal  of  25,000  graduate  nurses  from  civilian 
service  during  the  past  two  years  has  awakened  the 
women  of  the  country  to  the  necessity  of  such  instruc¬ 
tion  as  will  enable  them  to  maintain,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  health  of  their  families,  to  care  for  minor  illnesses 
in  their  own  homes,  and  to  cooperate  intelligently  in 
community  service.  It  is  hoped  that  many  graduate 
nurses  about  to  be  released  from  military  service  may 
be  directed  into  public  health  nursing  and  educational 
work,  thus  serving  the  community  rather  than  the 
individual,  until  a  high  standard  of  public  health  is 
established. 

“To  accomplish  this  end,  active  and  vigorous  coopera¬ 
tion  from  all  Red  Cross  chapters  is  imperative.  It  is 
planned  that  each  chapter  will  have  a  Committee  on 
Nursing  Activities,  through  which  all  matters  relating 
to  this  work  may  function.” 

The  functions  within  the  scope  of  the  chapter  through 
such  a  committee  are:  To  develop  and  aid  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  public  health  nursing;  to  cooperate  in  the 
organization  of  committees  on  nursing  activities  in 
branches  and  auxiliaries  where  desirable;  to  conduct  a 
continuous  educational  campaign  in  the  territory  of 
the  chapter  for  the  promotion  of  Red  Cross  nursing 
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Lieutenant  E.  IV.  Hallowell,  of  Los  Angeles,  with  two  of 
his  local  supporters  in  the  Red  Cross  work  at  Archangel 


“Smse  to  inquiriesconcerning  rumorsof  the  use  of 
t  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  Central  Powers, 
e  was  sent  by  the  General  Manager  to  all  di- 
nagers  a  few  weeks  after  the  armistice  began: 
ief  work  of  any  kind  whatever  is  contemplated 
lerican  Red  Cross  within  the  Central  Powers, 
h  as  may  be  possible  for  the  benefit  of  Ameri- 
ied  prisoners,  refugees,  and  interns.” 
lice,  where  extensive  peace  plans  had  been 
oy  the  home  government  while  yet  the  guns 
ling,  the  American  Red  Cross  has  followed  its 
1  policy  of  supplementing  official  relief  work 
ts  asked  to  do  so.  It  has,  of  course,  been  glad 
aortunities  to  continue  any  useful  functions 
fially  devolved  upon  it  through  the  emergen- 
f  r.  From  the  stations  that  serve  our  own 
•id  from  other  centres,  supplies  are  given  to 
5  n  the  recovered  districts,  where  complete 
tuon  will  be  a  work  of  years.  Since  December 
a  erial  has  been  shipped  from  this  country, 
ar  Council  decision  that  surplus  goods  worth 
c  in  divisional  storehouses  near  the  Atlantic 
a  should  be  diverted  to  France. 


A  commission  for  Rumania,  headed  by  Dr.  H.  Gid¬ 
eon  Wells,  formerly  of  the  Balkans  Commission,  has 
resumed  the  relief  interrupted  when  the  Germans 
overran  the  country,  and  an  initial  appropriation  of 
$ 1,000,000  has  been  authorized,  pending  the  receipt 
of  a  detailed  budget.  To  Greece  and  Serbia  have 
been  shifted  supplies  from  warehouses  in  France, 
especially  clothing  and  material  urgently  wanted  for 
winter  use.  One  appropriation,  voted  later  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  was  $120,772  for  50,000  pounds  of  knitting  yarns, 
4,000  sets  of  knitting  needles,  and  32,000  yards  ofcloth, 
all  for  Greece  from  the  reserve  stocks  in  hand.  A 
Montenegrin  unit  recommended  by  the  Balkans  Com¬ 
mission  has  started  workj  with  an  emergency  fund 
of  $300,000,  under  the  directorship  of  Major  E.  G. 
Dexter. 

Siberia  got  a  quick  affirmative  response  to  a  recent 
call  for  drugs  costing  $233,933,  and  for  winter  relief 
the  War  Council  appropriated  $1,254,000  in  the  form 
of  200,000  sweaters,  200,000  blankets,  and  24,000 
yards  of  cloth.  In  Siberia  a  new  problem  is  the  handling 
of  prisoners  returning  from  Germany  in  rags.  Consider¬ 
able  work  is  also  being  done  with  anti-typhus  trains. 
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The  first  of  the  year  found  a  new  commission  on  its 
way  to  Siberia.  It  is  headed  by  George  W.  Simmons, 
heretofore  manager  of  the  Southwestern  Division. 

After  an  American  transport  unloaded  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  sweaters,  socks,  and  cloth  for  50,000  garments 
for  the  Czechoslovak  soldiers,  two  Red  Cross  sanitary 
trains  steamed  out  of  Vladivostok  to  far-away  Omsk, 
bearing  part  of  the  supplies.  After  delivering  the 
clothing,  the  trains  were  used  to  transport  wounded 
soldiers  from  the  fighting  line  to  hospitals  at  Omsk, 
Cheliabinsk,  and  Irkutsk.  Each  train  had  twenty- 
three  cars,  including  one  fitted  up  as  an  operating- 
room  and  another  as  a  dentist’s  office.  On  each  train 
were  six  physicians,  a  dentist,  six  nurses,  seventy-six 
orderlies  and  stretcher-bearers,  besides  pharmacists, 
operating-room  assistants,  and  cobblers. 

In  North  Russia,  the  headquarters  at  Archangel 
has  kept  up  its  operations  in  the  long  Arctic  night.  A 
recent  report,  long  in  coming,  told  how  6,000  Christ¬ 
mas  stockings  had  been  fined  by  volunteer  children 
from  the  public  schools,  and  every  American  soldier 
in  that  region  had  received  his  share  of  gifts. 

Up  to  the  end  of  1918,  the  appropriations  for  Pales¬ 
tine  and  the  Near  East  had  totaled  $1,324,506.16. 


Approximately  another  million  was  added  to 
Supplies  have  been  going  forward  regularly  from  Fr 
and  Italy.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Commission’s 
sonncl  will  number  200  by  April. 

The  Red  Cross  has  just  made  a  plan  for  sendi 
special  commission  into  Poland.  While  it  is  no 
tended  to  furnish  food  for  the  thousands  of  stai 
Poles  any  more  than  for  the  starving  in  other  coun 
the  Red  Cross  expects  to  do  a  lot  of  supplement; 
lief  work  especially  in  the  line  of  garments. 

Even  the  active  Red  Cross  member  has  been  a 
lose  sight  of  non-war  relief  in  the  last  two  yeai 
engrossing  has  been  the  story  of  the  battlefront; 
the  lines  that  supported  them.  But  in  the  war  p 
there  have  been  many  calls  for  help  connected  « 
remotely  or  not  at  all  with  the  war.  A  recent  r 
shows  that  in  1917-18,  twenty-five  disasters  of 
magnitude  found  the  organization  ready.  The  s 
have  ranged  from  the  Orient  to  Guatemala, 
worst  of  the  disasters — unless  the  world-wide 
epidemic  comes  under  that  heading — were  the  H. 
harbor  explosion,  the  Guatemala  earthquake,  the 
tsin  flood,  and  the  South  Amboy  (New  Jersey)  1 
tions  explosion. 


- 


The  kind  of  country  over  which  the  American  forces  in  North  Russia  are  op¬ 
erating — marsh  and  swamp  land,  with  stunted  wood  growth.  In  the  foreground 
is  a  \orduroy  road  made  of  logs  and  filled  in  with  a  thin,  unsubstantial  moss 
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“COLORITE  WILL  MAKE  THIS  HAT  AS  UUUU  ^ 

Says  Betty  Blythe,  the  Vitagraph  Star 

And  thousands  of  other  women  everywhere  can  make  last  year’s  faded  hat  look  just 
Ike  new  by  using  the  original,  never-disappointing 


Jet  Black 
Dull  Black 
Cardinal  Red 
Yellow 
Navy  Blue 
Cadet  Blue 
Victory  Blue 
Sage  Green 


Cafiortbe 

REG.  U-S.  PAT.  OFFICE  _ 

COLORS  OLD  &  NEW  STRAW  HATS 


Cerise 

Burnt  Straw 

Brown 

Violet 

Lavender 

Old  Rose 

Gray 

Natural 


Directions  on  each  box  for  mixing  to  obtain  most  any  desired  shade 

Colorite  is  a  liquid  sold  in  a  bottle  with  a  brush  for  applying.  It  is ^waterproof 
2d Arable  Easily  applied  by  any  one.  Dries  in  thirty  -^e.  Also  fine  for 
coloring  Satin,  Silk,  and  Canvas  Slippers,  Basketry,  Leather  Hand  Bags  and  Belts. 

Sold  by  Drue  and  Department  Stores  throughout  the  United  States  and 

as=st 

CARPENTER-MORTON  COMPANY 


61  Sudbury  Street 


Established  1840 
Makers  of  the  Famous  Economy  Products 


SATf>  >njtAXO 
catfm  mpgras 
ALSO  BAShgl  Kt 


Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  SCARF  WITH  THE 
BULLET  HOLE 

Decoration  by  IV illy  Poganv 


To  Miss  Lucile  Newbert.  With  The  American  Armies  in  France. 

My  Dear  Lucile: 

War  plays  strange  tricks  and  often  makes  it  necessary  for  followers  of  the 
fortunes  of  fighting  men  to  perform  sad  duties.  Because  this  is  true,  and 
because  from  far-off  California  you  sent  a  scarf,  knitted  by  your  own  wee  hands 
and  addressed  to  a  “  Dear  Soldier  Boy,”  1  am  writing  you  this  letter. 

Near  the  town  of  Stenay  on  the  morning  of  November  ioth  1  came  upon  a 
burying  squad.  The  men  of  this  squad  were  taking  from  the  pockets  of  the 
boys,  who  had  died  on  the  field  of  honor,  little  trinkets,  souvenirs,  and  letters 
to  be  sent  to  parents.  As  1  watched  the  men,  1  noticed  a  mere  slip  of  a  boy 
who  had  been  killed  while  trying  to  assist  his  wounded  pal  to  a  place  of  safety. 
Beside  his  body  was  a  little  heap  of  buttons,  belt  buckles,  a  locket  and  some 
letters,  and  on  top  of  all  a  card.  Written  in  a  clear  childish  hand  w*as  a  mes¬ 
sage  saying,  “  Dear  Soldier  Boy:  This  scarf  was  made  by  a  little  girl  ten  years  old. 

1  would  like  to  hear  from  you  if  you  have  time  to  write.”  Then  followed  your 
name  and  address.  I  looked  for  the  scarf  and  found  it — neatly  wrapped  around 
his  neck  and  folded  on  his  chest.  Here  and  there  it  showed  signs  of  wear.' 
There  were  three  or  four  small  holes  in  it.  One  of  these  was  made  by  the  ma¬ 
chine  gun  bullet  which  called  the  poor  boy  “west.” 

Fearing  that  the  card  might  be  lost  if  left  there  until  gathered  up  with  his 
personal  belongings,  1  picked  it  up  myself,  determining  to  write  you  at  the 
earliest  convenient  moment,  telling  you  of  the  brave  soldier  boy — your  soldier 
boy — who  had  died  for  country  and  comrade.  Being  a  war  correspondent  1 
have  few  spare  moments,  but  now  1  am  able  to  tell  you  this  tragic  bit  of  news. 

You  are  only  a  little  girl,  but  you  have  cause  to  feel  proud  because  your  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  boys  who  fought  on  a  foreign  battlefield  found  its  way  to  one 
who  fought  well  and  died  well.  While  he  fought  your  scarf  kept  him  warm. 
When  he  died  it  was  folded  around  his  neck,  like  the  caressing  arms  of  a  mother. 

I  hope  that  you  will  find  comfort  in  knowing  you  heard  from  “  Dear  Soldier 
Boy”  even  though  he  writes  by  proxy. 

Very  sincerely,  your  friend, 

(Signed)  Bernard  J.  O’Donnell. 
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“I’d  like  a  flower  at  Peter’s  head  that’s 
tall  and  straight,  that’s  white  and  sweet’’ 


PETER’S  FLOWERS 

By  Gene  Stratton-Porter 

Illustrations  by  Thomas  Fogarty 


There  is  a  tradition,  old  as  war,  that  the 
first  flower  to  spring  from,  the  soil  of  a 
battlefield  is  the  red  poppy.  The  ancient 
Chinese  pronounced  blue  the  “ perfect 
color.”  All  colored  flower  forms  are 
supposed  to  have  been  white  originally. 


J  CREW  a  wealth  of  poppies  red,  to  seed  the  tortured  fields  of  France; 

I  grew  a  wealth  of  poppies  red,  lest  by  some  strange  and  dark  mischance. 
There  should  not  spring  above  our  lads  this  passion  flower  of  old  romance— 

I  grew  a  wealth  of  poppies  red,  to  sow  the  blood-stained  fields  of  France. 

And  yet,  our  Peter  did  not  like  these  flaming  flowers  of  gaudy  red; 

He  did  not  care  for  any  flower  that  raised  a  brazen,  bloody  head’. 

Our  Peter  was  a  gentle  soul,  who  loved  the  sheltered  wildlings  sweet; 

He  worshipped  snowy  violets  that  bloomed  beneath  his  wandering  feet. 

He  loved  the  tossing  maidenhair,  the  trillium  lily’s  shaft  of  white, 

The  starry  campion’s  sheaf  of  lace,  the  creamy  beard-tongue,  feather  light. 

He  loved  the  twinkling  azure  star,  topping  slim  blades  of  blue  star-grass; 

He  peeped  in  blue-eyed  Mary’s  eyes,  when  loitering  through  her  woodland  pass. 
He  loved  the  pure  blue  violets,  he  heard  the  swaying  harebell’s  call  ; 

The  bellflower  summoned  him  to  prayer— Oh,  Peter  dearly  loved’them  all! 

He  watched  the  blue  flag’s  waving  gleam,  the  slender  aster’s  dainty  blue; 

He  hailed  blue  sailors  on  his  road;  loved  the  fringed  gentian’s  perfect  hue. 

He  liked  the  shining  cowslip  gold,  heard  the  adder  tongue’s  bronze  bell; 

He  lingered  near  gold  celandine,  and  loved  the  stately  foxglove  well. 

He  liked  all  flowers  of  pink  and  mauve,  and  colors  passing  rare, 

He  loved  the  perfume  of  their  breath,  wafted  on  fanning  summer  air. 

But  often  I  heard  Peter  say  he  did  not  care  for  poppies  red, 

So  I  11  not  take  their  seed  to  France  to  sow  o’er  his  unheeding  head. 

I’d  like  a  flower  at  Peter’s  head  that’s  tall  and  straight,  that’s  white  and  sweet, 
And  I’d  like  pixie  moss  and  frail  harebell  to  cover  his  dear  feet. 
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For  Peter,  he  was  straight  and  tall;  his  heart  was  simple  like  a  child. 

Yet  word  was  carried  us  from  France  that  drove  our  quiet  Peter  wild. 

His  dear  eyes  burned  a  light  so  strange,  his  kind  hand  turned  to  tempered  steel — 
We’ll  take  him  back  his  Valor  Cross,  when  by  his  side  at  last  we  kneel; 

For  we  shall  leave  him  where  he  lies,  ’mong  the  brave  lads  with  whom  he  fell; 
We’ll  take  him  flowers  of  white  and  gold,  and  the  true  blue  he  loved  so  well. 

And  I  will  sow  my  poppies  red,  my  wealth  of  flaming,  bloody  seed, 

Where  passing  throngs,  who  read  their  sign,  recall  the  Kaiser’s  hellish  deed. 
By  crowded  road,  by  forest  path,  by  lonely,  winding,  western  trail, 

I’ll  sow  my  gaudy  crimson  flowers,  lest  in  the  coming  years  we  fail 
To  keep  alive  within  our  hearts  the  fire  that  burned  each  gallant  lad, 

When  he  gave  up  his  precious  life,  while  the  proud  giving  made  him  glad. 

I’ll. sow  my  poppies  by  the  sea,  through  sunny  fields  and  swampy  ways. 

To  fan  the  fire  in  us  to  flame,  adown  the  lonely  future  days, 

In  memory  of  the  lads  we  gave,  with  aching  hearts,  but  no  regret; 

I  ’ll  scatter  wide  my  poppies  red,  a  living  sign,  “  We’ll  not  forget !  ” 

And  far  they’ll  spread  ’til  aeon  suns  shall  pour  a  pure  and  molten  light 

That  fades  red  passion  from  mv  flowers,  and  turns  them  back  to  spotless  white. 

But  I  will  sow  where  Peter  lies,  now  that  the  last  dread  fight  is  through. 

The  flowers  he  loved  of  white  and  gold  and,  most  of  all,  the  perfect  blue. 


Copyright,  1919,  by  Gene  Stratton-Porter. 


The  Russian  Naval  Barracks  at  Russian  Island,  Vladivostok,  in  which  the 
American  Red  Cross  Refugee  Hospital  has  been  recently  established. 


THE  TRAIN  OF  DEATH 

By  Rudolph  Bukely 


IT  IS  the  eighteenth 
day  of  November, 

1918.  I  am  at  Ni- 
Aolsk-Ussurisk  in  Si¬ 
beria.  In  the  past  two 
lays  I  have  seen 
“nough  misery  to  fill  a 
ifetime.  I  will  try  to 
et  down  in  my  own 
nanner  what  I  have 
een. 

I  have  read  many 
imesof  the  Black  Hole 
|>f  Calcutta.  I  have 
'een  told  of  Russian 
'risoners  returning 
rom  German  prison 
lamps  wrecked  by  star- 
ation  and  tubercu- 
)sis.  Only  four  weeks 
go,  as  a  four-minute 
ian,  I  was  preaching 
he  doctrine  of  “hate.”  To-day,  I  humbly  ask  for- 
iveness  for  my  thoughts  of  hate,  and  pray  from  the 
epths  of  my  soul  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  play 
iy  part,  though  a  small  one,  in  trying  to  improve  the 
andition  of  men,  whatever  their  nationality,  so  that 
erhaps  some  day  this  world  may  emerge  into  the 


/ 

great  Brotherhood, 
and  that  such  things 
as  I  have  seen  may  be¬ 
come  impossible. 

I  have  seen  the 
dead,  through  whose 
bodies  disease  and 
vermin  have  eaten 
their  way  until  life 
itself  has  departed, 
after  five  months  of 
daily,  agonizing  torture 
from  hunger,  filth,  ex¬ 
posure.  Before  God  I 
do  not  exaggerate. 

I  have  seen,  through 
the  windows  of  box 
cars  whose  dimensions 
were  twenty-four  feet 
by  ten,  forty  animals 
who  once  were  human 
men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren;  faces  glared  at  me  which  I  could  not  recognize  as 
those  of  human  beings.  They  were  like  beasts’  faces, 
of  a  species  unknown  to  man.  Stark  madness  and 
terror  stared  from  their  eyes,  and  over  and  over  all 
the  unmistakable  sign  of  death. 

I  have  seen  the  dead  lying  along  the  roadside,  and  fifty 


OUT  of  the  maelstrom  of  Siberia  has  come  this  heart-sicken¬ 
ing  story  of  suffering,  so  awful  in  its  simplicity  that  it  taxes 
belief.  Its  importance  at  this  hour  lies  in  the  fact  that,  terri¬ 
ble  as  it  is,  it  depicts  only  one  small  fragment  of  the  mantle 
of  misery  that  seems  to  have  enwrapped  the  world.  Distance, 
policy,  and  censorship  have  hid  these  appalling  pictures.  What 
was  Russia — all  the  way  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Yellow  Sea — 
is  a  tragedy  that  prefigures  the  day  of  judgment.  Mr.  Bukely, 
the  Red  Cross  man  who  tells  this  stony  was  until  a  little  while 
ago  a  banker  in  Honolulu.  He  went  to  Siberia  to  give  what 
aid  he  could  in  the  work  of  relief.  What  he  has  encountered — - 
a  single  drop  in  the  great  ocean  of  misery — has  burned  itself 
into  his  soul.  He  writes  like  a  man  racked  and  numb,  shut 
away  from  mankind  by  the  very  consciousness  of  so  much 
wretchedness,  and  almost  as  if  himself  doomed  to  the  death 
that  is  abound  him.  In  the  manuscript  which  came  overseas 
to  Red  Cross  Headquarters  he  wrote  it  all,  transcribing  at 
night,  with  mechanical  truthfulness,  the  things  he  had  wit¬ 
nessed  since  morning.  Propriety  has  demanded  the  exclusion 
of  much  that  is  unprintable,  but  more  than  enough  remains 
to  bring  home  to  the  Ame'ncan  people  how  much  we  have 
been  spared  of  the  world’s  woe  and  to  rebuke  the  complacent 
souls  who  shrink  from  the  making  of  refugee  garments,  who 
think  that  with  victory  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  is  done. 


notes,  while  I  am  still  under  the  influence  of 
what  I  have  seen,  and  1  challenge  any  one  to  see 
these  sights  and  be  able  to  write  rationally. 
Last  night,  while  on  my  way  home,  having 
gone  through  the  train  with  Dr.  Rosett,  I 
was  overcome  by  terrible  sickness.  What  I 
had  seen  and  heard  I  would  have  deemed  lies 
if  any  one  had  told  me  of  their  occurrence. 
To-night  I  am  sitting  here  writing  them, 
hoping  that  the  mere  writing  of  the  details 
may  relieve  me,  so  that  I  can  once  more 
think  rationally  and  do  earnest,  conscientious 
work  with  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Siberia 
for  poor,  stricken  Russia. 

This  “train  of  death,”  for  by  that  name 
all  Eastern  Siberia  now  knows  it,  left  Samara 
approximately  six  weeks  ago.  Men  of  the 
Russian  railroad  service  are  stationed  as  far 
west  as  Manchuria  Station,  some  twelve 
hundred  miles  west  of  here,  through  which 
the  train  must  have  passed  at  least  three 
weeks  ago.  Since  then  it  has  passed  through 
Hailar,  Titsikar,  Harbin,  Moolime,  going  on 
and  on  like  a  thing  accursed,  through  a  land 
where  its  stricken  passengers  found  little 
food  and  less  pity. 

We  of  the  American  Red  Cross  were  sitting 
at  ease  in  our  barracks  at  Vladivostok  when 
a  telegram  came  signed  by  Colonel  Arlow, 
“oldest  of  the  2,500  officers  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Army.”  It  read: 


The  huddled  mass  in  the  foreground  is  a 
dead  boy.  In  the  car  were  two  more  corpses. 


or  sixty  men  fighting  like  dogs  for  pieces  of  bread  thrown 
to  them  by  the  sympathetic  poor  people  of  Nikolsk. 

I  dread  to  think  what  the  winter  means  to  Siberia  and 
to  its  poor  inhabitants,  whether  Russian  peasant 
prisoners  or  Austrian  prisoners  of  war.  This  winter 
the  parliament  of  the  people  will  meet  and  every  one 
will  be  too  busy  writing  the  new  “Constitution  of  Free 
Russia” — heaven  save  the  mark! — to  care  about  sosmall 
a  thing  as  human  life.  The  sights  I  have  seen  will  be 
duplicated  all  over  Siberia  and  thousands,  aye  tens  of 
thousands,  will  have  literally  rotted  to  death.  I  use  the 
words  advisedly,  for  life  is  the  cheapest  thing  in  Siberia. 

There  are  rumors  that  the  Allies  may  withdraw  with¬ 
in  a  few  months  and  allow  Russia  to  work  out  her  own 
salvation.  If  they  do  this  without  removing  the  pris¬ 
oners  of  war  and  making  some  provision  to  prevent 
happenings  such  as  I  have  seen,  let  no  one  ever  prate 
to  me  again  of  Humanity  or  Civilization.  They  will 
be  mere  words.  In  Siberia  alone  there  are  250,000 
prisoners.  Where  will  they  be  by  spring? 

This  diary  of  mine  will  probably  not  be  read  by  any 
one  except  my  dear  wife,  although  the  facts  contained 
herein  are  open  to  any  one.  They  may  sound  hyster¬ 
ical,  but  each  night  before  going  to  bed  I  transcribe  my 


We,  two  thousand  five  hundred  officers,  among 
them  eight  hundred  invalids,  prisoners  of  war  in 
Siberia  since  1914,  were  transported  to  Beresovka 
on  the  first  November,  1918,  bound  to  Vladivostok. 
Arrived  here  the  twelfth  of  November.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  commander  ordered  us  to  move  in  the  barracks 
of  Nikolsk,  but  the  Japanese  commander  refused 
the  order.  At  present  we  are  lodging  in  our  rail¬ 
way  cars  on  the  open  field.  Since  years  we  are 
suffering  much  and  struggling  with  starvation, 
especially  since  the  Russian  revolution.  We  are  in  want  of 
most  necessary  food,  clothing,  and  money,  the  more  because 
some  of  our  comrades  did  not  receive  salaries  from  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Government  since  several  months.  In  the  name  of  hu¬ 
manity  we  request  the  Red  Cross  society  to  take  us  under  its 
protection  or  to  fonvard  our  interests  and  help  us  to  support 
by  letting  us  do  some  usable  work. 


That  night,  November  16,  1  packed  my  kit  with  a 
few  necessities,  and  the  next  morning  a  man  called 
“Shorty”  and  I  grabbed  a  truck  and  went  over  to  the 
Red  Cross.  While  they  were  discussing  the  situation 
we  got  ten  men  and  proceeded  to  the  Swedish  Consul’s 
office  where  we  got  twenty-five  hundred  each  of  woollen 
shirts,  drawers,  padded  quilts,  padded  overcoats,  caps, 
padded  trousers,  gloves,  and  soap.  We  gathered  a 
good  store  of  relief  materials  and  by  dint  of  hard  driving 
the  train  got  loaded  and  away.  Dr.  Manget  and  Dr. 
Scudder,  two  of  the  leading  physicians  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  were  assigned  to  it.  After  an  endless  journey 
we  came  to  Nikolsk.  We  found  that  the  Austrian 
officers  were  a  “case  by  themselves.”  Bad  enough  to 
be  sure,  but  only  an  item  in  this  great  picture  of  misery. 

The  death  train  was  another  and  far  more  horrible 
matter.  As  I  have  said,  it  left  Samara  nearly  two 


Rudolph  Bukely 


months  ago  in  charge  of  some  Russian  officers.  It 
had  on  board  at  that  time  twenty-one  hundred  pris¬ 
oners  of  all  sorts.  They  were  apparently  civil  prisoners. 
Some  were  Bolskeviki,  others  had  been  released  from 
the  prison  at  Samara.  Many  of  them  said  they  were 
thrown  into  jail  for  being  against  the  Bolskeviki  at  the 
time  the  Bolsheviki  were  in  control;  and  when  in  the 
course  of  the  fighting  the  Czechs  and  Russians  occupied 
Samara,  they  simply  cleaned  out  the  whole  jail,  packed 
the  prisoners  into  this  train,  and  sent  them  out  west. 
Between  that  day  and  the  day  before  yesterday,  when 
we  found  this  loathsome  caravan  in  Nikolsk,  eight 
hundred  of  these  wretches  had  died  from  starvation, 
filth,  and  disease.  In  Siberia  there  is  misery  and  death 
on  every  hand,  on  a  scale  that  would  appal  the  stout¬ 
est  heart.  There  were,  as  near  as  we  could  count, 
thirteen  hundred  and  twenty-five  men,  women,  and 
children  penned  up  in  these  awful  cars  yesterday. 
Since  last  night  six  have  died.  By  and  by  they  will 
all  die  if  the  train  is  permitted  to  go  on  in  such  con¬ 
ditions. 

I  cannot  understand  the  reasoning  of  the  Russian 
mind.  There  are  millions  of  pounds  of  pro¬ 
duce  at  Omsk,  which  cannot  be  moved  for 
lack  of  rolling  stock.  It  seems  a  wicked 
thing  to  say,  but  the  thought  has  surely  come 
to  me  that  to  kill  these  people  painlessly 
would  require  perhaps  three  dollars’  worth  of 
poison  or  ten  dollars’  worth  of  ammunition; 
and  yet  lor  weeks  this  train  of  fifty  cars  has 
been  wandering,  driven  on  from  station  to 
station,  every  day  a  few  more  corpses  being 
dragged  out.  Many  of  these  people  have 
been  in  box-cars  for  five  weeks  in  their 
original  clothing.  There  are  from  thirty-five 
to  forty  in  a  box-car,  measuring  say  twenty- 
five  feet  by  eleven,  arid  the  doors  have  seldom 
been  open  save  to  drag  out  the  bodies  of  the 
Jead,  or  some  woman  who  might  better  be.  I 
lave  been  told  that  when  they  first  started 
here  were  as  many  as  sixty  in  many  of  the 
ars,  but  death  has  weeded  them  out.  I  have 
limbed  into  these  cars  at  night  with  my 
lash  light,  I  have  gone  into  them  in  the  early 
nornings  and  examined  them.  I  have  seen 
icn  with  the  death  rattle  in  their  throat, 
alf  naked,  with  lice  and  vermin  visible  on 
hem,  others  just  lying  in  a  semi-unconscious 
upor;  and  others  with  the  whining  grin  of 
nbeciles,  holding  out  their  hands  for  a  few 
garettes  or  kopecks,  chuckling  with  glee  like 
aes  upon  being  given  them. 

Of  anything  like  sanitary  provision  this 
ain  has  nothing,  and  the  accumulation  of 
th  in  which  these  people  have  lived  and  are 
ing  is  absolutely  unspeakable.  The  Rus- 
an  officer  who  was  in  charge  of  the  train 
is  made  inconsistent  statements  about  the 
asons  why  these  people  have  been  sub- 
-ted  to  such  awful  deprivation  and  abuse. 
e  tr'es  t0  make  the  best  story  of  it  possible. 
iey  were  supposed  to  have  been  fed  regu- 
'ly  at  the  different  stations  along  the 
utc,  but  often  for  days  at  a  time  there  has 


been  no  one  to  give  them  even  bread.  Were  it  not  for 
the  kindness  of  the  poor  villagers  who,  with  tears  run¬ 
ning  down  their  cheeks,  men  and  women  alike,  give 
them  what  little  they  can  afford,  they  would  be  ab¬ 
solutely  without  nourishment. 

I  have  talked  with  a  woman  doctor  who  was  doing 
Red  Cross  work  with  the  Red  Guards.  She  would 
have  done  the  same  work  for  any  one.  A  highly 
educated,  intellectual  woman,  forty  years  old.  She 
has  been  on  this  train  for  weeks.  I  have  talked  to  a 
girl  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  beautiful,  refined, 
intellectual.  She  was  formerly  a  typist  and  book¬ 
keeper  in  the  mayor’s  office  at  Samara.  The  opposi¬ 
tion  party  got  in,  she  applied  for  the  same  job  and  got 
it.  Later  the  authorities  heard  of  her  former  occupa¬ 
tion  and  she  was  sentenced  to  six  days  in  jail.  She 
was  taken  in  the  great  net.  She  has  been  on  this  train 
for  weeks,  and  unless  the  Red  Cross  comes  to  her  aid 
she  will  die  on  this  train.  All  the  clothing  she  has  on  is 
a  filthy  blouse  and  skirt,  a  sort  of  petticoat,  a  pair  of 
stockings  and  shoes.  No  coat,  in  this  fierce  winter 
weather. 


They  were  packed  in,  forty  to  a  car,  and  the  door 
was  seldom  opened  except  to  take  out  the  dead 
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The  Train  of  Death 


I  have  talked  to  a  man  Who  has  not  the  brains  left 
to  know  the  difference  between  a  Red  Guard  and  one 
of  any  other  color.  His  wife  quarreled  with  another 
woman,  who  evidently  lodged  complaint.  That  night 
he  was  arrested  in  his  home,  accused  of  being  a  Red 
Guard.  He  has  been  in  the  box-car  for  five  weeks. 
He  will  die  within  forty-eight  hours.  1  have  talked  to 
a  man  who,  going  home  from  his  work  at  night,  stopped 
to  see  the  reason  of  a  street  disturbance.  The  police 
arrested  many  in  the  crowd.  He  was  among  them. 
He  will  die  on  the  train.  1  have  talked  to  men  who 
fled  from  villages  at  rumors  of  a  German  approach, 
men  from  the  Volga  district,  discovered  months  after¬ 
ward  in  inland  villages  without  the  necessary  papers. 

These  stories  cannot  all  be  proven,  but  the  men  are 
dying.  1  have  seen  them  die,  and  the  following  morn¬ 
ing  1  have  seen  their  bodies  dragged  out  of  the  cars  like 
so  much  rubbish.  The  living  are  indifferent,  for  they 
know  that  their  turn  will  come  next.  Perhaps  they 
envy  those  who  are  at  rest.  Dr.  Scudder  and  Dr. 
Manget  left  for  Vladivostok  last  night,  and  will  do 
all  they  can  to  lay  the  case  before  the  proper  author¬ 
ities.  I  have  sent  several  telegrams,  and  Mr.  J.  N. 
Strong,  of  Peking,  who  arrived  in 
Vladivostok  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  ago  and  was  immediately 
sent  up  to  help  us,  tells  me  that 
the  boys  there  are  working  tooth 
and  nail  to  cut  the  endless  red 
tape  which  permits  human  be¬ 


ings  to  die  while  the  prattle  about  liberty,  justice, 
and  humanity  goes  on. 

If  those  in  authority  could  see  what  I  have  seen  they 
would  cut  it  fast  enough,  but  our  hands  are  bound  by 
“diplomacy.”  In  the  meantime  we  have  fraternized 
with  the  Czech  guards  who  themselves  are  sick  of  the 
job.  Thank  God  we  have  so  far  succeeded  in  holding 
the  train  here.  I  don’t  know  what  has  happened,  but 
for  some  reason  there  is  a  different  attitude  displayed 
among  the  Russian  officials  to-day.  They  are  once 
again  beginning  to  feed  the  prisoners,  and  promise  that 
they  will  wash  out  the  cars  and  give  these  wretched 
people  a  chance  for  a  little  exercise.  We  have  sent  a 
hundred  and  thirty  to  the  hospital  to-day,  and  one 
way  or  another  we  are  holding  the  train.  That  is 
the  main  thing.  It  should  have  begun  going  back 
toward  Samara  last  night,  but  it  has  not  gone  and  I 
do  not  think  that  the  Russian  train  officials  will  dare 
to  send  it  out  with  us  on  the  spot  all  the  time,  opening 
the  cars  ourselves,  talking  to  the  prisoners,  giving 
them  what  hope  of  help  we  can,  and  taking  photo¬ 
graphs  every  da}'.  We  are  doing  all  this  without , 
authority,  and  in  the  face  of  this  horror  we  don’t 
care  who  cares. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  in  print 
the  story  of  the  unfortunate 
women  who  have  been  imprisoned 
here  under  these  awful  conditions. 
They  are  treated  better  than  the 
men.  You  all  know  why.  In 


Refugees  entering  barracks  at 
Vladivostok,  which  will  be  their 


winter  home.  In  the  circle  is  a 
type  of  Russian  woman  refugee 


i 


'bian  refugees  made  their 
nes  jor  months  in  this  Rus¬ 


sian  railway  train.  A  typical 
Russian  refugee  in  the  circle 


car  are  eleven  women.  We 
e  sat  with  them  and  talked 
h  them  in  a  mixed  jargon  of 
nch,  Russian,  and  German, 
the  inside  of  the  car  harfgs  a 
e  of  string.  On  it  are  four 
s  of  stockings  owned  by 

Tlle  "°°r  ''S  “Vered  refuse 
mth.  There  are  no  means  of  cleaning  it  neither 

"ms  nor  buckets.  They  have  not  taken  off  he 
-ies  for  weeks.  In  the  centre  •  ,  , 

Jj  stove  nnri  .  re  ot  the  car  >S  a  little 

Lor  AM  H  !  T  PICCeS  °f  wood  and  coal  °n 
‘Hoor  All  around  the  sides  of  the  cars  run  two 

P  ank5,  on  which  the  inmates  sleep  at  night  and 

>  for  tie  nP  *  ^  ever  «  any  offidaT 

J  the,>hnhPv  °TrS  thfSe  WOmen  get  the  first  Pick< 

In  of  thPom  hCa  COndltlon  ,s  muck  better,  since 

-  -five  men  n  T  a  ™  Wh‘ch  WOuld  a^ommodate 
nve  men  packed  in  as  they  are. 

c  kiwTarh^  ^  n°W  g°ne  by-  Since  we  arrived 
Settle  Ld  6611  .put  °n  the  train>  with  a  large 
ethe  n  •  d  yeS,tCrday  the  §uards  claim  to  have 
’  ed  and0ntwSeat  ttieS°Up-  0ne  kettle  for  thirteen 
L  and.twenty-five  people,  and  soup  passed 

1  L  ruswcln'  a***  ^  "  half’  by  means 

c  out  of  one  nf  terday  one  of  the  women  was 

turn  h  u  the  C3rS  by  a  Russian  officer.  He 
urn  her  when  the  train  pulls  out.  In  this  car  is 

j  —  £™'Uref  ™  once  an^.CaHe 

ierv  fe  d  HlS  Wlfe  1S  ln  the  same  car-  She 
very  few  days  to  live.  When  the  men  stand 


they  fill  the  entire  car.  On  tl 
two  rows  of  planks  built  alor 
the  sides,  the  dead  and  the  livir 
sleep  as  best  they  may.  We  wei 
told  by  the  guards  this  mornin 
at  half  past  eight  that  three  me 
......  ,  ,  ,  had  died  during  the  night  an 

the  bodies  had  been  removed.  As  we  walked  past  th 
train  a  man  hailed  us  from  one  of  the  cars,  and  th 
guards  were  told  that  there  were  dead  inside.  W 
insisted  on  the  door  being  opened  and  this  is  wha 
we  saw: 

Lying  right  across  the  threshold  was  the  body  of  . 
boy  not  over  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old.  No  coat 
merely  a  thin  shirt,  in  such  tatters  that  his  whole  ches 
and  arms  were  exposed,  for  trousers  a  piece  of  jut. 
bag  pinned  around  him,  and  no  shoes  or  stockings 
W  hat  agony  that  boy  must  have  suffered  in  the  Siberiar 
cold  before  he  died  of  filth,  starvation,  and  exposure 
And  yet  diplomacy”  prevents  us  from  taking  charge 
and  giving  aid.  But  we  are  holding  the  train! 

WE  CLIMBED  into  the  car  and  found  two  other 
dead  lying  on  the  second  tier  of  bunks  amongst  the 
living.  Nearly  every  man  in  that  car  was  sunken-eyed 
gaunt,  and  half  clad.  They  were  racked  by  terrible 
coughing.  They  had  the  stamp  of  death  on  them.  If  aid 
does  not  come  quickly  they  will  die.  We  looked  into  a  few 
cars  only,  but  at  one  window  we  saw  a  little  girl  perhaps 
eleven  years  old.  Her  father,  she  said,  had  been 
mobfi.zed  into  the  Red  Guard.  So  now  father,  mother, 
and  child  are  on  that  train  and  will  die  there.  Dr. 


The  Train  of  Death 


Rosett  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  characters  that  I 
have  ever  known.  When  1  saw  him  in  the  car  talking 
to  these  poor  wretches  and  trying  to  comfort  them. 

1  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  Good  Physician  and 
how  He,  too,  labored  among  the  maimed,  the  halt, 
and  the  blind. 

We  left  the  car  at  ten  o’clock,  as  we  had  to  attend  to 
the  distribution  of  some  clothing  for  the  Austrian 
officers.  It  is  possible  that  our  interference  may  have 
caused  it  or  that  something  has  happened  in  Vlad¬ 
ivostok  of  which  I  know  not,  but  as  we  were  at  work  in 
the  station  we  heard  that  the  train  prisoners  were  out¬ 
side.  We  hurried  out  and  found  a  ghastly  procession 
of  about  forty-five  droshkies,  each  carrying  a  load  of 
three  or  four  prisoners  under  a  Cossack  guard.  We  im¬ 
mediately  got  a  droshky  and  had  our  driver  take  his 
place  in  about  the  middle  of  the  line  so  that  he  might  be 
a  little  less  noticeable,  and  went  along  with  the  proces¬ 
sion. 

After  going  about  four  miles  we  drew  up  at  the 
Government  barracks  hospital.  There  the  prisoners 
were  taken  out  and  put  on  the  ground,  where  they  sat 
shivering,  it  being  already  4:,5  P-M-  The  Russian 
method  was  then  adopted.  About  eight  were  taken  at 
a  time,  had  their  hair  cut,  were  given  a  hot  bath,  and 
then,  with  a  pair  of  thin  slippers  on  their  feet  and  a  kind 
of  a  bathrobe  over  them,  they  walked  or  staggered  or 
were  assisted  to  another  building  some  hundred  \  ards 
away  where  there  were  rusty  iron  cots,  each  with  a 
filthy  straw  mattress  and  an  equally  filthy  pillow.  It 
showed,  however,  that  the  poor  devils  were  to  be 
allowed  some  little  comfort  as  compared  with  their 
former  condition.  We  elbowed  our  way  past  the 
guard  and  entered  the  building.  The  Cossack  com¬ 
mander,  with  whom  we  became  friendly,  assured  us  that 
quilts  were  to  be  got.  It  was  a  little  something,  but 
I  saw  among  these  people  many  whom  I  know  had  not 
long  to  live.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  they  all  look 
at  you  with  an  expression  sorrowful  in  the  extreme, 
but"  never  with  a  trace  of  bitterness.  Suffering  seems 
to  have  destroyed  in  them  the  power  to  express  anger. 

I  have  visited  the  train  at  least  ten  times  already, 
and  I  have  never  as  yet  seen  any  expression  of  any  kind 
pass  over  the  faces  of  these  poor,  tortured,  dumb 
creatures.  When  1  went  into  the  hospital  last  night, 
where  fourteen  were  lying  on  the  filthiest  straw  im¬ 
aginable,  three  of  them  turned  their  dull  eyes  on  me, 
recognized  the  Red  Cross  uniform,  and  got  upon  their 
poor  worn  knees.  One  of  them,  an  old  man  of  sixty , 
had  a  silver  crucifix  hanging  around  his  neck.  They 
sobbed  soundless,  body-racking  sobs,  and  said  in 
Russian,  “May  God  and  Jesus  Christ  bless  you  and 
keep  you  for  what  you  have  done  for  us.”  We  felt 
absolutely  repaid  for  all  our  work  of  these  days,  during 
which  time  I  have  not  bathed  or  shaved,  nor  had  my 
clothes  off  for  I  have  dropped  exhausted  on  my  bed 
when  1  have  finished  transcribing  my  notes,  and  it  was 
time  to  sleep. 

TT  IS  the  22nd  of  November.  This  morning  we  got 
1  up  at  seven  o’clock  and  left  for  the  hospital  where 
we  had  an  appointment  with  Dr.  SelesniefF,  the  military 
chief.  When  we  arrived  we  found  everything  in  a 
terrible  condition — more  than  four  hundred  patients 


with  only  three  doctors  and  three  nurses.  Two  p 
tients  had  died  during  the  night,  and  the  doctor  h< 
discovered  nearly  all  the  living  to  be  suffering  fro 
diseases  of  different  kinds,  including  two  cases 
typhus.  We  have  since  learned  that  a  week  of  so  a 
two  men  were  put  off  the  train  suffering  from  the  sai 
terrible  scourge.  I| 

1  he  hospital  at  the  doctor’s  disposal  consists  ot  thi 
Or  four  small  wooden  buildings  capable  of  holdi 
perhaps  two  hundred  persons  at  the  most.  W  hen 
arrived  we  found  the  patients  lying,  in  some  cas 
tnree  in  a  narrow  cot,  the  corridors  crowded  with  bod 
outstretched  on  the  cement  floor,  with  one  blanket 
lie  upon,  a  folded  blanket  for  a  pillow,  and  one  blan 
over  them.  To  give  an  example,  on  one  blanket  twei 
one  feet  long  eighteen  men  were  lying.  In  one  roj 
here,  in  which  there  should  be  twenty  patients,  th| 
are  crowded  fifty-two  in  all.  You  can  hardly  wj 
through  without  stepping  on  them.  The  sights  ;l 
the  atmosphere  are  over-powering. 

DR.  SELESNIEFF  gave  us  his  official  report  of 
conditions,  setting  forth,  in  corroboration  of 
stories  that  have  been  told  to  me,  that  during  j 
weeks  that  the  train  had  been  moving  to  and  fro,  pas'  ■ 
gers  had  died  daily  from  a  variety  of  causes,  inclui J 
typhus,  dysentery,  influenza,  and  ordinary  starvatf 
“The  people  on  the  train  have  remained  for  w<  s 
without  warm- food,  without  boiled  water,  and  m 
even  without  bread.  Owing  to  insufficient  nutri  1 
and  to  the  extreme  crowding,  infectious  dise  I 
developed.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  var  s 
skin  diseases.  1  have  not  had  time  to  tabulate  ( 
number  of  maladies  with  which  these  patients  I 
afflicted,  for  the  entire  energy  of  the  hospital  i< 
present  devoted  to  giving  the  patients  baths,  sha  | 
them  and  cutting  their  hair,  supplying  them 
clean  linen,  with  tea,  with  food,  and  to  finding  il 
for  them,  for  they  arrive  here  in  a  continuous  str 
According  to  the  testimony  of  officers  in  charge  0  * 
train,  the  commandant  of  the  station  reports  th.l 
had  orders  to  send  the  train  back  to  the  west,  t 
am  sure  that  among  the  passengers  there  arc  s  I 
number  of  people  so  sick  and  exhausted  that  fu  I 
sojourn  in  these  cars  will  prove  fatal.  -  I 

We  are  still  holding  the  train  by  means  of  th  1 
operation  of  the  Czech  lieutenant,  and  in  case  ot  * 
he  agrees  he  will  put  the  engine  out  of  order.  1 
night  the  station  master  showed  us  telegraph  * 
structions  to  the  effect  that  the  train  positively  * 
pull  out  at  one  a.m.,  but  it  is  still  here.  In  easel 
wire  the  lieutenant  to  obey  his  orders,  he  will  wire  * 
that  there  are  obstructions  in  the  way  but  that  4 
doing  his  best.  In  case  all  else  fails,  he  will  » 
instructions,  and  the  train  will  pull  out.  She  " 
say  four  miles  and  then  she  will  stop.  W  e  are  j  t 
by  every  means  for  a  chance  to  save  these  pi 
lives.  At  the  hospital  to-day  conditions  are  a 
as  ever — four  new  deaths,  three  now  dying,  an  * 
arrivals  pouring  in.  There  are  now  nearly  u 
hundred.  They  have  had  to  requisition  an  ol 
building  and  on  its  filthy  floor,  stretched  out  on-* 
without  pillows,  in  one  room  forty-one  by  twelv 
forty-two  men  are  lying.  Toilet  arrangemen  • 


ghtful,  and  beyond  de- 
iption  even  for  Rus- 
.  It  is  all  unspeakable. 

.  Mangct  arrived  last 
[ht,  advising  us  that 
neral  Graves  had  had 
ong  conference  with 
Japanese  and  Rus- 
i  commanders,  both 
whom  had  assured 
1  they  would  do  all 
heir  power  to  cooper- 
.  but  this  seems  to 
m  very  little. 

Ve  are  still  holding 
train  and  have  made 
mgements  with  a 
ssian  bath  some 
■e-quarters  of  a  mile 
a  here  to  wash  all 
prisoners  to-morrow 
four  hundred  and 
roubles.  They  will 
f  at  six  o’clock  in 
morning  and  walk 
ie  bath,  where  sixty 
a  time  will  clean 
hiselves.  They 

Id  be  through  in  ten  hours,  but  it  may  take  longer, 
car  has  arrived,  and  as  each  man  goes  in  to  the 
his  infested  underclothes  will  be  taken  from  him 
aurned,  and  he  will  be  given  in  exchange  a  pair 
|cks,  a  sweater,  and  a  pair  of  pajamas.  They  will 
be  out  into  new  cars.  The  authorities  do  not 
to  furnish  buckets; 


f  oung  Russian  women  held  prison¬ 
ers  by  officers  on  the  death  train 


aw  requires  this, 
I  he  point  will  have 
:  fought  out. 

'four  o’clock  in  the 
ng  of  November  22. 
Utterly  cold.  There 
heavy  snow  storm 
>ight.  Strong  left 
fe  o’clock  for  the 
'ouse  so  as  to  be 
1  and  Manget  and 
;>l  slept  in  the  box- 

I  be  on  hand  when 
Gt  prisoners  arrive, 
rtiretty  nearly  all  in 
iji  bad  throat,  so 

I I  get  up  until  it  is 
!  «  relieve  Strong  at 
t  clock. 

h  start  was  not 
■tintil  seven  thirty, 
"tenant  Novack 
'able  to  find  the 
ross  cars,  which 
shifted  during 
n  ht. 

fifteen  A.  M. 
am  at  the  bath 
e  having  just  re¬ 


lieved  Strong  who  is 
going  home  to  break¬ 
fast.  The  baths  are  all 
ready  and  we  are  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  first  con¬ 
tingent.  I  n  the  distance, 
against  the  snow,  we  can 
see  a  body  of  men  ad¬ 
vancing  very,  very 
slowly  and  with  great 
difficulty.  Many  stumble 
as  they  walk  and  have 
to  be  supported  by  the 
other  prisoners.  There 
are  in  this  party  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty 
wretched  people  escorted 
by  fifteen  guards  with 
loaded  rifles,  as  though 
these  poor  devils  had  the 
strength  to  show  fight  or 
run,  even  though  so 
minded.  It  is  all  they 
can  do  to  walk. 

The  first  sixty  have 
gone  in  and  now  there 
is  a  fire  burning  in  the 
,  ,  ,  yard  where  the  disgust¬ 

ing  clothes  are  burning.  Inside,  the  unfortunates  have 
each  been  given  a  piece  of  soap  and  are  scrubbing 
themselves  while  the  guards  carry  out  the  clothes  and 
put  them  on  the  fire.  The  wagon  has  arrived  with 
eighty  sweaters,  four  hundred  and  fifty  pairs  of  socks 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  pajamas. 

To-morrow  when  this 


A  transom  in  each  car  was 
the  only  means  of  ventilation 


train  pulls  out  it  will 
have  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-five  Red  Crosses 
on  it  but  I  must  still  call 
it  the  “train  of  death.” 
I  here  is  no  use  disguis¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  these 
people  are  nearly  all 
going  to  die,  for  as  soon 
as  the  train  shall  have 
pulled  out  the  old  con¬ 
ditions  will  return  and 
there  will  be  once  more 
the  corpses  thrown  out 
day  by  day  from  each 
car. 

November  23.  To¬ 
day  we  leave  for  Vladi¬ 
vostok.  We  have  done 
all  that  we  could  do. 
We  have  just  learned 
that  there  are  thirty  ad¬ 
ditional  cases  of  typhus 
in  the  hospital  and 
heaven  knows  how  many 
on  the  train.  We  have 
bought  buckets  and 
brooms  for  the  cars, 
which  will  help  a  little. 


A  meeting  of  the  Red  Cross  women  of  Hono¬ 
lulu— in  the  Palace  of  Queen  Liliukalam 


Later  I  came  down  from  Nikolsk  in  a  box-car  with 
three  American  soldiers.  It  was  bitterly  cold.  We 
had  no  stove,  but  by  alternately  crouching  together 
and  then  at  times  wrestling  and  mauling  each  other 
around  we  managed  to  keep  fairly  warm.  We  finally 
reached  Vladivostok  at  about  nine  forty-five.  I  am 
hoping  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  go  out  in  Siberia  with 
Dr.  Rosett  and  hunt  for  other  death  trains.  We  may 
not  have  accomplished 


the  prison  train  at  Buchedu.  It  was  suggested  in  t 
telegram  that  if  the  train  could  be  held  and  prison 
evacuated  into  the  barracks  occupied  by  the  Jap  1 
ese,  sufficient  food  could  be  purchased  in  the  vicir 
to  care  for  the  sick  until  a  relief  train  from  Viz 
vostok  could  arrive.  Another  message  on  Decern 
5th  quoted  officers  of  the  Russian  Railway  Ser 
Corps  at  Titsikar  for  Foveyordie  and  small  po  ■ 

farther  east,  as  stat 


much,  but  we  at  least 
saved  a  couple  of  hundred 
lives — for  a  time,  and  the 
object  lesson  should  count 
with  the  Russians. 


Mr.  Bukely’s  prophesy 
that  the  death  train  would 
still  be  a  death  train  was 
fulfilled.  As  it  went  on 
over  the  Trans-Siberian, 
first  west  then  east,  back 
and  forth,  driven  from 
town  to  town,  the  miser- 

able  news  of  it  kent  filtering  into  Vladivostok.  The 
official  reports  of  the  Red  Cross  Commission  on  De¬ 
cember  9,  said:  “We  had  understood  that  the  train  of 
prisoners  would  be  taken  about  ten  miles  irom  Nikolsk, 
on  account  of  the  unrest  caused  there  by  its  presence, 
and  would  be  held  at  this  distance  where  we  could 
keep  closely  in  touch  with  developments.  On  De¬ 
cember  6,  however,  Colonel  Emerson,  of  the  Russian 
Railway  Service  Corps,  telegraphed  from  Harbin  that 
the  train,  now  with  thirty-eight  cars  of  prisoners,  had 
left  Titsikar  for  Chita.  Thus  we  had  first  information 
that  the  so-called  train  of  death  was  again  on  the 
road  and  was  being  taken  into  western  Siberia.  Coionel 
Emerson  said  that  the  American  Consul  at  Harbin 
had  asked  the  Russian  general  in  charge  ot  train 
movements  on  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  to  hold 


OH,  you  dear,  dear  women  of  Honolulu.  The  first  case 
that  I  opened  came  from  you,  and  I  read  mi  the  slip, 
“ Hawaii  Chapter.”  Inside  were  warm  flannel  pajamas 
beautifully  made,  each  with  a  handkerchief  in  the  pocket 
and  a  flannel  Red  Cross  sewed  on  the  coat.  All  the  weary 
hours  that  you  hare  spent  during  the  last  four  years  in 
dear  Hawaii  making  these  things  day  after  day  would 
seem  as  nothing  to  you  if  you  had  the  privilege ,  as  1  bate 
had  of  seeing  these  garments,  sewed  and  made  by  yoiir 
lacing  hands,  clothing  the  bodies  of  these  poor  emaciated 
wrecks  in  lieu  of  the  foul  rags  that  even  now  are  burning 
IVhen  they  saw  the  Red  Cross  many  of  them  broke  down  and 
wept  and  pointed  to  the  Red  Cross  on  my  collar  and  hat. 


that  since  the  train 
left  Nikolsk,  after 
American  Red  Cross  1 
cared  for  its  people  th  j 
the  hapless  prisoners  1 
fallen  further  victim: > 
disease  and  privation,  i 
Titsikar  one  hundred  1 
twenty  were  repo  i 
dangerously  ill  and  fit  1 
had  died  since  leal 
Nikolsk.  The  Rusl 
convoy  had  fifteen 


Conditions  inside  and  tj 

side  the  cars  were  indescribable  and  the  convoy 
in  not  much  better  shape  than  the  prisoners, 
cars  averaged  thirty-two  to  thirty-three  persons « 
Colonel  Emerson’s  telegram  gave  in  detail  the  I 
ditions  in  each  car,  which  for  suffering  and  h  « 
rivaled  the  situation  of  the  train  when  it  re.  I 
Nikolsk  and  we  gave  it  attention  there.  The  loca 
road  men  had  started  a  fund  for  food  relief  at  H 
and  local  Americans  were  taking  part  in  this 
Colonel  Emerson  said  these  people  needed  mum  * 
help  if  they  were  not  all  to  perish. 

The  officers  in  charge  of  the  train  received  a  J 
gram  not  to  unload  any  of  the  prisoners  withi  a 
border  of  Manchuria  but  to  take  them  to  Chita 
at  Harbin  the  officers  were  informed  that  tm 
would  be  taken  care  of  in  the  hospital  at  Fo\e\ 


Rudolph  Bukely 


'3 


hich  is  twelve  versts  (about  eight  miles)  west  of 
arbin.  This  was  merely  a  hoax  to  get  the  train  out 
Harbin,  as  the  Foveyordie  hospital  was  inadequate 
accommodate  them  and  would  not  accept  them, 
te  officers  in  charge  of  the  train  were  absolutely  at  a 
>s  what  to  do  next,  and  were  merely  going  on  from 
int  to  point. 

The  Siberian  Commission  immediately  wired  out, 
king  if  it  would  be  possible  to  hold  the  train  at  some 
int  in  Manchuria  and  evacuate  the  people  into  a 
spital.  This  was  considered  by  the  Medical  Bureau 
absolutely  the  only  way  to  handle  the  situation, 
rticularly  since  it  was  believed  certain  that  the  train 
istituted  a  typhus  menace.  We  had  hopes  of  getting 
ne  relief  work  started,  but  our  next  information 
s  that  the  train  had  gone  west  beyond  Chita, 
rhus  it  is  evident  that  thirty-eight  cars  of  prisoners 
being  moved  slowly  from  point  to  point,  while  the 
of  dead  and  dying  grows  appallingly.  This  is  a 
phic  illustration  of  some  of  the  conditions  in  Siberia, 
mother  week.  The  Commission’s  report  on  the  16th 
December  said,  “The  chapters  of  tragic  incidents  in 
nection  with  the  death  train,  first  heard  of  at 
lolsk  and  there  handled  by  the  Red  Cross,  are 
ving  weekly.  As  reported  last  week  this  train  was 
led  on  toward  Chita,  and  the  Red  Cross  was 
.‘avoring  to  have  it  stopped  at  some  point  where 


the  dying  inmates  could  be  evacuated  for  hospital 
treatment,  and  thus  play  a  humane  part  as  well  as 
possibly  prevent  epidemic  disease.  It  now  appears 
that  after  rolling  toward  the  west  this  train  has  again 
been  turned  and  headed  toward  Vladivostok.  On 
December  ioth  it  was  reported  to  the  Army  Intelligence 
Department  that  the  train  had  passed  Manchuria 
Mation  on  December  7th  en  route  to  Chita,  and  that 
while  at  Manchuria  Station  the  prisoners  had  received 
substantial  aid.  The  local  Americans  of  the  Army 
and  the  Russian  Railway  Service  provided  food  for 
one  day,  and  the  Japanese  general  was  able  to  furnish 
further  relief.  Medical  attention  and  food  were  given 
at  this  point  and  the  train  then  went  on  toward  Chita. 

Three  days  later  another  telegram  came  in  showing 
that  the  train  had  been  turned  back  from  the  west  and 
was  probabiy  in  the  vicinity  of  Titsikar  in  the  middle 
of  Manchuria  on  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway.  Again 
an  effort  is  being  made  to  have  it  stopped  and  its  in¬ 
mates  given  hospital  attention.  The  situation  is,  of 
course,  that  the  train  is  simply  being  passed  from 
point  to  point,  the  authorities  at  each  place  refusing 
to  allow  the  prisoners  to  be  taken  out  of  the  train  or 
the  train  to  remain  within  its  jurisdiction.” 

On  and  on,  days  and  nights,  weeks  running  into 
months  the  wretched  company  ever  dwindling  as  death 
takes  its  cruel  and  incessant  toll. 


WHITE  IRIS 


By  Bliss  Carman 


VA/ HITE  Iris  was  a  princess 
v  v  In  a  kingdom  long  ago, 
Mysterious  as  moonlight 
And  silent  as  the  snow. 

She  drew  the  world  in  wonder 
And  swayed  it  with  desire. 

Ere  Babylon  was  builded 
Or  a  stone  laid  in  Tyre. 

Yet  here  within  my  garden. 

Her  loveliness  appears 
Undimmed  by  any  sorrow 
Of  all  the  tragic  years. 

How  kind  that  earth  should  treasure 
So  beautiful  a  thing — 

All  mystical  enchantment, 

To  stay  our  hearts  in  spring. 


“ Her  three  hoys  clung 
about  her,  holding  to  her 
by  arm,  hand,  and  skirt” 


THE  SONS  OF 
JOHN  SWANSON 

By  George  Madden  Martin 


Illustrated  63 
J.  0.  Todab, 


£T  use*?*?  u 


THE  big  man  in  the  blue  coat  and  the  brass  but¬ 
tons  of  a  petty  officer  brought  with  him  a  sense 
of  wide  spaces.  From  a  square  face,  a  pair  o 
keen  eyes  looked  about  him  from  between  narrowed  lids. 

The  size  of  the  man  seemed  to  disconcert  him.  He 
sat  down  gingerly,  but  even  so  the  chair  creaked.  ut 
ting  his  cap  on  the  floor  beside  him,  he  placed  his  hands 
on  either  blue-clad  knee  and  looked  at  Mary  Horne.  , 
“Oh,  well,”  said  John  Swanson,  Chief  Boatswain  s 
Mate,  Mine-Sweeping  Division,  United  States  Nava 
Reserve,  “  1  called  here  to-day— just  compelled  to.  b  1- 


nancial  trouble  brings  me.  This  is  my  last  pla, 
I  know  of  to  turn  to.  1  heard  from  a  mate  0 
Tompkinsville  that  you  advise  with  soldiers  and 
in  trouble  and  1  came  my  first  opportunity  to  get 
The  mine-sweepers  are  out  all  the  time,  ma  am 
man  can  get  shore-leave  very  little.” 

He  picked  up  his  cap  with  its  visor  and  gold 
turning  it  in  his  great  hands.  _  ( 

“  I  shall  ask  you  a  straight  question,  ma  am. 

an  American  citizen  r” 

Mary  Horne  nodded,  a  brisk  young  woman,  a. 


George  Madden  Martin 


own  as  the  powerful  name  of  a  powerful  father  carries 
3  daughter,  smiling  as  her  mind  ran  back  along  the 
es  of  her  descent  to  those  forebears  who  made  a  home 
>m  the  wilderness  even  for  this  same  Mary  Horne, 
-  child  of  their  inheritance. 

Then  1  shall  ask  you  one  more  straight  question 
am.  I  shall  ask  you  if  it  is  tolerable  that  one  man,’ 
iser  or  Ludendorff,  one  will-power  in  any  country  on 
:  earth,  should  break  up  the  happiness  of  the 'million 
le  families?  Families  that  are  so  busy  with  living 
i  trying  to  do  their  best  they  oftentimes  did  not 
iw  what  was  going  on  in  the  world  around  them  until 
>  war  breaks  up  their  happiness?” 
he  big  man  stopped,  breathing  hard,  recovered  him- 
and  resumed.  “  Maybe,  ma’am,  mv  story  is  not  so 
rt  nor  my  English  so  good,  that  you  can  give  me  the 
e  to  listen?” 

lary  Horne  spoke  sincerely.  "  But  if  you  have  made 
want  to  hear  your  story?” 

I  thank  you,  ma  am.  1  am  an  American  citizen, 
first  papers  having  been  taken  out  in  1912.  I  hold 
■ate’s  license,  Swedish,  but  when  the  United  States 
f  m,to  war’  1  enlisted  in  the  navy.  As  an  American 
en  I  give  my  best  as  1  know  how.  I  ask  you,  is  it  so 
I  for  a  man  to  find  how  to  be  the  best  citizen  right 
v  so  quick  in  a  country  of  different  language  and 
>ms.  If  you  think  about  this  1  say  you  will  con- 
the  newcomer  does  pretty  well  on  the  whole? 


1 5 


e  big  Swede’s  smile  as  he  looked  at  Mary  was  very 
Shall  I  tell  you  why?  Because  he  has  come 
/nerica  to  be  an  American  through  no  person’s  will 
rust  his  own!” 

leaned  back  and,  having  regarded  Mary  trium- 
i:ly,  returned  to  his  story,  a  great  forefinger  point- 
t  his  words  upon  the  palm  of  the  other  hand 
came  to  America  six  years  ago.  My  three  sons 
Viohn,  five  years  old,  Gustav,  three  years  old,  and 
7  one  year.  Also  was  my  wife,  twenty-three  years 
■  very  pretty  woman,  miss.  I  love  to  tell  you  how 
is  my  wife,  Gerda,  but  troubled  to  leave  her 
V  Jen^Gerling-  a  fisherman  living  on  the  island  of 
in.d’  Sweden,  in  the  Baltic  Sea.  Jens  Ceding 
his  own  boat  which  made  him  just  a  little  big 
i«own  mind  over  his  neighbors  and  for  this  reason 
vuld  not  come  with  us  to  America.  My  wife’s 
lr  was  dead."  y 

Nhat  ’brought  you  and  your  wife  from  Sweden  to 

Tat  brought  me  from  that  island  in  the  Baltic 

UfinHamiA?  ThC  h°Pe’  ma’3m’  that  sons 
n  T V"  enCa  the  life  their  father  never  had. 
n  that  my  sons  shall  not  work  so  hard  just  to  live 

more  that  their  courage  is  worn  out  while  they 

nfleeK  8  h  °yS,'  1  WCm  °Ut  with  the  men  in  the 

h.  vnnn  Vf™  WaS  tWdVe  yearS  old’  nor  had  anF 

>oung  life  nor  any  schooling  from  that  day  ” 


There  do  be  a  claim  in  my  family  of  Swanson,  com- 
ing  from  Visby,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island  of  Gott- 
land,  that  one  Olaf  Swanson,  in  ten  hundred  and  some 
year,  sailed  across  the  uncharted  western  seas  to-  the 
land  which  is  now  called  America.” 

The  smile  now  was  openly  roguish.  “So,  maybe, 
miss,  I  shall  say  to  you  that  1  came  to  make  claim  for 
my  sons  to  a  foot-hold  on  the  land  that  Olaf  Swanson 
their  forefather,  discovered?” 

He  shook  his  big  blonde  head,  grave  once  more.  “  For 
myself,  1  came  too  late.  Take  but  the  one  thing  that 
never  shall  speak  the  English  tongue  very  good.  I 
used  my  courage  up  when  I  was  young.  1  am  not  talk¬ 
ing  too  much  of  my  affairs,  and  too  long,  miss?” 

Then  I  will  say  more  how  I  feel  about  it.  I  ask  you 
1!  it  would  not  mean  more  protection  for  governments 
than  all  the  standing  armies  in  the  world  if  we  would 
teach  every  little  family,  rich  or  poor,  that  the  world 
is  no  safer  than  the  sum  of  its  miseries,  and  no  happier 
than  the  sum  of  its  poverty?  Every  family  would  look 
to  it  then  that  no  boy  of  twelve,  whoever  or  whatever 
he  be,  labors  by  the  side  of  grown  men  for  the  food  it 
!akf!°  keeP  hl™  alive-  I  brought  my  sons  to  America 
that  they  should  have  children’s  rights  to  be  children 
until  their  tender  years  are  through  with.  1  don’t 
know  that  I  ever  laughed  for  just  happiness  as  a  boy, 
miss,  after  I  was  twelve  years  old.  I  came  to  America 
that  my  three  sons  should  laugh  while  they  are  youn- 
I  say  I  came  for  that!”  J  y 


ran  u  the  PeUy  °fficer’  ,ate  a  Swedish  fish- 

ecforw'".b!ue  coat’  whlte  sh'>t,  and  black  tie, 

1  he  r  three  chevrons  in  scarlet  showing 

>  TueVebeIoW  Crossed  anchors  and  an 

s  6'  Th'S  tiP1-e  the  man’s  smile-  in  addition 
veetness,  was  a  bit  roguish. 


J^TARY  HORNE,  feeling  the  change  in  the  man’s 
voice,  looked  up.  The  vein  in  the  big  forehead 
beneath  the  up-standing  flaxen  hair  was  swollen  and 
throbbing.  The  fist  resting  on  the  knee  had  clenched. 

f  our  years  ago  in  June,  when  we  had  been  settled 
here  in  New  York  for  two  years,  my  wife’s  father,  Jens 
Gerhng  in  Gottland,  came  down  with  a  sickness,  and 
wrote  that  he  must  see  his  only  child  again  before  he 
died  I  follow  the  sea  in  America,  also,  miss,  at  that 
time  eing  mate  on  a  coast  steamer  bringing  fruit  from 
Yucatan,  so  if  my  wife  went  she  had  to  take  the  boys 
now  seven,  five,  and  three.  It  required  my  savings  for 
those  two  years,  but  my  wife  felt  she  had  to  go.  You 
follow  what  happened?  1  have  not  seen  my  wife  and 
my  sons  since;  I  lose  four  years  out  of  the  life  of  that 
little  family  that  I  love. 

My  wife  s  father  was  a  long  and  a  sorrowful  time  in 
the  going,  it  often  being  so  when  the  body  is  paralyzed. 
He  lay  on  his  bed  by  the  window  begging  that  she  will 
not  leave  him  till  he  dies.  She  writes  to  me  that  she 
has  to  stay. 

A  little  house,  it  is,  Jens  Gerling’s,  on  the  east  coast 
ot  uottland,  close  upon  the  shore  of  the  sea.  In  the 
summertime  the  boat  comes  in  once  a  week  with  the 
mail,  in  the  wintertime  not  at  all.  My  wife’s  father 
had  sold  his  boat  to  add  to  his  very  little  savings  before 
she  got  there.  My  wife  and  my  sons  got  to  Gottland 
in  J  uly,  1914.  I  ask  you  to  remember  what  happened 
in  August?” 

«?.ermany  °Pened  war  upon  an  unprepared  world.” 

j  y  wde  s  father  could  not  live,  and  seems  too  he 
could  not  die.  It  is  necessary  that  I  here  in  America 
stay  at  my  job  as  mate  that  I  may  send  them  money. 


The  Sons  of  John  Swanson 


When  in  eleven  months  that  poor  man,  helpless  as  a 
baby,  dies,  the  Baltic,  the  centre  of  mine  and  sub¬ 
marine  business,  is  become  the  terror  of  the  little  boats, 
and  my  wife  is  trapped  on  that  island  and  cannot  get 
away.  I  tried  to  get  me  a  passport  to  go  to  Gottland, 
but  on  account  of  my  foreign  birth  it  is  refused  to  me. 
For  the  same  reason  1  failed  when  I  tried  to  ship  as  a 
common  sailor  to  Sweden.  1  come  to  my  trouble  now, 
ma’am,  for  the  which  I  need  the  help  of  some  one. 

“Yes?” 

“This  is  so  dear  a  little  family  to  me,  and  things  are 
very  bad  over  there,  not  only  with  my  wife  and  my  sons, 
every  creature  left  on  that  island  being  in  need.  From 
the  start  of  the  war  the  boats  of  the  fishing  fleets  were 
seized  or  were  sunk,  and  the  situation  early  was  grave. 
For  two  years  1  sent  money  to  my  wife  each  month, 
sometimes  she  getting  it,  sometimes  not.  Here  miss, 
is  a  paper  from  my  commanding  officer  at  Staten  Island, 
testifying  to  me  since  I  entered  the  navy.  He  states 
that  1  made  an  allotment  to  my  wife  of  $30  a  month 
to  which  the  Government  adds  $37-50-  My  wife  should 
have  received  $67.50  a  month  now  for  fourteen  months. 
My  last  letter  from  her  came  in  July.  It  was  written 
to  me  in  May.  For  one  year  my  wife  has  had  no  money 
from  me,  from  the  Government,  or  from  anybody.  Cut 
off  from  the  world,  all  the  able-bodied  men  of  .the  island 
are  gone.  My  son  John  is  eleven  years  old.  My  wife 


says  that  for  one  year  he  has  gone  out  at  daylight  to  gc 
food  for  the  island  families  with  the  old  men  in  the  fe' 
leaky  boats  remaining.  Like  it  was  with  his  father 
is  with  him,  only  worse.  What  chances  my  wife  h< 
had  to  get  to  the  main  land  and  come  home  she  cou! 
not  take  for  she  had  no  money.”  I 

The  big  manstruckhis  knee  with  that  fist.  “Wht 
I  got  that  letter  in  July,  I  had  twenty  dollars  at  han< 
1  cabled  this  to  my  wife,  six  dollars  of  it  going  for  tl 
cable.  Messages  to  Sweden  are  under  suspicion  by  tl 
Allies;  1  do  not  know  or  not  if  my  cable  went  through 
He’ brought  out  another  paper.  “1  wrote  to  tl 
War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  at  Washington.  Two  da 
ago  1  got  this  answer,  since  when  I  have  spent  n 
thought  and  my  time  with  the  help  of  everybody 
know  to  meet  the  conditions  put  to  me,  at  the  last  coi 

ing  to  you.”  u  J 

He  read  from  the  second  paper  slowly.  "On  Mar 
1st,  a  check  for  $476.00,  seven  months’  accumulat 
allotment  and  allowance,  was  sent  to  Mrs.  John  Sw; 
son,  Gottland,  Sweden.  This  check,  unlike  the  montl 
one’s  which  come  back  unclaimed,  has  never  been 
turned.  From  the  statement  made  by  Mrs.  Swan; 
in  her  letter  which  you  send  to  us,  it  is  evident  this  ch( 
has  not  reached  her,  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  war, 
its  loss  on  some  torpedoed  ship.  At  the  request  of  y< 
commanding  officer,  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bun 


“From  the  start  of  the  war  the  boats  of 
the  fishing  fleet  were  seized  or  sank’’ 


issue  another  check  cov- 
g  this  amount,  and  the 
:eeding  amounts  due  Mrs. 
mson  up  to  this  present 
5,  August  30,  1918,  stop- 
35  payment  on  all  pre- 
ng  checks,  if  you  or  any 
-.he  war  relief  organiza- 
s  can  assure  the  Bureau 
can  get  this  check 
kigh  to  Mrs.  John  Swan- 
in  Gottland,  Sweden.” 

I  ary  Horne  arose,  the 
d  of  her  forebears  in  her. 
y’s  fortune,  apart  from 
hing  she  might  receive 
1  her  father,  was  in  seven 
es,  never  mind  how 
re,  since  that  forefather 
it  not  have  approved 
in  the  establishing  of 
•epublic,  contributed  the 
se  “that  labor  may  be 
ly  burdened.” 
rhaps  John  Swanson, 
aut  knowing  it,  had 
1  something  to  Mary, 
e  cheeks  were  brilliant 
ler  eyes  resolute.  “We 
»et  this  money  to  Mrs. 
son  and  your  sons,  Mr. 

;son,  or  the. foreign  de¬ 
cent  in  one  of  the  largest  banks  in  New  York  City 
lliave  to  explain  why.” 

[,  the  red  tape,  and  the  cruel  days  passing;  but 
1  Horne  and  Mr.  Sadler  of  the  foreign  department 
fe  bank  did  it. 

.ief  Boatswain’s  Mate  Swanson,  before  the  day  of 
nal  consummation,  having  had  all  the  leave  and 
coming  to  him,  Mary  wrote  him  in  the  care  of  his 
sanding  officer. 

e  have  arranged  with  Washington,  through  Mr. 

I',  to  cable  Mrs.  Swanson  to-day,  September  18th, 
)f  the  Red  Cross  representative  in  Stockholm, 
n,  nine  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars,  less  the 
it  transmitting.  The  same  to  be  gotten  to  her 
J  Red  Cross  representative,  this  official  to  ascer- 
vhether  or  not  she  has  received  any  previous 
i  States  Government  checks,  and  to  cable  a  reply 
New  York  bank.  The  cost  of  this  is  $75.94,  of 
S25.94  is  included  in  the  cost  of  the  words,  at 
tt-eight  cents  a  word,  the  balance  in  the  transmis- 
0  f  the  money.  Mr.  Sadler  at  the  same  time  is 
dg  an  explanation  to. the  censor  so  the  cable  will 
P  mitted  to  go  through.” 

hthe  sixth  day  of  December,  Mrs.  Swanson  and 
iree  boys,  eleven,  nine,  and  five  years  old,  arrived 
Nth  River,  New  York  City. 

■l  y  Horne  was  there  to  meet  them;  John  Swanson 
5  it.  He  was  on  a  mine-sweeper  loaded  with  steel 
e"  to  insure  its  deeper  draught,  an  ocean  David 
ng  before  the  bow  of  an  ocean  giant,  the  George 
1 smgton ,  carrying  a  President  of  the  United  States 


to  proclaim  a  creed  founded 
on  the  faith  of  the  Republic’s 
fathers  that  war  is  the  sink 
and  sewer  of  injustices,  and 
that  the  mbral  conduct  of  "the 
world  rests  on  truth,  justice, 
and  the  freedom  of  all 
peoples.  One  likes  to  think 
of  a  possible  phantom  ship 
leading  the  cortege,  craft  of 
a  by-gone  day;  one  Olaf 
Swanson,  Norseman  mariner, 
at  the  high,  sharp  prow! 

Mrs.  John  Swanson,  in  a 
blue  suit  and  plaid  coat, 
showed  that  she  had  been 
indeed  a  very  pretty  woman; 
but  to-day,  the  blue  eyes 
gazing  from  a  gaunt  face  that 
should  have  been  but  was  no 
longer  young,  seemed  to 
speak  dumbly  of  sorrow  and 
fearful  sig.its,  sufferings,  and 
battling  woes. 

Her  three  boys  clung  about 
her,  holding  to  her  by  arm, 
hand,  and  skirt,  yellow-haired 
little  chaps  with  blonde  skins 
and  blue  eyes.  They  straight- 
gazed  with  a  terrible  gravity 
— these  three  lads,  eleven, 
nine,  and  five — in  nonde¬ 
script  clothes  and  sailor  caps,  as  though  a  too  great 
knowledge  of  dire  things  had  forever  sobered  their  souls. 

In  the  succeeding  days  of  Mrs.  Swanson’s  inter¬ 
course  and  friendship  with  Mary  Horne,  wherein  Mary 
helped  her  find  a  flat  near  a  public  school  and  settle 
herself  with  her  small  possessions  taken  from  storage, 
Mrs.  Swanson  spoke  of  her  experiences  only  once. 

“There  was  not  an  able-bodied  man,  not  a  boy  over 
sixteen,  left  on  my  side  of  the  island.” 

Mary  Horne  did  not  quite  grasp  Mrs.  Swanson’s 
meaning". 

“Gone  away?” 

“  Dead,  sunk  with  their  boats  by  the  submarines, 
blown  up  by  the  mines,  or  missing.  In  the  last  year, 

I  myself  and  my  boys  dug  graves  and  buried  five 
bodies  near  our  little  house,  strange  fishermen  washed 
up  on  our  shore  by  the  seas.” 

John  Swanson  arrived  at  home  for  Christmas  and  he 
and  Mary  Horne,  on  meeting,  shook  hands. 

“I  shall  ask  you  now,  miss,  still  another  straight 
question.  Will  you,  who  are  so  kind,  and  also  are  an 
American,  from  time  to  time  advise  with  me,  who  must 
be  away  from  home  so  much,  how  to  make  proper  citi¬ 
zens  of  my  sons?  But  before  that,  1  shall  ask  you  an¬ 
other  question:  How  shall  I  bring  the  laughter  of  little 
children  back  to  my  sons’  eyes?” 

Mary  Horne,  to  her  own  amazement,  burst  out  crying. 

John  Swanson  was  appalled  and  concerned. 

But -it, is  all  over  now,  miss.  And  1  ask  you  if  it 
shall  ever  be  so  again — that  one  man,  one  will,  or  one 
people,  shall  have  the  power  to  break  up  the  happiness 
of  the  million  little  families  like  my  own?” 


“  ‘Financial  trouble  brings  me,’  said 
John  Swanson.  ‘This  is  my  last 
-place  I  know  of  to  turn  to’  ” 


PLOTTI N  G  t h c 

By  H  e  n  r  ' 


Lieutenant  IVorthington’ s  plane  over  Missis¬ 
sippi,  showing  bayou  country  near  the  Gulf 


TO  AN  air  pilot  on  a  cross-country  flight  an  air  map 
is  more  than  a  guide.  It  is  a  chart  that,  by  big 
outstanding  landmarks,  shows  the  straight 
course  and  points  to  safe  landings.  Landmarks  and 
landing  fields  save  time  in  flying — the  one  in  distance, 
the  other  by  eliminating  crashes  with  consequent  loss 
of  planes  and  often  lives.  Landmarks  from  the  sky 
have  to  be  big.  They  must  loom!  By  their  outline, 
color,  or  size  they  must  give  the  location  instantly 
to  the  anxious  pilot  shooting  down  out  of  the  clouds, 
and  point  the  way  to  the  nearest  landing  field.  Air 
maps  of  this  kind  are  not,  as  many  believe,  a  continuous 
picture  of  the  ground  underneath  as  the  plane  flies  along. 
Such  a  film  would  show  too  much  detail  for  the  air 
pilot  and  be  too  expensive  to  make.  On  a  4,500  mile 
trans-continental  flight  for  instance,  at  5,000  feet  ele¬ 
vation,  with  a  6  x  6  camera,  more  than  12,000  exposures 
would  be  required.  Neither  do  air  maps  resemble  the 
highly  colored  maps  that  hang  on  the  wall.  They  are 
strips  of  the  big  map  worked  out  in  detail  on  a  roll 
attached  to  the  instrument  board  in  front  of  the  pilot. 
As  they  unwind  they  showr  a  string  of  cities,  mountains, 
rivers,  oil  tanks,  railroads,  race  tracks,  and  particularly 
objects  which,  from  the  air,  form  sharp  and  distinct 
figures. 

Pilots  say  that  race  tracks  and  symmetrical  parkwrays 
make  the  most  conspicuous  landmarks.  Their  out¬ 


lines  may  be  seen  at  great 
distances.  Cities,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  smoke  which 
usually  hangs  over  them, 
are  apt  to  be  indistinct  or 
missed  entirely.  Isolated 
mountains  or  serrated 
ranges  are  more  easily  seen 
than  cities,  and  rivers 
show  stronger  than  either. 

Highways  are  distin¬ 
guished  easily  only  when  the  soil  is  of  whil 
clay  or  limestone.  Eastern  railroads  show  u 
more  plainly  than  do  those  of  the  West  (except 
desert  sand)  because  eastern  roads  bum  co 
and  the  road  bed  is  generally  of  cinders,  whi 
many  of  the  roads  in  the  West  use  oil  for  fu 
and  soil  for  their  road  beds. 

Cities  have  a  distinct  individuality.  The 
are  white,  gray,  brown,  and  red  cities,  rouiv 
square,  and  oblong  cities.  All  -these  facts  fir 
their  way  to  the  air  map;  and  in  order  to  che, 
up,  pilots  on  cross-country  flights  frequently  con 
down  close  enough  to  read  the  names  on  railro: 
station  sign  boards.  Knowing  this,  many  citi 
on  the  air  routes  have  laid  down  large,  whi 
numerals  or  letters  in  parks,  race  tracks,  or  plaz 
which  may  easily  be  seen  from  the  sky  and  whi. 
indicate  to  the  pilot  the  name  of  the  town. 

In  the  West  the  towns  are  using  ground  symbc 
resembling  cattle  brands.  Pilots  far  up  in  the  si 
will  see  a  town  under  them  that  may  seem  familiar 
its  outlines,  but  that  “Bar  Three”  or  “Diamond” 
“101,”  flat  on  the  ground  in  white,  settles  any  dou 
as  to  the  town’s  identity. 

During  the  past  winter  Army  planes  from  all  t 
training  fields  of  the  South  have  been  flying  in  rad 
lines  from  their  airdromes  locating  landmarks  a;  1 
landing  fields,  photographing  them,  collecting  data 
mileage,  compass  courses,  and  air  currents;  all  of  whk 
as  fast  as  it  is  collected,  is  being  sent  to  Washing! 
where  it  is  analyzed  and  tabulated;  and  the  air  lar  j 
thus  created  are  hooked  to  each  other  on  the  Air  Sen 
map  of  the  U.  S.  A.  like  blocks  in  a  jig-saw  puzz 
Next  summer  this  work  will  be  extended  to  the  Nor 
ern  states.  Already  two  great  south  trans-continen 
routes  have  begun  to  assume  shape,  notably  the  S 
Diego-J acksonville  route  and  with  it  the  Jacksonvii 
Washington-New  York  route,  which  together  w 
mapped  by  a  squadron  of  four  planes  that  practice 
blazed  a  trail  in  the  air  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

It  took  this  squadron,  in  elapsed  time,  thirty-two  d; 
to  cover  the  distance;  actually  the  planes  were  in 
air  only  fifty-five  hours.  Extremely  bad  weatf  1 


WHAT  of  avi: 

tion  after  th 
war  ?  There  is  a  tr 
mendous  amount  c 
knowledge  all  i 
hand  ready  for  th 
airplanes  of  peac 
Technical  knowledf 
of  the  plane  and  < 
the  air  has  been  it 
creased  a  thousan 
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>btain  more  detail 
irom  cross  -  count ly 
iying.  Here  is  the 
lory  of  a  trip  from 
an  Diego  to  New 
ork,  made  for  the 
urpose  of  gathering 
^formation  of  air 
jrrents  and  prevaii- 
ig  winds,  of  land- 
narks,  and  of  safe 
(elds  for  landing 
laces. 


bartering  for  oil  and  gaso¬ 
lene,  and  encouraging  citi¬ 
zens  to  build  landing  fields 
consumed  most  of  the 
time;  and  after  overcom¬ 
ing  all  obstacles,  flying 
4,500  miles,  and  landing 
his  squadron  safe  and 
sound  in  New  York,  Major 
Albert  D.  Smith,  in  com¬ 
mand  of  this  flight,  took 
te  “flu”  in  a  Broadway  trolley  car  and  was 
romptly  put  to  bed;  otherwise,  he  would  be  writ- 
g  this  tale  himself.  It  is  just  as  “Al”  Pyle, 
te  of  the  Major’s  pilots  said,  “This  here  flying 
all  right,  only  you  have  to  keep  coming  down 
ost  of  the  time  for  oil  and  gas  and  ‘flu’  and 
ings.” 

Pyle  is  a  prairie  product  and  a  graduate  of  the 
niversity  of  Kansas.  He  is  more  than  six  feet 
111,  brown  as  an  Indian,  and  good  to  look  at. 

'his  young  Oklahoma  giant  was  plowing  the 
found  and  raising  stock  before  he  won  his  wings 
;d  was  detailed  by  the  Army  to  teach  flying 
cdets  how  to  “stunt.”  Lieutenant  Robert  S. 
Worthington,  second  in  command,  an  engineer 
3d  a  graduate  of  Leland  Stanford,  was  running 
Keys  and  shooting  oil  wells  before  he  got  into  the 
/r  Service.  Major  James  H.  McKee,  the  flight  sur- 
bn,  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
fnnsylvania,  but  the  only  professional  duty  that  fell 
t  his  lot  during  the  whole  flight  was  patching  up  torn 
vig  surfaces  with  adhesive  tape.  Lieutenant  H.  D. 
AiLean,  the  other  pilot  and  a  North  Carolinian,  came 
u  from  the  ranks  in  the  Signal  Corps;  Lieuten- 
a:  John  W.  Evans  was  the  photographer;  Sergeants 
I'  P.  Blanton  and  Wm.  G.  Lewis,  master  electri- 
crs,  were  originally  automobile  mechanics  and  repair 
nn. 

vlajor  Smith  was  not  a  tenderfoot  to  the  hazards  of 
a  ross-country  flight  of  these  dimensions.  For  the 
fi  t  two  or  three  davs  out  he  knew  he  had  hundreds  of 
ires  over  mountains  and  deserts,  and  that  a  forced 
ading  there  meant  loss  of  planes  if  not  of  life.  He 


Alt 


as 


about  preparing  for  this  flight  as  carefully 
■lugh  he  were  going  over  the  German  lines.  The 
binary  maps  he  used  showed  railroads,  rivers,  cities, 
11  in  addition  located  most  of  the  mountain  ranges 
n  gave  the  height  of  the  principal  peaks, 
le  also  devised  a  set  of  emergency  signals  by  which 
omunications  could  be  had  from  ground  to  the  air. 
T  n  he  and  his  pilots  practiced  emergency  landings, 
b  hese  rehearsals  Major  Smith  would  be  the  first  down, 
1’ag  in  low  circles  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground  to 


A  striking  picture  oj  Bedloe’s  Island  and  the 
Statue  oj  Liberty  taken  from  an  airplane 


locate  every  ditch,  wire,  or  other  obstacle  that  might 
crack  up  a  plane.  \\  hen  satisfied  of  his  ground  he 
came  to  earth,  climbed  out  of  his  cock  pit  and  by  lay¬ 
ing  on  the  ground  two  white  strips  of  cloth,  each  six 
feet  by  one,  gave  his  commands  to  the  planes  above. 
If  laid  in  the  form  of  a  “T”  the  strips  indicated,  that 
the  other  planes  were  to  follow  him  down  and  land  on 
the  “T”  where  he  placed  it.  If  placed  in  the  form  of  an 
angle  “V”  they  meant  that  the  “trouble  shooter”  (me¬ 
chanic)  was  wanted  in  a  hurry.  If  cross-wise,  in  an“X  ”, 
that  the  flight  surgeon  was  to  come  down  fast  regardless 
of  landing  conditions.  If  in  two  parallel  lines  it  meant 
that  there  had  been  a  crash,  the  plane  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed,  there  was  no  use  of  landing,  and  to  “go  on.” 

The  start  for  El  Paso  was  made  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  December  4th,  the  sun  having  already'  begun  to  drop 
into  the  Pacific.  There  was  plenty  of  afternoon  light 
left  in  the  upper  strata  from  where  the  planes  might 
see  leagues  and  leagues  in  that  clear  air,  and  where, 
after  getting  well  over  the  highest  mountain  peak,  the 
flight  commander  could,  by  looking  over  his  shoulder, 
see  far  down  behind  him  the  smoke  and  blur  of  San 
Diego.  In  the  foreground  to  his  right  he  could  see 
Laguna  Salado;  to  his  left  the  Salton  Sea,  big  and  wide 
ever  since  the  Colorado  flooded  its  banks  several  years 
ago.  Between  these  two  in  a  straight  line  ahead,  some¬ 
where  beyond  the  desert,  lay  Calexico,  his  first  stop. 


The  Capitol  at  Washington  with  the  Congressional  Library  in  the  background,  and 
the  House  Office  Building  on  the  right,  taken  from  an  airplane  3,000  feet  high 


The  log  of  one  of  the  pilots  on  the  start  reads: 
“Circled  the  field  and  climbed  to  5,000  feet,  where  we 
got  into  formation  and  headed  for  the  mountains. 
Kept  climbing  as  we  neared  the  foothills  and  soon  had 
9,000  feet  altitude.  The  mountains  were  not  snow 
clad  except  in  a  few  places.  The  coloring  was  beautiful 
— browns,  deep  purples,  and  blues.  We  crossed  a  coast 
range  and  the  Superstition  Mountains.  Not  so  many 
years  ago  burro  trains,  packed  with  miners’  supplies, 
took  weeks  to  make  this  passage.  We  are  making  it 
in  less  than  an  hour.  Looking  down  we  can  count  all 
the  trails  at  a  glance.  We  can  see  the  water  holes, 
some  with  stockades  built  around  them.  We  can  see 
deep  down  into  the  canons.  They  are  dark  slits  in 
the  yellow  terrain  for  miles.  Forty  minutes  gone; 
we  are  coming  out  on  the  desert  and  following  mile 
after  mile  over  flat  sand  and  rolling  sand  dunes.  Cross¬ 
ing  the  desert  we  run  into  fog  and  drifting  mist.  Here 
one  of  the  planes  disappears  from  the  formation.  We 
try  to  locate  him  but,  lest  another  should  become  sep¬ 
arated  and  the  squadron  become  further  reduced,  we 
push  on.  In  an  hour  from  the  start  we  are  over  Calexi¬ 
co.  The  mountain  shadows  are  shutting  off  the  light. 
There  is  a  mob  of  people  under  us  but  a  very  small 
field.” 

Right  here  it  may  be  said  that  all  the  practice  plans  for 
landing  went  awry.  In  response  to  Smith’s  wire  notify¬ 
ing  the  town  he  was  coming  and  asking  for  the  marking 
of  a  field,  the  citizens  had  turned  out  en  masse.  Auto¬ 
mobiles,  buggies,  saddle  animals,  men,  women,  and 
children  were  there  awaiting  the  flyers,  grouped  around 
a  square  that  from  the  air  looked  the  size  of  a  band 


stand.  Calexico  was  there  with  everything  but  I 
field  and,  to  make  things  more  exciting,  the  stick 
Li'eutentant  Pyle’s  plane  went  dead  and  a  second  la 
that  of  Lieutenant  Worthington.  Both  were  direc 
over  the  crowd  with  no  place  to  come  down  but 
the  miniature  field.  So  they  landed,  willy-ni 
dropping  unceremoniously  ahead  of  their  command 
officer.  They  hit  the  ground  simultaneously  fr 
different  directions  and  at  right  angles,  a  collision  be 
avoided  only  by  the  skill  of  the  pilots.  Pyle  ne 
touched  the  field,  but  went  over  an  irrigation  dit 
through  a  fence,  and  into  a  patch  of  alfalfa.  Wor 
ington  struck  the  landing  field  all  right  but  rolled  0 
it,  missing  the  crowd  on  the  edge  and  landing  ii 
shower  of  white  as  his  plane  mowed  down  a  field 
blooming  cotton.  After  them  went  the  populace,  he 
skelter,  eager  to  feel  of  the  pilots,  not  giving  a  thou 
to  the  planes  over  their  heads  and  rapidly  settling 
them.  All  got  down  safely,  however.  Nobody 
hurt  and  the  welcome  was  prodigious! 

With  a  head  wind  against  them  the  planes  ir 
the  next  day  for  Phoenix,  250  miles  away,  reachin 
in  less  than  four  hours,  flying  a  compass  course  stra 
across  country  to  Yuma,  passing  over  one  edge  of 
California  desert  and  the  adjoining  mountains  to  ( 
Bend. 

The  entry  on  one  of  their  logs  reads:  “The  pici 
under  us  is  Big  Art.  Still  in  the  mountains’  pur 
great  splashes  of  green  and  white  are  beginning  to  sh 
Must  be  alfalfa  and  the  long  staple  white  cotton  w 
heard  about.  Much  color,  big  proportions;  this  is 
desert  turned  into  a  garden  by  the  Roosevelt  D 
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frontier  town  changed  over  night  into  a  modern 
lavements,  brick  houses,  and  trolley  cars.  An- 
mob  of  people  under  us.  A  big  day  in  town, 
nosing  down.” 

gular  formation  landing  was  made  here,  headed 
Major,  with  signals  and  everything.  The  land- 
id  wasn’t  the  most  perfect,  but  it  was  half  the 
r  of  a  one-mile  track  on  the  Fair  Grounds  and 
nes  all  fetched  up  against  the  board  fence.  This 
he  citizens  the  next  day  obligingly  took  down  and 
i  a  ditch  to  give  the  flyers  a  straight-away  taxi 
o  yards  for  a  take-off. 

'ucson,  which  was  the  next  stop,  the  citizens,  in 
se  to  a  wire  from  the  squadron,  had  gone  out  on 
lirie,  laid  out  a  field  3,000  feet  by  1,000,  scraped 
lied  it,  brought  out  oil  and  gas  and  turned  out 
id.  Major  Smith  came  into  this  town  by  com- 
urse,  through  the  passes  and  over  the  high  ranges 
sierra  Nevadas. 

ing  air  courses  by  compass,  however,  does  not 
hat  this  instrument  is  used  in  the  air  as  navi- 
use  it  at  sea.  The  navigator  of  a  deep  sea  ship 
up  his  course  by  solar  observation.  Some 
:  pilot  of  a  cross¬ 
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all  improbable 
wireless  device 
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course  in  order  to  make  up  for  this  drift;  but  here  again, 
in  order  to  use  them,  the  pilot  must  keep  his  eye  on  the 
earth.  So  he  cannot  shape  his  course  by  compass 
alone.  Nor  can  he  stay  long  out  of  sight  of  the  earth. 

There  were  times  when  the  San  Diego  squadron  had 
beautiful  clear  air  above  the  clouds.  Through  the 
fleecy  screen  overhead  this  clear  upper  air  could  be 
seen,  but  the  commander  would  not  leave  sight  of  the 
earth  to  get  in  it.  He  knew  that,  instead  of  just  a 
stratum  of  these  fleecy  white  clouds,  he  might  suddenly 
run  into  a  thick  blanket  of  them  which  oftentimes 
extend  all  the  way  from  the  earth  to  the  “ceiling”  (the 
limit  of  any  plane’s  climbing  ability).  These  blankets 
are  to  be  avoided  at  all  times.  Therefore,  when  the 
cloud  formations  looked  solid  Major  Smith  stayed 
under  them;  if  speckled  he  went  above  them  and 
took  his  sights  of  the  earth  through  the  openings  as 
he  passed.  No  one  plane  was  allowed  to  go  off  on  a 
hunt  for  good  flying.  They  all  kept  practically  at  the 
same  level.  If  one  dropped  (and  this  only  happened 
with  engine  trouble)  they  all  dropped;  otherwise,  they 
followed  the  plane  of  the  commander. 

One  of  the  hazards  in  cloud  flying,  particularly  in 

mountain  country,  is 


the  possibility  of  peaks 
here  and  there  rearing 
their  heads  just  far 
enough  into  the  clouds 
to  make  them  indis¬ 
tinguishable  from  cloud 
heads.  A  sure  and  dis¬ 
astrous  crash  would  fol¬ 
low  if  the  pilot  mistook 
it  for  a  cloud!  Then 
there  was  the  occa¬ 
sional  motor  troubles. 
Though  none  of  the 
officers  will  admit  it, 
nevertheless  it  is  a  fact 
that  several  times  when 
the  engines  began  to 
miss,  the  mechanicians 
climbed  out  on  the 
wings  and  worked  on 
the  motors  while  the 
planes  were  4,000  feet 
in  the  air. 

The  winds  through 
this  cloud  and  moun¬ 
tain  country  around 
Tucson  were  illusive, 
especially  that  west 
wind  which,  it  was 
hoped,  would  assist  the 
fliers.  The  pilots 
climbed  to  12,000  feet 
trying  in  vain  to  find 
the  friendly  west  wind. 
Instead  they  got  into 
air  “bumps”  and  had  a 


A  cross-country  plane 
flying  before  a  storm  and 
seeking  a  safe  landing 
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hard  day  of  it.  These  “bumps,”  according  to  the 
notes  of  one  pilot,  “hit  as  hard  as  a  baseball  bat.” 
They  likened  it  to  riding  bucking  broncos,  and  put 
this  section  of  the  air  route  down  as  the  roughest 
flying  on  the  whole  trip.  The  landing  that  day  was 
made  on  the  west  side  of  the  town  of  Deming. 

Going  at  a  rate  of  135  miles  an  hour  with  the  wind 
behind  them,  they  reached  El  Paso  by  noon  the  next 
day.  It  must  have  been  very  clear  air  for  their  records 
note  alb  the  mountains  over  which  they  came,  also 
the  mountain  passes.  They  flew  by  compass  on  this 
entire  leg,  checking  up  their  drift  by  extinct  volcanoes 
whose  craters  (marked  on  their  maps)  looked  to  them 
like  horse-shoes  and  which  stood  out  sharp  and  clear 
against  the  color  of  the  plains. 

EL  PASO  was  the  end  of  the  flight,  as  ordered.  The 
planes  had  come  safely  through  except  that 
one  lost  in  the  fog  on  the  first  day  out.  Major 
Smith  wired  for  authority  to  come  on  east  to  the 
Atlantic.  He  received  an  O.K.  Without  delay  they 
started  on  December  10th  down  the  Rio  Grande  coun¬ 
try  for  eastern  Texas.  By  that  night  the  squadron 
was  at  Shumla,  420  miles  away,  having  stopped  at 
Marfa  on  account  of  engine  trouble. 

From  the  coast  to  well  beyond  Marfa  the  planes  had 
been  in  mountain  country.  The  pilots  had  become 
expert  in  running  their  days’  flights  up  and  down 
mountain  ranges,  shooting  through  passes  and  valleys, 
turning  this  peak  and  that,  much  as  a  cruising  yacht 
finds  a  buoy  along  a  treacherous  coast.  They  located 
their  mountain  ranges  and  peaks  by  means  of  their 
hand  maps  and  altimeters.  At  good  elevation  they 
would  run  down  a  range  until  they  came  to  some  pin¬ 
nacle  whose  top  was  well  on  a  line  with  them.  If  their 
altitude  by  their  altimeters  showed  them  to  be  at  8,000 
feet  and  this  particular  rock  was  supposed  to  be  8,000 
feet  high,  that  was  the  particular  summit  they  were 
looking  for  and  they  shaped  their  course  accordingly. 
Not  once  did  they  make  an  error.  These  sentinels, 
which  had  done  similar  duty  for  the  Indians,  trappers, 
prospectors,  engineers,  and  soldiers  in  the  pioneer  days, 
were  now  the  landmarks  for  civilization  s  latest  wonder, 
the  flying  machine.  On  their  right  for  practically  the 
entire  distance  was  the  Rio  Grande. 

“This  river,”  reads  Lieutenant  Worthington’s  notes, 
“stands  out  distinctly.  It  cuts  deeply  into  sombre 
country  which  most  of  the  way  is  a  desert  of  brush  and 
palms,  the  stream  flowing  through  wide,  sandy  bottoms 
between  vertical  banks.  The  river  itself  is  a  bright 
yellow,  its  banks  green,  while  the  tributary  streams 
entering  it  leave  their  trace  in  its  current  for  many 
miles,  some  deep  blue,  others  green,  and  some  different 
shades  of  yellow.  When  the  sun  is  shining  at  an 
angle  it  accentuates  the  shaded  bluffs.  The  land 
adjoining,  laid  down  in  horizontal  strata,  alternately 
white  sand  and  dark  clay,  has  been  uplifted  and  eroded 
and  from  the  air  gives  the  appearance  of  a  contour  map, 
the  white  sand  showing  up  like  lines  of  elevation  and 
marking  clearly  the  alternating  valleys  and  hills.” 

On  the  13th  the  squadron  pressed  on  to  Houston  in 
bad  weather,  the  rain  stinging  the  pilots  “like  so  much 
shot  thrown  in  your  face.”  But  at  Ellington  Field, 
however,  the  squadron  landed  and,  in  a  foot  of  water. 


took  off  the  next  morning  for  Baton  Rouge,  stopping. 
Opelousas  for  oil  and  gas.  From  Opelousas  the  pilo 
headed  more  to  the  north  and  very  quickly  got  in 
clouds  and  fog.  So  thick  was  the  fog  formation  und 
them  that  they  shot  high  over  and  across  the  Mississip 
River  without  knowing  it.  One  of  the  mechanic 
pointing  down  through  a  holein  the  clouds  at  the  “Gre 
Father  of  Waters,”  asked  if  it  wasn’t  the  Mississippi 
“No,”  answered  the  pilot,  “it’s  just  some  pond!” 
Shades  of  De  Soto  and  his  voyageurs  !  So  mu. 
depends  on  whether  you  are  on  the  earth  or  5,000  fe 
above  it! 

New  Orleans  was  the  most  beautiful  city  seen  fro 
the  sky.  As  an  air  picture  it  had  a  distinction  all  i 
own  in  color,  size,  and  design.  Lying  in  one  of  t! 
ox-bows  of  the  Mississippi,  with  its  unusual  outlir 
its  raised  cemeteries  with  their  white  tombstones, 
diagonal  avenues  and  white  houses,  the  city  looked  li 
a  pattern  in  lace  set  upon  a  cloth  of  green. 

Now,  half  way  across  from  San  Diego,  these  weste 
fliers  had  seen  the  terrain  of  the  country  unroll  benea 
them  in  a  panoramic  strip  some  1,800  miles  long  a: 
200  miles  wide.  They  had  studied  it,  mapped  it,  a 
photographed  it,  sometimes  at  300  and  sometin 
at  12,000  feet  elevation.  They  took  the  Coast  Ran 
Sierra  Nevadas,  California  desert,  and  the  foot  hills 
the  Rockies  in  two  jumps;  hurdled  the  cotton  and 
falfa  fields  of  Texas  in  another,  followed  down  the  I 
Grande  and  crossed  the  Mississippi  in  a  few  mo 
But  their  jumps  were  getting  shorter  and  short 
They  were  approaching  the  buffer  states  that  separa 
the  cold  air  of  the  North  from  the  warmer  South,  a 
this  weather  was  slowing  them  up.  It  took  twice 
long  to  get  east  from  the  Mississippi  as  it  did  to  re; 
it  from  the  Pacific.  The  air  was  not  so  clear.  R 
was  more  frequent.  All  this  reacted  on  the  engine 
Major  Smith  one  day  used  a  piece  of  a  barn  doot 
strengthen  his  wing  blade  and  Lieutenant  Pyle  fashio 
a  new  entering  edge  out  of  a  broom  stick.  Runn 
into  colder  weather  as  they  got  farther  north,  f 
engines  began  to  freeze  at  night,  since  there  were  1 
hangars  to  protect  them.  The  crews  spent  hours  in  t 
morning  thawing  out  the  radiators  with  hot  w 
heated  in  tea  kettles  purchased  at  a  country  cross-r  1 
store.  The  flying  game  was  not  a  mystery  or  a  rom:  t 
to  them.  It  was  a  very  matter-of-fact  sort  of  tlj 
and  whether  mountains  or  deserts,  rain  or  sunsf . 
they  took  it  all  as  part  of  the  day’s  work. 

ON  the  1 8th  they  reached  Americus,  Georgia.  « 
miles  short  of  the  Atlantic;  here  they  wal 
four  days.  On  the  22nd,  with  the  weather  fl 
thick,  they  took  the  air  again  and,  flying  as  lo'  k 
300  feet  and  never  higher  than  500  feet,  headed* 
Jacksonville,  following  the  railroad  tracks,  somet  * 
in  and  out  among  the  trees,  and  sometimes  skinu# 
the  tops.  Startled  by  the  roar  of  the  motors, 
after  cabin  was  emptied  of  Negroes  as  the  planes  <► 
ceeded,  the  occupants  screaming  with  excitemer® 
they  ran  for  the  cover  of  the  bushes.  That  night  * 
planes  landed  at  the  military  camp  just  -outsit! 
the  city.  They  had  reached  the  Atlantic. 

Before  starting  north  to  New  York,  the  squa? 
covered  the  length  of  Florida.  To  the  members  c* 


How  the  lower  part  of  New  York  looks  to  an  aviator  flying  up  the 
bast  River,  the  IVoolworth  Building  looming  high  in  the  centre 


ly  the  big  things  that  stood  out  distinctly  on  this 
lit  were  the  wide,  hard,  and  smooth  beaches  of  the 
ntic,  which  gave  the  pilots  a  perfect  landing  field 
he  way;  the  Everglades,  with  the  beautiful  colors 
le  myriad  of  lakes  set  deep  within  this  great  swamp; 
Flocks  of  cranes  that  rose  whooping  to  meet  them; 
*  the  outlines  of  the  old  fort  at  St.  Augustine. 

Kissimmee,  a  little  hamlet  down  near  the  edge  of 
itBig  Cypress,  the  pilots  dropped  on  a  perfect  field. 
e'  a  cabin  with  a  sign  on  the  door  directed  aviators 
i  et  the  kev  from  the  neighbor  across  the  road, 
isle  were  oil  and  gas  and  a  book  to  sign  for  what  was 
ki.  This  simple  and  effective  arrangement  found 
Jin  the  woods  has  been  passed  on  across  the  conti- 
:r  as  a  suggestion  for  large  cities  to  follow, 
flie  W  est  was  far  more  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
*r  than  the  East.  Out  there  cities  and  towns 
oed  a  healthy  rivalry  in  offering  attractions  to  get 
}  ie  new  a,r  routes.  City  fathers  were  as  keen  to 
their  towns  located  by  the  Government  as  their 
ears  had  been  in  getting  for  their  settlements  a 
»>>n  on  the  first  transcontinental  railroad:  At  one 
G  first  golf  links  in  the  East,  where  the  Rockwell 
o  Ayers  landed  for  repairs,  a  foursome  was  just 
l'ig  its  third  hole.  The  players  ran  up  to  the 
o  but,  instead  of  the  expected  greeting,  asked  them 
Gve  their  planes  to  one  side  as  they  were  in  the 
Gf  the  next  shot!  They  were  more  interested  in 
‘  ooo  yards  of  fair  green  over  which  they  had  played 
Jr.  3,000  air  miles  just  completed  bv  the  pilots, 
-•istmas  was  spent  at  Arcadia,  the  squadron  leaving 
f  27th  ar)d  going  north  to  Savannah  by  way  of 
Tdna.  This  was  the  only  course  in  which  the 


compass  was  not  used.  The  pilots  followed  the  forest 
all  the  way.  Savannah,  from  the  air,  at  this  time  of 
the  year  was  a  gray  city,  dull  and  uninteresting;  but  the 
Savannah  River  at  flood  was  a  golden  stream  running 
into  the  blue  of  the  Atlantic  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see. 
The  big  feature  of  Washington,  from  the  sky,  is  not 
the  Monument.  Washington  shows  as  a  white  city, 
but  standing  out  clear  and  distinct  above  everything 
else  is  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  and  the  circles  and  angles 
made  by  the  walks  and  drives  in  the  park  around  it. 

Major  Smith  left  Washington  on  the  7th  and  landed 
his  squadron  at  Hazelhurst  Field,  several  miles  beyond 
New  York  City,  that  evening.  In  passing,  Philadelphia 
looked  a  red  city,  this  impression  being  given  by  its 
blocks  and  blocks  of  brick  houses.  The  lights  of 
Brooklyn  were  just  beginning  to  glimmer  as  the  flyers 
passed  over  Staten  Island  and  the  Narrows.  They 
skirted  the  edge  of  the  Atlantic  shore  of  Long  Island 
in  the  dusk  and  it  was  dark  when  their  tail  skids 
grounded  on  Hazelhurst  Field. 

Faster,  and  it  may  be  longer,  flights  have  been  made 
than  this  but  none  that  added  more  information  to 
cross-country  flying.  The  big  contribution  of  such 
a  flight  is  its  promotion  of  landing  fields  and  its 
collection  of  data  and  information  on  which  the 
route  maps  of  the  future  will  be  made.  With  a  good 
route  map  and  a  multiple  engine  plane,  the  pilot 
of  the  near  future  will  be  able  to  shape  a  long, 
cross-country  course  above  the  clouds.  If  he  should 
have  engine  trouble,  he  will  locate  his  position  by  solar 
observation  or  by  wireless,  come  down  below  the  clouds, 
maneuver  around  and  pick  up  a  guiding  landmark,  and 
then  glide  to  the  nearest  safe  landing  field. 


A  view  of  the  El{ 
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OUR  WATCH ; ON 
THE  RHINE 

By  Francis  R.  Bellamy 

Illustrated,  by  IV.  M.  Berger ' 


WE  HAD  for  hours  been  on  our  way.  There  was 
an  incredible,  romantic,  castled  city,  and  the 
great  bridge  over  the  Moselle,  crowded  with 
grim,  matter-of-fact  divisions  of  the  Third  American 
Army.  An  endless  jam  of  huge,  mud-splashed  trucks, 
of  easy-riding  cavalry  squadrons,  trains  of  mules  draw¬ 
ing  canvas-covered  wagons,  mess  outfits,  kitchens, 
ammunition  carts,  infantry  in  brown,  steel  trench  hel¬ 
mets — all  moving  steadily  across  the  stone  bridge  and 
up  into  the  giant  green  and  black  forest,  with  its  carpet 
of  maroon  autumn  leaves  covering  the  towering  hills. 
Below  and  beyond  was  the  green  of  winter  wheat  and 
the  neat  blue  or  white  dainty  houses,  dotting  the  check¬ 


erboard  of  Europe’s  farming  frugality.  Over  f  * 
and  down  the  valley  as  far  as  the  eye  could  sc  ® 
endless,  slow  convoys  of  canvas-covered  supply  l6 
marked  the  green-bordered  river  roads. 

The  American  Arm)-  was  in  Germany! 

We  had  no  doubt  of  the  first  impression  th  | 
made  as  we  pushed  on  bver  the  bridge  toward  i 1 
Children,  thousands  of  children!  Children  :: 
Fritz’s  red-banded  army  cap;  children  offern  1 
crosses  for  sale;  children  demanding  chocolate,  s  >j 
racing  with  the  trucks,  climbing  the  motors,  t  > 
the  khaki  uniforms — impish,  ridiculous,  hum. 
dren!  No  fear  in  these  children,  either;  no  lool  A 
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old  suffering,  no  pinched  cheeks  such  as  wrung  the 
heart  of  the  population  of  Evian  when  the  daily  train¬ 
load  of  refugees  came  in— only  a  slight  paleness. 

Children  and  the  faces  of  old  men  staring  from  the 
doorways — that  was  our  first  impression.  We  got  the 
second  in  the  bar  of  the  Terminus  Hotel  in  Treves 
where  we  drank  Heisswein,  after  a  good  meal  at  the 
Porte  Nigra  opposite  Caesar’s  Arch— a  meal,  lacking 
only  white  bread,  for  which  we  paid  seven  marks.  The 
second  impression  was  a  weird  absence  of  hostility. 

“ Ach,  die  Amerikaner !  Cute  Leute!”  Good  people! 
How  long  would  we  stay? 

Outside,  a  few  military  police  directed  the  traffic  of 
the  town.  Down  by  the  river  in  the  old  cavalry  bar¬ 
racks  large  enough  to  accommodate  1,800  horses,  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  made  itself  at  home  and  the  Red 
Cross  took  charge  of  the  slowly  accumulating  returning 
prisoners;  by  the  railroad  the  freight  cars  disgorged 
boxes  of  shoes,  underwear,  food;  and  brown-painted, 
muddy,  military  cars  stood  in  the  street  in  front  of  the 
hotels.  In  the  railway  station  the  populace  stared  at 
the  Red  Cross  canteen.  In  the  hotel  we  plied  the  men 
and  women  with  questions. 

The  revolution— was  it  true?  The  Kaiser— had  they 
no  longer  any  use  for  him? 

“Ach,  ja!"  The  revolution  was  real.  The  Kaiser 
was  gone.  He  had  deserted  them.  They  were  tired 
of  wars.  They  were  glad  to  see  the  Amerikaner.  The 
French,  the  British — they  were  terrible  people;  but  the 
Amerikaner — / 

We  went  into  the  shops,  the  cigar  stores.  “Ach, 
ja!”  Treves  had  been  deceived  about  America’s 
strength,  about  the  Allies’  strength.  Only  Hindenburg 
had  tried  to  tell  the  truth.  The  submarines  and  the 
Lusitania?  A  mistake — all  a  mistake.  They  would 
have  won  without  that!  As  it  was,  we  would  all  be 
republics  now.  The  Kaiser  and  his  followers  had  been 
wrong — they  had  not  won.  .  . 

At  midnight,  in  the  Porte  Nigra,  where  I  went  with 
two  officers  for  a  little  supper,  I  picked  up  a  German 
newspaper  and  looked  at  the  headlines.  The  Catholic 
Bishops  of  Germany  welcomed  their  returning  army! 

“ Ltebe  Soldaten!” 

The  Church,  the  wives,  the  chil¬ 
dren  greeted  the  dear  returning 
army  with  tears  of  gratitude.  To 
defend  the  Fatherland  they  had 
gone  forth.  Bravely  they  had 
ought.  On  a  thousand  battlefields 
hey  had  proven  their  valor!  Never 
sould  those  deeds  be  forgotten, 
lever  unremembered  the  memories 
>f  their  comrades  who  lay  now  on 
oreign  fields!  Bravely  they  had 
triven  until  God  willed  it  other¬ 
wise.  All  would  be  right  in  God’s 
,wn  good  time.  Now  they  should 
Pe  firm,  of  good  counsel,  and  as 
teadfast  upholders  of  law  and  order 
t  home  as  of  German  honor  on 
he  battlefields. 

Behind  me  in  the  hotel  our 
pmy  Staff  discussed  Treves. 

can  t  be  rotten,  you  know. 


SAMUEL  HOPKINS 
ADAMS 

% 

/CRIPPLED  —  and  you  walk 
C  w' 


hole!  Blinded — andyowsee. 
Everyone  of  those  boys  who  has 
come  back  from  the  war — maimed, 
blind — has  been  fighting  for  you 
and  for  me.  Do  you  realize  the 
sacrifice  they  have  made?  The 
Red'  Cross  Magazine  wants  to 
tell  both  the  story  of  that  wonder¬ 
ful  renunciation  and  the  work  the 
Government  is  doing  in  reparation. 
And  to  do  this  it  has  asked  one  of 
the  foremost  writers  in  America — 
Mr.  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams— to 
make  a  careful  study  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  to  tell  our  readers  what 
the  nation  is  doing,  and  what  it  is 
going  to  do  for  the  injured  soldiers. 
We  shall  present  the  first  of  his 
two  articles  in  the  May  number. 


We  have  got  to  show  these  people  that  we  are  simply 
here  for  justice,  not  revenge.  The  fewer  changes,  the 
better.  We  will  have  to  keep  our  boys  in  hand  and  off 
the  streets;  except  for  the  movies  I  suppose  we  will 
have  to  keep  them  contented,  somehow.  They  are  so 
pleasant  and  friendly  now  it  is  humorous.” 

Memories  of  the  Germans  in  Brussels  and  Louvain 
came  back  to  me.  .  .  No,  there  was  no  ill  feeling 

against  the  Americans. 

Along  the  red  roads  to  Wittlich  stretched  the  cavalry 
and  convoys  through  orchards,  pine-forested  black  hills, 
and  fall-plowed  fields,  some  still  filled  with  cabbage, 
others  already  green  with  winter  wheat. 

Behind  me  in  Treves  rested  the  Red  Cross  convoy, 
now  scattering  to  their  different  destinations,  while  we 
pushed  on  to  solve  the  German  mystery. 

Up  and  away  from  the  river  we  went,  through  Biewer, 
past  endless  tiny  villages  where  the  children  waved  and 
the  women  smiled  and  the  returning  German  soldier 
plodded  stolidly  along  the  road.  And  suddenly  we 
were  in  the  quaint  village  square  of  Wittlich,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  curious  scene.  The  54th  Pioneer  Band  was 
playing  a  typical  American  waltz  song,  “Missouri,” 
to  the  silent  gathered  populace  before  the  Apotheke, 
the  IVittlicher  Halle,  and  the  gabled  houses.  Only  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner”  at  the  end  dispersed  the  crowd 
and  enabled  us  to  repair  a  punctured  tire.  And  then 
down  the  street,  as  we  worked,  came  a  sad  procession — 
twenty-five  women  in  black  silently  following  three 
wreaths  and  the  German  colors.  War  widows.  Truly 
grief,  irony,  and  the  mystery  of  human  nature  seemed 
inextricably  blended  in  this  invasion  of  Germany. 

In  the  wineroom  at  Alf  next  the  Poste  Tavern  over¬ 
looking  the  Moselle  we  stopped  again;  old  women  served 
us  pleasantly  while  old  men,  who  sat  about  the  tables, 
eyed  us  curiously. 

“Yes,  there  has  been  some  privation,”  one  of  the  old 
women  said.  “White  bread  and  chocolate — we  have 
not  seen  them  in  three  years!  But  potatoes,  meat,  and 
sugar  are  plentiful  in  Germany.  Even  coffee.  If  one 
asks  for  Mocha  and  is  willing  to  pay,  one  can  get  it; 

acorn  coffee,  like  Heisswein,  other¬ 
wise.  One  can  get  anything  if  one 
has  the  money!  That  is  the  trouble. 
Now,  in  Dusseldorf,  they  say.  .  .  ” 
Outside,  in  the  early  winter  dusk, 
we  can  hear  the  voices  of  women 
singing.  Not  all  women  in  Germany 
are  sad,  apparently.  As  the  army 
cooks  light  the  fires  fordinner  beside 
the  river,  the  men  of  the  village 
gather  around,  talking  and  watch¬ 
ing,  while  the  children  play  with 
the  doughboys. 

Soon  we  leave  to  goon  to  Cochem, 
down  the  gray  and  violet  Moselle 
Valley  with  the  incredible  army 
wagons  still  crawling  along  the 
river  roads,  beneath  the  vineyards 
grounded  in  slate  rocks,  the  masonry 
patches  holding  up  the  hill  soil,  on 
the  tops  of  the  hills  the  turrets  of 
ancient  castles  and  crosses  pointing 
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to  the  evening  sky.  Soon  we  are  rolling  into  the  nar¬ 
row  streets  of  the  town,  beneath  serried  ranks  of  dark- 
beamed,  masonry  houses,  and  along  the  Market  Platz. 
There  is  the  Town  Mayor  s  office,  with  the  last 
orders  of  the  German  Kommandant  still  tacked  on 
the  walls. 

In  the  dimly  lighted  Casthaus  on  the  river  front, 
with  its  old,  thin-toned  piano,  its  cloth-covered  tables, 
and  its  landlord  who  talks  to  us  of  the  Revolution  and 
Die  arme  Leute,  we  have  supper  and  buy  ein,  zwei,  drei 
Flasche  IVein.  The  landlord  becomes  confidential. 

He  is  of  Alsace  originally.  Two  factors,  he  assures 
us,  have  made  Germany  crack — deception  and  starva¬ 
tion.  Of  course,  it  is  hard  to  beat  a  Germany  army— 
the  world  knows  that.  But  the  Kaiser  made  too  many 
mistakes.  It  is  plain  now  that  it  would  have  been 
better  if  the  Lusitania  had  not  been  sunk.  It  was  an 
error  in  judgment!  He  is  glad  the  Americans  and  not 
the  French  or  British  have  come  to  Cochem.  It  is 
better  for  him. 

Filled  with  a  great  doubt,  we  climb  the  hill  to  our  attic 
bedroom  over  the  shop.  Will  the  treatment  this  Amer¬ 
ican  Army  is  giving  the  occupied  territory  open  the 
eyes  of  these  people,  or  will  they  construe  it  as  weak¬ 
ness?  Surely  the  meaning  of  that  triple  row  of  huge 
motors  parked  in  the  river  square  is  unmistakable! 
Endless  force  and  the  friendly  hand! 

They  must  know  that  America  has  brought,  all  this 
equipment  overseas  in  spite  of  the  submarine.  In 
fancy  our  eyes  travel  along  the  road  to  Alf,  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  Esch,  crowded  with  the  American  Army.  And 
yet  there  is  no  perception  of  ethics  so  far,  no  moral 
values.  Merely  expediency! 


Well,  we  will  be  on  the  Rhine  to-morrow. 

In  the  narrow  living  room  adjoining  the  shop  our  hosl 
insisted  on  offering  us  breakfast  of  real  coffee  and  jelly 
made  last  year — seventy-seven  carelully  concealec 
jars! — butter  and  black  bread.  He  is  glad  the  war  1: 
over;  he  was  in  the  Land sturm,  garrison  duty.  Is  hi 
a  Bolshevik?  Ach,  nein,  the  Bolshevik  is  dumm.  Ir 
Germany,  the  Bolsheviki  are  only  •  in  great  cit 

ies.  .  .  jJ 

We  get  off  for  Coblenz,  finally,  in  the  graying  after 
noon,  aware  of  a  great  effort  on  the  part  of  these  peopk 
to  win  the  favor  of  America’s  soldiers — open  houses 
smiles,  fair  prices,  joviality  to  doughboys,  servility  t( 
officers.  Is  it  all  real  or  merely  an  effort  to  escape  re 
tribution,  a  deliberate  propaganda  inspired  by  tha 
same  bureau  which  still  holds  its  offices  as  before  n 
Berlin? 

We  cannot  decide. 

As  we  go  out  into  the  dusk  we  nearly’  run  down  som 
stray  doughboys,  walking  with  Cochem  maidens.  De 
cidedly,  this  is  a  curious  invasion.  There  is  no  thrill  c 
uncertainty  in  running  past  the  outposts  and  makin 
for  the  Rhine  under  such  circumstances.  Rather  th 
thing  is  amazing,  ironical,  a  magnificent  anticl 

max.  ...  I 

And  so  we  pass  the  last  detachments  of  doughboi 
at  supper,  the  light  of  their  fires  shining  in  the  dar 
hills.  In  the  twilight,  the  light-colored,  neat  blankei 
of  the  cavalry  horses  picketed  for  supper,  heads  inwar. 
make  endless  lines  along  the  pebbled  river  shores.  No 
and  then  a  blazing  fire  lights  up  some  castle  cour 
yard,  where  boy's  in  khaki  handle  mess  kits  ar 
wood.  « 


Panorama  of  Coblen~  and  Ehrenbreitstein, 
where  our  soldiers  are  guarding  the  Rhine 


Berncastel  in  the  Moselle  V alley— along  which 
American  troops  advanced  to  the  Rhine 


x>on  we  are  out  and  ahead  of  the  Army, 
dour  after  hour  we  run  along  the  winding  river, 
ded  by  the  stars  and  now  and  then  the  lights  of  towns 
|I  ferries  across  the  river.  In  the  silent  villages  no 
■  appears.  Now  and  then,  in  the  darkness — we  have 
lights— we  narrowly  escape  a  farmer  and  his  cow- 
wn  cart.  The  countryside  sleeps  in  peace,  or  sits 
1  ind  drawn  shades.  There  is  nothing  of  Verdun’s 
Istly  destruction  here,  nothing  of  Louvain’s  bloody 
fsts,  nothing  of  the  white,  smashed  Dormans  road, 
^head  a  glow  against  the  sky  announces  Coblenz, 
put  on  speed. 

Halt!” 

jn  American  sentry,  with  bayonet  pointed,  stops  us 
rer  a  railway  bridge,  black  in  the  darkness. 

i  surprise  we  show  our  passes.  How  has  he  gotten 

ft? 

jSent  in  by  train  last  night,  sir,”  he  answers 
ns  is  Coblenz.  No,  there  is  no  hostility.  One 
J  alion  of  military  police  could  hardly  garrison  a  town 
hundred  thousand  if  there  were!  The  Armv  will 
Me  in  two  days.”  * 

Jriously,  we  thread  our  way  past  the  great  indus- 
1  ot  Coblenz  up  into  the  city,  with  its  gay  shop 
1  ovvs  already  touched  with  the  Christmas  holiday 
n'  Its  crowds  of  well-dressed  people,  brilliantly 
S  ed  hotels,  cafes,  and  restaurants.  Were  it  not  for 
it i arrow  streets,  it  could  be  America!  Has  war  and 
misery,  its  starvation  and  tremendous  cost,  driven 
l£:  Pc°P,e  to  surrender  to  that  muddy,  smashed 
‘ce  we  have  so  shortly  left? 


An  hour  later,  we  left  the  Knrfiirster  Hotel  beside  the 
Rhine,  touring  the  shops  on  our  way  to  the  cafes,  noting 
the  men  running  the  street  cars,  the  evidences  of  wealth 
in  the  stores.  In  the  Vienna  cafe  the  orchestra  was 
playing  to  the  evening  crowd.  In  the  midst  of  its  gilt 
lacquered  cheerfulness  we  seven  uniformed  Americans 
sat  and  drank  dunkless  beer.  So  this  was  war-worn 
Germany! 

As  I  sat  listening  to  the  music,  there  sprang  into  my 
mind  a  very  different  picture — a  picture  of  the  drowned 
victims  of  the  Lusitania,  of  English  women  kneeling 
beside  the  wooden  crosses  in  Flanders,  of  Belgium  wo¬ 
men  in  the  ruins  of  Louvain,  of  the  dry-eyed  women  of 
France,  praying  to  their  God  for  their  dead  beside  the 
lighted  tapers  in  the  age-old  churches. 

And  the  major  voiced  my  thoughts. 

“Well,  it  is  plain,”  he  said  firmly.  “We  all  are 
agreed  squareheads.  Kultur!  Expediency!  All 
Democrats  now!  America  their  best  friend.  The  Kaiser 
shelved  because  he  didn’t  win.”  He  rose.  “It  is  the 
same  old, crowd.  It  is  a  business  proposition  with 
these  people.  1  hey  quit  when  the  war  didn’t  pay 
any  more.  They  will  play  our  ally  now.  And  if  the 
British  and  French  press  too  hard,  they  will  try 
Bolshevism.” 

In  the  Vienna  cafe  the  orchestra  still  played.  Above 
Chateau-Thierry,  on  Hill  204,  the  crosses  on  the 
American  graves  glistened  in  the  moonlight.  In 
Audun,  two  ragged  children  crouched  in  a  dripping 
doorway. 

Yes,  the  Saga  of  the  Great  War  was  ended. 


With  colors  flying,  a  column  of  the  Fifth  Field.  Artillery,  First  Divi¬ 
sion,  marching  through  H ot^er ath ,  Germany,  on  the  way  to  the  Rhine 


THE  YANKS  IN  GERMANY 


By  Alexander  Woolcott 


THE  morning  of  December  i,  1918,  saw  fulfilled  a 
dream  that  had  been  in  the  mind  of  every 
American  since  that  unforgettable  April  day 
in  1917,  when  the  United  States  declared  war  on  the 
Imperial  German  Government.  American  troops  en¬ 
tered  Germany. 

From  the  first,  there  was  never  a  transport  sailing 
from  home,  there  was  never  a  division  going,  awkward 
but  eager,  into  the  training  area,  there  was  never  a 
platoon  slipping  nervously  into  their  first  trench,  but 
that  its  members  did  not  believe  that  one  day  they 
would  force  their  way  into  the  land  of  the  enemy. 
They  had  expected  to  fight  their  way  there  inch  by 
inch,  foot  by  foot.  How  often  the  refrain  had  been 
lifted  by  some  dusty  column  on  a  hike: 

“Then,  by - ,  we’ll  all  go  to  Germany, 

God  help  Kaiser  Bill!” 

They  were  fatalistically  prepared  to  slash  and  blast 
their  way,  if  needs  must,  to  the  very  gates  of  Berlin, 


to  chew  and  slug  and  tear  their  way  to  the  very  steps 
of  the  throne.  Yet  now,  on  this  December  morning, 
Berlin  was  in  turmoil  and  the  throne  stood  empty 
before  the  world.  And  here  were  the  Yanks,  not 
battling  into  Germany,  but  sauntering  there.  From 
Chateau-Thierry  to  Sedan  they  had  fought  their  way 
as  their  fathers  back  home  had  hoped  and  prayed  they 
would.  From  Sedan  to  Coblenz  they  just  eased  along. 
There  is  no  other  word  for  it  they  just  eased  a  ong. 
The  Yank  entered  Germany  unchecked,  unmolested, 
unquestioned.  He  took  over  the  Rhineland  with  a 
smile. 

When  the  order,  “Forward  march,”  sounded  along 
the  frontier  from  Belgium  to  Switzerland,  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  at  least,  crossed  the  line  without  a  flourish,  with¬ 
out  a  trace  of  circumstance.  The  whole  war  presents 
no  more  pathetic  figure  than  the  war  correspondent 
constantly  badgered  by  cables  from  the  managing 
editor  adjuring  him  to  send  dramatic  accounts  of  the 
doughboy  on  this  or  that  great  occasion— the  dough- 
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n  on  November  1 1,  the  doughboy  entering  Germany 
e  doughboy  crossing  the  Rhine— for  a  Yank,  though 
;  be  humorous  if  possible  and  grim  if  necessary, 
11  u.nder  no  circumstances  consent  to  be  dramatic. 

It  is  true  that  when  the  6th  Infantry  swung  into  the 
i  Napoleonic  garrison  at  Trier,  the  regimental  band 
i\  ed  Dixie  till  it  set  the  heart  a-thumping;  and  that 
ien  Old  Glory,  carried  across  the  Rhine  by  the  scarred 
d  weary  18th  Infantry,  spread  wide  on  the  midstream 
l.e,  tbe  band  on  shore  played  as  it  had  never  played 
fore  in  all  its  history.  But  for  the  most  part,  there 
s  no  ceremony  at  all  and  there  was  only  one  kind  of 
isic,  of  which,  however,  the  strains  will  stir  some  of 
all  the  days  of  our  lives.  That  music  was  the  steady 
'notone  scuff-scuff-scuff  of  Yankee  feet  on  German 


since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  gentlemen  who 
w  pictures  for  the  magazines  in  America  have  been 
ulging  in  an  orgy  of  prophecy,  and  it  was  their 
atest  pleasure  to  picture  the  Yank  in  Germany 
sy  were  only  too  apt  to  show  him  wearing  a  campaign 

(tor  which  he  would  give  his  eye  teeth),  together 
h  a  Q.M.C.  hat-cord  and  a  Medical  Corps  insignia, 
■y  also  showed  him  swaggering  down  Unter  den 
Jen  or  loftily  requiring  the  Kaiser  to  polish  his 
Fs-  How  little  they  knew  him!  But  then  it  is 
sable  that,  in  the  bittei  weeks  of  the  Argonne  when 

same  Yank  lay  hungry,  cold,  wet,  and  exhausted 
iOme  quite  msuf- 


(nt  fox-hole  and 
h  he  tried  there 
>uck  himself  up 
hinking  what  he 
■d  do  when  he  got 
ermany,  he  fore- 
far  himself  a  feel- 
J)f  overwhelming 
'  andsatisfaction. 

1  little  he  knew 
df.  The  prevail- 
“motion  in  the 
'I'd  American 
r  as  it  plodded 
Germany  was  not 
it  was  embar- 
>  ent. 

Yank,  pack- 
and  a  trifle  sub- 
*by  a  march  of 
ilometers,  kept 
son  the  ground, 
shed  the  Ger- 
1  eople,  who  lined 
c  bs, crowded  the 
r  tys,  and  bulged 
nwery  window, 

I  not  stare  so 
J  He  wished  to 
that  he  him- 
"s  not  so  darned 
Tuous.  By  in- 
:1  he  was  deter- 
-l  on  just  one 
8  He  was  deter¬ 


mined  not  to  lord  it  over  these  helpless  losers,  not  to  be 

a  bum  winner,  not  to  rub  it  in— above  all,  not  to  rub 
it  in. 

I  happen  to  have  seen  the  Rainbow  Division  bat¬ 
tered  and  weary  from  weeks  of  fighting  in  Champagne 
on  the  Ourcq,  and  at  St.  Mihiel,  junketing  up  the  road 
that  led  into  the  caldron  of  the  Argonne,  and  they  were 
whistling  and  cursing  and  singing  and  joking  every  foot 
of  the  way,  a  division  that  could  be  murderous  on 
occasion  but  which  would  be  facetious  to  the  last. 
Not  quite  two  months  later,  I  saw  them  enter  Germany! 
They  went  in  softly.  They  went  in  a  little  sheepishly. 
They  were  shy. 

All  the  troops  marched  in  combat  formation,  of 
course,  an  army  in  no  mood  for  a  battle  but  equipped 
to  be  obliging  at  a  moment’s  notice.  Their  gas  masks 
swung  within  easy  reach.  They  were  armed  to  the 
teeth— th°se  gleaming,  fanatically  brushed  teeth. 
But  they  found  no  use  for  their  guns.  There  was 
something  quite  baffling  in  the  utter  calm  and  serenity 
with  which  they  were  received.  After  the  first  nervous 
retreat  indoors,  the  well-known  German  people  came 
out  and  stared  and  stared  and  stared.  From  every 
doorway  and  every  window-ledge,  from  every  fence 
and  curb,  they  just  stared  the  diffident  conqueror  out  of 
countenance.  Not  friendly,  not  inimical — just  curious. 

I  hey  were  a  little  scornful  of  the  rather  free  and  easy 
marching  style  of  the  invaders.  They  were  openly 

awed  by  the  excellent 


Captain  M.  IV.  Lanham  at  Boppard,  Germany, 
giving  ■  his  horse  a  drink  from  the  Rhine 


rubber  tires  on  the 
automobiles  and  by 
the  luxurious  swash¬ 
buckling  rubber- 
boots  in  which  so 
many  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  clumped  their 
way  along  the  match¬ 
less  Moselle. 

Here  and  there  a 
hat  was  raised  in 
friendly  salutation. 
Here  and  there  a  cup 
of  coffee  or  a  drink  of 
good  water  was  tim¬ 
idly  proffered.  Every 
once  in  a  while  a  man 
would  call  out  from 
his  window,  “  I  used 
to  be  a  waiter  back 
in  the  United  States,” 
and  that  made  it 
pleasant.  But  t  h  e 
thaw  really  began 
when,  every  now  and 
then,  a  laggard  Yank 
would  emerge  from 
some  home  with  an 
enemy  i n f a n t— a 
Hunlet — clinging  to 
each  hand  and  danc¬ 
ing  excitedly  apace. 

In  no  time,  Rhenish 
Prussia’s  inexhausti¬ 
ble  supply  of  little 
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square-heads  and  little  flaxen-haired  girls  were  swarm¬ 
ing  around  the  Yanks  like  bees  around  honey-pots;  and 
St.  Nicholas’s  Day Der  Tag”  of  the  German  children 
— saw  them  getting  some  presents  they  certainly  had 
not  been  led  to  expect.  For  a  doughboy  could  scarcely 
be  counted  on  to  consider  this  teeming  generation  as  a 
serious  and  international  man-power  problem.  He 
just  looked  into  his  own  roomy  and  foolish  heart  and 
decided  that  he  had  no  quarrel  with  German  babies. 

Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  as  the  rising  sun  of  that 
first  day  showed  all  the  highways  of  Rhenish  Prussia 
tawny  and  a-bustle  with  our  troops,  the  curtains  of 
some  window  would  remain  closed;  but  from  behind 
them  the  passing  American  was  uneasily  conscious  of 
a  pair  of  old  eyes — eyes  sick  with  disappointment  at 
the  difference  between  this  day  and  all  that  had  been 
prayed  and  paid  for,  eyes  moody  with  resentment  at 
the  spectacle  of  endless  columns  of  troops  troops 
which  the  Powers  That  Were  had  promised  would 
never  even  cross  the  ocean. 

The  embarrassment  and  the  restraint  did  not  last 
long.  Indeed,  it  vanished  like  a  hoar-frost  before  the 
end  of  the  first  day,  and  the  Yankees  faded  into  their 
new  background  as  if  they  had  lived  there  all  the  days 
of  their  lives.  Within  twenty-four  hours  they  were  as 
completely  at  home  as  if  they  had  never  been  billeted 
anvwhere  else.  Before  the  morning  was  half  gone, 
they  were  boo  Icing  seats  for  the  opera  that  night,  enjoy¬ 
ing  Herr  Chaplin  at  the  Kino,  buying  ice-cream  and 
candy,  picking  out  Frohliche  IV einachten  cards  to  send 
to  the  folks,  and  taking  their  first  German  lessons 


from  Gretchen  up  a  side  street.  By  noon,  such  a  T 
cafe  as  the  “  Dorn”  would  present  the  startling  spect 
of  tables  evenly  distributed  between  German  and  An 
can  soldiers  who,  six  weeks  before,  had  been  try 
not  without  some  success,  to  kill  each  other  in 
Argonne.  The  enemy  was  still  in  his  field  gray  for 
simple  reason  that,  whether  duly  discharged  or 
ually  self-demobilized,  he  had  nothing  else  to  w 
Just  one  month  after  the  last  great  smash  of  Noven 
ist,  here  were  Yanks  and  Boches,  side  by  side,  drin 
beer.  They  eyed  each  other  furtively.  They  did 
speak.  But  on  the  other  hand,  neither  did  they  sf 
There  was  just  silence — and  a  lot  of  thinking. 

Imagine  an  American  soldier,  wounded  and  knoi 
unconscious  on  that  famous  November  ist  and 
coming  to  until  a  month  later  in  the  Red  Cross  H< 
tal  in  Trier.  Imagine  him  with  no  inkling  of  all 
that  month  had  unfolded.  Conceive,  if  you  can 
bewilderment  had  he  descended  to  the  street,  str 
up  the  main  street,  noting  the  American  trucks  pa 
casually  in  the  squares  and  the  imperturbable  Arne 
M.P’s.  directing  the  traffic  under  and  around  the 
ous  Porto  Nigra.  Then,  had  he  entered  the 
bevond,  he  would  have  discovered  that,  during 
month  of  his  absence  from  the  world,  the  very 
rack  outside  the  dining-room  had  gone  grotesi 
and  incredibly  mad.  For  on  it  he  would  have  f( 
snuggling  together  and  jostling  each  other  for 
hooks,  braided  and  magnificent  caps  and  coats  of 
and  blue  and  olive  drab. 

For  the  spectator  there  was  in  all  this  somethin 


A men can  troops  tramping  onward  into  Germany 
and  hailed  by  a  small  band  op  native  Lorrainers 


ert.ng,  something  of  the  same  deflation  that  smites 
meat  re-goer  who,  having  sat  spellbound  through  an 
tional  costume  play,  encounters  the  star  a  half- 

,, thl  da^I't  SJreet’  a  star  no  longer  in 

et  and  hose  but  in  a  business  suit,  and  brandish- 
an  umbrella  instead  of  a  sword.  And  as  it 
on  December  ist,  so  it  was  every  day  until  the 

’atlon  was  completed-completed  without  a  single 

e  or  a  single  instance  of  friction  between  conqueror 
he  conquered.  Surely  there  has  never  been  such 

worTdy  affaWe'  °“UPa"°n  *he 
C  affability  of  it  arose  from  something  consider- 
rnore  fundamenta!  than  the  mere  decree  of  the 
that  thus  it  should  be.  “You  have  come  ”  the 
reminded  the  Third  American  Army,  “not  as 

i' \Crl°J  ?PPrrSOrS’  bUt  Simply  35  the  instruments 
£  f°r  Government  whose  purposes  toward 
ople  of  Germany  are  beneficent.  During  our 

<  ar'd  ofVh!  f'Vfh  p0p”lation  is  under  the  special 
or  b  i  3nd  h°nor  of  the  American  Army. 

comriT.  any  aCtS  °f  pilla§e  or  violence 
(committed  by  members  of  the  American  forces; 

muld  any  persons  prove  themselves  unworthy 

lies  a  ence;  Vheir  actS  Wl11  be  considered  not  only 
■i  an  Ag  tle  sufferers>  but  as  dishonoring  the 

>  Stater”  and  ^  3  direCt  'nSUlt  t0  the  flag  of  the 

!  7aSwtbC  S,Pin\0f  the  °rder  but>  quite  ''ndepen- 
t-rom  hi  S0uthC  Sp'rit  of  the  fat  cook  ladling 

>  the  wktf  C|hCn  3nd  S,ippmg  a  few  contraband 
nlv  tb.  -  n/tlVeS  hanging  around.  It  was 

y  the  spirit  of  the  uttermost  Yank  pacing  his 


post  and  wishing  he  could  swap  his  gun  for  a  pair  of 
russet  shoes.  The  Staff  had  directed  him  to  mainta?n 
a  dignified  and  reserved  attitude,”  but  still  he  wished 
that  the  girl  peeking  at  him  from  the  house  across 
the  street  could  just  see  him  once  in  russet  shoes* 
hat  sP'r,t  rose  from  the  fact  that  in  the  towns  and 
1  ages  of  the  beautiful  Rhineland,  the  Yank  found 

and  thlhm'd  SfC6neS  £"d  3m°ng  people  more  Iike  home 
and  the  home-folks  than  any  he  had  encountered  since 

he  set  sail  on  his  great  adventure.  He  had  left  war- 

P  rancte,  Where  thf  G-mans  had  made  a  practice  of 

Htv  gi°  n agr°Und  nearly  6VCry  village  and  every 
cty  He  had  come  through  to  that  Germany  un- 

mmh<;d’  in?Ct’  Sh"Tng  in  the  morning  sunlight,  saved 
from  any  damage  by  the  calculating  German  staff. 
He  found  himself  settling  down  in  the  midst  of  a  pop¬ 
ulation  hopelessly  alien  in  thought  and  speech,  but 
close  kin  to  them  in  all  the  little  customs  that  go  to 

fo?tnhW  eX'S!ence-  Therefore  he  was  more  com- 
?  tame  (and  far  more  homesick)  than  he  had  been 
smee  he  began  to  earn  his  first  service  chevron 

1  here  was  nowhere  he  could  turn  his  hun’grv  eves 
without  memories  of  home  assailing  him.  Here  were 
towns  and  villages  marked  at  every  corner  with  ev"- 
u  an  expansion  contemporary  with  America’s 

™  rHere  Were  ,whole  streets  that  looked  like  so 
any  Commonwealth  Avenues— wealthy,  roomy,  mod- 
n.  Here  was  a  magical  river,  castle-crowned,  it  is 
ue  tmd  misty  with  the  fine,  softening  haze  of  legend- 

of  V  [Cm'n  th«  East  of  the  Hudson  and  the  West 
of  bnake  River,  and  ,t  reminded  both  of  home.  Here 
were  girls  who  dressed  like  American  girls.  Here,  appar- 
t  y*  were  aU  the  ex-waiters  from  the  Manhattan 
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Hotel  in  New  York  to  the  St.  Francis  in  San  Francisco. 
Here  was  a  shy  little  chap  looking  for  the  captain  he 
had  served  under  in  the  old  days  of  the  Missouri 
National  Guard,  but  the  captain  has  been  killed  at  the 
edge  of  the  Forest  of  Argonne.  Here  were  men  and 
women  who  seemed  to  have  nephews  and  nieces  strewn 
across  America  from  Hoboken  to  Seattle.  Here  were 
orchards  like  our  own  orchards,  and  broad,  clean,  well- 
swept  streets — all  saved  by  the  German  surrender. 
Here  were  shop-windows,  dressed  according  to  Chi¬ 
cago’s  latest  taste  in  such  matters.  Here,  actually, 
were  cash  registers.  And  here,  oh  here,  were  bathtubs! 
After  all,  the  deepest  source  of  that  nostalgia  was 
I  think  it  was  the  plumbing. 

AND  comfort.  No  such  comfort  had  come  to  the 
Yanks  in  stricken  France.  Germany  had  seen  to 
that.  The  Yank  had  forgotten  it  was  possible  to  be  com¬ 
fortable.  If  the  great  houses  which  line  Riverside  Drive 
and  stretch  along  the  hill-lined  Hudson  in  ever  increas¬ 
ing  magnificence  were  suddenly  to  be  opened  wide  to  the 
officers  of  an  invading  army,  you  would  have  a  par¬ 
allel  billeting  luxury.  Generals  who  had  dwelt  in  the 
Argonne  holes  and  slept  beside  the  manure  piles 
in  France  suddenly  found  themselves  pacing  the  rug- 
rich  floors  of  their  own  castles  on  the  Rhine.  Of 
course  they  did.  But  then  so  did  the  lesser  lights  of  the 
army — such  as  the  sergeants.  There  are  some  of  us 
who  will  never  quite  forget  the  sumptuous  palace  on 
the  river’s  edge  at  Rolandseck  where  Sergeant  Hank 
Gowdy  was  billeted,  nor  the  dainty  room  where  he 
could  stretch  out  his  considerable  length,  gaze  down 
stream  at  the  clustered  peaks  of  the  Siebengebirge, 
and  wonder  how  the  dog-gone  guide  book  ever  got  the 
silly  notion  that  those  hills  were  placed  there  by  the 
Giants. 

It  is  possible  that  the  enjoyment  of  these  new  com¬ 
forts  was  somewhat  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the 
Y  anks  were  decidedly  in  funds.  They  had  been  rather 
engrossed  in  the  business  of  killing  Germans  all  through 
the  fall,  and  a  good  many  regiments  arrived  in  Ger¬ 
many  with  several  months’  pay  due  them.  They 
were  engaged  in  a  facetious  little  debate  as  to  whether 
the  paymaster  had  gone  A.W.O.L.  or  been  bumped  off 
at  St.  Mihiel.  But  just  about  then  he  caught  up  with 
them,  and  great  was  the  reckoning. 

The  feeling  of  prosperity  grew  as  they  turned  their 
francs  into  marks  and  discovered  that  the  number  of 
marks  that  could  be  thus  acquired  was  always  on  the 
increase.  But  marks,  or  even  francs,  were  not  the  surest 
legal  tenderin the  Rhineland.  Even  such  a  wad  as  a  \  ank 
is  willing  to  describe  as  “bocoo  franks”  could  scarcely 
rival  the  jfurchasing  power  of  a  cake  of  soap.  F.\en 
one  of  those  measly  little  latherless  cakes  issued  to  the 
cleanest  army  in  the  world — they  are  like  the  cakes 
one  finds  in  railroad  trains— would  buy  a  Thanks¬ 
giving  pumpkin  or  a  Christmas  goose,  and  did  so  more 
than  once.  Any  one  who  left  his  soap-box  lying  around 
would  leave  his  wallet  on  a  restaurant  table.  A  Yank 
with  a  barrack-bag  full  of  soap  could  live  on  the  fat  of 
the  land.  He  carried  it  with  him  and  was  wealthy. 
The  supply  officers  took  note  of  their  rapidly  diminish¬ 
ing  supplies,  eyed  suspiciously  several  Y  anks  who  had 
just  acquired  enough  souvenirs  to  open  a  private  arsenal, 


said  nothing,  but  posted  a  double  guard  around  the 
soap  supply.  It  waj  too  late.  The  soap  was  gone 
and,  incidentally,  the  bottom  had  dropped  out  of  the 
souvenir  market.  What  else  could  happen  when  a 
German  officer’s  helmet  that  would  have  brought  400 
francs  on  November  1st  in  Bar-le-Duc  could  be  ac¬ 
quired  at  Coblenz  six  weeks  later  for  a  bag  of  Bull 
Durham  tobacco? 

Thus  fortified  with  funds,  thus  mollified  by  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  soft-ships  undreamed  of,  the  men  of  the  Third 
American  Army  beamed  around  them  and  asked. 
“When  are  we  going  home?”  Even  as  they  were 
crossing  into  Germany,  the  news  had  come  up  from  the 
base  ports  that  the  first  transports  were  starting  home. 
“The  lucky  stiffs,”  said  the  Yanks  of  the  Occupation; 
yet  there  was  not  a  division  among  those  chosen  tc 
keep  “the  watch  on  the  Rhine”  that  would  not  have 
felt  outraged  if  it  had  not  been  summoned  to  the 
task. 

AND  as  the  men  paced  their  posts  along  the  rive 
from  Drachenfels  to  the  Lorelei,  they  could  not  heh 
thinking  what  a  different  winter  it  was  that  the  fortune 
of  war  had  assigned  them  from  the  one  that  had  loome. 
ominous  ahead  when  they  plunged  into  the  mud  an. 
jungle  brush  of  the  Argonne.  They  could  not  he!; 
feeling  the  presence  of  Fate  directing  the  change,  th 
stupendous,  unbelievable  change,  that  had  overtake; 
them  and  a  still  half-incredulous  world.  The  peopl 
in  America  do  not  know  and  never  will  complete! 
realize  just  what  the  fighting  would  have  been  lik 
had  the  war  gone  on  through  the  winter.  But  th 
Yank  knows — more  than  any  one  in  the  world,  h 
knows. 

How  great  the  change  was,  how  really  great  an 
dramatic,  you  can  see  best  if  you  will  but  try  to  loc 
at  it  with  the  eyes  of  a  single  infantryman.  Say  or 
who  was  wounded  near  Chateau-Thierry  in  those  su 
charged  July  hours  when  the  tide  in  the  history  of  m: 
turned  in  the  valley  of  the  Marne.  There  was  such 
one  at  the  hospital  at  Trier — one  of  the  little  Amenc< 
colony  of  suffering  and  hope  that  had  been  weari 
laboriously  trundled  there  over  the  interminable  Ge 
man  lines  of  communication  from  the  battlefields  1 
France. 

He  had  lain  there  in  a  neat,  well-managed  Germ  I 
ward  for  more  than  three  months.  On  that  fever' 
August  night  when  they  carried  him  over  from  i 
station  to  the  hospital  across  the  way,  there  may  ha 
been — there  must  have  been — hope  in  his  heart, 
even  in  his  most  exalted  visions,  even  in  his  most  ind  ) 
gent  day  dreams,  he  could  not  have  dared  to  imagi  ^ 
that  long  before  Christmas  his  own  troops,  his  0 
buddies,  would  come  300  kilometers  across  Europe 
get  him,  that  the  first  of  December  would  see  Amenc. 
swarming  around  his  cot,  Americans  carrying  in  bo 
and  papers  and  more  cigarettes  than  a  regiment  usu. 
gets;  that  through  the  open  window  would  come 
sound  of  Yankee  scuffling  in  the  street;  and  tj- 
from  far,  far  down  the  Moselle,  faintly  on  tlJe  j 
try  wind,  and  bringing  balm  to  his  tired  sou  tnj 
would  be  borne  the  sound  of  a  Yankee^band  play 
“Way  Down  Upon  the  Suwanee  River.”. 


MEDALS  AND  BADGES 

of  the 

AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 


The  Button  worn  as  an 
alternate  for  the  Con¬ 
spicuous  Valor  Medal 


-the  Button  worn  as  an 
alternate  for  the  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  Medal 


The  Bronre  Medal  to  be 
awarded  for  highly  meritor¬ 
ious  service  in  time  of  war 


The  Silver  Medal  to  be 
awarded  for  distinguished 
service  in  time  of  war 


The  Gold  Medal,  for  Conspicuous 
Valor  performed  on  behalf  of 
the  Red  Cross  under  fire  or  in  any 
great  peril 


The  Service  Badge 
for  women  who  have 
worked  400  hours 


The  Service  Badge 
for  women  who  have 
worked  800  hours 


The  Identification  Badge  worn  by 
Executives  in  time  of  disaster 


EXECUTIVE 


The  Badges  for  Life  Saving  and  First  Aid.  The  badge  on  the  left  is  for  beginnersm 
the  Life  Saving  Corps,  on  the  right  for  the  swimmers.  The  centre  one  is  lor  those 
who  have  passed  the  life-saving  test  


Life  Saving  Medallion  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Life  Saving  Corps 
who  enroll  for  two  years 


The  Badge  for 
Dietitian,  serving 
either  in  military 
hospitals  or  as  in¬ 
structor  in  Red 
Cross  courses 


The  Badge  for 
Nurses  not  eligi¬ 
ble  for  military 
duties  but  who 
serve  in  disas¬ 
ters  at  home 


The  Ribbon  for  women  work¬ 
ers  for  additional  sendee  and 
to  be  worn  above  the  regular 
Service  Badge 


Bars  may  be  added  to 
the  Students’  Medal  to 
show  additional  work 


The  Badge  for  Executives 
in  National,  Divisional, 
or  Chapter  Headquarters 


The  Badge  for  Red 
Cross  Physicians 


The  Badge  for 
Enrolled  Nurses 


MOTHERS  AND  SONS 

By  Ruth  Dunbar 


TTPON  New  York,  as  upon  a  screen,  have  been  thrown 
many  dramas  of  this  war.  Across  it  we  have  seen 
march  thousands  of  war-going  figures.  Now  they  are  coming 
back-. the  khakt  and  the  blue— and  Fifth  Avenue  gives  us  the 
majesty  of  broken  returning  columns. 

It  is  hard  to  think  of  them  detachedly — these  columns.  Yet 
on  the  great  screen  appear  fragmentary  dramas — partings 
and  meetings  of  each  man.  One  gets  glimpses  of  these  at  the 
piers,  in  our  great  temple-like  stations.  Even  the  gayest  little 
restaurant  has  its  reflection  of  individual  relationships  touched 
in  some  way  by  the  war.  And  of  all  the  relationships  deepened 
and  strengthened  by  war,  that  of  mother  and  son  is  the  most 
significant.  H'e  saw  them — the  mothers — saying  good-bye  to 
their  sons  Many  of  these  boys  were  then  youth-hungry 
adventure-hungry,  arrogantly  impatient  for  the  biggest  thing 
in  the  world  When  it  came  time  for  their  going  it  was,  to 
be  sure,  of  their  mothers  that  they  thought.  They  were  sorry 
for  her  pain;  many  of  them  saw  the  bravery  of  that  farewell 
\\.Aet  a&amft  the  ™°nths  of  waiting— just  waiting— ahead 
But  they  well,  whether  the  war  called  to  them  as  a  wild 
adventure  or  whether  as  the  austere  obligation  to  the  common 
cause  they  had  not  fully  realised  the  one  big  need. 

And  now!  IV e  choose  from  the  screen  three  pictures  of 

mothers  and  sons  who  parted  and  met  again. 


'HE  long  line  of  beds  at 
Debarkation  Hospital  No. 

>oked  like  dominoes  to  which 
h  wounded  soldier’s  eyes 
e  spots  of  dark.  The  white 
ciseness  of  a  hospital,  the  domino-like  regularity— 
se  were  what  made  the  expression  of  each  boy’s 
ts  so  infinitely  touching.  For  there  was  no  regularity 
E.  Nothing  but  stricken  yearning — yearning  for 
i  one  presence  that  had  been  with  them  all  their 

(S. 

ometimes  these  eyes  called  across  distances  of  time 
)  space.  They  sought  the  one  dear,  near  figure,  in 
lembered  pictures  of  the  Montana  mining-town, 
i  ng  the  dusty  cacti  of  Arizona,  in  the  stillness  of 
f  little  southern  garden  where  the  robin’s  bed-time 
i,  seems  to  curl  with  contentment.  They  sought  it, 

1  'n  pictures  of  a  life  to  which  there  was  no  coming 

!.  And  many  a  boy  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  white- 
ed  nurse  who  bent  over  him  with  the  delirious  cry, 
ther.”  For  one  merciful  moment  there  in  their 
'  they  thought  she  had  come  back  to  them — the 
3ier  who  had  died  in  their  childhood. 

-me  of  the  boys,  however,  had  their  mothers  with 
e  ■  On  the  faces  of  these  there  rested  content  which 
e mixed  with  wistful  disbelief.  “Tell  me  you’re 
» -tell  me  again  that  you’re  here,”  their  eyes  seemed 
saying  as  they  followed  every  movement  of  the 
a  recovered  presence. 

••'long  the  faces  thus  stamped  with  joy  that  was  yet 
Mulous,  I  noticed  one  particularly.  I  had  been 
King  there  near  his  cot,  and  again  and  again  I 
l"ied  to  the  look  that  he  was  giving  the  woman  who 
•  eside  him.  What  could  be  the  message  of  that 


silent  intensity,  that  grateful, 
almost  humble  regard? 

And  then  at  last  1  heard  him 
speak.  The  voice  was  South¬ 
ern  and  the  very  fact  that  it 
was  so  weak  made  the  emotion  back  of  it  seem  more 
violent. 

Mothah,”  he  said,  “have  you  known?” 

“Known  what,  dear?” 

Oh  just  known  known,  known,  known.  1  used 
to  be  saying  things  to  you  over  there— oh,  all  kinds 
of  things  all  the  time.  Somehow,  you  never  seemed 
far  off  and  I’d  look  up  at  Orion — he  was  the  one  thing 
that  looked  like  home — he’d  make  me  see  our  garden 
just  as  plain — the  way  the  crocuses  close  up  on  spring 
e\enings  and  you  standing  there  looking  far  off  with 
something  white  and  nice  around  your  shoulders. 
Please,  mothah,  and  the  brown  eyes  on  the  pillow 
looked  up  at  her  almost  querulously— “can’t  you  put 
your  hand  on  my  head?” 

Shyly,  almost  timidly,  the  woman  beside  him  put  out 
her  hand. 

“Urn!”  The  Southern  voice  from  the  bed  fairly 
gloated  over  that  cool  touch.  For  a  moment  he  kept 
silent.  Then  I  heard  him  speak  again. 

Oh,  mothah — it’s  been  such  hell!  You  did  know, 
didn’t  you — not  Chateau-Thierry,  but — well — her! 
Why,  when  her  letters  stopped  so  suddenly— 1  just 
couldn  t  believe  why,  we  had  been  engaged  ever  since 
I  got  out  of  prep  school,”  and  a  memory  of  the  old  pain 
reached  out  from  his  eyes  to  hers. 

She  just  sat  there  looking  at  him.  Then  the  slow 
tears  gathered  to  her  eyes  and  I  knew  when  she  spoke 
why  that  little  gesture  of  hers  had  been  almost  timid. 


“ALL  THE  REST  OF 
YOUR  LIFE,  MOTHER” 
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Mothers  and  Sons 


“My  dear,  my  dear,”  she  said,  brokenly,  “1  did 
know  all  the  time,  but  1  never  dared  write  you  about  it. 
If  you  had  only  told  me  that  you  were  engaged  to  her, 
but  I  always  had  to — well,  just  guess  things  about 
you — guess  and — wait.” 

As  he  heard  the  choke  in  her  voice  he  must  have 
known  what  it  all  meant — the  patient  mother-love 
that  must  give  no  sign  of  its  yearning,  that  must  stand 
aloof  with  its  word  and  look  unclaimed. 

At  all  events  he  suddenly  reached  up  and  impulsively 
caught  her  fingers  in  his  own  bleached  white  ones. 


“  I  know,  mothah,”  he  cried,  “  I  began  to  see  ov 
there — what  a  brute  I  had  always  been.  Somehow, 
spite  of  my  loving  you,  1  just  couldn’t  talk  to  yo 
Why,  when  1  think  how  1  used  to  close  up  like  a  cla 

every  time  you  asked  me  anything  about  myself - 

he  broke  off  and  with  fervent  humility  kissed  the  har 
in  his  own.  “Please  forget  it  all,  mothah,”  he  whi 
pered,“it’s  never  going  to  be  that  way  again.  I  four 
out  over  there — 1  knew  what  it  was  not  to  have  an 
body  to  tell  things  to — and  now — and  now— why,  you’\ 
got  to  listen  to  me  all  the  rest  of  your  life,  mothah. 


rHE  new  miracle  of  closeness!  This  is  what  the  war  has  given 
to  many  a  mother  to-day .  For  no  son  who  marched  to  the  battle 
across  the  seas  is  quite  the  son  who  marches  back  again  to-day.  The 
boy  who  would  never  tell  things  to  his  mother — he  has  learned  from 
the  terrible  stillness  of  armies  and  guns,  a  stillness  where  the  heart¬ 
beat  of  the  one  is  lost  in  that  of  the  many,  the  need  for  some 
one  person  to  understand.  And  out  of  his  own  loneliness  he  has 
been  able  to  construct  the  loneliness  of  the  mother  who  never  is  told. 


I  SAW  them  meet  at  the 
Grand  Central  Station,  and 
1  knew  from  the  moment  I  saw 
the  little  woman  that  she  was 
not  one  of  the  demonstrative 
mothers.  She  gave  this  returning  son  of  hers,  in  fact, 
only  a  swift  little  peck  on  the  cheek.  Yet  as  she  stood 
off  and  looked  at  the  empty  sleeve  of  the  private’s  uni¬ 
form  1  saw  tears  dim  the  stern  Scotch  blue  of  eyes  that 
were  set  under  an  old-fashioned  bang  of  rusty  blonde 
hair.  And  1  knew  from  the  way  she  tried  to  force  them 
back  that  these  tears  were  more  violent  than  another 
woman’s  sobs. 

“Oh,  and  now  you  can’t  play  billiards  any  more! 
These  were  the  strange  words  with  which  she  greeted 
him. 

“Billiards!”  cried  the  young  private,  looking  down 
at  her  in  surprise  that  was  almost  bitter. 

His  surprise  did  something  to  her.  It  forced  one 
of  the  tears  down  over  the  thin,  sallow  cheek.  And 
between  gulps  I  heard  her  go  on.  “Oh,  son,  she 
cried,  “I’m  so  sorry  now  I  always  objected  so  much  to 
everything.  Nagging  you  to  sing  in  the  choir,  scolding 
you  about  billiards  and  loafing  around  the  Square  and 
smoking  cigarettes.  When  you  were  away  it  just  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  1  had  never  done  anything  but  scold  and 


I  saw  then.  Son,”  she  add 
solemnly,  “it  was  1  that  dro 
you  away  from  the  church 
not  you  yourself.” 

It  was  quite  apparent  th 
he  was  as  undemonstrative  as  she;  but  now,  as  th 
stood  looking  at  each  other,  he  reached  over  and  aw 
wardly  touched  her  sleeve  with  his  one  hand. 

“Mother,”  he  said  almost  fiercely,  “as  if  you  hadi 
nagged  me  for  my  own  good!  Don’t  you  think  I’ 
found  out  by  now  what  a  bum  1  used  to  be — lo 
ing  round  the  Square,  spending  all  my  money 
billiards  and  booze  when  I  might  have  been  helpi 
you  out?  People — having  a  good  time — that’s  al 
used  to  think  about.  Well,  I  got  enough  of  peo: 
over  there — I  found  out  what  you  always  told  r 
mother— there’s  got  to  be  something  bigger  t! 
people.” 

I  caught  the  startled  look  of  jov  in  the  woma 
face  upturned  to  his,  the  greeting  of  a  happiness  tl 
must  have  been  prayed  for  unceasingly  through  ye 
of  life  in  some  small  town  where  this  mother  H 
watched  her  son  borne  away  from  her  on  a  tide  of  cht 
easy  pleasures.  And  then  the  two  whose  meeting  wa  | 
last  a  real  meeting  of  spirit,  an  enduring  understand 
to  last  through  life,  were  blotted  out  by  the  crow 


NEVER  AGAIN  THE  CHEAP 
EASY  PLEASURES 


J~\EEP  in  every  mother  s  heart  is  the  wish  that  her  son  may  see 
A—J  that  there  is  a  thing  bigger  than  people.  She  wants  him  to 
have  something  to  which  he  can  pray.  You  may  call  that  something 
what  you  wish.  But,  under  whatever  name  you  choose,  it  is  the  high, 
enfolding  Spirit  which  holds  him  firm  against  temptation  and  makes 
him  companioned  in  loneliness  and  suffering.  That  is  what  the 
war  has  taught  many  a  boy.  And  from  the  spirit’s  solitude  in  battle, 
from  the  terrors  and  the  weakness,  he  has  brought  back  that  sense  of 
God  which  perhaps  he  never  had  before.  Through  ways  far  from  her 
he  has  come,  through  a  new  understanding,  to  the  faith  of  his  mother. 
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'HERE’S  the  lad  himself 
— waiting  for  his  mother, 
she  doesn’t  come  now,  I 
uallv  think  he  will  die.” 

Vs  the  Red  Cross  worker 
nted  out  the  tall,  square-shouldered  sailor  walking 
tlessly  by  the  door  of  the  Hostess  House,  she  told 
the  story.  He  had  left  Sweden  when  he  was  fifteen, 
hadn’t  bothered  to  tell  his  little  widowed  mother 
t  he  was  coming  to  America;  there  were  eight  other 
dren  and,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  a  son  more  or  less 
n’t  matter.  Five  years  in  the  logging-camps  of  the 
'thwest  did  not  change  his  vision.  Because  he  felt 
need  of  his  mother,  he  could  not  believe  her  need  of 
.  He  was  young  and  vigorous  and  his  own  master, 
could  quit  work  when  he  wanted  to,  he  could  spend 
ley  as  he  liked,  he  could  see  the  whole  world  if  he 
se.  Family  bonds — they  were  bondage.  He  was 

hen  came  the  war.  It  was  natural  that  the  sea, 
ch  had  claimed  his  Viking  fathers,  should  claim 
now.  1  he  boy  hurried  to  enlist  as  a  seaman, 
n  he  became  just  a  tiny  part  of  the  great  machinery 
/ar.  Waiting — something  he  had  never  learned — 
was  hardei  than  any  of  his  hard  tasks.  Waiting 
arders  to  go  on  board,  waiting  to  sail  he  knew  not 
re,  waiting  again  in  dock  for  he  knew  not  how  long, 
as  when  he  first  waited  that  the  memory  of  his 
her  disturbed  him.  Then  the  thought  of  her  grew 
grew  until  the  hunger  to  see 
possessed  him  —  his  mother 
was  waiting  too,  who  had 
-d  five  years.  He  wrote  a 
ed  letter  of  remorseful  long- 
He  counted  the  days  until 
ight  expect  an  answer.  But 
answer  did  not  come.  He 
P  again,  this  time  distract¬ 


edly,  to  the  village  pastor. 
It  was  while  he  read  the  pas¬ 
tor’s  answer  that  the  Red 
Cross  worker  first  saw  him 
at  the  Hostess  House  —  a 
gawb,  huddled  down  in  the  wicker  chair,  staring 
at  the  open  fire  through  tears  he  did  not  try  to 
hide.  He  was  so  young,  so  abject,  that  she  had  no 
trouble  in  getting  him  to  tell  her  what  was  in  the 
pastor’s  letter:  His ,  mother  with  the  two  youngest 
children  had  left  Sweden  not  so  long  after  he  him¬ 
self  had  run  away  from  home.  She  was  in  Minnesota 
that  was  all  the  pastor  knew.  So  the  boy  was  abso¬ 
lutely  alone  in  the  world— cut  off  from  all  family  ties  bv 
his  own  heedless  act.  He  could  never  trace  his  mother 
now.  He  was  not  even  free  to  try.  To-morrow  he 
might  be  scrubbing  decks  on  a  ship  bound  for  Europe. 

But  the  Red  Cross  worker  had  a  hundred  means  of 
finding  people.  Before  his  ship  was  ready  to  pull  out 
lor  Europe,  his  Red  Cross  friend  in  the  Hostess  House 
was  in  touch  with  other  unknown  friends  in  Minnesota. 
Then  came  the  armistice.  His  ship  never  did  go  to 
Europe.  Instead  the  boy  was  sent  on  a  trawler  to 
clear  the  Maine  coast  of  mines.  And  when  he  came 
back  a  few  days  ago  to  the  Hostess  House,  the  Red 
Cross  woman  had  good  news  for  him. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  she  left  me.  She  was  Tiur- 
rving  to  the  door  where  a  little  woman  with  bewildered 
blue  eyes  stood  looking  for  her.  But  before  the  Red 
Cross  worker  could  reach  her,  the 
tall  sailor  had  his  little  Swedish 
mother  in  his  arms.  They  cried 
together  for  a  moment;  then  thev 
remembered  their  friend.  “I  can 
never  thank  you,”  said  the  boy, 
turning  happily  to  her.  “You 
found  us  to  one  another.”  And  the 
Red  Cross  worker  cried  with  them. 


AFTER  YEARS,  WAR  UNITED 
THIS  MOTHER  AND  SON 


rT1HAT  is  the  way  it  is.  From  tin 
battlefields  over  there  which  caugh , 
up  and  held  and  echoed  that  last  cry 
Mother,”  from  the  lips  of  wounded  men , 
sons  are  bringing  back  a  new  wisdom.  It 
isn't  that  they  act  differently  now.  It  is 
that  they  see  differently.  And  from  the 
new,  strong  need  of  their  mothers  they 
have  realised  their  mothers’  need  of  them. 


HIS  MOTHER 

By  Theodosia  Garrison 


LIE  WAS  so  young,  so  young — a  hundred  ways 
1  He  needed  me.  As  once  1  gave  my  hands 
To  help  him  through  his  little,  stumbling  days; 

I  gave  my  thought,  my  will  to  the  demands 
Of  the  boy-mind.  I  closed  him  in  a  ring 
Of  tenderness,  and  love  and  sheltering. 

Yet  suddenly  he  seemed  to  stand  outside, 
unheeding  me,  yet  hearing  from  afar 
The  crash  and  clamor  of  a  world  at  war. 

The  great  wave  broke  and  swept  him  from  my  side! 

From  all  the  help  I  gave,  the  strength  I  lent, 

He  was  so  young,  so  young  the  day  he  went. 


He  was  not  old  that  day  when  he  came  back. 

Yet  facing  him  I  knew  another  stood 
In  my  boy’s  place — a  man  who  on  the  black 
Anvil  of  war  had  forged  his  hardihood; 

One  who  had  forced  and  blazed  his  soul  a  path 
Through  the  dark  ways  of  sin  and  pain  and  wrath. 
And  gained  his  strength  thereby.  I  saw  the  eyes 
I  hat  once  turned  only  to  life’s  pleasing  things 
Bent  on  a  torn  world’s  million  sufferings 
New  filled  with  courage,  faith  and  enterprrse. 

There  is  no  joy  I  miss,  no  pride  I  lack — 

He  was  so  strong,  so  strong  when  he  came  back. 


How  Our  National  Physique  Stood 

the  Acid  Test  in  the  Draft 

■ 

By  Woods  Hutchinson,  M.  D. 

Illustrated  by  F.  Strothmann 


THE  mere 

thought  of 
passingaphys- 
ical  examination 
makes  anyone  nerv¬ 
ous.  No  matter  how 
well  we  feel,  how 
high  our  color,  how 
keen  our  appetite, 
how  sound  our  sleep, 
we  still  face  the 
stethoscope  and  the 
test  tube  with 
qualms  and  misgiv¬ 
ings.  We  may  think  ourselves  so  healthy  that  if  we  felt 
any  better  it  would  hurt  and  yet  have  a  vivid  and  uneasy 
dread  of  the  discovery  of  some  terrible  defect,  or  of  the 
seeds  of  coming  decay,  by  the  cold  and  boring  eye  of  a 
medical  examiner. 

We  have  exactly  the  same  doubts  and  uneasiness  as 
to  the  soundness  of  our  national  physique,  the  vigor  of 
our  racial  constitution.  When  we  decided  upon  con¬ 
scription  as  being  the  best  method  of  raising  our  great 
citizen  army,  and  proceeded  to  submit  the  whole  mass 
of  our  young  men  between  twenty  and  thirty  to  the 
searching  ordeal  of  the  draft  boards,  we  had  many 
wonderings  and  anxieties  as  to  what  would  be  the 
result  of,  in  the  language  of  the  day,  the  “show  down.” 


And  we  received  a  distinct  shock  when  the  first  repc 
of  the  findings  of  the  draft  boards  were  published, 
-looked  as  if  our  forebodings  as  to  the  state  of  our  r 
tional  constitution  had  been  justified,  for  nearly  o 
third  of  the  flower  of  our  young  manhood,  in  the  ve 
heyday  and  prime  of  its  youth,  had  been  rejected 
unfit  for  military  service!  To  be  precise,  some  tweni 
nine  per  cent,  had  been  turned  down  by  the  local  dr 
boards  at  home,  and  from  two  to  four  per  cent,  nr 
were  disqualified  by  the  Boards  of  Reference  at  i 
camps,  which  reviewed  and  reexamined  the  doubt 
cases. 

If  this  be  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  will  hapt 
in  the  dry?  For  it  is,  of  course,  practically  an  ax’ 
with  physicians  and  physical  examiners  that  the  p 
centage  of  defects  steadily  increases  with  each  succ 
sive  year  after  the  thirtieth.  Not  so  much  beca 
we  are  losing  in  strength  and  resisting  power— for 
are  not !— but  on  account  of  the  increasing  total  of  r 
— risks  of  infection,  risks  of  accident,  risks  of  o'- 
strain — each  survived,  but  each  leaving  its  tiny,  in  ‘ 
ible  mark  upon  heart,  liver,  blood  vessels,  nerv  • 
system.  Handwriting  upon  the  wall! 

Our  age  is  determined  not  so  much  by  the  y<  > 
that  have  passed  over  our  heads  as  by  the  colds  t 1 
have  passed  through  them.  If,  in  the  golden  >|! 
of  our  third  decade,  one  third  of  us  are  unfit  to  fil- 
what  must  the  percentage  rise  to  in  the  red-faced,  p 


“No  matter  how  well  we  feel.  .  . 
we  still  face  the  stethoscope  and 
the  test  tube  with  misgivings” 
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)erous,  swivel-chair-loving,  middle  decades  when  we 
)egin  to  realize  our  priceless  value  to  the  community 
ind  cherish  ourselves  accordingly? 

But  everything  in  this  world  is  relative;  and  when 
ve  come  to  compare  this,  at  first  sight,  alarming  per- 
entage  of  physical  defects  with  previous  standards 
nd  the  experiences  of  other  nations,  we  are  consider- 
bly  reassured.  In  the  first  place  the  regular  standard 
xpectations  of  military  authorities  and  experts  the 
’orld  over  in  the  development  of  man  power  for  fighting 
imposes  are  that  only  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  men  of 
lilitary  age  of  any  nation  are  fit  to  fight.  These 
ges,  of  course,  include  from  five  to  ten  years  of  older 
len  at  the  one  end  who  would  lower  the  average  of 
le  twenty-one  to  thirty-one  at  the  other;  but  they 
so  bring  in  three  years’  classes  of  younger  men  who, 
i  account  of  their  larger  numbers,  would  almost  bai¬ 
lee  the  older  classes  over  thirty  and  who  would  tend 
i  have  even  a  lower  percentage  of  defects  than  the 
venty-one  to  thirty-one  class.  So  that  all  things 
msidered,  an  unfitness  of  thirty  per  cent,  among  the 
'ecial  age  class  of  drafted  men  would  be  quite  close 
what  might  have  been  expected  according  to  the 
andard  military  average. 

When  we  compare  our  experiences  with  those  of  other 
tions  in  this  war,  the  result  is  even  more  consoling, 
igland,  for  instance,  was  almost  dismayed  by  the 
.ent  final  report  of  her  army  examining  boards — that 
t  of  the  magnificent  army,  two  thirds  raised  by  volun- 
y  enlistment  and  the  remainder  by  conscription, 
ly  a  little  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  had  been  able 
be  passed  and  rated  as  Class  One!  This  is  a  standard 
y  _a  little  above  our  acceptance  for  active  service, 
d  in  France  the  average  of  attainment  of  an  equiva- 
t  standard  fell  below  this  figure. 

3f  course  it  is  hardly  fair  to  compare  the  results  in 
vsical  development  obtained  in  our  new  and  virgin 
1  not  yet  over-crowded  country,  with  jts  much  higher 
1  eral  average  of  wages,  income,  and  diffusion  of 
yfort  and  prosperity,  with  those  of  any  of  the  coun- 
Is  ot  the  World.  But  it  may  at  least  reassure  us 
■  allay  any  fears  we  may  have  of  racial  decadence 
Ta  falling  below  the  standards  of  strength  and  vigor 
:by  our  ancestors  and  by  our  parent  races  in  Europe. 


other  side  was  on  their  size  and  splendid  youth  and 
clean,  fresh  vigor  and  hardness.  Time  and  again  1 
have  complimented  officers  of  the  various  Allied  nations 
on  the  splendid  appearance  and  fitness  of  their  troops; 
they  would  smile  their  graceful  thanks  and  appreciation,’ 
but  they  would  spontaneously  and  genuinely  burst  forth 
with.  Oh,  but  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  your 
American  troops!  So  splendidly  set  up  and  developed, 
so  grave  and  quiet,  yet  such  demons  in  a  fight,  so  splen¬ 
didly  ready  for  every  possible  emergency!” 


AREFULLY  taken  and  recorded  data  upon  phys- 
-  ique  and  development  have  showed  overwhelm- 
jr  a  marked  superiority— in  height,  weight  at  age, 
fchest  girth — of  the  American  soldier  boys  over  their 
■  age  European  cousins.  This  again  confirms  the 
Hful  studies  of  Gould  and  King  based  upon  measure¬ 
rs  taken  during  our  Civil  War,  which  showed  a 
[  e<a  superiority  in  all  measurements  (except  in 
J".n  §r°uPs  as  to  chest-girths),  on  the  part  of 
nrican-born  soldiers  in  comparison  with  those  of 
^ores  of  thousands  of  men  of  European  nationalities 
patriotically  enlisted  in  defense  of  their  adopted 
ttry.  And  the  more  purely  American  the  man  was 
't  he  greater  number  of  generations  of  his  ancestry 
a  had  been  m  this  country,  the  more  striking  was 
superiority  The  highest  average  was  then  being 
on  by  the  Kentucky  mountaineers, 
d  the  unanimous  comment  upon  our  American 
s  of  physical  experts  and  military  men  on  the 


DUT  the  most  interesting  and  perhaps  consoling  com- 
parison  of  all  is  that  of  the  new  standards  of  military 
fitness  as  compared  with  the  old.  In  an  earlier  day, 
even  up  to  a  century  ago,  almost  any  recruit  who  had 
two  good  arms  and  two  good  legs  and  more  than  half 
of  his  front  teeth,  who  was  not  suffering  from  unmis¬ 
takable  heart  trouble  or  kidney  disease,  and  could  run 
fifty  yards  without  wheezing,  was  accepted  as  a  soldier. 
Almost  anyone  who  was  not  lame  or  crippled  or  blind 
or  clearly  diseased,  would  do  to  stop  a  bullet.  It  is 
little  wonder  that  in  those  days  five  times  as  many 
soldiers  in  the  field  died  from  diseases  as  from  bullets 
or  battle  wounds. 

Mere  courage  and  average  physical  vigor  were  con¬ 
sidered  all  that  was  necessary  to  make  a  soldier.  But 
the  standards  of  fitness  and  acceptance  changed  re¬ 
markably  as  war  itself  became  more  scientific  and  more 
complex,  and  broader  and  more  scientific  views  were 
taken  of  the  requirements  and  make-up  of  a  good 
soldier. 

For  instance,  scarcely  more  than  half  a  century  ago 
when  half  to  two  thirds  of  the  battle  was  with  rifles,  as 
measured  by  the  huge  majority  of  rifle  wounds  over 
shell  or  shrapnel  wounds,  and  the  heaviest  of  the  firing 
was  done  at  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  yards, 
almost  any  kind  of  an  eye,  that  could  get  along  without 
glasses,  could  see  a  mark  the  size  of  a  man  at  that  range. 
Until  magazine  and  repeating  rifles  were  used  men  were 
urged  to  hold  their  fire  until  they  almost  could  see  the 
whites  of  the.  enemy’s  eyes!  Standards  of  eyesight 
were  low  and  lightly  insisted  upon  then. 

But  when  rifle  fire  became  a  matter  of  delicate  ad¬ 
justment  of  tiny  sights,  at  from  one  thousand  to  two 
thousand  yards,  and  a  continuous  torrent  of  fire  must  be 
poured  into  the  enemy  from  the  moment  that  he 
leaves  his  trenches  or  appears  on  the  skyline  over  the 
top  of  the  distant  hill;  when  artillery  and  machine  guns 
became  threejourths  of  the  battle,  and  the  laying  of  the 
guns,  from  Jack  Johnsons  ’  to  three-inchers  and 
soixante-quin{es ,  became  as  delicate  and  precise  an 
operation  as  the  pointing  of  an  astronomer’s  telescope 
or  a  surveyor’s  transit;  then  higher  and  much  more 
rigid  standards  of  eyesight  become  absolutely  necessary. 

Hence  it  need  be  no  surprise  whatever  that  the  larg¬ 
est  single  cause  for  rejections  in  the  draft  was  defective 
eyesight.  This  item  alone  accounted  for  nearly  one 
fourth  of  the  total. 

While  this  very  large  number  of  men  are  definitely  and 
genuinely  unfit  for  actual  fighting  or  front-line  duty, 
they  are  by  no  means  a  reflection  upon  our  general  na¬ 
tional  vigor  and  physique.  Indeed,  not  only  are  the 
great  majority  of  them  of  excellent  physical  develop¬ 
ment  in  all  other  important  respects,  but  at  least  two 
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thirds  to  three  fourths  of  them  can  be  given  perfectly 
good  vision  for  all  practical  peaceful  purposes  by 
the  fitting  of  proper  glasses  or  spectacles.  But  they 
are  not  really  fit,  nor  is  it  fair  either  to  them  or  to  their 
comrades  to  allow  them  to  meet  the  sudden  risks  and 
emergencies  of  the  actual  battle  line,  where  not  merely 
life  but  even  victory  may  at  any 
moment  depend  upon  perfect  vis¬ 
ion.  The  breaking  or  carrying 
away  of  spectacles,  lenses  cloud¬ 
ing  over  with  mist  or  battle  smoke 
or  gas  fumes,  displacement  by  a 
hurried  donning  or  putting  off  of  gas  masks,  may  at  any 
moment  leave  the  soldier,  whose  clear  vision  is  abso¬ 
lutely  dependent  upon  glasses,  completely  helpless. 

So  that  military  standards,  while  accepting  a  man 
whose  vision  in  both  eyes  can  be  brought  up  to  a  high 
level  by  means  of  glasses,  insist  upon  his  possession  in 
at  least  one  eye  (usually  the  right  for  rifle-sighting  pur¬ 
poses)  of  at  least  half  of  perfect  or  two  thirds  of  average 
practical  vision.  And  these  men,  whose  vision  is  de¬ 
fective  for  fighting  purposes,  are  valuable  workers  for 
national  service  at  home. 

The  next  highest  cause  of  unfitness  and  rejection 
was  the  teeth.  Nearly  ten  per  cent,  were  rejected 
by  the  Army  for  this  cause 


T ~'HE  constant  piling  up  of  the  tiny 
1  scars  left  by  the  slings  and  arrows  of 
outrageous  fortune  is  what  makes  us  old. 


Again  it  is  somewhat  of  a  consolation  to  find  that 


an  even  larger  number  of  would-be  soldiers  of  our  Allies 
fell  before  the  dental  tests,  so  that  the  firmly  believed 
popular  myth  of  the  superior  badness  of  American  teeth 
is  again  punctured  for  the  eighth  or  tenth  time.  But 
one  can  hardly  help  feeling  a  lively  sympathy  with  the 
burly  six-foot  Scot  who,  on  being  rejected  from  military 
service  on  no  graver  count  than  a  mouthful  of  dread¬ 
fully  dilapidated  teeth,  indignantly  burst  forth,  “Mon, 
yere  makin’  a  gran’  mistak!  Ah’m  no  wantin’  to  bite 
th’  enemy;  ah’m  wantin’  to  shoot  ’im!” 

But  though  primitive  methods  of  combat  with  tooth 
and  claw  have  gone  into  the  discard,  yet  just  as  an  army 
“travels  on  its  stomach”  so  it  does  truly  fight  with  its 
teeth.  Men  will  stand  cold  and  wet  and  rough  fare 
and  gruelling  marching  and  fighting  in  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  fashion  so  long  as  they  have  no  enemy  traitors 
within,  in  the  shape  of  pockets  and  dens  of  infectious 
“bugs”  or  germs.  And  of  all  the  robbers’  dens  and 
lurking  centres  of  smouldering  Bolshevism  in  the  body 
politic  the  pouches  and  pockets  and  abscesses  formed 
around  decayed  teeth  are  far  and  away  the  worst  and 
most  dangerous. 

One  of  the  most  striking  things  to  the  medical  ob¬ 
server  on  the  Western  Front,  even  in  the  sleet  and 
snowj  and  slush  and  bottomless 
mud  of  the  trenches  in  Flanders, 
in  late  winter  and  early  spring, 
was  the  extraordinary  rarity  of 
rheumatism  and  rheumatic  in¬ 
flammations  of  muscles  and  joints 
and  nerves.  There  was  much  less 
of  it,  in  fact,  than  in  the  civilian  populations  at 
home  during  the  same  period.  Part  of  this,  of 
course,  was  due  to  the  splendid  and  rigidly  inspected 
food  and  the  pure  water  and  the  protection  from  general 
infections,  like  typhoid  and  dysentery  and  diarrhoea. 
But  1  am  convinced  that  much  of  it  was  the  result  of 


the  high  standards  maintained  and  the  excellent  ca 
taken  of  the  soldiers’  teeth  by  the  splendid  staffs 
dentists  attached  to  each  division  and  base  hospital. 

Tommy  and  Jacques  love  to  be  fussed  with  whi 
they  have  time  to  kill,  and  a  hollow  or  broken  tooi 
furnishes  an  excellent  excuse  for  frequent  leaves  ai 
permissions  to  visit  the  base 
divisional  headquarters  tow 
with  their  bustle  and  shops  ai 
life. 

One  of  the  next  heaviest  cau? 
of  rejection  by  the  draft  boar 
was  deafness,  or  diseases  and  defects  of  the  ear.  , 
this  age  nine-tenths  of  defective  hearing  is  due 
colds,  catarrh,  and  other  infections  of  the  nose  ai 
throat,  which  have  climbed  up  the  connecti 
Eustachian  tubes  to  the  ear  drum,  causing  earache  ai 
either  thickening  of  the  drum  or  perforation,  with  d 
charge  from  the  ear.  Taking  this  group  together  wi 
part  of  the  so-called  “respiratory”  rejections,  some 
the  tuberculous  and  a  considerable  share  of  “und< 
development”  misfits,  which  were  probably  due  to  at 
noids  and  other  chronic  obstructions  of  the  nose  a 
throat,  we  have  a  “throat  and  nose”  group  alm< 
equal  in  size  to  the  dental. 

As  nearly  all  of  these  chronic  catarrhal  conditic 
can  be  prevented  from  developing  by  proper  attenti 
to  the  noses  and  throats  of  children  during  and  af 
colds,  and  the  infectious  diseases  of  childhood,  partu 
larly  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheria,  they  may 
counted  as  at  least  three  fourths  preventable.  1 
national  movement,  in  1 9 1 8,  to  save  a  hundred  thousa 
children’s  lives,  if  properly  followed  up,  ought  to 
much  within  the  next  ten  years,  when  those  who 
now  children  will  be  reaching  military  age. 

This  gives  something  like  forty  per  cent,  of  the 
tire  rejections  for  causes  which,  though  disquieting  a 
disabling  for  military  purposes,  are  really  not  such 
to  justify  any  grave  misgivings  about  the  essen 
stamina  and  racial  vigor  of  the  nation. 

When  we  come  now  to  the  graver  and  more  sen 
constitutional  defects  of  health  and  of  vitality — sue! 
heart  disease,  rheumatism,  chronic  inflammation 
the  kidneys,  tuberculosis,  diseases  of  the  nervous  s 
tern,  hernia,  and  mental  deficiency — we  find  each 
them  covering  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  the  t 
draft  rejections.  On  the  whole  it  is  rather  a  curioi 
uniform  group,  ranging  from  about  three  to  five  ^ 
cent,  each,  which  though  adding  up  to  a  consider 
amount  in  the  total,  distribute  the  breakdowns  of 
human  machine  so  nearly  evenly"  throughout  its  w!  - 
structure  as  to  give  little  gro 
for  fears  as  to  its  structural 
soundness  and  weakness  at 
one  point. 

The  human  machine  never  ; 
to  pieces  all  at  once.  Out  1 
large  group  of  men  of  any  ag  r 
condition,  who  break  down  under  the  stresses  J 
strains  of  life,  one’s  lungs  will  give  way,  anotr 
nervous  system  will  succumb,  another  the  heart  bl< 
vessels,  and  the  liver  or  kidney  of  another.  So  ^ 
as  no  one  of  these  local  breakdowns  rises  above  a  r‘ 
tain  percentage  of  what  might  be  called  natural  ' 


/If JR  age  is  determined  not  so 
^  much  by  the  years  that  have 
passed  over  our  heads,  as  by  the 
colds  that  have  passed  through  them. 


c  national  defects.  Nor  yet  as 
especial  penalty  of  modern  rush  and  hurry  and 
r;i,  or  of  the  abnormal  and  artificial  conditions  of 
twentieth  century  civilization. 

V  must  remember  that  the  total  rejections  by  the 
*  boards  were  only  between  one  fourth  and  one 
!,of  the  whoIe  number  of  men  examined,  which 
lrs  d°'vn  the  actual  total  of  the  more  serious  consti- 
'nal  defects  of  heart,  lungs,  etc.,  to  an  average  of 
one  per  cent.  It  certainly  can  hardly  be  said 
'r  these  figures  that  the  stomach,  blood  vessels, 
>f  and  nervous  system  of  young  America  are  showing 


signs  of  decadence  under  the  straii 
ot  American  living  and  working 
conditions. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  a  matter 
of  grave  national  concern  that  so  large  a  body  of 
young  men,  in  what  should  be  one  of  the  healthiest 
decades  of  human  life,  should  suffer  at  all  from  these 
grave  constitutional  defects.  The  more  carefully  and 
patiently  we  study  the  causation  of  chronic  diseases  of 
kidneys,  blood  vessels,  lungs,  heart,  and  nerves,  the 
more  overwhelming  becomes  the  proof  that  the’vast 
majority  of  them  are  due  to  the  after  effects  of  uncured 
or  carelessly  treated  infections,  particularly  colds  and 
the  mild  and  supposedly  trivial  diseases  of  childhood, 
tvery  case  of  infection  in  childhood  or  young  life  that 


"tear  and  depreciation,  there  is 
•  alid  ground  for  alarm  or  1am- 
T  ions  over  it  as  one  of  our 


“The  best  way  to  live  to  be  a  bun 
dred  is  to  get  a  chronic  disease  ant 
then  sit  down  and  take  care  of  it  ’ 
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can  be  prevented  diminishes  the  risk  of  a  serious 
breakdown  or  chronic  disease  later  on  in  life.  Infec¬ 
tions  that  spread  from  mouth  to  mouth  and  nose  to 
nose  accounted  for  nearly  eight  per  cent,  of  the  total 
rejections. 

Even  after  an  attack  of  infection  has  occurred,  two 
thirds  of  the  risk  of  these  chronic  “settlings”  of  the 
virus  in  the  kidneys,  blood  vessels,  nerves,  etc.,  can  be 
avoided  by  prolonged  rest  in  bed  until  the  patient  is 
entirely  well,  followed  by  abundance  of  rest  and  play 
in  the  open  air. 

One  medical  philosopher  has  even  declared  that  the 
best  way  to  live  to  be  a  hundred  is  to  get  a  good  chronic 
disease  and  then  sit  down  and  take  care  of  it. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  draft  examinations,  if  a 
young  man  showed  a  definite  disqualifying  effect  he  was 
promptly  dropped  and  returned  to  civil  life.  The  Army 
wanted  only  perfect  specimens  and  wanted  them  at 
once,  so  that  it  could  not  undertake  any  responsibility 
for  the  care  of  those  whose  defects  were  remediable 
and  who  might  be  brought  to  a  proper  military  standard 
by  treatment  and  training. 

But  the  regret  increased  that  so  many  splendid  young 
men,  who  had  only  one  defect  and  that  a  curable  one, 
should  be  lost  to  the  Army  and  to  the  nation.  In  con¬ 
sequence  the  habit  gradually  grew,  at  first  in  much 
misgivings  and  doubt,  of  accepting  for  military  service 
young  men  whose  defects  gave  promise  of  being  curable, 
on  condition  that  they  would  submit  to  the  necessary 
surgical,  medical,  and  gymnastic  treatment. 

Among  the  first  to  be  salvaged  in  this  way  was, 
curiously  enough,  a  group  of  .surgical  defects  headed 
by  hemia  or  rupture, 
chronic  appendicitis, 
localized  abscesses  in 
various  parts  of  the 
body,  certain  forms  of 
flat  foot  or  spray  foot, 
and  diseased]or  decayed 
teeth  and  gums.  The 
latter  classwere  usually 
required  to  have  their 
dental  defects  corrected 
by  their  own  dentists, 
but  frequently  they 
were  referred  to  public 
dental  hospitals  or 
other  clinics  and  con¬ 
siderable  pains  taken 
to  see  that  they  secured 
proper  attention  either 
free  or  for  a  minimum 
charge. 

No  one  of  these 
troubles  ranked  very 
high  in  the  list  of  causes 
for  rejection.  Flat  foot, 
for  instance,  reached 
nearly  four  per  cent, 
and  hernia  the  surpris¬ 


ing  amount  of  nearly  eight  per  cent.,  thus  making  it  next 
after  dental  defects  on  the  list  of  unfitness.  As  this  dis¬ 
ease  is  practically  ninety-five  per  cent,  curable  by  a 
somewhat  delicate  but  perfectly  safe  operation,  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  wonderful  addition  to  the  working  power  of 
the  nation  was  gained  by  this  remedial  treatment  alone. 

Of  those  who  were  rejected  outright  for  tuberculosis 
or  the  more  serious  forms  of  heart,  kidney,  and  nervous 
diseases,  great  pains  were  taken  to  put  such  men  in 
touch  with  organizations  and  hospitals  and  sanatoria 
and  rest  camps.  A  most  admirable  and  well  thought- 
out  scheme  was  put  in  operation  through  the  municipa 
and  state  and  national  tuberculosis  organizations  fo 
the  prompt  reception  into  open  air  sanitoria  of  draftee 
men  rejected  for  tuberculosis.  It  was  later  discoveree 
that  the  draft  boards  had  erred  on  the  side  of  cautior 
and  safety,  and  that  a  considerable  number,  amountin; 
in  some  instances  to  a  third  or  more  of  those  who  hac 
been  rejected  as  tuberculous,  were  found  to  be  sufferin 
only  from  bronchitic  or  catarrhal  conditions  of  th 
respiratory  passages.  A  few  months  of  rest  and  lit 
in  the  open  air  and  good  feeding  were  able  to  entirel 
cure  them. 

But  the  Army  boards  did  not  stop  with  this;  and  soo 
there  grew  up  in  the  Army  itself  a  series  of  organizatior 
known  as  “Development  Battalions.”  Into  the< 
were  deliberately  drafted  all  soldiers  showing  curab 
forms  of  defect,  who  had  slipped  by  the  local  dra 
boards,  for  the  special  purpose  of  endeavoring  by  med 
cal  and  surgical  treatment,  dieting  and  gymnast 
training  to  bring  them  up  to  the  standard.  Develoi 
ment  Battalions  were  formed  in  almost  every  canto' 

ment  in  the  count 
and  did  splendid  wo 
in  restoring  to  vig 
and  usefulness  tho 
sands  of  young  m 
who  were  sufferi 
from  curable  forms 
heart  disease,  of  dig 
tive  disturbances, 
flat  foot,  and  of  respi: 
tory  diseases.  Fin* 
equipped  Army  sa 
toria  for  tuberculo 
were  established 
North  Carolina,  Co 
rado,  and. New  Mex. 

These  were  only  1 
ginning  to  reach  tb 
full  usefulness  when  i 
war  came  to  an  end, I 
they  were  a  splen 
and  successful  atten 
to  add  something  to 
credit  side  of  natic 
health,  vigor,  and  wc 
ing  power,  as  an  off 
tothewanten  andgh 
ly  destruction  of  v" 


DR.  WOODS  HUTCHINSON 


/ ~)NE  of  the  bright  edges  of  the 
^  ugly  storm  of  war  through  which 
we  have  just  passed  appeared  in  the 
Development  Battalions.  A  boy 
from  your  town,  drawn  in  the  draft , 
was  found  below  standard,  physi¬ 
cally.  He  was  sent  to  a  Development 
Camp  and  his  case  studied.  Care 
and  thought  were  given  by  experts. 
Exercises  and  a  curriculum  of  life 
were  given  to  him  that  would  make 
him  a  sturdier  and  therefore  a  better 
citizen.  The  lives  of  hundreds  of 
our  boys  will  be  happier,  more  effi¬ 
cient,  and  more  a  service  to  the 
country  for  this  training.  Dr. 
Woods  Hutchinson  will  tell  of  these 
Development  Camps  in  his  article 
which  we  shall  publish  in  May. 


JUGO-SLAVIA 

THE  NEW  NATION 

By  Charles  Downer  Hazen 


WH  E  RE  is  J  ugo-SIavia?  Who  are 
the  people  that  make  up  this 
new  nation?  And  what  has  been 
their  history?  These  are  among  the 
questions  answered  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  historian,  Charles  Downer 
Hazen,  in  the  following  article.  Mr. 
Hazen  is  an  authority  on  modern 
European  history.  His  books  are 
notable  for  their  interesting  style  as 
well  as  their  sound  scholarship.  He 
is  a  lecturer  in  history  at  Columbia 
and  at  Johns  Hopkins  universities. 


Jugo-Slavs  or  South  Slavs  (Jugo  meaning 
“south”)  are  those  members  of  the  great  Slavic 
race  who  live  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  in 
southern  Austria  and  Hungary.  They  are  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  North  Slavs— that  is,  from  the  Czecho¬ 
slovaks,  the  Poles,  the  Russians.  This,  the  cardinal 
fact  concerning  the  Slavonic  race,  must  be  grasped  first. 
That  race  is  divided  into  two  main  groups — the  northern 
and  the  southern  and  in  between  the  two  groups  are 
three  non-Slavonic  races,  the  German,  the  Magyar, 
and  the  Rumanian.  The  southern  group,  with  which 
we  are  here  concerned,  falls  in  turn  into  several  sec¬ 
tions— the  Slovenes,  the  Croats,  the  Serbs,  and  the  Bul- 
gars.  The  Bulgars  may  be  ignored  in  our  study,  as  for 


In  the  upper  picture  Serbian  refugees 
are  returning  to  their  homes.  The 
lower  one  is  a  street  scene  in  Monastic 
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their  churches,  peasants  like  their  flocks,  soon 
found  that  they  could  lead  the  latter  only  by  embodying 
the  sense  of  racial  solidarity  and  patriotism,  only  by 
feeding  the  flames  of  national  devotion,  only  by  pre¬ 
serving  the  pious  memories  of  the  past.  But,  after  all, 
these  ballads  and  these  priests  passed  unnoticed  by  the 
general  eye  of  Europe.  If  anywhere  in  Europe  there 
was  a  cause  that  could  be  considered  irremediably  lost, 
it  was  that  of  Serbian  independence.  The  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries  came  and  went, 
bringing  no  glimmer  of  relief  or  of  encouragement  to 
the  Southern  Slavs. 


THEN  came  the  nineteenth  century!  .  It  started 
wonderfully,  with  the  Napoleonic  epic.  It  con¬ 
tinued  extraordinary  throughout.  It  left  the  world 
profoundly  altered.  And  among  its  notable  exploits 
were  the  things  it  did  to  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 

The  first  thing  it  did  was  this:  Napoleon,  having  con¬ 
quered  Austria  and  deprived  her  of  Istria,  Gorizia, 
Carinthia,  and  Carniola,  together  with  a  part  of  Croatia, 
united  all  these  provinces  and  also  Dalmatia,  and 
erected  them  into  the  Kingdom  of  Illyria,  an  ethno- 
graphically  coherent  unit,  a  Southern  Slav  state,  con¬ 
taining  members  of  all  three  branches  of  the  race— 
Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes.  This  Kingdom  of  Illyria 
lived,  it  is  true,  only  a  few  years;  but  it  aroused 
among  the  Southern  Slavs  high  hopes  of  ultimate  and 
complete  unification.  This  experience  rendered  easier 
the  adoption  in  our  own  day  of  another  common  title, 
Jugo-Slav,  in  place  of  the  same  variety  of  terms.  . 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Kingdom  of  Illyria  was 
being  evoked  out  of  former  Austrian  and  Venetian  prov¬ 
inces,  others  of  this  divided  South-Slavic  race,  namely 
the  Serbs  who  were  subject  to  Turkey,  were  attempting 
to  gain  their  independence  and  a  separate  statehood 
once  more.  The  Serbs  rose  in  1804  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  a  peasant  swine-herd,  Kara  George,  fought  the 
Turks  for  thirteen  years,  cleared  them.  out  of  part  of 
their  former  territory,  and  succeeded  in  organizing  a 
national  state.  Their  achievement,  like  that  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Illyria,  proved  ephemeral.  The  Turks 
came  back  in  renewed  force  and  crushed  the  new  state 
after  most  sanguinary  fighting.  Then  the  Serbs,  after 
a  short  interval,  broke  out  again,  their  resolution  un¬ 
quenchable.  This  time  they  achieved  lasting  results. 
In  1817  the  Sultan  recognized  Serbia  as  a  principality, 
under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Partial 
self-government,  not  independence,  had  been  won.  Ser¬ 
bia  was  the  first  state  to  arise  in  the  nineteenth  century 
out  of  the  dismemberment  of  European  Turkey.  It 
did  not  gain  its  complete  independence  until  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Berlin  in  1878.  Greece  obtained  hers  earlier, 
thanks  to  the  powerful  aid  of  Russia,  England,  and 
France.  But  the  Serbs  had  won  their  autonomy  alone, 
unaided.  Other  Balkan  states  emerged  from  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Berlin  with  boundaries  defined  and  with  com¬ 
plete  independence,  like  Rumania  and  Montenegro 
(which  had  never  wholly  lost  it),  or  with  partial  inde¬ 
pendence,  like  Bulgaria.  The  map  of  the  Balkans 
assumed  in  1878  that  form  and  color  which  were  to 
characterize  it  down  to  the  wars  of  1912  and 
During  the  intervening  period  the  principle  of  national¬ 
ism  operated  with  extraordinary  and  incessant  force. 


The  Balkan  peoples,  stirred  and  fired  by  the  success 
of  the  Italians  and  the  Germans  in  realizing  their  n 
tional  aspirations,  thought  themselves  entitled  to 
similar  destiny  and  were  willing  and  resolved  to  ma 
every  sacrifice  in  the  attainment  of  it. 

But  the  Serbs  of  Serbia  were  not  satisfied  with  tl 
boundaries  and  position  of  their  state  as  sanctioned  1 
the  Congress  of  Berlin.  For  outside  the  kingdom  wc 
more  Serbs  than  lived  within  it.  The  kingdom  ought 
contain  all  the  Serbs.  The  conception  of  a  Greal 
Serbia  grew  steadily  clearer  and  more  clamorous  duri 
the  years  that  stretched  from  1878  to  1912.  But  al: 
toward  the  end  of  that  period,  another  ideal  was.  slow 
coming  into  existence,  and  was  seemingly  destined 
the  end  to  eclipse  the  dream  of  a  Greater  Serbia.  T 
new  ideal  was  that  of  a  Jugo-Slavia,  an  ideal  that  difft 
from  and  yet  resembles  that  of  Greater  Serbia.,  r 
Jugo-Slavia  is,  in  method  and  in  content,  an  orign 
conception.  Which  of  the  two  ideals  would  win, 
either,  was  not  clear,  nor  is  it  quite  clear  yet,  as  1 
preliminary  discussions  of  the  Conference  of  Pa 
plainly  disclose.  Jugo-Slavia,  should  it  come  11 
existence,  would  be  simply  the  land  or  the  country 
the  Southern  Slavs. 

“  If  there  are  miracles  in  history,  the  Jugo-Slav  mo 
ment  is  a  miracle,”  says  one  of  the  most  compel, 
writers  on  this  subject,  and  in  saying  this  he  had  in  m 
just  these  difficulties  to  which  allusion  has  been  ma 
One  which  he  mentions  is  this:  In  1914  the  South 
Slavs  were  divided  into  thirteen  separate  admmistrai 
units  depending  upon  fifteen  legislative  bodies.  .1 
situation  had  been  brought  about  by  a  long  trair 
historical  causes  covering  a  thousand  years.  Cons 
what  wonderful  opportunities  were  thus  offered 
accentuating  differences,  for  developing  friction, 
impeding  cooperation  and  the  growth  of  any  sens 
unity.  Fifteen  separate  legislatures  making  the  . 
for  a  people  thus  split  into  compartments!  The  b 
enes  were  to  be  found  in  five  Austrian  provinces,  < 
with  its  own  provincial  assembly,  and  all  under 
direct  rule  of  Austria.  These  provinces  were  Cam 
Carinthia,  Styria,  Istria,  and  Gradiska.  Trieste 
its  district  were  also  under  the  direct  control  ot  Aus 
but  with  a  diet  of  their  own.  The  Serbo-Croats  of  1 
and  Dalmatia  were  in  the  same  position.  The  Seri 
Hungary  belonged  in  large  measure  to  Hungary  pr 
and  we  must  never  forget  that  Hungary  is  a  sep: 
state  from  Austria,  united  with  it  only  for  certain  s 
fied  purposes.  The  Croats  of  Hungary  had  a  sp 
position,  in  that  Croatia,  by  the  compromise  of 
was  entitled  to  autonomy.  Fiume,  the.  sea-por 
Croatia  and  Hungary,  had  an  administration  of  its 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  had  a  different  status  still 
belonged  neither  to  Austria  nor  to  Hungary  but 
under  the  dual  control  of  both  combined.  1  he; 
possessed  a  diet  of  their  own.  All  these  province 
districts  were  governed  by  the  two  parliamen 
Vienna  and  Budapest.  So  much  for  the  Sou 
Slavs,  who  were  subjects  of  the  House  of  Hap^ 
But  outside  of  the  boundaries  of  Austna-Hungan 
two  independent  South-Slav  states,  Serbia  an  • 
enegro.  And,  down  to  the  Balkan  War  of  1912,  . 
Serbs  living  in  Macedonia  were,  under  Turkish 
Historical  evolution  had  also  introduced  otn 


litn  'to?1  Serbian  -farmh°use,  showing  thatched  roofs  and 
strange  corner  ornamentations  to  give  better  drainage 


n  ,lm°Ag  -the  Southern  S,avs-  When  the  great 
■in  the  Christian  Church  came  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
the  Slovenes  and  Croatians  became  Roman  Catho- 
,the  Serbs  accepting  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church, 
former  necessarily  fell  under  the  cultural  influence 
me,  the  latter  under  the  cultural  influence  of  Con- 
inople  This  differentiation  showed  itself  in  the 
et.  For  though  the  language  of  all  the  South- 
avs  was  fundamentally  the  same,  the  Slovenes 
roatians  wrote  it  m  the  Latin  alphabet,  while  the 
i  If?  the  Cynllic‘  a  modified  form  of  the 

au  her  US’  ^  tHe  Sp°ken  Ia"guage  of 

c  n  Slavs  sounded  like  one  language,  the 

a  form  made  it  look  like  two. 

j  another  variation  was  introduced  when  the  Serbs 

^onquered  by  the  Turks.  Many  Serbs  became 

nmedans  in  the  hope  of  more  favorable  treat- 

■  Thus  the  Southern  Slavs  are  divided  bv  rc- 

Some  are  Roman  Catholic,  some  Greek  Ortho- 

.  selvnnlV  T6?anS-  Any  °ne  who  knows 

asef>  politics  and  religion  are  connected  in  vari- 

-Pefn  C°Untr,’eS  Wi!1  recoSnize  the  strength  of 
fV,'  “Jfr  obstacle  to  political  amalgamation. 

■*“  th5se  obstacles  have  been  swept  aside,  all 

-  owerful  differences  have  been  adjusted,  and 
,  .  ™a'ga™at’0n  ,Sf  apparently,  about  to  be 
i  ,  ,  his  IS  th.e  miracle,  the  full  marvel  of  which 
tn  a  aPPrLec,ated  through  prolonged  study  and 
t  n.  And  the  miracle  has  been  wrought  by  a 

-  gency,  the  famous  House  of  Hapsburg  The 


atecraft  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  will  enjoy 
he  unintentional  (and  undesired)  honor  of  having 
created  Jugo-SIavia.  It  was  Austro-Hungarian 
misru  e,  long  continued  and  many-sided,  that  alien¬ 
ated  forever  the  Southern  Slavs  who  live  within  the 
boundanes  of  that  monarchy,  as  the  majority  of  the 
Southern  Slavs  did..  Particularly  responsible  for  this 
situation  was  the  ruling  caste  of  Hungary,  the  Magyars, 
°  stoPPed  at  nothing  in  their  cool  and  callous 
purpose  to  Magyar, ze  forcibly  all  the  other  races-within 

Serb  ‘nved  VhUngr~a,nd  .miIIions  of  Ctoatians  and 

finallv  und  .  f  hmitS-  Magyar  oppression 

maHy  undermined  the  much  enduring  loyalty  of 

he  Serbo-Croats,  and  made  them  accessible  to  other 

sentiments  less  calculated  to  exalt  the  influence  and 

;,heH0““  Croatian  d?s 

affection  fmaHy  reached  the  point  where  it  merely  bided 
its  time  for  explosion. 

That  time  came  when  the  arrogant  policv  of 
the  House  of  Hapsburg  had  produced  its  friths,  a 
policy  culmmtitmg  in  that  ultimatum  of  1914  which 

bruta,ity  and 

SyrSulefCt0ryut0,A"Str,'a'H“ngar>'-  That 

Slavs^  N  d  °t,Ver  thC  arge  maiority  of  the  Southern 
then  S6  WaS  resolved  t0  conquer  Serbia  and 

then  she  would  control  them  all.  These  people  were 

intended  to  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for 
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Hapsburgs  and  Germans  and  Magyars,  and  thus  they 
should  be.  This  was  only  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  war 
but  it  was  necessarily  precedent  to  the  others. 

The  conquest  of  Serbia  did  not  proceed,  however, 
according  to  schedule.  From  August  to  December, 
1914,  the  Austro-Hungarians  made  three  invasions  of 
Serbia  and  each  time  they  were  defeated.  On  August 
20-21,  the  Serbians  won  a  decided  victory,  the  first 
serious  defeat  of  the  Teutonic  armies.  Well  may  a 
Serbian  writer  say  with  pride:  “This  little  Serbia,  of 
whom  Austro-Hungarians  spoke  with  contempt,  won 
the  first  general  battle  on  a  European  front,  and  her 
success,  thrilling  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Allies, 
contributed  to  the  Russian  advance  in  Galicia,  and  set 
a  fine  example  and  was  a  good  augury  for  the  brave  men 
who  won  the  battle  of  the  Marne.”  In  November  the 
Austrians,  after  elaborate  preparations  on  a  tar  ampler 
scale,  advanced  again  far  into  Serbian  territory,  this 
time  resolved  to  crush  this  annoyance  and  humiliation. 
For  a  while  all  went  well,  but  only  for  a  while.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  retreating  Serbs  turned,  attacked  the  enem\ 
with  fury,  and  sent  him  spinning  in  a  headlong  retreat, 
panic-stricken,  abandoning  transport  and  wounded, 
throwing  away  rifles  and  ammunition,  and  leaving 
motor  cars  and  guns.  The  Serbian  victory  was  com¬ 
plete.  But  the  defeated  left  behind  them  a  reminder 
of  their  passage  in  the  contagious  diseases  which  they 
brought  into  Serbia,  and  which  developed  into  epidemics 
which  woefully  decimated  the  ranks  of  the  Serbian 
army  and  population.  Serbia’s  victory  had  been  the 
work  of  a  peasant  soldiery  over  the  overwhelming  torses 
of  a  well-equipped  and  disciplined  army.  In  it  there  was 
rich  material  for  future  legends,  so  replete  was  it  with 

heroic  deeds.  .  . 

But  the  Austrians  were  resolved  to  wipe  out  this  dis¬ 
grace,  to  repay  this  defeat  with  interest.  They  had,  how¬ 
ever,  learned  circumspection.  Fhey  would  take  no 
chances.  Only  when  the  moment  was  ripe,  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  favorable  would  they  move  again.  They  found 
this  moment  in  October,  1915.  when  back  they  came, 
this  time  discreetly  reenforced  and  even  led  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  aided  by  the  Bulgarians,  to  whom  a  part  of 
Serbia  Jiad  been  promised.  This  German-Austnan-Bu  - 
garian  army  proceeded  to  overrun  and  to  crush  Serbia. 
It  did  it  with  vindictive  thoroughness.  Had  the  Ser¬ 
bians  been  as  “valorous”  as  the  Germans  were  in  the 
fall  of  1018,  they  would  have  made  peace  forthwith  in 
view  of  the  overwhelming  numerical  superiority  of  the 
enemy.  But  they  preferred  honor  and  martyrdom  to 
a  shameful  peace,  to  treason  toward  their  allies.  They 
were  true  to  their  ancestors  of  Kosovo.  They  did  not 
save  their  country,  but  they  saved  their  honor  and  they 
showed  once  more  the  stuff  of  which  they  were  made. 
They  paid  a  fearful  price.  Among  all  the  victims  of  the 
war  none  have  drunk  a  bitterer  cup. 

Driven  from  their  owm  country  the  Serbians  never 
for  a  moment  thought  of  surrendering.  But  if  they 
would  not  surrender  they  must  be  prepared  to  tread  the 
path  of  Golgotha.  Retreat  was  possible  only  over  the 
barren,  forbidding  mountains  of  Albania  to  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  Unspeakable  were  the  hardships  experienced  \ 
the  Serbians— cold,  starvation,  death.  One  ot  those 
who  shared  in  this  retreat,  Vladislav  Savic,  has  written 
this  concerning  it:  “No  words  can  depict  t  e  terri  e 


physical  pains  and  mortal  agony  which  the  Serbs  undei 
went  in  their  retreat  through  Albania.  It  was  not  th 
retreat  of  an  army,  but  the  exodus  of  a  nation. 

A  painful  operation  was  to  be  performed  before  dim! 
ing  the  black  Montenegrin  and  bare  Albanian  mour 
tains.  Retiring  always  under  the  enemy’s  pressur 
ceaselessly  fighting  on  every  advantageous  position,  tf 
Serbian  soldiers  were  terribly  exhausted,  and  their  an 
munition  was  nearing  its  end.  As  it  was  impossibl 
to  take  them  over  goat  tracks,  the  heavy  cars  and  fiel 
guns  were  destroyed  in  the  sight  of  the  soldier 
The  whole  army  was  arranged  to  be  carried  on  hors* 
back  and  made  as  light  as  possible.  .  .  For  a 

those  who  took  part  in  the  retreat  through  Albania,  tl 
memory  of  those  days  will  be  as  an  evil  dream  that  w 
haunt  them  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  an  evil  dream  * 
human  misery  and  pitiful  helplessness  against  a  mere 
less  fate.  .  .  The  roval  family,  also,  in  this  whol* 

sale  suffering,  shared  unreservedly  the  lot  of  the  Serbia 
army  and  nation.” 

Finally  the  Adriatic  was  reached  by  those  who  si 
vived  the  concentrated  horrors  of  the  journey.  T 
island  of  Corfu  became  their  refuge.  Rehabilitat 
and  reorganized,  these  indomitable  Serbs  reappear 
in  their  native  land  two  years  later  and  helped  in 
deliverance.  They  fought  their  way  northward  in  t 
campaign  of  1918,  and  the  signing  of  the  armistice  fou 
them  on  the  Danube  once  more.  1  he  wheel  had  cot 
clear  round  again.  Serbia’s  record  in  this  war  is  one 
imperishable  honor,  of  flawless  loyalty,  and  of  suff 
ings  and  sacrifices  which  have  hardly  been  exceed 
elsewhere,  if  indeed  they  have  been  equalled.  She  I 
probably  lost  more  than  a  million  of  her  petty  popu 
tion  of  four  million  and  a  half.  Such  sacrifices  cc 
mand  the  profoundest  respect  of  mankind. 

Out  of  the  long-continued  misrule  of  Austna-H 
gary,  and  out  of  the  fiery  furnace  of  the  war,  will  erne: 
as  it  now  appears,  the  new  South  Slayic  state.  It 1 
not  be  a  Greater  Serbia  nor  a  Greater  Croatia  It ' 
be  a  union  on  a  plane  of  equality  of  the  various  bran, 
of  the  race,  each  preserving  its  own  individuality 
all  fused  into  a  common  nation.  In  July,  1917-  11 
was  drawn  up  by  representatives  of  the  various  elemi 
the  Pact  of  Corfu  which,  should  it  be  recognized  in  ■ 
decisions  of  the  Conference  of  Pans,  will  const!  I 
the  basis  of  a  new  state.  “The  name  ot  this  sta 
savs  the  second  article  of  the  Pact,  “will  be  the  K  ■ 
dom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes.  The* 
will  be  a  constitutional  democratic  monarchy, 
former  flags  of  Serbs,’ Croats,  and  Slovenes  ma- 
hoisted  freely  on  all  occasions,  but  there  shall  also  N 
flag  for  the  new  state.  All  religions  shall  be  rec _  gij 
and  may  be  freely  and  publicly  practised  The  • 
rillic  and  Latin  alphabets  shall  enjoy  equal  rights 
may  be  freely  used  in  all  the  territor\  ■  j 

the  collapse  of  Austria  in  the  war  which  she  s . 
has  resulted  in  the  liberation  of  the  Croats  and  SlovJ 
The  magnificent  loyalty  and  heroism  of  Serbia  havel 
for  her  the  confidence  and  the  leadershipof  the  Sou. 
Slavs.  What  the  final  constitution  of  the  new 
may  be,  and  what  its  boundaries,  remain  to  be 
But  one  thing  seems  certain:  Of  the  three  '0 
which  will  appear  upon  the  future  map  of  Europ 
will  be  Jugo-Slavia. 


HOUSEKEEPING  IN  KHAKI 


By  David  M.  Hayes 


'HE  American  soldier  in  this 
war  gained  in  weight  an  average 
of  twelve  pounds  a  year.  Our 
n  came  back  18,000  tons  heavier 
nwhen  it  went  away.  All  American  mothers  will 
ae  to  learn  that  the  necessity  of  making  the  world 
proof  turned  out,  also,  to  be  the  greatest  weight 
I’ealth  producer  ever  devised. 

Wgazine  covers  picture  our  returning  crusaders  in 
■ms  of  their  loved  ones  at  home,  presenting  helmets 
1  sweethearts,  telling  the  story  of  the  missing  arm 

}  A  more  solemn,  if  not  more  accurate,  picture 
show  them  vainly  struggling  to  make  the  clothes 
‘tt  behind  them  cover  their  bulging  chests  and 

Retaiy  of  War  Baker  is  proud  of  this  record. 
S  ar,  he  tells  us,  has  been  the  healthiest  in  history. 

>  st  he  applies  is  the  number  of  deaths  from  dis- 
J-  I  he  best  previous  record,  twenty-five  per  thou- 
»er  year,  was  attained  by  the  Germans  in  the 
n  "Prussian  War.  Our  record  in  this  war  was 
ght  per  thousand  per  year. 

.whose  is  the  credit  for  this  embarrassing  state 
eth  among  our  troops? 

n^er‘  Largely  the  good  housekeeping  of  our 


Decorations  by 
J .  Paul  Derrees 


Army.  The  Medical  Corps  did  heroic 
service  in  keeping  disease  bugs  away; 
but  the  cooks,  bed  makers,  and  cloth¬ 
ing  designers  of  the  Army  helped 
make  the  bodies  of  our  boys  an  inhospitable  place  for 
those  same  bugs  to  move  into.  In  fact,  the  work  of 
their  Greatest  Mother  was  much  lightened  by  their 
Greatest  Housekeeper,  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 

Behold  now  the  job  faced  by  this  Greatest  House¬ 
keeper.  Her  Army  home  stretched  across  5,000  miles 
of  land  and  sea,  and  she  was  being  blessed  with  a  family 
increase  of  350,000  a  month!  You  can  see  that  Mrs. 
Q.  M.  Corps  had  to  rustle  her  skirts  to  some  purpose. 
In  one  year  she  was  given  to  spend  five  and  a  half 
billion  dollars,  five  times  the  total  expenses  of  the 
United  States  before  the  war.  Her  job  of  getting 
supplies,  as  Acting  Quartermaster  General  Wood  has 
said,  “became  more  complex  than  any  problem  that 
has  ever  been  faced  before  in  this  country.” 

How  was  it  done?  Well,  I  have  visited  Her  Colossal 
Domesticity;  I  have  tagged  about  after  her  as  she  did 
her  marketing  with  a  basket  on  her  arm ;  I  have  watched 
her  with  pins  in  her  mouth,  sewing  clothes  for  her 
Sammy;  1  have  heard  her  neighbors  talk  about  her 
behind  her  back;  and  I  want  to  say  that  she  was  too 
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vast,  too  much  up  on  her  toes,  too  much  everywhere 
at  once  for  me  to  attempt  a  full  explanation  of  her 

worth.  . 

Take,  for  instance,  her  marketing  figures.  Every 
business-like  housewife  has  a  slate  on  her  kitchen  wall 
where  she  sets  down  her  needs  and  the  money  spent. 
Mrs.  Q.  M.  C.  expanded  this  slate  into  a  three-story 
concrete  building  which  can  house  9,000  people  and 
covers  the  space  of  a  small-sized  farm-  seventeen 
acres.  It  took  one  and  a  half  freight  cars  full  of  putty 
for  its  windows;  the  drain  pipe  which  carries  the  rain 
off  the  roof  is  forty  inches  in  diameter;  and  each  day 
within  this  building  the  telephone  is  used  25,000  times. 
This  structure  is  called  the  Munitions  Building. 

Altogether,  when  the  fighting  ceased,  300,000  Q.  M. 

C.  workers  distributed  over  the  world  were  helping 
to  “housekeep”  our  boys;  and  this  does  not  include 
thousands  of  other  workers  connected  with  other 
institutions  who  gave  part-time  assistance.  (It  should 
be  explained  here  that,  when  we  say  “Quartermaster 
Corps,”  we  really  mean  the  offices  of  the  Director  of 
Purchase  and  Storage  which  grew  out  of  the  old  Quar¬ 
termaster  organization  and  swallowed  it  up.  Outside 
of  annual  reports  and  official  correspondence,  however, 

it  is  the  same  old  “Q.  M.  C.”) 

Our  Army  was  housekept  to  victory  because  the 
workers  in  the  Munitions  Building  vigilantly  watched 

the  figures.  ,  „ 

First,  there  is  food.  Before  the  Q.  M.  C.  went  to 
market,  it  had  to  decide  what  kind  of  food  it  wanted. 
Now,  Army  food  is  figured  in  terms  of  “rations,”  or 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper  for  one  soldier.  With 
the  advice  of  the  General  Staff,  which  contributed 
wisdom  and  experience,  and  that  of  the  Medical  Corps, 
the  Army’s  family  physician,  four  main  rations  were 
arranged’.  There  was  the  garrison  ration  to  be  eaten 
in  cantonments  in  this  country;  the  field  ration  for 
training  in  France;  the  special  reserve  ration  for  front¬ 
line  fighting;  and  the  water-  and  gas-proof  emergency 
ration,  which  is  carried  on  the  soldier’s  person  and 
eaten  only  when  he  is  completely  isolated  and  in  des¬ 
perate  straits. 

The  garrison  ration  consists  of  twenty-seven  articles, 
including  such  items  as  beef,  soup,  bread,  vegetables, 
dried  fruits,  coffee,  milk,  butter,  and  seasonings. 
Soap,  candles,  matches,  and  towels,  which  are  included 
as  part  of  this  ration,  are  furnished  free  in  such  quanti- 
ties  as  the  men  require.  This  ration  costs  about  fifty 
cents  and  weighs  a  little  more  than  four  and  a  half 
pounds.  The  field  ration  is  about  the  same  in  amount, 
although  its  variety  is  augmented  by  such  food  articles 
as  the  Commanding  General  sees  fit.  Twenty-four 
special  reserve  rations,  which  are  commonly  known  as 
“trench  rations,”  are  packed  in  air-tight  containers. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  food,  which  is  all  canned,  are 
hard  bread,  soluble  coffee,  and  cigarettes.  The  greatest 
condensation  is  necessary  in  making  up  meals  for  No 
Man’s  Land.  Ground  meat  and  wheat  are  com¬ 
pressed  into  a  single  cake.  Sweet  chocolate  is  its 
special  tid-bit. 

An  idea  of  what  it  meant  to  provide  these  rations  is 
indicated  by  four  of  the  items  on  the  Q.  M.  C.’s  market¬ 
ing  list:  400,000,000  pounds  of  potatoes  and  onions, 
20,000,000  cans  of  evaporated  milk;  119,000,000  cakes 


of  hand  soap;  and  3,000,000,000  cigarettes,  this  1; 
amount  being  sufficient  for  two  smokes  for  each 
habitant  of  the  earth.  f  I 

Knowing  how  much  it  needed,  the  Q.  M.  C.’s  n< 
concern  was  to  drive  a  good  bargain.  Soon  it  disci 
ered  that  the  U.  S.  Navy,  England,  France,  a 
Italy  were  also  in  the  market  bidding  against  it 
the  same  food.  It  learned,  also,  that  in  the  c 
of  some  twenty-seven  staple  foods  there  might  1 
be  enough  to  go  around.  If  the  buyers  bid  agai' 
each  other,  they  would  unduly  boost  the  price.  H 
was  a  matter  which  had  to  be  gone  into  seriously. 

The  solution  was  the  creation,  by  all  the  milit; 
buyers,  of  a  Food  Purchase  Board.  Since  the  U. 
Food  Administration  knew  the  location  and  ext 
of  our  crops,  it  was  invited  to  become  a  member  of 
Board.  Knowing  that  the  question  of  costs  wo 
be  discussed  and  learning  that  the  Federal  Tr. 
Commission  knew  a  lot  about  the  investments  < 
overheads  of  the  food  growers,  the  Board  said  to 
“Come,  draw  up  a  chair,  Federal  Trade.”  It  1 
became  a  member. 

Now  prices!  There  was  a  sticker.  If  they  p 
too  much,  they  would  create  profiteers  and  tl 
money  wouldn’t  go  round.  If  they  paid  too  lit 
the  farmers  and  cattlemen  would  cry,  Confiscatio 
and  quit  work.  \\  ise  members  from  the  chief 
bureaus  in  Washington  were  called  upon  to  help  sc 
this  problem.  They  became  the  Price  Fixing  G 
mittee,  and  their  labor  constitutes  one  of  the  it 
extraordinary  and  valuable  services  in  the  war. 

Having  determined  the  amounts  of  food  needed 
the  prices  they  could  rea&nably  offer,  the  various  r 
tary  marketers  took  up  the  question  of  the  ac 
buying.  The  crops  had  to  be  equably  divided  up 
allocated,  among  them.  This  task  was  performec 
the  Division  of  Co-ordination  of  Purchase  of  the  F 
Administration.  The  Quartermaster  Corps,  gettin 
allotment  from  this  Division,  glanced  at  the  list  hai 
it  by  the  General  Staff,  which  told  it  how  many  rec 
were  due  to  arrive  on  given  dates  at  the  various  cai 
and  reached  for  a  telegraph  pad.  Having  fore 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  handle  from  Washin 
food  contracts  with  all  our  producers,  it  had  establi 
twelve  Quartermaster  Depots  in  large  cities  thro 
out  the  country.  It  now  wired  the  Depots  the  an: 
of  food  each  was  to  buy  for  the  camps  in  the  zon 
which  it  was  responsible.  Thus  Army  buying 
“decentralized.” 

The  mountains  of  food  began  to  arrive  at  the  ca  ■ 
The  hosts  of  recruits  answered  the  call  of  mess  ar.  ■ 
their  way  through  the  mountains.  The  Camp  Qu: 
masters  looked  on,  gasped,  and  grasped  tele* 
blanks.  “Add  5,000  beef;  double  the  tomato,: 
slow  on  prunes;  more  sugar.”  Thus,  in  effect 
camp  housekeepers  wired  the  Depots. 

The  Depots  made  the  necessary  adjustment 
wired  the  totals  to  Washington.  The  same  thin 
done,  on  a  somewhat  different  system,  by  the  qu 
masters  in  France.  In  this  way  the  chief  of  the 
Division  at  Washington,  when  he  arrived  at  hit 
every  morning,  could  glance  at  a  statistica  graPl 
tell  what  the  entire  American  Army  had  eater  ^ 
month,  or  week,  or  even,  if  he  wished,  how  m  ‘ 
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ingle  soldier  was  averaging  at  any  camp  on  either  side 
if  the  sea. 

This  graph  was  used  by  the  food  chiefs  as  the  “appe- 
ite  gauge”  of  our  fighters.  “  You  see,”  they  explained 
o  me,  “the  rule  we  make  in  feeding  the  boys  is  not 
o  follow  any1  theory  of  what  we  think  might  be  good 
:>r  them,  but  to  give.them  what  they  were  accustomed 
d  get  at  home.  Our  guide  of  what  to  set  before  a 
Pldier  is  the  same  as  his  mother’s — to  furnish  more 
f  what  he  eats  a  lot  of  and  slow  down  on  what  he  leaves 
t  his  plate.  This  graph  shows  us  the  condition  of 
he  dishes  on  the  table  when  the  soldiers  have  finished 
iting.  Here  is  a  camp  down  south  which  has  eaten 
ily  half  of  its  week’s  stock  of  rice  and  has  exhausted 
5  corn  meal.  Here  is  a  Northern  camp  which  is  eating 
ily  a  third  of  its  corn  meal  and  has  its  rice  nearly 
feaned  up.  To-morrow  more  rice  will  start  north  and 
lore  corn  meal  will  embark  for  the  South.” 

So  much  for  the  marketing  slate  of  the  Army’s 
usekeeper.  By  this  system  of  eternally  watching  the 
ures  our  boys  were  guaranteed  what  concerned 
em  most— quantity.  But  there  was  another  im- 
rtant  factor — quality. 

“We  have  only  one  standard  for  Army  food,”  one  of 
;  chief  food  officers  in  the  Q.  M.  C.  at  Washington 
dained,  and  that  is  the  best.  All  wise  housekeepers 
dw  that  the  best  is  the  cheapest.  We  know  it,  too, 
il  we  act  upon  that  wisdom.  We  have  a  way  of 
;  ting  what  we  ask  for,  too.  We  don’t  worry  about 

attached  to  each  Quartermaster  Depot  in  the 
<ntry  is  a  corps  of  inspectors  who  watch  every 
tn  of  food  from  the  time  the  seed  is  planted  until 
ts  served  upon  the  mess  tables  at  the  camps.  The 
Sectors  are  assisted  by  experts  of  the  Food  Adminis- 
r  ion  and  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  Department 
Agriculture,  the  latter  having  had  many  years  of 
xirience  in  judging  crops  and  food  production  pro¬ 
ves  of  every  kind. 

mons:  inspectors  went  into  the  fields  and  watched 
in  grow.  Salmon:  they  traveled  to  the  Columbia 
■i.'r  and  saw  how  they  were  being  canned.  Beef: 

were  ,n  at  the  death  of  the  slaughtered  animals, 
°jd  the  amount  of  ice  with  which  they  were  shipped, 
inked  up  their  condition  on  arriving  in  camp.  And 
te  camp  inspector  found  a  carload  of  cow  or  bull  meat 
m!’ -steers  were  eaten  by  our  Army  family),  it  was 
t  ned.  Unless  the  shipper  immediately  substituted 
t  right  beef,  a  carload  was  bought 
O'  another  shipper  and  the  first 
n,er  was  charged  with,  the  cost. 

I  a  dealer  tried  to  pass  off  “some- 

II  just  as  good”  upon  the  Q.M.C., 

01 1  became  a  difficult  question  to 
'1  hether  it  was  as  represented,  a 
ale  of  the  food  was  sent  to  the 
"iu  of  Chemistry  of  the  Depart- 
''  of  Agriculture  for  analysis. 

it  was  submitted  to  the  in 
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I'  e  fires  and  distillations  of  science. 
.  a  certain  brand  of  condensed 
have  a  safe  margin  of  water? 
chemists  decided.  Here  was  some 
*g  powder;  was  it  pure?  The 


the  problem  put  up  to  the 
two  children  in  Mr.  Butler’s 
story,  which  we  shall  publish 
in  the  May  number.  And  Mr. 
Butler  has  brought  into  the 
story  that  essentially  American 
humor  and  the  diverting  point 
of  view  that  has  made  his  name 
so  widely  known  in  America. 
What  the  children  did  in  this 
story,  in  their  desperate  efforts 
toward  “  Keeping  up  Grand¬ 
ma’s  Morale,”  is  most  amusing. 


chemists  pronounced.  There  also  was  that  new  food 
sensation,  dehydrated  vegetables;  it  was  a  marvelous 
saver  of  freight  on  the  railroads  and  of  space  on  the 
ships,  but  how  about  the  flavor?  This  particular 
question  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  vegetables,  with 
the  result  that  they  were  being  ordered  in  vast  quan¬ 
tities  when  the  war  stopped  and  Congress,  without 
being  asked,  had  appropriated  $250,000  to  he]p  tjje 
good  work  along. 

Another  interesting  problem  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Army  food  providers— the  creation  of  new  foods. 
In  the  main  it  followed  the  policy  of  feeding  the  boys 
at  camp  what  they  were  accustomed  to  eat  at  home; 
but  they  were  also  open-minded  on  the  subject.  Be¬ 
sides,  they  were  constantly  receiving  food  concoctions 
from  all  over  the  country  which  were  guaranteed  to  do 
everything  under  the  sun.  To  handle  these  suggestions 
a  Planning  Bureau  was  created.  When  I  called  upon 
it,  this  Bureau  was  considering  a  “full  meal”  that  could 
be  crammed  into  a  can  no  larger  than  your  fist,  a 
tomato  paste,”  and  some  artificial  eggs  which,  in 
appearance,  resembled  a  good  deal  the  “gold  dust” 
of  the  famous  twins. 

Sometimes  this  Bureau  made  real  finds.  It  “passed” 
an  apple  paste  concentrated  into  one  fourth  its  original 
space  and  sold  in  the  form  of  jelly-like  bricks.  A 
supply  of  it  had  just  gone  to  a  Southern  camp  to  be 
made  up  into  apple  sauce,  pies,  and  dumplings.  Our 
fighters  threatened  to  eat  up  all  the  pickles  in  the 
country.  The  nation’s  supply  of  cider  vinegar  had 
given  out.  Another  cider  was  used— made  from  water¬ 
melon  juice  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted! 

To  this  Bureau  also  went  General  Pershing’s  order 
that  “soluble 'coffee”  be  put  into  the  trench  ration. 
This  was  produced,  not  by  pulverizing  the  bean  but 
by  boiling  up  a  good  pot  of  coffee,  extracting  all  the 
water,  and  leaving  the  essence  of  the  real  thing  in  a 
fine  powder  on  the  tip  of  a  teaspoon. 

As  to  the  economies  practised  in  buying,  shipping, 
and  preparing  food  for  the  Army  family,  I  can  give  but 
a  hint  here;  the  whole  story  could  easily  fill  all  the 
pages  of  this  magazine.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
accurate  estimates  of  total  savings.  Even  the  statisti¬ 
cal  wizards  of  the  Q.  M.  C.  confessed  their  inability 
to  furnish  them.  But  the  figures  they  have  given  out 
are  enough  to  give  us  a  rough  idea  of  how  thrifty  a 
housewife  the  Army  is. 

Take  the  famous  army  bean.  Our  soldiers  consumed 
125,000  pounds  of  them  a  day.  The 
Grain  Corporation  of  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration,  by  bargaining  at  once 
for  all  the  Allied  armies  and  for  ours, 
buying  in  the  fields  while  the  crop 
was  growing  and  paying  spot  cash  on 
delivery,  secured  a  price  of  about  ten 
cents  a  pound.  The  current  price,  re¬ 
tail,  is  fifteen  cents.  The  annual  sav¬ 
ing  was  about  $2,281,000. 

There  is  coffee,  the  story  of  which 
has  been  one  of  the  industrial  romances 
of  this  war.  By  constructing  and 
operating  sixteen  of  its  own  coffee 
roasting  and  grinding  plants  in  France, 
the  Q.  M.  C.  effected  a  saving  of  two 
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a  word  as  to  the  way  the  item  of  clothing  was  hand 
by  the  Army  providers.  As  one  of  the  chiefs  in  i 
Clothing  Division  exclaimed,  “To  clothe  3,0004 
men  was  not  in  itself  a  very  difficult  matter;  but 
dress  them  all  alike — there  was  the  rub!  Before 
had  been  at  it  very  long,  olive-drab  dye  ran  out,  a 
we  had  to  get  chemists  on  the  job  to  invent  a  sub: 
tute!”  Another  knotty  problem  was  the  necess 
of  outfitting  every  soldier  in  wool  from  crown  to  an! 

before  sailing  for  France. 


cents  a#  pound.  In  a  year 
the  Army  consumed  26,400,- 
000  pounds.  Here  the  saving 
was  about  half  a  million  dol¬ 


lars. 

The  Q.  M.  C.  bought  200,- 
000,000  pounds  of  the  1917 
crop  of  prunes,  buying  the 
fruit  on  the  trees  and  paying 
about  ten  cents  a  pound  for 
it.  Figuring  the  current  re¬ 
tail  price  at  twenty-five  cents, 
the  annual  cut  was  $3,000,000. 
The  Army  ate  about  282,- 


was  finally  solved  by 
securing  control  of  the  eni 
wool  industry  of  the  woi 
The  manner  in  which 
soldiers’  clothes  were  desigi 
is  a  story  all  by  itself.  Th 
bodies  of  experts  were  c 
stantly  at  work  on  this  pr 
lem — the  General  Staff, 
Research  and  Specificati 
Section  in  Washington,  ; 
the  Designing  Section  in  > 
York  City.  If  the  Gen> 
Staff  hit  upo 


bright  idea  fo: 
alteration  in 
interest  of  cc 
omy  or  com; 
it  sent  the  idt 
the  Research1 


000,000  pounds  of  flour  a  year.  Buying  at  five  instead 
of  nine  cents,  there  was  a  saving  of  more  than  $1 1,000,- 
000.  Last  summer  we  were  paying  about  forty  cents 
for  our  roast  beef.  The  Army  paid  about  twenty- 
three  cents  at  Chicago,  adding  an  extra  cent  to  secure 
the  packers’  best  cut.  The  Army’s  beef  bill  for  one 
week  in  July  was  $3, 2 50, 000.  On  this  basis  the  year’s 
bill  would  be  $169,000,000.  Deducting  handling 
charges  for  the  Army,  the  saving  must  have  been  some¬ 
where  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,000,000  a  year. 

By  stimulating  competition  in  bidding  for  potato 
and  onion  crops  last  fall  through  its  central  marketing 
system,  the  Q.  M.  C.  effected  a  saving  of  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  the  price  first  offered  it  by  the  producers. 
Last  November  the  Q.  M.  C.  bought  32,600,000  pounds 
of  sugar,  the  largest  sugar  purchase  in  history.  By 
acting  as  its  own  broker  it  saved  more  than  $10,000. 
By  paying  spot  cash  it  cut  off  nearly  $100,000.  By 
keeping  a  sharp  eye  on  the  industry,  and  by  telegraph¬ 
ing  all  Depots  to  buy  on  a  rising  market,  it  saved  an¬ 
other  half  a  million,  this  being  the  difference  between 
the  price  on  September  7th  and  that  of  two  days  later. 

This  mass  attack  and  scientific  method,  practised  by 
the  Q.  M.  C.  in  the  matter  of  food,  was  also  employed 
in  the  purchase  of  a  world  of  other  commodities  needed 
by  our  fighting  hosts.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
documents  in  the  Munitions  Building  is  a  catalogue  of 
25,000  of  such  articles.  They  include  automobiles, 
cuspidors,  ear  protectors,  grindstones,  laces,  mules, 
typewriters,  band  music,  wringers,  bells  for  pack  ani¬ 
mals,  handcuffs  and  leg  irons  for  German  prisoners. 

The  home  managers  of  America  will  be  interested  in 


tion.  The  twenty-two 
experts  of  this  Section, 
headed  by  a  shoe  mer¬ 
chant  who,  before  the 
war,  did  a  business  run¬ 
ning  into  the  millions, 
procured  samples  of  the 


cloth  needed,  figured  out  the  cost,  and  sent  their 
ings  to  the  Section  in  New  York.  The  twenty  e> 
tailors  in  this  Section  made  up  the  new  garments 1 
returned  them  to  Washington.  These  garments  1 
tried  out  on  soldiers  training  in  a  near-by  camp, ; 
judgment  was  pronounced. 

One  of  the  changes  in  the  soldier’s  uniform  ach 
at  a  stroke  economy,  elegance,  and  comfort.  Tht  < 
ter  overcoats,  because  of  their  straight  lines,  1 
dubbed  by  some  of  their  wearers  as  “coachrj 
rigs”  and  “night  gowns.”  Experiments  were  r» 
The  straight  lines  were  cut  on  a  curve  in  the  belt  rt 
Result,  the  cold  wind  was  kept  out,  thousand 
dollars  were  saved  in  cloth,  and  our  soldier  was 
a  handsome  “waist  line”! 

These  clothing  experts  also  discovered  tha' 
fringe  on  the  woolen  mufflers  used  by  motor  true 51 
motorcycle  drivers  could  be  left  off  without  lesslE 
their  efficiency.  The  result  was  a  saving  of  $224  • 


hoes!  Napoleon 
I  that  an  army 
•ches  on  its  stom- 
Our  army  fur- 
ers  knew  better, 
o  d  shoes,  good 
chers,  good  fight- 
i-that  was  their 
jm  on  the  sub- 
An  d  what  a 
jlem!  With  the 
'tion  of  drafted 
to  our  regulars, 
limits  of  army 
lasts  had  to  be 
ided  to  size  four 
a  half  for  the 
■lest  to  number  twenty,  D  width,  for  the  largest' 
1 seven  seas  were  searched  for  the  finest  leather. 
1  the  finest  “bends”  were  accepted.  A  scientific 
jg  device  was  invented  and  used.  As  a  result 
I  peace  came,  the  Q.  M.  C.  had  ready  the 
marching  shoes  ever  produced,  at  a  cost  of 

ilo  the  manufacture  of  clothes,  shoes,  and  the 
tlands  of  other  articles  used  by  our  fighters,  went 
t  ial  which  had  been  subjected  to  rigid  scientific 
Vs  t0  strength  and  serviceability.  A  large  part  of 
fork  was  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  at 
«ngton.  Because  of  the  shortage  of  wool,  the 
»u  demonstrated  new  possibilities  in  low  grade 
>h  fabrics.  It  was  the  guarantor  of  the  lightness 
armth  of  the  blankets  that  covered  our  boy  at 
"  It  set  high  standards  for  the  razor  blades  with 
l  he  shaved  himself,  the  soap  he  washed  with,  the 
th  which  he  wrote  his  letters  home,  the  very 
r  te  papers  he  used  in  "rolling  his  own.” 

1  out  mto  the  perilous  outposts  beyond  the  front 
jhere  he  kept  his  cold  and  lonely  vigil  by  night, 
-feting  skill  of  the  Bureau’s  scientists  followed  him! 
Ihis  fingers  became  so  cold  that  he  couldn’t  use 
n  he  laid  hold  of  handwarmers,  built  on  the 
n,s  Pnnciple,  which  he  carried  in  his  pocket. 

e  Bureau’s  scientists  had  seen  to  it  that  the  heat 
kbe  in  those  handwarmers  when  it  should  be 

0  that  the  fighting  has  ceased,  our  Army  house- 
v  are  as  prudent  and  thrifty  in  disposing  of  their 
5  as  they  were  in  collecting  them.  The  time 
’  3  clean  out  the  attics  and  cellars  and  sell  back 
'•■rs,  or  give  away  to  the  needy,  as  the  case  de¬ 


manded.  When  the 
armistice  was  de¬ 
clared,  the  Q.  M.  C. 
had  on  hand,  stored, 
supplies  worth  one 
and  a  half  billions  of 
dollars.  This  im¬ 
mense  total  is  proof 
of  the  success  of  the 
Q.  M.  C. — it  won  its 
race  of  gathering  sup¬ 
plies  in  advance  of 
the  swelling  numbers 
of  recruits. 

No  mushroom  con¬ 
cerns,  springing  up 
over  night,  will  be 
allowed,  as  after  previous  wars,  to  buy  these  supplies 
at  low  price  sales  and  thereby  disturb  the  market 
conditions  of  the  country.  Close  bargains  and  careful 
distribution  of  sales  will  be  made  with  much  of  this 
material.  The  needs  of  Governmental  bodies  will  be 
taken  care  of  first.  The  Post  Office  will  get  thousands 
of  motor  trucks.  Enlisted  men  will  be  allowed  to  buy 
such  articles  as  they  desire.  Mindful  also  of  our  needy 
neighbors,  the  Q.  M.  C.  will  make  liberal  prices  for 
huge  supplies  to  countries  like  Russia,  Montenegro, 
and  Ecuador. 

This  epic  task  of  housekeeping  could  not  have  been 
performed  without  a  man  of  genius  to  direct  it.  This 
man,  the  new  Goethals  of  the  great  war,  is  Brigadier- 
General  Robert  E.  Wood,  Acting  Quartermaster  General 
and  Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage.  Great  credit  also 
belongs  to  General  Wood’s  assistant,  Mr.  R.  J.  Thome, 
for  his  tireless  and  unremunerated  cooperation. 

General  Wood  learned  soldiering  at  West  Point 
and  in  the  Philippine  campaigns;  he  was  Chief  Quarter¬ 
master  of  the  Panama  Canal;  he  was  General  Purchas¬ 
ing  Officer  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and 
Director  of  the  Army  Transport  Service  in  France. 
And  he  is  not  yet  forty  years  of  age. 

It  was  Quartermaster  Wood,  the  greatest  of  our  great 
Army  housekeepers,  who  last  summer,  when  his  thou¬ 
sands  of  co-workers  were  undergoing  the  triple  strain 
of  inadequate  quarters,  overwork,  and  record-breaking 
heat,  gathered  them  all  together  in  one  building  and 
said:  “Your  duty  is  just  as  important  to  the  winning 
of  this  war  as  the  conduct  of  the  soldiers  in  the  trenches; 
on  you  as  on  them  depends  the  final  outcome;  and  I  want 
to  remind  you  that  the  highest  patriotism  consists  in 
giv  ing  the  best  that  is  in  us  without  thought  of  reward.” 
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A  RECORD  SUGAR  PURCHASE 

Last  November  the  Q.  M.  C.  bought 
32,000,000  pounds  of  sugar — the 
largest  sugar  purchase  in  history 
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AMERICANISMS 


By  Angelo  Patri 


/ 1NGELO  PATRI  is  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing  messages.  ‘‘Americanisms,’’  he 
calls  them.  As  principal  of  a  large  public 
school  in  New  York  City  he  has  created  a  web 
of  interests  which  spreads  from  the  school  house 
through  the  entire  community.  The  community 
goes  to  school,  too ,  because  Mr.  Patri  has 
awakened  it  to  a  vital  interest  in  the  life  of  the 
child.  About  once  a  month  Mr.  Patri  writes  one 
of  these  messages.  They  are  then  printed  by  the 
children  on  the  school  printing  press,  and  a  copy 
is  given  to  each  child  after  Mr.  Patri  or  one  of 
the  teachers  has  read  it  to  them  at  assembly. 
In  this  open  forum  the  message  is  discussed; 
its  application  to  each  child’s  life  made  vivid 
and  individual.  Then  they  take  the  message 
to  their  homes,  and  read  it  to  their  parents. 
The  school  a7id  the  Americanism  have  come  into 
the  home.  On  the  walls  in  a  number  of  homes 
these  messages  have  been  placed  in  frames. 
They  have  become  texts  of  an  every-day  life. 
And  the  community  has  reached  the  point 
where  it  looks  eagerly  forward  to  their  coming. 


PUSH  on,  my  chil¬ 
dren,  push  on ! 

Ahead  are  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  next  gen¬ 
eration.  You  are  to 
carry  to  them  the 
spirit  of  America.  I  stand  with  you.  I 
show  you  what  went  before.  I  se_e  through 
the  dimness  of  the  centuries  a  gleaming 
silver  line  of  light.  ’Tis  the  line  of  Cru¬ 
saders,  steady,  straight,  strong,  the  quest 
of  the  Holy  Grail,  the  search  for  freedom. 

Back  there,  faint  in  the  dawn  of  history, 
stand  the  gods,  their  very  names  lost  in 
the  long  ago. 

There  are  the  prophets  and  the  teachers 
and  the  law-givers,  a  mighty  host. 

There  are  Moses  and  those  that  followed 
him  out  of  bondage. 

There  is  Christ. 

The  line  brightens  and  broadens.  It  is 
nearer.  1  see  some  of  the  faces.  There  are 
Columbus,  Washington,  Lafayette — 

There  is  Lincoln.  There  is  Roosevelt. 


TO  THE  CHILDREN 
OF  MY  SCHOOL 


There  are  the  count¬ 
less  hosts  that  fought 
on  the  fields  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  light 
streams  from  their 
faces.  Their  helmets 
gleam.  Their  swords  flash  fire.  A  fearless, 
dauntless,  invincible  army.  On,  on  they 
move.  They  live.  They  urge  you.  They 
command  you  to  go  forward,  to  keep  up 
the  quest. 

Man  has  labored  through  the  ages  that 
you  might  be  born  free.  Man  has  fought 
that  you  might  live  in  peace.  He  has 
left  you  the  heritage  of  the  ages  that  you, 
too,  might  carry  on.  It’s  on,  on  you  must 
be  going.  You,  too,  are  torch  bearers  of 
liberty.  ’Twas  for  this  you,  the  children 
of  America,  were  born,  were  educated. 
Fulfil  your  destiny. 

Life  is  the  search  for  the  Holy  Grail. 

When  you  have  felt  the  light  you  have 
lived. 

Push  on,  my  children,  push  on! 


I  IVE  and  let  live,” 

L  is  the  way  Amer¬ 
icans  have  of  saying 
they  are  careful  of  the 
rights,  claims,  and  feelings  of  others.  Only 
in  this  way  could  a  great  family  of  one 
hundred  million  people,  gathered  from  the 
corners  of  the  earth,  live  together  in  peace. 

It  took  a  little  time  for  us  to  learn  it. 
When  a  ship  starts  out  on  her  maiden  trip 
she  runs  hard.  The  parts  do  not  fit  each 
other.  She  must  be  warmed  up  a  bit.  The 
plates  strain  and  creak;  the  engines  pant 
and  scream;  the  boat  shivers  and  staggers 
on  through  the  sea.  Little  by  little  things 
ease  up.  The  plates  settle  down,  the  rivets 
hold  fast,  the  stanchions  pull  and  push,  the 
engines  purr,  the  parts  all  fit  at  last— each 
gives  to  each  and  each  holds  fast. 

When  the  first  settlements  were  made 
in  America  each  was  for  each.  The 
Quakers  for  Quakers,  the  Catholics  for 
Catholics,  the  Protestants  for  Protestants. 
They  were  jealous  of  each  other  and  made 
laws  about  what  each  could  and  could  not 
do.  Roger  Williams  said,  “  I  think  this  is 
silly.  This  is  what  we  ran  away  from. 
Let’s  have  a  place  where  everybody  is  wel¬ 
come  so  long  as  he  doesn’t  hurt  his  neigh¬ 
bor.”  He  founded  Rhode  Island.  Any- 


TOLERANCE 


body  who  wanted  to 
live  there  might  do  so. 
He  might  be  of  any 
color  or  creed.  All  that 
was  asked  of  him  was  that  he  be  a  decent 
citizen. 

Rhode  Island  started  it.  The  Revolu¬ 
tion  finished  it.  Men  who  had  fought  to¬ 
gether  for  freedom  forgot  all  their  differences 
and  lived  together.  America  was  free 
to  everybody  who  wished  to  live  here. 
The  big  ship  stopped  creaking  and  sailed 
ahead. 

Now  we  see  our  neighbors  doing  all  sorts 
of  queer  things  and  we  smile  and  go  on. 
A  man  starts  a  new  religion.  A  group  of 
people  follow  him.  We  chuckle  a  little  and 
make  funny  pictures  of  them  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  A  few  hundred  years  ago  and 
we’d  have  stoned  them  to  death. 

Around  election  time  everyone  gets  up 
on  a  soap  box  and  shouts  his  belief  at  every¬ 
body  else.  Arms  are  waved  and  hats  are 
tossed  into  the  air.  Then  they  go  to  the 
ballot  box  and  vote.  That  settles  it.  The 
soap  boxes  disappear,  everybody  goes  to 
work  at  the  next  thing.  The  man  who  is 
elected  gets  a  fair  show.  In  some  other 
places  he  would  be  lucky  to  escape  with  his 
life.  The  big  ship  moves  steadily  along. 


AN  AMERICAN  is 
■/v  just  another 
name  for  a  winner. 

A  winner  is  the  one 
who  holds  on  a  minute  after  he  is  “all  in.” 
It  is  that,  minute  that  costs  the  other  fellow 
the  victory.  It  is  that  minute  that  carries 
the  American  “over  the  top.” 

In  every  bit  of  work  a  man  sets  out  to  do 
there  is  one  hard  place.  The  getting  ready 
is  easy.  He  is  fresh.  He  is  enthusiastic. 
Then  things  begin  to  get  hard.  He  slows 
up.  He  lowers  his  head  and  hunches  his 
shoulders  and  pushes  on.  Now  comes  the 
brow  of  the  hill.  It  seems  as  if  there  was 
no  more  breath  in  his  lungs — that  his  heart 
won’t  carry  him  one  beat  more.  Then  his 
soul  speaks  out,  “I’m  here!  Push  on.” 
And  over  the  top  he  goes.  He  wins. 

The  Pilgrims  starved  and  shivered  and 
buried  their  dead.  Then  they  sang  a 
psalm  and  held  on— and  they  won.  The 
Catholic  Fathers  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 


hungered  and  thirsted 
and  prayed  on.  And 
they  won. 

In  the  HomeCountry 
the  lad  crowded  in  the  little  home,  felt  the 
push  of  poverty  and  the  oppression  of  a  harsh 
rule.  He  heard  of  the  land  of  freedom,  a 
place  where  fortunes  were  made.  He 
dreamed  of  going.  He  planned  what  great 
things  he  would  do  in  the  new  land.  He 
worked  and  saved  to  get  his  passage  money. 
At  last  he  was  ready.  With  a  tiny  box  and 
a  bundle  he  started  out.  He  crossed  the 
ocean  on  a  crazy  little  sail  boat.  He  was 
months  on  the  way.  He  landed  and  found 
work.  He  worked  hard  and  saved  and  built 
his  home  and  founded  a  family.  When 
he  came  to  his  hard  places  he  set  his  teeth 
and  pushed  on. 

“It’s  in  the  family,”  in  America.  We 
hold  on,  and  we  win.  Our  fathers  did  it 
and  we  do  it. 

Remember  An  American  is  a  winner. 


Sir  Arthur  Pearson 
became  suddenly  blind 
six  years  ago.  He 
conquered  his  own 
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blindness  and 
since  dedicated  hi 
to  the  service  of  bh 
soldiers 


SIR  ARTHUR  PEAR¬ 
SON  s  m  i  1  ed  and 
fixed  his  sightless  but 
alert  eyes  upon  me  as  I 
frantically  scraped  the 
sulphurless  match  upon 
the  box.  I  felt  that  he 
was  enjoying  and  mocking 
my  ineptitude.  The  match 
snapped.  Sir  Arthur 
laughed  aloud. 

“Never  mind,”  he  said, 

“the  matches  are  really 
miserable.  Here,  take  one 
of  these.”  He  rose  and, 
walking  swiftly  to  the 
mantel  piled  high  with  books  and  ornaments,  picked  up 
another  box  with  unerring  certainty.  “What  the 
deuce,”  said  1  to  myself.  “What’s  this— a  trick?”  A 
rapid  motion  of  the  fingers  and  the  match  was  aflame; 
he  held  it  while  1  lit  my  cigarette.  “Got  it?  Good!” 
he  remarked,  as  he  smelled  the  smoke.  Then  he  blew 
out  the  flame  and  tossed  the  charred  splinter  of  the 
match  into  the  grate. 

I  didn’t  even  say  “  Thank  you.”  I  was  too  busy  try¬ 
ing  to  reconcile  my  preconceptions  to  the  facts  in  the 
case.  Ordinarily,  in  speaking  with  a  man  who  suffers 
from  a  great  affliction,  one  tries  to  forget  it,  to  ignore 
it.  And  here  was  1  finding  it  of  the  greatest  difficulty 


to  remember  it.  I  cot 
even  console  my  coni 
with  the  knowledge 
Sir  Arthur  had  been 
all  his  life,  and  c 
quently  lived  in  a  wo 
natural  to  him  as  i 
world  of  sunlight  too 
for  Sir  Arthur  has 
blind  only  six  years. 

That  number  of 
ago  he  was  one  o! 
greatest  publishers  ir 
land, collecting,  asR' 
Harding  Davis  said, 
papers  and  magazii 
other  men  collect  postage  stamps  and  cigar  band; 
was  approaching  very  nearly  the  height  of  his  me! 
career;  he  had  wealth,  power,  and  unlimited  e  I 
And  then  he  became  blind,  suddenly  and  almost  v  1 
warning.  A  little  while  ago  he  had  seen  the  work  j 
at  his  feet,  and  his  gaze  and  ambition  stretched 
continents.  Now,  with  hand  raised  before  .  M 
with  halting,  shuffling  foot,  he  moves  a  few  me- 
a  time  through  the  dark  continent  of  Fear.  P 
sible  conquests  and  achievements  of  other  men  s 
to  be  snatched  from  him;  there  was  left  only  the '  ^ 
of  victory  over  inanimate  objects — of  chairs  an 
in  the  darkness  of  his  life  which  stood  to  make  <  •' 
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steps  an  heroic -adventure.  There  was  left,  as  we 
k,  only  a  resignation  to  the  inevitable. 

:rhaps.  Only  Sir  Arthur  refused  to  take  “the  in- 
ible”  seriously.  He  conquered  his  blindness.  He 
ted  it  like  a  gift  to  be  cultivated;  he  determined  to 
me  a  virtuoso  of  blindness.  He  treated  it  like  an 
lent  in  his  career;  he  refused  to  let  it  hinder  his  de¬ 
ament.  He  succeeded.  He  cultivated  the  gift 
jch  an  extent  that  every  motion  of  his  hand  and 
is  natural,  unrestrained.  In  six  years,  as  he  him- 
said,  he  has  become  a  “much  better  blind  man.” 
gestures,  his  carriage,  his  keen  glance  as  he  listened 
e  in  his  room  in  a  New  York  hotel  the  other  day, 
absolutely  normal.  For  a  little  while  I  was  un- 
ortable.  I  wanted  to  look  about  and  inspect  the 
t;  but  somehow  I  couldn’t  shake  off  the  notion  that 
.rthur  would  actually  notice  my  apparent  inatten- 
Willy-nilly,  the  naturalness,  the  normality  of  his 
n  and  temperament  compelled  acceptance,  and  I 
i  to  regard  him  as  he  asked  me  to— as  “just  an 
ary  chap  who  can’t  see.” 

'  ARTHUR  had  come  to  the  United  States  at 
he  invitation  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for 
iled  and  Disabled  Men.  The  results  he  had 
ved  in  England  as  president  of  the  National  In- 
e  for  the  Blind  and  as  chairman  of  St.  Dunstan’s 
'\  the  magnificent  fifteen-acre  estate  in  London 

*  0tto  Kahn  loaned  for  the  training  and  reeduca- 
f  blinded  soldiers  and  sailors— the  methods  he  had 
:ed  and  the  philosophy  he  had  preached  so  simply 
>ecome  the  inspiration  of  similar  institutions  on 
intinent  as  well  as  in  this  country.  But  the  Red 
Institute  wanted  the  immediate  influence  of  his 

ialit\  ,  so  he  came  and  gave  of  it — to  the  inmates 
pitals,  to  audiences  in  crowded  auditoriums,  and 
ided  and  crippled  people  of  every  description  who 
iat  he  possessed  some  quality  from  which  they 
derive  an  actual,  a  vital  benefit. 

first  few  minutes’  conversation  with  him  the 
‘day  did  not  immediately  reveal  that  quality. 

'a  tall,  well  set-up,  carefully  dressed  man  of  com- 
ig  presence,  with  gray  and  thinning  hair,  whose 
ighly  colored,  strongly  featured  face  was  con- 
alive  to  reflect  the  emotions  of  the  mind;  and 
firm  bps,  with  the  slightest  of  variations,  could 

*  the  tenderest  sympathy,  the  frankest  amuse- 
ls  wel1  and  as  quickly  as  they  could  denote 
iss  or  scorn.  His  eyes  were  blue,  alert;  his  ges- 

brupt  and  decided;  his  voice  sharp  but  well- 
;  and  his  words  quickly  found  and  crisply  spoken, 
man  who  might  have  been  a  successful  business 
a  lawyer,  architect,  engineer,  or  politician.  I 

*  thls  man  talked  and  acted  with  the  confidence 
c-ss.  Was  this  the  quality? 

:  speakmS  of  blindness.  Sir  Arthur  was  say- 

the  blind  didn’t  want  pity,  that  they  wanted 
bonding;  that  while  it  was  true  enough  that  they 
stered  a  tragic  misfortune,  there  were  other 
A as  bad  or  worse  which  might  have  happened  to 
■  en  if  they  had  retained  their  sight,  and  that 
Mil  odds,  could  mean  just  as  much  to  them, 
ish  that  confounded  word  ‘affliction’,”  said 
nur,  almost  irritably.  “If  you  don’t,  a  man 


will  adopt  the  soul-destroying  word  and  immediately 
give  into  and  sink  under  the  weight  of  it.  That  is  true 
of  everything  in  life.  Stop  moaning  about  the  past- 
look  ahead,  get  up,  go  on!  Don’t  call  these  men  blind; 
just  think  of  them  as  normal  men  who  cannot  see.” 

Sir  Arthur  leaned  over  and,  striking  a  match,  lit  a 
tresh  cigar.  He  glanced  at  the  glowing  end  in  the  casual, 
contemplative  manner  of  the  usual  smoker.  “Give 
a  man  something  to  do,”  he  continued;  “that  is  all  that 
makes  happiness  in  life,  whether  a  man  has  all  his 
senses  or  only  a  few.  Ordinary  people  meet  their  crises 
in  life  and  don’t  break,  even  though  they  thought  they 
would— the  loss  of  one  most  dear,  of  a  hardly-won 
fortune,  of  what  they  had  considered  the  foundation 
of  their  existence.  That  applies  to  the  blinded  man. 
Release  the  creative  impulse,  the  creative  energy,  let 
him  know  that  he  can  and  is  accomplishing  something 
and  he  is  fixed.  I  tell  you  that  our  blinded  at  St.  Dun- 
stan  s  are  really  finding  a  true  happiness!” 

Just  then  the  telephone  at  the  other  end  of  the  apart¬ 
ment  rang  and  Sir  Arthur  sprang  up  to  answer  it.  He 
seated  himself  quickly  and  took  off  the  receiver  without 
a  second’s  groping  for  it.  When  he  had  concluded  h.s 
conversation  he  walked  toward  his  chair,  jotting  a 
memorandum  in  his  notebook.  It  seemed  impossible 
that  this  man  was  blind.  Only  mv  knowledge  of  the 
tact  caused  me  to  notice  the  stiffness  with  which  he  held 
his  note-book  and  the  cramped  motion  of  his  pencil 
I  was  wondering  whether  these  statements,  these 
theories  of  his,  were  not  somewhat  stern,  rather— un¬ 
gentle!  They  do  come  in  conflict,  do  they  not,  with 
the  traditional  and  delicately  sad  sentimental  and  the 
more  or  less  laissez-faire  viewpoint  that  has  character¬ 
ized  our  attitude  toward  the  blind.  Perhaps  Sir 
Arthur  sensed  the  skepticism  and  the  difficulty  of  adjust- 
roent-  He  smiled  as  he  puffed  deeply  at  his  cigar. 

Really,  he  said,  ‘‘we  don’t  give  our  senses  half  a 
chance;  we  leave  everything  to  the  eye.  Personally. 

I  appreciate  a  good  cigar  now  better  than  I  ever  did 
before;  and  I  like  to  look  at  it  because  it  is  what  I  used 
to  do  and  I  want  to  feel  and  seem  normal.  Why,”  he 
laughed  heartily,  “if  I  live  to  be  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  old  I’ll  be  an  ever  so  much  better  blind  man  than 
1  am  to-day!  Don’t  you  see?” 

aT'HEN  I  began  to  realize  all  the  more  clearly 
throughout  the  remainder  of  our  talk  that  the 
quality  I  had  instinctively  sensed  in  him  was  not  merely 
that  of  a  common  “success”  but  was,  in  this  instance 
especially,  the  sum  of  all  those  qualities  that  make  for 
a  real  achievement.  They  were  a  fine  courage  and  a 
splendid  hope  and  a  great  tolerance  and  a  broad  under¬ 
standing.  They  were  vision  and  practicality.  Just 
as  the  patients  at  St.  Dunstan’s,  according  to  Sir 
Arthur,  are  finding  newer  interests  in  doing  things,  in 
discovering  that  they  have  the  opportunity  to  create, 
so  Sir  Arthur  himself  finds  as  great  a  satisfaction  in  de¬ 
veloping  his  own  faculties  and  energies  in  order  that  he 
may  become  a  better  blind  man,  ”  as  well  as  in  helping 
and  showing  other  sightless  men  how  they  may  attain 
an  economic  and  spiritual  freedom. 

.  for  ®  belief  in  the  fact  of  material  independence 
is  justified  in  this  new  training  of  the  blinded.  And 
as  a  result,  the  blind  mendicant  may  be  considered  an 
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anachronism;  "blindness”  and  "destitution”  are  no 
longer  inseparable  terms.  From  St.  Dunstan’s  more 
than  six  hundred  men  have  gone  out  to  self-supporting 
tasks;  there  are  seven  hundred  more  working  there  now 
for  this  end,  and  there  are  hundreds  more  to  come.  In 
France  and  Italy  and  the  United  States  the  same  re¬ 
sults  are  being  accomplished,  and  it  is  hoped  that  when 
the  public  sweeps  away  some  of  its  old  prejudices, 
factory  owners  and  employers  of  every  kind  will  realize 
that  the  blind  man  can  enter  into  a  multitude  of  oc¬ 
cupations  that  to-day  are  automatically  closed  to  him. 

“Life  isn’t  the  number  of  years  a  man  has  lived,” 
Sir  Arthur  went  on.  “  It  is  the  number  of  experiences 
he  has  in  life.  1  consider  my  blindness  only  another 
experience,”  and,  as  an  after-thought,  he  added,  I 
might  say  a  very  interesting  one.” 

“  I  had  always  lived  very  fully,  been  all  over,  done 
lots  of  things.  I  wasn’t  going  to  give  in.  I  merely 
had  to  strike  out  a  new  path;  even  people  who  can  see 
must  strike  out  new  paths  if  they  do  not  want  to  be 
defeated.  I  did  it  when  I  was  a  young  fellow.  1  sup¬ 
pose  I  am  what  you  would  call  a  ‘self-made’  man.  My 
father  was  a  clergyman.  I  was  in  business  and  when 
1  was  twenty-three  I  came  to  the  United  States  for 
a  short  stay,  and  1  consider  that  one  of  the  most  mo¬ 
mentous  events  in  my  career.  I  saw  your  young  men 
all  about  me  accomplishing  more  and  earning  more 
than  I  had  ever  thought  possible  for  myself  at  that 
time.  So  when  I  returned  to  England  with  new  ideas 
and  a  wider  horizon  I  told  my  employer  that  unless  he 


would  allow  me  to  do  this-and-that  and  give  me  t] 
and-that  I  would  leave  him.  He  refused,  so  1  chuc 
it.  My  family  and  my  friends  thought  I  was  a  mani 
But  I  had  new  interests  and  wanted  to  see  what  1  co 
do  for  myself.”  Sir  Arthur  made  a  sweeping  gest 
with  his  arm.  “The  rest  was  easy.” 

However  simple  “the  rest”  may  have  been  is  anot 
story.  But  it  was  the  same  determination  that  enat 
Sir  Arthur  to  cope  with  his  blindness,  strike  out  in  d 
and  unchartered  fields,  and  create  other  interests 
himself.  He  finds  them,  for  example,  at  St.  Dunsts 
where  come  men  suffering  just  as  he  suffered  in 
early  days  of  his  blindness,  but  the  majority  of  wf 
have  not  the  will  to  fight.  Aside  from  the  purely  p 
chological  influence  of  blindness  there  is  the  feat 
poverty,  of  idleness,  of  uselessness,  of  economic  dep 
dence.  So  Sir  Arthur  gives  each  of  them  a  “heart 
heart  talk”  the  moment  that  they  are  scheduled 
come  to  St.  Dunstan’s  and  even  before  they  have 
the  hospital. 

“It  is  a  very  ordinary  little  talk,”  explained 
Arthur  deprecatingly.  He  walked  across  the  room  . 
pressed  the  wall  button  to  summon  ice  water, 
merely  say,  ‘I  am  afraid  you  have  been  treated  pre 
badly,  old  chap.  I  know.  There  are  worse  thi 
though.  You’re  an  ordinary  healthy  chap  all  y 
faculties  will  improve.  You  have  only  got  to  get  al< 
without  sight.  Are  you  going  to  let  down,  or  do; 
want  to  buck  up?  Oh,  you  can’t  see!  Well,  neit 
can  I,  you  know;  but  I  get  on  finely.  The  same  w 


Recreation  is  essential 
to  the  blind.  Here  the) 
are  playing  push-ball 


relaxation  are  gained 
from  playing  leap 
frog  at  St.  Dunstan’s 


[■  You  11  see!  And  1  talk  to  him  so  that  he  feels 
is  really  no  differently  fixed  than  myself,  and  he  be- 
?  to  be  interested.  I  always  hold  a  fellow  by  the 
d;  a  little  pressure  at  the  right  time  takes  the  place 
/hat  doesn’t  exist.” 

■r  Arthur  was  silent  for  a  moment.  “I  think  a 
id  ought  to  touch  a  blind  chap’s  hand  now  and  then 
>me  sort  of  contact;  after  all  he  can’t  see  you,  even 
igh  he  is  pretty  clever  at  visualization.  Well,  then 
II  him  that  he  is  coming  to  St.  Dunstan’s  where 
|c  are  no  blind  people,  only  normal  people  who  can’t 
It  is  a  happy  crowd,  I  tell  him— working  to- 
'er,  playing  together,  busy  all  the  time.  This  is 
1  iiry  tale,  Isay.  ‘You  will  see  for  yourself.  What 
:you  do  before?  Oh,  you  were  a  butcher!  Why, 

1  >ou  know  a  good  deal  about  handling  small  tools! 
n  you?  Carpentry  is  the  thing  for  you!’  And 
few  months  that  chap  will  be  a  carpenter,  and  no 
-1  onc-  1  promise  you.  On  the  whole,  though,  a  man 
/.'ouraged  to  stick  to  his  occupation  if  it  is  possible. 

■  cannot-what  is  he  interested  in?  If  he  is  interested 
'mething,  we  feel  that  there  is  nothing  he  can’t  do. 

ou  ask  whether  they  believe  me,  and  don’t  fight 
'  ]flu“ce?  Not  a  bit  of  it !  I  tell  you  they  become 
'  •sted.  It  is  not  so  difficult  for  the  younger  men- 

-  are  in  the  easily  forgetful  stage.  It  is  a  new  game 
ieny  and  they  play  it  for  all  it’s  worth.  It  is  much 

>>  difficult  for  the  older  ones;  they  can’t  get  used  to 

-  nocks  so  easily.  The  knocks — literally.” 


As  Sir  Arthur  walked  about  the  room,  his  move¬ 
ments  were  sure,  graceful;  there  was  none  of  the  hes¬ 
itancy,  the  uncertainty,  that  is  usually  associated  with 
the  walking  of  the  blind.  He  took  up  a  siphon  of  vichy 
and,  filling  a  glass,  passed  it  over  to  me.  He  knew 
exactly  where  I  was.  He  smiled  as  he  seated  himself. 

That  takes  patience.  You  have  no  idea  of  the  amount 
of  will  power  it  takes  to  overcome  the  depression  that 
smothers  you  when  you’ve  hit  your  face  against  the 
edge  of  an  open  door.  I  tell  you  this,  though;  the  most 
difficult  adjustment  for  the  blinded  man  to  make  is 
getting  about.” 

Sir  Arthur  looked  at  his  watch  as  he  quickly  felt  of 
the  time.  “Did  you  notice,”  he  continued,  “that  I 
looked  at  my  watch?  And  that  1  look  at  my  cigar 
quite  frequently?  I  always  do  that.  I  believe  in 
visualizing  everything,  and  that  is  what  I  tell  the  men 
at  St.  Dunstan’s.  Of  course  we  have  mats  on  the  floors 
which  lead  them  in  the  right  ’direction  and  rails  to 
guide  them,  at  first,  with  knobs  on  them  just  before  they 
come  to  a  turn — little  mechanical  tricks  like  that.  But 
a  blind  man  can  pretty  quickly  learn  a  sense  of  direction. 
Aside  from  that,  however,  I  want  them  to  visualize  as 
1  do.  If  I  am  in  a  room  for  any  length  of  time  I  want 
to  know  exactly  what  is  in  it,  where  everything  is  placed. 

I  see  it  then,  and  in  a  short  time  I  can  get  ’round  in  it 
as  well  as  you  could.  I  won’t,  for  example,  sit  in  the 
dark.  It  is  a  bad  habit;  it  makes  one  feel  abnormal. 

I  want  to  be  normal,  and  so  does  everyone  else.  If 


The  economic  life  at  St.  Dunstan’s.  The  lower  picture  is  the  interior  of 
the  shoe  shop;  the  upper,  a  blind  man  trimming  a  sole  with  a  special  plane 


they  can’t  help  it;  but  they  should  not  treat  him  as  2 
outsider,  as  an  incompetent.  It  is  terrifically  bad  fi 
him.  One  chap’s  wife  came  to  see  him  at  St.  Dunstan 
and,  in  tears,  told  me  all  that  she  wasgoingto  do  for  hi 
when  he  came  home.  I  told  her  that  was  all  very  wel 
but,  1  said,  ‘If  he  wants  to  fetch  something  for  you,  ( 
for  himself,  from  up-stairs,  let  him  do  it.  He  can.  h 
will.  And  every  time  he  does  so  he  is  becoming  a  bett 
blind  man.  1  mean  it;  because  all  his  senses — oth 
than  sight,  of  course — are  strengthened  every  time  1 
performs  an  action  of  that  sort.’ 

“It  is  astonishing,  really,  how  much  of  a  man’s  li 
is  automatic,  depending  upon  sight.  A  man  waB 
eats,  dresses,  really  is  active  most  of  his  life  throu; 
his  eyes.  He  lets  the  other  senses  use  themselves,  at 
the  eye  suppresses  most  of  them.  I  might  Say  th 
he  lets  the  eyes  do  everything  and  the  mind  very  littl 
for  he  sees  without  actually  perceiving.  Well,  in 
blind  man  the  other  senses  get  a  chance  to  exerci 
themselves;  he  has  conscious  perception  through  thei 
And  of  course,  at  first,  that  is  a  great  mental  strain 
Sir  Arthur  switched.  “Now,  I  don’t  believe  in  beii 
tired,  and  I  rarely  am.  I  must  say  that  the  only  thn 


you  act  normally,  you  will  be  normal.  But  if  you  give 
in  to  yourself— stare  up  at  the  ceiling,  perhaps,  when 
you  talk  to  a  man — you  are  not  doing  the  normal  thing 
and  are  on  the  way'to  lose  out.”  Sir  Arthur  suddenly 
pointed  to  a  comer  of  the  room.  “There  is  a  blue 
screen,  embroidered  with  dragons.  There  is  an  arm¬ 
chair.  There  are  three  glasses  on  that  table.  1  have 
been  looking  at  you  right  along.  Yop  were  looking 
probably  out  of  the  window  a  moment  ago.  I  could 
tell  by  the  change  in  the  direction  of  your  voice. 
He  smiled  at  me.  He  was  right. 

“We  want  to  be  independent,”  he  continued.  “I 
always  say  that  the  worst  enemies  of  a  blinded  man 
are  likely  to  be  his  loving  family  and  friends.  I  know 


that  fags  me  is  two  hours  in  the  hostel,  showing  2 
bucking  up  the  men.  1  suppose  that  is  because  I  h; 
to  give  something  of  myself.  And  it  means  cone 
tration.  It’s  because  we  know  the  effects  of  strain  t 
we  can  accomplish,  in  a  few  months,  more  than  ot 
institutions  are  able  to  in  years.  We  guard  agai 

exhaustion.  •  ,  . 

“No  matter  what  they  do,  whether  it  is  reading 
writing  in  Braille,  typewriting,  cobbling,  carpenter 
or  poultry  farming,  working  under  the  handicap 
newly  inflicted  blindness  imposes  a  very  much  gre. 
mental  strain  than  those  who  can  see  would  imagi. 
the  other  senses  have  lain  dormant  and  must  be  • 
ercised  with  the  conscious,  concentrated  use  of 
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'rain;  and  it  is  only  after  some  time  has  passed  that  the 
erception,  through  the  finger  tips  or  through  the  aid 
f  various  movements  of  the  body  and  the  other  senses, 
;nds  to  become  more  and  more  mechanical.  I  kept 
ly  valet  on  for  a  while  after  1  became  blind.  1  felt 
lat  the  process  of  dressing  was  a  little  thing,  and  you 
ave  no  idea  how  he  helped  me.  But  I  realized 
lat  the  little  things  may  easily  become  the  big  things, 
wanted  to  be  independent.  I  got  rid  of  him;  and  now 
can  dress  and  undress  myself,  pack  or  unpack  my  bag 
1  am  traveling,  as  well  as  ever  1  could.  At  first,  o*f 
)urse,  I  had  to  concentrate  on  every  move;  now  my 
nses  are  trained,  and  there’s  not  the  slightest  difficulty. 
“This  applies  to  the  chaps  at  St.  Dunstan’s.  Their 
nses  develop  so  that  they  can  become  efficient  in 
dustry.  There  is  sometimes  little  reason  why  a  pro- 
ssional  man  can’t  continue  his  career.  I  followed 
ine  for  a  space,  but  1  found  that  1  would  have  to  spend 
n  hours  a  day  being  read  to,  and  that  was  too  much, 
e  had  a  captain  at  the  hostel  who  has  since  returned 
his  business,  which  he  had  thought  would  be  impos- 
>Ie,  and  is  doing  so  signally  well  that  he  has  been  sent 
the  colonies  to  do  reorganization  work  for  his  firm. 
‘You  would  say  that  poultry-farming  was  much 
>re  difficult  to  teach  a  man.  It  isn’t.  The  men 
rn  to  distinguish  birds  of  different  breeds  almost 
tantaneously  by  touch,  to  manage  incubators  and 
ter-mothers,  to  prepare  and  truss  birds  for  table, 
i  generally  to  conduct  a  poultry  farm  on  methods 
it  should  ensure  paying  results.  They  are  taught 
igh  carpentry  and  learn  to  make  hen  coops,  gates, 
i  other  useful  objects.  The  finishing  touches  are 
en  in  a  month  at  the  poultry  farm.  A  stock  of  birds 
fie  best  breeds  is  raised  there,  and  these  are  given 


to  the  men  when  they  are  set  up  for  themselves.  They 
are  further  assisted  by  an  arrangement  which  enables 
their  wives,  mothers,  sisters  or  other  relatives  to  learn 
poultry  farming  at  a  progressive  and  well-equipped  farm 
in  the  country  where  the  instruction  is  free. 

“Really,  there  is  practically  nothing  that  can’t  be 
done.”  Sir  Arthur  rubbed  his  chin.  “1  use  a  good 
old-fashioned  open  razor— but  I’d  trust  a  blind  man 
to  shave  me,  too.  One  of  the  men  who  came  to  us  had 
been  a  barber.  He  felt  particularly  depressed  because 
he  thought  he  couldn’t  continue  his  trade.  ‘Why  not?’ 

I  asked.  Because  he  couldn’t  cut  hair— that  was  sure' 
But  he  could  shave,  I  said.  He  would  like  to  see  any¬ 
one  give  him  the  chance!  ‘Well,  you  stay  around 
until  you  get  used  to  things,’  1  told  him,  ‘and  then  you 
shall  shave  me.’  He  did;  and  it  was  one  of  the  finest 
shaves  I  ever  had!  To-day  that  man  is  doing  a  flour¬ 
ishing  business  in  a  shop  in  London,  delegating  the 
hair-cutting  to  his  assistants.  Oh,  one  learns  with  the 
hands!  Table  manners,  though— extraordinarily  dif¬ 
ficult  !  But  after  a  time  you  get  an  almost  perfect 
sense  of  direction.  I  can  reach  for  a  glass  without  the 
slightest  fear  of  knocking  it  over,  once  1  know  where  it 
is  placed,  and  have  had  a  chance  to  orientate  myself. 

“Look!”  Sir  Arthur  reached  out  swiftly  in  the  air 
for  the  glass  resting  on  the  table— not  a  fraction  of  an 
inch  too  high  or  too  low,  too  far  or  too  short.  His 
fingers  closed  about  it  with  the  sureness  of  vision. 
Easy?  Insignificant?  Try  it,  and  see  if  it  is! 

Sir  Arthur  suddenly  stopped  short  a  moment,  leaned 
forward  and  looked  at  me  intently.  “Would  you  be¬ 
lieve  it  possible,”  he  seemed  to  challenge  any  doubts  1 
might  have,  that  you  could  teach  a  blinded  man,  who 
had  lost  both  arms  as  well,  to  work  a  typewriter?” 


!l™  surPris*Jig  bow  many  normal  recreations  are  open  to  the 
blind.  Here  they  are  rowing  on  the  Thames,  near  St.  Dunstan’s 
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To  Be  a  Better  Blind.  Man 


Bv  this  time,  after  watching  and  listening  to  Sir 
Arthur,  I  was  prepared  to  believe  anything.  I  told 
him  as  much;  but  that  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  under¬ 
stand  how  the  man  acquired  the  will,  the  desire  to  do 
this;  or  how  others  at  St.  Dunstan’s  possessed  the  spirit 
to  dance,  as  they  do;  to  row  upon  the  lake  in  races,  as 
they  do;  to  play  push  ball;  to  do  any  one  of  the 
number  of  things  that  ordinarily  predicate  a  tem¬ 
porary  feeling  of  carefree  joyousness. 

Sir’ Arthur  laughed.  “People  have  such  erroneous 
ideas!  They  think  they  can  place  themselves  in  g 
blind  man’s  place,  and  they  are  very  sweet  when  they 
try,  and  play  soft  music  most  beautifully — but  they 
really  do  not  understand.  In  the  first  place,  most  of  our 
teachers  are  blind.  That  is  immediately  a  bond  of 
sympathy  and  a  cause  of  interest.  They  will  listen  to 
him,  because  he  knows.  Bill  says  that  if  George,  who 
is  teaching  him  to  be  a  masseur — and  the  blind  make 
excellent  masseurs,  being  in  constant  demand  can  do 
it,  who  the  devil  is  George  to  be  cleverer  than  he! 
Or,  we  are  going  to  have  a  dance;  there  is  one  nearly 
every  week.  Bill  is  out  of  spirits;  what  is  dancing  to  him ! 
But  Harry  is  dancing  with  a  girl,  a  charming  girl;  he 
is  having  a  great  time.  Oh,  he  is,  is  he?  Bet  he  is  not 
much  of  a  dancer! — What  does  she  look  like?  So  I 
describe  her,  as  she  has  been  described  to  me;  and  it 
won’t  be  long  before  Bill  will  be  learning  that  he  can 
enjoy  dancing  with  and  talking  to  a  nice  girl  whom 
he  has  already  visualized  satisfactorily  as  much  as 
ever  he  could.  Put  it  all  on  the  basis  of  friendly  com¬ 
petition — competition  that  is  based  on  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  equals — and  each  man  will  react  to  it  and  find 
that  he  has  a  normal  outlet  for  his  energies,  whether  in 
the  way  of  sports,  work,  or  love-making! 

ONE  has  heard  much  of  the  sweet  smile  of  the  blind 
and  the  patient  resignation;  that  is  all  rubbish,  said 
Sir  Arthur.  A  man  is  not  worth  much  if  he  is  resigned, 
he  claims;  give  him  something  to  do,  show  him  that  he 
can  do  it,  interest  him,  and  then  he  has  something  better 
than  a  sad  smile  and  resignation.  One  has  heard,  too, 
of  the  compensation  to  the  other  senses.  As  Sir  Arthur 
explained,  the  word  “compensation  is  inaccurate, 
the  other  senses  are  merely  developed,  as  he  showed 
before,  through  greater  need  and  use. 

‘  Of  course  there  is  a  chance  that  the  taste  may  im¬ 
prove  because  there  is  greater  concentration  needed. 
As  I  have  said,  we  get  to  perceive  more  than  when  we 
only'  saw.  Personally  I  never  cared  much  for  music  - 
1  always  liked  tunes— and  I  am  not  particularly  fond 
of  music  now.  If  1  am  read  to,  these"  days,  1  ma\ 
think  a  good  deal  more  about  what  1  hear,  because  I 
have  to  concentrate.  And  sounds  mean  a  lot  more  to 
me  than  they  did.  Time  after  time  a  ticking  clock  or 
a  creaking  board  has  enabled  me  to  locate  objects  for 
people  and  they  think  I  am  a  wizard. 

Sir  Arthur  sat  back,  and  smiled  with  justifiable 
pride  as  he  continued,  “  1  had  an  amusing  experience 
in  London.  1  was  walking  one  morning  and,  as  1 
reached  the  curb.  I  heard  a  cart  approaching.  I  slowed 
up,  the  cart  stopped  just  in  front  of  me.  I  walked  round 
it  and  continued  on  my  way.  A  few  yards  further  a 
friend  overtook  me  and  told  me,  ‘  it  was  wonderful  the 
way  you  avoided  that  cart,  especially  because  of  its 


unusual  length.’  But  it  wasn’t  wonderful.  When  th 
cart  stopped  I  knew  that  the  horse  was  immediatly  i 
front  of  me,  for  I  could  hear  his  breathing.  1  kne\ 
it  was  a  coal  cart  because  of  the  smell,  and  that  it  wa 
a  long  cart  that  needed  walking  about,  because  a 
coal  carts — in  London,  anyway — are  long.  Wha 
my  friend’s  sense  of  sight  had  told  him,  my  sense  c 
hearing  and  smell  had  showed  me.  We  learn,  you  sei 
But  in  the  beginning  it  does  take  concentration.  Di 
you  notice  that  when  I  was  walking  about  the  room 
while  ago  and  talking  at  the  same  time,  1  wasn’t  quit 
sure  of  the  exact  position  of  the  chair  and  the  table 
That  was  because  I  wasn’t  able  to  give  my  sense  c 
direction  the  aid  of  my  full  attention;  it  doesn’t  wor 
automatically  yet.  So  I  am  not  yet  a  perfect  blind  mar 
“Do  not  suppose,  though,  that  just  because  a  blin 
man’s  other  senses  do  develop  in  one  way  or  anothe 
he  doesn’t  see,  and  cannot  see.  As  I  said  before,  I  tr 


to  visualize  everything,  just  as  Bill  did  the  charmin 
girl  at  the  dance.  And,  speaking  of  Bill,  you  may  rel 
upon  it  that  the  idea  he  had  of  her  could  make  hii 
quite  happy,  and  that,  if  he  really  grew  to  care  for  he 
he  wouldn’t  have  any  morbid  hesitancy  about  askir 
her  to  marry  him.  Many  of  our  young  fellows  ha\ 
been  married  since  they  left  St.  Dunstan  s.  But,  . 
I  was  saying,  if  1  meet  a  person  frequently  I  have  hi 
described  to  me  by  two  different  people.  Then  I  g 
a  picture  in  my  mind  and  it  is  as  clear,  to  all  inten 
and  purposes,  as  the  actuality  would  be. 

“It  is  the  same  way  with  places.  I  remember  ve 
well  places  I’ve  never  seen.  There  was  one  particu! 
spot  I  had  never  cared  to  visit  while  I  could  see. 
went  there  afterward,  took  long  walks  and  had 
minutely  described  to  me.  1  found  that  I  liked  t! 
place  enormously,  and  that  it  was  really  beautiful. 

“Voices  are,  naturally,  awfully  important  in  t 
blind  man’s  life.  I ,  myself,  have  always  been  extreme 
sensitive  to  voices.  I  sometimes  think  that  1  c 
judge  a  man’s  character  by  his  voice  as  well,  if  not  b< 
ter,  than  if  I  could  see  his  face.  People  have  alwa 
laid  the  emphasis  on  facial  expression,  and  be 
guarded  in  allowing  their  thoughts  to  find  expr 
sion  in  the  countenance.  They  haven’t,  howe\ 
trained  the  voice  nearly  so  well  to  disguise  or  expr 
what  they  think  or  feel.  1  can’t  explain  it  exact 
but  there  are  subtleties  of  the  voice.” 


T  ASKED  Sir  Arthur  what  he  missed  most  in  : 

'  sightless  life  of  his. 

“Games,”  he  exclaimed.  “I  was  always  a  spo 
man.  Tennis,  golf— 1  can  tell  you  I  jolly  well  miss  th, 
Many  times  I  walk  over  golf  courses  I  used  to  play- 
over  the  old  games.  Oh,  1  did  hate  to  give  those  u 

He  rose  and  smiled  at  me.  1  left  him  stanc 
framed  in  the  door-way,  an  erect,  indomitable  fig 
a  glow  of  “all  rightness”  on  his  face,  a  cheery  mes~ ! 
on  his  lips.  The  door  closed,  and  blotted  him  out 
stood  and  looked  at  the  closed  door,  and  fancied  1 
hastening  to  his  room  to  dress  for  his  evening  cct 
And  then,  at  last,  I  dared  the  pleasure  of  an  emo 
that  had  been  welling  up  within  me  not  because  o! 
blindness,  but  because  of  his  splendid  courage.  ! 
a  tribute  to  a  normal,  a  noble  spirit.  I  had  spoken  1 
a  blind  man  who  had  made  me  ashamed  that  I  could 


WHERE  DOES  THE 
BLOOD  HIDE? 


\  J HEN  he  came  out  of  the 
y  stupor  induced  by  his  state 
1  J  of  shock,  and  while  the 
'Ctor  was  giving  him  a  blood  trans- 
sion  —  which  was  simply  one  of 
iny  medical  measures  that  had 
eady  been  taken  in  his  behalf— he 
<ed  the  nurse  to  thank  the  gassed 
y  in  an  adjoining  bed  for  giving 
n  blood  and  for  saving  his  life. 

He  might  also  have  thanked  the 
:tor  for  his  good  training  and  for  his  timely  good 
gment.  Behind  the  doctor  there  were  many  scien- 
ts  whom  he  had  never  seen,  to  whom  he  was  also 
lebted  for  his  miraculous  restoration  from  the  condi- 
n  of  shock  into  which  his  wounds  had  plunged  him. 
A  hen  I  saw  him  a  few  weeks  later  he  was  healthy  and 
’ling.  He  told  me  the  story  of  his  injury.  “I  was 
t  out  on  a  patrol,”  he  said.  “There  were  nine  of  us. 
got  way  over  into  the  enemy  lines.  Suddenly  we 
[ a  Dutchman  coming  out  of  a  barn.  We  fired.’  At 
t,  many  other  Germans  poured  out. 

Five  of  our  crowd  were  killed  on  the  spot.  My  leg 
;  badly  shot  up.  Two  of  the  fellows  who  had 
iter  wounds  dragged  me  to  some  woods.  We  hid 
e  all  day  and  all  that  night.  1  was  lying  on  the 
ground,  of  course,  and  bleeding  badly.  All  the 
(  day  we  stayed  there  without  food  or  treatment, 
as  not  until  the  night  after  that  they  found  us. 
ae  nurse  supplemented  his  story.  When  they 
ght  him  in,  she  said  he  was  unconscious  and  as  cold 
r°g.  It  was  typically  a  severe  state  of  shock,  of 
fiete  exhaustion,  almost  to  the  point  of  death— a 
ition  in  which  an  operation  is  extremely  dangerous. 

hT  brought  on  by  operation  itself.  Gas  gan- 
had  got  into  his  wound,  however,  so  that  death 
■?ut  a  few  hours  away  without  an  operation.  Be- 
j?.*  e  two  evils  of  risk,  they  chose  the  operation  It 
erectly  afterit  that  they  returned  him  to  the  shock 
in  an  almost  dying  condition.  She  showed  me 
cord,  which  gave  the  history  of  an  amputation  of 
hole  leg,  followed  by  details  such  as  “Breathing 
'PS  very  pale,  face  drawn  and  pinched,  no  pulse 
W‘th  the  normal  pressure  120,  it 
.  th  •t^at  be  couId  have  lived  but  a  short  time 
j .  J t  e  ™mediate  application  of  highly  scientific 

)nl.Vat-The#ruC°rd  showed’  among  other  items, 

°!  J.eat>  an  '"lection  of  salt  solution  in- 

tht  w  ".d  b  00d  transfusion>  with  ,a  dramatic 
tne  blood  pressure  to  1 10. 

c  thkent,fiC  bfckground  t0  the  story  of  shock,  of 
3  his  is  simply  one  case  of  the  hundreds  that  oc- 

CnJon  °btained  from  Lieut.-Colonel  Walter 

ka  few  ^  emment  HarVard  Physiol°gBt  whose 
a  few  years  ago  on  “Bodily  Changes  in  Pain 


By  Emily  Frances  Robbins 


JLJERE  is  a  study  of  shock  to  the 


human  system  due  to  the  manifold 
disasters  of  war.  In  shock  the  blood  dis¬ 
appears.  IVhere  it  lurks  has  been  one 
of  the  mysteries  of  medical  science.  Here 
is  information  on  it  gained  from  the  war. 


Hunger,  Fear,  and  Rage”  attracted 
wide  attention.  Lieut.-Colonel  Can¬ 
non  has  been  conducting  researches 
in  surgical  shock  at  the  Laboratory 
for  Surgical  Research  of  the  United 
States  Army,  in  France.  This  im¬ 
portant  research  work  is  one  of  the 
many  enterprises  to  which  the 
American  Red  Cross  has  rendered 
financial  assistance,  like  a  battalion 
of  shock  troops  that  steps  into  the 
breach  where  the  pressure  is  greatest. 

One  of  the  great  mysteries  of  shock  is  where  the 
blood  hides,  Lieut.-Colonel  Cannon  told  me.  "It 
fails  to  return  to  the  heart.  It  was  formerly  supposed 
to  be  stagnating  in  the  very  capacious  veins  of  the 
abdomen,  and  to  be  thus  drawn  out  of  the  general 
circulation.  But  during  the  war  our  surgeons  have 
had  to  operate  in  hundreds  of  cases  of  shocked 
men  and,  when  the  abdomen  has  been  opened,  they 
have  found  no  evidence  that  the  lost  blood  was  in 
that  region. 

If  the  blood  is  not  in  the  large  vessels,  where  is  it? 
We  ao  not  yet  know  the  full  facts  about  where  it  is  hid¬ 
ing,”  Lieut.-Colonel  Cannon  said.  “This  question  of 
the  lost  blood  by  shock  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the 
problems  still  confronting  us.  There  is  some  evidence 
that  it  is  in  the  capillaries.  Last  summer  I  worked  just 
back  of  the  British  lines  and  made  blood  counts  on 
shocked  men.  We  found  that  there  was  a  marked  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  counts  of  blood  taken  from  capillary  areas 
and  blood  taken  from  the  veins,  and  that  in  general  there 
was  a  concentration  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  which 
roughly  related  to  the  degree  of  shock. 

This  failure  of  the  blood  to  return  to  the  heart  re¬ 
sults  in  a  fall  of  the  blood  pressure.  We  know  that  the 
rate  of  flow  of  the  blood  through  the  capillaries  depends 
on  the  height  of  arterial  pressure.  That  is  the  head  of 
pressure,  just  as  in  a  water  power;  it  is  the  head  of  pres- 
sure  that  drives  the  blood  through  the  capillaries 
through  the  veins,  and  back  to  the  heart  again.  If  the 
ead  of  pressure  fails,  as  it  does  when  blood  remains 
back  in  the  body  somewhere  and  does  not  properly 
return  to  the  heart,  the  rate  of  flow  diminishes.  The 
blood  is  our  carrier  of  oxygen  from  the  air  in  the  lungs 
to  the  body  tissues.  If  the  rate  diminishes,  it  is  obvious 
that  there  will  be  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  oxygen 
that  is  carried  by  blood  cells  to  the  tissues. 

“There  are  three  materials  that  we  get  from  the  outer 
world:  water,  food,  and  oxygen.  Without  these  three 
mgs  we  cannot  possibly  get  along  forever.  We  can 
survive  without  food,  however,  for  weeks;  we  can 
survive  without  water  for  days.  But  we  cannot  get 
along  without  oxygen  for  more  than  seven  or  eight 
minutes.  Oxygen  allows  the  changes  to  take  place  in 
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tissues  that  are  characteristic  of  living  creatures  as 
against  dead  matter. 

“With  the  persistence  of  low  blood  pressure,  and  the 
consequent  diminution  of  the  oxygen  supply,  progres¬ 
sive  damage  to  the  tissues  sets  in.  If  the  pressure  re¬ 
mains  low  long  enough,  so  much  damage  is  done  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  recovery,  in  our  present  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  can  get 
a  shocked  man  soon  after  his  condition  sets  in,  we  can 
generally  resuscitate  him  without  difficulty.  I  have 
seen  a  man  with  a  blood  pressure  as  low  as  55  live  and 
get  well.  When  I  was  up  near  Chalons  in  the  July  push, 
there  was  a  man  with  a  blood  pressure  down  to  65.  He 
was  gasping  for  breath.  He  was  promptly .  warmed 
and  given  a  transfusion  of  blood.  As  it  went  into  him, 
he  became  more  comfortable,  more  and  more  alert,  and 
by  the  time  the  doctor  had  finished,  the  man  was  smil¬ 
ing,  and  said,  ‘Gee,  I’d  like  to  have  a  cold  glass  of  beer!’ 

AT  present  we  are  raising  the  blood  pressure  by  the 
•  transfusion  of  blood  when  it  is  available.  W  hen  it  is 
not,  we  are  having  some  slight  success  with  the  use  of  a 
solution  of  gum  acacia  which  was  invented  by  Professor 
Bayliss,  of  London.  The  solution  has  the  physical 
properties  of  blood  plasma.  When  introduced  warm 
and  sterile  into  the  blood  stream,  it  helps  to  take  the 
place  of  lost  blood — either  the  lost  blood  of  hemorrhage, 
or  the  blood  that  is  temporarily  lost  from  the  cir¬ 
culation.  With  this  greater  bulk  we  get  a  higher 
arterial  pressure  and  so  a  more  rapid  flow  of  blood 
through  the  veins  and  a  better  utilization  of  its  oxygen 
carriers. 

“If  the  war  had  continued  into  the  winter  months, 
we  should  have  had  many  more  cases  of  shock  for  a 
given  number  of  wounded  men.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  there  is  a  relation  between  shock  and  cold. 
As  a  man  gets  cold,  he  is  liable  to  become  more  severely 
shocked.  When  he  is  warmed  up,  he  gets  better.  I 
have  seen  a  man  brought  in  with  no  pulse  at  all;  he 
seemed  to  be  colder  than  the  atmosphere  in  which  he 
was  living.  I  have  seen  him  warmed  up  and  in  half 
or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  have  a  decent  blood  pres¬ 
sure.  When  one’s  hand  gets  cold,  there  is  a  gathering 
of  blood,  a  stagnation  in  it,  which  gives  rise  to  the  com¬ 
mon  expression  that  it  is  ‘blue  with  the  cold.  You 
can  take  a  blood  count  from  the  skin  in  that  region  and 
find  it  more  concentrated  than  blood  taken  from  a  part 
of  the  body  that  is  warm.  So  that,  wholly  apart  from 
shock  itself,  there  is,  in  case  the  body  becomes  cold,  a 
stagnation  of  a  certain  amount  of  blood,  a  retardation 
of  its  flow  in  the  region  that  is  cold.  Cold  operates, 
therefore,  to  still  further  diminish  the  return  of  blood  to 
the  heart,  and  we  have  in  consequence  an  increase  in  the 
shock  state. 

“The  fundamental  mystery  has  always  been  as  to 
why  shock  develops,  why  the  blood  hides  and  does  not 
return  to  the  heart.  There  have  been  many  theories. 
Some  of  the  mystery  is  being  explained  by  our  dis¬ 
coveries  in  the  United  States  Laboratory  here  in  France 
regarding  injured  tissues.  When  an  animal  dies,  the 
life  of  the  organism  itself  ceases  instantly,  but  there  is 
an  existence  of  certain  cells  for  a  varying  length  of  time. 
If  you  eat  an  animal  directly  after  it  is  killed,  it  is  very 
tough.  !f  you  leave  it  until  rigor  mortis  disappears 


there  is  a  tenderness.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  th 
tissues  have  been  partially  digested  by  themselve. 
It  is  called  autodigestion.  It  does  not  begin  unt 
some  time  after  death,  when  the  tissues  begin  t 
acidify. 

“Injured  tissues  apparently  undergo  autodigestioi 
similar  to  dead  tissue;  they  apparently  throw  off  proi 
ucts  of  digestion,  and  these  products  may  get  into  tl 
blood  stream. 

“We  have  not  yet  found  the  substance  in  the  bloc 
and  it  may  be  difficult  to  find,  on  account  of  existu 

in  minute  quantity.  * 

“It  may  be  this  substance  that  causes  the  peculi 
behavior  of  the  circulation.  We  have  consideral 
experimental  evidence  supporting  this  theory.  X 
have  produced  injuries  to  tissues  of  anaesthetiz 
animals  which  have  resulted  in  a  fall  in  the  blood  pr 
sure  to  the  shock  level,  and  have  found  a  striking  pon 
That  shock  does  not  occur  when  we  disconnect  t 
injured  tissue  from  the  blood  stream.  I  have  seen  t 
blood  pressure  return  promptly  to  normal,  in  a  w 
established  case  of.  shock,  when  the  injured  tissue  v 
cut  off  from  the  blood  supply. 

“It  was  discovered  some  time  ago  that  protein  r 
terial  partially  digested  (the  tissues  are  largely  prote 
will  cause  low  blood  pressure  when  introduced  into 
blood  stream.  The  condition  known  as  “peptor 
shock,  in  which  the  same  low  blood  pressure  is  a  strik 
characteristic,  may  be  produced  by  injecting  the  f 
changes  of  a  digested  meal  into  the  blood.  We  h 
brought  the  condition  about  experimentally  in 

laboratory.  I 

“When  you  introduce  the  early  products  01 
gestion  into  the  blood  stream  and  produce  sh< 
the  blood  largely  collects  in  the  liver.  We  are  w< 
ing  now  to  find  out  whether  or  not  it  is  hiding  tl 
in  our  cases  of  wound  or  surgical  shock.  Ther 
a  good  deal  of  evidence  that  these  two  kinds  of  sf 
have  a  common  basis,  in  this  effect  that  parti 
digested  tissue  material  has  upon  the  behavior  ot 
circulation. 

QURGEONS  have  long  been  baffled,”  Lieut.-Col 
Cannon  said,  “by  this  condition  of  shock.  I 
has  arisen  from  injuries  on  railroads  or  in  factories,  } 
it  often  forms  a  dangerous  complication  on  the  open  1 
table.  The  shocked  man  is  peculiarly  sensitive  to  e 
I  have  seen  a  fairly  good  surgical  risk  become  a  de>  \ 
ate  case  when  ether  was  given  to  him.  We  have  ■  > 
ated  some  of  that  risk  now  by  the  use  of  another  a  e 
thetic  which  is  equally  efficient  but  not  depressmi 
“Progress  in  our  knowledge  of  shock  has  been  \ 
because  of  the  fact  that  there  was  no  opportum  1 
civil  life  to  study  a  number  of  cases  at  one  time, 
has  presented  that  opportunity.  Shock  cases  occ  <■ 
in  war  after  every  battle.  For  generations  it  has  - 
found  that  shocked  men  sometimes  unexpect 
turned  a  coVner  and  got'  well  enough  to  be  opc  « 
on  for  their  injuries,  but  that  often  it  was  nec£» 
to  leave  them  untouched  to  die.  Already  our  k 
edge  of  the  condition  has  made  possible  many  m  - 
lous  restorations  of  life  among  our  boys.  The 
measures  will  now  be  available  to  our  civil  popu 
for  all  time.” 


“  ‘How  can  I  speed  up  my  getting  back  to 
America?  he  pleaded  of  his  superior  officer” 


OWADAYS  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  English 
newspapers  fairly  blos- 
with  this  sort  of  thing. 

>'et,  as  this  is  being 
en  the  real  demobili- 
n  of  the  British  Army 
ot  even  begun.  But  it 
ng  given  a  most  careful 
deration,  while  the  Eng- 
'ublic,  with  true  British 
ience,  frets  at  the  con- 
rs  ar>d  demands  more 
and  less  considera- 
And  England  carries 
■  best  she  may,  still 

an  appalling  shortage  of  man-power  in  her 
ou  see  it  not  only  in  London  but  in 

r°ires  and  town$  a$  weH-  if  y°u  are  an 

g  American  you  begin  to  see  it  from  the 

he  m°V  at  the  LiverP°ol  landing  stage 
mad  and  seemingly  hopeless  scramble  for 
s  begins;  it  continues  at  the  railroad  station 
embark  for  London  in  one  of  the  delicious 
•  gbsh  trains.  The  chancfes  are  that  both  there 

he  London  term,"31  you  may  have  tQ  hand,e 

ir  tnmV°n  tu  >OUr  °Wn  baSSage-  even  to  your 
trunks.  1  he  railway  company,  in  huge  nost- 

>o  ves  itself  from  all  responsibility  in  the  matter. 


COMMANDER  R.N.  retired,  aged  44,  married, 
shortly  demobilized,  exceptional  experience,  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  ships  for  many  years,  2  years  in  com¬ 
mand,  total  abstainer.  WANTS  WORK.  Moder¬ 
ate  salary.  Address,  etc. 

INFANTRY  OFFICER  (23)  seeks  POST  as  pri- 
vate  secretary.  Public  school  education.  Highest 
references.  Box,  etc.  6  1 


OFFICER,  well  educated,  capable  organizer  and 
administrator,  wide  secretarial  experience,  keen 
energetic  tactful,  good  horseman,  experienced 
athlete,  desires  post  as  secretary  or  secretary- 

manager;  home  or  abroad;  excellent  references 
Address,  etc. 


KER-i25)  seeks  BUSINESS  APPOINT- 
ivitm ;  wide  commercial  experience;  partnershin 


"It  is  the  war,’’  it  says  in 
so  many  words,  and  shrugs 
its  official  shoulders. 

It  is  the  war,”  says  the 
manager  of  the  hotel  when 
you  complain  that  the  service 
in  the  dining  room  is  intolera¬ 
ble,  that  you  cannot  find  taxi¬ 
cabs,  that  the  hairdresser  is 
late  to  his  appointments. 
And  that  excuse  you  accept, 
calling  yourself  a  good  Amer¬ 
ican  in  the  acceptance.  But 
England,  herself,  is  reluctant 
to  accept  the  excuse. 

The  war  is  over,”  she  says 

quite  calmly,  and  my  famished  industry  needs  man¬ 
power  and  woman-power  once  again.” 

And  so  saying,  she  raises  one  of  her  ablest  leaders 
n  uEnC  Gf?des’  to  the  difficult  task  of  coordinating 
all  her  problems  of  demobilization  and  reconstruction. 
A  full  man-sized  task,  if  you  please.  But  Geddes,  who  is 
just  starting  his  big  new  job,  apparently  is  quite  equal 
o  it.  His  record  is  one  of  good  achievement;  and  his 
several  years  of  executive  experience  in  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  a  large  American  railroad  have  been  of 
great  help  to  him. 

But  do  not  gain  the  impression  that  England  is  asleep 
to  this  great  problem  of  demobilization  and  reconstruc- 
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“The  chances  are  that  both  in  Liverpool  and  at  the  London  terminal  you 
may  have  to  handle  your  own  baggage,  even  to  your  steamer  trunks 


tion.  The  contrary  is  true.  She  has  not  begun  the 
scattering  of  her  military  forces  with  as  much  prompti¬ 
tude  as  we  have,  but  she  has  planned  it  with  greater 
care  and  apparently  with  a  more  scientific  study  of 
the  entire  problem.  For  more  than  a  week  before 
Christmas  her  daily  newspapers  carried  long  full- 
column  advertisements  headed,  “Speeding  up  Demobil¬ 
ization,”  and  giving  definite  methods  by  which  the  em¬ 
ployer  of  labor  might  seek,  if  he  wished,  to  recover 
first,  the  men  who  were  most  vitally  necessary  to  h  m 
and  then,  in  due  turn,  the  others  that  he  really  needed 
for  the  success  of  his  enterprise.  He  was  merely  asked 
to  apply  and  to  certify  in  good  faith  that  he  would  give 
real  employment  to  the  men  he  sought.  And  an  ave¬ 
nue  was  provided,  also,  for  the  professional  or  self- 
employing  men  to  bring  about  an  almost  immediate 
discharge  from  the  British  Army  or  Navy.  Which 
meant  that  the  first  three  or  four  months  of  the  new 
year  was  to  witness  a  great  exodus  from  khaki  into 
mufti  of  this  very  class  of  men.  England,  proud  of 
their  services,  was  quite  willing  to  speed  their  going. 
The  daily  cost  of  the  war— even  in  these  days  of  the 
peace  which  has  followed  it — is  proving  a  very  great 
burden  to  her.  And  the  time  has  come  when  she 
can,  and  should,  begin  to  count  the  pennies. 

A  young  Harvard  man — son  of  an  American  who,  for 
a  number  of  years  past,  has  been  a  resident  of  London 
—applied  in  the  last  week  of  December  to  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  his  Yorkshire  regiment  for  a  dis¬ 


charge.  He  was  anxious  to  get  back  to  the  Ch  f 
bank  and  take  up  his  course  once  again.  He  wa 
that  it  would  take  from  four  to  five  months  to  g 
discharge — even  with  a  note  of  commendation  ar  i 
proval  on  it  from  the  C.  O. — through  the  red  t; 

the  British  War  Office. 

“How  can  I  speed  up  my  getting  back  to  Arnei 
he  pleaded  of  his  superior  officer. 

The  reply  was  instant:  “By  taking  the  first  st  i 
to  New  York  or  Boston.” 

“But  in  that  case  1  would  be  a  deserter?” 

“Technically,  yes;  in  actual  practice,  no.  WJ 
get  your  honorable  discharge  in  good  time  and  5  i 
on  to  you.  As  it  stands  you  are  a  burden  to  Eii  * 
even  though  you  so  recently  have  been  a  great  t 1 
her.  And  that  is  why  we  will  waive  our  trad  * 
British  love  for  technicalities  and  let  you  go  in  ju  r 
way.” 

I  have  digressed.  Seemingly  I  have  strayed w 
from  the  point  at  issue  which  is  the  mighty  prol  * 
England — akin  to  our  own — of  returning  to  in 
the  several  million  men  and  women  which  she  toe 
it  to  form  her  fighting  armies— both  her  milita  * 
war  industrial  ones.  For  remember  that  sh 
ourselves,  recruited  an  even  larger  army  belli  ’ 
lines  and  at  home  than  she  had  at  the  front,  h  v 
of  her  war  workers  ever  were  in  khaki;  they  _ 
blue  jeans  or  overalls  and  engaged  in  various  f R- 
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■  industry.  For  remember  that  industrial  England, 
to  a  comparatively  few  weeks  ago  at  least,  was  di¬ 
ed  into  two  distinct  types,  with  gradations  between, 
the  one  hand  were  the  industries  created  especially 
the  war — great  modern  factories  on  the  outskirts 
Vlanchester  or  Birmingham  or  Coventry — and  there 
ling  out  and  filling  shells  and  fuses  or,  in  more  re- 
te  locations,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  powder 

far  higher  explosives.  On  the  other  hand  were  the 
;r  factories,  their  buildings  grimed  with  the  soot 
nany  years,  who  found  their  regular  output  of  use 
he  war-office  or  the  admiralty  and  so  none  the  less 
e  English  war-brides.  Between  these  extremes  were 
lations,  according  to  their  dependence  upon  the  war 
ation.  There  was  yet  another  class  of  English  war 
istry — plants  whose  output  was  of  so  little  use  to 
nation  in  its  war  emergency  that  the  Government 
hed  out  and  arbitrarily  ordered  them  to  manufac- 
things  needed  for  the  Army  or  the  Navy.  Thus 
as  that  a  manufacturer  of  face  powder  might  find 
self  compelled  to  turn  out  chemical  cannisters  for 
masks.  Most  of  these  manufacturers  thanked 
ven  for  such  an  opportunity.  It  at  least  enabled 
a  to  keep  the  bone  and  sinew  of  their  staff  and 
iency  together  for  the  coming  of  a  better  and 
ppier  day.. 

II  of  these  industries  greatly  increased  their  person- 
n  order  to  meet  the  necessity  of  their  war  contracts, 
iency  is  still  a  new  sounding  word  in  English  manu¬ 
re;  the  English  manufacturer,  however,  is  begin- 
to  get  an  idea  of  its  full  meaning  and  to  profit 
:by.  An  American  efficiency  expert,  Herbert  N. 
on,  who  went  to  London  a  year  or  two  before  the 
ming  of  the  war,  found  that  he  had  arrived  just  in 
to  be  of  very  great  service  in  the  industrial  end  of 
conflict.  The  British  War  Office  commandeered 
and  set  him  to  work  speeding  up  the  manufacture 
nks,  airplanes,  motor  trucks,  etc.  And  in  a  single 
factory  in  the  Midland  district  Casson  succeeded, 
American  efficiency  methods,  in  tripling  the  out- 

I.E  Midland  district,  with  coal,  iron,  and  transporta- 
i°n  close  at  hand  in  seemingly  endless  quantity,  is 
reat  work-shop  of  England.  That  is  saying  much. 
ans>  for  instance,  that  the  cities  within  a  radius 
tv  or  fifty  miles  of  Manchester  form  an  almost 
iuous  community  of  some  ten  million  persons — a 
lunity  which,  regarded  as  one,  exceeds  in  popula- 
1  ven  the  mightiness  of  London  itself. 

Is  this  district  that  first  felt  the  full  effects  of  Eng- 
mdustrial  demobilization.  Its  industrial  back- 
1  consists  very  largely  of  manufacturing  plants 
A  mg  from  three  to  twenty-five  thousand  persons. 
;rom  these,  particularly  from  the  ones  which  have 
manufacturing  only  ammunition,  that  the  first 
rges  of  working  men  upon  a  large  scale  began, 
e  middle  of  December,  for  instance,  out  of  four 
-md  men  and  women  employed  in  a  national  fuse 
'A  only  fifteen  hundred  were  left  and  these  were 
'>  gone  by  Christmas.  Christmas,  in  fact,  found 

■  great  war  plants,  created  especially  for  the  war, 
>tely  denuded  of  their  personnel.  Their  forges 
i|0  d  and  deserted  and  the  long  lines  of  lathes  and 
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other  machines  stood  idle.  And  the  staff  wondered 
what  was  to  become  of  the  entire  business. 

One  could  see  in  London  the  other  side  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  1  stood,  a  night  or  two  before  Christmas,  at  the 
entrance  of  Charing  Cross  Station  waiting  for  a  taxi¬ 
cab  to  take  me  to  my  hotel  in  the  West  End.  For  that 
taxi  I  waited  some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  When 
I  made  a  slight  complaint  to  the  ferry  starter,  he 
laughed  and  said, 

“You  are  lucky,  sir,  to  get  one  inside  of  half  an  hour. 
You  could  not  have  done  that  a  fortnight  ago.  The 
boys  are  getting  back  and  the  taxi-cabs  are  getting  out. 
We’ve  five  hundred  more  in  service  this  week  than  last 
and  next  week  there  will  be  another  eight  hundred  come 
upon  the  streets  of  London.” 

The  strain  is  lessening.  The  first  discharges  from 
the  swollen  war  industrial  plants  relieved  the  pressure 
perceptibly.  And  when  one  understands  that  in  fac¬ 
tory  after  factory  men  and  women,  even  in  December, 
were  being  discharged  at  the  rate  of  from  four  hundred 
to  a  thousand  a  week,  one  can  see  that  relief  is  bound  to 
come  elsewhere. 

CO  MUCH  as  it  applies  to  individuals.  Here  comes 
^the  rub:  England  after  the  war  never  again  will  be  the 
same  as  England  before  the  war.  Her  national  cus¬ 
toms  will  stand  staunch;  her  preferences,  her  manner¬ 
isms,  her  peculiarities,  if  you  please,  in  all  probability 
will  not  be  greatly  changed;  but  a  vast  revolution  in  the 
relation  and  status  of  her  workers  is  coming  to  her. 
Of  that  do  not  doubt.  The  war  has  wrought  a  greater 
change  in  England  than  even  she,  herself,  to-day 
realizes.  It  has  wrought  sad  havoc — it  is  pitiful  to  go 
through  the  streets  of  London  or  Liverpool  or  Edin- 
borough  or,  for  that  matter,  any  other  English  city  or 
town  and  see  the  maimed  men;  it  is  vastly  more  pitiful 
to  reach  beneath  the  stout  skin  of  British  pride  and 
stoicism  and  there  find  the  unseen  hurts,  the  countless 
tragedies  that  four  years  of  fearful  war  have  worked 
upon  a  nation.  To  say  that  England  gave  one  million 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  lives  toward  the  win¬ 
ning  of  the  great  war  does  not  half  tell  the  story. 

But  it  does  give  the  argument  of  the  sweeping  in¬ 
dustrial  changes  that  soon  are  to  come  to  Albion.  And 
countless  human  instances  corroborate  this  argument. 

Here  is  my  friend,  Captain  E - ,  an  expatriated 

American,  who  has  a  shooting-box  down  in  Essex  some 

forty-five  jniles  from  London.  E - ,  however,  has 

done  some  really  magnificent  service  in  London  in  the 
past  four  years,  first  with  the  British  and  then  with  the 
American  forces. 

“I  thank  God,”  said  he,  “that  I  have  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  living  in  England  for  the  past  fifteen 
years — the  last  magnificent  years  of  the  England  that 
was  that  never  again  can  be.  Do  you  want  me  to 
elucidate?  Let  me  tell  you.  There  was  on  my  estate 
an  assistant  gardener,  a  likely  lad  of  seventeen,  of  a 
family  which  had  been  resident  in  the  village  for  at 
least  four  hundred  years.  The  lad’s  father  was  my 
head  gardener.  In  course  of  time  the  young  man 
might  himself  assume  to  such  a  post;  fifty-two  pounds  a 
year,  a  neat  cottage,  rent-free,  and  a  new  suit  of  clothes 
and  two  tons  of  coal  as  annual  gratuities  from  me. 
This  would  have  been  the  height  of  his  ambition;  this,' 
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and  perhaps  two  or  three  trips  up  to  London  in  the 
course  of  his  lifetime. 

“When  the  war  broke  upon  us  in  all  its  fury  the  lad 
came  to  me.  ‘Squire,  can  1  enlist?’  he  asked#ie,  seri- 
iously.  ‘Not  yet,  my  boy,’  1  told  him.  ‘1  will  tell 
you  when  the  right  time  comes.’  And  in  less  than  two 
years  I  saw  him  go  marching  down  our  village  street  in 
a  column  of  his  fellows. 

“Last  month  he  came  back.  He  had  won  his  spurs. 
In  plain  English  he  had  won  a  captain’s  commission  and 
had  achieved  that  thing  which  Americans,  who  do  not 
know  their  England  thoroughly,  do  not  always  under¬ 
stand— he  had  achieved  class.  No  longer  was  he  to  be 
ranked  among  gardeners  or  even  artisans.  He  was  an 
officer  of  His  Majesty’s  forces,  if  you  please,  and  as  such 
could  hardly  hope  to  ride  in  an  omnibus  or  a  third-class 
railway  carriage.  No  matter  if  he  was  strapped  he 
would  either  have  to  hire  a  taxi  or  walk.  According 
to  the  British  notion  of  things,  a  group  of  Tommies 
riding  inside  a  London  bus  would  be  so  embarrassed 
to  have  an  officer  come  in  and  sit  down  next  to  them  that 
they  themselves  would  have  to  get  out  and  walk, 
which  hardly  would  be  fair. 

“When  our  young  captain  walked  up  to  me  the  other 
day,  I  asked  him  when 


first  finds.  Here  is  the  social  unrest  of  Engla 
And  there  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  1 
ditionally  perfect  house  servants  of  yester-year  w 
having  tasted  independence  in  a  munition  facti 
at  three  pounds  a  week,  are  going  to  find  it  d 
cult  to  return  to  servility,  at  “one  pound  per  < 
found.”  Just  what  they  are  going  to  do  they,  the 
selves,  do  not  yet  know.  It  is  obvious  that  they  i 
have  to  do  something  rather  quickly,  for  few  of  th 
have  in  reserve  any  considerable  savings.  Strai 
to  say  that,  despite  the  war,  and  the  very  great  har 
caps  that  it  has  placed  upon  the  manufacture  and 
portation  of  luxuries  and  near-luxuries,  the  past  f 
years  might  fairly  be  called  four  orgies  of  expenditi 
on  the  part  of  the  English  people.  The  demands 
phonographs,  pianos,  and  jewelry  has  been  especi; 
heavy.  Not  by  the  wealthier  folk  of  the  United  Ki 
dom.  For  four  years  past  these  have  been  the  p 
men  and  women,  straining  every  effort  to  meet 


great  taxes  and  to  make  generous  purchases  of  war  lo 
and  sizeable  donations  to  war  charities.  Some  of  tf 
have  sold  the  acres  from  their  cherished  estates  to  f 
paying  special  taxes.  They  have  felt  the  pir 


in 


But  the  poor  have  come  into  their  own. 

A  young  woman. 


back  to 


he  was  coming 
the  gardening. 

“‘Not  for  me,’  said  he, 

‘  1  am  fed  up  on  this 
town.  I  have  begun  to 
see  the  world.  There  is 
a  chance  for  me  to  get 
into  a  regiment  that  is 
bound  for  India,  and  1 
am  for  that  chance,  sir.’ 
Which  probably  is  the 
best  way  out  for  him.” 

To  see  the  world!  Two 
English  girls  in  ill-fitting 
uniforms — V.  A.  D’s.  or 
F.  A.  N.  Y.’s,  or  some 
other  form  of  direct 
British  war  work — sat  in 
the  official  boat  bound 
from  Bologne  to  Folke¬ 
stone  on  their  way  home 
for  Christmas  leave;  the 
one  spoke  to  the  other. 

“The  old  boss’s  anx¬ 
ious  to  get  me  back 
again,”  said  she.  “  He  is 
willing  to  make  it  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year 
now  and  Saturdays  off.” 
“You  are  going  to 


up? 


replied 


take  him 
the  other.  “It  is  a  good 
job,  you  know.” 

“A  good  job,  yes,  but 
not  for  me.  I  am  going 
to  see  the  world.” 

Beneath  these  words 
lies  a  far  deeper  signifi¬ 
cance  than  the  mind  at 


'‘England’ s 
isms  will 
not  greatly 


manner- 

prohably 

change” 


\\ 


well  dressed  but  not  bi 
ing  many  of  the  me 
of  being  a  real  la 
walked  into  a  smart  L 
don  shop  last  auti 
and  said  that  she  war 
a  heavy  coat  of  real  f 
“What  kind  of  fur 
you  want?”  said 
saleswoman. 

“  I  do  not  know,"c; 
the  reply,  “that  5 
light  gray  stuff  I  gue 
is.” 

The  saleswoman 
quick  to  catch  the  pc 
“Chinchilla, 
mean?” 

“Yes,  that  is  it.” 
The  saleswoman  \ 
to  a  cabinet  in  the  1 
of  the  shop  and  broi 
back  a  very  hands 
coat  with  collar  and 
of  this  expensive  fur 
the  customer  wave 
away. 

“  I  do  not  want  j 
little  bit  of  it,”  said1 
“  I  want  a  coat  of  i 
The  saleswo 
caught  her  breath, 
she  did  represent  1 
interests  of  her  firm 
“We  have  only  1 
chinchilla  coats  in  st< 
said  she.  “  I  shall 
them  to  you.” 

One  of  the  coat!  ' 


the  question  and 
mediately  rejected, 
other  the  customer 

t. 

aw  much?”  she 

wo  thousand 
5,”  said  the  sales- 

1. 

ry  well,”  said  the 
i,  and  drew  a  check, 
nk  I  will  wear  it 
’  said  she. 
saleswoman  shook 
id. 

,”  she  replied,  “we 
cannot  do  that, 
i  valuable  coat  of 
rt  it  is  absolutely 
ry  that  we  make  a 
te  record  of  it  so 
i  case  of  loss  the 
could  be  promptly 
d.” 

of  course,  was 
lage.  The  store 
a  little  time  in 
to  make  good  the 
There  was,  how- 
o  question  as  to 
dity,  and  a  little 
investigation  by  a 
ervice  man  brought 
:he  fact  that  it 
ented  the  entire 
of  a  man  who 
minor  munitions 
F- 

the  heels  of  the  de- 


“  ‘V ery  well,’  said  the  woman  and  drew 
a  check.  ‘I  think  I  will  wear  it  home’  ” 


ption  of  England’s 

|al  army  or  its  adaptation  into  other  channels 
'try,  comes  the  demobilization  of  her  fighting 
And  so  multiplies  the  problem  which  already 
i-S  Sir  Eric  Geddes  and  his  fellows,  who  are  striv- 
iitily  to  solve  the  situation.  Plenty  of  advice, 
d  bad,  is  being  proffered  them.  For  instance, 
,ien  suggested  that  many  of  the  factories  which 
'  Ided  hastily  but  thoroughly  to  meet  war  neces- 
-d  which  now  are  standing  idle,  be  used  for  the 
Iture  of  various  products  designed  for  con- 

ii  in  the  British  Empire  and  in  the  open  mar- 
he  world.  The  Government  would  retain  the 
taff  of  these  “war  brides”  and  would  add  to  or 
ahc  mechanical  equipment  to  meet  the  re¬ 
nts  of  the  output.  It  is  possible  that  labor 
tve  a  hand,  and  more  than  a  hand,  in  the  regu- 
•  pay,  working  hours,  and  the  other  conditions 
Payment. 

est  °f  these  suggestions  comes  from  a  writer 
imes,  who  apparently  has  made  a  very  careful 
°the  entire  question.  He  says: 


tions  plants)  for  the  Government  are  obviously  those  who  call 
on  the  Government  to  retain  them.  Let  them  take  the  place 
of  the  manufacturers  to  whom  they  object  and  staff  the  fac¬ 
tories  from  the  trade  unions.  Or  let  the  trade  unions  them¬ 
selves  undertake  the  task.  Why  should  not  the  Amalga¬ 
mated  Society  of  Engineers,  for  instance,  or  the  Toolmakers’ 
Society,  take  over  two  or  three  national  factories  and  run 
them  on  the  principles  of  Industrial  Unionism  or  Guild  Social¬ 
ism?  It  is  an  admirable  opportunity,  not  likely  to  recur,  for 
making  a  start  toward  the  realization  of  these  ideals,  or  at 
least  of  presenting  an  object  lesson  and  gaining  experience. 
The  trade  unions  are  always  complaining  of  the  faulty  man¬ 
agement  of  works.  Let  them  show  a  more  excellent  way. 
The  conditions  are  the  most  favorable  possible.  There  are 
no  material  obstacles;  everything  is  provided,  and  any  adapta¬ 
tion  of  machinery  needed  could  be  done  by  the  workmen  for 
themselves.  The  Government  could  assure  the  supply  of 
raw  materials,  and  an  unlimited  market  lies  immediately  open. 
The  arrangement  would  be  ideal.  It  would  be  a  partnership 
between  the  State  and  the  union,  with  elimination  of  the 
capitalist,  democratic  control  of  the  workshops  and  the  con¬ 
duct  of  industry,  abolition  of  the  wage  system  and  “produc¬ 
tion  for  use  instead  of  profit.”  The  whole  product  of  work 
would  go  to  the  workers.  If  these  ideas  are  anything  more 
than  phrases,  here  is  the  opportunity  to  essay  them  in  prac¬ 
tice.  Nor  would  any  one  object. 


Pper  persons  to  run  these  factories  (abandoned  muni- 


This  is  Government  ownership  with  a  vengeance;  yet 
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to-day  this  very  sort  of  thing  is  being  considered 
in  the  British  Empire.  And  the  chance  visitor  to  Lon¬ 
don,  who  may  happen  to  find  himself  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Blackfriars,  may  step  into  the  first  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Kitchens — a  series  of  restaurants  equipped  and 
operated  directly  by  the  Government  for  the  feeding  of 
whoever  cares  to  pay  the  extremely  modest  prices 
which  they  charge.  This  still  is  in  a  most  experimental 
stage.  But  it  is  one  of  the  straws  that  show  the  way 
the  wind  is  blowing, 

And  because  these  straws  do  blow  this  way  one  sees 
revolution  in  the  very  air  of  England.  Not  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  terror  of  the  Commune,  the  blood-letting 
of  anarchy,  nor  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  the  Bolshe- 
viki,  although  right  in  London  there  are  men  who  do  go 
about  predicting  revolution  and  bloodshed  in  its  streets 
within  the  next  two  or  three  years,  just  as  there  are 
men  who  predict  these  things  for  New  York  and 
Chicago. 

1  CANNOT  myself  believe  that  these  things  aretocome 
either  to  England  or  to  the  United  States,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  not  to  England.  Karl  Marx  has  few  disciples 
of  power  in  the  British  Empire.  The  shedding  of  blood 
is  not  a  popular  sport  in  London  streets,  nor  is  sabotage 
or  the  breaking  of  machines  a  recognized  English 
sport.  The  I.  W.  W.  is  an  unknown  quantity  in 
the  British  Isles.  And  Keir  Hardie,  a  kindly  and 
gentle,  although  a  determined  and  ofttimes  winning 
soul,  is  hardly  to  be  compared  with  either  Debs  or 
Hayward. 

The  typical  British  mob  is  a  peculiar,  silk-hatted, 
frock-coated  thing  which  gathers  in  Hyde  Park  or  Tra¬ 
falgar  Square — but  never  in  front  of  the  residence  of 
the  King — and  lets  off  a  great  amount  of  oratorical 
steam,  and  little  more.  Then  it  goes  home  to  tea. 
But  if  it  meets  frequently  enough  there  is  apt  to  be  a 
change  of  cabinet,  and  a  new  order  of  things  in  Par¬ 
liament.  They  order  these  things  rather  well  in 
England. 

Of  course,  the  Englishman  himself  does  not  always 
say  so.  While  he  is  quick  to  resent  any  criticism  of  his 
Government  on  the  part  of  an  American,  he,  himself,  is 
never  reticent  in  such  criticisms. 

“We’re  Chinese,”  he  says  when  you  lunch  with  him 
in  his  club.  “Chinese  in  our  ideals  and  our  manner 
of  government.  We  are  ruled  by  a  lot  of  mandarins. 
Llovd  George  is  one  mandarin  and  Northcliffe  is  an¬ 
other  and  Labor  is  a  third.  These  mandarins  tell  us 
how  to  think,  and  so  we  do  think  and  vote.  And  seek 
for  more  mandarins.” 

“Frankly,  Mr.  American,  let  me  tell  you,  as  Anglo- 
Saxon  to  Anglo-Saxon,  the  race  is  on.  In  one  breath 
we  are  competitors  and  we  are  partners,  and  ship¬ 
ping  is  almost  a  vital  test  of  this  great  race  between 
the  two  leading  nations  of  the  world,  nations  that 
to-day  are  bound  together  by  ties  seemingly  insep¬ 
arable,  nations  that  must  pull  together. 

“So  far  as  England  is  concerned,  shipping  is  our  vital 
industry  and  many  things  more.  It  is  the  life-blood 
of  an  insular  people,  none  of  whom  live  more  than  half 
a  day’s  ride  from  the  city.  Shipping  is  the  dependence 
of  our  stomachs.  In  the  holds  of  great  ships  must  come 


the  meats,  the  grains,  the  sugar,  and  the  fruit  th 
bring  relief  to  England  from  the  intolerable  c 
system  of  to-day,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fearfull 
prices  that  we  are  paying  for  our  food-stuff's, 
these  food-stuffs  come  and  come  in  abundant 
prices  will  drop.  It  then  will  become  possible  f 
working  man  or  the  working  woman  to  live  at  le: 
and  he  or  she  will  demand  a  less  wage;  partic 
when  we  consider  the  men  and  women  to  be  rc 
through  demobilization. 

“If,  on  the  other  hand,  our  shipping  is  demoi 
and  our  food  imports  continue  to  be  greatly  cur 
wages  will  keep  up  and  business  will  be  stall 
know  this.  I  can  prove  it  by  a  single  instance. 

“The  influenza  caused  three  million  deaths  in 
A  direct  result  of  this  terrible  toll  of  human  lif 
single  British  possession  has  caused  great  cancell 
of  contracts  recently.  A  manufacturer  up  in  the 
land  received  by  cable  within  the  past  fortni 
cancellation  of  a  £25,000  Indian  contract.  Beca 
is  a  particularly  energetic  and  hustling  sort  of  fell 
immediately  sought  to  turn  over  to  another  I 
product  that  portion  of  his  factory  which  he  h 
served  for  the  Indian  order.  To  make  this  pi 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  buy  a  certain  type  ol 
ing  which,  in  the  old  days,  had  cost  him  about  tv 
nine  pounds  each.  An  inquiry  made  to  the  fo 
which  turns  out  these  castings  but  a  few  weeks 
had  developed  the  fact  that  these  would  now 
nearly  eighty  pounds  each. 

“‘Very  well,’  said  the  Lancashire  man,  ‘we  will 
to  take  it  and  make  our  selling  price  in  accordar 
“  But  upon  telephoning  to  the  foundry  he  founc 
the  workmen  had  gathered  together  in  the  mea 
and  had  procured  such  wage  advances  as  to  ma! 
castings  cost  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
twenty  pounds  each.  Whereupon  the  manufa 
threw  up  his  hands  in  despair  and  closed  dou 
plant.” 

BUT  from  this  seeming  chaos  of  industrial  1 
England  will  find  her  way  out.  Indeed,  shi 
find  the  way,  because  her  future  progress  and  gre 
depend  upon  her  finding  the  right  way.  In  tf 
four  years  she  has  staked  too  much  and  lost  too 
to  be  willing  to  accept  any  reward  less  than  grt 
dustrial  and  social  strength.  The  million  and  a 
ter  men  who  have  given  up  their  lives  for  Englai 
out  from  their  graves  that  England  must  goforv 
that  she  must  win  a  greater  and  a  broader  eco 
life  and  ajuster  social  world.  The  way  out  u 
be  an  easy  one.  Undoubtedly  it  will  be  frough 
many  serious  disturbances.  But  it  ought  to  be  a 
definite  pathway.  For,  when  all  is  said  and 
please  remember  that  the  situation  in  England  is 
ingly  in  capable  hands.  The  keenest  minds  of  th 
pire  are  focused  upon  it  and  are  working  in  a  ha 
and  cooperation  that  the  chance  American,  wh 
British  politics  from  the  outside  only  and  who  it 
at  their  dynamics,  cannot  readily  understan 
appreciate.  The  leaven  of  the  great  spirit 
great  people  is  at  work,  and  the  leaven  is  prat 
universal,  it  cannot  fail  to  accomplish  results. 


A  HYMN  FOR  AMERICA 


By  Christopher  Morley 


Illustration  by  Franklin  Booth 

Born  in  passion  and  in  pain. 

Stubborn  days  and  women’s  tears, 

We  have  given  back  again 
What  thou  gavest  through  the  years 

What  a  glory,  what  a  gift, 

What  a  bounty,  thou  hast  spread: 

How  thy  purple  mountains  lift! 
Undisturbed  sleep  thy  dead. 

Thou  who  holdest  here  in  pledge 
All  the  hopes  of  dear  mankind, 

Lo,  thy  blade  hath  cutting  edge. 

Yea,  with  strength  and  fire  behind! 

Take  our  passion  and  our  pride, 

Take  us,  heart  and  head  and  hand; 

Take  us,  and  be  God  thy  guide, 
America,  dear  Motherland! 


FROM  HEADQUARTERS 
TO  YOU 

A  Word  from  Washington 
to  the  Women  Red  Cross 
Workers  all  over  the  Country 


PLOWSHARES 
FOR  SWORDS 


IN  WARSAW  the  price 
of  thread  has  risen  to 
$2.50  a  bobbin — ” 
There  is  a  complete  ab¬ 


sence  of  underwear,  clothing,  and  shoes  in  Poland.  A 
long  procession  of  German  requisitions  has  swept  the 
board  of  raw  materials,  textile  machinery,  the  bolts  of 
cloth  on  the  dealers’  shelves.  Most  of  the  people  can¬ 
not  even  mend  the  clothes  they  have,  for  only  the  rich 
can  afford  thread.  Darning  is  a  luxury. 

The  same  condition  prevails  in  all  the  liberated 
countries.  The  people  of  Belgium  have  had  no  textiles 
for  four  years,  except  the  comparatively  meagre  imports 
of  second-hand  clothing  from  America.  An  American 
Intelligence  Officer,  attached  to  the  Czech  Army  in 
Siberia,  reports  that  he  had  the  only  suit  of  underwear 
in  his  division  and  that  since  delicacy  forbade  his  wear¬ 


ing  it,  he  left  it  on  exhibition  with  the  quartermaster. 
Nakedness  keeps  step  with  starvation  in  the  Balkans. 
The  complex  machinery  which  turns  out  a  well  fed  and 
well  clothed  family — the  machinery  for  farm  and  fac¬ 
tory  and  shop  which  the  modern  takes  for  granted  and 
without  which  he  is  reduced  to  unwilling  and  helpless 
savagery — has  been  wrecked  with  familiar  German 
thoroughness.  The  work  of  rebuilding  civilization  in 
these  countries  is  too  big  for  the  Red  Cross.  It.  is 
Government  work,  and  it  is  being  faced  by  the  Allied 
Governments.  Meantime  the  Red  Cross  Commis¬ 
sions  in  Poland,  Belgium,  northern  France,  Palestine, 
Russia,  Siberia,  and  the  Balkans  are  doing  what_  they 
can  until  definite  Government  arrangements  are  made. 


The  desperate  part  of  the  situation  is  thai 
people  cannot  help  themselves.  They  have  n 
“  the  makings.  ”  Americans  have.  So  you  are  a; 
take  up  your  needles  again  and  keep  them  fh 
war-time  speed  on  ugly  garments  that  have  the 
of  familiarity  to  the  peasants  of  Europe.  You 
know  them  well.  Your  eyes  are  accustomed  t 
drab  colors  and  clumsy  lines.  Your  sense  of 
probably  rebels  at  making  them.  Let  it  reb 
reaction  is  quite  correct,  but  never  doubt  the  a 
rightness  of  line  and  color  and  fabric  for  their  c 
purpose. 

In  1917  and  1918  the  refugees  of  France  ar 
were  in  such  sad  plight  that  they  would  hav 
garments  of  any  kind.  Not  only  did  you  clothe 
you  sent  them  clothes  they  liked  to  wear,  k 
the  same  in  1919.  Every  garment  you  send 
made  from  Red  Cross  patterns  will  actually 
suffering.  More  than  that  it  will  be  a  bridge  ac 
horror  of  the  immediate  past  to  almost  forgotte 
ness.  If  you  have  ever  been  in  the  grip  of  r 
and  found  unreasonable  comfort  in  someth: 
“looked  like  home,”  you  will  not  underrate  th 
bit  of  cheer. 

The  need  for  clothes  is  so  far  beyond  our  | 
giving  that  the  discarded  apparel  of  the  whole 
must  be  collected  to  eke  out  the  capacity  of 
rooms.  During  March  the  Red  Cross  is  h 
collect  10,000  tons  of  old  clothes  in  the  great  1 
station  at  Newark.  There  they  will  be  di 
and  shipped  abroad  in  burlap  bags— a  new  wa\ 
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which  saves  valuable  cargo  space.  They  will  be 
t,  as  they  are  needed,  to  all  the  liberated  countries. 
2  Red  Cross  will  distribute  them  wherever  it  has 
nmissions.  In  other  places  they  will  be  handled  by 
Commission  for  the  Relief  of  Europe,  of  which 
.  Hoover  is  the  head. 

'eace  after  war  does  not  mean  rest.  The  ancient 
iesman,  returning  from  a  neighborly  dispute,  beat 
sword  into  a  plowshare  to  till  his  neglected  field, 
sooner  did  you  lay  down  your  knitting  needles  in 
)onse  to  the  order,  “No  more  socks  and  sweaters  for 
liers  after  January  ist,”  than  you  were  asked  to 
<  them  up  again  to  make  small  stockings  and  sweat- 
and  mufflers  for  the  children  of  Europe  and  shawls 
their  mothers.  To-day  the  Peace  Conference  is  busy 
i  the  plowshares  of  all  Europe,  but  each  of  us  must 
c  to  the  rewelding  of  his  own  sword  We  have  no 
e  to  rest  from  battle.  Unstack  your  needles! 


vDGES  FOR  RED  /Chevrons, 
IOSS  SERVICE  Vj  bars,  leaves, 

eagles,  a  scat¬ 
tering  of  stars,  cam- 
■n  ribbons,  and  marksman  medals — the  city  streets 
a  liberal  education  in  military  insignia.  After 
ral  months  of  homecoming,  even  the  Croix  de 
re,  the  Victoria  Cross,  and  the  Legion  of  Honor 
be  displayed  without  causing  a  riot  or  interfering 
traffic.  But  the  thing  that  we  each  look  for  first 
general,  lieutenant,  or  able-bodied  seaman  is  the 
or  blue  or  silver  stripe  on  the  left  forearm.  It 
ie  simplest  mark  of  service.  It  means  only  that  a 
has  served  in  the  Army  here  or  abroad  for  a 
iin  length  of  time.  Nothing  of  the  quality  of  his 
K 's  implied,  for  that  is  beyond  simple  classifica- 
The  V  of  braid  does  not  reveal  whether  he 
At  in  the  trenches  or  unloaded  cargo  at  Brest,  nor 
[  ^  register  its  wearer’s  reaction  to  a  desk  job  n 
Kington.  It  merely  states  his  fundamental  claim 
Inor— that  he  was  part  of  the  nation’s  Army. 

Ech  of  you  who,  since  April,  1917,  has  worked  for 
Red  Cross  six  months  or  more  with  a  minimum  of 
>iours,  has  received  a  certificate  of  “service  faith- 
I  performed  in  behalf  of  the  nation  and  her  men  at 
This  recognition  carries  with  it  the  right  to 
E  nd  wear  the  Red  Cross  Service  Badge.  For  each 
.  °nal  six  months’  service,  a  woman  may  add  a 
1  stripe  to  the  blue  ribbon  of  her  badge — making 
j  ble  two  stripes  for  eighteen  months’  work.  The 
■us  types  of  Red  Cross  insignia  of  honor  are  re- 
,l  ced  in  color  on  pages  33  and  34  of  this  issue  of  the 
tjzine. 

v  eral  hundred  thousand  certificates  have  been  is¬ 
land  the  first  order  of  200,000  women’s  medals  and 
o>  buttons  for  men  has  been  heavily  drawn  upon. 

> 'U'd  the  badges  have  been  given  with  the  certi- 
m.  Surely  every  worker  “deserves”  one.  But 
n  a  na,nute-  No  bit  of  enamelled  copper  could  be 
lS  ered  compensation  for  the  loyal  toil  of  the  men 
omen  of  the  Red  Cross.  The  glorious  success 
work  is  your  reward.  The  badge  is,  at  best, 

V  mark  of  service.  A  general  distribution  would 
e ost  $200,000  of  the  War  Fund.  The  War  Council 


could  not  take  money  entrusted  to  it  by  the  American 
people  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering,  and  spend 
it  to  “hang  jewelry”  upon  even  the  most  loyal  workers. 
That  would  be  a  betrayal  of  the  cause  in  which  you  have 
spent  yourselves. 

Paid  workers  rank  with  volunteers  in  this  recognition 
of  service.  Red  Cross  salaries  are  in’no  case  excessive. 
Without  them  many  specialists  could  not  do  their  in¬ 
dispensable  share.  They  have  not  spared  themselves. 
From  typist  to  department  head  they  have  labored  in- 
defatigably  as  the  work  demanded,  nor  has  there  ever 
been  a  request  for  extra  pay  for  overtime.  You  have 
all  given  what  you  could. 

A  symbol  can  never  express  exact  gradations.  To 
remain  simple  it  must  be  general.  The  Red  Cross 
chose  six  months  as  its  unit  of  service.  You  who 
worked  1,500  hours  between  April  and  October,  1917, 
wear  the  same  insignia  as  the  woman  who  gave  800 
hours.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  unless  a  time  clock 
were  installed  in  every  office  and  work  room.  But  a 
time  credit  is  set  on  each  garment  so  that  work  done 
outside  the  work  room  may  count  in  the  final  tally. 

Recognition  s  given,  too,  where  the  spirit  was  willing 
but  opportunity  was  denied.  The  women  on  lonely 
farms,  who  drove  long  distances  to  reach  a  work  room 
that  was  open  only  one  or  two  days  a  week;  women  in 
industry,  who  worked  for  the  Red  Cross  after  the  fac¬ 
tories  and  shops  were  closed — these  may  wear  their 
medals  on  khaki  ribbons,  registering  a  minimum  of  400 
hours. 

It  is  the  fact  of  common  effort  that  pulls  us  together 
into  a  Red  Cross  Army.  Degree  and  kind  are  minor 
matters.  Your  Service  Badge  proclaims  that  you,  too, 
had  a  part  in  the  great  war. 


YOUR  BOY’S  \/ ObJ,  the  mothers 

WORST  ENEMY  T  and  wives  and 

x  sweethearts  of  our 
disabled  soldiers,  are  apt 
to  be  their  most  dangerous  enemies.  The  more  vou 
love  them  the  worse  you  will  treat  them.” 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  the  blind  man  who  is  teaching 
England  s  sightless  soldiers  how  to  be  blind,  and  whose 
story  appears  in  this  issue  of  The  Red  Cross  Magazine, 
said  this  astounding  thing  to  the  women  folks  of  the 
men  under  his  care.  He  spoke  from  sad  experience 
with  men  made  helpless  by  too  much  affection.  He 
wanted  to  make  those  women  assets  instead  of  liabili¬ 
ties  in  the  fight  to  salvage  each  man’s  hapniness,  and 
he  did. 

Your  boy  has  been  badly  hurt  in  the  “big  scrap.” 
When  the  Army  doctors  have  made  h'm  as  whole  as 
may  be,  the  next  stage  in  his  recovery  is  to  fit  him  to 
earn  his  living.  There  are  trades  and  professions  in 
which  his  wound  will  not  be  a  handicap.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  is  eager  to  train  him  for  any  one  he  may  choose. 
The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  delegated 
to  this  service,  will  give  him  expert  advice  on  require¬ 
ments  and  business  opportunities  and  arrange  his  whole 
course  for  him.  The  Army  wants  to  send  him  out  of 
its  ranks  a  self-supporting  citizen. 

The  only  thing  the  boy  wants  is  to  get  home.  He 
is  tired  of  Army  life  and  hospital  life.  He  says  he 
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guesses  he’ll  take  a  furlough  and  talk  things  over  with 
the  family  before  he  decides  anything  about  training. 

What  is  your  instinctive  attitude  when  you  see  him? 
Protection.  He  is  your  son  and  he  has  gotten  hurt  in 
the  great  adventure  of  our  generation.  Naturally  you 
want  to  spend  the  rest  of  your  life  taking  care  of  him. 
You  will  sacrifice  anything  to  do  it.  If  you  persuade 
him  to  accept  your  care  or  to  take  a  job  that  is  half 
charity  and  has  no  future,  you  sacrifice  not  yourself 
but  him. 

Help  him  instead  to  stand  on  his  own  feet — even  if 
one  is  of  metal.  Show  him  that  his  wound  is  not  an 
“affliction”  but  a  handicap  to  be  overcome.  Urge 
him  to  take  the  Government  training.  It  will  bring 
him  a  job  to  take  care  of  him,  not  as  long  as  you  live 
but  as  long  as  he  lives. 

Our  wounded  soldiers  deserve  all  honor.  We  must 
not  let  their  glory  deprive  them  of  common  human 
happiness  based  upon  the  ability  to  “earn  their  salt.” 


IS  THERE  A 
FACTORY  IN 
YOUR  TOWN? 


I 


'  ’LL  never  see  a  mill- 
hand  or  a  factory 
girl  coming  home  at 
night,  but  I’ll  remember 
how  my  own  eyes  used 
to  burn  from  inspecting  shells,  and  how  my  arms 
ached  from  slamming  back  the  gears  of  my  machine. 
The  war’s  over,  but  now,  at  least,  I  know  how  it  feels 
to  be  so  tired  after  a  day’s  work  that  you’re  numb!” 

That  remark  was 


then,  is  fresh  air,  comfortable  clothes,  sensible  sh 
steady  nerves  and,  above  all,  a  clear  knowledge 
how  to  take  care  of  yourself,  or  else  you  will  toj 
over  on  your  machine  some  day — the  shortest  wa; 
the  First  Aid  Room! 

Because  girls  have  worked  in  shops  and  facte 
long  before  the  submarine  menace  appeared,  the 
partment  of  Nursing  at  National  Headquarters  f 
now  that  peace  is  again  within  sight,  that  the  time 
come  to  make  a  great  constructive  effort  to  safegi 
the  fundamental  basis  of  individual  and  national  1 
dom — health.  To  accomplish  this  end,  it  is  offe 
a  course  in  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the  Sick  to  ei 
community  in  the  United  States  which  will  accept  5 
instruction.  This  course  teaches  methods  of  elen 
tary  nursing  procedure:  how  to  check  contagion, 
to  nurse  a  member  of  the  family  in  case  of  minor  illr 
how  to  care  for  babies  and  small  children;  how  to  r 
the  countless  emergencies  which  arise  every  day  ir 
most  every  activity  of  life.  The  instruction  is  t< 
given  by  a  Red  Cross  nurse,  the  charge  is  nominal 
if  necessary,  the  course  may  be  given  without  cos 
the  student.  An  examination  is  not  an  absolute  m 
sity  at  the  completion  of  the  work.  Because  of 
special  need  in  industrial  centres,  the  course  is  inter 
to  equip,  to  the  highest  possible  degree,  every  wo; 
and  girl  employed  in  a  factory  or  shop,  so  that  she  : 
protect  herself  against  avoidable  occupational  dise: 
over-fatigue,  contagion,  and  infection. 

But,  you  say,  “As  I  don’t 


made  by  an  English 
woman,  but  there  are 
probably  thousands  of 
women  and  girls  all  over 
the  United  States  who 
can  testify  to  the  truth 
of  her  statement.  It  is 
not  easy  to  stand  on 
your  feet  for  eight  or  ten 
hours  a  day,  inspecting 
shell-caps  or  tin-can 
tops,  especially  when  the 
heat  rises  in  your  face 
and  the  roar  of  your 
power-belt  is  torture  to 
your  already  throbbing 
head.  What  you  need, 
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conditions, 


IN  the  welter  of  talk  about  post-war 
1  League  of  Nations,  economic  affairs,  there  runs  an 

old  as  Chris- 


underlying  thought  fundamentally  as  old  as 
tianity,  and  yet  the  world  to-day  emphasizes  it  and 
stresses  it  as  never  before.  “The  world  belongs  to  the 
children — the  future  is  theirs.”  Never  in  civilized 
history  has  that  idea  become  so  interwoven  in  our  aims 
and  our  hopes.  The  Red  Cross  Magazine,  recognizing 
that  trend  of  the  new  times,  will  have  a  Children’s  Num¬ 
ber  for  its  next  issue.  Coningsby  Dawson  has  written 
a  thoughtful  and  interpretive  article  on  the  arousing  of 
the  maternal  instinct  among  the  American  and  English 
soldiers.  Zona  Gale  has  contributed  a  story  of  Friend¬ 
ship  Village  and  its  children,  and  particularly  the 
happenings  to  a  little  Greek  boy  there,  who  is  just 
learning  American  ideals.  Captain  Achmed  Abdullah 
tells  of  the  children  of  the  Orient  and  shows  us,  with  a 
brilliant  wnrd  painting,  the  new  generation  of  the  East 
and  their  future.  Ellis  Parker  Butler  furnishes  a  story 


happen  to  work  either 
shell-shop  or  tin 
factory,  how  does 
argument  affect  it 
This  line  of  reaso 
no  longer  holds, 
cause  we  have  leai 
many  lessons  from 
short  year  and  a  ha 
war — chief  among  w 
is  a  “social  conscier 
— the  Department 
Nursing  challenges ; 
interest,  your  ent 
iasm,  and  your  fa 
cooperation  in  hel 
organize  such  a  da? 
the  factory  or 
nearest  vour  home. 


of  two  young  children,  temporarily  left  at  home  who 
seem  to  assume  nearly  the  whole  responsibility  of  win¬ 
ning  the  war. 

Woods  Hutchinson  gives  us  a  helpful  and  a  practical 
article  on  the  development  camps — those  fields  where 
the  boys  of  the  draft  were  sent  wTo  were  not  physically 
fit  for  the  Army.  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams  contributes 
the  first  of  two  articles  on  “  Educating  the  Maimed  for 
Useful  Work” — a  trenchant  telling  of  just  what  the 
Government  and  the  Red  Cross  are  doing  toward  re¬ 
turning  the  injured  to  working  life. 

The  number  will  be  illustrated  by  W.  T.  Benda, Frank¬ 
lin  Booth,  Edw'ard  A.  Wilson,  Maginel  Wright  Enright, 
F.  Luis  Mora,  Henry  J.  Soulen,  and  Willy  Pogany. 


ITTLE  more 
^than  four  years 
Lago,  on  the  20th 
Must,  1914,  the 
im  Army  entered 
hs.  The  evening 
r<  General  von 
vhad  issued  the 
*'g  order  to  the 
“  If  our  troops 
ith  the  least  re- 
n  from  any  of 
4zens  or  if  there 
uch  as  a  single 
0  hostility  or  ilf- 
t<(/ard  the  Army 
cipation,  I  will 
v  ut  the  instruc- 
tich  have  been 

e  and  will  raze  the  city  of  Brussels  to  the  last 
n  order  to  guarantee  the  good  conduct  of  the 
-on,  the  Burgomaster  of  Brussels,  the  City 
c  ant^  a  hundred  of  the  most  prominent  citizens 
esent  themselves  to-morrow  at  ten  o’clock  in 
a,ning  at  the  eastern  gate  of  Brussels.  These 
1  n  W‘H  be  temporarily  detained  as  hostages 
e  orders  of  the  Commandant.” 


THE  MOST  OBSTINATE 
MAN  IN  BELGIUM 

Burgomaster  Max's  Story  of  His 
Imprisonment  by  the  Germans 

Written  by  Himself 


As  soon  as  I  received 
word  that  the  Germans 
were  to  occupy  the 
city,  I  called  upon  my 
fellow  citizens  to  be 
calm  and  to  maintain 
their  poise,  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  1  would 
protect  their  rights  to 
the  best  of  my  ability. 

The  following  day, 
the  20th  of  August,  I 
left  the  City  Hall  ac¬ 
companied  by  M.  Jacq- 
main  and  M.  Vauthier, 
both  town  councilors 
of  Brussels.  Our  auto¬ 
mobile  bore  a  white 
flag.  Near  the  Ceme¬ 
tery  of  St.  Josse-Ten-Noode  we  left  the  car  when  we 
saw  approaching  the  head  of  the  German  columns 
marching  upon  Brussels.  The  officer  in  command  ap¬ 
proached  us. 

“  IVas  wiinschen  sie  ?”  he  questioned. 

“  I  do  not  speak  German,  sir,”  1  answered. 

Whereupon  he  replied  in  French,  “What  do  you 
want?” 
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“  I  am  the  Burgomaster  of  Brussels,”  1  told  him,  “and 
1  want  to  telegraph  His  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Em¬ 
peror,  to  ask  him  to  stop  his  armies  from  marching 
across  the  capital  of  Belgium.  He  has  been  the  guest 
of  the  city  and  he  should  have  such  pleasant  memories 
of  his  visit  that  surely  he  will  grant  my  request.” 

The  officer’s  answer  was  to  demand,  from  the  various 
communes  that  form  the  city  of  Brussels,  vast  supplies 
of  bread,  wheat,  rice,  sugar,  etc.,  for  his  troops  on  their 
way  through  the  city.  Similar  demands  were  made 
on  succeeding  days. 

And  this  was  not  all.  It  was  demanded  in  addition 
that  the  city  of  Brussels  and  its  communes  pay  a  huge 
fine  within  three  days,  for  carrying  on  the  war. 

“Sir,”  1  said,-  “1  protest  vigorously  against  these 
demands  and  I  accede  to  them  only  through  force  of 
necessity.” 

Genaral  von  Jakobsky,  commanding  the  Fourth  Corps 
of  the  German  Army,  came  to  me  and  extended  his 
hand  in  salutation. 

“1  regret  extremely,  General,”  said  1,  without  tak¬ 
ing  the  proffered  hand,  “that  under  the  present  circum¬ 
stances  I  am  unable  to  grasp  your  hand,  for  I  cannot 
forget  the  wrong  that  you  have  done  to  my  country.” 

The  General  kept  his  hand  outstretched  a  minute  and 
then  he  said,  briefly,  “I  understand,  Burgomaster.” 

He  saluted  and  requisitioned  five  automobiles  for  him¬ 
self  and  his  staff  of  twenty  officers.  These  automobiles 
followed  the  one  in  which  I  was  seated  with  my  town 
councilors  to  the  City  Hall,  where  1  determined  to  live. 

I  had  the  following  poster  circulated  through  the 
town  during  the  next  day:  “I  understand  that  in 
certain  parts  of  the  city  persons  giving  themselves 
out  as  representing  the  City  Government  have  gone 
from  house  to  house  telling  the  inhabitants  to  withdraw 
their  flags.  This  is  a  deliberate  falsehood.  The  muni¬ 
cipal  authorities  have  given  no  one  authority  to  issue 
such  an  unpatriotic  order.”  The  Germans  retaliated 
by  announcements  couched  in  the  most  violent  terms 
and  bristling  with  threats,  in  which  the  words  “punish¬ 
able  by  death”  occurred  frequently. 

To  avoid  trouble  I  had  ordered  the  saloons  and  places 
where  liquor  was  sold  to  close  from  nine  in  the  evening 
until  six  in  the  morning.  One  evening  the  proprietress 
of  a  cafe  on  the  Avenue  La  Renaissance  telephoned  me 
that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  comply  with  this  order 
as  some  German  officers  refused  to  leave.  At  once  1 
hastened  to  the  scene  of  trouble.  Unarmed,  I  entered 
the  cafe  and  ordered  the  lights  to  be  extinguished  and 
the  cafe  to  be  closed.  The  proprietress  pleaded  in 
vain  with  the  German  officers  to  go,  but  they  scoffed 
at  an  order  emanating  from  such  a  source  as  a  Belgian 
burgomaster. 

Quietly  1  repeated  my  order  and  said  to  them, 
“  Don’t  think  for  one  instant,  gentleman,  that  you  can 
frighten  us  with  a  display  of  firearms.  An  order  is 
an  order  and  out  you  go.”  Forthwith  the  lights  were 
extinguished*  and  the  officers  left  without  any  further 
trouble. 

SOON  events  became  more  serious.  On  the  i6th  of 
September,  two  weeks  after  Baron  von  der  Goltz 
had  declared  that  he  did  not  “ask  a  single  one  to  re¬ 
pudiate  his  patriotism,”  the  military  governor,  Baron 


von  Luettwitz,  issued  an  order  that  all  Belgian  \ 
might  no  longer  be  displayed. 

In  reading  this  1  was  terrified  lest  the  popula  t 
of  the  city  manifest  its  rage  and  its  bitterness 
once  more  appealed  to  the  good  sense  of  my  fc  i 
citizens.  I  had  the  following  reply  placarded  all  : 
the  city: 

“Beloved  citizens:  An  order  newly  posted  to  i 
informs  you  that  the  national  flag  of  our  beloved  c  o 
try  is  considered  a  provocation  to  violent  acts  on  i 
part  of  the  German  troops.  The  order  is  a  cruel  .i 
to  the  loyal  and  patriotic  population  of  the  city, 
you,  fellow  citizens,  to  give  a  new  example  ol 
largeness  of  spirit  and  dignity  of  soul  of  which  you  > 
already  shown  so  many  proofs.  Let  us  accept,  o 
visionally,  the  sacrifice  which  is  imposed  upon  us.  e 
us  take  in  our  flags  to  avoid  conflict  and  await  patn  !i 
the  hour  of  reparation.” 

I  can  truthfully  say  that  my  notice  caused  great  i 
motion,  but  the  national  colors  were  rolled  up  and  d 
den  carefully  away  to  await  the  glorious  days  when  ei 
might  be  unfurled  in  victory.  The  following  day  :l 
placard  was  carefully  covered  by  a  piece  of  white  ] « 
by  order  of  the  German  authorities. 

THE  most  difficult  question  to  decide  was  that  (  a 
large  war  tax  imposed  on  Brussels  by  the  Gerr  is 
I  declared  that  we  were  in  no  position,  despite  our  n 
willingness,  to  procure  the  total  amount  and  I  b<fl 
for  a  diminution  of  the  burden.  I  also  succeed 
having  the  requisition  of  food  supplies  stopped  for  te 
days,  for  in  truth  there  was  grave  danger  that  the 
ulation  of  Brussels,  which  approached  800,000  1 
might  die  of  starvation.  However,  the  next  da  '< 
commanding  general  of  the  troops  passing  th  - 
Brussels  made  me  understand  that  the  cessation  > 
requisitioning  for  eight  days  would  only  be  carrk  - 
if  we  put  at  his  disposal  a  large  number  of  loeome  9 
I  protested. 

1  also  refused  to  assist  in  collecting  an  add:  - 
indemnity  that  was  demanded  shortly  afterware 
I  presided  over  a  conference  of  delegates  of  the 
munes  of  Brussels,  which  had  been  called  to  co 
what  measures  should  be  taken  in  view  of  the  extr 
alarming  and  critical  food  situation. 

We  were  deliberating  on  this  question  when  a  G 
officer  was  announced  and  admitted.  Turning  to  t 
said, 

“  Your  Honor,  please  follow  me  immediately 
office  of  the  Kommandantur  who  wishes  to  sp  1 
you.” 

“I  regret  extremely,”  I  replied,  “my  iaabii 
precede  you  to  the  office  of  the  Kommandantur 
am  in  an  important  conference  with  my  colleagu  ® 

I  cannot  disturb  the  meeting.  At  five  o’clock  * 
go  to  see  the  Kommandantur.” 

The  officer  left,  but  in  scarcely  half  an  hour 
peared  once  more  and  said, 

“The  Kommandantur  not  only  cannot,  but  v 
await  you.  I  have  my  orders  to  conduct  you  1 
diately  to  him.”  .  , 

“I  said  five  o’clock,”  I  replied,  “and  that  is  rr 

word.” 

When  the  door  had  closed  on  the  officer  1  saw 
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olleagues,  ‘‘Let  us  continue  the  business  of  the  con- 
erence.” 

At  a  quarter  before  five  I  adjourned  the  meeting  and 
hook  each  of  my  colleagues  by  the  hand,  for  the  fu- 
ure  looked  dark  indeed  to  me.  1  hastened  to  the 
Military  Governor,  who  forthwith  announced  that  he 
lad  suspended  me  from  office  and  that  I  was  to  be  sent 
o  a  prison  fortress  in 
Germany. 

The  councilors  and 
ay  brother  were  al- 
awed  to  come  and  see 
ae  in  the  place  where 

was  imprisoned  in 
he  Ministry  of  Science 
nd  Arts.  The  military 
overnor  assured  my 
rother  that  nothing 
ould  happen  to  me 
nd  that  I  would  be 
onorably  treated  in  a 
erman  fortress.  The 
'nited  States  minister 
pd  the  minister  from 
pain  made  valiant  ef- 
>rts  to  procure  my  re¬ 
use,  but  in  vain.  I 
as  led  into  a  cap- 

(vity  which  lasted  for  more  than  four  years. 


BURGOMASTER  MAX’S  IMPRISONMENT 

i  day  at  Brussels  (September  26,  1914)  » 

15  days  in  Namur  (September  27-October  12,  1914) 
1  day  at  Cologne  (October  12,  1914) 

407  days  at  Glatz  (October  13,  1914-November  27, 
1915) 

318  days  at  Celle  Schloss  (November  28,  1915- 
October 12,  1916) 

473  days  in  Berlin  (October  12,  1916-Januarv  29, 
1918) 

35  days  at  Celle  Schloss  (January  29-March  5, 
1918) 

240  days  at  Berlin  (March  5-end  of  October,  1918) 


1,490  days,  or  4  years  and  1  month 


r 


HE  following  morning,  I  was  taken  in  an  automo¬ 
bile  to  the  military  prison  of  Namur  where  I  was 
■pt  for  fifteen  days.  That  which  upset  me  and  hurt 
le  cruelly  was  the  fact  that  1  had  been  snatched  from 
y  post  where  1  knew  1  had  been  and  might  still  be 
‘•eful  to  the  population  of  Brussels.  What  can  one 
1  in  prison  except  think  and  worry  over  events  of  the 
ist? 

But  I  was  unable  to  obtain  a  hearing  to  plead  against 
ie  illegality  of  my  arrest;  and  the  following  Saturday¬ 
's  told  to  be  prepared  to  be  taken  to  Aix  la  Chapelle. 
fty-one  hours  after  I  had  started  on  my  sad  journey 
"  arrived  at  the  fortress  of  Glatz,  in  Silesia,  in  the  far 
>stern  corner  of  the  German  Empire. 

My  impressions  upon  my  arrival  were  mixed.  Com¬ 
ired  with  the  soldiers  on  active  service,  I  was  a  privi- 
bed  character,  and  yet  1  envied  them  for  they  at  least 
ved  their  country,  while  I  had  been  relegated  to  a 
rible  and  galling  inactivity.  The  stern  measures 
v  ‘ch  they  forced  me  to  submit  to  on  my  arrival  at  the 
tress  were  such  that  I  determined  to  write  a  letter 
1  protest  to  the  military  government.  I  wrote, 

Prt: 


in 


Fortress  of  Glatz, 

15th  October,  1914. 

I  The  German  Military  Government: 
f  I  have  voluntarily  refused  to  send  to  the  Kom- 
" ndantur  the  money  of  which  1  am  the  custodian,  it 
"s  as  a  protest  and  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Ger- 
n  n  authorities  to  their  illegal  method  of  forcing  pay- 
nnt,  according  to  my  point  of  view. 

n  my  capacity  of  Burgomaster  of  Brussels  I  have 
°n  arrested  in  the  pursuit  of  my  duties.  But  1 


am  by  law  in  no  way  forced  to  submit  my  actions  to 
the  German  authorities;  I  hold  office  under  the  Bel¬ 
gian  Government  exclusively.  During  the  first  days 
of  the  German  occupation  of  Brussels  a  contract  was 
submitted  to  me.  This  contract,  of  which  the  German 
Government  at  Brussels  possesses  a  copy,  guaranteed 
that  the  municipal  government  should  function  under 

the  authority  of  the 
German  troops.  1  re¬ 
fused  to  sign  this  con¬ 
tract  and  my  refusal 
was  acknowledged. 
Furthermore,  it  was 
formally  agreed  that  I 
should  continue  to  ful¬ 
fill  my  office  independ¬ 
ently.  To  be  brief,  1 
never  in  any  way  was 
under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Brussels. 

Meanwhile,  1  was 
imprisoned  in  a  cell.  It 
was  so  cold  and  damp 
that  I  was  forced  to 
keep  my  overcoat  on 
all  day  long  and  always 
at  night.  The  food 
which  I  received  in  small  parcels  from  Belgium  could 
not  be  kept  and  grew  mouldy  rapidly.  I  was  in  sol¬ 
itary  confinement  and  was  not  permitted  to  have  any 
communication  whatsoever  with  the  other  prisoners. 
When  I  had  a  chance  for  a  short  talk  with  the  officer 
who  served  me,  another  officer  listened  to  our  conver¬ 
sation  most  suspiciously.  You  can  judge  for  yourself 
that  I  was  considered  a  dangerous  prisoner. 

My  protestations,  either  sent  directly  or  through 
friends  to  the  legations  of  the  neutral  countries,  were 
all  in  vain.  The  German  Minister  of  War  refused 
to  have  me  transferred  to  better  quarters.  Finally 
I  was  permitted  to  walk  outside  my  prison,  but  was 
surrounded  by  guards  in  such  a  fashion  that  I  did  not 
consider  such  exercise  compatible  with  my  dignity  and, 
therefore,  refused  it. 

"PHE  days  passed  by.  My  appearance  became  that 
^  of  a  true  prisoner.  Having  no  necktie  1  wore  no 
collar,  an  old  blue  scarf  taking  its  place.  There  was  no 
longer  a  single  button  on  my  vest  and  with  two  safety- 
pins  my  shirt  held  up  the  rest  of  my  clothes.  My 
trousers  were  kept  up  by  another  safety  pin  in  place  of 
a  belt,  and  the  shreds  of  my  suspenders  were  held  to¬ 
gether  by  an  ingenious  combination  of  more  safety 
pins. 

Some  Russian  officers  were  imprisoned  in  other  cells, 
and  they  were  kept  in  solitary  confinement  like  mv- 
self.  Judge  of  my  surprise  and  gratitude  one  day  on 
hearing  the  strains  of  “La  Brabanfonne,”  the  national 
air  of  Belgium,  arising  from  the  neighboring  cells.  The 
Russian  officers  in  their  damp  mouldy  cells,  having 
learned  that  I  was  their  neighbor,  were  endeavoring 
to  encourage  me  and  to  greet  me  through  their  cell 
walls.  I  drank  in  eagerly  every  note  of  the  sacred 
song.  When  they  had  finished  I  hastily  cleared  my 
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throat  and,  in  my  loudest  tones,  commenced  singing 
the  Russian  national  anthem. 

About  this  time  the  town  councilors  of  Brussels 
addressed  to  the  Governor-General  a  request  that  1 
be  permitted  to  be  removed  to  Switzerland  until  the 
end  of  the  war.  This  was  refused. 

Here  is  the  opinion  they  had  of  me,  or  rather  the 
opinion  which  they  wished  others  to  have: 

“1  would  have  you  notice,”  said  Von  Bissing,  “that 
the  suspending  of  M.  Max  from  office  was  not  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  measure,  but  one  which  was  taken  because 
of  his  incompatibility  with  his  office.  During  the  en¬ 
tire  time  that  M.  Max  was  mafbr,  he  showed  himself  a 
bitter  enemy  of  the  German  administration.  More¬ 
over,  since  his  imprisonment  at  Glatz  1  have  had  in 
my  hands  many  letters  coming  from  M.  Max  from 
which  1  am  able  to  judge  that  he  has  changed  his 
opinion  in  no  way,  but  rather  he  shows  himself  to 
be  now  a  more  bitter  enemy  of  Germany  than  here¬ 
tofore.” 

BUT  after  the  intervention  of  the  legations  of  the 
neutral  countries  1  was  transferred  to  Celle  Schloss, 
in  Hanover.  In  my  room  I  now  had  a  folding  table, 
three  chairs,  and  a  cot.  After  the  407  days  of  isolation 
in  my  cell  at  Glatz,  1  was  overjoyed  at  the  fact  that  I 
was  no  longer  to  be  buried  alive  and  that  I  might 
hold  conversation  with  others.  1  made  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  an  English  colonel  for  an  interchange  of 
French  and  English  lessons.  We  arranged  little  gather¬ 
ings,  and  from  these  meetings  we  took  new  hope 
which  strengthened  us  through  many  long  hours  of 
waiting. 

1  stayed  at  Celle  Schloss  for  318  days.  On  the  12th 
of  October,  1916,  the  order  came  to  transfer  me  to  the 
military  prison  of  Berlin.  They  refused  to  give  me 
the  least  explanation  for  this  sudden  change.  I  was 
imprisoned  in  a  narrow  cell,  with  scant  furnishings  and 
no  light  save  that  from  a  lantern  hanging  from  the  ceil¬ 
ing.  1  learned  that  the  change  in  my  existence  was 
caused  by  accusations  “of  the  highest  order,”  which 
had  been  lodged  against  me.  I  was  accused  of  having 
plotted  with  my  fellow  prisoners  to  escape,  to  have  had 
secret  communication  with  the  outside  world,  and  to 
have  corresponded  clandestinely  with  the  Belgian 
Government  in  Havre.  1  protested  vigorously,  and  1 
insisted  upon  my  right  to  defend  myself.  Everything 
was  refused  except  an  official  investigation.  For  a 
whole  year  no  change  was  made  in  my  existence;  but 
on  the  15th  of  October,  1917,  the  court  of  Lune- 
bourg,  on  the  requisition  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
handed  down  a  decision  that  the  measures  taken 
against  me  were  groundless  and  abandoned  this  action 
against  me. 

During  my  entire  stay  of  473  days  in  the  prison  cell 
at  Berlin,  I  was  kept  in  solitary  confinement  and  saw 
only  my  jailers.  The  food  was  truly  deplorable. 
Fortunately  an  occasional  package  from  my  friends  in 
Belgium  would  reach  me.  At  one  time  I  feared  lest 
the  packages  had  been  stopped  by  an  order.  Again  I 
protested  most  vigorously,  threatening  to  bring  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  the  administration,  with  the  result 
that  they  promised  to  reimburse  me  for  the  things  that 
I  had  failed  to  receive!  During  the  long  winter  nights 


the  hours  seemed  endless  to  me.  For  cooking  purpos 
I  was  allowed  a  litre  of  alcohol  a  week,  which  last' 
me  three  days;  during  the  remaining  four  days  I  a 
my  food  cold. 

To  pass  away  the  time  and  to  keep  me  from  losing  n 
mind,  I  had  drawn  up  a  schedule  of  duties  for  the  d 
and  forced  myself  to  follow  it  most  rigorously.  H. 
an  hour  was  spent  in  making  my  toilet,  an  hour  for  n 
meals,  half  an  hour  for  mending  my  clothes,  for  was 
ing  my  dishes,  for  preparing  mv  meals,  half  an  hour  f 
physical  exercise,  during  which  I  took  7,300  ste 
around  the  courtyard  in  company  with  a  sergeant 
the  guard.  I  read  for  perhaps  eleven  hours  and  studi 
German  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  the  remaining  ni 
hours  were  for  sleep. 

Four  months  after  it  had  been  determined  that  t 
accusations  that  had  been  brought  against  me  we 
false,  1  was  returned  to  Celle  Schloss.  The  seco 
stay  was  much  more  terrible  than  the  first.  T 
Kommandantur  announced  that  military  rules  of  t 
prison  would  be  applicable  to  me,  and  that  1  must  a 
swer  roll  call  three  times  a  day — morning,  noon,  a 
night.  I  called  the  attention  of  the  Minister  of  V 
to  the  fact  that  it  had  been  formally  declared  that 
was  to  be  treated  with  respect,  and  1  declared  that  t 
mayor  of  Brussels  would  never  submit  to  such  an 
dignity. 

“May  I  telegraph  to  the  Minister  of  War  in  Berlin 
I  asked. 

“No,”  said  the  Kommandantur,  briefly. 

The  following  morning  I  did  not  appear  at  roll  c; 
A  corporal  and  four  men  were  sent  to  take  me  from  r 
cell  and  lead  me  to  the  courtyard.  They  called  1 
name.  I  failed  to  reply.  To  punish  me  they  shut  1 
up  in  an  underground  hole  and  kept  me  there  1 
twenty  days;  I  was  not  allowed  to  communicate  w 
anybody,  nor  to  leave  for  any  motive  whatsoev 
I  was  left  without  light,  without  books,  and  had 
food  only  dry  bread  and  water  which  was  passed  to 
through  a  little  opening  in  the  thick  wall.  On  the  : 
of  March,  1918,  I  was  taken  out  of  this  tomb  and  p 
mitted  to  say  good-bye  to  my  former  comrades  of  G 
Schloss,  as  1  was  being  sent  to  Berlin. 

MY  trials  continued.  I  was  put  in  a  cell  and  fir 
500  marks,  which  I  promptly  refused  to  pay. 
stayed  in  the  cell  until  the  end  of  October,  1918,  . 
days  all  told.  I  corresponded  with  no  one  but  I  gree 
my  new  existence  joyfully,  however  hard  it  might 
after  my  last  imprisonment.  Finally  the  Reichst 
having  voted  for  an  armistice,  1  was  set  in  comparat 
liberty  at  Gorlor,  in  Hanover.  1  made  every  effort 
get  back  speedily  to  Brussels  and  home. 

At  Aix  la  Chapelle  my  brother  and  the  town  cot 
cilor  were  awaiting  me  when  1  was  at  last  free.  In 
automobile,  in  triumph,  we  returned  to  Brussels,  an 
ing  there  Friday  evening,  the  15th  of  November. 
Sunday,  the  17th,  I  took  up  my  official  duties  0 
more. 

Now  that  I  am  back  amid  my  beloved  people, 
past  four  years  seem  like  a  nightmare.  1  only  did 
duty  as  I  saw  it  and  what  any  other  man  would  h  - 
done  in  a  similar  position.  My  body  resisted  the 
comforts  1  endured,  because  my  conscience  was  cl  • 


The  “March  of  the  Red  Cross,” 
as  it  is  seen  in  northern  Russia 


THE  MARCH  OF  THE 
RED  CROSS 


J ,TH  the  retirement  of  the  War  Council 
I  March  ist,  and  President  Wilson’s  appoir 
„  ment  of  Dr-  Livingston  Farrand  as  Chairm 
-entral  Committee,  the  American  Red  Cross  shil 
i  war  to  a  peace  basis.  The  new  peace  w 
tar  greater  tasks  than  those  of  pre-war  da) 
ross  Commissions  are  active  in  nearly  all  t 
:es  ?f  Europe.  For  a  long  time  to  come  th- 
giving  relief  in  the  devastated  areas  supplemer 
the  Allied  programme  of  feeding  the  ravish. 
>•  Over  here,  the  home  and  camp  services,  tl 
i  and  motor  corps  will  stay  with  the  Army  durii 
ig  period  of  demobilization  and  readjustmen 
f  Lfoss  ,s  Pledged,  moreover,  to  the  develo 
'  public  health  nursing  and  the  spread  of  heali 
age  through  classes  of  instruction, 
choice  of  Dr.  Farrand  as  peace  head  of  the  R« 
nsures  a  wise  and  energetic  fulfillment  of  th 
nme  He  comes  well  equipped  to  the  positioi 
Hated  m  1888  from  Princeton  and  is  a  Mast. 
T  ,the  university.  He  is  also  a  gradual 
liege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Columbi 
,"c,e  he  has  been  President  of  th 
Q°f  Col°rado.  For  nine  years  he  has  bee 
ecretary  of  the  National  Association  for  th 
und  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis.  Upon  ou 


entrance  into  the  war,  he  was  made  director  of  the 
tuberculosis  work  of  the  International  Health  Board 
in  France.  His  eighteen  months  abroad  have  made 
him  intimate  with  many  aspects  of  Red  Cross  work  and 
have  proved  his  statesmanlike  qualities  in  handling 
complicated  situations— social,  political,  and  pro¬ 
fessional. 

AS  THE  ARMY  RETURNS 

CERVICE  to  the  homeward-bound  troops  now 
beg'ns  when  they  weigh  anchor  at  the  foreign 
port  of  embarkation.  A  Red  Cross  man  is  assigned  to 
each  transport.  His  job,  as  various  as  that  of  a  camp 
director,  ranges  from  distributing  tooth  paste  to 
straightening  out  home  tangles.  “Canteen  escorts’’ 
accompany  all  hosp:'t2'  trains  running  from  the  ports 
of  debarkation  or  between  army  hospitals.  This  is  an 
emergency  service.  The  escort  is  there  to  do  what¬ 
ever  is  needed— keep  the  patients  amused,  get  sup¬ 
plies  from  station  canteens,  or  supplement  the  work 
of  doctors  and  orderlies. 

Hospital  service  is  rapidly  increasing  as  the  wounded 
and  sick  return  from  France.  At  the  end  of 
January  there  were  already  70,000  men  in  the 
military  hospitals  in  this  country.  The  Red 
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The  March  of  the  Red  Cross 


Cross  representatives  are  able  to  look  after  many 
details  for  which  the  hospital  personnel  have  no  time, 
such  as  corresponding  with  the  soldiers’  families,  pro¬ 
viding  games  and  reading  matter,  receiving  visitors, 
and  acting  as  guides  in  the  enormous  debarkation 
hospitals.  In  forty-three  reconstruction  hospitals  the 
Red  Cross- is  launching  a  recreation  programme  aimed 
at  awakening  the  wounded  man  s  initiative  and  interest 
in  occupation.  It  is  also  cooperating  with  the  Federal 
Board  of  Vocational  Education  to  inform  reconstructed 
men  of  work  for  which  they  can  be  fitted  and  to  interest 
them  in  training  for  a  job.  The  War  Council  has 
appropriated  $30,000  as  an  unrestricted  contribution 
to  the  Federal  Board.  In  so  far  as  possible  this  sum 
will  be  used  to  provide  advisory  experts.  The  Red 
Cross  Home  Service  is  informing  the  disabled  men 
who  have  returned  home  of  their  opportunities  to 
become  self-supporting  at  the  Government’s  expense. 

The  returning  war  nurses  are  not  forgotten  in  the 
general  demobilization.  An  information  bureau  has 
been  established  at  44  East  23rd  Street,  New  York 
City,  where  any  of  the  23,000  military  and  naval 
nurses  are  told  of  positions  that  are  available  to  them 
in  civil  life.  For  the  benefit  of  nurses  in  the  camps 
and  cantonments,  duplicate  files  are  kept  at  the 
'  thirteen  divisional  headquarters. 

To  encourage  the  development  of  public  health 
nursing,  the  War  Council  has  appropriated  $30,000 
to  provide  scholarships  in  this  branch  of  the  profession. 

The  after  effects  of  disaster  are  pressing  hard  upon 
the  20,000  who  were  made  homeless  last  winter  by  the 
Minnesota  forest  fires.  For  their  relief  the  War 
Council  has  appropriated  $125,000.  Of  this  sum 
$75,000  is  given  to  the  Minnesota  Forest  Fire  Relief 
Commission,  which  is  undertaking  to  give  the  destitute 
families  a  new  start.  The  remaining  $50,000  is  tc 
provide  hospital  supplies,  nurses,  and  other  Red  Cross 
workers. 

FOREIGN  RELIEF  INCREASES 

HE  work  of  feeding  and  rebuilding  the  devastated 
countries  is  too  great  for 
the  Red  Cross  to  undertake. 

It  is  properly  a  Government 
problem.  Our  Commissions, 
however,  are  in  a  position  to 
supplement  the  Allied  pro¬ 
gramme  of  feeding  the  stricken 
nations  with  surgical  and  medi¬ 
cal  aid  and  supplies,  with  cloth¬ 
ing  and  special  food  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  sick.  As  the 
liberated  countries  are  pene'- 
trated  by  the  Commissions,  the 
extent  of  this  work  is  taxing 
all  the  Red  Cross  resources. 

Requisitions  for  supplies  and 
personnel  from  all  Commissions 
except  those  in  Russia  and 
Siberia  are  now  routed  through 
the  Commissioner  to  Europe, 
which  has  headquartersin  Paris. 

In  this  way  surplus  stocks 


in  France  and  Italy  can  be  applied  on  these  ordei 
before  they  are  transmitted  to  America.  A  gift  < 
$5,000  worth  of  cotton  goods  and  other  materials  w; 
recently  sent  to  Queen  Marie  of  Rumania  from  Frenc 
stocks. 

Civilian  relief  in  France  is  being  rapidly  transfem 
to  French  organizations,  together  with  the  means  f< 
its  continuance  in  money  and  supplies.  Permanei 
hospitals  are  being  established  in  Paris  and  St.  Etienn 
From  Red  Cross  warehouses  in  the  devastated  region 
clothes,  household  utensils,  tools,  and  supplemental 
food  are  being  distributed  through  authorized  Frem 
societies. 

A  total  appropriation  of  $5,000,000  has  been  allotte 
to  the  Balkan  Commission,  headed  by  Col.  Hem 
Anderson,  under  which  units  are  operating  in  Rumam 
Serbia,  and  Montenegro.  Two  million  dollars  of  th 
appropriation  is  to  be  taken  in  supplies  already  on  har 
in  France.  A  small  unit  for  Albania  has  been  organic 
under  Major  Glenford  L.  Beilis,  of  the  Army  Medic 
Corps.  Headquarters  of  the  Balkan  Commission  w 
be  established  in  Constantinople  on  the  advice  of  tl 
Allied  military  authorities. 

Poland  is  the  latest  country  to  be  opened  to  R 
Cross  relief.  Four  years  of  isolation  and  Germ, 
occupation  have  all  but  wrecked  the  country.  Ruthk 
requisitioning  and  "the  cessation  of  imports  have  swej 
the  country  nearly  bare  of  food,  clothing,  and  dru; 
The  total  number  of  cattle  and  hogs  has  been  reduc 
to  one  half,  as  has  been  the  productiveness  of  the  sc 
Starches,  fats,  and  drugs  are  completely  lackin 
There  are  no  new  textiles,  clothes,  or  shoes  to  be  h; 
and  the  people  generally  are  in  rags.  Epidemics  ha 
swept  the  country  in  a  long  series  since  the  beginni 
of  the  war.  The  Red  Cross  Commission,  headed 
Walter  C.  Bailey,  has  the  cooperation  and  approval 
the  American  elements  interested  in  Polish  relief, 
will  undertake  a  field  of  general  relief,  lying  outs 
the  activities  of  the  Allied  Governments.  It  v 
supply  supplemental  diet  for  children  and  relieve  act 
cases  of  starvation.  The  need  for  medical  service  . 
supplies  is  unlimited.  The  Commission  will  use 

good  part  of  the  second-h. 
garments  collected  in  Amer 
for  the  liberated  countries, 
will  carry  supplies  and  g 
emergency  relief. 

Red  Cross  work  for  the 
S.  troops  in  Archangel  is  fir; 
established,  and  relief  is  be 
extended  to  surrounding 
tricts.  Horse-drawn sledsc. 
drugs  and  supplies  to  the  l 
gry  and  almost  forgotten 
lages  in  the  heart  of  n 
Russia. 

The  first  anti-typhus  t  ■ 
started  through  Siberia  j 
Vladivostok  in  the  midu! 
January.  On  February  4 
sixth  supply  train  was  1 
patched.  Its  twenty-six 
carried  $38,000  worth  of  c  I 
ing,  blankets,  medicines,  - 


IN  MAY 


TIT  HEN  the  war  broke  out  Coningsby  Dawson, 
''  an  Englishman  and  an  Oxford  man,  was 
living  in  America.  Already  he  had  made  his 
name  known,  for  “  The  Garden  Without  W alls 
had  taken  a  leading  -place  among  the.  books  of 
/p/4,  and  readers  and  editors  and  critics  all  saw 
a  rare  promise  in  the  work.  Soon  after  the  Ger¬ 
mans  started  their  attack  on  civilisation,  Mr. 
Dawson  went  to  Ottawa,  enlisted  in  the  Canadian 
Field  Artillery,  was  given  a  commission,  and. 
sailed  almost  immediately  for  France.  In  his 
years  of  war  experience,  Lieutenant  Dawson  has 
continuously  observed  the  outstanding  love  of  the 
soldiers,  both  English  and  Americans,  for  chil¬ 
dren.  He  calls  it  almost  a  maternal  feeling  and 
notes  the  changes  in  the  men  when  children  are 
around.  There  is  something  of  the  nobility  of 
idea  and  of  sentiment  in  the  articles  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  May  number  that  our  readers  found 
so  crowded  into  the  pages  of  "Carry,  on,”  etc. 


DR.  LIVINGSTON  FARRAND 

P  POINT  ED  by  President  IV ilson  as  Chairman 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  American  Red 
t,lS'  ?,  d?clor.  by  profession;  since  1914  President 
of  the  University  of  Colorado;  for  eighteen  months 
in  trance  with  the  International  Health  Board 


are  the  victims  of  terrible  s 
tary  conditions,  slow  sta 
tion,  and  the  consequent  a 
mia.  Their  own  Governm 
has  made  no  effort  to  repati 
them.  There  are  200  cam 
Germany  containing  Ru 
prisoners.  Tours  of  inves 
tion  will  be  made  to 
the  men,  who  are  estim 
to  number  about  600 
The  Red  Cross  will  fu 
them  with  clothing,  “co 
lescent  food,”  and  me< 
care.  The  Commission,  w 
numbers  thirty-five  men 
the  leadership  of  Major 
Taylor,  will  operate  in  < 
cooperation  with  the  I 
Allied  Commission  whi( 
directing  its  work  from  Be 


American  Red  Cross  workers  distrib¬ 
uting  food  to  the  children  of  Archangel 


other  supplies  for  the  refugees  and  re¬ 
turned  Russian  prisoners  scattered 
through  West  Omsk.  Protection  against 
cold  and  tvphus  was  afforded  to  100,000 
Russian  soldiers  on  the  Ural  fronts  by 
a  recent  gift  of  underwear,  sweaters, 
and  socks.  The  Siberian  budget  has 
received  an  increase  of  $200,000.  Of 
this,  $30,000  is  to  be  spent  for  food 
and  clothing  for  the  Russian  railway 
employees  who  otherwise  could  not 
continue  their  work.  Several  thousand 
children  sent  out  of  Russia  to  escape 
famine  have  been  left  stranded  in 
western  Siberia,  unable  to  return  home 
because  of  the  Bolshevik  operations. 
The  Red  Cross  has  collected  1,200 
of  these  small  unfortunates  in  vari¬ 
ous  centres  and  is  taking  care  of 
them. 

A  Red  Cross  Commission  for  the 
relief  of  Russian  and  Allied  prisoners 
has  been  dispatched  to  Germany  with 
an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000.  Stores 
for  the  use  of  the  commission  are 
held  in  Denmark,  France,  and  Swit¬ 
zerland.  Everything  is  ready  to  send 
forward  the  moment  the  investigations 
are  made,  the  plans  formed,  and  the 
necessary  formalities  with  the  new  Ger¬ 


man  Government  are  carried  through. 
The  United  States  Army  requested 
this  action  to  meet  the  acute  emergency 
of  the  Russian  prisoners.  These  men 


An  outpost  with  camp  fire  in 
the  cold  and  bitter  winter  oj 
the  northern  Russian  front 
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By  John  Kimberly  Mumford 

Decorations  by  V/.  T.  Benda 

STRANGE,  helpless  stream  of  humanity 
Forever  turning  the  mills 


Oozing,  trickling,  mingling  at  last 
To  make  the  great  gray  flood 
That  turns  the  mill. 

W  hat  matter  whence  or  whither. 

So  long  as  it  turns  the  mill? 

Blare,  brasses.  Boom,  drums; 

Shout,  vainglorious  people: 

War  e,  banners,  and  fool  the  High  God 


W  e  are  the  righteous,  fat  with  dollars. 

Heirs  of  the  ages; 

High  souls,  bearing  the  sword  of  deliverance. 
Behold  us,  nations  who  have  bent  in  bondage. 
W  e  are  the  free,  the  mighty;  strong  champions 
Of  all  that  walk  in  darkness. 

But  out  of  the  gloom  of  the 


nut  out  or  tne  gloom  of  the  groaning  mill 
Through  the  smoke  of  towering  chimneys, 
Little  pale  souls  go  faltering — 
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“  There  is  that  little  toddling  brown  baby 
in  the  street  of  the  Mutton  Butchers— 
really  too  small  to  shift  for  herself. 

"In  the  Matter  of  a  Little  Brown  Girl-Child"  (Page  4) 


FOR  OUR 


CHILDREN’S  SAKE 

The  International  Red  Cross  to  Cement  Peace 


ARhaswrought  and  Link  the  \ 

many  subver¬ 
sive  changes. 

Most  momentous  and 

far-reaching  indeed,  underlying  all  the  rest — it  has 
opened  the  way  by  which  the  child  shall  come  into 
his  own.  In  the  child  to-day,  more  than  ever  before, 
is  centralized  and  symbolized  all  of  human  life  and 
endeavor,  of  renewal,  of  growth,  and  of  progress. 

If  the  wisest  and  most  earnest  minds  of  our  time  have 
been  bent  with  passionate  concentration  upon  the 
solution  of  peace  problems,  it  has  not  been  merely  for 
the  good  of  living  men  and  women.  It  is  a  stretching 
forth  of  hands  and  a  projection  of  thought  into  the 
future,  to  smooth  the  way  of  life  for  oncoming  gener¬ 
ations,  to  banish  from  the  horoscope  of  our  children 
he  old  woes  from  which  the  nations  have  yet  ceased 
o  suffer. 

The  whole  world— France  perhaps  most  keenl} — 
ias  come  in  the  past  four  years  to  realize  the  impor- 
ance  of  the  child.  The  absorbing  purpose  of  right- 
hmded  men  is  to  see  that  their  children,  and  all  children 
rom  this  time  forth,  shall  be  bom  into  a  richer  and 
etter  heritage;  that  they  shall  not  be  slaughtered  as 
aldiers  in  needless  war;  that  as  non-combatants,  they 
lall  not  suffer  and  die  of  cold  and  starvation,  nor  con- 
•ont  in  innocence  the  vagrant  perils  that  ride  the  tem- 
est  of  international  conflict.  The  war— we  know,  now 
tat  it  is  beginning  to  pass  into  retrospect — was  fought 
tr  the  children,  for  the  future  of  the  race  which  they 
pify  and  of  which  they  are  the  parents.  And  child- 
xid  did  its  share. 

The  struggle  now  ended  was  not  waged  in  anger, 
ndertaken  at  first  in  self-defense  against  aggression, 
became  in  its  gradual  unfolding  a  crusade.  Even  at 
e  moment  of  its  most  horrible  intensity,  it  was  dis- 
iguished  by  the  absence  of  rancor  and  of  hate.  To 
e  end  that  war  might  cease,  millions  of  men,  free 
>m  all  thought  of  hatred,  went  smiling  to  their  fate, 
was  a  willing  sacrifice  to  the  future,  an  immolation 
j se,‘  m  order  that  the  world  of  men  might  come  there¬ 
into  a  long  aeon  of  peace. 

jlf  the  sky  is  still  black,  if  chaos  and  disorder  and 
1  sery  seem  for  a  time  to  run  riot  through  the  earth, 

1  is  not  strange.  These  are  the  receding  clouds  of 
cnrlict.  So  great  a  change  in  the  conditions  and  pur¬ 
ges  of  mankind  could  scarcely  be  wrought  without 
3  utter  upheaval  of  civilization.  Even  now  there  is 
ginning  to  emerge  from  the  shadows  a  new  and  better 
V'  |  d> in  which  our  children  and  our  children’s  children 
"  find  new  opportunity,  new  hope,  and  happier  life, 
jovemments  have  given  expression  to  their  recogni- 


'orld  in  Kinship 

tion  of  the  new  order  by 
colossal  enterprises  of 
governmental  relief  to 
suffering,  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  countless  tons  of  food,  clothing,  and  medicine. 
“No  sentiment  in  business”  is  the  outworn  slogan  of 
a  selfish,  over-reaching  age.  The  longer  and  more 
completely  the  business  of  nations  can  be  inspired  and 
dominated  by  the  sentiment  of  humanity,  of  fair  play, 
of  mutual  help  and  mutual  benefit,  the  longer  peace 
will  endure  and  the  tides  of  trade  run  smoothly  through 
the  Seven  Seas. 

But  there  is  a  step  further,  to  clinch,  to  cement,  and 
perpetuate  this  new  truth,  this  new  faith  that  the 
world  has  found.  The  Peace  Conference  of  the  nations 
can,  by  unanimity,  hedge  war  with  insurmountable 
obstacles,  but  the  International  Conference  of  Red 
Cross  Societies,  perhaps  the  war’s  greatest  outcome, 
will  do  more.  It  will  combat  the  impulse  to  war,  by 
keeping  alive  the  consciousness  of  human  kinship.’ 

The  work  of  research  and  formulation  that  has  been 
under  way  at  Cannes,  in  preparation  of  a  plan  for  a 
cooperative  union  of  the  Red  Cross  societies  of  the 
world,  is  intended  to  supplement  and  confirm  the  agree¬ 
ments  of  nations  by  a  widespread  unity  of  peoples 
It  is  enlisting  the  best  intelligence  of  the  world  in  an 
effort  to  bring  all  men  and  women  into  closer  sympathy, 
whatever  their  race  or  religion.  Its  purpose  is  to  wipe 
out  the  barriers  of  language  and  of  distance,  to  centre 
the  daily  thought  of  people  everywhere  on  the  everlast¬ 
ing  truth  that  humanity’s  welfare  is  humanity’s  first 
consideration,  and  that  service  and  sacrifice  run  in 
ever-widening  circles  as  the  range  of  understanding 
grows.  The  unselfish  sacrifices  which  civilization  has 
made  during  the  past  four  years  are  quite  sufficient  to 
show  that  this  is  not  a  vain  imagining. 

The  new  mission  of  the  Red  Cross  is  to  join  the  hands 
of  alien  races  in  union  against  the  terrors  of  pestilence 
and  calamities  of  nature.  It  is  the  stitch  in  time,  the 
world-wide  ounce  of  prevention.  It  is  to  draw  man¬ 
kind  together  m  united  thought  and  effort  for  the 
common  weal,  to  banish  ultimately  not  alone  the 
ghastly  suffering  of  war,  but  the  perennial  spectres  of 
disease,  of  ignorance,  and  of  bad  living.  It  is  to  expel 
by  international  contact  and  cooperation  the  ancient 
devils  of  suspicion  and  distrust,  of  race  hatred  and  re¬ 
ligious  intolerance,  to  create  a  new  background  for  life 
a  new  world  to  live  in. 

And  beyond  and  behind  all,  it  is  to  give  to  children 
yet  unborn  a  new  and  a  royal  legacy.  It  is  for  this 
that  we  have  suffered,  and  for  this  that  in  long  patience 
and  stout  purpose  we  work. 


IN  THE  MATTER  OF  A  LITTLE 


BROWN  GIRL-CHILD 

By  Achmed  Abdullah 

Illustrated,  by 
Thomas  Fogarty 


PEN  the  map  of  Asia  and  choose  a  spot  at 
random. 

Jerusalem,  Aleppo,  Beirut,  Bagdad,  snob¬ 
bish  Mecca,  sublimely  certain  of  its  sacerdotal  privileges 
and  abuses,  or  shimmering,  yellow  Damascus,  stretched 
out  like  a  tiger  asleep  in  the  sun.  Beyond,  in  the  far 
heart  of  the  continent,  Bokhara-i-Shareef  or  stony- 
eyed  Kabul;  or,  in  the  west,  Cairo,  towering  in  her 
great,  poignant  beauty  above  the  sand  banks  and  silt 
isles  of  the  Nile  like  a  Saracen  watch-turret  set  among 
mud-chinked  fellah  hovels. 

Cities,  they,  of  different  color,  different  atmosphere. 

Cities,  and  villages,  and  countrysides,  where  the  sky 
holds  strange  orange  and  cerise  lights,  barred  with 
clouds  of  purple  and  maroon  chiffon,  which  add  some¬ 
thing  to  one’s  knowledge  of  sunsets;  others  chillily 
steel-gray  and  silver,  and  hard  like  Jeypoor  enamel; 
still  others  an  even,  tranquil  turquoise,  very  luminous, 
yet  without  sheen.  Cities  pink  and  mauve  and  bistre 
and  peacock  blue  and  chocolate  brown  and  glaucous 
green  niched  with  arrogant  scarlet;  cities  dazzlingly 
white  on  a  sad  background  of  sepia;  cities  and  villages 
that  seem  like  flakes  of  snow  dropped  on  sullen  granite 
slabs;  countrysides  of  soft  curves  and  heliotrope  gos¬ 
samer  vapors,  rising  to  a  horizon  of  unlikely  green; 
houses  and  fields  that  stare  at  you  with  all  the  unspeak¬ 
able  melancholy,  with  all  the  stark  patience  of  the 
swinging  Asian  centuries. 

Cities  and  fields. 

And  crowds. 

Crowds  of  all  Asia,  speaking  the  languages  of  all 
Asia. 

Aryans  and  Semites  and  Mongols,  and  a  dozen  un¬ 
classified,  aboriginal  races.  Solemn,  impassive  Osman- 
lis;  straight-backed,  narrow-hipped  Arabs,  walking  with 
the  arrogant  swagger  of  their  breed;  cunning-faced 
Levantines;  anxious-eyed  Armenians;  tawdry  Stamboul 


Jews;  green-turbaned,  wide-stepping  shareefs,  the  spirit¬ 
ual  aristocracy  of  Islam;  Albanians  bristling  witf 
weapons  and  impudence;  desert  Bedouins  with  cottor 
in  their  nervous,  flaring  nostrils  so  as  not  to  smell  tht 
unclean  abominations  of  the  city  streets;  Kurds  anc 
Copts  and  Druses  and  Greeks  and  Syrians— and  all  th» 
other  dramatis  persona  of  the  Arabian  Nights  and  thq 
Russian  Ballet. 

Too,  the  women  after  their  kind.  Some  more  beauti  ■ 
ful  than  the  moon  on  the  fourteenth  day,  others  mon 
grotesque  than  anything  in  M.  Dore’s  illustrations  o 
the  “Contes  Drolatiques;”  some  dressed  in  the  lates 
fashions  of  Paris  and  New  York,  others — a  gratefu 
relief,  they,  to  the  blaze  of  raw  color  all  about  them- 
in  white,  totally  concealed  under  the  inevitable  yashma 
and  the  swathing,  voluminous  haik. 

Men  and  women  of  motley  races  that  have  hated  am 
cursed  and  cheated  and  fought  and  killed  each  other  ft 
centuries;  yet,  though  they  have  mulched  the  fields f 
overflowing  with  their  blood;  though  creed  after  creei 
people  after  people,  claimed  hegemony  or  claimec 
simply,  the  right  to  live  and  worship,  though  they  ha\ 
caked  the  pages  of  Asia’s  annals  with  the  acrid  sweat  < 
their  sufferings  and  their  hatreds,  there  is  still  betwet 
them  one  unbreakable  link — and  it  is  the  child. 

For  it  is  the  soul  of  the  child  that  is  the  soul  of  a[ 
the  East;  it  is  the  promise  of  the  child  that  is  the  prom 
ise  of  all  the  East;  it  is,  in  a  way,  the  child  that  rul< 
the  East  .  .  .  the  child  of  Asia,  which  is  even  mo 
spoiled  than  the  American  child. 

The  which  is  a  good  thing. 

Again  then,  open  the  map  of  Asia  and  choose  a  spc 
at  random,  anywhere. 

Look  for  the  little  child  which  is  the  real  meaning 
life  to  the  Oriental,  be  he  Jew  or  Christian  or  Moslim 
the  child  which  is  the  epitome  of  the  Orient’s  throbb: 
heart. 


The  games  of  the  older  hoys  are  more  athletic, 
as  in  America.  There  is  ‘Leap  Frog’  and 
a  Palestine  edition  of  ‘Duck  on  the  Rock.’  ” 
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In  the  Matter  of  a  Little  Brown  Girl-Child 


It  is  right  there — you  can’t  miss  it — in  Aleppo,  or 
Jerusalem,  or  far  Bokhara;  on  the  corner  of  the  Street 
of  the  Mutton-Butchers,  in  the  Suk-es-Saigh,  the  “Ba¬ 
zaar  of  the  Goldsmiths,’’  or  playing  beneath  the  arched 
colonnades  of  the  Mosque  of  Ali  Omar,  the  sweetmeat- 
seller  ...  a  little  fat,  brown  girl-child  who  laughs 
at  you  because  you  are  an  American  or  European,  and 
therefore  ridiculous,  and  who  calls  you  a  very  bad,  or  a 
very  affectionate  name;  either  of  which  will  cause  you  to 
blush,  though  you  be  a  New  York  man-about-town  or 
a  Paris  bonlevardicr  washed  in  the  waters  of  seventeen 
times  seven  sins. 

THEN,  if  you  have  a  smattering  of  Arabic  or  Turkish 
or  Armenian,  you  cuff  the  small  girl-child  very  gently 
and  you  give  to  her  the  equivalent  of  three  cents  in  tiny 
copper  coins.  But  you  do  not  tell  her  that  she  is  a 
pretty  wee  thing.  For  that  would  bring  evil  on  her  in 
spite  of  the  blue  beads  which  she  wears  around  her 
throat  for  protection  against  bad  djinni,  and  perhaps 
the  mother  is  near  by,  carefully  watching  and  listen¬ 
ing  .  .  .  and  there  is  also  the  possibility  that  the 

father  across  the  street  in  the  coffee-house  may  be  a 
six-foot  Arnaut  with  starched  petticoat  and  homicidal 
antecedents. 

Children  everywhere — laughing,  playing,  singing, 
dancing. 

Perhaps  they  decide  to  play  “London  Bridge  Is 
Falling  Down” — the  Palestine  version,  be  it  understood, 
which,  after  all,  does  not  differ  so  very  much  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  variety. 

Only,  instead  of  proclaiming: 

“London  Bridge  is  falling  down,  my  fair  lady,”  they 
sing,  in  a  doleful,  minor  key: 

“ I ftahu  il  bab  ta  noodkhul  ana  wa  arabanti” 

(‘‘Open  the  gate  for  me  and  my  carriage  to  enter.”) 

and  when  the  girls  and  boys  who  make  the  gate  drop 
their  hands,  they  ask  you: 

“Shu  biddik,  il  ainab  w  ilia  it  tien?” 

(“What  do  you  want,  the  grapes  or  the  figs?”) 

and  they  call  the  game: 

“  1 ftahu  il  Bab — Open  the  Gate.” 

Again — and  I  saw  this  with  my  own  eyes,  at  a  little 
oasis  near  Bir  Abbas  in  Arabia,  going  on  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca — they  will  be  thoroughly  westernized,  wild- 
westernized  rather,  and  play  a  game  called  “Cowboy 
and  Indian” — “ Kabbyieh  Hindyieh”  is  their  approxi¬ 
mate  pronunciation.  And  I  hope  it  will  not  make  too 
much  difference  to  the  Wyoming  and  Montana-  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  Red  Cross  to  know  that  Arab  cow¬ 
boys  and  Arab  Indians  glory  in  exotic  names  like 
Mohammed,  Moustaffa,  Abderrahman,  Faizl,  Said,  or 
Ahmet;  that  the  red-skin  is  usually  the  victorious  hero; 
that  the  cow-girls  and  squaws — nobly  represented  by  a 
couple  of  desert-bred  hoydens,  Aziza  and  Ayesha,  with 
indigo  tattoo  marks  on  foreheads  and  nostrils — take 
a  gory  and  decidedly  unladylike  part  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings;  and  that  the  scalping  process  is  performed 
with  that  eternal,  ubiquitous  playtoy  of  all  the  East: 
a  bone  of  a  sheep. 

Go  wherever  children  play — Osmanlis  or  Kurds, 
Armenians  or  Arabs,  Druses  or  Greeks — and  you  will 


see  that  the  sheepbone  represents  everything  from 
doll  to  a  sword,  from  a  Pasha’s  horsetail-ornament 
shelltree  to  a  British  gunboat,  from  a  mosque  to 
church.  And  here  again,  as  in  the  Palestine  versi 
of  “London  Bridge  Is  Falling  Down,”  the  East  is  vt 
much  like  the  West,  for  the  children  of  Rome  and  Gro 
used  that  identical  sheepbone  for  a  plaything,  and  th 
still  do  in  parts  of  Sicily  and  southern  Spain  and  Mai 
There  is  chiefly  one  game  which  is  a  favorite  in  Pal 
tine  and  in  which  it  is  used;  and  this  game  is  callec 
“  El  mukara — The  Whip.” 

Out  from  her  treasures  little  sloe-eyed  Tameeli  brii 
her  sheepbone,  about  one  and  a  half  inches  long  a 
half  as  thick,  and  she  sits  down  on  the  floor  in  a  cir 
with  her  friends,  Kerimi  and  Mariam  and  Lydia  ; 
stout  little  Sabha,  the  water  carrier’s  daughter- 
fourth  daughter,  forsooth,  whom  therefore  her  fat 
usually  addresses  by  the  nickname  “Enough,”  a 
warning  for  daughters  yet  unborn  to  keep  away. 

With  a  practised  hand,  Kerimi  starts  rolling 
sheepbone.  It  stops  with  the  flattest  side,  the  one  t 
juts  out  a  bit,  up,  and  by  the  same  token  Kerim 
elected  commander.  Mariam  rolls  next.  Up  coi 
the  flat,  deep  side  of  the  bone  which  means  that  sh 
the  whip.  Lydia  rolls  the  bone  to  the  third  side, 
coming  the  sheep,  while  Sabha,  the  water  carr; 
daughter,  rolls  it  to  the  fourth  side — the  one  with  a  1 
in  it — and  is  promptly  pronounced: 

“Thief!  Thief!  Stole  the  sheep!  Thief!”, 
the  sheepbone  with  the  help  of  a  piece  of  string  ar  i 
handkerchief  having  been  changed  into  a  whip,  sh  i 
promptly  given  the  bastinado — none  too  gently,  I  i 
afraid. 

AND  so  they  play  until  Na’ami,  Tameeli’s  mot  , 
comes  into  the  room  with  sticky  sweetmeats  1 
lemonade  and  figs,  after  which  Tameeli  decides  t  , 
before  her  visitors  go  home,  they  should  have  a  g  ( 
of  “The  Hen  and  the  Chicken,”  and  Na’ami  he  I 
shows  them  how  they  used  to  play  it’ where  she  i 
born— on  the  pleasant  slope  of  Mt.  Hermon. 

“  Haddi,”  she  counts,  “baddi,  kabr,  Mohammed  il  Bugbde 
Shielu,  buttu  fe  hadi.” 

(“Sway,  beginner!  The  tomb  of  Mohammed  from  Bagdad! 

Take  it  away.  Put  it  on  this.”) 

Then,  by  a  mysterious  and  involved  process,  a  Le  t 
and  a  Victim  are  chosen,  the  latter  kneels  in  front  o  : 
former  who  pats  her  back  lightly,  singing  the  while: 

“Beat  the  drum  in  the  courtyard: 

But  for  the  cat,  the  mice  would  eat  us  up — 

Root  and  branch — 

Root  and  branch — 

Tree  and  leaf  and  flower! 

Beat  the  big  drum  in  the  courtyard. 

For  the  father  of  Othman  has  come  from  the  wars. 
The  father  of  Othman  has  planted  a  garden — 

A  green  garden — 

A  red  garden — 

A  garden  silver  and  gold. 

The  father  of  Othman  shouted  a  brave  shout, 

And  the  wall  of  the  garden  fell  from  the  shout. 
Beat  the  drum,  the  big  drum,  in  the  courtyard, 
And  answer: 

What  do  you  want — 

The  hen  or  the  chicken?” 


Achmed  Abdullah 
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“The  hen!”  cries  the  kneeling  girl. 

“ Ouk — ouk — ouk!”  the  Leader  imitates  the  hen’s 
cackle,  and  then  all  the  other  girls  crowd  around  and 
tickle  the  Victim’s  back. 

“Whose  hand  is  on  top?”  asks  Na’ami,  in  her  role 
as  master  of  ceremonies;  and,  if  the  Victim  guesses  right, 
the  girl  she  has  guessed  takes  her  place. 

And  what,  do  you  ask,  happens  if  the  Victim  chooses 
he  chicken  instead  of  the  hen? 

i  W  hy  just  exactly  the  same.  For  children  are  an¬ 
ient  and  wise  and  have,  therefore,  a  sound  and  very 
onstructive  contempt  for  logic  and  drab,  stultifying 
tonsistency. 

The  games  of  the  older  boys  are  a  little  more  athletic, 
ust  as  in  America.  There  is  “Leap  Frog,”  and  a  Pales- 
ine  edition  of  ‘Duck  on  the  Rock,”  an  intricate  ball 
ame  called  “Haddack,”  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
fish  but  means  ‘Stop  where  you  are”;  a  game  called 
Black  Man,”  which  resembles  the  English  “Prisoner’s 
ase”;  and,  in  cool  weather,  “Bee  and  Wasp,”  a  great 
ivorite  with  the  rough  young  Arabs,  in  which  two  boys 
and  back  to  back  with  elbows  locked  and,  jerking 
uickly,  suddenly,  swing  each  other  on  their  backs  al- 
rnately. 

:  HUS  they  played  and  sang  and  danced  in  the  years 
if  seems  decades  ago — before  war  came,  in  the 
tiling  boundlessness  of  a  nation’s  mad  ambition,  bruit- 
rg  afar  the  thunder  word  of  a  mad  kaiser,  echoing  it 
t>m  the  west  to  the  east  of  Europe  and,  beyond,  from 
tjs  heights  of  Quebec  and  the  skyscrapers  of  New  York 
cd  Chicago  to  the  matted  jungles  of  Central  Africa 
and  on,  to  the  cities  and  fields  of  sleeping,  dreaming 
/ia. 

Fhus  they  still  play,  though  war  has  passed  over  the 
Ld,  chilling  the  hearts  of  the  grown  ups  with  the  steel 
ait,  rolling  over  the  fields  and  vineyards  and  orchards 
ad  olive  groves  like  a  sheet  of  smoldering  flame,  yellow, 
brning,  inexorable,  thundering  against  the  hope  of 
unkind,  and  killing  that  hope  .  .  .  nearly — not 

q  te! 

or  there  are  still  the  children  playing  amongst  the 
:  mbling  ruins  of  former  towns  and  villages,  playing 
I  same  games  which  were  once  played  by  the  boy 
Vaham  and  the  young  Mohammed  and  the  gentle 
-  ist  Child.  And  so,  because  of  the  children,  because 
>lheir  foolish  games  and  dances  and  songs,  because  of 
wee  fat  girl-baby  who  called  you  such  an  outrageous 
ine  in  what  was  once,  before  the  Turkish  and  German 
his  swept  over  it,  the  Street  of  the  Mutton-Butchers 
c  will  decide  that  the  East  isn’t  so  bad  after  all,  and 

'  will  decide  to  make  it  yet  better— to  help,  in  other 

Ads. 

loney? 
f  course. 

ut  not  only  money. 

30’  sympathy  and  tolerance  and  understanding. 
r  money  and  sympathy,  to  quote  the  Afghan  saying, 
r‘ ike  food  without  hospitality, 
id— why  shouldn’t  you  give?  Give  back,  rather. 

I  ii  a  tlt^ie  w^at  the  Orient  gave  to  you,  roy- 
nberallv,  not  counting  the  costs  and  the  heart¬ 


burns,  just  for  the  glory  of  giving,  in  the  days  when 
Syria  was  already  civilized,  while  the  Occident  was  only 
about  to  emerge  from  its  chrysalis. 

Rome? 

Yes.  Rome  had  a  measure  of  hackneyed  culture. 
But  its  civilization  was  broken  into  pieces,  and  it  was 
partially  saved  from  complete  ruin  only  by  the  Asians, 
the  Syro-Christians,  who  brought  the  word  of  the  Christ 
across  the  Adriatic  and  tempered  the  traditional  cupid¬ 
ity  and  cruelty  of  the  idol-worshiping  Romans  by  the 
broadly  tolerant  humanity  of  Shem.  It  was  the  Asian 
genius  of  Christ  and  his  Hebrew  apostles  which  saved 
the  Aryan  genius  from  stagnation,  and  brought  the  first 
light  into  the  barbaric  darkness  of  northern  Europe. 

Thus  in  Spain  and  Sicily,  where  the  Arabs  were  the 
first  to  study  chemistry  and  algebra  and  astronomy 
and  medicine  and  music  and  architecture,  endowing 
institutions  of  learning  some  of  which,  like  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  Cordova,  the  oldest  university  in  Europe,  exist 
to  this  day. 

Again  the  spirit  of  the  Orient  flourished  in  Protes¬ 
tantism  and  the  Reformation.  Many  of  the  Protestant 
reformers  were  semi-Jewish,  semi-Oriental  in  spirit.  The 
Decalogue  and  the  Apocalypse  were  studied.  Anti-Trin- 
itarianism  was  preached  in  Siena;  chairs  of  Arab  and 
Hebrew  philosophy  were  founded  at  French  and  Ger¬ 
man  universities;  and  the  Calvinists  and  the  Presbyter¬ 
ians  were  altogether  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  Asia,  in 
sentiment  and  square  force. 

PHUS,  I  repeat,  give  back  to  the  East  a  tithe  of  what 
the  East  gave  to  you,  in  the  days  when  you  were 
poor  and  the  East  was  rich.  Give  it  to  the  children  of 
the  East  who  are  the  faith  and  the  hope  and  the  promise 
of  the  East.  And  give  with  sympathy  and  understand¬ 
ing,  with  tolerance  and  kindliness. 

forget  all  about  religion  and  race  and  tradition. 
Never  mind  if  they  be  Christians  or  Jews  or  Moslims; 
if  they  be  Arabs  or  Armenians  or  Osmanlis  or  Greeks! 
For  true  tolerance  is  far  broader  than  the  limits  of  any 
established  faith.  It  is  as  broad  as  the  sea  and  as  vast 
as  Time.  The  creed  of  mutual  help  is  a  very  old  creed : 
even  amongst  the  troglodytes  chosen  spirits  must  have 
known  it,  the  red-haired  barbarians  of  Gaul  must  have 
heard  of  it,  and  amongst  the  lizard-eating  Arabs  of  pre- 
Islamic  days  it  must  have  found  adherents. 

,  Intrinsic  unselfishness  is  older  than  the  Gospel,  the 
Koran,  or  the  Veda.  Being  at  the  core  of  that  civiliza¬ 
tion  from  which  all  changes  spring,  it  is  in  itself  un¬ 
changeable,  be  it  clothed  in  the  words  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  or  the  Prophet  Mohammed’s  three  great 
principles  of  compassion,  charity,  and  resignation.  It 
is  the  greatest  force  in  the  world,  greater  than  empires 
and  republics  and  democracies. 

And  so,  help  it  along.  With  money.  With  sym¬ 
pathy.  With  tolerance.  Too,  with  a  leavening  bit 
of  humor. 

There  are  the  little  children,  don’t  you  see,  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  the  hope  and  the  promise — and  the  future. 

There  is  that  little  toddling,  brown  girl-baby  in  the 
ruins  of  the  Street  of  the  Mutton-Butchers.  Very 
small.  Really  too  small  to  shift  for  herself. 


UNENDING  LIFE-THE 
GREATEST  QUESTION 


By  E.  S. 

THERE  are  questions 
of  most  unusual  and 
extraordinary  import¬ 
ance  before  the  world,  on  the  answers  to  which 
the  lot  of  nations  and  would-be  nations  seems 
likely  to  depend  for  generations  to  come, 
questions  so  big  and  difficult  that  represen¬ 
tatives  of  all  the  civilized  peoples  have  been 
called  to  the  conference  that  is  trying  to 
settle  some  of  them,  and  not  one  great 
nation  in  good  standing  can  be  spared. 

Certainly  these  are  great  matters,  but  the 
question  that  Easter  annually  puts  to  us  is 
greater  than  any  of  them.  And  it  is  not  a 
question  unconnected  with  those  others,  but 
one  nearly  related  to  them.  For  whether 
the  dead  live  is  something  closely  inter¬ 
woven  with  everything  in  life  and  every 
problem  of  human  existence.  If  death  ends 
all,  life  is  one  thing;  but  if,  as  Easter  dawns 
to  tell  us,  death  is  the  gate  to  a  more  abund¬ 
ant  life  to  which  this  conscious,  curious  life 
we  know  is  all  a  preparation,  then  life  is  quite 
another  matter,  to  belivedand  usednot  solely 
for  visible  gains  and  joys,  but  primarily  with 
a  view  to  things  unseen  and  in  connection 
with  all  the  possibilities  of  those  things. 

Immortality  is  the  most  important  thing 
there  is.  The  belief  in  it  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  belief  a  mind  can  have,  and  is  the 
very  pith  of  religion.  To  go  through  this 
world  without  it  is  like  laying  one’s  course  at 
sea  by  a  compass  in  which  there  is  no  North. 
If  it  is  true  that  death  is  not  the  end  but  the 
beginning — that  this  life  and  this  world  are 
the  gate  to  a  vastly  greater  world  and  life 
— how  may  we  hope  to  manage  with  credit 
our  affairs  here  except  as  we  connect  them 
with  those  affairs  beyond  our  present  vision 
to  which  they  are  related?  How  can  we 
shape  a  course  unless  we  know  where  we  are 
going? 

Columbus  did  it  in  a  way.  He  sailed  by 
faith  to  a  land  unmapped  and  brought  back 
word  that  it  was  there.  And  Christ  went 
into  the  unseen  and  came  back,  and  that  is 
what  Easter  tells  us.  There  never  was  a 
time,  when  belief  in  immortality  was  so 
necessary  to  the  world  as  now.  That  is 
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partly  because  of  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  bereavement  that 
reaches  after  consolation, 
and  partly  because  of  perplexity  and  discour¬ 
agement  that  see  an  old  order  crumbling  and 
look  about  for  courage  to  build  a  new  one. 
Is  life  worth  while  that  is  subject  to  such 
enormous  destructions  and  calamities?  Is 
a  race  worth  continuing  whose  members  can 
contend  and  ravage  so  brutally?  When 
Faith  says  there  is  more  to  it  than  this,  that 
the  young  dead  who  died  won  what  they 
died  for,  that  there  is  that  ahead  for  them, 
and  that  ahead  for  those  who  still  live,  that 
will  be  worth  all  the  struggles  and  the  pains  it 
cost,  it  brings  a  cordial  to  a  world  that  is  very 
near  the  point  of  fainting. 

And  there  are  some  signs,  fallible  enough 
as  yet,  that  the  existence  of  the  life  beyond 
this  may  be  re-certified  with  something  like 
the  assurance  that,  following  the  great  ad¬ 
venture  of  Columbus,  revealed  exactly  to 
Europe  the  western  hemisphere. 

It  is  hard  to  be  confident  about  anything 
still  so  much  in  the  experimental  and  hy¬ 
pothetical  stage  as  psychical  research,  but 
nebulous  and  doubtful  as  it  is,  it  does  seem 
to  be  forging  ahead  into  line  with  other 
branches  of  science,  and  incidentally  to  be 
helping  religious  belief.  Curious  phenomena 
which  seem  to  spell  communication  between 
the  life  ahead  of  us  and  this  life,  and  which 
have  been  under  notice  for  fifty  years  and  of 
record  for  far  longer,  have  been  studied  with 
increasing  attention  and  ability  until  some¬ 
thing  important  seems  to  be  working  out  of 
them.  Happily  they  are  studied  by  people 
as  competent  to  pick  out  truth  from  a  morass 
of  doubtful  testimony  as  any  scientists  alive. 
If  there  is  something  in  them  worth  knowing, 
we  shall  know  it.  If  these  investigations, 
lately  so  disreputable,  serve  finally  to  revive, 
and  spread  and  certify  mankind’s  belief  in 
the  life  to  come,  they  will  do  an  immense 
service  to  a  world  that  sorely  needs  it. 

For  the  world  needs  religion  as  it  never  did 
before,  and  there  cannot  be  a  live  religion 
without  belief  in  immortality.  Given  that, 
and  religion  has  to  follow. 


Greek  refugee  families  huddled  in  a  ruined  Turkish  stable  in- 
Serbia.  They  were  driven  out  of  Macedonia  by  the  Bulgars 


THE  AWAKENING  of  the  CHILDREN 


American  boys  and  girls  take  on  responsibilities 
as  little  citizens  of  the  world 


'THESE  times  conditions 
lange  with  confusing  rapid- 
y.  In  thinking  of  American 
'  I  children  in  connection  with  the  world  problems 
Confronting  us,  I  naturallypicture  them  against  the 
•  ground  of  their  old  school  life.  This  life  was  made 
t  numerous  activities  imposed  upon  them  by 
iult  mind,  which  through  generations  had  devel- 
:'the  notion  that  by  performance  of  stereotyped 
01  tasks  academic,  within  the  walls  of  the  school- 
and  almost  wholly  detached  from  real  life— 
ken  would  by  some  occult  process  eventually 
t  to  be  valuable  citizens. 

•  training  of  past  time  was  given  largely  in  terms 
>  1  tradition  and  upon  theories  of  “school-teaching” 
l  h*d  8rown  up  out  of  the  ages.  It  was  believed, 
aed,  that  when  the  training  was  ended  its  re- 
icts  would  become  real,  active  citizens  in  a  world 
c  swePt  them  forthwith  into  social  relationships 
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that  had  never  been  revealed  to 
them  at  all.  They  wereeducated 
in  an  old  world  and  woke  up  in  a 
new  one.  They  were,  in  effect,  put  through  a  series  of 
academic  gymnastics  which  took  its  inspiration  from  the 
past.  It  did  not  look  forward  to  the  future  with  the 
knowledge  that  these  children  would  pass  immediately 
on  into  adult  life  carrying  forward,  widening,  and 
perfecting  the  activities  in  which  they  had  already  been 
engaged  in  their  school  lives. 

That  was  a  fundamental  mistake.  School  life,  to 
attain  its  greatest  value,  must  be  real  life.  We  have 
passed  into  a  new  stage  of  understanding.  Children 
in  school  are  not  being  prepared  to  live — they  are  living. 
That  is  their  life,  and  it  should  be.  The  function  of  the 
school,  as  well  as  its  courses  of  instruction,  will  be 
changed  from  this  time  forward.  It  will  teach  children 
to  grapple  with  the  problems  which  they  must  face  in 
the  near  future  and  brace  them  for  their  real  responsi- 


then  casting  off  the  traditional  noose.  The  geograp 
of  the  war  countries,  the  history  of  European  comme 
and  trade,  had  already  taken  on  the  color  of  liv 
things.  The  child  mind  was  developing  strength 
strength  that  its  elders  had  never  suspected.  It  \ 
learning  to  walk  alone.  The  school  unquestiona 
played  its  part,  but  in  the  main  this  developm 
was  the  natural  reaction  of  the  child  to  situati 
and  events  which  were  constantly  taking  shape  bef 
his  eyes. 

That  reaction  came  about  simply  because  the  An 
ican  school  child  is  at  bottom  a  good,  wholesome,  f 
minded  American  citizen.  Let  nobody  mist; 
The  child  to-day  is  a  citizen.  1  cannot  see  any  divid 


Joseph’s  ‘‘coat  of  many  colors’’  here  finds  a  grim  rii 
in  the  pitiful,  tattered  garb  of  a  tiny  Serb  refug 


There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  left  dt 
titute  and  mho  are  without  clothing  and  without  fo<. 


bilities  not  only  in  the  commun¬ 
ity,  but  in  the  nation  and  in 
the  world. 

To  the  glory  of  the  American 
teacher  there  was  a  very  per¬ 
ceptible  change  in  school  con¬ 
ditions  between  the  opening  of 
the  war  and  the  time  the  United 
.States  entered  it.  The  broaden¬ 
ing  process,  the  changing  view 
point,  the  expanding  interest 
were  already  in  evidence.  Re¬ 
flecting  the  very  spirit  of  the 
American  people  and  American 
life,  the  wise  teacher  had  de¬ 
veloped  among  her  charges 
higher  ideals  of  fair  play  and 
honest  treatment  which  made 
them  look  askance  at  things  that 
were  happening.  As  the  moral 
factors  involved  in  the  war  situ¬ 
ation  became  more  concrete, 
they  reacted  in  a  very  obvious 
way  upon  the  school  mind.  The 
children  were  reading  the  news; 
they  were  hearing  and  engaging 
in  discussions;  they  were  even 


e  between  the  time  when  a 
ild  is  not  a  citizen  and  when 
is,  and  familiarity  with  the 
irk  and  thought  of  school 
ildren  during  the  period  of  this 
r  has  confirmed  me  in  this  be- 
f.  Of  course,  there  is  a  differ- 
:e  in  children.  Some  are  as 
ture  in  their  judgment  when 
the  sixth  grade  in  school  as 
is  of  thousands  of  adults  who 
thirty-five,  forty,  and  fifty 
irs  of  age.  Bryant  wrote 
hanatopsis”  at  the  age  of 
eteen,  and  a  multitude  of 
iple  cannot  understand  it  at 
age  of  ninety. 

rhe  mind  of  the  American 
ool  child  as  manifested  in 
ted  discussions  regarding  this 
'  was  not  different  from  that 
the  adult  as  revealed  in  the 
>lic  press  and  in  public  meet- 
>,  in  spite  of  the  govern- 
ltal  admonition  that  we 
uld  maintain  a  strict  neutral- 
These  children  had  a  full 
reciation  of  the  situation.  1 1 
<,  to  be  sure,  such  form  as 
it  be  expected  of  an  imma- 
mind;  but  the  differencewas 
in  degree  and  not  in  kind, 
lie  child  shows  gradual  de- 
pment  in  mathematical  abil- 
in  the  same  way  he  shows  a 
ually  developed  sense  of  - 


These  three  little  Serbs  and  their  garb  strikingly  portrav  the 
utter  destitution  to  which  their  people  have  been  reduced 


responsibility.  This  sense  was  greatly  accel- 
id  when  he  saw  the  peoples  of  the  world  joining 
Hc  in  opposition  to  a  force  against  which  his 


ment  and  his  very  nature  alike  recoiled.  It 
due  primarily  to  the  real  American  ideals  which 
been  implanted  in  his  soul  and  heart.  It  was 
idea  in  teaching  that  we  should  develop  freedom 
ought  as  well  as  of  act;  it  was  our  notion  that  we 

!ld  help  people  who  were  unfairly  treated.  While 
of  us  had  not  then  been  thinking  in  terms  of  world 
onship,  we  were  nevertheless  developing  in 
ren  this  spirit  of  fair  play  which  is  at  the  basis 
e  world  idea.” 

the  first  stages  of  the  war,  when  the  Germans 
1  orging  over  Belgium,  these  children  reduced  the 
tion  to  its  simplest  terms.  They  saw  a  great  and 
i  power  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  weak, 
Jthey  built  up  a  belief  out  of  their  own  judicial 
'•y,  their  own  sense  of  fair  play.  They  laid  the 
1  lation  of  the  sympathy  which  afterward  blossomed 
1  mmense  and  potent  activity  in  the  war,  and  which 
*s  about  to  take  a  still  greater  step  in  outreaching 
Tin8  hand  to  the  children  of  other  lands  who  were 
ar  s  innocent  victims. 

r?  8<:"esis  °[  the  thing  was  in  the  children  them- 
'  •  With  this  feeling  as  a  starting  point  they  were 


eager  to  show  to  the  world  that  they  were  “distinctly 
unneutral.”  They  were  taking  sides. 

So  when  the  United  States  entered  the  war  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  ready  to  back  it  to  a  child.  Then  along 
came  the  Red  Cross,  organizing  and  consolidating 
the  non-combatant  forces  of  the  country.  “Here,” 
it  said,  is  an  immense  volume  of  energy  going  to  waste. 
We  are  using  everyone,  men  and  women.  Here  are  the 
children;  let’s  organize  them.” 

The  result  was  simply  paralyzing.  Ten  million 
children  rushed  to  membership  in  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 
They  seized  as  avidly  upon  an  opportunity  to  release 
their  energies  and  demonstrate  their  belief  as  did  the 
nation  at  large.  In  fact,  before  there  was  any  attempt 
to  organize  the  children  they  were  organizing  them¬ 
selves.  All  over  the  country,  since  the  natural  work¬ 
shop  and  social  gathering  place  of  the  children  was  at 
school,  they  were  asking  the  teachers  what  they  could 
do  to  help.  They  recognized  that  they  could  not  work 
alone  any  more  than  a  man  could  fight  alone.  Here 
cajme  the  acid  test  of  the  efficiency  of  the  American 
school.  The  desire  on  the  part  of  the  children  to  use  the 
school  as  a  factor  for  social  accomplishment  gave  to 
the  schoolmaster  convincing  proof  that  the  school,  to 
fulfill  its  highest  mission,  must  attach  itself  to  real 
purposes  in  life,  that  it  must  assume  a  place  of  re- 


sponsibility  in  the  progress  of 
social  movements.  It  could 
no  longer  simply  stand  aside 
and  continue  to  do  the  thing 
it  had  done  for  decades; 
namely,  to  teach  the  “three 
R’s”  in  the  traditional  man¬ 
ner,  hoping  that  somehow 
these  commodities  might  be 
converted  by  the  alchemy  of 
the  child’s  genius  to  some¬ 
thing  worth  while  in  society. 

There  is  another  conspicu¬ 
ous  element  in  the  change 
which  has  taken  place.  Under 
the  old  order  we  lived  upon 
the  hope  that  after  a  while 
the  children  would  blossom 
out  into  citizens.  Those  who 
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Woodworking.  High  set 
boys  making  packing  a 


few  scholars  above  the  r 
jority  who  were  before  s 
posed  to  be  stupid.  Th 
is  a  new  spur  which  dri 
them  forward,  a  new  dem; 
which  pulls  them  up;  we  f 
in  them  inherent  and  uns 
pected  faculties.  The  quai 
of  citizenship  in  any  natior 
in  the  world  depends  upon 
level  on  which  the  thinkin 
done,  and  the  strength 
^hatcitizenship  depends  uj 
the  extent  to  which  it 
organized  toward  useful  er 
So  the  big  world  prob 
challenged  the  attention 
every  boy  and  girl  in  Am 
can  schools,  simply  becaus 


had  a  natural  gift  for  blossoming  did  blossom  out,  but 
there  was  a  great  multitude  of  the  average  who  never 
got  far  beyond  the  bud.  The  injection  of  this  new  fac¬ 
tor  of  cooperation,  the  new  stimulus,  picks  up  the  in¬ 
ferior  boy  and  gives  him  an  impetus,  under  which  he 
often  outstrips  the  prize  scholar.  This  education  along 
new  lines,  this  new  motive  force,  operates  to  raise  the 
average.  It  does  away  with  the  upstanding  of  a 


was  challenging  the  world  itself  and  they  recogr.  i 
themselves  as  parts  of  the  world.  It  said  to  tl  . 
“Shall  we  lose  these  principles  of  freedom  which  e 
have  been  trained  to  believe  in?’’  They  wanted* 
outlet;  they  had  to  have  it,  the  same  as  millions  of  gr® 
people  in  France,  in  England,  in  Italy,  and  in  Austr.  i* 
They  were  simply  expressing  in  action  what  is  inhe  i 
in  human  nature — a  desire  to  be  free.  They  were  wil  - 


value  of  organization.  They 
saw  that  to  accomplish  any¬ 
thing,  good  or  evil,  they  must 
organize,  that  far  greater 
force  can  be  exercised  and  far 
more  accomplished  with 
organization  than  without  it. 
They  saw  furthermore  that 
this  coordination  of  social 
forces  extended  far  beyond 
their  little  school-house  or 
their  community,  or  their 
State,  or  their  Nation;  that 
they  were,  in  fact,  taking  part 
in  a  great  world  enterprise. 

Out  of  that  consciousness 
they  have  seized  upon  a  great 
inspiration,  which  absolutely 
will  not  fail  nor  cease.  They 

Junior  Red  Cross  members 
at  work  on  refugee  garments 


eager  to  do  their  share 
to  make  every  sacrifice 
issary  for  the  accomplish- 
t  of  the  great  purpose, 
he  school  must  always  be 
onsive  to  the  social  move- 
ts.  It  must  look  forward 
lad  of  backward,  and 
t  so  order  its  work  that 
Iren  may  be  actually  par- 
ating  in  the  life  of  their 
1  or  city,  helping  to  solve 
il  problems.  American 
Iren  went  into  war  work 
irstanding  that  there  was 
bnormal  condition  in  the 
d  which  must  be  met, 
following  which  we  were 
-oceed  with  the  promised 


ng  blankets  and  comforts 
Samples  of  material 


% 


^cement  of  civilization  and  with  the  development 
3:hout  the  world  of  a  system  which  would  permit 
F  to  live  in  freedom. 

aow  they  thought  that.  They  did  not  think 
hr  was  going  to  last  forever;  they  hoped  and 
e?d  it  would  end  with  victory,  and  that  thereby 
"rid  would  be  made  a  purer  and  better  place  to 
:  In  helping  to  meet  the  issue  they  learned  the 


cannot  look  upon  the  thing  they  have  been  doing  as  a 
local  enterprise,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  most 
of  their  energies  were  spent  in  behalf  of  people  far 
removed  from  their  locality.  They  made  things  for 
soldiers  going  abroad.  Their  minds  were  turned  out¬ 
ward  into  the  world,  and  the  world  was  revealed  to 
them  at  last  in  a  clear  light.  They  were  rapidly 
becoming  parts  of  the  big  picture.  They  were  making 
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refugee  garments.  Why?  Because  they  saw  in  the 
published  stories  and  pictures  of  the  war  the  people 
of  France  and  Belgium,  living  in  continual  peril  just 
behind  the  lines  and  in  dire  and  desperate  need  of  the 
things  they  made.  To-day  these  American  children 
recognize  to  the  full  the  necessity  of  standing  side  by 
side  with  people  in  any  part  of  the  world  in  behalf  of 
the  principles  of  democracy  and  freedom  and  justice, 
just  as  they  would  take  the  part  of  the  wronged  or  the 
unfortunate  in  their  home  villages.  For  children,  as 
well  as  for  grown-ups,  the  time  has  come  when  they 
cannot  escape  association  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  cannot  live  any  longer  in  blind  ignorance  of  the 
ways  and  wants  of  other  countries. 

The  epochal  experience  through  which  the  childhood 
of  this  generation  has  passed  has  developed  a  mature 
breadth  of  vision.  In  the  very  process  of  helping  these 
people  there  has  been  developed  a  fund  of  sympathy 
which  has  reacted  in  a  wonderful  way  upon  the  child 
life  of  America.  It  is  hard  to  explain  on  psychological 
lines,  but  we  know  that  people,  old  and  young,  take 
pride  in  anything  they  have  done  which  is  accepted 
by  their  fellows  as  meritorious.  When  the  children 
saw  a  chance  to  serve  others  and  realized  that  service 
is  one  of  the  fundamental  things  in  life,  they  developed 
out  of  it  a  spiritual  uplift  and  a  habit  of  helpfulness 
which  was  painfully  lacking  in  the  children  of  the  past 
and,  for  that  matter,  in  the  adult  as  well.  To-day,  with 
the  war  behind  us,  this  spirit  is  straining  at  the  leash. 
The  new  power  to  do,  the  new  impulse  to  give,  is  waiting 
for  a  new  object,  a  new  mission,  a  new  field  and 
formula. 

It  is  not  service  only.  Service  untempered  by  any 
higher  motive  merely  militarizes  the  action.  You 
must  develop  an  active  unselfishness  and  a  pervasive 
feeling  of  fraternity.  The  world  may  be  organized 
to  the  last  whisper  of  efficiency  but,  after  all,  what  it 
goes  round  on  is  sentiment.  It  is  the  heart  that  tells 
the  story,  that  leads  to  world  movements — the  heart 
and  the  imagination.  If  all  this  awakening  and  organ¬ 
ized  effort  was  simply  a  mechanical  business  the  machine 
would  inevitably  run  down.  Add  to  it  the  power 
of  sentiment  and  love  of  humankind  and  you  have  got 
a  force  that  knows  no  bounds.  That  is  perpetual  mo¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  thing  that  will  forever  stretch  the  hands 
of  help  across  the  sea. 

There  is  to  everyone  a  certain  gratification  in  feeling 
that  somebody  needs  him.  The  man  or  the  child  who 
is  convinced  that  nobody  needs  him  is  headed  to 
despair.  These  children  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
world  needed  them,  and  in  that  moment  a  new  day 
dawned  for  them. 

Combination  of  thought  has  great  potency.  In  the 
combination  and  organization  of  these  millions  of  chil¬ 
dren  under  the  guidance  and  symbol  of  the  Red  Cross, 
there  was  born  a  tremendous  force  of  sentifnent,  a 
compelling  volume  of  energy  which  can  be  hampered 
or  halted  only  at  the  expense  of  the  entire  child  life  of 
this  country.  When  we  were  fighting  the  war  we  de¬ 
clared  the  children  in  and  they  gave  a  wonderful  ac¬ 
count  of  themselves.  Now,  when  we  are  about  to  pass 
to  the  next  and  the  greater  stage,  we  certainly  cannot 


declare  them  out  without  paying  the  penalty  thi 
all  the  future  years. 

The  impulse  to  help  others  has  found  outlet  in 
berless  good  works  of  a  local  character.  The 
which  is  being  inaugurated  in  the  State  of  Minn 
sets  up  a  great  system  of  social  help,  extending  froi 
home,  the  school,  the  community,  to  wherever  th 
pain  and  sickness.  The  whole  situation  growin 
of  the  war  has  made  the  children  see  clearly  tha 
coming  down  to  a  man-to-man  proposition  in  fair 
but  this  accumulated  force  demands  .a  larger  0 
and  a  wider  field.  Out  of  this  new-born  sense  c 
tice  and  fair  play  and  generosity  they  say,  “W 
carry  on.  We  want  to  help  these  foreign  childrc 

Now  how  is  this  desire  for  service,  this  nev: 
wider  understanding,  to  be  crystallized  into  actio 
result? 

There  are  thousands  of  children  in  all  the  f< 
countries  involved  in  this  war  who  have  suffered  I 
sically,  mentally,  and  morally  because  of  the  de 
tions  which  were  forced  upon  them.  There  are  1 
dreds  of  thousands  of  children,  left  destitute  b(  1 
their  parents,  one  or  both,  have  vanished  in  the  1 
struggle,  M10  are  without  clothing  and  without  « 
They  need  the  very  best  nourishment  obtainable 
der  to  be  built  up  physically.  I  am  told  that  » 
are  in  these  countries  thousands  of  children,  be  ( 
fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  are  th  • 
four  years  backward  in  physical  development,  i 
need  care  now,  and  upon  that  care  hangs  in  at 
measure  the  future  of  these  countries.  Childr  . 
dying  all  over  Europe  from  exposure  because  I 
lack  of  clothing  and  of  shelter.  In  Siberia  ther* 
six  thousand  children  who  were  taken  there  to  be  t 
farms,  in  order  to  get  them  out  of  the  dreadful  n 
tions  prevailing  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow.  I  I 
hurly-burly  that  developed  in  Siberia  they  were  i| 
forgotten.  They  ran  wild  in  the  woods.  Th  i 
acorns  and  roots,  and  much  of  the  time  had  notig 
eat.  When  winter  came  on  hundreds  of  them  sri 
and  froze  to  death.  The  Red  Cross  took  d 
hundred  of  them  to  Vladivostok,  housed  and  f  a 
clothed  them.  The  whole  European  and  Asia  I 
panse,  from  Brest  to  the  Yellow  Sea,  is  an  un A 
panorama  of  misery,  and  in  these  lands  as  elsew  ft 
is  the  children  that  must  carry  the  burden  of  '-t 
ture.  The  question  is,  “Are  we  not  bound  th 
the  children  of  those  countries?  What  can  we  >v 
them?  Are  we  not  serving  our  own  best  inter  s 
following  to  the  letter  the  creed  of  unselfishness 

It  all  comes  back  to  something  which  is  quite  .1 
mental:  that  when  you  have  helped  somebody  e  ) 
have  helped  yourself.  The  children  of  Americ  * 
have  shown,  are  ready  and  eager  to  do,  and  Ilf 
mediate  future  will  bring  proof  of  the  perm 
of  the  new  philosophy  which  the  war  - 
them. 

The  children  of  America  will  earn  and  give  ;  l< 
a  half-million  dollars  a  year,  so  long  as  it  may  be® 
sary,  to  support  projects  for  carrying  relief  to  the 
ing  children  of  foreign  lands.  This  is  an  appM* 
sum,  but  it  is  within  their  power  and  within  th"-' 


leir  willingness.  They  have  ceased  to  be  a  de- 
ent  factor  in  the  economic  life  of  the  nation, 
e  system  for  the  collection  and  distribution  of 
funds  is  now  being  perfected.  The  relief  work 
indoubtedly  be  done  through  the  Red  Cross  Coiti¬ 
ons  as  they  are  extended,  and  later  through  or¬ 
ations  in  the  countries  in  which  the  work  is  to  be 
On  this  side,  the  children  of  every  hamlet  and 
with  an  improved  organization,  will  be  busily 
;ed  the  year  round  in  contriving  methods  of  making 
arning,  of  saving  and  giving,  in  order  that  these 
may  be  made  available  for  this  purpose.  We  have 
United  States  twenty-three  million  children,  rang- 
age  from  four  to  twenty  years.  In  three  hundred 
land  schools,  a  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  of 
■  are  one-room  rural  schools,  there  will  be  employed 
me  method  that  has  been  used  in  the  past, 
^almost  every  school  system  there  will  be  a  Red 
!  School  Committee  whose  function  it  will  be  to 
yate  and  maintain  interest  in  all  the  Red  Cross 
ues  in  which  the  children  may  engage.  They 
lrnish  suggestions  for  utilizing  the  school  plant 
rning  this  money,  thus  making  the  school  into  a 
j* s*  institution  organized  for  effective  social  service, 
re  will  be  a  treasurer  in  this  school  committee 
'  ill  handle  the  contributions  of  money  from  the 
<s  schools.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  membership 
vl  be  sent  to  National  Headquarters  to  be  applied 
e‘f  work.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  School  Com- 
t  to  work  with  the  children  in  making  use  of  the 
:  Ing  ^nd  in  local  forms  of  social  helpfulness.  We 
11  ie  great  idea  of  international  service  to  work  its  way 
lothe  community  so  that  children  everywhere,  even 
h  farthest  village,  will  be  trained  to  discover  things 
1  iaily  life  about  them  which  they  never  saw  before. 
"5e  to  build  up  in  this  country  a  system  by  which 


simple  acts  of  unselfishness  may  be  dignified  and  nation¬ 
alized.  We  are,  in  other  words,  starting  out  to  teach 
service,  to  make  the  children  see  that,  after  all,  the  things 
they  learn  in  arithmetic  and  spelling  and  English  are 
simply  forms  of  equipment  to  help  them  in  performing 
their  real  function  in  life,  namely:  to  help  others  rather 
than  to  get  things  for  themselves. 

At  National  Headquarters  there  will  be  a  bureau 
which  will  be  in  constant  contact  with  the  work  abroad 
and  which  will  prepare  material  to  be  sent  to  schools 
throughout  the  country,  telling  what  is  being  done  in 
foreign  lands.  These  reports  will  be  prepared  in  the 
form  of  a  manual  for  the  use  of  the  teacher,  enabling  her 
to  show  to  the  children  the  actual  work  that  they 
have  accomplished. 

In  actual  material  relief  the  value  of  this  effort  will 
run  into  the  millions.  It  will  be  a  demonstration 
unparalled  in  history,  of  cooperative  effort  by  children 
on  one  side  of  the  earth  in  behalf  of  the  children  on  the 
other  side.  Even  if  it  does  not  go  beyond  that,  the 
memory,  the  example  set  to  all  future  generations,  will 
be  such  that  there  can  never  be  again  the  indifference 
and  selfishness  which,  such  a  little  time  ago,  was  domi¬ 
nant  throughout  the  world. 

This  movement  will  develop,  as  it  proceeds,  an 
international  friendship  and  understanding  which  will 
do  more  than  any  other  thing,  or  perhaps  all  other 
things,  to  bring  the  sentiment  and  kindly  feeling 
which  must  underlie  any  properly  constituted  League 
of  Nations.  On  its  purely  educational  side  it  opens  a 
field  that  is  absolutely  boundless.  Thus,  as  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  their  own  sympathy  and  outgiving  for 
others,  there  are  coming  back  to  the  children  of  America 
a  wealth  of  world  knowledge,  a  breadth  of  vision,  and  a 
consciousness  of  high  achievement  which  neither  they 
nor  their  elders  have  ever  dreamed  of. 


THE 


MOTHERLY  SOLDIER 

By  Coningsby  Dawson,  Lieut.,  C.F.A. 

Author  of  “ Living  Bayonets ”  “The  Glory  of  the  Trenches,”  etc. 


THE  soldier  stands  out  in 
history  as  the  type  of  every¬ 
thing  that  is  primitive,  or¬ 
ganized  in  its  cruelty  and  stupid. 

“Brutal  and  licentious”  soldiery — 
these  are  the  adjectives  which  are 
usually  coupled  in  describing  armed 
men  as  a  mob.  When  described 
by  their  friends,  they  are  depicted 
as  terrible  fellows,  swaggering  in 
their  vices,  lawless  in  their  passions, 
careless  of  domestic  ties,  contempt¬ 
uous  of  tenderness,  honorable  only 
in  their  willingness  to  die  jestingly 
for  almost  any  cause.  There  have 
been  other  types  of  soldiers — the 
Havelocks,  the  Philip  Sydneys,  the 
“Chinese”  Gordons — but  these  are 
rare.  It  was  not  the  soldier  who 
gave  to  medieval  society  the  dream 
of  chivalry — it  was  the  imagination  of  the  poets.  Your 
crusader  was  only  a  camouflaged  highwayman,  tem¬ 
porarily  privileged  to  murder  and  rob  because  he  car¬ 
ried  the  cross  of  Christ  upon  his  breast.  At  the  period 
when  the  romantic  dream  of  chivalry  was  most  in 
fashion,  social  manners  were  at  their  coarsest. 

When  Germany  went  to  European  war,  the  standard 
of  conduct  which  she  established  for  her  soldiery  was 
strictly  historic.  She  was  sufficiently  cold-blooded  to 
announce  publicly  that  she  accepted  that  convention. 
Soldiers  were  the  kind  of  people  who  platted  crowns  of 
thorns  and  set  them  jeeringly  upon  the  brows  of  the 
victims  whom  armed  might  proposed  to  exterminate. 
So  when  Germany  declared  her  purpose  of  carrying 
frightfulness  across  her  neighbors’  thresholds,  she  was 
acting  according  to  age-old  military  tradition.  If  chil¬ 
dren  were  trampled  in  the  dash  for  conquest  and  women 
were  ravished  in  the  heat  of  the  blood-lust,  these  were 
incidents  indispensable  to  all  wars.  Wars  are  soonest 
ended  which  strike  most  terror,  and  the  people  most 
easily  frightened  are  civilians.  It  would  have  been  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  Germany  argued,  to  ask  a  man 
to  be  a  soldier  and  at  the  same  time  a  gentleman. 
Gentleness  is  not  necessary  to  the  spiritual  equipment 
of  men  whose  profession  is  killing.  So  when  the  Kaiser 


called  upon  his  armies  to  coij 
themselves  as  Huns,  he  wai 
manding  that  they  should  sjl 
the  manner  most  economi 
their  country  and  most  consl 
with  their  profession. 

In  August,  1914 — let  us  c(| 
it — this  is  how  we  supposed 
all  soldiers  would  act.  The 
dread  of  our  womenfolk  in  se 
us  to  war  was  that',  under  the 
of  slaughter,  we  would  beha 
a  similar  manner.  That  we  s 
find  ourselves  compelled  b; 
cumstances  to  behave  in  this 
ner  was  the  forefront  horror; 
we  men  in  khaki  had  for  our- 
It  was  contrary  to  our  reaso 
experience  to  believe  that  am 
however  lofty  his  civilian  r 
could  become  a  soldier  and  go  to  killing  his  f 
without  becoming  brutal.  The  having  to  become  ; 
seemed  as  much  a  part  of  the  civilian  soldier’s  pa  | 
sacrifice  as  the  losing  of  an  arm  or  leg. 

When  the  German  armies  were  perpetrating  un 
able  indecencies  in  Belgium  during  their  rec 
bouts  of  drunkenness,  there  were  apologists  i 
Allied  countries  who  warned  us  not  to  proto- 
loudly,  as  our  khaki  chaps  would  act  in  precise1 
same  way  if  ever  they  crossed  the  Rhine  victor;. 
Such  doubting  Thomases  did  not  know  the  sp 
qualities  of  their  own  race;  they  under-estimatt 
reverence  for  home  and  children  and  women  tha 
of  British-American  traditions  carry  with  then 
the  farthest  corners  and  worst  abominations  ■ 
and  experience.  At  the  root  of  the  British-Am) 
instinct  for  cleanliness  is  the  love  of  children, 
far  countries  to  which  so  many  have  to  journe 
they  may  recognize  themselves  at  their  best  and  w 
there  arrives  for  each  a  crisi:  01  self-knowledge  f 
as  Christ  said  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  “he  camewhl 
was.”  The  real  test  of  a  man  at  such  a  time  1 
wholesomeness  of  the  thought  that  he  first  turn 
order  that  he  may  retrieve  himself.  The  Proji 
first  thought  was  of  his  father.  “  I  will  arise  ancP 


JJ/HEH  we  asked  Lieutenant 
Coningsby  Dawson  to  write  us 
something  about  the  children  of 
France  as  he  knew  them,  and  some¬ 
thing  of  their  influence  on  the 
English  and  American  soldiers,  he 
saw  not  only  the  real  children — 
their  influence  for  good,  their  daily 
appeal  to  the  best  in  the  soldiers — 
but  he  grasped  the  idea  in  a  larger 
way.  For  he  realised  that  the 
soldiers  themselves  were  children — 
lonely  and  homesick,  weak  and  help¬ 
less  in  the  midst  of  the  blasting  dan¬ 
gers  around  them.  He  saw  them 
depending  on  each  other,  helping 
each  other,  sacrificing  their  comfort 
and  possibly  their  lives,  for  ideals 
and  hopes  that  are  strongest 
after  all  in  the  days  of  childhood. 


THE  CHILD-LOVING  DOUGHBOY  IN  FRANCE 
FOUR  PAINTINGS  BY  HENRY  J.  SOULEN 
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“One  saw  what  war  had  made  children 
mean  io  men  when  we  marched, 
hack  of  the  lines  to  train  or  rest" 


“  The  children  of  France  have  some  mem¬ 
ories  which  will  make  for  international 
kindness  when  our  generation  has  passed” 


"Before  an  attack  the  uppermost  thought 
which  most  of  us  had,  was  ‘I  wish,  if  I  go 
west  to-da  v,  I  had  a  kid  to  leave  behind  me  ’  ” 


Coningsby  Dawson 
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father  and  will  say  unto  him, ‘Father,  .  .  . ’  ”  The 

n  of  British-American  tradition  thinks  of  children 

lot  necessarily  of  the  children  he  has;  very  often 

y  of  the  dream-children  he  may  deserve,  if  he’s 

kv.  “I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  children  and  will 

unto  them,  ‘Children,  .  .  .  So  he  takes  the 

rest  little  child  upon  his  knee,  even  though  it  be  a 

•man’s  of  the  occupied  territory,  and  he  feels  happy 

I  restored. 

. 

)ur  men  have  reversed  the  history  of  the  first  years 
he  war.,  They  have  invaded  the  invaders.;  They 
e  occupied  the  territories  of  a  nation  of  land- 
bbers.  They  have  crossed  the  Rhine  as  fighting 
i  and  have  conducted  themselves  as  gentlemen — a 
ibined  performance  which  the  Kaiser  considered  to 
incompatible  with  the  military  profession.  The 
iderful  truth  about  war  as  the  Allies  have  waged  it 
lat,  far  from  brutalizing,  it  has  made  our  men  more 
ier.  c 

or  it  isn’t  the  fighting  that  makes  brutes  of  men; 
the  cause  in  which  they  fight.  If  the  cause  is  plun- 
and  the  spread  of  frightfulness,  they  act  like  the 
is  in  Belgium.  If  the  cause  is  the  protecting  of  the 
'otected  and  the  compassionate  shielding  of  the 
ibly  violated,  they  act  in  the  hour  of  conquest  like 
British  Americans  in  Germany.  Men  in  the  mo- 
t  of  triumph  do  not  commit  the  sins  which  they 
ngered  their  lives  to  punish  in  the  long  months  of 
air. 

tave  served  with  both  the  Americans  and  British 
e  front,  and  have  counted  the  fighting  mem  of  both 
•ns  among  my  pals.  They  were  civilians  transform- 
lto  soldiers  and  sent  to  France  for  the  one  and 
purpose  of  killing  Germans.  Their  orders  and 
inclination  were  to  kill  as  many  Germans,  and  to 
t  the  performance  as  often  as  was  humanly  pos- 
The  game  was  to  put  the  largest  number  out  of 
ess  before  you  got  put  out  of  business  yourself, 
pirit  in  which  to  accomplish  this  feat  was  to  do  it 
•ut  rancor,  but  with  a  machine-like  precision,  as 
[h  you  yourself  were  Death.  In  looking  back’  on 
pals,  now  that  war  is  ended,  I  can  say  honestly 
hey  were  the  least  cruel  lot  of  -  - 
have  ever  met. 

memories  of  them  when  we 
n  the  line  arc  not  so  much  of 
fighting  as  of  their  sharing. 

(wasn’t  a  thing  too  small  or 
nsiderate  that  they  wouldn’t 
a  chap.  Everything  which 
d  was  possessed  in  common, 
t  if  few  of  us  had  much, 
were  none  of  us  who  went 
‘t.  This  genius  for  sharing 
ed  every  one  from  the 

[?ter  to  the  colonel,  and  made 
-out  of  rank. 

August,  in  an  attack,  I  had 
j  an  opening  in  some  wooded 
ny  which  was  swept  by  shell 
achine-gun  fire.  The  open- 
vsso  narrow  and  the  fire  so 


EDWARD  HUNGERFORD 


ALL  who  have  read  Mr.  H lin¬ 
ger ford’ s  articles  on  the  rail¬ 
roads  of  the  United  States  pub¬ 
lished  in  various  periodicals,  who 
have  followed  with  him  the  brilliant 
outlining  of  a  railroad’s  problems, 
its  successes  and  its  ambitions ,  will 
realise  how  able  a  man  he  is  to  tell 
us  about  “France  Reincarnate .” 
He  brings  before  us,  in  his  article 
m  the  June  Magazine,  France 
already  in  the  starting  tide  of  re¬ 
construction,  her  plans,  her  fore¬ 
sight,  her  intelligence,  and  her  love 
of  beauty .  IV e  see  her  grappling  with 
reconstruction  in  a  masterly  way; 
we  see  her  dauntless  spirit  'moving 
forward  to  its  peace-time  tasks. 


intense  that  for  a  time  our  advance  was  held  up.  We 
were  nailed  in  a  shallow  gutter  of  a  trench;  to  move 
or  expose  yourself  was  to  become  a  target  for  the  enemy. 
Presently,  from  a  piece  of  cover  about  eighty  yards 
away,  I  saw  an  infantryman  crawling  back  to.  me. 
When  a  shell  fell  near  him,  he  would  flatten  himself; 
then,  behind  the  screen  of  smoke  and  dust,  he  would 
creep  on.  I  supposed  that  he  was  bringing  me  some 
important  message.  When  he  had  rolled  into  the 
trench  I  found  that,  in  addition  to  his  fighting-kit,  he 
had  a  parcel  strung  on  to  the  hook  of  his  belt. 

“  I  got  this  la'st  night,  sir,”  he  said.  “  My  mother  in 
Hamilton,  she  sent  it.  It  came  just  as  we  were  moving 
in  for  the  attack,  so  I  brought  it  up  with’ me.”  He 
was  tearing  off  the  paper  wrappings  as  he  spoke  and 
producing  cake,  maple  sugar,  and  other  delicacies.  ‘‘I 
saw  you  back  here  and  thought  you  might  be  hungry.” 

He  d  risked  his  life  under  shell  fire  because  he  thought 
I  might  be  hungry.  I  was  an  officer  and  he  was  a  pri¬ 
vate.  I  wasn  t  his  officer  and  I  didn’t  belong  to  his 
branch  of  the  service.  But  he  had  something  which  I 
had  not;  so,  without  giving  a  thought  to  the  danger, 
he  had  come  back  to  me  on  his  hands  and  knees  to  share. 

It  sounds  absurd,  I  know,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  up 
front  we  fighting  men  contrived  to  get  a  kind  of  moth¬ 
erly  feeling  for  one  another.  We  were  all  so  weak  when 
considered  separately,  so  liable  to  wounds  and  deatjh; 
we  were  strong  only  when  wd  stood  together.-;;  Tilis 
maternal  feeling  which  men  developed  showellD’tsfelf 
in  a  special  direction  when  the  danger  was  most  intense. 
The  moment  before  an  attack,  the  uppermost  thought 
which  most  of  us  had  was,  “  I  wish,  if  I  go  west  to-day, 

I  had  a  kid 'to  leave  behind  me.”  ;_y,  ' 

It  wasn  t  the  father  in  the  man  speaking  there,  for 
the  paternal  instinct  rarely  makes  itself  felt  until  the 
child  is  already  in  the  world.  It  was  the  woman  speak¬ 
ing,  who  lies  hidden  in  the  heart  of  every  man. 

One  saw  what  war  had  made  children  mean  to  men 
w  hen  we  marched  back  of  the  line  to  train  or  rest.  The 
refugee  kiddies  became  our  fighting  men’s  firmest 
friends.  They  watched  them  with  admiring  eyes  while 
parades  were  being  held,  and  claimed  them  directly 
parades  were  ended. 

If  I  know  anything  about  my  pals 
in  khaki,  they  are  coming  back 
with  a  keener  sense  of  motherhood 
than  is  possessed  by  many  of  the 
girls  whom  they  will  marry.  They 
have  gazed  into  the  eyes  of  death; 
they  have  lived  in  a  world  where 
no  children  grow;  they  have  known 
the  horror  of  a  life  which  ends 
abruptly,  leaving  no  younger  self 
to  carry  on  into  the  future.  They 
have  journeyed  spendthrift  into 
the  Far  Country  of  Sacrifice,  and 
have  realized  the  worth  of  all  that 
they  forewent.  Now  that  the  war 
is  ended  and  they  can  be  generous  to 
themselves,  they  are.saying,  “I  will 
arise  and  go  to  my  dreams  and  will 
say  unto  them,  ‘Children,  .  . 


DO  YOU  remember  your  school  days? 

When  the  thought  of  a  visit  to  the 
principal’s  office  affected  you  with 
the  feeling  of  dread,  and  the  figure  of  the 
principal  clung  to  your  dreams  like  some 
great  cold,  inhuman  power?  Do  you  re¬ 
member  with  what  squirming  impatience 
you  waited  for  the  final  bell  to  sound  for 
your  release?  And  how  glad  you  were  to 
get  away  from  the  teachers  and  the  same  old  chairs 
and  the  same  old  desks  and  to  run  out  into  the  air 
where  you  would  do  your  best  to  forget  that  such  a 
thing  as  school  and  necessary  education  existed? 

Fancy,  if  you  do  remember,  a  school  in  which  a 
youngster,  whenever  he  is  free,  may  wander  into  the 
principal’s  office  and  exchange  smiles  with  the  principal 
or  ask  him  questions;  in  which,  when  the  day’s  pre¬ 
scribed  work  is  over,  children  remain  to  play  or  continue 
with  special  work  of  their  liking,  either  in  groups  under 
the  leadership  of  one  of  their  number  or  in  the  compan¬ 
ionship  of  their  teachers.  It  is  a  school  based  on  the 
theory  that  laughter  and  joy  are  good  for  the  soul,  and 
that  children  will  work  best  if  they  are  made  to  feel  that 
the  school  exists  only  to  interest  and  benefit  them,  and 
that  they  are  not  there  simply  to  justify,  and  to  be 
moulded  into,  the  shape  of  some  educational  theory  and 
standard. 

Angelo  Patri  is  the  principal  of  such  a  school  in  New 
York  City.  Where  he  works  the  school  is  not  an  im¬ 
posing  cold  edifice  of  brick  lying  somberly  silent  formost 
of  the  hours  of  the  day,  but  is  a  busy  meeting-place 


By  Leon 

Illustrated 


LJ  ERE  is  the  story 
school  made  vital  i 
sort  of  school,  whatever  i 
age,  you,  yourself,  woult  1 
to  attend.  Because  you  .  i 
he  yourself;  because  i 
would  find  joy  in  your  1 1 


from  which  the  brim¬ 
ming  vitality  of  many 
interests  radiates 
throughout  its  imme¬ 
diate  neighborhood — ■ 
coloring  the  lives  of  the 
children,  guiding  them, 
making  them  feel  the 

value  and  joy  of  social  life,  and  penetrating  into  1 
homes.  It  is  the  heart  of  the  community. 

This  achievement,  the  accomplishments  he  h. 
show,  are  inseparable  from  the  personality  of 
Patri.  While  he  is  a  philosopher  who  has  human 
by  the  application  of  personal  interest  and  ho 
precepts,  the  cold  and  scientific  processes  that  s 
the  daily  life  of  the  child  and  its  relation  to  the 
munity,  he  claims  that  he  has  no  new  ideas;  th. 
has  merely  succeeded  in  putting  sane  social  and  ec 
tional  ideas  to  work  in  the  practical  life  of  chili 
parents,  and  teachers.  If  he  has  succeeded,  it  is  be^ 
his  personality  has  made  its  impress  upon  all 
whom  he  came  in  contact;  for  it  is  the  spirit  of  se 


nous  sculptor  came  and  transformed 
n  to  the  children  s  imagination 
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e  i  s  c  h  m  a  n 

1  nel  W right  Enright 


> because  the  spirit  of 
9?  Patri  would  teach  you 
rtse  and  lovely  lessons, 
s  school  which  the  entire 
unity  attends — mother, 
'  and  the  whole  blessed 
in  a  real  cooperation. 


nte  benefits  accrued  as 
1  himself. 


and  unconscious  sacri¬ 
fice.  The  story  of  An¬ 
gelo  Patri,  native  of  an 
Italian  village,  is  the 
story  of  a  man  who 
developed  his  own  in¬ 
dividual  opportunities 
in  such  a  way  that  the 
much  to  others  as  they 


P*n  was  born  in  Italy  in  1876,  “in  a  village  at 
>>t  of  a  gray-black  mountain,  with  a  desolated 
n  .  castle  on  its  side,”  he  said.  “My  father,” 
(tinued,  "came  to  America  in  the  early  eighties, 
■  er  a  short  stay  sent  for  us — me,  my  mother,  and 
y  sister.  The  baby  died  in  December,  three 
s  ter  we  landed  in  New  Y6rk.  We  lived  for  four 
v years  in  the  Italian  colony.  The  life  there  was 
"V  pleasant  and  full  of  the  comings  and  goings 
lds  back  and  forth  from  Italy  and  America, 
/e  moved  out  of  the  colony  and  I  began  to  learn 
'•  One  day,  at  ten  years  of  age,  I  attached 


myself  to  an  American  boy  and  went  to 
school  with  him.  And  I  sat  and  learned  the 
lessons  put  before  us.” 

He  remembers  those  days  as  “days  of 
sameness  and  monotony.  I  was  a  rather 
sickly  child  and  needed  a  great  deal  of  air, 
and  the  long  hours  sitting  in  the  schoolroom 
were  agony.  Arid  then  the  lessons!  We 
repeated  what  we  heard  or  what  we  saw  on 
the  blackboard,  parrot  wise.  It  didn’t  matter  whether 
what  we  repeated  really  meant  anything  to  us  or  not. 
The  memorizing  was  all  that  the  educational  standard 
required.  So  we  allowed  ourselves  to  be  repressed,  and 
repeated. 

I  graduated  at  fifteen.  Then  I  got  a  job  as  an 
errand  boy  in  a  wine  house.  1  brought  home  three 
dollars  a  week.  Each  Saturday,  father  and  I  talked 
about  the  possibility  of  my  going  to  college.  He  was  a 
common  laborer.  Could  he  make  it?  Not  much 
money,  and  four  children.  1 1  looked  like  a  big  proposi¬ 
tion.  So  we  talked  it  over.  And  one  dav  he  said  I 
could  go.  He  knew  what  he  was  about.  While  the 
fathers  of  most  of  the  boys  about  me  were  putting  their 
money  into  their  business  or  into  their  houses,  mine 
put  his  strength,  his  love,  his  money,  his  comforts  into 
making  me  better  than  himself.  The  spirit  of  the 
crusaders  should  live  again  in  his  son.  So,  when  most 
depressed  by  the  feeling  of  living  poorly  and  crudely, 

I  would  go  out  to  see  mv  father  at  work.  I  would  see 
him  high  up  on  a  scaffold  a  hundred  feet  in  the  air  and 
my  head  would  get  dizzy  and  my  heart  would  rise  in  my 
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throat.  Then  I  would  think  of  him  once  more  as  he 
really  was,  as  the  poet  story-teller  with  the  strong 
soothing  voice  and  the  far-visioned  eye,  and  the  poet 
in  his  soul  would  link  itself  to  mine,  and  would  see  why 
on  two-dollar-a-day  wages  he  sent  me  to  college. 
Proud  of  his  strength  I  would  strengthen  my  moral 
fibre  and  respond  to  his  dream. 

“  I  entered  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and 
graduated  in  1897.  The  time  had  come  when  1  had 
to  share  the  family  responsibilities.  I  looked  for  some¬ 
thing  to  do.  I  had  wanted  to  be  a  doctor,  but  that 
would  take  four  years  more,  and  my  family  needed 
help.  So  I  turned  to  teaching,  night  and  day. 

“The  young  men  I  taught  at  night  school  were 
foreigners.  They  were  looking  for  a  chance.  The 
children  1  taught  at  school  were  sons  of  foreigners. 
They  were  looking  for  help.  Gradually  I  saw  myself 
again  in  their  place,  and  the  problem  of  schooling  began 
to  look  to  me  as  a  thing  more  vital  than  trying  to  get  the 
children  to  learn  the  facts  of  the  curriculum.  It  was 
not  routine,  per  cents  that  counted.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  about  children  and  schools  that  was  vital  to  the 
people’s  growth.  I  attended  post-graduate  courses  at 
Columbia  and  Teachers’  Colleges.  Through  these,  the 
dim  ideas  began  to  take  cn  meanings — of  school  in  a 
democracy,  children  in  a  democracy.  I  began  to  see 
that  getting  children  to  grasp  the  significance  of  social 
intelligence,  social  power,  social  interest,  was  a  matter 
of  vital  significance  to  the  growth  of  people  toward 
democracy — to  the  growth  of  people  on  the  basis  of 
service  to  the  common  good. 

“  I  began  to  realize  that  America, which  is  the  greatest 
experiment  in  history  of  the  common  people  coming 
together,  could  save  the  world.  Everything  else  has 
been  tried  to  help  people 
and  the  race  to  progress. 

Prisons  and  punishments, 
idealistic  and  materialistic 
philosophies,  the  hope  of 
heaven  and  the  fear  of 
hell — but  they  haven’t 
succeeded.  So  let  us  at¬ 
tend  to  the  child.  If  1 
make  it  the  dominant  idea 
the  nation  will  be  attached 
not  to  the  past  but  to  the 
illimitable  future;  genera¬ 
tion  after  generation  will 
carry  on  the  work  and  the 
world  progress  in  the  real 
sense  and  be  saved. 

“  I  passed  the  princi¬ 
pal’s  examination  and  be¬ 
came  principal  of  a  big 
school.  Here  was  the 
chance  to  make  my  school 
real.  To  bring  people  and 
teachers  together.  To 
translate  educational 
theories  into  practice.  To  translate  democracy  into 
a  common  striving  of  teacher  and  parent  for  the  good 
of  the  children.  The  community  and  not  the  curri¬ 


culum  was  the  centre  of  effort.  It  was  all  sii 
From  the  beginning,  the  school  had  been  the  he.' 
the  community  in  American  life.  Only  when  big  c 
and  big  systems  of  education  developed,  did  the  S' 
drop  back  into  an  isolated  phase  where  children  m 
followed  a  curriculum.  I  tried  to  bring  the  schr 
its  own.” 

To  accomplish  this,  Mr.  Patri  had  to  interes : 
child,  interest  the  parent,  and  make  both  child, 
parent  feel  that  the  school  was  vitally  interested  in 
social  and  economic  life.  When  he  first  became  ■ 
cipal,  in  spite  of  his  desire  to  help,  he  found  that  chi  ■ 
were  afraid  of  their  teachers,  and  that  teachers  wt 
turn  rather  afraid  of  him. 

“There  was  the  same  old  cleavage,  the  sam ; 
distrust,”  explained  Mr.  Patri,  “the  same  lack  ol: 
sciousness  that  we  should  all  be  working  togethi 
tried  to  explain  my  point  of  view  to  the  teachers^ 
asked  them  to  let  me  help  them.  The  first  res  j 
was  for  a  case  of  discipline.  Now  in  every  class  t 
is  one  so-called  ‘bad  boy,’  who  comes  to  the  class. 
his  brain  teeming  with  the  experiences  of  stree  1 
He  lives  at  top  speed.  He’s  boss  in  the  street  a 
the  home,  and  naturally  wants  to  be  boss  in  the  s. » 
He  interrupts  the  whole  machinery  of  the  school  t 
The  teacher,  almost  in  tears,  brought  this  part  i 
‘bad  boy’  to  me.  She’d  had  John  almost  all  tern  j 
couldn’t  do  anything  with  him.  Well,  I  talked  tc  : 
told  him  that  this  wasting  of  his  time  and  ever;  < 
else’s  was  nonsense,  and  didn’t  he  think  so?  Wh  i 
agreed,  I  took  him  to  his  class  and  told  them  how  n 
I  was  that  they  had  lost  any  part  of  their  work  anc  I 
through  John’s  disorder,  and  that  he  would  apojj 
for  wasting  their  time.  As  long  as  John’s  offens « 

an  offense  against  ll 
teacher  it  was  an 
offense;  but  when  i  « 
an  offense  against  tl 
group,  the  heroisn  ii 
appeared. 

“Then  there  wa 
case  of  Mary.  Sh<  k 
being  disciplined  by  in 
made  to  stand  in  fn  t 
the  class.  She  hade 
chewing  gum.  Lai. 
asked  the  teacher  >■ 
hadn’t  got  the  gurn  * 
ing  a  bit  out  of  pc  * 
tive. 

“  ‘What  do  you  n  ' 
she  asked. 

“‘Mary  lost  her 
metic  lesson,  didn’t  ” 
“‘She  surely  dkn 
part  of  her  spellin  k 

Angclo  Patri.  son.’ 

‘“Weren’t  her  U- 
very  important?  W  31 

they  what  she  had  come  to  school  for  that  day.' 

“‘Of  course.’ 

“‘Wouldn’t  you  have  accomplished  as  much  if w 


THE  SCHOOL  BELONGS  TO  YOU 

'T'HERE  is  a  flag  on  every  school  house.  That 
means  the  school  belongs  to  you.  Use  it. 

Great  things  are  happening.  Great  changes  are 
going  on  about  us.  IVe  are  changing  our  ways  cf 
doing  things.  IVe  are  making  new  laws.  Laws 
about  health,  labor,  insurance,  foods,  transportation. 

Some  of  the  new  laws  are  going  to  mean  a  lot  to 
some  of  us.  Do  you  understand  them? 

The  fathers  of  this  nation-used  the  school  house 
for  town  meetings.  They  took  their  questions  to  the 
school  house.  Two  heads  are  better  than  one.  Get 
the  lawyers  and  the  doctors  and  the  teachers  and  the 
clergymen  and  the  people  all  together.  Get  the  man 
or  woman  who  knows  the  most  about  the  thing  you 
want  to  understand.  Let  him  tell  you  what  he  knows. 
Then  ask  him  questions. 

It  is  the  thing  you  don’t  know  that  worries  you. 
Find  out  about  it  from  the  people  who  know. 

There’s  a  flag  on  every  school  house.  That  means 
the  school  belongs  to  you.  Use  it. 


“At  first  my  mother  didn’t  want  to — I  had  to 
hold  her  hand  when  she  wrote  the  first  line” 


Filed  to  her  to  get  rid  of  the  gum,  and  given  her 
•ample  to  work  on  the  board,  putting  the  emphasis 
e  duty  in  hand  rather  than  on  her  little  offense?  ’ 

.  ae  teacher  smiled.  ‘I  guess  you’re  right.  I’ll 
:r  about  it  that  way.’ 

Iter  a  while  the  children  began  to  feel  that  the 
K' Wlt^  t!aem>  and  they  began  to  assume  re- 
;bilit>  for  it.  They  saved  school  time  by  arrang¬ 


ing  and  distributing  material  for  the  day’s  work.  They 
started  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  the  halls,  and 
teachers  weren’t  necessary  for  that  purpose.  They 
stopped  marking  on  walls,  and  picked  up  the  scattered 
papers  without  being  told  to  do  so.” 

Mr.  Patri  cites  many  of  these  first  experiments  in  his 
book.  A  Schoolmaster  in  a  Great  Citv,” and  he  explains 
that  “whenever  a  problem  arose  that  concerned  the 
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school  as  a  whole  I  put  the  problem  at  the  school  as¬ 
sembly  and  whenever  a  child  responded  to  the  school 
need  1  spoke  ®f  him  as  being  one  who  was  serving  the 
school.  Gradually  this  thought  of  being  “square”  with 
one’s  classmates  was  carried  out  of  the  classroom  till 
it  became  the  thought  of  being  ‘square’  with  the 
school.” 

The  problem  of  the  machinery  of  the  curriculum 
remained  to  be  solved  and,  Mr.  Patri  admits,  is  not  yet 
nearly  solved.  The  trouble,  he  says,  is  that  big  systems 
become  mechanical;  teachers  have  been  trained  to 
think  for  per  cents  and  promotions,  of  masses  of  children 
and  not  of  individual  children.  That  is  why  he  wants 
to  bring  color  and  life  into  the  curriculum,  to  develop 
each  child  of  the  present  generation  as  an  individual 
so  that  the  next  generation  of  teachers  will  have  the 
advantage  of  this  newer-ground  training. 

“When  the  Creator  made  man,  He  was  an  artist,” 
said  Mr.  Patri.  “He  wasn’t  a  mechanic.  He  didn’t 
make  a  lot  of  men  and  say  ‘This  is  Man.’  No;  He  said 
‘These  are  men’;  and  He  made  them  all  different.  He 
gave  each  one  of  them  a  distinct  Creative  impulse.  The 
school  must  foster  and  encourage  that  impulse.  If  it 
doesn’t  it  makes  the  child  anti-social.  I  admit  it’s 
pretty  hard  to  give  the  child  a  chance  in  these  big 
systems.  If  I  let  him  play  with  music,  sculpture,  paint¬ 
ings,  natural  things,  things  that  appeal  to  him  I'm  giv¬ 
ing  him  the  chance  of  a  full  development.  But  if  I 
put  them  all  in  a  room,  treat  them  all  alike,  give  them 
standardized  educational  food,  they  become  devitalized 
and  depersonalized.  First  we  repress  all  individuality 
in  the  child,  and  then  when  he  gets  out  into  the  world 
we  complain  that  he  hasn’t  any  individuality!” 

The  color,  the  emotional  values  of  drawing,  com¬ 
position,  music,  nature,  literature  that  Mr.  Patri 
introduced  into  the  curriculum  were  not  inspired  pri¬ 
marily  by  books.  Book  knowledge,  he  says,  is  over¬ 
rated.  Everybody  fears  to  let  the  child  grow  by  him¬ 
self,  and  “because  the  parents  want  this  sort  of  thing, 
the  school  is  built  to  suit — a  book  school — one  room 
like  another,  one  seat  like  another,  each  child  like  his 
neighbors.”  He  wanted  the  child  to  feel  these  values 
and  find  them  in  himself  through  more  personal  con¬ 
tacts.  When  the  drifts  of  snow  covered  the  streets,  a 
famous  sculptor  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  came 
and  transformed  it  into  beautiful  shapes  so  that  the 
children  might  see  what  could  be  done  and  how  it  was 
done.  With  this  sort  of  inspiration,  after  school  hours, 
children  who  raced  about  the  streets  trying,  and  usually 
unsuccessfully,  to  find  some 
outlets  for  their  energy — which 
is  only  another  name  for  crea¬ 
tive  impulse,  if  properly  di¬ 
rected — remained  in  the  clay¬ 
modelling  room  to  give  some 
expression  to  the  fancies  that 
children  dream.  One  of  them, 
a  young  Italian  boy,  modeled, 
for  example,  a  splendid  group 
called  “The  Stranger,”  show¬ 
ing  a  pygmy  man  in  the  clutch 
of  a  huge  gorilla. 


Nor  was  music  introduced  to  them  as  only  anotl 
part  of  the  school  routine.  At  assembly  time,  f 
quently,  a  famous  musician  and  composer,  also  of  i 
neighborhood,  would  come  and  play  the  sort  of  mu 
that  children  love,  explain  it  to  them,  teach  them  i 
to  learn  it  but  to  love  it,  and  so  release  in  them  ini 
ligently  another  sort  of  impulse. 

Poetry  was  taught  to  them  not  in  terms  of  gra 
matical  construction,  of  definition,  the  basis  of  w< 
lessons,  but  as  the  expression  of  beauty  and  imaginat 
and  the  search  for  the  fine  truths  of  existence.  G 
sequently,  after  Mr.  Patri  had  a  printing  press  instal 
in  the  school — with  which,  by  the  way,  the  child 
produce  a  paper — they  were  able  to  print  and  publis 
delicate  little  book  of  verse  which  was  the  pouring  < 
of  the  rich  instincts  which  all  children,  Mr.  Patri  sa 
possess.  “All  children,”  he  claims,  “are  poets.” 

One  of  the  poems,  for  instance,  expresses  the  joy 
work  which  Mr.  Patri  has  tried  to  teach  to  the  childr 
it  may  picture  a  Utopian  state  of  existence,  but  at ; 
rate  it  ran  through  the  consciousness  of  the  child  I 
way: 

“The  street  cleaner, 

A  happy  man  is  he; 

He  sings  a  song 
All  day  long; 

He  knows  he  must  sweep, 

So  he  does  with  all  his  heart.”  _ 

And  then  there  is  this  one  by  a  little  Italian  gir 
class  4A4,  called  “My  Mother”: 

“  1  have  a  beautiful  mother, 

With  wavy  black  hair. 

Her  cheeks  are  rosy  red, 

Her  lips  are  made  for  kisses, 

And  how  1  love  to  get  them.” 

Opposite  the  school  is  a  greenhouse  in  which  t 
children  raise  and  tend  flowers;  and  in  the  summer  t  v 
have  a  bit  of  ground  of  which  they  make  a  veget;  e 
garden.  And  in  the  spring,  those  who  love  the  jo;  i 
rhythmic  movement  dance  in  the  neighboring  park. 

You  may  ask  of  what  good  all  this  may  be  to  the  c  d 
who  must  fight  its  way  in  an  economic  world. 
Patri  will  answer  you  that  if  you  take  care  of  the  sj  - 
tual  things  the  material  things  will  take  care  of  th  1- 
selves.  And  that  any  way,  these  children  will  be  rr  e 
efficient  because  they  are  more  fully  and  natur  I 
developed;  and  that  having  learned  the  spirit  of  cob  > 

ation  they  will  go  out  inti 
world  in  which  each  succeec  g 
generation  will  learn  more  d 
more  what  can  be  acc  - 
plished  through  such  coop  - 
tion. 

In  vitalizing  the  curricu  n 
and  fitting  it  to  meet  the  n 
of  the  child,  Mr.  Patri  ftN 
that  there  were  inescap  ie 
differences  in  the  chile  n 
which  had  to  be  considef 
As  a  result  special  classes  'rt 


/ 1NGEL0  PATRI  knows  America.  He 
has  found  his  inspiration,  his  labor, 
his  opportunities,  and  his  accomplishments 
here.  That  is  why  the  messages  he  writes 
ever  so  often  to  the  pupils  of  his  public  school 
— his  “  Americanisms ,”  as  they  are  called — 
ring  so  true  with  the  sincerity  and  fervor 
of  his  beliefs  that  they  have  become  household 
texts  throughout  the  community.  A  few  of 
these  Americanisms  were  published  in  the 
last  issue  of  The  Red  Cross  Magazine. 
In  the  June  number  more  are  to  come 


ganized:  for  defective  chil- 
en  who  then  got  a  new  joy 
it  of  life  and  found  some- 
ing  they  could  really  do; 

,  for  example,  the  boy  who 
olved  in  his  inner  con- 
ousness  a  passion  for  the 
Dcery  trade,  and  began  to 
int  signs  of  the  store  and 
learn  everything  possible 
out  the  business;  and  the 
tie  girl  whose  mind  could 
irk  only  a  certain  number 
hours,  and  who  then  went 
her  knitting  and  spinning 
which  the  school  readily 
nd  purchasers.  And  there 
re  special  classes  for  non- 
glish-speaking  children, 
emic  children,  stuttering 
ddren.  There  was  a 
nee,  and  the  best  sort  of 
nee  for  everyone, 
hen  Mr.  Patri  found  that 
influences  of  the  street 
the  influences  of  the 
le  could  not  be  ignored; 

:  those  two  factors  had  to 
>me  fused  with  that  of 
!  school  so  that  all  three 
hem  could  work  together 
i  in  the  same  direction. 
u  reach  the  parents?.  He 
I'mbered,  „from  his  own 
rience,  how  his  knowl- 
of  English  and  Ameri- 
i  customs  had  tended  to 
:rate  him  from  his  family 
ig  his  early  school  days, 
e  had  the  teachers  pre- 
i  home  lessons  for  foreign 
•its.  The  children  took 
e  home. 

first  mother  didn’t 

I  to,  ’  said  one  of  them, 

II  I  said  she  had  to,  and 

-  I  cried  until  I  made  Days  of  sameness  and  monotony  and 

r  1  had  to  hold  her  hand  long  hours  siiiing  in  the  school-room ” 

x  she  wrote  the  first 

i  Now  she  likes  it.  And  the  other  day  when  I 
r  home  she  said,  ‘Has  Mrs.  Wilson  a  lesson  for  me 
C\^'  And  she  was  so  glad  when  I  showed  it  to 

I  ‘  gap  between  the  children  and  the  parents  is 
‘-■in  another  way,  the  school  made  more  real  to  the 
n  unity.  In  the  kitchen  of  the  school  where  they 
c  cooking— Mr.  Patri  is  afraid  of  the  words  :“domes- 
sence,  because  it’s  likely  to  indicate  something 
id  not  of  the  every-day  life— the  mothers  come 
e  ver  they  P>ease,  not  just  to  watch,  but  to  learn 
v  >  prepare  new  dishes  and  something  of  the  eco- 
n  >  and  hygiene  of  food  preparation. 


Finally  Mr.  Patri  succeeded  in  having  the  parents 
form  an  association.  It  was  a  difficult  task;  he  inter¬ 
ested  them  through  the  children,  bringing  them  to  the 
school  one  evening  to  watch  a  dramatic  and  musical 
performance  given  by  the  children.  And  he  said  to 
them:  ‘My  friends,  I  have  brought  you  here  to  enlist 
your  collective  help  in  the  work  of  the  school.  Acting 
together  as  a  moral  force  in  the  neighborhood  you  are 
more  vital  to  the  education  of  the  children  than  is  the 
school.” 

To-day,  at  any  one  of  these  frequent  meetings,  at 
least  five  hundred  of  the  parents  are  present.  “The 
idea  of  these  meetings,”  said  Mr.  Patri,  “is  alwavs  a 
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A  Modern  Schoolmaster 


direct  application  of  general  principles  to  the  immediate 
problems.  If  we  talked  about  art  it  was  the  children’s 
art  with  their  drawings  before  us.  If  we  talked  about 
play  it  was  our  children’s  playground,  our  streets  that 
were  used.  It  was  the  same  with  the  talks  on  health. 
We  wanted  the  good  of  the  children  and  a  good  neigh¬ 
borhood  for  them.” 

The  Parents’  Association  formed  standing  committees 
to  help  with  the  work.  One  fought  a  bill  to  erect  an 
armory  in  the  neighboring  park,  and  defeated  it.  An¬ 
other  investigated  the  motion-picture  houses;  tried  to 
convince  the  managers  that  they  ought  to  put  on  plays 
that  would  help  the  children.  And  when  one  manager 
refused  to  cooperate,  and  was  found  to  be  hurting  the 
children  through  the  nature  of  his  exhibitions,  they 
brought  action  against  him  and  had  him  fined.  He 
continued  his  practices;  bulletins  were  issued  announc¬ 
ing  the  fact.  Public  opinion  emptied  his  house  and  in 
two  weeks  he  had  to  close  his  doors.  After  that  the 
managers  requested  the  Parents’  Association  to  in¬ 
spect  their  houses  and  pictures  and  to  make  suggestions 
for  the  betterment  of  both. 

Naturally  a  relief  committee  was  formed.  Much  of 
the  delinquency,  the  backwardness  in  the  schoolroom, 
was  due  to  conditions  at  home.  This  committee  in¬ 
vestigated  cases  of  parental  neglect,  of  need  and  tru¬ 
ancy.  “Red-haired  Pat,  for  instance,”  said  Mr.  Patri, 
“small  and  ill-kept,  did  not  attend  school.  Nothing  had 
been  accomplished  by  the  usual  methods.  But  the 
case  of  Pat  in  the  hands  of  the  parents  became  a  simple 
matter.  The  neighbors  knew  that  the  father  drank 
and  was  seldom  home.  He  had  no  job.  The  mother 
went  out  to  work.  Pat  needed  food.  He  needed 
clothes.  He  needed  medical  care.  Pat  was  clothed, 
fed,  and  had  his  teeth  fixed.  He  was  kept  at  school 
and  that  was  the  end  of  the  matter. 

“Physical  needs  were  not  new  to  the  people.  The 
ways  of  meeting  these  needs  were  not  new  to  them. 
What  was  new  was  the  group  meeting  these  needs  be¬ 
cause  it  was  their  business  to  help  their  neighbors. 
What  was  new  was  the  conscious  strength  that  came 
through  united  effort,  the  feeling  of  responsibility  that 
made  them  answer:  ‘Yes,  I  am  my  brother’s  keeper, 
because  he  is  my  brother.’  ” 

FROM  such  a  relief  committee  and  such  a  Parents’ 
Association  of  which  banker,  real  estate  man,  school 
teacher,  shoemaker  and  ditch  digger  were  equal  mem¬ 
bers,  it  wasn’t  a  far  step  to  form  a  community  dis¬ 
pensary  where  the  ills  of  the  children  and  the  poor 
parents  could  be  attended  to;  or  a  club  house,  a  trans¬ 
formed  ramshackle  and  empty  house,  where  children 
and  parents  and  teachers  could  meet  for  discussions 
of  interest  to  the  community.  Or  a  visiting  nurse, 
whose  salary  was  paid  by  the  association  and  Mr.  Patri, 
who  would  try  to  bring  the  relations  between  the  school 
and  the  home  still  closer.  Through  the  agency  of  this 
visiting  nurse  many  vexatious  problems  were  solved. 
Ivan  came  to  school  always  dirty,  always  unprepared  in 
his  lessons.  The  nurse  went  to  his  home;  she  found  a 
squalid  place  which  the  mother,  suffering  from  a  tor¬ 
turing  skin  disease,  was  unable  to  keep  clean  and 


whose  condition  naturally  drove  the  child  from 
room  and  his  studies.  The  nurse  appreciated  the  < 
culties;  she  helped  clean  the  rooms;  she  reported 
case  to  the  association,  and  as  the  mother  w 
not  leave  her  home  for  the  hospital  because  in  that  e 
her  son  would  be  taken  over  by  “the  Society,”  a  dc 
in  the  association  volunteered  his  services  and  c 
the  mother  in  her  home.  The  result  was  a  diffe 
life  for  Ivan. 

MANY  times  a  year  Mr.  Patri  writes  a  I 
message  for  the  children  which  they  takt 
their  homes.  Here  is  one  of  his  more  recent  ones: 

“There’s  a  flag  on  every  school  house.  That  m 
the  school  belongs  to  you.  Use  it. 

“Great  things  are  happening.  Great  changes 
going  on  about  us.  We  are  changing  our  way 
doing  things.  We  are  making  new  laws.  Laws  a 
health — labor — insurance — foods — transportation. 

“Some  of  the  new  laws  are  going  to  mean  a  lc 
some  of  us.  Do  you  understand  them? 

“The  fathers  of  this  nation  used  the  school  hous 
town  meetings.  They  took  their  questions  to 
school  house.  Two  heads  are  better  than  one. 
the  lawyers  and  the  doctors  and  the  teachers  anc 
clergymen  and  the  people  all  together.  Get 
man  or  woman  who  knows  the  most  about  the  t 
you  want  to  understand.  Let  him  tell  you  whs 
knows.  Then  ask  him  questions. 

“It  is  the  thing  you  don’t  know  that  worries 
Find  out  about  it  from  the  people  who  know. 

“There’s  a  flag  on  every  school  house.  That  rr 
the  school  belongs  to  you.  Use  it.” 

And  they  do!  The  other  day  when  Mr. 
was  talking  to  a  visitor,  the  father  of  one  of  the: 
pils  walked  into  the  office.  He  wanted  to  ask  i 
Mr.  Patri,  about  a  job.  Mr.  Patri  listened  i 
thought  a  moment  and  then  he  smiled.  “Go  an. ' 
so-and-so,”  he  said,  “and  he’ll  fix  it  for  you.” 

A  few  minutes  later  a  serious-eyed  child  : 
beside  Mr.  Patri’s  chair,  and  listened  to  hirr  •: 
pounding  his  educational  theories  to  a  visitor.  1 
Patri  looked  up  and  smiled.  “Oh,  Mr.  Patri,”  sa;  1 
girl,  “will  you  come  to  my  birthday  party?  Teacr 
coming,  and  lots  of  the  boys,  and  Pa  said  he’,  i 
to  get  home  in  time,  ’cause  he  wants  to  tal  I 
you  ’bout  something.”  “I  will  come,  surely,’  t 
swered  Mr.  Patri,  stroking  her  hair,  “and  than!  •’ 
so  much!”  and  he  smiled  after  her  as  she  d. 
away. 

“So,”  concluded  Mr.  Patri,  “in  and  out  the  v,  i 
woven.  Here  and  there  children,  teachers,  and  pa  it 
become  more  intimate,  more  friendly.  The  s  x 
world  that  was  sufficient  within  itself  has  open.  a 
its  doors.  We  all  work  together  for  the  coming  * 
Belief  in  evolution  is  a  belief  in  the  child.” 

Again  he  smiled,  a  rather  sad  and  tender  smile, 
kind  gray  eyes  were  wistful.  “A  struggle,  a  coni* 
fight  against  little  obstacles — oh,  such  little  obs  * 
and  prejudices!”  he  ran  his  hand  through  his  pi* 
turely  white  hair.  “Do  you  know,”  he  affiK 
“that’s  what  makes  one’s  hair  thin?” 


Ice-bound  Archangel,  the  base  of  American  and  Allied  forces 
in  northern  Russia,  and  an  important  Red  Cross  headquarters 


LIFE  ON  OUR  ONLY 
FIGHTING  LINE 


An  Unusual  Letter  from  a  Red  Cross 


f  Dear  Mr.  Case:  V/ 0  r  II  e  r  in 

1  have  just  returned 
m  a  trip  by  sled  up  the 
tega  River,  to  the  far- 

Jst  point  on  that  section  where  American  troops 
located.  The  trip  consumed  six  days  and  this, 
'jh  the  trip  to  the  Dwina  front,  makes  a  total  of 

f  nty  days  journeying  by  sled  and  about  eight  hun- 
d  miles  covered. 

>fter  traveling  by  sled,  across  frozen  rivers,  in  wide 
']n  spaces  where  the  wind  blows  in  through  your 
i  tonholes,  through  warmer  and  beautiful  forests, 
^  re  there  are  unbroken  trails  and  snow  drifts  and 
rs  heavily  loaded  with  snow,  one  becomes  accus- 
c  ed  to  the  open  and  rebels  at  the  thought  of  close 
*  Is  and  warm,  impure  air. 

ut  there  is  also  a  distinct  feeling  of  having  been  man¬ 
ned — of  having  the  worst  of  a  severe  physical  en- 
oiter  with  a  worthy  antagonist. 

he  American  Red  Cross  journey  by  sled  to  the 
)na  and  Vaga  River  fronts  was  the  first  expedition 
!•  ing  its  way  through  from  Archangel  to  these  iso- 
itjl  points  since  the  freeze.  We  had  been  awaiting 
1  impatience  the  time  when  transportation  would  be 
P  ,  and  so  we  decided  to  help  open  it.  We  carried 
e  Cross  comforts  for  the  soldiers,  and  supplies  and 
it  cines  for  the  hospital  bases  near  the  front.  We 
been  supplementing  the  military  supply  with 
ie  cines.  Horses  and  not  reindeer  are  used  for  trans- 
01  The  Russian  horse,  like  the  peasant,  must  be  a 
>  b^ed  to  stand  the  strain  and  stress  of  existence. 
h  are  never  curried,  are  left  standing  in  the  open  for 
JL>,  and  usually  in  spots  exposed  to  cruel  winds  when 


Archangel  there  1S  a  sembiance  of 

shelter  available  within  a 
few  feet.  The  peasants  do 
,  not  believe  in  “mollycod¬ 

dling”  their  animals,  nor  themselves. 

We  had  four  sleds,  two  of  which  we  obtained  in  Arch¬ 
angel  and  which  were  covered.  The  other  two  were 
open  freighters.  The  construction  is  of  wood;  no  nails 
are  used.  Usually  there  are  two  horses,  the  main 
animal  doing  most  of  the  work  in  a  long,  steady  trot, 
while  the  business  of  the  outrider  is  to  gallop,  at  all 
times,  and  to  switch  his  tail.  I  am  not  at  all  keen  for 
this  extra  horse.  When  he  doesn’t  gallop,  he  manages 
to  shy  at  all  sorts  of  imaginary  things  and  noises, 
and  the  passenger  feels  it  is  about  an  even  chance  as  to 
whose  neck  will  be  broken. 

On  the  return  trip  from  the  Dwina,  I  had  a  fine  ani¬ 
mal  killed  almost  instantly  by  his  breaking  his  neck. 
It  was  about  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  pitch  dark 
of  course,  and  our  Russian  driver,  who  (clad  in  rein¬ 
deer  skm  and  hood),  resembled  for  all  the  world  a  polar 
bear  on  the  front  of  the  sled  shouted  meaningless  and 
unnecessary  words  to  our  two  horses  to  speed  them  on 
their  way.  They  required  no  encouragement.  Con¬ 
fidentially,  I  did  not  relish  the  outlook,  and  had  ar¬ 
ranged  the  curtain  (which  is  used  as  a  partial  wind¬ 
break)  in  order  that  I  might  not  be  an  eve  witness  to 
any  disagreeable  occurrence.  A  British  captain  occu¬ 
pied  my  sled.  The  going  was  too  rough  for  conversa¬ 
tion  and  too  rapid  for  comfort.  At  a  full  gallop  the 
outrider  shied,  caught  his  front  foot  between  two  frozen 
legs,  and  was  thrown  end  over  end,  breaking  his  neck. 
The  sled  was  too  much  mixed  up  with  his  feet  and  he 
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Traveling  through  frozen  Russia  in  these 
sleds  is  an  experience  in  adventure  and  upsets 


kicked  the  back  of  it  full  of  holes.  It  was  son 
what  disconcerting,  while  trying  to  extric. 
yourself  from  loads  of  blankets,  to  see  a  he 
shod  with  a  dangerous  looking  shoe,  work ; 
like  a  trip-hammer  in  close  proximity  to  ye 
favorite  rib.  By  the  time  we  had  cut  away 
rope  harness  he  was  dead. 

On  the  last  trip  there  was  another  incid  : 
which  gave  Kirkpatrick  and  me  some  conct . 
We  had  a  very  good  horse  and  what  seemed  > 
be  a  very  capable  boy  driver.  All  sexes  ;  1 
ages  look  alike  in  these  reindeer  parkis.  We  w ' 
in  a  semi-covered  sled  with  narrow  runners, 
with  safety  skids  to  prevent  it  from  complet 
capsizing.  At  the  foot  of  every  Russian  hill 
road  makes  a  sharp  turn.  For  a  solid  week  “ 
had  been  holding  on  at  these  turns,  but  fin; 
had  become  accustomed,  or  perhaps  I  should 
resigned,  to  them.  Going  down  a  long  hill, 
horse  holds  back  as  long  as  he  can,  the  dr  ' 
assisting  in  retarding  the  movement  of  the  s 
But  on  steep  hills,  where  this  is  not  possible,  ’ 
a  case  of  a  run  for  life.  I 

Our  agile  little  driver  was  too  light  of  we 
to  hold  back  any  part  of  the  sled’s  load, 
made  down  a  steep  decline  to  the  frozen  beet 
the  river  at  high  speed.  Just  as  sve  sth 
the  ice,  covered  with  dry  snow  to  a  depth 


Break  the  ice  and  wash  your  clothes!  A 
feasible  and  primitive  method  in  Russia 


A  typical  muddy  street  in  Archangel.  Hygienic  conditions 
made  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  particularly  necessary 


:t  twelve  inches,  our  horse  shied  sharply  at  a 
ng~bag  which  had  been  thrown  from  a  baggage 
ahead.  The  safety  skids  could  not  save  us,  but 
'  the  angle  of  our  overturn  more  complete, 
on  the  bottom.  Kirkpatrick,  several  pieces  of 
ggage,  and  an  abnormal  quantity  of  hay  added  to 
iscomfort.  His  heavy  blanket  roll,  which  he  had 
'using  as  a  back  rest,  was  thrown  twenty  feet. 

•  5p  of  the  sled  acted  as  an  ideal  snow  scoop  and  my 
<vas  rubbed  in  the  snow  thoroughly  before  our  little 
Y  wh°  was  hanging  on  to  the  reins,  could  hold 
■  the  horse.  It  was  not  until  an  hour  later,  when 
iver  was  bringing  in  our  baggage,  that  I  discov- 
t  iat  our  lives  had  been  in  the  hands  of  a  thirteen- 
r  Id  girl.  She  was  very  glad  we  were  not  hurt  and 
-  time  in  placing  the  blame,  and  rightly  so,  upon 
over  who  had  lost  the  blanket  roll  from  the  for¬ 
ded. 

I  r  a  trip  of  this  sort,  one  becomes  more  and  more 
i  lastic  about  his  blanket  roll.  Sleeping  at  all 

lpon  the  floor,  and  occasionally  packed  in  like 
1,  s  with  members  of  peasant  families  all  in 
sne  room,  separated  only  by  an  improvised  cur- 
’  e  kept  our  health,  appetites,  and  humor, 
h  situation  in  northern  Russia  with  respect  to 
t  y  Relief  is  different  from  that  in  France,  inas- 
. IS ’t  cannot  be  said  that  American  troops  are  in 

II  rable  force  at  any  one  point.  They  are  scattered 


all  about,  and  in  some  of  the  most  difficult  points  of 
access  imaginable.  Appreciating  the  value  of  per¬ 
sonal  contact,  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  have  an  Amer¬ 
ican  Red  Cross  man  at  every  point,  and  continuously, 
where  there  are  American  soldiers.  That  would 
require  an  enormous  number  of  men.  What  we  have 
been  doing  and  are  doing,  is  to  keep  our  people  em¬ 
ployed,  moving  from  point  to  point,  delivering  supplies 
the  transport  of  which  is  a  problem — and  otherwise 
making  their  presence  felt  both  at  points  where  men 
are  billeted  and  in  the  various  base  hospitals.  And 
the  trips  which  I  have  just  taken  had  this  for  one  of  its 
principal  objects.  And  from  what  I  have  heard  later, 
the  effect  upon  the  men  was  very  bad. 

It  would  amuse  you  to  go  into  an  isolated  American 
soldier  barrack  and  hear  the  outpourings  of  the  men. 
The  little,  and  not  the  big  things,  are  factors  in  their 
lives  when  living  under  such  conditions.  One  big 
chap  the  other  night  walked  me  about  a  mile  through  a 
dark  and  slippery  road  to  where  his  men — seven  Amer¬ 
icans  were  sleeping,  all  in  one  room.  1  had  asked  to 
see  their  quarters  and  to  interview  their  cook.  They 
gave  me  their  mail,  listened  with  keenest  interest  to  the 
little  news  I  was  able  to  give  them,  and  then  one  of  the 
men  asked  my  assistance  in  the  following:  He  had 
taken  out  some  insurance  and  also  had  his  pay  assigned 
to  his  mother.  Just  before  sailing  from  America  he  had 
married  and  had,  he  thought,  taken  the  necessary  steps 


T woSamoyedes,  theEsqu  i- 
maux  of  Russia.  The 
American  Red  Cross  has 
materially  assisted  them 


Only  two  months  in  the 
gardening  season  in  A rch- 
angel,  but  this  sign  prom¬ 
ises  a  tropical  profusion 


to  transfer  both  insurance  and  pay  to  his  wife.  But  the 
War  Department  wrote  his  wife  that,  according  to  the 
records,  her  husband  was  not  married  and  she,  in  turn, 
had  taken  up  the  matter  pretty  vigorously  with  her 
soldier  husband  in  Russia.  He  took  the  broad  and 
general  view  that  everyone  should  have  known  about 
such  an  important  event,  and  it  was  only  after  much 
explaining  as  to  how  news  of  it  might  have  miscarried 
that  his  frame  of  mind  improved. 

We  left  sugar  and  cigarettes  for  these  men.  It  was 
a  small  village  of  probably  two  hundred  houses.  The 
American  soldiers  have  been  in  every  house.  At  first 
*  the  villagers  distrusted  them.  Now  they  are  the  pop¬ 


ular  men  of  the  community  with  the  elders  as  we 
children.  Their  attitude  toward  the  Russian  peas  \ 
is  helpful,  conciliatory,  and  sympathetic.  Ora  >! 
these  men  told  me  that  on  the  previous  day  he  had  n 
a  woman  crying  on  the  street,  saying  that  their  ra 
would  not  hold  out  and  they  would  be  forced  to  t 
straw.  I  demanded  to  be  taken  to  the  house  wit 
as  usual,  was  some  distance  away.  We  went  tr' 
in  our  sleds  and  took  seamen’s  biscuit  and  si r 
There  were  seven  people  living,  eating,  and  slee  t 
in  one  room  without  ventilation,  the  space  in  w 
was  further  limited  by  the  presence  of  two  stove-- 
small  iron  heater  in  addition  to  the  bulky  n->- 
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•oposition.  The  head  of  the  house  was  a  cobbler 
it  of  trade,  his  wife,  her  sister,  two  children,  two  aged 
laws  and,  to  add  to  the  confusion,  three  neighbors 
ere  paying  a  call.  The  air  in  such  places  is  frightful, 
a  walk  from  the  crisp,  bracing  fresh  air  into  the  aver¬ 
se  peasant’s  living  and  sleeping  room  is  a  shock  at 
■st.  And  yet  we  slept  night  after  night  in  such 
aces.  The  air  is  a  little  better  close  to  the  floor.  The 
aman  showed  me  a  piece  of  bread,  hardly  a  square 
eal  for  three  persons,  which  she  produced  carefully 
-apped,  as  if  worth  its  weight  in  gold,  from  a  box  in 
e  corner.  They  had  been  improvident  in  the  use  of 
eir  monthly  ration  of  fifteen  pounds  of  flour  pebper- 
n,  and  the  end  of  the  month,  with  yet  three  days  to 
.  found  them  in  a  serious  dilemma.  When  the  hard 
:k  and  sugar  were  produced,  they  were  speechless 
th  astonishment.  And  the  satisfaction  of  the  Ameri- 
i  soldier  was  great  to  see. 

Instances  of  this  character — some  pathetic  in  the 
reme,  man}'  with  phases  of  humor  if  you  have  a  keen 
ise  for  such— occur  many  times  during  the  day  on 
h  a  trip.  Major  Kirkpatrick,  with  unfailing  sym- 
:hy  and  tenderness,  has,  in  my  presence  on  this 
rney,  ministered  to  and  left  medicines  for  the  sick 
almost  every  village.  In  one  house  a  grandmother 
5  dving  from  an  incurable  disease,  enfeebled  by  age, 

,r  food-  improper  care.  In  the  next,  a  six-months 
baby  with  pneumonia  and  high  fever  was  being 
ned  around  in  the  arms  of  a  distracted  father  whose 


wife  had  recently  died  and  who,  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  child’s  malady,  was  trying  to  en¬ 
list  its  interest  by  amusing  it.  Of  course  Major  Kirk¬ 
patrick  had  it  put  to  bed  immediately.  When  the 
peasant  was  made  to  understand  the  child’s  condition 
his  grief  was  touching. 

Up  on  the  Pinega  River,  many  miles  from  any  place, 
we  passed  a  considerable  body  of  American  soldiers 
headed  to  the  front.  Every  man  was  the  picture  of 
health,  cheeks  aglow,  head  up,  and  on  the  job.  These 
same  men  were  on  the  railroad  front — 400  miles  in 
another  direction — when  I  had  seen  them  last.  There 
they  were  just  coming  out  of  the  front-line  trenches 
and  block  houses,  wearing  on  their  heads  their  steel  hats 
and  carrying  on  their  backs  everything  but  the  kitchen 
stove! 

.  ^ow  they  were  rigged  more  for  long  marching, 
in  tur  caps,  khaki  coats  of  new  issue  with  woolen  lining, 
and  many  carried  alpine  poles,  for  in  some  places  the 
going  was  hard. 

From  our  sled  supply  every  man  was  given  a  package 
of  Red  Cross  cigarettes,  and  every  man  was  asked  if 
he  had  received  his  Christmas  stocking.  They  all  had. 

I  dined,  by  the  way,  with  General  Ironsides  last  night, 
and  he  was  very  strong  in  his  praise  for  this  particular 
body  of  men  who  have  seen  strenuous  service  and  are 
in  for  more. 

Sincerely, 

(Signed)  C.  T.  Williams 


Russian  women  are  accustomed  to  hard  manual 
labor.  These  are  unloading  a  lead  of  coal 


THE  RETURN  0 

By  B  1  is 

Decorations 

DOWN  the  sparkling  Channel, 

Out  of  Plymouth  Sound, 

What  gallant  little  craft  is  this 
Making  outward  bound? 

Who  crowd  along  her  taffrail 
To  look  their  last  on  home, 

While  the  seas  beneath  her  forefoot 
Are  trampled  into  foam. 

And  in  the  morning  sunlight 
Her  last  sail  is  unfurled? 

She’s  the  Mayflower  out  from  Plymouth, 
Bound  for  the  New  World. 

W  hat  cargo  does  she  carry. 

And  what  port  will  she  make? 

She  has  a  hundred  souls  on  board 
Would  die  for  conscience’  sake. 

And  she  will  come  to  anchor 
On  a  far  Western  beach. 

By  God’s  grace,  past  the  farthest  bounds 
That  tyranny  can  reach. 

No  Argo  ever  carried, 

No  pilgrim  ever  planned, 

A  more  sublime  adventure 
Than  this  exalted  band. 

They  bear  the  flower  of  England, 

To  plant  it  over  sea — 

The  holy  seed  of  Runnymede 
That  men  call  Liberty. 

And  lo,  that  magic  blossom 
Shall  flourish  and  increase, 

To  glad  the  souls  of  all  mankind, 

And  fill  the  world  with  peace. 


HE  MAYFLOWER 


a  r  m  a  n 

>ard  A.  Wilson 


Warm  are  the  Devon  Moorlands 
In  the  September  sun, 

And  over  the  dim  unknown  sea-rim 
The  Mayflower  is  gone. 

II 

Looming  up  the  Channel, 

Making  Plymouth  Sound, 

What  man-of-war  is  this  that  comes 
Racing,  victory  bound? 

Speeding  as  to  battle. 

On  she  comes  amain, 

Swift  as  an  eagle’s  shadow 
Across  the  summer  plain. 

In  power  and  in  beauty 
Commanding  on  the  seas. 

She  leads  a  stranger  battle  line — 
What  men,  what  ships  are  these? 

Look,  where  she  flies  her  colors— 
The  white  and  crimson  bars. 

The  ensign  of  the  Rights  of  Man. 
The  Glory  of  the  Stars! 

To  cheers  that  give  her  welcome 
What  answer  will  she  make? 

Hark  to  her  thousand  sou’s  on  board 
Would  die  for  freedom’s  sake! 

Back  from  the  ports  of  promise 
Beyond  the  Western  sea. 

These  are  the  breed  of  Runnymede, 
The  Sons  of  Liberty. 

To  stay  the  ancient  altars. 

To  guard  the  ports  of  home. 

For  freedom  still  as  God  may  will. 
The  Mayflower  is  come. 


5MH 


Surgeon-General  Rupert  Blue, 
United  States  Public  Health  Service 


Surgeon-General  Merritte  IV.  Ire¬ 
land,  of  the  United  States  Army 


WANTED:  NURSES  FOR  THE 


BATTLES  OF  PEACE! 


AT  NO  time  during  the 
/ A  war  were  there  quite 
enough  nurses  avail¬ 
able  for  all  the  needs  of  the 
A.  E.  F.  We  were  always  short  of  nurses  abroad. 
Nothing  worried  us  more  abroad  than  this  shortage; 
yet,  when  I  got  back  to  America,  I  found  that  the  trou¬ 
ble  was  largely  one  of  transportation.  In  other  words, 
while  we  never  had  quite  enough  nurses  in  France, 
there  were,  at  the  port  of  embarkation,  between  five 
hundred  and  a  thousand  assembled  there,  first,  by  the 
order  to  rush  all  possible  numbers  to  Europe;  then,  in 
these  large  numbers,  held  there  by  the  order  to  rush 
troops  instead.  For  the  needs  of  the  Army,  thus, 
there  were  plenty  of  nurses  here  in  America  at  all  times, 
though  I  found  that  we  were  getting  to  the  end  of  avail¬ 
able  graduate  nurses.  But  it  is  clear,  now,  that  if  the 


war  had  continued  until  * 
end  of  the  coming  sumir, 
the  United  States  u  1 
have  experienced  seriou'  • 
ficulty  in  supplying  the  Army,  and  it  would  have  pr  i 
to  be  out  of  the  question  to  supply  graduate  nun.  t 
the  number  required.  Even  as  it  was,  in  fact,  we  i 
absolutely  robbed  the  civilian  population  of  its  nu 
and  if  the  war  had  not  been  terminated  abruptly—  * 
had  continued  eight  or  nine  months  more — the  shor  (j 
of  nurses,  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  would  have  !  n 
severe.  If,  in  other  words,  we  had  sent  three  mi  n 
men  to  Europe,  and  if  we  make  due  allowance  ot  * 
bed  for  every  ten  men  and  one  nurse  to  every  ten  bs 
we  should  have  required,  abroad,  fully  30,000;  perl 
more.  As  it  was,  at  the  outset  we  gave  six  of  our  I c 
hospitals,  with  personnel  and  all  equipment,  to# 
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tish,  and  when  our  troops  were  assigned  to  many 
its  in  areas  theretofore  occupied  by  the  British  and 
French,  our  wounded  were,  in  large  numbers,  cared 
in  British  and  in  French  hospitals.  This  was  the 
cal  consequence  of  the  coordination  of  our  strength 
1  that  our  Allies  and  resulted  in  many  of  our 
inded  being  scattered  over  France.  When,  for 
ance,  American  and  French  troops  were  fighting 
;ther,  a  great  many  of  our  wounded  were  inevitably 
on  French  trains  and  arrived  in  French  hospitals, 
re  they  remained  until  they  were  moved  to  our  own 
htals,  of  which  we  had  plenty.  We  tried  to  keep, 
we  succeeded  in  keeping,  well  ahead  of  the  demands 
le  on  us  down  to  the  time  the  armistice  was  signed, 
proof  of  our  success,  even  with  no  prevailing  plenty 
urses,  lies  in  the  fact  that  on  the  14th  of  November, 
e  days  after  the  armistice  was  signed,  we  had 
000  American  patients  in  our  own  hospitals  in  France 
236,000  available  beds,  with  enough  nurses,  hospital 
,  and  doctors  to  care  for  all  wounded.  Moreover, 
equipment  does  not  take  count  of  the  six  hospitals 
we  had  assigned  to  the  British,  in  which  there  were 
to  empty  beds,  and  it  does  take  count  of  the  fact 
we  had  all  the  wounded  from  the  Argonne  under 
ital  care. 

e  got  our  nurses,  however,  at  far  too  great  a  cost  to 
civilian  population;  for  there  can  be  no  question 
hat  the  tremendous  mortality  attending  the  influ- 
epidemic  was  due  in  large  measure  to  the  fact  that 
rmy,  and  the  other  branches  of  the  military  service, 
robbed  the  country  of  its  nurses  as  a  matter  of 
sity.  And  worse  still,  if  the  war  had  continued 
gh  the  coming  summer  not  only  would  the  drain 
nerica  have  been  greatly  increased,  but  the  short- 
!ould  have  been  felt  severely  by  the  Army.  Thus 
the  epidemic  was  at  its  height,  on  October  1 1,  the 
had  19,432  nurses,  which  was  not  nearly  so  many 
1  should  have  had.  In  another  week  500  addi- 
1  nurses  were  withdrawn  from  civilian  work.  In 
n°ther  week  theArmyNursingCorps  had  well  over 
■  >  and,  on  the  1  st  of  November,  21,131  were  in  t  ran- 
on  duty.  These  were  all  graduate  nurses  and  their 
;e  was  keenly  felt  in  the  civil  communities.  More 
BAOo  of  these  nurses  entered  the  Army  Nursing 
1  direct,  through  the  Surgeon-General’s  office,  but 
18,000  of  them  were  supplied  by  the  Red  Cross. 

HAT  these  figures  mean  can  only  be  understood 
}y  a  glimpse  into  the  history  of  the  Army  nurse, 
cnerlv,  in  the  old  days  of  the  Army,  and  until 
■'  1,  1887,  the  nursing  of  the  sick  in  the  Army 
'ne  by  details  from  the  line  of  the  Army.  Men 
5  ‘tailed  for  a  certain  length  of  time  to  the  hospitals 
torm  the  duties  of  nurses.  It  is  needless  to  say 
e  best  men  in  the  Army  were  not  detailed  to  the 
>1  Is,  and  that  the  nursing  was  not  of  the  highest 

hi,  in  March,  1887,  Congress  passed  a  law 
'<  zing  the  establishment  of  the  Hospital  Corps 
h  Army,  and  as  a  result  men  listed  for  hospital 
1  /ere  assigned  permanently  to  hospitals.  This 
instituted  a  great  improvement  on  former  condi¬ 


tions  for  the  reason  that  these  men  were  fairly  well 
instructed  in  doing  the  work  around  the  hospitals  and 
for  the  sick. 

When  the  Spanish-American  War  broke  out  .this 
plan  was  found  to  be  inadequate.  We  were  woefully 
unprepared  to  care  for  the  sick  of  the  Army  after  forty 
years  of  continuous  peace.  With  the  war  came  a  stern 
demand  for  professional  nurses  in  the  Army.  Then, 
for  the  first  time  in  our  military  history,  the  grad¬ 
uate  nurse  was  employed.  She  was  employed  under 
contract  to  serve  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Army.  Under  these  conditions  we  secured  a  very  fine 
class  of  women  to  care  Tor  our  sick,  who  continued  to 
serve  until  the  Act  of  Congress  of  February  2,  1901 
reorganizing  the  Army.  This  Act  gave  us  the  Army 
Nursing  Corps,  as  an  officially  recognized  organization 
attached  to  the  Medical  Department. 

It  is  needless  tosaythat  the  establishment  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  Army  Nursing  Corps  was  a  wonderful  improve¬ 
ment,  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  men  are  not  nurses 
and  cannot  learn  to  be  nurses  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  Nursing  is  a  vocation  that  belongs  to  women. 

he  difference  in  the  care  of  the  sick  since  we  have 
woman  nurses  in  our  hospitals  is  simply  the  difference 
between  day  and  night.  To  be  sure,  we  managed  to 
get  along  somehow  before  the  graduate  nurse  came  into 
the  Army;  but  the  sick  were  not  given  proper  care  and 
attention,  and  did  not  receive  the  nursing  which  a  sol¬ 
dier  is  entitled  to,  if  we  judge  by  present  standard's. 

JT  IS,  of  course,  a  very  easy  thing  to  secure  as  many 

nurses  as  we  need  in  the  Army  in  time  of  peace.  But 
it  was  an  altogether  different  thing  to  enroll  nurses  of 
proper  training  in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet  our  needs 
in  time  of  war.  But  this  great  work  was  splendidly 
undertaken  by  Miss  Jane  A.  Delano  during  the  time 
that  she  was  Superintendent  of  the  Army  Nursing 
Corps;  indeed,  it  was  so  well  undertaken  and  carried  on 
that  she  was  made  the  head  of  the  nursing  service  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  but  continued,  nevertheless,  to 
serve  as  the  head  of  the  Army  Nursing  Corps  until 
1911,  when  her  work  with  the  Red  Cross  became  so 
great  that  she  was  compelled  to  give  up  her  duties  with 
the  Army  and  devote  all  of  her  time  to  the  Red  Cross. 
Through  her  foresight  and  great  ability,  and  her  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  nurses  of  America  through  years 
of  association  with  them,  she  was  enabled  to  enroll  in 
the  American  Red  Cross  thousands  of  nurses  who  were 
willing  to  give  their  services  in  time  of  emergency.  She, 
her  successors  in  the  Army,  and  her  colleagues,  made  it 
fairly  easy  for  the  Army  to  get,  promptly,  almost  all  the 
available  nurses;  nevertheless,  the  number  of  graduate 
nurses  in  the  United  States  plainly  was  not,  and  is  not, 
sufficient  to  serve  an  enormous  army  in  a  modern  war 
lo  meet  this  condition  Miss  Delano  started  schools  of 
instruction  for  nurse  aids  and  caused  to  be  prepared 
thousands  of  nurse  aids,  every  one  of  whom  would  have 
been  needed  by  the  Army  if  the  war  had  continued  In 
fact,  when  the  armistice  was  signed,  orders  had  already 
gone  out  for  sending  1,500  nurse  aids  to  serve  in  our 
hospitals  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  is  clear,  moreover,  that  the  problem  of  providing 
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nurses  for  the  Army  is  a  relatively  simple  one,  even  in 
time  of  emergency,  as  compared  with  the  greater  prob¬ 
lem,  which  has  been  developed  to  no  great  extent  in  the 
United  States,  of  providing  sufficient  community  nurses. 
This  is  a  problem  of  stupendous  importance.  Miss 
Delano  was  working  on  it  years  ago,  especially  on  the 
problem  of  rural  nursing,  so-called.  The  community, 
and  rural,  nursing  plans  have  been  developed  very  ex¬ 
tensively  in  some  of  the  foreign  countries  but  have 
received  relatively  little  attention  up  to  the  present  time 
here  in  America,  where  the  need  of  such  nursing  is  at 
least  as  great  as  in  any  civilized  nation  of  the  world.  To 
accomplish  it  there  are  two  practicable  plans — one,  to 
increase  the  number  of  graduate  nurses  in  the  United 
States  so  that,  at  once,  ample  nursing  service  can  be 
supplied  the  civilian  population  of  the  United  States, 
while  an  emergency  supply  for  the  Army  is  at  the  same 
time  being  trained;  the  other,  to  secure,  by  short  but 
adequate  training,  a  very  large  number  of  women  who 
are  competent  to  give  aid  and  to  care  for  emergencies 
that  arise  in  communities  and  in  rural  districts,  from 
whose  ranks  no  doubt  large  numbers  would  come  for¬ 
ward  to  qualify  themselves  to  be  registered  nurses  and 
to  take  special  training  to  qualify  themselves  to  be 
community  nurses,  at  the  Teachers’  College,  of  Colum¬ 


bia  University,  New  York  City — where  a  coursi 
community  nursing  is  offered,  along  with  scholar 
provisions — or  elsewhere.  Either  of  these  plans  w < 
at  least  be  an  improvement  over  no  plan. 

If  the  Army  is  reduced  to  half  a  million  men  ant 
make  the  usual  allowance  for  a  sick  list  of  four  and 
half  per  cent,  the  Army  will  require  in  its  Nursing  C 
2,250  nurses  in  addition  to  the  necessary  enlisted  n 
At  present  large  numbers  of  army  nurses  proci: 
through  the  Red  Cross  are  being  relieved  from  ser: 
with  the  military  establishment.  In  New  York  an . 
Newport  News  they  find  that  the  Red  Cross  has  n  1 
opportunities  for  them,  if  they  are  properly  equip . 
to  enter,  or  to  reenter,  public  health  work.  The  ri 
bers  available  even  now,  I  am  told,  are  hardly  adeq  1 
to  the  demand  already  existing.  And  the  demai 
certain  to  increase  as  rapidly  as  our  civilian  popul; 
becomes  educated  to  the  need  of  the  public  he 
nurse,  as  rapidly  as  it  comes  to  appreciate  how  lai 
proportion  of  our  young  men  failed  to  qualify  physi  1 
in  the  draft,  largely  because  of  defects  due  to  the  : 
of  proper  and  adequate  community  health  provis  1 
and,  in  other  directions. 


THE  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  NURSE 


TO  THOSE  who  have  followed  the  development 
of  public  health  work  in  this  country  it  becomes 
more  and  more  evident  that  much  of  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  is  due  to  the  introduction  of  pub¬ 
lic  health  nursing  as  an  integral  part  of  public  health 
administration.  And  yet  it  seems  but  yesterday  when 
the  first  nurses  were  assigned  to  visit  tuberculous  pa¬ 
tients  in  their  homes,  report  on  the  sanitary  conditions 
there  found  and,  by  practical  instruction  of  the  patient 
and  his  family,  help  to  combat  the  spread  of  the  disease 
to  others.  The  results  achieved  by  this  band  of  pioneers 
exceeded  all  expectations,  so  that  in  a  short  time  it  was 
realized  that  in  no  other  way  could  the  work  of  public 
health  authorities  so  effectively  be  brought  home  to  the 
people.  A  number  of  cities  thereupon  inaugurated 
similar  methods  in  their  campaign  against  infant  mor¬ 
tality.  Instead  of  sending  doctors  into  tenement 
homes,  as  they  had  been  doing,  to  treat  sick  babies, 
nurses  were  sent  to  visit  mothers  having  new-born 
babies,  and  to  teach  them  how  to  keep  the  babies  well. 
One  has  only  to  glance  at  the  infant  mortality  statistics 
to  realize  that  this  change  in  method  resulted  in  the 
saving  of  thousands  of  baby  lives.  The  improvement 
of  milk  supplies,  to  be  sure,  was  not  without  influence 
in  producing  this  favorable  result;  nevertheless,  the 
credit  belongs  very  largely  to  the  excellent  work  done 
by  the  public  health  nurses. 

It  would  be  a  long  story  to  describe  in  detail  all  the 
important  activities  now  carried  on  in  a  modern  health 
department  by  public  health  nurses.  The  fact  is  that 
the  work  of  these  newer  recruits  to  the  ranks  of  public 
health  workers  has  proved  of  incalculable  value.  They 


have  studied  and  reported  on  the  home  condur 
which  so  frequently  are  largely  responsible  for  ill  hi  tl 
they  have  discovered  unreported  cases  of  infecx 
disease,  and  have  given  practical  instruction  iiii 
prevention  and  care  of  such;  have  collected  epidem  if 
ical  and  statistical  data,  supervised  the  maintenar  l 
quarantine  measures,  helped  in  securing  proper  mi  a 
and  surgical  treatment  for  the  sick.  In  short,  they® 
enormously  extended  the  practical  utilization  of  ii 
able  medical  knowledge  and  experience  for  the  pi  ic 
tion  of  health  and  welfare. 

Unfortunately  a  very  large  number  of  commui 
in  the  United  States  are  still  without  a  public  !  Jl 
nursing  service.  It  seems  not  to  be  realized  thaltf 
a  service  constitutes  a  well-paying  investment.  H 
nothing  has  been  more  clearly  demonstrated,  ‘n 
gressive  health  administrators  who  have  had  expe  «■ 
with  public  health  nursing  are  unanimous  in  pr:  1 
the  results  obtained. 

More  than  ever  before  there  is  great  need  ft 
entrance  of  additional,  well-trained  workers  int  l> 
field.  1  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  e 
community  in  the  United  States  will  enjoy  the  M' 
of  a  system  of  public  health  nursing,  for  I  can  - 
conceive  of  any  other  single  measure  of  health  f  * 
tion  whose  general  application  will  bring  greater  ■  ■ 
benefits  to  the  community. 

Why  not  take  steps  so  that  your  communit’4 
enjoy  the  invaluable  services  of  a  public  health  b 


Do  it  now! 


“Nora  and  Dorothy  lifted  the  sofa  off  from  over 
her.  Her  morale  was  very,  very  had  just  then” 


KEEPING  UP  GRANDMA’S  MORALE 


By  Ellis  Parker  Butler 

Author  o)  “ Pigs  Is  Pigs,"  "That  Pup,"  etc. 


VELL,  now  that  the  war  is  over  I 
guess  it  is  all  right  to  tell  how 
hard  Jane  and  I  had  to  work  to 
grandma’s  morale  up.  Dorothy 
V'1  no  help,  because  she  is  fifteen,  and 
Ifhe  thinks  about  is  how  she  is  going  to  wear  her 
a  that  day  and  what  boy  walked  home  with  her  from 
hi  School  that  day.  So  Jane  and  I  had  to  keep  it 
P*y  ourselves — grandma’s  morale,  I  mean, 
course  you  know  what  morale  is.  Mostly,  I  guess, 
plenty  of  wool  socks,  because  then  the  soldiers 
“v  the  dear  ones  at  home  are  knitting  fast  and 
My  even  though  far,  far  away.  So,  when  it  comes 
°.M  t0  grandmothers,  morale  is  knitting  socks  through 
w:  and  thin. 

•u  can  see  how  important  it  was  for  my  grand- 
der  to  have  her  morale  kept  up  good  and  high  all 
e  line,  because  father  often  said  that  grandmother 
1:the  torchbearer  of  the  nation  when  it  came  to 
*  socl<s-  He  meant  that  grandmother  was  a  noble 
to  all  sock  knitters,  old  or  young,  because 
evas  three  pairs  of  socks  ahead  of  the  next  best 


Illustrated  by 
J .  R.  S  h  av  er 


knitter  in  our  town,  and  father  often  said 
he  bet  we  had  the  prize  knitters  of  the 
world  in  our  town,  both  for  speed  and 
distance,  bar  none. 

We  were  all  very  proud  of  grandmother, 
even  if  she  was  a  little  deaf.  Of  course,  one  reason 
she  got  three  pairs  ahead  at  the  beginning  was  because 
she  had  learned  how  to  knit  when  young  and  agile, 
while  most  of  the  others  learned  to  knit  after  the 
war  began;  but,  as  father  said,  it  was  no  airy  trifle 
for  grandmother  to  keep  three  laps  ahead  in  such  a 
bunch  of  sprinters  after  they  had  learned  how  to  turn 
a  heel  without  skidding  off  the  needles.  Especially 
Sarah  Deering.  Father  said  that,  while  Sarah  Deering 
might  slow  up  a  little  on  the  curves,  she  was  a  demon 
when  she  opened  the  throttle  and  began  the  mad  dash 
down  the  home  stretch  to  the  toe. 

Time  and  again  Sarah  Deering  got  within  two  socks 
and  a  half  of  grandmother,  but  grandmother’s  morale 
never  showed  a  crack  or  a  stone  bruise;  and  when 
Sarah  Deering  loomed  up  dangerously,  grandmother 
would  just  submerge  herself  in  her  bedroom  for  a  day 
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or  two,  and  when  she  came  to  the  surface  again  she 
would  be  six  socks  in  the  lead  and  going  strong. 

So  you  can  easily  see  that  when  father  and  mother 
had  to  go  to  Washington  to  do  war  work,  and  put 
grandmother’s  morale  in  my  charge,  1  knew  1  had  an 
important  thing  to  look  after,  because  more  than  once 
father  had  said: 

“Son,  look  at  grandmother!  All  is  not  lost  while 
grandmother’s  morale  is  not  lost.  Let  the  Germans 
drive  the  Russians  into  the  Arctic,  the  French  into  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Belgians  into  the  Atlantic,  the 
Italians  into  the  Adriatic,  and  the  English  into  the 
Channel,  but  victory  will  crown  us  at  last  if  the  grand¬ 
mothers  of  America  do  not  falter  and  fail.  See  her 
knit.  There,  son,  is  the  spirit  of  ’76,  of  1812,  of  ’61,  and 
of  2:40  on  the  home  stretch!  Unless  grandmother 
drops  her  needles  we  will  win!” 

What  father  meant  was  not  so  much  that  it  was  good 
to  make  eight  dozen  pairs  of  socks  grow  where  but  one 
sock  grew  before,  but  that  it  was  quite  necessary  for 
grandmother  to  burn  with  a  bright  and  steady  flame, 
giving  courage  to  all  sock  knitters. 

Thus  it  was,  when  father  kissed  Jane  and  me  good¬ 
bye  at  the  station  and  said,  “Good-bye,  twins.  It’s 
up  to  you  to  keep  grandma’s  morale  up.  Don’t  let 
her  grow  slack  and  lose  the  war,”  I  knew  it  was  up  to 
us,  although  grandmother  did  say,  “Oh!  Get  along 
with  your  nonsense,  Henry!” 

On  the  way  home  Jane  and  1  dropped  behind  and  let 
grandmother  and  Dorothy  walk  ahead,  because  I 
wanted  to  talk  it  over  with  Jane  and  see  what  we  had 
better  get  ready  to  do  if  grandmother’s  morale  began 
to  fade  out.  At  first  Jane  said,  “Pooh!”  and  that 
grandmother’s  morale  would  be  all  right  anyway  and 
that  I  was  a  silly  to  worry  about  it,  for  I  could  look 
and  see  that  grandmother  was  knitting  full  tilt  even  if 
she  was  walking  and  talking  at  the  same  time.  Jane 
said  that  it  was  silly  to  worry  about  anybody’s  knitting 
morale  that  knit  like  that,  not  even  missingastitchwhen 
a  dog  came  out  and  barked  at  her,  but  I  said  that  was 
just  why  we  ought  to  worry.  1  said  that  if  grandmother 
was  a  common  knitter,  and  just  knit  once  in  a  while, 
1  wouldn’t  worry  about  her  morale,  because  she  would 
have  enough  for  that  much  knitting  anyway;  but  that 
when  she  had  the  kind  of  knitting  morale  that  she  did 
have,  and  was  a  limit  knitter,  and  knit  all  the  time,  so 
that  if  she  stopped  a  couple  of  minutes  she  wouldn’t 
be  knitting  up  to  her  record,  1  had  a  right  to  worry. 

I  told  Jane  that  she  ought  to  be  serious  about  it, 
like  I  was,  and  worry  about  it,  because  what  would 
father  think  if  he  came  home  and  found  grandmother 
was  three  pairs  of  socks  behind  instead  of  three  pairs 
of  socks  ahead? 

Jane  said  “Pooh!”  and  that  grandmother  wouldn’t 
stop  knitting  for  anything,  but  I  asked  her  how  she 
knew.  I  said  it  was  all  right  enough  when  father  and 
mother  were  home  to  keep  grandmother  from  getting 
nervous,  but  all  our  family  knew  how  nervous  grand¬ 
mother  was  when  you  came  right  down  to  it,  and  that 
it  was  our  duty  to  see  that  she  didn’t  get  nervous  and 
worry  and  let  that  slacken  up  her  morale. 

Jane  was  just  going  to  say  “Pooh!”  again  when  one 


of  the  airplanes  from  Mineola  came  flying  over  pre 
low.  It  was  about  as  low  as  1  ever  saw  one,  I  gue 
and  the  minute  grandmother  saw  it  she  dropped  I 
knitting  and  put  her  hands  on  the  top  of  her  hat  a 
shut  her  eyes  and  squatted  right  down  on  the  si< 
walk,  because  the  thing  in  the  world  she  is  most  afr, 
of  is  something  falling  on  her  head.  Something  fall 
on  her  head  is  her  favorite  thing  to  be  afraid  of,  a 
that’s  because  when  she  was  a  child  a  piece  of  ceili 
fell  on  her  head,  and  just  when  she  was  healing  I 
brother  threw  a  stone  at  a  bird’s  nest  in  the  crotch 
a  tree  and  missed  it.  So  it  hit  her  on  the  head  aga 
So  even  to  this  day,  when  an  English  sparrow  fl 
overhead,  she  dodges.  It’s  involuntary  but  su 
She  just  can’t  help  being  afraid  of  anything  that  is 
the  air  and  loose. 

So  when  the  airplane  was  gone  we  helped  gra: 
mother  up  and  we  walked  home,  but  she  did  not  l 
a  stitch  all  the  way,  and  I  told  Jane  I  hoped  that  wo 
be  a  lesson  to  her — to  Jane — because  she  had  S' 
grandmother’s  morale  shot  all  to  pieces  in  an  insta 
with  no  sock  knitting  all  the  way  home  while,  as  1 
as  not,  Sarah  Deering  was  knitting  right  along. 
Jane  said  it  was  a  lesson  to  her,  especially  wher 
explained  to  her  that  if  grandmother  stopped  knitt 
the  war  would  be  lost  and  the  Germans  come  over  ; 
own  the  United  States. 

Well,  when  grandmother  got  home  she  said  it  w; 
blessing  to  feel  a  solid  roof  over  her  head  again  and  t 
she  hoped  she  wouldn’t  have  to  go  out  again  w 
those  pesky  things  were  gallivanting  all  over  the  s 
She  meant  the  airplanes.  She  said  she  didn’t  see  v 
people  couldn’t  conduct  a  respectable  war  and  not  th 
it  needful  to  invent  those  awful  things  that  v 
scuttering  hither  and  yon  above  one’s  head.  She  : 
that  with  all  this  talk  of  making  them  bigger  and 
ger,  a  body  couldn’t  even  feel  safe  in  a  house  any  m  1 
for  she  supposed  if  one  of  the  big  ones  did  hit  the  1 
it  would  come  cluttering  right  through  and  bring  1 
ceiling  down  on  her  head,  willy  or  nilly. 

Well,  Jane  and  1  sat  on  the  sofa  and  listener < 
grandmother,  and  we  saw  as  clear  as  day  that  she  : 
still  jumpy  because  of  the  airplane  that  had  frighk. 
her.  She  was  knitting,  but  she  wasn’t  knitting  \i 
the  spirit  of  ’76.  She  was  knitting  jerkily  and  no  ! 
all  with  a  bright  and  steady  flame. 

“There!”  I  said  to  Jane.  “See,  smarty?  You  I 
her  morale  couldn’t  be  cracked.  Now  what  do  « 
think!” 

“Well,  it’s  cracked,  but  it  isn’t  broken,”  Jane  si 
“You  talk  a  lot  about  it  but  you  don’t  do  anyth;, 
Why  don’t  you  do  something,  if  you  are  so  smartr  ’ 

So  we  sat  and  watched  grandmother  jerkily  knit  ? 
and  saw  that  she  kept  looking  at  the  sky  through  e 
windows.  For  a  while  neither  of  us  could  thini  ^ 
anything  to  do  to  keep  up  grandmother’s  morale.  * 
cause  it  wasn’t  anything  you  could  take  hold  of,  re 
It  was  just  how  she  felt.  So  I  saw  that  what  grT 
mother’s  morale  needed  was  to  feel  safe  and  se  * 
from  airplanes  coming  through  the  roof  and  shatter 
down  the  living-room  plaster  upon  her  head, 
only  way  to  prove  that  grandmother  was  safe  wa^ 


‘‘The  minute  grandmother  saw  the  airplane,  she  put  her  hands  on 
the  top  of  her  hat  and  squatted  right  down  on  the  sidewalk” 


)'  it,  so  I  took  Jane  quietly  from  the  room  and  we 
nup  to  the  third  floor  where  we  sleep. 

X  >ve  the  third  floor  is  a  place  between  the  ceiling 
1  he  roof.  You  can  only  get  up  there  through  a 
t-  with  a  ladder,  but  there  was  a  ladder  there  and 
'und  I  had  been  up  there  before.  So  we  went  up 
There  isn’t  any  floor,  but  if  you  are  careful 
m  walk  on  the  beams  and  not  step  on  the  laths 
ceiling  between  them,  but  you  have  to  keep 
ver,  the  roof  is  so  near. 

1  reason  we  went  up  was  to  see  that  the  beams  of 
jbf  were  good  and  strong,  so  we  could  tell  grand¬ 
er  that  no  airplane  could  ever  break  through, 
n  it  fell  spang  onto  our  roof.  We  looked  at  the 
and  felt  them  and  tried  to  shake  them,  but  they 
;ood  and  solid.  They  were  solid  enough  for 

as  dark  and  dusty  up  there,  but  Jane  and  I 
0  the  ceiling  beams  and  talked  it  over  and  said 
c  Id  truthfully  tell  grandmother  that  even  the 
c  kind  of  airplane  couldn’t  break  through  unless 
II '-om  very,  very  high.  Even  if  it  fell  nose  down 
J'  in’t  come  through,  because  the  roof  timbers 
close  together. 

!f'he  don’t  believe  it,”  Jane  said,  “we  can  offer  to 
’  -r  up  here  and  let  her  feel  the  roof  herself.  Of 
rS‘;he  won’t  come,  but  it  will  make  her  feel  safe 
( er  to  let  her.” 


So  we  went  down. 

When  we  got  to  the  second  floor  1  stopped  Jane 
because  I  had  thought  of  something  else.  It  was 
about  ceilings  and  that  we  ought  to  prove  to  grand¬ 
mother  that  the  ceilings  in  our  house  were  safe  and 
sound.  Jane  thought  so,  too. 

Because,  Jane  said,  “if  grandmother  knows  they 
are  safe  and  sound  she  won’t  be  afraid  that  they  will 
fall  down  on  her,  no  matter  what  happens,  and  then 
she  can  knit  in  peace.” 

“And  not  worry,”  I  said. 

It  was  too  bad  for  the  dishes  that  Nora  had  already 
set  the  table,  but  the  reason  we  picked  out  mother’s 
room  was  because  there  was  a  rocking  chair  in  it,  and 
the  rockers  wouldn’t  hurt  the  floor  as  chair  legs  might. 
Jane  took  the  chair  by  the  arms  and  I  took  it  by^the 
back,  and  we  thumped  the  floor  with  it.  We  thumped 
vigorously,  because  that  was  the  only  way  to  prove- 
that  the  ceiling  would  not  fall.  It  was  Dorothy  coming 
in  that  stopped  us.  She  was  quite  out  of  breath  from 
running  up  the  stairs,  and  she  tried  to  jerk  the  chair 
away  from  us. 

“Step  that ! ”  she  yelled  at  us.  “ For  goodness’  sake, 
stop.  Are  you  trying  to  scare  your  grandmother  to 
death,  or  what?  She’s  crawled  half  under  the  sofa  and 
you  are  driving  her  frantic  with  fear!” 

We  hadn  t  thought  of  that.  I  guess,  when  we 
thought  of  it,  we  were  so  scared  that  we  let  the  chair 


“‘Stop  that!’  she  yelled  at  us.  ‘Are  you  try¬ 
ing  to  scare  your  grandmother  to  death? 


fall.  Anyway  it  fell,  and  then  we  heard  it.  The  dining¬ 
room  ceiling  falling  into  the  dinner  dishes,  1  mean. 

“There!”  said  Dorothy.  “Now  we  will  never  get 
grandmother  to  come  out  from  under  the  sofa!” 

But  we  did,  or  what  was  the  same  thing.  Nora  and 
Dorothy  lifted  the  sofa  off  from  over  her. 

Her  morale  was  very,  very  bad  just  then.  It  looked 
for  a  while  as  if  she  would  never  have  any  again.  We 
had  to  carry  her  dinner  to  her  room,  and  she  ate  very 
little,  keeping  her  eyes  on  the  ceiling  continuously. 
Both  Jane  and  I  were  very  contrite  and  Jane  was 
tearful,  and  we  begged  her  pardon  many  times,  but  she 
did  not  have  morale  enough  that  night  to  knit  at  all. 

I  was  afraid  she  would  never  knit  again  and  I  told 
Jane  so;  but  the  next  morning,  when  Jane  and  I  were 
composing  a  telegram  to  father,  telling  him  that  he  had 
better  hasten  home  because  grandmother’s  morale 
was  at  its  last  sad  ebb,  grandmother  came  out  of  her 
room,  and  she  had  her  knitting. 

She  gave  up  sitting  in  the  living  room  that  day  and 
sat  in  the  dining  room  where  there  was  now  little  or  no 
plaster  to  fall,  and  she  knit  more  or  less,  but  mostly 
less.  Jane  and  I  remained  away  from  her  quite  a  good 


deal  that  day,  because  her  mo 
seemed  to  weaken  when  we  c; 
into  the  room,  and  Dorothy 
with  her,  mostly  to  tell  her  tl 
were  no  airplanes  hovering  abov 
Jane  and  I  peeked  in  at  the  c 
many  times,  for  we  longed  to  re 
the  damage  we  had  done  to  ( 
grandmother’s  morale,  but  it 
not  until  just  before  dinner  thai 
had  a  chance.  We  were  appro; 
ing  the  door  carefully  when  D 
thy  came  out  with  a  rush, 
had  the  evening  paper  in  her  h; 
and  she  stopped  short  in  f 
of  us. 

“Now,  listen  to  what  I  tell 
twins!”  she  said,  as  if  she  mear 
“  Don’t  you  ever  let  grandmo 
get  the  newspaper  before  I 
through  it!  Understand?  \ 
remember  it!” 

She  went  upstairs  then,  ta 
the  paper  with  her,  and  Jane  a 
went  into  the  dining  room,  v, 
grandmother  was  sitting  in 
rocking  chair.  She  was  knit 
but  not  with  vigor  and  vim. 
looked  at  us  kindly,  as  if  all 
forgiven,  however. 

“Well,  dears?”  she  asked, 
guess  we  looked  as  if  we  want' 
talk  to  her. 

“You  needn’t  be  afraid  oi 
planes  in  this  house,  grandmot  i 
I  told  her. 

I  had  to  shout  it  rather  lom  i 
cause  she  don’t  hear  well. 

“No,  you  needn’t,”  Jane  i 

“It’s  a  safe  house.” 

“We  know  it  is,”  I  said,  "because  we  went  up  il 
the  roof  and  we  looked  at  the  beams,  and  felt  them-  - 
“And  they’re  solid  as  iron!”  Jane  said. 

“Yes,  and  an  airplane  couldn’t  fall  betweer-'l 
beams  if  it  tried,”  I  said,  “they  are  so  close  tog 
No  old  airplane  out  of  our  sky  could  fall  between  t  r 
We  know,  don’t  we,  Jane,  because  we  looked.” 

Just  then  grandmother  sort  of  jumped. 

“What’s  that?”  she  asked,  dropping  her  kn  r 
into  her  lap. 

It  was  Nora  grinding  the  coffee,  and  we  told  hei 
“I  thought  it  was  an  airplane,”  grandmother  '■ 
and  she  began  to  knit,  but  far  from  placidly. 

“Pshaw!  You  don’t  need  tobe  afraid  of  airplane; 

we  have  a  good  roof  like  ours,”  I  told  her.  “There 
anything  bigger  than  a  bomb  fall  through  our  roo 
“What?  Bomb!”  grandmother  asked. 
“Bomb!”  I  shouted.  “Bomb!  Nothing  bu» 
could  come  through  our  roof.  Of  course  a  bomb  ul 
between  the  beams,  where  there  isn’t  anything  bi  l> 
boards  and  shingles.  Of  course,  a  bomb  could1' 
right  through  the  roof - ” 
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Well,  grandmother  got  right  out  of  her  chair  and 
vent  under  the  dining-room  table  and  threw  her  skirt 
iver  her  head  and  held  it  there  with  both  hands.  We 
ried  to  get  her  to  come  out  but  she  only  edged  in 
leeper.  Even  Nora  couldn’t  get  her  to  come  out,  and 
/hen  Nora  called  Dorothy,  she  did  not  help  much. 
“Now,  what!”  she  exclaimed  in  the  mean  way  she 
oes  when  she  is  very,  very  provoked.  “Now,  what! 
V'hat  on  earth  have  you  been  doing  now?” 

“Nothing,”  I  said.  “We  haven’t  been  doing  a  thing 
xcept  trying  to  keep  grandmother’s  morale  up,  and 
ither  told  us  to.” 

“He  did  so!”  said  Jane. 

Dorothy  just  threw  her  hands  as  if  she  was  trying  to 
irow  them  away. 

“What — what  have  you  been  doing?” 

“1  just  told  her  the  roof  was  good  and  strong,”  I 
id,  because  I  was  mad  at  the  way  she  was  blaming 
•erything  on  us.  “  1  didn’t  do  a  thing  but  tell  her  no 
d  airplane  could  fall  through  our  roof  except  a 
>mb - ” 

Ye  gods!  Dorothy  cried,  as  if  all  hope  was  lost 
jrever.  “Bombs!  Bombs  falling  through  the  roof! 
M  I  just  found  her  frightened  half  to  death  over  this 
!ly  warning  in  the  paper  that  the  German  submarines 
■  ght  be  carrying  airplanes  that  would  try  to  drop 
mbs!  I  just  managed  to 
rsuade  her  that  no  bomb 
rid  ever  break  through  our 
>f!” 

t  looked,  indeed,  as  if 
!  ndmother  would  live  un- 

I  the  dining-room  table 
irn  then  on,  until  the  war 
Vi  over,  and  it  seemed  quite 
>  in  that,  in  spite  of  all  we 

I I  tried  to  do,  her  morale 
v;  at  the  lowest  ebb  pos- 
i  e,  if  not  gone  entirely,  but 

I  hat  moment  grandmother 
t  oved  her  skirt  from  her 
td. 

I’m  not  afraid,  mind 
c!”  she  said.  “I’m  not  a 
i  “  afraid.” 

We  know  you’re  not, 
r  dmother,”  Dorothy  said. 

Not  a  jot  or  tittle!”  said 
■"•dmother.  "It  is  memo- 
Unconsciously  1  dread 
n  hing  that  may  fall  on 

II  op  of  my  head.  I  can’t 
el  it.” 

Ve  know,”  Dorothy  said. 

'ell,  it  would  be  an  awful 
1  if  I  had  to  say  that 
elmother  never  got  back 
morale,  because  then  I 
J|d  have  to  say  the 
■  ans  won  the  war,  but 
e  body  knows  that  isn’t 
But  it  might  have  been 


so  if  Sarah  Deering  hadn’t  come  over.  She  came  right 
in  without  ringing,  like  she  always  does,  and  she  did 
not  have  her  knitting.  She  had  something  else.  She 
had  a  souvenir  her  brother  had  sent  over  to  her  from 
France.  It  was  a  German  helmet — a  steel  one.  - 

Of  course  she  was  surprised  to  see  grandmother 
under  the  table;  but  when  Dorothy  told  her  why 
grandmother  was  there,  she  laughed. 

Then  this  is  just  what  you  need,  grandmother,” 
Sarah  Deering  said,  and  I  guess  grandmother  didn’t 
know  she  was  joking,  because  she  took  the  steel  helmet 
and  tried  it  on.  It  fit  her  pretty  well.  She  tried  it 
by  shaking  her  head,  and  I  guess  she  was  satisfied 
with  it. 

“Help  me  out  from  under  this  table,”  she  said,  and 
we  all  helped  her.  She  patted  the  helmet  on  top,  and 
then  she  sat  in  her  rocking  chair  and  took  up  her  knit¬ 
ting.  Thank  you,  Sarah,”  she  said.  “This  is  just 
what  I  have  needed  all  my  life.  I  wonder  1  never 
thought  of  it  before.  It  is  the  most  comfortable  hat 
I  have  ever  had.” 

Then  she  began  to  knit,  and  by  the  way  she  knitted 
Jane  and  I  knew  her  morale  was  all  right  again.  We 
knew  her  morale  was  sound  and  solid  all  through  once 
more.  She  was  knitting  like  2140 — on — the — home 
stretch! 


“Then  she 
Jane  and 


began  to  knit,  and  by  the  way  she  knitted 
I  knew  her  morale  was  all  right  again” 


THE  MIRACLE  OF 
REEDUCATION 


By  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams 

WHEN  Johnny  comes 
marching  home  again, 
it’s  all  hurrah,  red  fire, 

and  brass  bands,  which  is  quite  as  it  should  be.  But  what 
about  Johnny  when  he  can’t  come  marching  home  to  the 
music,  but  must  come  limping  back  minus  a  leg,  or  is 
brought  piteously  back  blind,  deaf,  or  otherwise  in¬ 
capacitated?  Pension  him  and  turn  him  loose  to  a  life 
of  corroding  idleness?  That  would  have  been  the  old 
way.  But  the  high  pressure  of  this  war  has  made  us 
think  of  many  old  problems  in  new  ways.  We  are  no 
longer  content  to  accept  for  our  maimed  and  crippled 


a  future  which  will  commit  th 

to  the  life  of  fungi.  A  place 
the  social  and  economic  wo 
must  be  found  for  them.  Such  is  the  war-debt  which 
ciety  owes  to  the  man  who  went  into  the  war  whole,  2 
came  out  of  it  only  part  of  a  man.  But  a  mere  place 
the  general  scheme  is  not  enough.  It  must  be  a  place 
least  as  good  as  that  which  he  left  for  the  service  of 
country,  and  one  that  he  can  hold  in  fair  and  of 
competition  with  a  normal  man;  otherwise  he  quic 
becomes  merely  a  half-pensioner  on  the  pity  of  sock 
and  his  self  respect  is  bound  to  suffer. 
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‘Any  job  is  good  enough  for  a  cripple,”  says  Cyn- 
:m  which  boasts  of  its  practical-mindedness. 

‘A  cripple  of  this  war  is  good  enough  for  any  job,” 
is  short-sighted  Sentimentalism, 
loth  are  fundamentally  wrong,  the  one  in  spirit,  the 
i  er  in  reasoning.  Both  exemplify  a  hindrance  in  the 
nlic  mind  against  which  the  progress  of  physical 
i!  economic  reconstruction  must  make  its  way.  To 
ijl  the  right  place  for  the  physically  defective  and  then 
rn  him  to  be  the  right  man  for  the  place,  is  the  tre- 
iidous  task  of  education  and  rehabilitation  to  which 
h  Government  has  summoned  a  vast  staff  of  experts — - 
ljical,  psychological,  sociological,  and  economic, 
j  final  purpose  may  be  summed  up  in  one  wrord:  re- 
1  ement. 


_  RST  of  all  the  maimed  man  must  be  saved  from  de- 
eloping  a  maimed  spirit,  the  “crippled  psychology.” 
1<2  enters  in  the  danger  that  he  will  fall  back  upon 
i  nension,  saying:  “I  have  done  this  for  my  country 
n  have  come  out  a  wreck;  now  let  my  country  take 
i!  of  me” — which  means  a  life  gone  to  seed.  There- 
>i  the  forces  which  build  up  a  special  morale  for  such 
is  are  at  once  set  to  work  upon  the  man,  though 
e  r  obviously,  in  order  to  restore  his  hold  upon  life, 
i  representative  of  the  Reconstruction  Division  of 
iGurgeon-General’s  Office  makes  a  friendly  call  on 
nas  he  lies  on  his  cot  in  the  base  or  general  hos- 
t  and  gets  him  talking  about  himself.  What  is  he 
’Sally  interested  in?  What  was  his  occupation  in 
v  life?  Has  he  any  particular  business  plans  for 
ejture?  And,  as  the  result  of  that  talk,  there  pres- 
it  is  brought  to  the  bedside  of  the  convalescent  a 
k'aph  instrument,  a  draughting  board,  a  tvpe- 
i  r,  a  lump  of  modelling  clay,  or,  for  those  not  quite 
rong,  bead-work,  embroidery,  or  sewing.  The 
2; here  is  not  primarily  practical,  is  not  aimed  at 


u  ting  the  soldier  for  an  economic  purpose;  it  is 
-'tly  to  occupy  his  mind,  train  his  hands,  and  get 
nnto  the  habit  of  thinking  of  himself  as  already 
uing  a  useful  part  in  the  world.  Wherever  pos- 
'I  the  work  given  him  is  in  the  general  line  of  his 
°.n  trade.  It  sometimes  happens  that  this  morale 
i  ng  leads  to  direct  and  unforeseen  results,  as  in 
e  ,se  °f  a  young  Italian,  formerly  a  laborer,  who, 
P  ed  and  bedridden,  told  wistfully  of  going  to  art 
sims  to  look  at  sculptures  and  modellings  and  won- 
‘  whether  he  could  ever  produce  shapes  of  beauty, 
put  clay  into  his  restless  hands,  and  he  set  happily 
rk.  Now,  released  from  bed,  he  is  doing  bas- 
under  the  guidance  of  one  of  the  Government’s 


c  iv  employed  artists,  and  doing  them  so  well  that, 
-ne  is  discharged  from  hospital,  the  Federal  Board 
National  Education  will  give  him  the  best  art  train- 
Dcurable  in  this  country. 

v  Pspital  mate  of  his,  an  illiterate  Russian — dull, 
ia;ic,  and  hopeless,  one  of  those  cases  which  hang 
d  eight  on  the  hands  of  the  doctors  and  make  no 
r  o  get  well  —exhibited  a  faint  gleam  of  interest  in 
C'ead-stringing  being  done  by  his  neighbor.  One 
h  watchful  nurses  (they  are  all  keen  to  detect  the 
b>t  clue  to  ambition  or  interest  on  the  part  of  the 


patient)  casually  left  a  frame-work  and  a  box  of  beads 
within  his  reach.  Presently  the  Russian  was  at  work 
with  them  and  demanding  more  colors.  Within  a  month 
he  had  turned  out  several  original  patterns,  the  largest 
of  which  would  fetch  from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred 
dollars  at  any  shop.  But  this  is  insignificant  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  fact  that  when  an  expert  professional 
designer  saw  the  work,  and  interrogated  him,  he 
announced  himself  ready  to  guarantee  the  man  remun¬ 
erative  employment  on  poster  work.  The  ignorant 
and  formerly  hopeless  foreigner  was  possessed  of  a 
marked  talent  for  color  and  pattern. 

In  the  same  ward  there  lay  and  tossed  and  fretted 
a  wiry,  nervous  young  fellow  minus  his  left  hand,  who 
could  not  be  interested  in  any  of  the  sewing,  beading" 
draughting,  or  designing  operations  going  on  about 
him,  which  he  bitterly  characterized  as  “pink-tea 
stuff.” 

“I’m  an  auto  repair  man;  that’s  what  I  am,”  he  an¬ 
nounced.  “What  chance  have  1  got  with  this  thing?” 
waving  the  stump  of  his  arm.  “If  you  want  to  get  me 
going  just  run  a  6o-horse-power  bus  with  a  pain  in  its 
inside  up  to  the  bed  and  let  me  go  to  it.  If  you  can’t 
do  that,  leave  me  alone.” 

The  man  in  charge  of  the  case  went  down  to  the 
hospital  automobile  shop,  got  a  deranged  and  obstinate 
carburetor,  and  brought  it  to  the  crippled  mechanic. 

At  dinner  time  they  had  to  remove  the  carburetor 
to  get  the  patient  to  eat.  He  has  since  gone  into  the 
auto  shop  where  he  is  learning  to  make  a  hand  and  a 
hook  do  the  work  of  two  hands. 

“Get  your  man  interested  in  the  doing  of  something,” 
say  the  reconstruction  experts,  “and  the  game  is  won.” 

VA/’ITH  these  one-armed  men— and  this  is  one  of  the 
’  ’  commonest  forms  of  war’s  maiming — the  whole 
therapeutic  effort,  after  the  wound  is  cared  for,  is  to 
cure  the  disability.  The  patient  is  taught  to  make  one 
hand  do  the  work  of  two.  A  one-armed  man  of  nine 
.'  ears’  standing  is  the  instructor  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital, 
near  Washington,  where  this  class  of  cases  goes.  One 
of  the  first  and  most  important  lessons  of  the  newly 
mended  cripple,  though  he  may  not  at  the  time  recog¬ 
nize  it  as  schooling,  is  to  see  this  expert  go  about  the 
every-dav  business  of  life  with  such  ease  and  naturalness 
that  the  observer  forgets  his  apparent  disability.  He 
can  tie  a  string  necktie  into  a  flawless  bow  with  a  move¬ 
ment  which  seems  like  legerdemain;  and  this  feat, 
though  comparatively  easy,  always  immensely  im¬ 
presses  the  neophyte.  If  a  man  can  do  that  so  readily 
with  one  hand,  he  can  do  anything!  All  the  ordin¬ 
ary  functions  of  dressing,  shaving,  washing,  eating, 
and  the  like  are  carefully  taught,  and  each  one  as  mas¬ 
tered  builds  up  confidence  and  leads  the  patient  to  a 
frame  of  mind  wherein  he  thinks  of  himself  as  normal — 
which  is  nine-tenths  of  morale. 

It  is  not  until  the  remaining  hand  has  become  edu¬ 
cated  that  the  soldier  is  taught  the  more  extensive  uses 
of  the  mechanical  arm.  With  a  hook  or  a  clamp  at¬ 
tached  to  this,  his  range  of  activity  is  at  once  immensely 
enlarged,  and  he  soon  finds  that,  in  the  handicrafts  and 
in  the  manipulation  of  tools,  his  disability  gradually 


decreases  until  it  reaches 
the  vanishing  point.  A 
soldier  at  Walter  Reed 
has  devised  a  simple 
clamp  which  has  become 
very  popular  there  and 
which  is  readily  adapta¬ 
ble  to  almost  all  tools 
and  many  games.  I  have 
seen  men  equipped  with 
this  carving  wood,  doing 
expert  carpentry,  weav¬ 
ing,  hammering  brass, 
making  copper  designs, 
working  in  fine  jewelry, 
batting  around  a  base¬ 
ball,  handling  a  tennis 
racket,  and  even  boxing, 
though  1  think  that  the 
artificial  arm  will  never 
be  popular  in  the  profes-  { 
sional  ring;  it  “packs  a 
wallop”  of  too  destruc¬ 
tive  an  order. 

Out  of  the  super¬ 
education  of  the  one  sur¬ 
viving  hand  has  devel¬ 
oped  an  attitude  of  mind 
rather  startling  to  the 
layman  who  regards  him¬ 
self  as  normal.  In  the 
course  of  making  the 
rounds  at  Walter  Reed, 
one  of  the  vocational 
therapy  experts,  who  had 
been  introducing  me  to 
the  skillful  work  per¬ 
formed  by  the  cripples, 
suddenly  turned  to  me 
with  this  challenge: 

“I  suppose  you  regard  yourself  as  a  whole  man.” 

Looking  myself  hastily  over  I  replied  that  I  could 
count  the  usual  number  of  arms,  legs,  and  other  appurte¬ 
nances. 

“All  right,”  said  the  expert,  "but  you’re  a  sort  of 
cripple  at  that.  You’re  atrophied.” 

“If  I  am,  I’ve  never  discovered  it,”  I  assured  him. 

“Of  course  not.  People  never  do  until  they’re 
shown.  You  haven’t  got  anything  like  the  full  use 
of  more  than  four  fingers  and  two  thumbs  out  of  a 
total  of  ten.  The  normal  man — the  man  who  believes 
himself  normal,  I  mean — never  has.  Can  you  light  a 
safety  match  with  one  hand?” 

He  handed  me  the  box  and  the  match.  After  the 
second  abortive  attempt,  the  box  fell  to  the  floor  and 
the  box  fell  on  the  match. 

“That’s  elementary,  that  stunt,”  remarked  the  in¬ 
structor.  “Kindergarten  stuff.  Our  one-arms  can 
do  that  before  they  get  out  of  bed.  You  see,  your  two 
smaller  fingers  are  really  cripples.  Now,  we  teach  our 
fellows  to  do  the  work  with  those  fingers  that  you  have 
to  use  another  hand  for.  There’s  the  whole  physical 


Clever  fingers  of  the  blind,  so  ama[ 
and  cane  work!  Infinite  patience,  u 


principle  of  our  training  in  its  simplest  form- 
tion.” 


sub: 


If  the  deftness  of  the  cripple  sometimes  seems 
legerdemain,  the  achievements  with  the  blinded  so! 
are  more  in  the  nature  of  magic.  All  the  soldiers 
sailors  who  are  officially  declared  blind — tha 
reduced  in  vision  to  the  point  where  they  are  disc 
fied  for  the  normal  vocations  of  life — come  to  i 
green,  the  beautiful  200-acre  estate  of  Mrs.  T.  H. 
rett  just  outside  of  Baltimore,  loaned  by  the  own 
the  Government  and  specially  equipped  by  the  • 
Cross  and  now  officially  U.  S.  Army  General  Ho: 
No.  7.  There  the  work  of  training  the  disable  ■ 
reached  its  highest  point,  and  in  the  field  which  ' 
sents  the  greatest  difficulty. 

To  appreciate  the  radical  advance  represented  i  • 
Government’s  technique  with  the  blind  at  Everg^i 
one  must  know  something  of  how  hopeless  and  he  a 
has  been  hitherto  the  status  of  the  adult  sightk 
this  country.  There  is  a  proverb  proper  to  the  fall 
tic  Orient,  "  These  be  as  the  dead — the  childles t: 
leper,  and  the  blind.”  And  in  so  far  as  our  gG 


at  weaving,  basket-making 
luck  have  brought  their  reward 


i>de  toward  the  latter  goes,  we  have  practically 
e.ed  the  fatalism  of  the  East.  True,  we  educate 
1  rain  blind  children.  But  a  large  proportion  of 
a  “ssness  is  incurred  after  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
1  hese  victims,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  had 
hg  done  for  them.  They  could  perhaps  become 
n  tuners,  the  one  profession  open  to  them.  Other- 
e  iey  might  sell  lead  pencils  through  appeal  to  the 
the  passer-by;  or  beg  profitably  on  busy  street¬ 
's;  or  exist,  prisoners  of  fate,  as  dependents  upon 
^relations.  The  most  melancholy  collection  of 
1;  documents  that  I  have  ever  read  was  a  batch 
ts  received  by  a  large  manufacturer  in  the  West 
1  d  found  employment  in  his  plant  for  two  or  three 
tss  men,  a  kindly  experiment  which  had  been 
r  ed  in  an  appreciative  spirit  by  a  local  newspaper, 

1  fortunately  in  such  terms  as  to  indicate  that 
Opportunities  for  like  victims  were  open  in  the 
-  From  all  over  the  country  letters  written  by  the 
.  r  f°r  them  came  to  that  employer — piteous,  im- 
IT  letters;  begging  for  a  chance  to  work;  anything, 
e  r  laborious,  however  small  the  pay,  which  would 


lift  the  applicants  out  of 
the  dependent  class  and 
relieve  the  blighting 
monotony  and  tedium 
of  life  by  a  job  that 
would  give  them  a  place 
in  the  world  and  restore 
tothemtheirself-respect. 
There  are  probably 
75,000  blind  adults  in 
this  country  and  some 
70,000  of  them  are  of  the 
class  and  condition  of 
those  who  wrote  these 
affecting  appeals. 

No  such  fate  awaits 
the  Government’s  wards. 
They  are  not  going  to 
join  that  legion  of  the 
better-dead,  unless  by 
their  own  choice.  From 
the  moment  that  the 
blind  victim  reaches  the 
hands  of  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  specialists  there  be¬ 
gins  the  tactful,  patient 
process  which  shall  re¬ 
store  his  shaken  confi¬ 
dence  in  himself  as  a 
normal  human  being  and 
educate  him  to  overcome 
his  handicap  and  take 
his  proper  place  in  the 
social  and  economic 
world.  Peoplewitha  full 
equipment  of  faculties 
think  largely  through 
their  eyes.  The  blind 
man  must  be  taught  first 
to  think  through  his  fin¬ 
gers.  Hewill  learn  instinctively  tosubstitute  hearing  for 
sight  wherever  practicable.  To  his  bedside  is  brought 
some  simple  piece  of  mechanism  for  him  to  finger  or 
some  knitting  or  sewing,  as  soon  as  he  is  well  enough 
for  any  activity.  He  thinks  that  this  is  to  occupy  his 
mind.  Actually  it  is  the  primary  step  in  his  reeduca¬ 
tion,  his  kindergarten  course,  training  him  to  employ 
his  hands  as  organs  of  perception.  Eater,  as  his  con¬ 
valescence  progresses,  he  will  be  taught  to  dress  himself, 
to  shave,  to  eat,  to  locate  the  objects  in  the  room,  to  go 
about  the  ordinary  concerns  of  existence  with  increasing 
confidence,  until  he  is  ready  to  begin  his  technical  educa¬ 
tion  at  Evergreen. 

About  this  time  there  becomes  apparent  a  curious 
division  among  the  patients  into  two  classes.  For 
want  of  a  better  term  the  authorities  at  Eyergreen  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  men  as  “the  blind  blind”  and  “the  sighted 
blind.  ”  The  blind-blind  man  comes  there  in  a  spiritual 
slump,  which  manifests  itself  in  his  physical  appearance. 
His  shoulders  are  down;  his  head  hangs  forward;  his 
expression  is  dull;  his  voice  flat;  his  whole  personal¬ 
ity  proclaims  immobility  and  unresponsiveness.  He 


sat  chatting  with  a  group  of  the  sighted  blinc 
Evergreen  and,  in  a  short  time,  have  become  wh 
unconscious  of  their  disability.  But  one  learns 
the  sighted-blind  man  wishes  always  to  be  tre. 
as  an  ordinary  human  being,  and  the  surest  wav 
make  him  uncomfortable  is  to  dodge  painful  subj 
which  may  touch  upon  his  incapacity,  or  to  a 
pointedly  the  words  “blind”  and  “blindness.” 

The  transition  from  “blind”  to  “sighted”  among 
patients  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  slow  and  patient 
building  of  morale.  Often  it  takes  place  in  respons 
the  first  practical  opening  up  of  new  activities, 
profoundly  depressed  private  who  was  sure  that  the 
ture  held  nothing  for  him  was  asked,  on  arrival  at  E 
green,  if  he  did  not  wish  to  write  home  to  his  family 

With  his  left  hand  he  weaves  the 

beauty  oj  an  intricate  design 


Strike!  If  you  have  the  courage  and  gen¬ 
ius  of  the  blind  you  do  not  have  to  see 

The  sightless  man  can  learn  to  bind  a 
book  and  so  acquire  a  profitable  trade 

is  a  difficult  subject,  for  he  has  suffered  a  dam¬ 
age  more  profound  than  that  of  his  vision :  he 
has  a  crippled  morale.  The  sighted-blind  man, 
on  the  other  hand,  stands  straight,  has  a  look 
of  interested- watchfulness,  goes  about  cheer¬ 
fully  taking  chances  with  the  furnitureandother 
obstacles,  keeps  alertly'  in  touch  with  his  imme¬ 
diate  environment  and,  a  significant  point, 
faces  you  squarely  when  you  speak  to  him 
or  he  speaks  to  you.  I  can  give  the  effect 
in  no  better  way  than  to  say  that  I  have 


At  Evergreen,  the  Mind  are  taught 
to  walk  in  joy — and  in  lightness 

From  machine  to  machine!  The 
sightless  soldier  is  the  efficient  medium 

ing  from  such  obvious  occupations  for  the  blind 
as  hammock-making  and  cane-weaving  (which 
are  used  rather  as  aids  to  manual  dexterity 
than  with  any  view  to  employment  in  a  field 
already  preempted  by  machine  work),  to  book¬ 
binding,  telephone  operating,  tile-making,  and 
the  modelling  of  cores  for  aluminum  and  iron 
castings.  A  totally  blind  patient  is  now  taking  a 
course  in  anatomyand  massage  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  and  gives  every  indication  of  becom¬ 
ing  as  good  as  the  best  experts  in  that  line. 


How  can  I  write?”  he  retorted,  querulously. 

On  a  typewriter,”  was  the  reply. 

I  don’t  know  how,  even  if  1  could  see  the  letters.” 
That’s  all  right,”  they  assured  him.  “In  a  week 
:’ll  know  all  about  it.” 

[e  did.  All  that  was  necessary  was  to  lift  him 
.of  the  blues.  In  a  week  he  was  back  in  the 
dd  from  which  he  had  deemed  himself  forever 

Ioff,  having  found  a  line  of  communication, 
first  epistolary  achievement  began  thus: 

Folks. 

im  Felling  fine  and  th8s  is  a  Bui  lyplaice.” 

,  highly  effectual  link  with  the  normal  world  is 
t  ypewriter.  Every  patient  who  comes  to  Ever- 
Qi  is  set  at  once  to  learning  its  use.  The  touch 
s  m  is  taught  just  as  it  is  in  all  up-to-date  typing 
f>ls,  in  any  of  which  a  blind  person  could  learn 
i  as  easily  as  a  sighted  one.  While  I  was  at 
green,  a  New  York  woman,  whose  name  I  may 
tnention,  notified  Lieut.  Colonel  Bordley,  in 
fje  of  the  reeducation  of  the  blinded  in  the 
ivrnmental  scheme  of  reconstruction,  of  her  in- 
'n  to  present  a  typewriter  to  every  patient  in 
lace,  to  be  his  own  personal  property.  I  do 
appose  that,  estimated  dollar  for  dollar,  any- 
1  the  world  ever  bought  more  happiness  for 

i  matter  of  course  the  inmates  are  taught  the 
is  of  reading  by  touch,  also  writing  on  special 
nes  which  print  the  Braille  type.  There  is  an  as- 
ing  range  of  crafts  and  vocations  taught,  vary- 


Carrying  on!  One  blind  soldier  reads  from  a  Braille 
book,  while  his  blind  companion  types  the  dictation 


The  soldiers  and  sailors  at  Evergreen  and  the  few 
still  to  come  there  for  training,  a  comparatively  small 
number,  will  soon  be  out  and  at  work  in  the  world. 
What,  then,  of  the  immense  labor  and  thought  and  the 
ready  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  large  corps  of 
experts  who  make  up  such  a  staff  as  never  could  have 
been  gathered  together  except  by  the  compelling  sum¬ 
mons  of  the  war?  Are  they  to  disintegrate  when  their 
immediate  task  is  finished? 

The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  70,000  or  more 
wretched  blind  people  (not  counting  some  20,000  blind 
children,  now  under  training)  scattered  about  the  coun¬ 
try  hitherto  with  no  economic  hope.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  to  maintain  a  part  of  the 
plant,  at  least,  as  a  medium  through  which  these,  after 
being  trained,  can  pass  into  useful  occupations.  The 
present  under-graduates  of  Evergreen,  it  is  assumed, 
will  prove  to  the  business  world  that  in  properly 
selected  pursuits,  the  trained  and  skilled  blind  can  be 
equally  productive  with  the  best  labor  and  thus  open 
up  further  opportunities  for  those  who  follow. 

Obviously  the  problem  of  reconstructing  a  deaf  man 
for  his  “place  in  the  sun”  economically  speaking,  is 
much  simpler  than  is  the  case  with  the  blind.  All  his 
physical  activities,  except  for  that  one  medium  of  com¬ 
munication,  are  unimpaired.  Nevertheless  the  same 
high  grade  of  expert  instruction  is  at  the  call  of  every 
deafened  man  who  saw  service  in  the  war.  Here  the 
chief  purpose  of  instruction  is  to  perfect  the  pupil  in 


lip  reading,  and  thus  reduce  his  handicap  to  a  mini 
they  succeed.  For  instance  at  Fort  McHenry, 
May,  N.  J,.a  totally  deaf  soldier  took  a  five-mont 
tensive  course  in  speech-reading,  was  discharged, 
home,  and  sedulously  concealed  from  his  fami! 
nature  of  his  “wound.  ”  Shortly  afterward  he  ref 
back  to  the  hospital  that  for  forty  hours  he  had 
pletely  hoodwinked  the  household. 

“I’d  have  them  buffaloed  yet,”  he  wrote,  “but  I  wt 
after  lunch  to  get  a  paper  and  when  I  came  in  I  sat  do'1  ' 
my  back  to  the  door,  like  a  simp,  to  read  it.  My  siste  1 
in  quietly  and  spoke  to  me  four  times  behind  my  back  I 
she  came  around  in  front  and  I  saw  her  say,  ‘What’s  the  1 
with  you?  Are  you  deaf,  or  are  you  trying  to  have  so 
with  me?’  So  I  had  to  own  up.  But  I  don’t  think  thd 
believe  it  yet.” 

Whether  he  be  blind,  deaf,  armless,  or  legles  t 
maimed  or  crippled  man  has  passed  the  crisis  wh 
foresees  himself  resuming  practical  activities  i  t 
world  and,  as  a  corollary,  conceives  himself  nat  u 
as  a  normal  integer  in  the  general  scheme.  Ft  * 
establishes  his  morale.  To  assure  and  maintai  n 
is  the  underlying  principle,  the  real  and  mark.  J 
vance  in  thought,  which  characterizes  the  vast*’ 
paign  of  reconstruction.  To  illustrate  the  eff 
getting  a  hold  in  time  upon  the  crippled  spirit,  a  t 
trasted  with  the  failure  to  establish  morale,  co  c 

the  two  cases  below.  Private  M - ,  an  inteb' 

young  artisan,  had  both  legs  shot  off  and  was  bFe 
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1/  a  shell.  Through  haste  or  error  or  both,  he  was 
ndied  about  from  hospital  to  hospital,  not  staying 
•  ywhere  long  enough  to  have  the  proper  psychological 
itention  given  to  his  case,  though  surgically  it  was 
sccessfully  handled.  When  he  reached  this  country 
W  sister,  who  knew  only  that  he  had  been  wounded, 
4ited  him  in  hospital. 

■  Is  that  you,  Annie?”  he  asked. 

‘Don’t  you  know  me?”  replied  the  startled  girl. 

I /hat’s  the  matter  with  you,  Tom?” 

‘Can’t  you  see  what’s  the  matter?  I’m  blind.” 

The  sister  began  to  cry.  He  leaned  forward  and 
d  w  her  to  him.  “Got  any  money?” 

Yes,  a  little.  Do  you  want  it?” 

Go  out  and  get  me  some  poison  and  slip  it  to 

Oh,  Tom!”  whispered  the  stricken  girl.  “I 
lidn’t  dare.  They  wouldn’t  give  it  to  me,  anyway.” 
Yes,  they  will.  I’ll  tell  you  what  to  say.”  And 

idx>Id  her. 

he  girl  got  the  poison..  But  she  did  not  bring  it 
<.  She  took  it  herself.  And  now  the  legless,  blind 
0  ler  lies  waiting  for  friends  to  visit  him  and,  when 
I  come,  confidentially  pleads  with  them  to  get  him 
►lathing  wherewith  he  may  make  an  end  of  it.  He 
jneyer  be  anything  but  a  ruin.  His  spirit  is  blinded 
crippled,  a  sheer  waste;  but  Evergreen,  had  it  got 
in  time,  would  have  saved  him  and  taught  him  a°nd 
a  ed  him  and  restored  him,  as  it  has  done  with  so 
H/  others. 

Cntrast  this  with  the  apparently  far  more  hopeless 


case  of  S  ,  an  ignorant  Negro  who  disembarked 
from  a  transport,  totally  deaf,  wholly  dumb,  semi- 
hysterical,  profoundly  melancholic,  and  apparently 
imbecile.  In  fact,  his  case  was  diagnosed  at  first  as 
hopeless  mental  defectiveness,  an  asylum  case.  But 
happily  for  him  he  was  sent  to  Cape  May  under  the 
Section  on  Defects  of  Hearing  and  Speech.  All  records 
of  him  had  been  lost.  He  had  no  name,  no  place  in 
the  world;  and  if  he  had  had,  would  have  had  no  use 
for  them.  But  the  experts  would  not  give  him  up; 
not  though  his  mental  blankness  was  such  that  his  at¬ 
tention  could  be  attracted  only  by  repeated  hand- 
wavings  or  proddings.  '  He  did  not  know  what  candy 
was  when  it  was  put  in  his  hand.  His  utmost  mental 
effort  was  exhausted  in  picking  up  a  few  sticks  of  crayon 
set  before  him.  But  one  day  he  noticed  a  gold  thimble 
on  a  nurse’s  finger,  and  after  profound  cogitation  pro¬ 
duced  from  his  pocket  an  aluminum  thimble. 

That  was  the  start.  From  that  slender  beginning 
of  the  resumption  of  reason,  the  soldier  was  led  on  to 
speech,  to  memory,  and  to  writing.  Within  a  week 
he  had  dictated  a  letter  to  his  mother,  quite  cheerful 
in  spirit.  He  was  set  to  doing  errands  around  the  hos¬ 
pital,  is  now  making  good  progress  in  speech-reading 
and  general  education,  has  wholly  overcome  his  mel¬ 
ancholy  and  hysteria,  and  will  presently  be  taught  a 
trade,  preparatory  to  his  going  back  home  and  getting 
a  better  job  than  he  could  have  hoped  to  obtain  before 
his  injury. 

The  first  of  these  cases  typifies  the  tragedy  of  “too 
late;”  the  second,  the  triumph  of  “just  in  time.” 


Pu{\lesl  They  try  -your  ingenuity.  But  they 
atd  the  blind  to  idealisation  and  dexterity 


■BK'flH  wmmi 
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THE  LITTLE  ALLIE 


Illustration 


WHAT  is  it  that  the  children  of  all  the  nations  see  ahead  of  thi 
and  that  they  look  at  with  such  exultant  faces? 

It  is  the  new  world,  the  coming  world,  the  world  those  n 
in  trench  helmets,  with  bayonets  set,  have  fought  to  win.  The  men 
shadowy.  Many  such  men — millions  of  them — have  died  in  the  w 
What  they  see,  as  they  look  back  from  where  they  now  are,  we  can  o  ' 
guess,  but  they  will  not  in  the  flesh  see  the  world  that  they  have  sav 
The  generation  of  the  living  who  are  now  grown  up  will  hardly  see  m  ; 
than  the  beginning  of  the  new  life  in  that  world,  and  that  is  likely  to!] 
much  disturbed.  But  these  children,  with  half  a  century  more  or  less' 


| mwmMm 

>F  THE  WORLD 
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/Jlflaa,head  of  them’  see  the  working  out  of  what  was  started 
se  shadowy  men  in  steel  hats. 

prospect  looks  delightful  to  them,  but  the  picture  is  a  work  of  faith, 
nra-loobg  figures  glow  at  sight  of  things  to  us  as  yet  unseen.  The 
t  the  hour  is  to  make  it  real ;  to  carry  through  the  great  work  of  the 
i-inn  trUe  conclusion  • to  Justify  an  unexampled  consecration  of  the 

ben  r°W  V P°We.r  by.securinS’  for  the  generation  that  is  coming 
better  world  to  live  m  than  humanity  ever  had  before.  Thi 

J0^orrow  waits  upon  To-day.  The  visioned  future  sheds 
ance  on  those  whose  prayers  and  deeds  shall  make  it  real. 


She  raises  her  baton — the  harmony  begins.  For  these 
youngsters  “it  is  as  natural  to  play  as  it  is  to  breathe’’ 


THE  SAGEBRUSH  ORCHESTRA 


THE  little  violin  teacher 
stood  in  the  doorway  of 
her  small  gray  tent  and 
looked  out  upon  a  gray-green 
sagebrush  world  over  which  the  wind,  like  a  master 
director,  was  beginning  to  play  with  the  apparent 
inconsequence  of  a  fiddler  tuning  up,  a  pianist  caress¬ 
ing  her  keys.  There  came  the  swish  of  wind  raking 
sand — a  moan — a  swirl — a  sucking — a  something 
mounting,  portentous;  there  struck  in  the  discordant 
creak,  c-r-e-a-k,  C-R-E-A-K  of  the  windmills  of  the 
dry  little  town;  right  at  her  door  a  meadow  lark  called, 
piercing  sweet,  to  his  mate,  then  both  flew  away,  yel¬ 
low-red  darts  in  the  air,  like  notes  that  had  escaped  with 
all  their  color.  From  far  off  in  the  matted  gray  came 
the  long-drawn  lonesome  howls  of  a  coyote. 

Abruptly  the  howling  ceased.  The  little  teacher 
now  saw,  rising  far  off  across  the  plains,  a  dense  yellow 
fog;  it  lifted  into  a  wall,  it  came  rolling  on  like  a  wave, 
shortening  up  the  space.  The  brittle  sagebrush  re¬ 
sponded  with  snappings  and  cracklings,  the  delicate 
flowers  quivered.  She  felt  the  sting  of  sand  in  her 
tender  city  face,  her  hair  blew  wildly  about,  the  tent 
wings  began  to  flap  like  wet  sheets  in  the  wind,  and  she 
knew  suddenly  that  a  dust  storm  was  on.  She  ran 
hurriedly  and  fastened  down  the  flaps.  She  was  not  a 


moment  too  soon;  the  v 
roared  about  her,  jerked  at 
tent,  whipped  at  it,  beat  aga 
it  as  with  fiendish  design. 

In  a  little  while  the  wind  had  had  its  will,  and 
the  world  was  caught  in  one  of  Nature’s  rare  pai 
The  sky  was  meltingly  blue  without  a  cloud,  an 
heavy  coating  of  dust  yellowed  over  the  sageb: 
world.  She  would  go  for  a  walk. 

She  started  down  the  straggling  street  of  the  wear 
beaten  little  town.  Strong  teams  went  by  drav 
enormous  loads  of  sweet-smelling  hay;  a  bunch  of  sf 
didly  developed  cattle  was  starting  off  on  its  long  d 
out  to  a  railroad;  an  occasional  battered  and  d 
covered  motor  car  whizzed  past  from  some  ranch  t 
one  hundred,  miles  away,  pulling  in  over  mount, 
through  rim  rock,  across  soft  sand.  The  drivers ' 
lanky  whipcord  men — wind-  and  sand-  and  sun-Su 
tured  men — men  who  hurled  themselves  like  J 
against  the  wilderness,  demanding  of  it  wheat  and  c 
—bread  and  meat — that  the  balance  of  the  world  it  ' 
eat.  Children  came  trooping  out  of  the  sc< 
house,  and  ran  shouting  off  to  freedom.  Her  1 
leaped,  she  stood  watching  them — such  frank-* £ 
slender-limbed,  bronzed  youngsters,  prettily  dressec  * 
loved;  but  they  had  no  music,  none  of  the  wine  o  1 
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of  life— it  was  spring  and  they  had  never  even 
T  a  hurdy-gurdy! 

1  ssionately  she  turned  back  and  hurried  after  a 
or  going  in  the  direction  of  the  engineer’s  tents. 
Idren,  children,”  she  cried,  running  into  their 
t  as  they  approached  the  tents,  “won’t  you  stop? 
it  to  play  for  you.” 

ley  looked  at  her  with  frank  friendliness,  without 
ilrrassment,  willing  for  any  diversion,  and  together 
all  trooped  into  the  tent.  Feverishly  she  took  out 
iolin,  and  played  a  simple  thing  full  of  melody 
t  she  hoped  they  might  appreciate.  When  she  had 
ised,  a  quaint  black-eyed  Betty  of  eight  popped  out: 
you  make  ’er  go  like  a  meadow  lark?  Betcha  I 
|  Lemme  try.” 

mbling  for  her  precious  violin,  she  handed  it  over 
child.  Betty  took  up  the  bow  awkwardly  and 
pted  her  task,  but  the  sounds  she  produced  did  not 

her. 


‘isten  a  minute;  one’ll  sing— then  1  can  do  it.” 
f  istened — but  one  did  not  sing. 

Imme  take  ’er,”  commanded  a  boy  called  Hicks, 
e.  or  so  older.  “Betcha  1  can  make  ’er  go  like  a 

oL” 


hworked  away  at  it  but  neither  was  he  satisfied. 
>ttly  he  laid  the  unwieldy  instrument  on  the  cot. 
s o  good;  my  jew’s-harp’s  better,”  he  said  and,  pull- 
o  the  preferred  medium,  put  it  to  his  lips,  and  with 
edly  twinkle  in  his  eyes  began.  The  little  teacher 
l  laugh,  he  was  so  perfectly  the  howling  coyote, 
■rs  the  frogs  over  by  Larkin’s  swamp,”  he  said, 
nged;  then,  “Here’s  the  weaners.”  He  went 
in  his  repertoire.  “Wanna  hear  the  rabbits 
4  in  a  drive?” 

H  can  play  just  anything,”  praised  the  admiring 

>• 


■Vuldn’t  you  like  to  learn  to  play  the  fiddle?”  the 
acher  asked  breathlessly.  Oh,  to  get  this  boy 
h  hands! 

■  oked  across  at  the  fiddle  and  his  eyes  brightened, 
'lyou  what,  you  teach  me  to  play  the  fiddle,  and 
d  you  down  to  the  birds’  lake  and  teach  you  to  go 
1  birds  when  they  first  wake.” 
t  a  bargain,”  said  the  violin  teacher, 
fa  put  ’er  there,”  said  the  ten-year-old,  holding 
ird,  burned,  stogy  little  hand  that  had  a  grip 
an’s. 


1  HIN  a  week,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  children 
ere  trooping  by  after  school  for  a  concert.  They 
uat  about  in  the  white  sand  before  her  doorway 
e  played  for  them,  or  where  the  various  jew’s- 
K  ormers  took  their  turns,  and  now  and  then  they 
•  keep  very  still  when  the  meadow  larks  seemed 
urly  inspired  to  give  a  number.  She  found 
"i  tf*e  rest  of  the  world,  they  loved  best  that 
1  %  best  understood,  and  if  she  was  to  gain  real 
»y  for  her  fiddle  she  had  to  “make  ’er  go” 
me.ild  geese,  like  the  cattle  sensing  an  on-coming 
:e  water  falling  over  rocks,  like  the  windmills, 
KTieadow  larks,  and  every  other  sound  familiar 
'fives.  In  it  all  there  was  a  total  lack  of  self- 


consciousness,  of  the  attitude  that  this  was  music,  a 
thing  apart,  a  sacred  art.  It  was  as  natural  for  them  to 
reproduce  the  sounds  they  heard  as  it  was  to  breathe; 
and  the  music  she  made  with  her  violin  no  more  awed 
them  than  did  that  which  the  larks  made  with  their 
throats. 

JT  wasn’t  long  till  she  had  culled  out  several  equally 
*  as  promising  as  Hicks,  who  were  delighted  with  her 
suggestion  that  they  learn  to  play.  Then  she  sent  off 
an  order  for  five  violins. 

When  they  arrived  the  children  were  wild  with  de¬ 
light.  “Lemme  take  ’er,”  “Lemme,”  “Lemme,”  one 
after  another  begged  until  the  little  teacher  was  sick 
at  heart  to  think  she  hadn’t  shiny  new  instruments  for 
them  all.  To  break  the  strain  the  little  teacher  took 
up  her  own  beloved  Strad  and  began  to  play,  “The 
Last  Rose  of  Summer,”  which  all  the  children  now 
loved  and  regularly  demanded.  In  the  midst  of  it  a 
big  touring  car  plowed  through  the  heavy  sand  and 
came  to  a  stop  near  the  tent,  and  a  large  bronzed  plains¬ 
man  got  out  and  strode  over  to  the  group.  His  face 
was  so  kind,  his  deep-set,  blue-gray  eyes  so  sympathetic, 
that  the  little  teacher  felt  his  presence  at  once  as  a  real 
event. 

When  the  number  ended  he  went  up  to  her  and  offered 
his  hand.  “What’s  this,  an  orchestra?”  he  asked. 

An  orchestra!  That’s  it — we’ll  have  an  orchestra!” 
she  exclaimed,  seized  with  the  inspiration. 

“You’ve  already  got  the  important  part— the  in¬ 
terest;  all  you  need  now  is  a  few  more  instruments.” 

“I  wonder  if  their  parents  would  buy  them?”  the 
little  teacher  asked  with  her  voice  and  her  eyes  and  her 
whole  body,  not  even  realizing  that  her  hand  was  still 
in  the  big  plainsman’s  grasp. 

“Of  course  they  will;  the  sagebrush  orchestra — the 
Children’s  Sagebrush  Symphony  Orchestra.  How 
many  instruments  do  you  need?” 

“Oh,  thirty-five  anyway— that  many  children  are 

wild  for  them;  if  their  parents  will - ” 

They  will,  they  will — their  parents  will”  (he  was  still 
holding  her  hand,  now  shaking  it  heartily).  “  Make  out 
your  list  and  let  me  know  how  much  money  you  need; 
nothing  like  putting  temptation  right  under  the  nose- 
make  out  your  list.”  And  as  quickly  as  he  had  come 
he  was  gone. 

“Children,  children,  who  is  our  angel?”  she  de¬ 
manded,  excitedly. 

“Huh!  He  ain’t  no  angel,”  grunted  out  Hicks  from 
a  minute  survey  of  his  violin.  “He’s  the  one  that 
always  does  it  for  you  when  no  one  else  will.  He’s 
the  children’s  friend.” 

But  already  the  little  violinist  had  out  her  pencil  and 
pad  and  was  busy  making  out  her  list — violins,  piccolos, 
flutes,  horns,  drums — oh,  it  was  to  be  a  real  orchestra 
with  nothing  left  out. 

This  was  to  be  the  Sagebrush  Orchestra,  and  so  they  all 
agreed  that  right  out  there  by  the  engineers’  tents  on  the 
edge  of  the  town  in  the  midst  of  the  clean  pungent  sage 
was  the  place  to  locate  it.  A  large  tent  was  procured 
and  erected  over  an  elevated  board  floor,  and  here  they 
could  comfortably  practise  in  bad  weather,  while  in 
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The  Sagebrush  Orchestra 


good,  the  flaps  could  be  rolled  up  when  the  floor  became 
a  platform  for  the  musicians  with  all  out  of  doors  left 
for  the  audience— for  of  course  there  would  be  audi¬ 
ences;  there  was  nothing  exclusive  about  this  circle. 

The  great  day  actually  arrived  when  the  instruments 
were  delivered,  and  the  children,  getting  the  news,  came 
from  school  for  the  unpacking.  Then  began  that  less 
thrilling  phase,  the  lessons  and  the  patient  day-by-day 
practising.  Pupils  rode  in  from  ranches  near  town  and 
began  their  lessons  at  six  in  the  morning — where  parents 
rise  at  four  this  is  not  so  miraculous — and  others  began 
again  directly  after  school  and  kept  it  up  till  well  into 
the  dark. 

Little  by  little  they  gained.  Did  I  say  little  by  little? 
It  only  seemed  that  way  to  one  who  took  each  tiniest 
step  with  them.  Actually  these  unstuffed,  natural, 
fresh-air,  plains  children  lapped  up  instruction  as  the 
thirsty  soil  the  water  and  produced  results  as  amazing 
as  were  the  crops  of  the  latter.  The  little  teacher  had 
never  got  such  results  in  Boston,  cultured  Boston  with 
all  its  background  of  music  and  literature.  To  add 
to  the  interest  she  had  the  children  take  turns  directing. 
“Now  you  be  the  wind  and  play  on  us  to-day,”  she 
would  say  to  a  restless  one,  using  the  symbol  of  the  life 
they  knew.  “See  what  you  can  get  out  of  this  fussy 
old  orchestra.”  And  the  child  selected  would  run  for 
the  baton  and  mount  the  box  and  direct,  most  seriously 
and  exactingly. 

They  celebrated  the  Fourth  of  July  that  summer  with 
a  public  concert  and  had  programmes  and  everything 
quite  regular.  To  make  it  more  thrilling  the  little 
teacher  had  the  tent  pulled  down  for  the  occasion  and  a 
huge  violin  erected  over  its  board  floor  for  a  stage  for 
the  orchestra.  Parents  were  proud  and  children  happy, 
and  the  little  teacher’s  cup  of  joy  seemed  all  but  run¬ 
ning  over. 

THE  second  year  passed  in  hard  study  with  two  con¬ 
certs  to  its  credit,  and  whirled  around  to  autumn. 
Serious  problems  were  facing  the  great  range  coun¬ 
try.  The  strong  young  men  were  away  at  the  war  and 
the  women  had  taken  their  places  in  the  harvest  fields. 
Adding  to  their  difficulties,  it  had  been  a  short  water 
year  with  crops  light  and  bankers  calling  in  their  loans. 
Construction  on  ditches  had  stopped  and  the  policy  of 
waiting — that  eternal  menace  to  the  settler’s  prosperity 
— substituted.  And  at  last  the  thing  had  struck  clear 
through  to  the  children:  mothers  were  sending  word 
daily  that  Jenny  or  Carl  or  Beulah  or  Tommy  would 
have  to  drop  their  lessons  for  the  winter;  it  only  meant 
at  most  the  price  of  gas  to  carry  a  car  out  to  a  railroad 
— but  music  they  classed  with  non-essentials.  And 
any  way,  many  of  them  were  satisfied  with  their 
children’s  performance  and  could  see  no  reason  for 
further  study.  One  father  answered  her  protests  with, 
“Julie  plays  good  enough  now  for  her  old  Dad,  and  I 
guess  that’s  good  enough  for  anybody.”  Already  Hicks 
was  sawing  off  tunes  at  dances. 

The  little  teacher  was  especially  depressed  over  the 
outlook  for  the  older  girls — those  vital,  full-lifed  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  frontier  with  only  a  jiggy  dance  or  a  vulgar 
movie  to  feed  their  youthful  craving  for  pleasure.  She 


thought  how  carefully  these  plainsmen  chose  foot 
their  stock — they  were  master  builders  of  flesh 
sinew — and  how  little  they  considered  the  proble 
spiritual  food  for  their  children. 

“Good  morning,”  boomed  a  big  voice.  She  aro 
from  her  brooding  and  hurried  to  the  tent  ope: 
The  Children’s  Friend  stood  there. 

“You’re  looking  a  bit  peaked,”  he  said,  scrutin 
her.  “When  a  body  lives  just  about  so  long  in 
sagebrush  they  need  to  get  out.  Better  jump  ir 
car  and  come  along  to  Portland  with  me  and  hear 
music.  Schumann-Heink  is  billed  for  next  week,  an. 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Come  on  and  get 
up;  you’re  all  leaked  out  into  these  children.” 

The  little  teacher  clenched  her  hands  together 
hard  wrenching.  “Oh,  if  1  only  could  take  the  chi 
to  hear  some- music — if  only  some  musicians  could 
my  orchestra!” 

“Why  not?”  demanded  the  big  man,  easily.  “I 
the  children  along  by  all  means;  let  them  show 
world  what  the  sagebrush  really  produces.” 

The  little  violinist  stood  frozen  to  the  spot.  Fir 
“Really — really — do  you  mean  it?  Can  it  be  c 
The  cost — forty  children — traveling  expenses— 
bills — but,  oh,  if  only  they  could  hear  Schumann-1- 1 
— the  Boston  Symphony - ” 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  little  teacher  u 
dynamo;  Hicks  has  testified  as  to  the  man  who  c 
for  you  when  no  one  else  would;  and  of  course  whe  I 
thing  was  actually  launched  the  good  citizens  of  E  ’ 
came  to  their  aid,  financially  and  otherwise.  It 
pened  to  be  also  State  Fair  season  along  with  even  i 
else.  The  time  was  short,  but  they  had  all  of  it  an  I 
telegraph  wires  were  kept  busy.  A  live  young  i  > 
paper  man  over  in  Portland  was  induced  to  takt » 
weeks’  vacation  from  his  regular  job  and  become  n « 
ger  of  the  Children’s  Sagebrush  Symphony  Orch  r 
attending  to  bookings,  press  notices,  interesting  r 
land’s  musical  circles  and  otherwise  insuring  the  !■ 
cess  of  the  tour. 

In  the  meantime  back  in  the  sagebrush  wildte 
things  were  stirring.  Mothers  objected  to  the 
The  Children’s  Friend  settled  the  controversy  by! 
nouncing  that  the  mothers  should  go  along  too.  1 
children  were  all  to  wear  their  middy  suits.  In 
laundries  got  busy;  neighbors  ran  in  and  out,  le  n 
and  borrowing. 

At  last  they  were  all  ready  for  the  journey  wit  ui 
cases  packed  and  instruments  hooded  and  cased; :  1 
dozen  motor  cars  loaned  by  citizens  began  pick:  » 
their  loads.  At  this  stage  no  one  would  have  n  ■ 
the  trip  for  a  whole  township. 

AT  daylight  they  awakened  in  Portland,  and  * 
the  good  times  did  begin  in  real  earnest.  The:® 
a  big  breakfast  party  at  one  of  the  large  hotels  i 
reception  afterward,  arranged  by  the  energetic  * 
press  agent,  when  a  number  of  musicians  and  cit  « 
cials  called  to  welcome  the  children  and  offer  * 
automobile  rides  and  street-car  rides,  the  cb 
clamoring  for  the  latter  as  the  rarer  treat — an.  - 
everything!  After  a  day  of  this  they  were  wl® 
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*ay  to  the  State  Fair  at  Salem  where  they  were  to  give 
leir  first  concert.  , 

The  first  was  an  afternoon  concert  in  the  open  air; 
hen  it  actually  began  her  nervousness  passed.  At  the 
.ting  of  her  baton  the  children  gave  their  accustomed 
mention,  disporting  themselves  just  as  they  did  in  the 
igebrush.  Totally  without  self-consciousness,  they 
iok  the  same  keen  pleasure  in  playing  for  these  stran- 
‘rs  that  they  did  for  the  home  folks,  or  for  the  cattle 
hich  they  often  tried  to  quiet  with  music — they  had  a 
gend  in  the  big  range  country  that  this  could  be  done 
-playing  evenly  and  smoothly  with  never  a  variation 
om  perfect  rhythm.  Hicks  made  a  tremendous  hit 
th  his  bird  notes. 

Then  they  were  all  whisked  off  again  to  Portland,  to 
entertained  in  homes  of  musicians,  to  hear  other 
ung  people  play,  and  above  all  to  hear  Schumann- 
-ink  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  And  at 
it,  after  all  the  glory  and  the  excitement,  came  the 
id  test:  They  were  to  play  before  Portland  musicians, 
fore  the  same  musical  audience  that  had  listened  on 
e  preceding  night  to  the  great  singer. 

The  little  teacher  was  everywhere  at  once,  for  the 
ildren  were  getting  restless  with  so  much  excitement, 
e  young  press  agent  was  frantically  attempting  to 
Id  fast  to  the  middy 
Is  of  the  youngest 
tuoso,  and  the 
ain  was  telling  on 
a.  The  hall  filled 
idly  with  an  audi- 
e  that  meant  to  be 
d,  not  expecting 
•ch  of  children  who 
had  so  few  ad- 
tages.  The  chil- 
a  took  their  places, 
jived  hearty  ap- 
jse  for  their  youth 
courage,  and  the 
:e  teacher  once 
e  lifted  the  baton, 
lantlv  the  magic 
ked — is  all  magic 
tly  habit  become 
^nctive?  At  once 
■  became  serious 
artists,  playing 
1  ully,  attentively, 
their  inevitably 
Jet  rhythm.  The 
i  teacher  breathed 
3  easily;  the  con¬ 
gas  on  and  start - 
?  ell. 

iey  were  playing 
elast  number. 

’'wthing  had  gone 
1  ingly;  the  chil- 
e  had  never  plaved 
'■II  before  in  their 
e  There  had  been 


a  Rubenstein  melody,  a  Schubert  march,  a  Mozart  min¬ 
uet,  selections  from  Brahms,  Leonard,  and  Dvorak,  be¬ 
sides  original  bird  compositions  and  exquisite  solo  work 
by  the  older  girls  who  seemed  imbued  with  new  power 
and  new  understanding; how  beautifully  youngand  fresh 
and  sincere  had  been  their  performance!  Tears- were 
in  the  little  teacher’s  eyes.  And  now  the  littlest  vir¬ 
tuoso  was  directing;  he  had  behaved  wonderfully  well 
after  all.  The  little  teacher  wanted  to  get  the  effect  of 
the  children’s  last  number  from  the  rear  of  the  hall;  she 
also  wanted  to  hear  what  people  were  saying  when  they 
spoke  their  real  sentiments;  so  she  escaped  into  the 
crowd  that  had  been  able  to  get  standing  room  only. 
She  bent  her  eyes  on  the  tiny  conductor  whom  the 
players  were  watching  so  closely. 

She  heard  a  whisper.  “There’s  Schumann-Heink!” 

She  turned  her  head;  the  large  magnificent  woman 
was  standing  not  two  feet  away.  The  little  teacher 
riveted  her  eyes  on  the  baby  director;  he  was  going  as 
steadily  through  the  piece  as  a  drum  major. 

The  piece  ended;  the  house  broke  into  applause,  into 
bravos.  The  tiny  director  made  his  bow;  then,  being 
sleepy,  he  yawned  and  walked  off  the  stage  into  his 
mother  s  arms.  “Bravo!  bravo!”  shouted  Schumann- 
Heink.  “Oh,  those  babies — I  must  have  them  all  in 

my  arms!”  And  she 
was  going  down  the 
aisle  to  the  children. 

The  children,  hug- 
gin  g  their  instru- 
m  e  n  t  s  ,  had  come 
down  off  the  stage  to 
their  mothers;  and 
now  they  were 
crowded  up  close 
about  the  great  singer, 
listening  in  rapt  won¬ 
der,  all  star-eyes. 
“Next  year,”  she  was 
telling  them,  as. the 
little  teacher  crept 
into  the  circle,  “  1  will 
sing  with  you — we 
will  give  a  concert !  ” 
The  Children’s 
Friend,  looking  on, 
felt  a  touch  on  his 
arm.  It  was  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  a  local  bank. 
“Glad  to  find  you 
here;  been  looking  for 
you  all  day.  I  am 
anxious  to  know 
about  crop  conditions 
over  in  your  country. 
Any  hope?” 

“This  is  our  crop,” 
said  the  Children’s 
Friend,  with  a  wave  of 
his  hand  toward  the 
children.  “Very 
hopeful,  I  call  it.” 


“The  Childrens  Friend’’’ 
m  the  sagebrush  country 
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“The  Dryads  learned  a  great  deal  about  the  thing  men  cal! 
marauding  soldiers  .  .  .  and  it  meant  a  consta 


HOW  THE  DRYAD! 


OU  know,  each  tree  is  the 
home  of  a  little  fairy  person 
called  a  Dryad.  The  Dry¬ 
ads  are  very  lovely  little 
people  and  consider  them¬ 
selves  quite  the  aristocrats 
of  the  forests. 

The  story  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  is  a  story  of  the 
Dryads  whose  home  is  in 
France— for  Dryads  live  in 
all  the  trees  of  the  world — in  that  part  of  France  that 
suffered  so  much  in  the  war,  and  that’s  the  northern 
part.  If  1  had  a  map  I  could  show  you. 

In  a  certain  portion  of  northern  France  there  stood 
a  quiet  little  wood.  I  can  tell  you,  it  wasn’t  so  very 
far  from  the  little  town  where  Joan  of  Arc  was  born. 
Here  lived  a  very  exclusive  and  old  colony  of  Dryads. 
There  were  the  Oak  Dryads  and  the  Birch  Dryads,  the 
Poplar  Dryads  and  the  Willow  Dryads,  who  were  per¬ 
haps  the  loveliest  of  all  for  they  had  such  pretty  long 
hair.  So  long  it  was  that  some  of  them  carried  it  over 
their  arm  as  a  lady  does  the  train  of  her  party  frock! 
And  it  shone  green-gold  in  the  sunlight.  There  were 
a  few  of  the  aristocratic  Pine  Dryads  who  felt  them¬ 
selves  very  superior  indeed.  One  of  the  Pine  Dryads 
was  mayor  of  the  woodland  and  they  were  all  very 
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happy  and  comfortable.  Down  in  the  valley  lived  : 
Orchard  Dryads,  who  always  wore  lovely  pink  ai 
white  clothes  and  used  the  most  exquisite  perfumes. 

At  night,  when  the  woods  were  quiet  and  the  mo 
was  high,  they  came  out  from  their  tree  homes  and  > 
around  on  the  dark,  cool  moss  and  talked  and  gossip 
and  sang  much  as  you  and  I  might  do.  And  sorr 
times  they  had  dances  and  the  lady  Dryads  wore  fi¬ 
lets  of  red  berries  or  chaplets  of  wood  flowers  in  th 
dark  green  hair,  and  the  gentlemen  Dryads  elbowed  c. 
other  about  the  little  pond-mirror  to  see  if  their  m 
tachios  were  curled  just  right,  for  they  were  very  v. 
and  all  very  anxious  to  dance  with  the  youngest  of  t 
Poplar  Dryads,  who  came  from  the  famous  Lombar 
family  and  who  were  the  most  graceful  dancers  of  a 

Their  autumn  dance,  the  last  before  winter  car 
was  the  gayest.  For  this  the  Dryads  donned  th 
brightest  raiment  and  they  usually  invited  the  Ma| 
Dryads  from  the  neighboring  grove;  and  then  you  m 
be  sure  there  was  a  riot  of  scarlet  and  crimson  and  yell 


•  .  IV ar  was  the  tears  of  Yvonne ;  war  was 

e  over  in  the  direction  where  the  sun  set  each  night” 


)ST  THEIR  HOMES 
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>ld  frocks.  And  the  frog  orchestra  piped  its 
*  and  merriest,  ’til  white  streaks  appeared  in  the 
lhng  of  the  coming  day.  Then  the  Dryads  bade 
■her  farewell  until  spring  and  wished  each  other  a 
?il  winter.  And  they  retired  to  the  cozy  warmth 
tree  homes  and  composed  themselves  for  the 
'nter  sleep,  wrapping  themselves  in  leaf  blankets 
tading  their  long,  green  hair  so  that  it  wouldn’t 

■ne  and  Jean  used  to  play  in  the  woods  all 
i.  the  long,  summer  days.  Yvonne  brought  her 
id  Jean  his  wooden  horse.  Yvonne  and  Jean 
ie  wood  and  the  wood  loved  Yvonne  and  Jean, 
i  re  Dryads  looked  down  upon  them  from  among 
afy  balconies  and  whispered  to  each  other: 
w  pink  Yvonne’s  cheeks  are  this  morning!” 

||  her  hair — like  honey — like  sunshine!” 

yd  children,  Yvonne  and  Jean— the  fairies  will 
1  lem!” 

'  onne  and  Jean  and  the  Dryads  of  the  woodland 


were  all  very  happy  and  comfortable,  each  in  his  own 
world,  until - 

It  was  a  fine  spring  morning,  with  the  lingering  fresh¬ 
ness  of  winter  in  the  air.  The  trees  were  sending  out 
tiny  yellow  leaflets  that  seemed  almost  afraid  to  thrust 
their  small  selves  out  into  the  strange,  bright  world. 
The  Dryads  were  aware  of  the  new  season,  bringing  with 
it  work  and  duties,  for  you  must  not  think  that  a 
fairy  s  life  is  all  play.  Indeed,  the  Dryads  take  great 
pride  in  keeping  the  leaves  on  their  trees  shiny,  and  they 
often  have  to  kill  the  fat,  fuzzy  caterpillars  and  shiny 
black  beetles  that  devour  the  foliage.  And  I  have 
heard  that  if  you  go  into  the  woods  by  the  light  of 
the  crescent  moon,  you  can  see  the  Dryads  sweeping 
the  moss  with  their  fairy  carpet-sweepers! 

But  at  the  foot  of  the  great  oak  tree,  on  this  fine 
spring  morning,  there  was  the  sound  of  great  sobbing. 
The  Oak  Dryad  heard  it  plainly  through  the  bark  of 
his  tree.  Rubbing  his  eyes  he  peeped  out.  The  day¬ 
light  blinded  him  and  he  blinked  and  blinked  before  he 
could  see  anything.  Then,  there  at  the  foot  of  the  tree, 
he  saw  Yvonne  and  Jean.  It  was  Yvonne  who  was 
weeping  while  Jean  had  his  sturdy  little  man’s  arm 
about  her  and  was  staring  straight  before  him;  and  the 
Dryad,  who  was  a  fatherly  sort  of  person,  decided  that 
Jean  was  on  the  point  of  tears,  too. 


“Les  Allemands!  les  Alle- 
mands!”  she  wailed,  “they 
h|ave  taken  my  mother 
away!” 

‘‘Les  Allemands?"  thought 
the  Dryad,  and  scratched  his 
head  soberly.  Clearly  some¬ 
thing  was  wrong.  So  he 
told  the  Birch  Dryads,  who 
told  the  Poplar  Dryads,  who 
told  the  Pine  Dryads,  and  so 
it  went  all  over  Dryaddom 
— that  the  mother  of  Yvonne 
and  Jean  had  been  taken 
away  by  les  Allemands,  and 
Yvonne  was  very  sad. 

And  when  the  mayor  of 
the  woodland  heard  it,  he 
shook  his  head  sadly  and 
said: 

“Ah,  well  do  I  know  the 
Allemands;  well  do  1  remem¬ 
ber  the  awful  year  of  1870. 
That  was  war!”  And  then 
the  Dryads  knew  that  some¬ 
thing  was  wrong,  although 
they  didn’t  understand  it  at 
all,  not  even  after  the  old 
Pine  Dryad  had  told  them 
all  that  he  could  remember 
and  lots  that  he  made  up 
about  the  war  of  1870.  It 
seemed  that  the  Allemands 
were  a  wild  and  ferocious 
folk  who  lived  just  over  the 
frontier  and  that  they  had 
walked  into  the  country  of 
the  French  and  had  killed 
the  people  and  taken  their 
property.  While  the  Dryad 
mayor  was  speaking  there 
was  a  rustling  in  the  woods 
and  the  Dryads  scrambled 
into  their  trees.  The  curious 
ones  who  looked  through 
their  keyholes  saw  a  boister¬ 
ous  group  of  soldiers  in  gray 
go  by,  singing  and  shouting, 
and,  as  they  passed,  they 
tore  great  branches  from  the 
trees  and  slashed  at  the  bark 
with  their  knives,  making 
the  Dryads  wince  with  pain. 
After  they  had  gone,  the 
Dryad  mayor  came  out  again 
and  nodded  his  head  in  affir¬ 
mation.  ‘‘Les  Allemands,” 
he  said.  “The  mortals  are 
at  war  again.” 

And  the  Dryads  did  not 
know  whether  to  be  afraid  or 
not,  but  somehow  they  were 


‘‘Giant  dragon-flies  filled  the 
air  with  their  great  wings ” 


saddened  and  the  Ie 
were  not  so  shiny  that  5 
mer;  and  they  missed  I 
Yvonne  and  Jean,  whc 
longer  played  in  the  dap 
shade  of  their  branches, 
passed  four  years,  du 
which  the  Dryads  learnt 
great  deal  about  the  t 
that  men  called  “war.”  ' 
w'as  the  tears  of  Yvoi 
war  was  marauding  sok 
who  hacked  the  tree  ho 
with  their  great  knives 
carved  queer  words  in 
bark  that  none  of  the  Dr\ 
could  read,  yet  in  which  t 
sensed  threats  and  bos 
War  also  meant  row  a 
row  of  quiet  crosses  near 
entrance  to  the  wood.  .■ 
it  meant  a  constant  run 
over  in  the  direction  wl 
the  sun  set  each  nig 
Altogether  the  Dryads  v 
beginning  to  think  t 
they  knew  all  about 
mortal  thing  called  v 
until  the  fourth  sum 
when  the  awful  Thing  h 
pened.  .  .  . 

The  rumbling  in  the  v 
had  been  growing  louder 
a  number  of  days.  Gi 
dragon-flies  filled  the  airv 
their  great  wings  and  clat 
sometimes  swooping  dowr 
low  over  the  wood  as 
touch  the  tallest  tree, 
once  the  Dryads  saw  on 
these  great  winged  th 
fall,  and  it  struck  the  e. 
with  great  force  and  b’ 
into  flames. 

And  then  one  night  I 
w'oods  were  filled  v 
shrieks,  shrieks  to  which  n  • 
tal  ears  were  deaf,  but  ' 
Dryads  knew  the  clamo' 
their  kind  and  hastenec  * 
see  what  was  the  matter, 
was  the  Orchard  Dr> 
from  the  valley  below.  T 
were  wailing  and  wring! 
their  hands;  their  pink-  ' 
trailing  frocks  were  torn  : 
ragged  and  dirty. 

“Les  Allemands!  les 
mands!”  they  cried,  “the', 
cutting  down  our  trees!’ 

The  Wood  Dryads  cc 
hardly  believe  it.  VO 
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hould  the  Allemands  cut  down  their  beautiful  and 
larmless  trees? 

“The  apples  were  like  nectar,”  sobbed  an  Apple- 
ree  Dryad,  dabbing  her  eyes  with  the  rags  of  her  pale 
reen  frock. 

'i  “The  pears  were  nearly  ripe  for  the  plucking,” 
loaned  a  second. 

“And  my  branches  were  weighted  down  with  cher- 
es,”  wailed  a  weeping  third.  “Alas,  alas!-”  - 
So  the  Woodland  Dryads  did  their  best  to  comfort 
le  Orchard  Dryads,  who  were  temperamental  crea¬ 
tes  at  best.  But  there  was  little  they  could  do,  for 
tey  were  sadly  upset. 

“The  mortals  are  cruel,”  said  a  Plum-tree  Dryad 
'hose  purple  robe  was  in  shreds  and  who  carried  his 
m  m  a  sling,  “cruel  and  wicked,  and  the  Allemands 
.Je  crudest  and  wickedest  of  all.  Mark  my.  words, 
,'u’ll  not  be  spared.”  And  hardly  had  he  ceased 
shaking  when  a  body  of  men  in  gray,  with  gleaming 
^es  over  their  shoulders,  entered  the  wood,  and  their 
1  der,  selecting  a  straight,  proud  pine  tree,  sunk  his 
a?  in  its  heart.  Oh,  how  the  pine  tree  shrieked! 
"Jrror  struck  the  woodland  and  the  air  rang  with  the 
nd  of  falling  axes.  Straight  and  sure  was  the 
h  of  the  mortals;  to  the  right,  to  the  left  their 
!ws  fell,  ’til  the  stately  trees  lay  prone  and  dy- 
while  the  Dryads  shrieked  and  moaned  in  vain. 
We  are  forced  to 
e  like  common 
id-folk!”  sobbed  a 
ghty  Pine  Dryad. 

VI  they  were  deso- 
a  indeed.  So  each 

aered  in  his  own 
Id:  Yvonne  and 
ei,  whose  mother 
ta  been  taken  away, 
n  the  little  fairy 
eile  of  the  wood 
Tse  homes  had  been 
eroyed. 


is  spring  again  in 
'tquiet  wood.  Vio- 
bcarpet  the  ground 
'idbirds  are  building 
W-  The  wood  is  as 
e  -gold  as  it  ever 
in  sp'ringtime. 
ittle  silver  stream, 
ich  the  Dryads 
iling  in  their  leaf- 
s,  babbles  as 
lily  as  it  has  bab- 
for  the  last  hun- 
-<  years,  for  it  is 
d  and  knowing 
*  and  its  song  is 
l  stories  for  those 
o  ears  are  open, 
r  e,  some  of  the 


1  j 


“  have  a  strange 


“And  look;  as  I  live,  here 
come  Yvonne  and  Jean!” 


appearance.  Some  of  them  seem  to  be  tightly  rolled  in 
bandages,  others  are  firmly  braced  with  wire  supports; 
but  they  are  leafing  as  gaily  as  ever  and  birds  are  taking 
up  their  abode  in  the  most  desirable  branches.  And 
among  them  are  some  very  young  trees,  called  Saplings, 
who  look  a  trifle  weak  but  happy,  and  are  vying 
with  each  other  in  putting  out  their  yellow,  curly 
leaves. 

But  there  is  a  group  of  Dryads,  talking.  What 
are  they  saying? 

“They  call  themselves  the  ‘Red  Cross,’  these 
kindly  mortals,  and  they  came  from  very,  very  far  away 

across  a  huge  body  of  water,  I  understand.”  It  is 
the  Dryad  mayor  speaking. 

“And  they  were  very  skilful  in  the  way  they  re¬ 
stored  our  woodland,”  he  continues.  “Those  of 
the  trees,  too  badly  damaged  have  been  replaced 
by  these  slender  young  Saplings,  which  I  must  admit 
are  at  present  insignificant,  but  which  will  improve 
with  age.” 

If  we  step  to  the  edge  of  the  wood  and  look  down 
into  the  valley,  we  can  see  a  pink  cloud  shining  in  the 
warm  spring  sunshine.  It  is  the  orchard,  once  victim  of 
the  Allemands ’  spite,  the  orchard  in  blossom.  Yes,  my 
children,  the  mortals  have  been  there,  too,  and  you 
must  know  by  this  time  what  a  wonderful  thing  kind¬ 
ness  is.  It  can  do  anything.  It  is  bigger  and  more 

powerful  than  war  it¬ 
self,  for  it  can  re¬ 
store  that  which  war 
destroys. 

And  look;  as  I  live, 
here  come  Yvonne  and 
Jean!  My!  how  tall 
Yvonne  has  grown 
since  the  day  she 
sobbed  at  the  foot  of 
the  oak  tree!  Her 
honey-yellow  hair  is 
confined  in  two  long 
braids  that  hang  below 
her  waist.  And  Jean, 
too,  is  taller  and  there 
is  a  manly  light  in  his 
dark  eyes.  The  grown¬ 
up  person  with  them, 
with  the  sad,  sweet 
smile,  must  be  their 
mother  who  was  taken 
away  by  the  Allemands, 
by  the  way  Yvonne 
and  Jean  look  up  at 
her. 

“Isn’t  the  wood 
lovely,  mother?”  they 
ask.  “  It’s  going  to  be 
just  as  beautiful  as 
ever,”  and  they  look 
into  each  other’s  eyes 
and  smile,  for  gladness 
has  come  to  the  world 
again— and  Peace! 
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THE  FEAST 
OF  NATIONS 

By  Zona  Gale 


Three-four  of  us  older 

ones  was  down  winding  up 
Red  Cross,  and  eight-ten 
of  our  daughters  were  helping; 
not  my  daughter — I  ain’t  connect’ — but  Friendship 
Village  daughters  in  general.  Or  I  don’t  know  but  it 
was  us  older  ones  that  was  helping  them.  Anyway, 
Red  Cross  was  being  wound  up  from  being  active, 
and  the  rooms  were  going  to  be  rented  to  a  sewing- 
machine  man.  And  that  night  we  were  to  have  our 
final  entertainment  in  the  Friendship  Village  Opera 
House,  and  we  were  all  going  to  be  in  it. 

There  was  a  sound  from  the  stairs  like  something 
walking  with  six  feet,  and  little  Achilles  Poulaki  come 
in.  He  always  stumbled  even  when  there  was  nothing 
in  sight  but  the  floor — he  was  that  age.  He  was  the 
Sykeses’  grocery  delivery  boy,  that  Mis’  Sykes  thinks 
is  her  social  secretary  as  well,  and  he’d  been  errand  boy 
for  us  all  that  day. 

“Anything  else,  Mis’  Sykes?”  he  says. 

“I  wonder,”  says  Mis’  Sykes,  “if  Killy  can’t  take 
that  basket  of  cotton  pieces  down  to  old  Mis’  Herman, 
for  her  woolen  rugs?” 

We  all  thought  he  could,  and  some  of  the  girls  went 
to  work  to  find  the  basket  for  him. 

“Killy,”  I  says,  “I  hear  you  can  speak  a  nice  Greek 
piece.” 

He  didn’t  say  anything.  He  hardly  ever  did  say 
anything. 

“Can  you?”  I  pressed  him,  because  somebody  had 
been  telling  me  that  he  could  speak  a  piece  his  Greek 
grandfather  had  taught  him. 

“  Yes’m,”  he  says. 

“Will  you?”  I  took  it  farther. 

“No’m,”  he  says,  in  exactly  the  same  tone. 

“You  ought  to  speak  it  for  me,”  I  said.  “  I’m  going 
to  be  Greece  in  the  show  to-night.” 

But  they  brought  the  basket  then,  and  he  went  off 
with  it.  He  was  a  little  thin-legged  chap — I  dunno, 
such  awful  thin  legs  he  had,  and  a  pale  neck,  and 
cropped  hair,  and  high  eye  brows  and  big,  chapped 
hands. 

“Don’t  you  drop  it,  now!”  says  Mis’  Sykes,  that 
always  uses  a  club  when  a  sliver  would  do  it. 

Achilles  straightened  up  his  thin  little  shoulders  and 


threw  out  his  thin  little  ch 
and  says  he: 

“My  grandfather  was  in 
gover’ment.” 

“Go  on!”  says  Mis’  Sykes.  “In  Greece?” 

“Sure,”  he  says — which  wasn’t  Greek  talk,  thoi 
I  bet  Greek  boys  have  got  something  like  it. 

Then  Achilles  was  scared  to  think  he’d  spoke,  and 
run  off,  still  stumbling.  His  father  had  been  killed 
a  strike  in  the  Friendship  mills,  and  his  mother  was  s 
and  tried  to  sew  some;  and  she  hadn’t  nothing  left  t: 
wasn’t  married,  only  Achilles. 

The  work  went  on  among  us  as  before,  only  I  alw; 
waste  a  lot  of  time  watching  the  girls  work.  I  love 
see  girls  working  together — they  seem  to  touch  at  thii 
with  the  tips  of  their  fingers.  They  remind  me 
butterflies  washing  out  their  own  wings.  And 
what  a  lot  they  could  get  done,  and  how  capable  the 
got  to  be.  Ina  Clare  and  Irene  Ayres  and  Ruth  H 
comb  and  some  more — they  were  packing  up  and  m 
ing  a  regular  lark  of  it.  Seemed  like  they  were  so 
and  strong  and  young  they  could  do  ’most  anythi 
Seemed  like  it  was  a  shame  to  close  down  Red  Cr 
and  send  them  back  to  their  separate  church  ch< 
and  such,  to  operate  in,  exclusive. 

That  was  what  I  was  thinking  when  Mis’  Silas  Sy 
broke  in — her  that’s  the  leading  woman  of  the  Frie 
ship  Village  caste  of  folks. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  says  Mis’  Sykes,  “  I  don’t  know ! 
pride  is  wicked.  But  I  can  not  help  feeling  pride  t! 
I’ve  lived  in  Friendship  Village  for  three  generation: 
us,  unbroken.  And  for  three  generations  back  of  tl 
we  were  American,  on  American  soil,  under  the  Am' 
can  flag — as  soon  as  ever  it  got  here.” 

‘‘Was  you?”  I  says.  “Well,  a  strain  of  me  is  E 
lish,  and  a  touch  of  me  way  back  was  Scotch- Irish; : 
I’ve  got  a  little  Welsh.  And  I’d  like  to  find  so 
Indian,  but  I  ain’t  never  done  it.  And  I’m  proud 
all  them,  Mis’  Sykes.” 

Mis’  Hubbelthwait  spoke  up — her  that’s  never  b- 
able  to  get  a  plate  really  to  fit  her,  and  when  she  t;  ■ 
it  bothers  out  loud. 

“  I  got  some  of  nearly  all  the  Allies  in  me,”  she  s: 
complacent. 

“What?”  says  Mis’  Sykes. 


Illustrated  by 
Lucius  IV olcott  Hitchcock 


“Achilles  begun  to  speak,  indistinct  at  first,  then  getting  clear,  and 
at  last  bis  voice  went  over  the  hall  loud  and  strong  and  like  he  meant  it” 
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“Yes,  sir,”  says  Mis’  Hubbelthwait.  “I  was  count¬ 
ing  up,  and  there  ain’t  hardly  any  of  ’em  1  ain’t.” 

“Japanese?”  says  Mis’  Sykes  withering.  “How 
interesting,  Mis’  Hubbelthwait,”  says  she. 

“Oh,  1  mean  Europe,”  says  Mis’  Hubbelthwait, 
cross.  “Of  course  you  can’t  descend  from  different 
continents.  There’s  English — I’ve  got  that.  And 
French — I’ve  got  that.  I  ain’t  got  Russian — but  no¬ 
body  else  has,  either.  And  I-talian  is  in  me — I  know 
that  by  my  eyes.  And  folks  that  come  from  County 
Galway  has  Spanish - ” 

“Spain  ain’t  ally,”  says  Mis’  Fire  Chief  Merriman, 
majestic.  “  It’s  neuter.” 

“Well,  there’s  that  much  more  credit — to  be  allies 
and  neuter,”  says  Mis’  Hubbelthwait  triumphant. 

“Well,  sir,”  says  Mis’  Holcomb-that-was-Mame 
Bliss.  “I  ain’t  got  anything  in  me  but  sheer  Ameri¬ 
can — you  can’t  beat  that.” 

“How’d  you  manage  that,  Marne?”  I  ask  her. 
“  Kind  of  a  trick,  wasn’t  it?” 

“  1  don’t  know  what  you  mean,”  she  says.  And 
went  right  on  over  mv  head,  like  she  does.  “Ain’t  it 
nice,  ladies,”  she  says,  “to  be  living  in  the  very  tip¬ 
top  nation  of  this  world?” 

“Except  of  course  England,”  says  Mis’  Jimmy  Stur¬ 
gis. 

“Why  except  England?”  snaps  Marne  Holcomb. 

“Oh  well,  we  all  know  England’s  the  grandest  na¬ 
tion,”  says  Mis’  Sturgis.  “Don’t  the  sun  never  set  on 
her  possessions?  Don’t  she  rule  the  wave?  Ain’t  she 
got  the  largest  city?  And  all  like  that?” 

Marne  looked  mad. 

“Well,  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know,”  she  says.  “But 
from  the  time  I  studied  g’ography  I  always  understood 
that  no  nation  could  touch  us  Americans.” 

“Why,”  says  Mis’  Sturgis,  “I  love  America  best. 
But  I  ain’t  never  had  any  doubts  that  England  that  my 
folks  come  from  was  the  most  important  country.” 

Mis’  Holcomb  made  her  mouth  both  tight  and  firm. 

“Their  gover’ment  beats  ours,  I  s’pose?”  she  says. 
“You  know  very  well  you  can’t  beat  our  gover’ment.” 

Berta,  Mis’  Sykes’s  little 
Switzerland  maid,  spoke  up. 

“Oh,”  she  says,  “1  guess 
Sweetzerland  has  got  the 
nicest  gover’ment.  Every¬ 
body  speaks  so  nice  of  that.” 

Marne  looked  over  at  me, 
behind  perta.  But  of  course 
we  wouldn’t  say  a  word  to 
hurt  the  poor  little  thing’s 
feelings. 

Up  spoke  that  new  Mis’ 

Antonio,  whose  husband  has 
the  fluff  rug  store. 

“Of  course,”  she  says, 

“nothing  has  Rome  but 
Italy.” 

We  kep’  still  for  a  minute. 

Nobody  could  contradict  that. 

“I  feel  bad,”  said  Mis’ 

Antonio,  “for  the  new  coun¬ 


tries — America,  England — that  have  not  so  much 
history  in  them.  And  no  old  sceneries.” 

Berta  spoke  up  again.  “Yes,  but  then  who’s  got  i 
of  the  Alps?”  she  wanted  to  know,  kind  of  self-consci 

Marne  Holcomb  looked  around,  sort  of  puzzled. 

“Rome  used  to  be  nice,”  she  admitted,  “an< 
course  the  Alps  is  high.  But  everybody  knows  t 
can’t  hold  a  candle  to  the  United  States,  all  in  all. 

After  that  we  worked  on  without  saying  anyth 
It  seemed  like  pretty  near  everything  had  been  sai 

Pretty  soon  the  girls  had  their  part  all  done, 
they  stood  up,  looking  like  rainbows  in  their  pr 
furs  and  flowers. 

“Miss  Calliope,”  Ina  Clare  said  to  me,  “corm 
with  us  to  get  some  things  for  to-night.” 

“Go  with  you  and  get  out  of  doing  any  more  woi 
says  I,  joyful.  “Well,  won’t  I!” 

“But  we  are  working,”  cried  Ruth.  “We’ve 
oceans  of  things  to  collect.” 

“Well,”  says  I,  “come  along.  Sometimes  I  c 
tell  work  from  play  and  this  is  one  of  the  times.” 

I  thought  that  more  than  once  while  I  went  rc 
with  them  in  Ruth’s  big  car  late  that  afternoon.  I 
do  you  tell  work  from  play  when  both  are  the  r 
kind?  How  do  we  know  that  some  day  play  won 
only  just  the  happiest  kind  of  work,  done  joyful 
together? 

“  I  guess  you’re  going  to  miss  this  kind  of  wor 
when  Red  Cross  stops,”  I  said  to  them. 

Ruth  is  tall  and  powerful  and  sure,  and  she  di 
as  if  it  was  only  one  of  the  things  she  knows  about 

“Miss  it?”  she  said.  “We’ll  belost — simply.  Vi 
we’re  going  to  do  I  don’t  know.” 

“We’ve  been  some  use  in  the  world,”  said  Cf 
“and  now  we’ve  got  to  go  back  to  being  nothing  i 
happy.” 

“We’ll  have  to  play  bridge  five  nights  a  week  to  : 
from  being  bored  to  tears,”  says  Irene — that  is  pr  > 
but  she  thinks  with  her  scalp  and  no  more. 

Ruth,  that’s  the  prettiest  of  them  all,  she  shoo!  e 
head. 

“We  can’t  go  bad! 
that,”  she  said.  “At  N 
I  won’t  go  back  to  that.  J 
what  I’m  going  on  to 
don’t  know.” 

What  were  they  goin* 
to  do?  That  was  wh  i 
kept  wondering  all  the  k 
we  gathered  up  the  fini  '! 
touches  of  what  we  w.  * 
for  the  stage  that  night. 

“Now  the  Greek  f 
said  Ruth  finally.  “ 8 
Sykes  said  she  though u 
could  get  that  at  Mis’  P 
ki’s.” 

That  was  Achilles’  ma » 
none  of  us  had  ever  met 
We  went  in,  real  intert  - 
And  there  in  the  midc 
the  floor  sat  Mis’  Poi"* 


WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE’S 
APPOINTMENT 

rjT,HE  appointment  of  Mr.  White  as  one 
of  the  commissioners  to  meet  the  Rus¬ 
sian  representatives  has  disarranged  the 
plan  of  contributions  which  we  announced. 
However,  we  can  promise  in  the  next  number 
an  article  from  Mr.  White  entitled  “  The 
Doughboy  Atop  of  the  World” — a  lovely, 
humorsome,  understanding  account  of  our 
soldiers  in  Germany.  It  is  done  with  sym¬ 
pathy  and  a  droll  frankness,  as  to  the  state 
of  mind  of  our  boys  and  their  actions.  Noth¬ 
ing  so  interesting,  fresh  and  penetrating 
on  this  subject  has  been  sent  from  Europe. 
It  reads  like  a  story,  and  yet  is  full  of  in¬ 
formation — just  the  things  that  you  want  to 
be  told.  It  will  appear  in  the  June  number 


>oking  over  a  basket  of  cotton 
igs  that  the  Red  Cross  had  sent 
swn  by  Achilles  to  old  Mis’ 
erman. 

"Oh,”  says  little  Mis’  Poulaki. 
You  sent  me  such  grand  clothes 
r  my  rags.  Thank  you— thank 
)u!” 

She  had  tears  in  her  eyes  and 
iere  wasn’t  one  of  us  would  tell 
■r  Achilles  had  just  plain  stole  ’em 
r  her. 

“It  is  everything,”  she  said  to  us 
her  broken  talk.  "Achilles,  he 
s  two  dollars  each  week  from  Mr. 
kes.  But  it  is  not  enough.  I 
ve  hard  time.  Hard.” 

Over  the  lamp  shelf  just  then  1 
v  the  picture  of  a  big,  handsome 
in;  and  being  kind  of  embar- 
sed,  I  asked  who  he  was. 

‘Oh,”  says  Mis’  Poulaki,  "he’s 
hilles’  grandfather  on  the  father 
le.  He  was  officer  of  the  Greek 
er  ment,  ’  she  added,  proud, 
chilles  remembers  him.  He 
ight  Achilles  a  piece  to  speak — 
.aething  all  the  Greek  boys 
n.” 

told  her  I’d  heard  about  that 
e,  and  then  we  asked  for  the 
ek  flag,  and  Mis’  Poulaki  got  it 
>us,  but  she  said: 

Would  you  leave  Achilles  take 
>  the  hall  for  you?  He  says  he 
;  ted  to.” 

e  said  “yes,”  and  got  out  as 
h  as  possible — it  seemed  so  sad, 

'  of  a  country  and  stealing  all 
i-d  up  promiscuous  in  one  little 


ut  by  the  car  there  were  more 
i-i  two  dozen  little  kids  hanging 
'>d  examining  it.  They  were  all 
>  g  to  be  in  the  drill  at  the  en- 
Jjinment  that  night,  and  they 
1  >me  running  to  Ruth  that  had 
a  ed  them. 

T'sten,”  she  said  to  us,  and 
f  she  held  up  her  hand  to  them. 

^  say  God  bless  you’  in  your 
^  language.” 

ley  shouted  it— a  Bedlam,  a 
**  Ion.  1 1  seems  there  were  about 
ueen  different  nations  of  them, 

0  or  less,  living  around  down 
e— it  wasn’t  a  neighborhood 
known  much  about.  They 
r  cute  little  tikes,  all  of  them; 

I  /el1  be«er  about  taking  part  in  the  performance, 
age,  tor  the  children  were  so  cute  nobody’d  need 
i''K  at  us. 


“There  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  sat  Mis’ 
Poulaki,  looking  over  a  basket  of  cotton  rags” 


Just  as  we  got  in  the  car,  Achilles  Poulaki  came  r 
nmg  home  to  his  supper — one  of  the  kind  of  supper 
suppose,  that  would  be  all  right,  what  there  was  of 


“Achilles  threw  out  his  thin  little  chest,  and  says 
he:  ‘My  grandfather  was  in  the  gover’ment,”’ 


and  enough  of  it,  such  as  it  was.  When  he  see  us,  his 
eyes  got  wide  and  dark  and  scared — it  was  terrible  to 
see  that  look  in  that  little  boy’s  face,  that  had  stole  to 


help  his  mother.  We  told  hi; 
about  the  Greek  flag,  and  his  fa* 
lit,  and  he  said  he’d  bring  it.  Bi 
he  stood  there  staring  at  us,  wht 
we  drove  away. 

His  look  was  haunting  me  sti 
when  1  went  into  the  Friendshi 
Village  Opera  House  that  night  f< 
the  Red  Cross  final  entertainmen 
“The  Feast  of  Nations,”  it  w; 
going  to  be,  and  us  ladies  ha 
worked  at  it  hard  and  long,  an 
using  recipes  we  were  not  accu 
tomed  to  using. 

There’s  many  different  kinds  i 
excitement  in  this  vale  of  tear 
but  for  the  sheer,  top-notch  variet 
give  me  the  last  few  minutes  befo: 
the  curtain  goes  up  on  a  horn 
talent  entertainment'  in  a  litt 
town.  All  the  different  kinds  i 
anxiety,  apprehension  and  amatei 
agony  are  there  together,  ar 
gasping  for  utterance. 

For  instance,  Mis’  Fire  Chi 
Merriman  was  booked  to  represei 
a  Jugo-Slav.  None  of  us  ladi 
knew  how  it  ought  to  be  done,  : 
we  had  fixed  up  kind  of  a  neutr 
costume  of  red,  white  and  blue  th. 
couldn’t  be  so  very  far  out  of  tl 
way.  But  the  last  minute  Mi 
Merriman  got  nervous  for  fe. 
there’d  be  a  Jugo-Slav  in  tl 
audience,  and  she  balked  out  c 
going  on,  and  it  took  all  we  cou 
do  to  persuade  her.  And  then  tl 
Balkans  got  nervous — we  weren 
any  of  us  real  clear  about  tl 
Balkans.  And  we  didn’t  kno 
whether  the  Dolomites  was  stat 
or  mountains,  so  we  left  them  o> 
altogether.  But  we’d  been  bour 
the  little  nations  were  going  to  1 
represented  whether  anybody  el 
was  or  not — and  there  we  wer 
nations  of  Europe,  Asia,  Afric 
Australia,  the  Americas  and  t 
provinces,  and  somebody  for  eve: 
one  of  them.  And  for  a  curta 
we’d  sewed  all  the  flags  of  evei 
nation  together  because  we  we 
so  sick  and  tired  of  the  advertis 
ments  and  the  pink  lady  on  thee 
Opera  House  curtain. 

It’s  no  part  of  my  purpose, 
the  orators  say,  to  tell  abo 
that  Friendship  Village  “Feast 
Nations”  entire.  It  would  tal 
sheets.  To  tell  of  the  mere  mistakes  and  misadve 
tures  of  that  evening  would  be  Arabian  Nights  Ion 
Us  ladies  were  the  nations,  and  the  young  girls  we 


Zona  Gale 


spirits— Liberty,  Democracy,  To-morrow,  Human- 
Raw  Materials,  the  High  Seas,  Disputed  Territory, 
nmerce,  Peace,  and  like  that.  There  ought  to  have 
i  one  more,  and  she  did  come  all  dressed  up  and 
ly,  in  white  with  gold  and  silver  on  her,  and  then 
sat  flat  down  on  a  scaffold  and  she  says: 

I  can  not  do  it.  I  can  not  pronounce  me.  I  shall 
”  she  says  wild,  “nothing-said  out  loud  but  a  whis- 
And  what  is  the  use?” 

'e  gathered  round  her,  and  we  understood.  None 
5  could  pronounce  her  easy,  especially  when  scared, 
was  Reciprocity. 

Make  a  sign,”  says  somebody.  “Make  a  sign  with 
name  on  it,  and  hold  it  over  her  head.” 

Jt  that  was  no  better,  because  nobody  could  spell 
:ither,  including  her  herself.  So  we  give  it  up,  and 
vent  down  in  the  audience  and  looked  on. 
t's  all  right,”  says  Mis’  Sykes.  “Nobody  knows 
:  it  means,  anyway.” 

fes,  .  says  I,  but  think  of  the  work  her  mother’s 
rn  her  dress.” 

id  we  all  knew  what  that  meant,  anyway,  and  we 
rad,  and  thought  mebbe  the  word  would  be  more 
e  by  the  next  show  we  give,  if  any. 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  programme — just  after 
nerce  and  Raw  Materials  and  Disputed  Territory 
ned  to  raise  a  row  and  had  got  held  in  place  by  Hu- 
ty,  Mis’  Sykes  come  to  me  between  scenes.  She  was 
nbia,  of  course,  and  she  was  dressed  in  the  American 
and  she  carried  an  armful  of  all  the  other  flags, 
had  all  we  could  do  to  keep  her  from  wearing  a 
1  she  d  been  bound  and  determined  to  wear  a 
,  though  we  explained  to  her  that  crowns  was 
out  of  fashion  and  getting  to  be  very  little 

it  they’re  so  regal!”  she 
■cept  saying,  grieving, 
i  owns  are  all  right,”  we 
greed  with  her,  “it’s 
gal  part  we  object  to. 
t  Columbia,  you  don’t 
r  crown!” 

r  we  made  her  wear  a 
i  of  stars.  But  the 
i  was  near  over  one 
hen  she  come  to  me 
soetween  acts. 

My  Poulaki,”  she  says, 

I  that  whole  basket- 

Iituff  we  sent  down  to 
is’  Herman  by  him. 
erman  found  it  out.” 
his  ma,  though,”  I 
tiful. 

or  no  ma,  stole  is 
says  Mis’  Sykes, 
going  to  make  an 
if:  of  him.” 

i‘l  thought:  “First  we 
Achilles  on  two  dollars 
e;>  and  then  when 
l'ls  for  his  ma,  we 
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make  an  example  of  him.  Ain’t  there  nothing 
else.  ...”  6 

There  wasn’t  time  to  figure  it  out,  because  the  flag 
curtain  was  parting  on  the  children— the  children  that 
come  capering  on  to  do  their  drill,  all  proud  and  pleased 
and  important.  They  didn’t  represent  anything  only 
themselves — the  children  of  all  the  world.  And  Ruth 
Holcomb  stood  up  to  drill  them,  and  she  was  the  Spirit 
of  To-morrow. 

You  know  how  they  looked— how  all  children  look 
when  you  give  them  something  like  that  to  do.  Dear 
and  small  and  themselves,  so  that  you  swallow  your 
whole  throat  while  you  watch.  Because  they  are  To¬ 
morrow  and  they  want  life  to  be  nice,  and  they  think 
it’s  going  to  be— but  we  haven’t  got  it  fixed  up  quite 
right  for  them  yet.  We’re  late. 

The  curtains  had  parted  on  the  empty  stage,  and  To¬ 
morrow  had  stepped  out  alone  and  given  a  short,  sharp 
word.  And  all  over  the  house,  where  they  were  sitting 
with  their  families,  they  hopped  up,  boys  and  girls,  and 
flashed  into  the  aisles.  And  then  the  orchestra  started 
them,  and  they  began  to  sing  and  march  to  the  stage 
and  went  through  what  Ruth  had  taught  them. 

Nothing  military.  Nothing  with  swords  or  anything 
of  that.  But  instead,  a  little  singing  dance  as  they  came 
to  meet  To-morrow.  And  she  gave  them  a  star,  a  bird, 
a  flower,  a  little  pretend  animal,  a  lyre,  a  green  branch 
a  seed,  and  she  told  them  to  go  out  and  make  the  world 
more  beautiful  and  glad.  They  were  willing!  That 
was  something  they  knew  about  already.  They  lined 
up  at  the  footlights  and  held  out  their  gifts  to  the 
audience.  And  it  made  it  by  far  the  more  wonderful 
that  we  knew  the  children  had  really  come  from  so 
many  different  nations,  every  one  with  its  good  gift  to 
give  to  the  world. 

As  they  stood  there,  young 
and  fine  and  ready,  Ruth — - 
that  was  T  o-m  o  r  r  0  w — 
said: 

“Now!” 

They  begun  speaking  to¬ 
gether,  clear  and  distinct  and 
sweet.  My  heart  did  more 
things  to  my  throat  while  1 
looked  at  them. 

“  I  pledge  allegiance  to  my 
flag  and  to  the  Republic  for 
which  it  stands,  one  nation, 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and 
justice  for  all.” 

Somebody  punched  at  me 
violent. 

“Ain’t  it  magnificent  to 
hear  ’em  say  it?”  says  Mis’ 
Sykes.  “Ain’t  it  truly  mag¬ 
nificent?” 

But  I  was  looking  at  Achil¬ 
les  and  thinking  of  her  be¬ 
ing  willing  to  make  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  him  instead  of  helping 
him,  and  thinking,  too,  of  his 
two  dollars  a  week. 


YOU  SURELY  NOTICED 

'T' HE  cover  of  this  issue  of  The  Red  Cross 
Magazine?  Isn’t  it  full  of  care-free 
joyousness  and  the  energy  of  childhood  and 
spring?  Don  t  you  think  F.  Luis  'Mora,  the 
artist,  has  caught  the  feeling  of  reality  ? 
Have  you  looked  at  the  illustrations  in  the 
Magazine  by  Franklin  Booth,  IVilly  Pogany, 
Thomas  Fogarty,  and  the  rest  ? 

Next  month,  IV \lly  Pogany’ s  cover  will  he 
a  colorful  and  charming  conception  of  the 
golden  out-of-doors;  Angus  MacDonnell  has 
dipped  his  brush  into  the  rare  emotions  of  the 
soldier-father  come  home  to  his  never-seen 
first-horn;  Joseph  Clement  Coll  has  uniquely 
illustrated  a  curious  story  of  Chinese  life  in 
New  York;  and  Magmel  IVright  Enright, 
wz/t  again  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the 
Magazine  with  pictures  of  childhood. 

The  spirits  of  those  Americans  who  fell 
on  foreign  soil  march  with  their  companions 
in  that  triumphal  parade  up  Fifth  Avenue. 
/  hey.fre  fhe  Invisible  Army,’’  illustrated 
by  Sidney  R.  Riesenberg,  who  has  performed 
such  notable  work  for  the  Government.  And 
there  will  be  original  illustrations  by 
Lejaren  Hiller  as  well  as  by  many  others . 
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The  Feast  of  Nations 


“It  is  if  it  is,”  says  I,  cryptic. 

To-morrow  was  speaking  again. 

“Those  of  you  whose  fathers  come  from  Europe, 
hold  up  your  hands.” 

Up  shot  maybe  twenty  hands — scraggy  and  plump, 
and  Achilles’  little  thin  arm  in  the  first  row  among  them. 

And  at  the  same  minute,  out  come  us  ladies,  march¬ 
ing  from  the  wings— all  those  of  us  that  represented  the 
different  countries  of  the  world;  and  we  formed  back  of 
the  children,  and  the  stage  was  full  of  the  nations  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  the  Americas,  the 
islands  and  all. 

And  To-morrow  asked: 

“What  is  it  that  your  fathers  have  sworn  to,  so  that 
you  now  all  belong  to  one  nation?” 

Then  we  all  said  it  with  the  children — waveringly  at 
first,  swelling,  mounting  to  full  chorus,  the  little  bodies 
of  the  children  waving  from  side  to  side  as  we  all  recited 
it: 

“  I  absolutely  and  entirely  renounce  and  adjure  all 
allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince,  potentate, 
state  or  sovereignty,  and  particularly  to - ” 

Here  was  a  blur  of  sound  as  all  the  children  named  the 
ruler  of  the  state  from  which  their  fathers  had  come. 

“ - of  whom  I  have  heretofore  been  subject  .  .  . 

that  1  will  support  and  defend  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  against  all  enemies,  foreign  or  domestic, 
and  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same,  so  help 
me  God.  .  .  .” 

BEFORE  they  had  finished,  I  begun  to  notice  some¬ 
thing.  I  stood  on  the  end,  and  Achilles  was  just 
near  me.  He  had  looked  up  and  smiled  at  me,  and  at 
his  Greek  flag  that  1  was  carrying.  But  now,  while  the 
children  recited  together,  Achilles  stood  there  with  them 
saying  not  one  word.  And  then,  when  the  names  of  the 
rulers  all  blurred  together,  Achilles  scared  me,  for  he  put 
up  the  back  of  his  hand  as  if  to  rub  tears  from  his  eyes. 
And  when  they  all  stopped  speaking,  only  his  sobbing 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  hall. 

I  don’t  know  how  it  came  to  me,  save  that  things  do 
come  in  shafts  of  light  and  splendor  that  no  one  can 
name;  but  in  that  second  I  knew  what  ailed  him. 
Maybe  I  knew  because  I  remembered  the  picture  of  his 
grandfather  on  the  wall  over  the  lamp  shelf.  Anyway, 
the  big  pang  came  to  me  to  speak  out,  like  it  does  some¬ 
times,  when  you  have  to  say  what’s  in  you  or  die. 

“  To-morrow!”  I  cried  out  to  Ruth,  and  I  was  glad 
she  had  her  back  to  the  audience  so  they  couldn’t  see 
how  scared  she  looked  at  me  speaking  what  wasn’t  in 
my  part.  “To-morrow!  1  am  Greece!  I  ask  that 
this  little  Greek  boy  here  say  the  words  that  his  Greek 
grandfather  taught  him!” 

Rnth  looked  at  Achilles  and  nodded,  and  I  saw  his 
face  brighten  all  of  a  sudden  through  his  tears;  and  I 
knew  he  was  going  to  speak  it,  right  out  of  his  heart. 

Achilles  begun  to  speak,  indistinct  at  first,  then 
getting  clearer,  and  at  last  his  voice  went  over  the  hall 
loud  and  strong  and  like  he  meant  it : 

“  ‘We  will  never  bring  disgrace  to  this  our  city  by  any 
act  of  dishonor  or  cowardice,  nor  ever  desert  our  suffer¬ 
ing  comrades  in  the  ranks.  We  will  revere  and  obey 


the  city’s  laws,  and  do  our  best  to  incite  a  like  resj 
and  reverence  in  those  above  us  who  are  prone  to  an 
them  or  set  them  at  naught.  We  will  strive  unc* 
ingly  to  quicken  the  public  sense  of  civic  duty.  T 
in  all  these  ways,  we  will  transmit  this  city  not  less 
greater,  better,  and  more  beautiful  than  it  was  tra 
mitted  to  us.’” 

IT  WAS  the  Athenian  boy’s  creed  of  citizens 
that  Achilles’  father  had  learned  in  Greece,  and  t 
Achilles’  grandfather,  that  officer  in  the  Greek  go\. 
ment,  had  taught  to  them  both. 

The  whole  hall  cheered  him — how  could  they.l 
that?  And  right  out  of  the  fullness  of  the  lump  in 
throat,  I  spoke  out  again.  And  1  says: 

"To-morrow!  To-morrow!  You’re  going  to  giv< 
a  world,  please  God,  where  we  can  be  true  to  our  < 
nation  and  true  to  all  others,  for  we  shall  all  belon; 
the  League  of  the  World.” 

Oh,  and  they  cheered  that !  They  knew — they  kn 
Just  like  every  hamlet  and  cross-roads  in  this  cour 
and  in  this  world  is  getting  to  know — that  a  great 
idea  is  waiting,  with  its  heart  near  ours,  for  us  to  ctl 
the  throb  of  its  new  life.  To-morrow,  the  Leagu  - 
Nations  is  going  to  teach  us  how  to  be  alive.  If  c| 
we  can  make  it  come  right! 

Right  then  come  beating  out  the  first  chords  of  i 
piece  we  were  to  close  with.  And  as  it  was  pla’ 
they  brought  out  the  great  world  flag  that  us  ladies 
made  from  the  design  that  we  had  thought  up  and  m  i 
ourselves:  A  white  world  and  white  stars  on  a  ll 
field. 

It  floated  over  the  heads  of  all  of  us  that  were  dre:  i 
as  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  not  one  of  us  ladies  i 
trying  to  tell  which  was  the  best  one,  like  we  had  1 1 
afternoon;  and  that  flag  floated  over  the  children,  i 
over  To-morrow  and  Democracy  and  Liberty  and  Hun  * 
ity  and  Peace  and  like  that.  And  then  we  sang,  1 
the  hall  sang  with  us: 

‘The  crest  and  crowning  of  all  good, 

Life’s  common  goal  is  brotherhood.” 

And  when  the  curtains  swept  together — the  curt,  s 
made  of  everybody’s  flags — I  tell  you,  it  left  us  all  fee  f 
like  we  ain’t  felt  in  1  don’t  know  when. 

WITHIN  about  a  minute  afterward  Ruth  and  t 
and  Irene  were  around  me. 

“Miss  Calliope,”  they  said,  “the  Red  Cross  isn’t  • 
ing  to  stop.” 

“No?”  I  said. 

“We’re  going  to  start  in  with  these  foreign-born  t  s 

and  girls - ”  Ina  said. 

“We’re  going  to  teach  them  all  the  things  To-moi  i 
was  pretending  to  teach  them,”  Ruth  said. 

“And  we’re  going  to  learn  a  thing  or  two  they  1 
teach  us,”  I  says,  “beginning  with  Achilles.” 

They  knew  what  I  meant,  and  they  nodded. 

And  the  flag  of  the  white  world  and  white  stars  c> 
blue  field  was  all  ready-made  to  lead  us — a  kind  <  i 
picture  of  God’s  universe. 
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ORLAN 
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By  George  Madden  Martin 

Illustrated,  by 
Hawthorne  Howland 


>SA  MELLINO  was  eleven  but  looked  nine. 
On  her  capable  little  head  and  surmounting  her 
steady  little  face  she  wore  an  adult’s  hat  which, 
:heerful  in  its  variety  of  lively-hued  ribbons  and 
.  must,  but  for  her  ears,  have  slipped  down  and 
lished  her. 

Red  Cross  Home  Service  visitor,  who  had  been 
i  to  go  with  her,  hurried  her  out  of  the 
floor  entrance  of  the  Fourth  Avenue  building 
!>  the  Home  Service  organization,  and  into  an 
|ncy  motor-corps  car  at  the  curb.  If  Rosa 
P  was  any  wise  overwhelmed  by  the  swift  and 
Ihensive  response  to  the  appeal  preferred  by  her 
minutes  since  at  the  receiving  desk  upstairs,  a 
*e  culminating  in  this  bundling  of  herself  and  the 
pervice  visitor  into  the  now  fast-moving  motor 
small  face,  framed  in  plaits  glossy  as  a  black¬ 
ing,  did  not  betray  her. 

visitor,  sitting  beside  Rosa  and  armed  with 
Jthoritative  provision  for  the  call  just  assigned 
s  urgent  and  immediate,  felt  she  now  had  time, 
e  car  bore  the  two  of  them  swiftly  southward 
ourth  Avenue,  to  take  from  her  pocket  the 
aper  relating  to  the  case  and  re-inform  herself 
contents. 


\dys, 

Irlando  would  feel  oblige  if  you  would  give  me 
as  I  am  in  trouble. 

Orlando’s  doctor  was  to  see  her  and  he  says  the 
1  bambino  is  expected  here  direckt  this  afternoon, 
ieceve  all  the  letters  from  my  husband  but  I 
T  receve  any  money.  My  husband  is  over 
i  ranee.  I  have  not  a  cent  in  the  house.  1  have 
turn  to. 


ome  Service  visitor,  folding  the  letter,  turned 
seat  beside  her  in  her  plaid  dress,  green 
rind  obviously  best,  if  overlarge,  hat. 

^Orlando  wrote  this  note  and  got  you  to  bring 
'Home  Service  office?” 


- 


fv  , 


m. 

. 


...... 

■■  tgife 


“Rosa  Mellinowas  eleven  hut 
looked  nine.  On  her  capable 
head  she  wore  an  adult’s  hat” 


Rosa  showed  very  nice  teeth,  shrugged  her  shoulders 
and  shook  her  head. 

‘Mrs.  Orlando  spiks  English,  that  is  she  spiks  it  a 
little  but  she  can’t  write  it.  The  landlord  can’t  dispos¬ 
sess  her  for  three  months  because  the  law  says  so  when 
the  husband  is  gone  to  be  a  soldier.  This  morning  it  is 
five  months  and  he  sent  to  have  it  done.” 
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“But  who  wrote  the  note?” 

“I  did.” 

“  Is  a  bambino  expected  at  Mrs.  Orlando’s  this  after¬ 
noon?” 

Overtaken  in  her  sin,  Rosa  Mellino  showed  conviction 
but  no  repentance  in  the  negative  but  resolute  shake  of 
her  plaits  and  her  head. 

"Why  did  you  say  so  in  this  note  in  my  hand?” 

She  answered  sagely,  “You  would  come  quick  if  I 
said  a  bambino  was  on  the  way.  At  three  o’clock  the 
landlord  dispossesses  Mrs.  Orlando.” 

"Are  you  a  neighbor  of  Mrs.  Orlando?” 

“  I  am  her  next-door,  on  the  same  floor,  she  has  two 
rooms  an’  we  have  three.  I  keep  my  father’s  house. 
I  have  two  brothers  and  a  sister  smaller.  1  go  to 
school,  to  the  public  school  at  the  corner  near  me.  My 
teacher  gave  it  out  that  the  families  of  soldiers  in  trouble 
should  go  or  should  write  to  you.  I  told  Mrs.  Orlando 
and  she  said  I  write  what  1  please  so  she  don’t  be  dis¬ 
possess  at  three  o’clock.” 

“You  say  you  keep  house  for  your  father?  Does  he 
know  you  came  this  morning?  What  does  your  father 
do?” 

Rosa  Mellino,  in  her  proud  answer  to  all  of  this, 
almost  measured  up  to  her  hat. 

“My  father  is  Joe  Mellino;  he  keeps  a  fruit  and  con¬ 
fectionery  stand  at  the  corner  of  our  street.  Joe  Mel¬ 
lino  makes  good  money.  1  am  the  little  mother  and  I 
do  what  I  think 
best.  Joe  Mellino 
reads  and  writes 
and  spiks  good  Eng¬ 
lish;  he  come  to  this 
country  when  he 
was  a  little  fella;  he 
never  learn  to  read 
and  write  Italian.” 

A  hurried  passage 
in  the  car  between 
the  lines  of  push¬ 
carts  at  their  noon- 
hour  business  in 
Mott  Street,  a  care¬ 
ful  piloting  along 
narrower  and  even 
more  crowded  Hes¬ 
ter,  and  the  car 
stopped  on  Grand 
Street,  Rosa  Mellino 
leading  the  way  up 
four  flights  of  stairs 
above  a  fish  shop 
and  intotheOrlando 
flat  on  the  top  floor. 

A  figure  in  a  chair 
beside  a  stove  looked 
up.  If  the  bambino 
of  young  Mrs.  Or¬ 
lando  was  not  to 
arrive  direckt  this 
afternoon,  it  must 
have  signalled  from 


the  bambino  heaven  that, its  pormanteau  was 
and  itself  due  to  start  in  the  near  future. 
Mellino’s  sin  of  prevarication  was  not  so  blac 
had  appeared. 

Mrs.  Orlando,  her  great  dark  eyes  lifted 
visitors,  was  young  and  pretty,  very  pretty  i 
with  brilliant  color  and  quite  blue-black  hair 
Home  Service  visitor  adjudged  the  over-brilliar 
unnatural,  indicating  a  too  high  temperature. 

The  call  was  being  paid  in  the  kitchen,  the  | 
sitting  beside  the  stove,  true,  but  a  stove  with  n< 
it  and  the  room  cold.  The  door  ajar  into  the  ne?| 
showed  that  to  be  practically  bare. 

Responding  to  her  callers  listlessly  and  repl  i 
monosyllables  at  the  start,  young  Mrs.  Orlanl 
mitted  that  such  furnishings  as  were  in  sight  v| 
she  had,  consisting  as  these  did  of  a  bed,  the  stov  i 
dishes,  two  chairs  and  a  phonograph  ! 

She  aroused  a  little  under  the  continued  qe 
and  in  very  poor  English  explained  that  the  phon 
was  paid  for.  She  and  her  husband  had  been  fur 
their  home  of  two  rooms  on  the  installment  pi 
v/hen  her  husband  went — he  was  drafted,  so  she 
she  was  unable  to  continue  payments  and  the 
the  furniture  was  taken. 

Questioned  further  she  motioned  wearily  t 
Mcilino,  that  alert  and  ready  small  person  stanc 
and  let  her  reply.  One  could  but  hope  that  he 

ments  were  i 
“  Girolamo 
lando,”  sak  i 
briskly,  “hai 
along  with  tl 
of  his  friend:  i; 
subway  beirl 
up  town,  an  »l 
$20  a  week.  ‘1 
been  in  this  ir 
eight  years, .  1 
taken  out  w 
call  his  pap  I 
was  a  voter.  1 
years  ago  1* 
back  toGenc  I 
his  people 
’count  of  th< 
worked  his  J 
a  sailor,  ' 
Mrs.  Orlan  i 
brought  he  # 
He  had  tro  * 
oh!  he  had  i  -I 
trouble  bring  1 
but,  as  you  1 
did  bring  1 
isn’t  she  her 
Rosa  M 
looking  acr 
Mrs.  Orlando 
stove,  here ' 
her  small  he  . 
“IgototM 


George  Madden  Martin 


■s.  Orlando  looked  up. 
writ ’a  da  evra  week 
e  he  go;  he  nevva  gat 
etter  I  writ’a.” 
ou  have  received  let- 
om  him?” 

emulous  quiver  passed 
er,  theutterdesolation 
ppair,  it  would  seem, 
ing  her.  Nodding  an 
ptive  answer  to  this 
on,  she  arose  and  go- 
o  the  next  room  came 
with  a  handful  of 


100I  and  I  ondrastand 
tut  the  draft  and  why 
■olamo  Orlando  and  the 
thadtogo.  Mrs. Orlando 
■er  ondrastand.  I  cannot 
ke  her  ondrastand.  The 
•  he  went,  with  his  flag 
r  his  shoulder,  marching 
h  the  rest  of  his  friends 
the  Pennsylvania  Sta- 
i,  she  threw  herself  on 
floor  and  beat  her  head, 
cannot  ondrastand  right 
where  Girolamo  Orlan- 
s,  or  why  he  don’t  come 
?e  her,  or  why  he  didn’t 
her  with  him.  She  has 
ense  in  her  mind  of  the 
y  places  on  a  map,  she 
rstudied  geography  like 
idy  it  at  my  school,  and 
ks  it  is  all  Italy  or  all 
York.  WhcnGirolamo 
ndo  went,  all  I  could 
i  her  ondrastand  was 
he  would  write  to  her 
that  he  had  said  she 
write  every  week  to 


1  Mellino  here,  taking 
Jation  in  hand  again, 
d  a  letter  from ‘the 
I  in  Mrs.  Orlando’s 
and  passed  it  to 


tor. 


GirolamoOrlando’s 


iter,  and  it  came  yes- 
I  to  Joe  Mellino,  my 
I  We  did  not  know 
ien  he  did  not  get 
rs  from  Mrs. Orlando. 


She  never  said  so  to  i 


—  -  — •  ■muuo.  •jut  never  s. 

English,  so  I  choose  it  for  you.  Girolar 
knows  my  father  only  can  read  in  English.” 


,  ,  in  nugusn. 

fbrupt^  3  °Ud  ^  thC  H°me  Service  visi 
Mellino,  I  want  to  know  som  information 
I  get  no  letter  not  once  since  I  leve  my  ho 


<uiu  niy  wile,  mat  is  seven  months.  1  write  ev 
week.  Is  she  got  another  fella  now,  or  is  she  dead? 

566  '1  before  1  left  that  she  the  money  ev 

month  $30.  I  hear  no  word.  I  do  not  slepe.  \  do 
eat.  I  think  I  go  mad.” 

Young  Mrs.  Orlando,  rich-hued  flower  from  a  kind 
soil,  spoke  passionately. 


7l 


“Mrs.  Orlando  spiks  English  .  .  .  hut  she 
can’t  write  it  .  .  .  She  said  I  write  what 
I  please  so  she  don’t  be  dispossess” 
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Me,  I  am’  go  mad.  Ev’ra  time  he  writa  dat  he 
va  hear,  I  writa  queeck  to  tella  heem  dat  I  write 
time  an’  he  nevva  gat  da  lettera.  I  writa  heem 
ay  while  Rosa  Mellino  go  getta  hep  for  me.  I 
a  no  stamp  to  send  eet  to  heem.” 
irs.  Orlando,  rising  again,  went  to  a  shelf  behind  the 
e  this  time  and  coming  back,  handed  the  visitor  a 
of  paper  and  a  letter. 

he  slip  of  paper  bore  the  words,  written  in  the  same 
1  that  had  penned  the  letter  to  Joe  Mellino, 

Private  Girolamo  Orlando, 

Co.  H,  Blank  Infantry, 

Camp  Sevier,  N.  C. 

ie  was  explaining:  “I  takka  da  pen,  ev’ra  week  I 
a  da  pen,  I  write  no  English,  but  1  folia  da  lines  on 
appa  like  he  ees  write  it  dere.  I  no  minda  w’at  it 
is  but  1  folia  eet  like  eet  ees  on  da  pappa  bayfore 

)r  could  any  one,  not  the  most  adept  of  postal 
als,  without  the  clue  know  what  the  directions  on 
nvelope  meant  as  copied  by  Mrs.  Orlando’s  unskill- 
nd  uncomprehending  pen. 

ie  Home  Service  visitor  was  noting  another  thing, 
'he  directions  given  you  by  your  husband  say 
p  Sevier,  Mrs.  Orlando.  Isn’t  your  husband  in 
ce?” 

»sa  Mellino  spoke  up  boldly, 

Jo.” 

My  did  you  say  in  your  note  to  the  Home  Service 
that  he  was?” 

o  you  would  feel  the  greater  sorry  for  Mrs.  Or- 
i  and  come  quick  before  she  was  dispossessed.  It 
p  o’clock  now  and  they  come  at  three  to  put  her 

Irs.  Orlando,  your  husband  says  here  in  his  letter 
€  Mellino  that  $30  should  come  to  you  every 

getta  no  money  seence  da  feefty  dolla  he  geeve  me 
he  went  away.” 

othing  has  come  to  you,  no  paper,  no  notification 
ps  of  a  mistake  or  trouble 
Jur  husband’s  assignment 
?” 

yaas,  pappas  come,  moocha 
pappas.” 

here  are  they?  What  have 
>ne  with  them?” 

Orlando  looked  proud, 
nimated,  and  for  the  first 
in  even  remote  degree, 


minda  w’at  my  husband 
<e.  He  have  mooch  beezi- 
he  verra  proud  he  have 
-ss-  He  baylong  to  Italian 
:es,  he  keep  up  hees  in- 
re  in  two  sassietees  for  me 
•'  hees  madre  an’  hees  padre 
'“noa.  Wan  day  he  take 
tpa  town  to  da  beeg  build- 


JEALOUS  OF  THE 
SERVICE  FLAG! 

]\/[RS-  THOM  KIM  is  bitterly 
-LV±  envious  of  wee  Mrs.  Hip  Tong , 
who  has  a  son  to  make  her  proud  of 
his  uniform.  A  plot  and  a  counter¬ 
plot — and  wise  Miss  Toy  helps  them 
both.  George  Madden  Martin  has 
written  for  the  June  number  a  story 
alive  and  breathing  with  the  quaint 
differences  of  the  flowery  kingdom 
transplanted  to  the  streets  of  New  York. 

“A  Chinese  Triangle”  as  the  tale  is 
called,  ts  full  of  the  delightful  and  sage 
adages  of  the  Far  East.  '  But  there’s 
never  a  doubt  that  the  East  and  IVest 
meet,  and  will  always  meet,  on  at 
least  one  common  basis — mother  love. 


ing,  he  take  me  een  an’  he  show  me  da  verra  safe  box. 
He  verra  proud  he  theenk  to  get  deese  box  while  he 
gone.  He  tella  me  I  go  an’  show  da  key  he  geeve  me 
an’  they  take  me  to  da  box.  I  go  there  ev’ra  time 
seence  an’  putta  away  safe  for  my  husband  ev’ra  pappa 
w’at  coomes  seence  he  gone.” 


OERHAPS  the  portmanteau  in  bambino  land  was 
1  packed  for  an  earlier  journeying  than  Mrs.  Orlando 
and  the  Home  Service  visitor  understood.  Or  perhaps 
good  St.  Peter  at  his  gate,  setting  down  marks  in  his 
great  tome  for  the  lies,  white  or  black,  told  by  little  girls 
such  as  Rosa  Mellino,  speeded  up  a  certain  bambino’s 
journeying  to  earth,  thus  to  evade  the  entering  of  a 
black  mark  due  the  name  of  Mellino.  Or  possibly  it 
was  that  grief,  woe,  the  letter  from  Girolamo  Orlando 
to  Joe  Mellino,  and  the  imminence  of  dispossession, 
not  altogether  unnaturally  were  too  much  for  the  young 
wife. 

That  evening  about  dusk,  Mrs.  Orlando  was  rushed 
to  the  maternity  ward  of  the  Red  Cross  Medical  Station 
on  15th  Street,  and  before  midnight  Maria  Giulia 
Orlando  had  arrived  in  the  world.  Visibly  much  fussed 
from  the  over-hurry,  and  not  a  little  indignant,  for  after 
all  the  effort  and  bother  of  the  packing,  and  without 
one  stitch  in  the  world  having  been  made  against  her 
coming  by  the  penniless  and  woe-stricken  young  mother 
Maria  Giulia  Orlando  had  neglected  to  fetch  along  the 
portmanteau. 

At  12:30  that  night  a  night  letter,  record-breaking 
and  scandalous  as  to  length  and  detail,  went  from  the 
Red  Cross  Medical  Station  in  the  name  of  the  Home 
Service  to  Private  Girolamo  Orlando,  Camp  Sevier, 
the  address  most  painstakingly  provided.  This  night 
letter  was  accompanied  by  a  second,  also  in  the  name  of 
the  Home  Service,  asking  for  a  furlough  for  Private 
Girolamo  Orlando. 

The  day  following  the  Home  Service  visitor  broke 
a  piece  of  news  to  Mrs.  Orlando,  lovely  in  her 
dark  young  beauty  against  the  pillow,  the  finger 
of  the  visitor  the  while  inserted  in  the  speckled  scar¬ 
let  fist  of  Maria  Giulia  Orlando, 
lying  beside  her  mother  still  fuss¬ 
ed  and  indignant. 

“In  your  bank  uptown,  Mrs. 
Orlando,  is  $210  belonging 
to  you,  represented  by  the 
bits  of  paper  you  so  faithfully 
put  away  for  your  husband.  I 
asked  you  for  your  key  that 
Joe  Mellino  and  I  and  an  official 
of  the  bank  might  see.  We  will 
not  worry  about  these  bits  of 
paper  now;  you  and  little  Maria 
Giulia  are  safe  and  protected 
and  comfortable  here,  and  we 
will  let  the  checks  stay  where 
they  are  until  Private  Girolamo 
Orlando  himself  arrives  to-mor¬ 
row — bright  and  early  to-morrow 
— to  cash  them  for  you  and  her.” 


By  Constar 


Decoration 


Tlf  H I LE  this  article  was  being  prepared,  the  Fed 
''  Revenue  Act  was  passed.  In  this  bill  is  includec 
amendment  providing  for  a  tax  of  io  per  cent,  on  the  ei. 
net  profits,  paid  as  an  excise  tax  in  addition  to  all  o 
taxes  imposed  upon  businesses  employing  children;  \ 
mines  and  quarries  in  which  children  under  sixteen  y, 
of  age  are  employed;  (2)  mills,  canneries,  workshi 
factories,  in  which  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
employed,  or  children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen 
work  more  than  eight  hours  aday,  morethan  six  days  a  w 
or  at  night.  The  hours  prescribed  are  those  that  preva 
many  trades,  and  are  maintainedby  labor  unions.  IV e, 
still  a  long  way  to  go  before  the  rights  of  children  to  free 
happy  development  during  the  formative  period  are  seen 


“A  long  line  of  young  wage  earners,  a  few  of  the  thousands 
of  children  that  pour  yearly  into  the  shops  and  factories ” 


O  YOUTH 


a  g  o  n  e  r 

'es  A.  Winter 


)LD  Greece  they  held  “torch  races,”  in  which 
:  prize  was  awarded,  not  to  the  youth  who  crossed 
;  line  first,  but  to  him  who  crossed  the  line  with 
irch  still  burning.  .  .  . 

are  at  the  gateway  of  a  great  factory  on  a  chill, 
norning  in  December.  The  whistles  have  already 
ed  their  wailing  summons  to  the  workers  who  are 
ling  to  struggle  through  the  gates,  singly  and  in 
s,  hastening  their  steps  as  the  entrance  is  gained, 
ch  the  line  that  is  waiting  to  punch  the  time-clock, 
g  line,  a  motley  line — young  girls  with  thin  faces 
hildish  eyes,  with  their  school-girl  braids  hidden 
tilted  hats;  young  girls  with  madonna  faces,  who 
vork  all  day  at  electric  power  machines;  girls 
ilouchy  figures  and  indifferent  stares.  And  boys, 
boys  in  whose  voices  the  child-treble  still  breaks 
onally,  boys  with  mischievous  eyes  and  quick 
•es,  young  boys  with  beardless  faces,  waiting 
gray  winter  morning  to  punch  the  factory  time- 
that  so  carefully  measures  the  labor  of  their  hands 
ng  line  of  young  wage  earners,  a  few  of  the  thou- 
if  children  that  pour  yearly  into  the  shops  and 
ies,  undeveloped  physically,  unfortified  morally, 
ibove  all,  uneducated,  unschooled. 
rer  before  in  all  the  ages  has  the  quality  of  the 
s  citizenry  provided  so  important  a  problem  for 
ought  of  the  wise  men.  To  provide  better  citi- 
or  a  better  world,  to  give  the  peopie  the  means 
will  enable  them  to  make  of  life  a  greater  thing, 
d  them  in  the  way  of  a  magnificent  research, 
jy  they  will  discover  unknown  possibilities, 
wn  qualities.  Drained  by  the  war  of  the  flower 
youth,  the  world  looks  anxiously  to  that  young 
coming  up  through  the  years  of  childhood  and 
:ence  to  fill  the  places  of  those  that  have  gone, 
ose  children  ready?  Will  they  be  ready? 
t  the  value  of  learning  is  occupying  ever-greater 
on  in  the  public  mind  is  demonstrated  in  the 
shment  of  the  army  schools  for  the  American 
itionary  Force  in  France,  affording  the  American 
opportunity  to  pursue  academic  and  vocational 
in  the  field.  Twenty-one  universities  in  France 
ngland  have  been  thrown  open  to  American 
in  khaki  abroad.  Is  the  child  at  home,  the 
of  the  future,  less  than  the  American  fighter  in 
? 

United  States  Government  has  not  thought  so. 
issage  of  the  Federal  Vocational  Act,  in  Febru- 
117,  provides  for  the  establishment  of  what  are 
h  as  “part-time  or  continuation  schools,”  for 
ttension  of  the  schooling  of  those  children  be- 
Whe  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  engaged 


in  gainful  occupation.  Education  is  the  buckler  of 
civilization,  the  indispensable  equipment  of  every 
freeman.  If  social  or  economic  conditions  have  forced 
the  child  out  of  school  into  the  mills  and  marts  of 
commerce,  then  by  all  means  bring  the  school  to  the 
child.  Why  should  the  child  so  placed  be  compelled 
to  forego  all  claim  to  the  advantages  of  schooling  and 
further  educational  development?  The  child,  in  most 
instances,  is  a  victim  of  circumstances.  He  is  the 
state’s  heritage  and  it  therefore  becomes  the  duty  of 
the  state  to  protect  and  fortify  its  young  heirs  who  will 
conduct  its  business  of  the  future.  This  is  what  the 
United  States  Government  has  thought  in  regard  to  its 
coming  citizens. 

Through  the  influence  and  training  afforded  by  the 
continuation  schools,  the  child  compelled  to  work  is 
enabled  to  face  life  with  the  added  advantage  of  com¬ 
pleted  schooling,  rather  than  an  inadequate  education 
that  has  dwindled  to  loose  and  unfinished  ends. 
Another  mountain  goes  to  Mohammed. 

A  few  figures  will  present  the  problem  even  more 
vividly.  Of  the  two  million  children  arriving  annually 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  one  half  leaves  school,  fourteen 
being  the  minimum  working  age.  Within  the  next 
four  years,  the  plot  of  the  curve  goes  still  higher.  Of 
the  remaining  million,  two-thirds  leave  the  schoolroom 
for  the  work-bench  before  they  are  seventeen;  and  with¬ 
in  the  two  following  years,  three-fourths  of  those  still 
left  have  gone  forth  “to  market  their  birthright  for 
the  world’s  mess  of  pottage” — a  long  procession  of 
children,  with  tired  little  faces  and  wide  eyes,  a  long 
stream  of  questioning  little  children,  pouring  mill- 
ward,  cityward.  Untrained  feet,  starting  out  over 
an  unknown  highway,  untried  hearts,  new  to  the  great 
game  of  “give  and  take” — high  bidders  in  the  market 
of  Experience. 

Appalling  in  number  as  this  army  of  child  workers 
was  in  the  United  States,  prior  to  1917,  the  advent 
of  the  war  added  to  its  recruits.  There  were  alluring 
war  jobs  with  fancy  salaries,  coupled  with  the  pa¬ 
triotism  and  romance  of  “doing  one’s  bit.”  Thousands 
of  children  went  into  war  work  although,  as  a  general 
rule,  it  afforded  no  training  and  little  prospect  of  per¬ 
manent  future  employment.  Children,  and  above 
all  the  parents  of  children,  have  failed  to  realize  the 
low  value  of  the  untrained  worker  in  to-day’s  scheme 
of  things. 

When  the  child  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  in  the  6th, 
7th,  or  8th  grade  of  the  public  grammar  school  as  his 
particular  mental  aptitude  may  have  placed  him,  for¬ 
sakes  his  books  for  “gainful”  employment,  he  auto¬ 
matically  slams  the  door  of  progress  in  his  own  face. 
He  comes  to  a  stand-still  in  a  vital  phase  of  his  pro¬ 
gression.  His  “light  goes  out.” 

It  is  this  condition  that  the  continuation  school 
seeks  to  remedy,  and  it  has  a  wide  and  inviting  field  in 
which  to  work.  It  serves  to  insure  the  child  progres¬ 
sive,  foundational  education  and  enables  him  to  go  to 
work  and  thus  contribute  to  the  family  purse,  and 
“keep  his  torch  still  burning.”  The  school  can  keep 
this  beacon  alight  and  well  trimmed,  during  the  period 
covering  the  great  and  important — in  the  bearing  they 
have  on  the  future — years  of  a  child’s  life,  when  men¬ 
tality  and  personality  are  still  plastic,  responsive  to 


what  little  aptitude  they  possessed  for  mental 
centration.  For  this  reason,  books  are  elimin 
in  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  and  there  is  a  del 
psychology  that  enters  into  this  teaching,  this  I 
ing  of  young,  and  for  the  most  part,  interested 
eager  minds  into  broader  pathways.  It  is  to  r 
them  want  to  go  to  school,  to  make  school  er 
able.  In  this  the  continuation  schools,  in  so  f; 
they  have  been  established,  have  not  failed. 

1  here  is  Mamie,  who  sorts  pickles  in  a  large  P 
burgh  factory,  chic  from  her  pink  and  ambitious  1 
bow  to  her  high-heeled  gray  suede  shoes.  SI 
bending  over  a  concoction  of  straw  and  ribbon 
bears  faint  promise  of  a  hat,  and  there  is  a  fi 
between  her  blue  eyes  as  she  steadily  passes  the 
threaded  needle  in  and  out. 

“Are  you  going  to  be  a  milliner,  Mamie?” 
was  asked. 

“No,  ma’am,  1  guess  not.” 

“Then  what  are  you  working  so  hard  for?  1 
are  you  making  a  hat?  Why  don’t  you  .  . 


Of  the  2,000,000  children  an¬ 
nually  becoming  fourteen, 
one-half  go  from  schooltowork 


M ost  of  the  pupils  at  continu¬ 
ation  schools  in  New  York 
are  of  foreign  parentage 


influence,  acquiescent  to  suggestion,  be 
it  for  good  or  evil,  profit  or  loss.  In 
short,  to  exercise  a  controlling  and 
beneficial  influence  over  the  child,  un¬ 
til  he  is  old  enough  to  form  his  own 
judgments,  is  the  ideal  for  which  the 
continuation  school  strives,  assuring  a 
type  of  instruction  that  will  increase 
the  child’s  efficiency  as  a  worker  and 
his  value  as  a  citizen.  It  is  a  great 
business,  this  guiding  of  the  footsteps 
of  the  young,  a  work  of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the 
head,  two  factors  that  usually  work  amicably  together 
in  the  beautiful  and  worthwhile  things  in  life. 

Ordinary  observation  demonstrates  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  take  a  boy  out  of  school  and  quite  another  to 
put  him  in  again,  satisfied  and  willing  to  study.  The 
student  workers  who  enter  the  continuation  schools 
are  no  exception.  Most  of  them  have  always  treasured 
an  aversion  to  study;  many  more  have  long  since  lost 


Mamie  looked  up  quickly.  The  frown  had  vani- 
and  her  hyacinth-blue  eyes  smiled. 

“Gosh,  I’m  stuck  on  the  teacher.  You  coul 
pry  me  loose  from  her!” 

There  is  this  personal  side.  The  continuation  sc 
must  deal  with  the  individual.  We  feel  that  the 
that  Mamie  makes,  with  unmistakable  inspiration 
her  eyes,  will  be  no  sad  affair. 

And  there  is  Rosa,  with  the  songs  of  Italy  on  her  \ 


eyes  like  two  brightly  dark  stars.  Rosa  is  an 
;dingly  busy  young  person.  Her  small  round 
e  moves  from  chair  to  chair,  carefully  examin- 
he  work  of  the  sewer  at  each  place,  pointing 
mistakes  with  her  short,  brown,  knowing  finger. 

seems  to  know  a  thing  or  two. 

Vhat  work  do  you  do,  Rosa?” 

)h,  I  sew.  Make  vests,  gen’lmen’s  vests — it’s 

> > 

'hen  you  know  all  about  sewing.  Why  don’t 
try  something  else,  here?” 

>h.  I  like  to  be  the  forelady!”  and  Rosa’s  white 
teeth  flashed  in  her  smile  as  she  passed  to  the 
chair. 

n  we  appreciate  the  effect  of  work  like  this 
rls  whose  every-day  occupation  is  little  above 
;ery?  Can  we,  too,  feel  the  glow  in  the  soul 
>sa,  as  she  plays  forelady? 
isses  in  personal  hygiene  produce  a  profound 
■ssion.  Clean  teeth,  clean  hands,  clean  nails, 
hair — all  of  these  are  part  of  the  lessons,  part 


way  to  new  happiness,  new  pride,  new  self- 
:e. 

:ontinuation  schools  are  not  an  outgrowth  of 
lands  of  war,  as  might  at  first  be  supposed, 
deral  Vocational  Act  was  passed  and  put  in 
'fore  the  declaration  of  war,  but  it  is  patent 
;  need  of  such  training  schools  is  more  urgent 
er  before.  Nor  is  it  a  particularly  new  idea, 
>h  it  has  been  long  in  reaching  an  organized 


A  child,  worker  in  a  mill, 
undeveloped  physically  and 
uneducated  and  unschooled 


Young  hoys  waiting  in  the 
gray  winter  morning  to 
punch  the  factory  time  card 


basis.  Some  of  the  state  laws  provided 
for  the  continued  schooling  of  em¬ 
ployed  children,  before  the  passage  of 
the  Act.  That  the  need  of  additional 
training  among  young  workers  was  felt 
is  demonstrated  in  the  various  pri¬ 
vately  conducted  schools  in  existence 
prior  to  federal  action.  Many  far¬ 
sighted  employers,  seeing  therein  mut¬ 
ual  advantage,  organized  training 
classes,  either  in  the  evening  or  during 
the  working  day  for  their  employees,  thereby  increasing 
the  value  of  the  investment  made  in  the  worker’s  time, 
and  the  value  of  the  worker,  to  the  employer,  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  to  himself.  Schools  of  salesmanship  and  general 
vocational  training  fitting  special  lines  of  industry,  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  private  basis,  are  common.  Down  in 
Gainsville,  Ga.,  there  is  a  cotton  mill  with  its  private 
vocational  school  that  existed  long  before  the  legisla¬ 
tion  of  February,  1917. 
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The  Federal  Vocational 
Act  provides  for  the  sub¬ 
sidizing  of  thg  states  for 
the  purpose  of  establish¬ 
ing  continuation  or  part- 
time  schools  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  employed 
child.  The  law  provides 
a  proportionate  sum  to 
each  state,  the  states  to 
provide  a  like  sum  to 
cover  the  gross  expense. 

In  default  of  this,  the 
federal  moneys  revert  to 
the  United  States  Treas¬ 
ury.  Unfortunately,  con¬ 
tinuation  or  part-time 
schools  are  not  yet  com¬ 
pulsory  in  every  state. 

There  are  nine  states  in 
which  attendance  in  the 
continuation  schools  has 
been  made  optional  or 
wholly  compulsory.  These 
are:  New  York,  Massachu- 
sets,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin, 

Pennsylvania,  and  New 
Jersey. 

The  general  educational 
school  endeavors  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  educational  found¬ 
ation  upon  which  to  build 
a  superstructure  of  voca¬ 
tional  training.  There  are  several  determining  factors 
that  enter  into  the  establishment  of  the  continuation, 
vocational  programme:  the  proportion  of  part-time  in¬ 
struction  needed,  the  character  of  the  work,  which 
must  have  a  decided  civic  leaning  without  deviating 
from  vocational  lines,  and  the  safeguarding  of  the  pupil 
from  hasty  and  inefficient  instruction,  for  his  receptive 
period  is  brief. 

The  name  “part-time  school”  is  given  to  any  school 
conducted  for  a  limited  number  of  hours  during  the 
regular  working  day.  When  the  object  of  the  school 
is  to  complete  general  education,  it  is  designated  as  a 
part-time  continuation  school;  when  its  purpose  is  to 
increase  the  skill  and  intelligence  in  a  vocation  other 
than  that  in  which  the  pupils  are  employed,  it  is  a  part- 
time  trade  preparatory  school;  and  when  it  provides 
training  that  is  strictly  supplementary  and  related  to 
the  employment  of  its  pupils,  it  is  a  part-time  trade 
extension  school. 

In  1 9 1 1 ,  Wisconsin  passed  a  law  making  it  compul 
sory  for  all  employed  children  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  sixteen  to  attend  a  part-time  school  one 
half  day  a  week.  The  law  further  specifies  that  when 
twenty-five  persons,  qualified  to  attend  such  instruction, 
shall  file  a  petition  for  such  a  school,  the  local  board 
must  establish  one,  the  course  to  be  under  the  approval 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education.  The  Bray 
Act  of  1917  increased  the  age  limit  to  seventeen  years, 


so  that  now  all  childrei 
Wisconsin  between 
ages  of  fourteen  and  sev 
teen  must  either  attenc 
all-day  school  or  else 
regularly  employed  an< 
attendance  at  a  contin 
tion  school  for  eight  he 
a  week,  eight  months 
the  year. 

Under  the  present  1 
pupils  must  devote  c 
half  their  time  to  pract 
work  and  half  to  rela 
subjects  and  training 
citizenship.  Only  inc 
tured  apprentices 
work-permit  pupils  1 
be  excused  from 
schools  to  accept  per 
nent,  full-time  emp 
ment. 

Coming  east,  ther 
Pennsyl v ania,  wit! 
forest  of  smokestacks 
mines  and  itstextilesn 
its  furnaces  and  its  q 
ries,  all  buying  the  en 
of  thousands  of  yo 
hands.  Pennsylvania 
not  wait  for  federal  ac 
In  1915, the  Cox  Child 
bor  Act  established 
tinuation  schools  for 
“extension  of  general  education  and  the  promotici 
vocational  and  civic  intelligence.”  The  school  ses  i 
is  the  same  number  of  weeks  as  that  of  the  com  I 
school  and  pupils  may  attend  eight  hours  for  one  1 
per  week,  four  hours  twice  a  week,  or  two  hours  1 
times  a  week,  as  best  suits  their  convenience. 

Reports  for  1916,  when  conditions  were  fairly  nor  i 
show  36,000  pupils  attending  part-time  continual 
schools  in  Pennsylvania.  There  are  300  teaci> 
training  centres.  The  city  of  Pittsburgh  maintai  i 
well-equipped  central  school  with  five  branch  sch>  ► 
The  school  conducted  in  the  Sarah  Heinz  Settler  1 
has  been  very  successful  among  the  girls  employe! 
the  Heinz  factories. 

Massachusetts,  in  wording  her  law,  avoids  ; 
compulsion  and  leaves  it  in  the  hands  of  the  local  sc  • 
boards.  Up  to  the  present  time,  Boston  is  the  '• 
city  in  the  Bay  State  that  has  adopted  compul 
continuation  school  attendance. 

New  York,  that  city  of  wide  contrasts,  of  rags  : 
velvet,  is  confronted  by  the  mass  of  young  wor 
living  "south  of  59th  Street  and  east  of  5th  Aven 
Here  the  continuation  schools  present  an  intere  « 
field  in  the  light  of  the  Americanization  of  children  ’ 
of  foreign  parents  and  living  in  a  foreign  colony,  1 
might  as  well  be  a  bit  of  old  Italy  or  of  ancient  J J 
as  part  of  the  world’s  greatest  metropolis. 

Under  the  New  York  state  law,  compulsor>‘ 


After  a  hard  day’ s  work — mill  hands 
in  Alabama  starting  toward  home 


Constance  Wagoner 
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ce  is  exacted  of  employed  children  between  the 
:  fourteen  and  sixteen  in  evening  schools,  provid- 
■  six  hours  a  week  for  sixteen  weeks,  for  those 
n  who  have  not  completed  the  courses  in  the 
tary  schools.  Further,  such  children  living  in 
inities  or  cities  where  continuation  or  part-time 
have  been  established  are  required  to  undergo 
tion  for  thirty-six  weeks  a  year,  for  not  less  than 
more  than  eight  hours  a  week,  during  the  regular 
g  day. 

i  child  completing  any  single  course  in  the  schools 
s  a  diploma. 

interesting  to  note  the  varying  degrees  of  corn- 
included  in  the  various  state  laws.  Indiana 
io  have  followed  Massachusetts  and  the  Empire 
n  making  part-time  schooling  permissible  but 
npulsory  upon  the  local  boards  and,  like  Wis- 
have  compelled  attendance  within  the  des¬ 
age  limits. 


n 


vama  alone 
compulsion, 
100I  and  at- 
beingarbi- 
required  in 
where 
eligible  stu- 
de. ' 

step  into  a 
and  see 
s  at  work. 

afternoon 
falls  aslant 
cs;  through 
windows 
le  breath  of 
ringing  the 
growing 
It  is  a  day 
:  outdoors 
but  there 
inattentive 
the  rows 
the  map 
showing 
location  of 
n  freight 
estate.that 
products, 
;e  manu- 
they  have 
ental  part, 
ansumer. 


To  look  at  those  earnest  eyes,  those  eager,  beardless 
faces,  is  to  know  that  the  continuation  schools  are  not 
in  vain,  but  are  a  decided  acquisition  to  the  state’s 
educational  machinery.  There  is  interest  in  every  at¬ 
titude.  They  are  learning  that  there  is  something 
worth  while  beyond  the  small  routine  of  their  lives, 
something  vital,  something  great  and  well  worth  know¬ 
ing.  Life  does  not  begin  and  end  with  the  blowing  of 
the  factory  whistles. 

Many  there  are  among  these  youthful  student  work¬ 
ers — or  shall  we  call  them  worker-students,  where  work 
and  study  are  so  amicably  dovetailed? — who  realize 
the  good  in  the  continuation  schools,  many  in  whom 
latent  ambition  is  stirring,  induced  by  just  such  careful 
instruction  as  this,  ambition  that  may  lead  the  individ¬ 
ual  far  afield  to  greater  glory  than  he  ever  dreamed. 
He  has  been  given  a  chance.  Seizing  that  chance,  he 
will  realize  his  own  possibilities,  along  with  his  limita¬ 
tions  and  the  possi- 


TOYS 


By  Emily  Frances  Robbins 


T  T  MUST  be  a  scene  painted  in  my  memory  by  the 
tales  of  my  mother,  for  it  was  long  before  my  happy 
infant  mind  bothered  itself  with  remembering. 

It  is  the  same  familiar  room  again,  where  we  lived  and 
ate,  and  worked — there  at  one  side  the  open  door  of  my 
mother's  bedroom  and,  opposite,  the  door  of  the  room 
where  my  grandfather  slept.  All  day  long  in  the  big  sunny 
room  /  played  with  my  toy.  A  small  red  cart  has  come 
into  the  interest  of  my  little  mind,  just  a  foolish  thing  but 
it  excites  my  tiny  intellect.  I  have  dragged  it  and  dragged 
it,  my  plastic  fancy  seating  me  in  state  behind,  or  just  as 
willingly  making  me  the  happy  beast  in  front.  Only  a 
little  toy,  but  my  heart  has  made  its  wood  and  paint  into 
an  endless  story  book,  a  chariot  that  takes  me  off  to  fairy 
land.  Finally  my  grandfather’ s  big  hands  lift  me  from 
the  floor  and  fold  me  in  his  comfortable  lap  and,  swaying 
in  his  old  rocking  chair,  I  am  drugged  to  sleep  by  his 
kindly  voice  and  am  carried  to  the  open  room  beyond  and 
tucked  into  bed. 

But  while  I  am  lying  there,  the  moon  rises  over  the  dark 
trees  and  moonbeams  dance  in  at  my  window,  drawing  me 
awake.  And  by  some  irresistible  attraction  I  go  again  to 
play  in  the  moonlight,  seeking  my  little  cart  in  the  corner. 

My  mother  calls  me,  coaxing  me  back  to  bed,  and  then 
my  grandfather’ s  voice  speaks  to  me  from  the  other  room. 
Reluctantly  I  heed  their  loving  will,  and  leave  my  toy. 

Toys,  love,  moonbeams,  and  that  familiar  room — long 
years  ago  !  IVhere  are  my  toys  to-day  ?  IVhere  is  that 
gift  of  mind  that  might  transform  the  homely  work  into 
that  dear  passion  of  concern  that  toys  awake  ?  IVhere 
is  that  quality  of  heart  to  change  the  humble  aspects  of  a 
daily  task  into  an  endless  story  book,  molding  harmony 
with  the  romance  and  mystery  of  moonbeams  ? 

IVhat  have  I  lost !  Simply  a  fancy  would  do  it  all, 
would  make  the  long  drear  task  a  magic  toy  ! 


bilities  of  his  work. 
Out  of  these  he  will 
build  his  life. 

“That  no  boy  or 
girl  shall  have  less 
opportunity  for  ed¬ 
ucation,”  the  con¬ 
tinuation  schools 
have  come  to  be  a 
part  of  our  Govern¬ 
mental  equipment 
in  the  general  work¬ 
ing  out  of  the 
scheme  that  tends 
toward  the  better¬ 
ment  and  simplifi¬ 
cation  of  living,  sup¬ 
plementing  thegood 
that  we  have  with 
a  carefully  planned 
system  of  work  and 
making  a  wide  lane 
of  appeal  for  the 
working  child. 
Thus  does  the  en¬ 
listed  army  of  the 
nation  mobilize 
against  the  com¬ 
mon  foe:  ignor¬ 
ance.  The  runner 
crosses  the  line 
“with  his  torch  still 
brightly  burning”! 
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THE  peace-time  scope  of  the  Red  Cross  is  gradually 
taking  definite  shape.  That  it  will  be  needed  to 
meet  the  crisis  of  every-day  living,  even  after 
completing  its  multiple  tasks  of  cleaning  up  after  the  war, 
is  clear  to  all  socially  minded  people.  Plans  are  now 
being  laid  to  bring  Red  Cross  organization  and  work  to 
the  highest  possible  development  in  all  nations.  The 
International  Red  Cross  Committee  has  invited  all  the 
Red  Cross  societies  to  meet  at  Geneva,  thirty  days  after 
the  declaration  of  peace.  The  Red  Cross  societies  of  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan 
requested  this  action.  Their  representatives  constitute 
a  committee  to  formulate  and  propose  to  the  convention 
a  programme  of  Red  Cross  activities  in  the  interests  of 
humanity.  Henry  P.  Davison,  former  head  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross  War  Council,  was  made  chairman  of  this 
committee,  of  which  the  headquarters  is  at  Cannes. 

It  will  be  proposed  at  the  convention  that  the  various 
Red  Cross  societies  promote  the  study  of  human  disease, 
public  health  and  sanitation,  the  welfare  of  children  and 
mothers,  the  training  of  nurses,  the  care  and  prevention 
of  chronic  and  infective  diseases,  including  tuberculosis, 
malaria,  and  venereal  disease,  and  that  they  develop  the 
machinery  to  provide  relief  in  such  emergencies  as  fire, 
famine,  or  pestilence.  The  committee  of  Red  Cross 
societies  invited  world  experts  in  these  lines  to  help  them 
formulate  definite  plans  to  submit  to  the  convention. 

The  establishment  of  a  permanent  working  organiza¬ 
tion  at  Geneva  will  also  be  proposed.  This  would  act 
as  a  clearing-house  for  Red  Cross  developments  all  over 
the  world. 

New  activities  undertaken  in  various  countries  would 


be  studied  at  Geneva,  and  information  and  expert  a 
concerning  them  transmitted  to  other  societies, 
central  organization  would  also  propose  new  lin  I 
work  and  stimulate  development  in  each  counto 
opportunity  arose. 

The  peace  leaders  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
into  office  on  March  ist.  The  executive  functio 
the  War  Council  revert  to  the  Central  Committee,  \ 
comprises  the  following  members: 

Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  chairman 
Willoughby  Walling,  vice-chairman 
Robert  Lansing 
John  Skelton  Williams 
Major  General  Merritte  W.  Ireland 
Rear  Admiral  William  C.  Braisted 
Alexander  King 
Miss  Mabel  T.  Boardman 
John  Bassett  Moore 


Appointed 
by  THE 
President 


Judge  W.  W.  Morrow 
John  D.  Ryan 
Mrs.  Frank  V.  Hammar 
George  E.  Scott 


Elected  b: 
Board  of 
Incorpora 


Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  Jr. 
John  N.  G  enn 
Franklin  K.  Lane 
Eliot  Wadsworth 
Charles  D.  Norton 
Henry  P.  Davison 


Elected  e 
Chapter  f 

GATES  TO  T 
Annual 


ING  ON 

Feb.  15,  if 


Four  members  of  the  War  Council  will  remain  1 
the  Red  Cross  as  members  of  the  Executive  Comiri 
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i  is  the  active  governing  body,  appointed  from  its 
)ers  by  the  Central  Committee.  Its  make-up  is 
lows: 

Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  chairman 
Major  General  Merritte  W.  Ireland 
Rear  Admiral  Wm.  C.  Braisted 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane 
Henry  P.  Davison 
Eliot  Wadsworth 
Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  J.r. 

George  E.  Scott 

derick  C.  Munroe,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  has 
nade  general  manager  to  succeed  George  E.  Scott. 
;.  Leonard  Wood,  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Cudahy,  and 
August  Belmont  were  elected  to  fill  vacancies  on 
bard  of  I  ncorporators. 

War  Council  was  created  to  meet  a  great  emer- 
Under  its  direction  the  Red  Cross  met  its  tre- 
>us  tasks  with  almost  unbelievable  success.  The 
xcellence  of  its  past  service  entails  future  responsi- 
that  cannot  be  abandoned.  The  advent  of  the 
Iministration  brings  no  halt  in  progress  or  change 
icy.  The  work  will  continue  to  develop  on  a 
nent  peace  basis. 

e  foundations  for  present  emergencies  and  a  suc- 
future  are  being 
t  Cannes  and  in 
lgton,  the  Red 
s  concentrating  all 
ent  forces  onafter- 
/  a  r  emergencies, 
of  dwindling,  de- 
upon  the  Red 
re  on  the  increase, 
imediate  problem 
larshal  its  limited 
s  to  meet  almost 
ed  need.  On 
ist  the  War  Fund 
ed  $30,000,000  in 
d  $47,000,000  in 
ed  supplies.  Dur- 
uary  and  Febru- 
ropriations  were 
nounting  to  $45,- 
—  the  largest 
ade  in  the  same 
f  time. 

tbly  the  largest 
demand  is  for 
An  appropria- 
$4,532,880  has 
ade  to  provide 
s,  and  13,500,000 
f  material  have 
ipped  abroad  to 
up  by  the  des- 
eople  themselves, 
this,  a  monthly 
of  1 ,000,000 
s  is  requested  by 
imissioner  to  Eu* 


t 


rope.  To  supply  these,  chapter  women  have  been 
asked  to  make  up  as  much  material  as  possible  before 
July  1  st.  A  country-wide  drive  in  March  for  10.000 
tons  of  second-hand  clothes  has  added  to  the  supply. 

France  has  become  to  some  extent  the  supply  house 
for  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  materials  collected  tnere  to 
meet  the  need  arising  from  long-continued  hostili  les  are 
being  diverted  to  other  commissions  as  they  are  needed. 
In  France  itself  work  continues  for  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  in  the  base  hospitals  where 
there  are  still  thousands  of  American  soldiers.  Medical 
units  followed  the  Army  of  Occupation  into  Germany  to 
render  emergency  aid  and  supply  service,  and  army 
canteen  service  along  the  lines  of  travel  has  actually 
increased. 

In  consideration  of  the  desire  of  the  French  people 
to  provide  for  their  own  civilian  population  the  Red 
Cross  is  carrying  on  relief  work  as  far  as  possible  through 
French  organizations.  The  devastated  and  invaded 
regions  of  France  have  been  divided  into  dist  acts  by  the 
Government,  each  of  which  is  assigned  to  a  relief  so¬ 
ciety.  The  fight  against  infant  mortality  s  being  con¬ 
tinued  with  energy.  A  recent  cable  reque:  ted  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  1,000  sewing  machines  to  enable  the  destitute 
to  make  their  own  clothes  from  Red  Cross  material. 

The  Red  Cross  is  sup¬ 
plying  coal  to  the  refu¬ 
gees  returning  to  their 
villages.  The  fact  that 
6,000  workers  are  still 
retained  in  France  and 
that  200  more  have  been 
sent  over  recently  inti¬ 
mates  that  Red  Cross 
work  is  not  diminishing 
in  that  country. 

The  American  Expe¬ 
ditionary  Forces  have 
largely  evacuated  Eng¬ 
land  so,  that  Red  Cross 
work  there  is  on  a  dimin¬ 
ishing  scale.  The  enter¬ 
tainment  of  wounded 
men  and  returned  prison¬ 
ers  continues,  however. 
Sight  -  seeing  parties 
under  Red  Cross  aus¬ 
pices  are  popular  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Soldiers  in  the 
Army  of  Occupation  in 
Germany  are  permitted 
two  weeks’  furlough  in 
England,  at  the  rate  of 
1 50  a  day.  The  Red 
Cross  will  find  these  men 
places  to  eat  and  sleep 
and  help  them  to  see  the 
sights.  The  erection  of 

Dr.  Joshua  Rossett,  the 
man  who  served  and 
saved  lives  in  Russia 
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a  granite  shaft  on  the  Island  of  Islay  as  a  memorial  to 
the  soldiers  who  perished  in  the  sinking  of  the  Tuscania 
and  the  Otranto,  and  the  perpetual  care  of  their  graves, 
has  been  entrusted  to  the  Commission  for  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  The  War  Council  has  appropriated  $30,000  for 
this  purpose.  The  Red  Cross  has  assisted  the  American 
Consul  at  Liverpool  in  caring  for  seventy-one  seamen 
released  from  German  prison  camps. 

The  Italian  Commission  went  out  of  existence  on 
April  1  st.  Work  in  that  country  was  concerned  almost 
entirely  with  relief  of  the  civilian  population  which 
could  not  be  handled  by  the  Government  during  the 
military  emergency.  Home  service  work  for  the  Italian 
families  of  American  soldiers  has  been  turned  over  to 
the  Italian  Royal  Commission  of  Emigration. 


LOOKING 

EASTWARD 


T! 


kHE  alleviation  of  the 
tremendous  pressure  in 
western  Europe  has  al¬ 
lowed  the  Red  Cross  to 
turn  more  and  more  toward  the  East.  In  the  Balkans 
and  Asia  Minor  the  machinery  of  ordinary  living  seems 
dislocated  beyond  repair.  Railroads  and  bridges  have 
been  destroyed.  Roads  are  impassable.  Thirteen 
miles  an  hour  on  a  railroad  is  considered  express  speed. 
Districts  away  from  the  railroads  can  be  reached  only 
by  ox-cart.  Doctors  are  few  and  far  between — often 
fifty  and  more  miles  apart.  There  is  need  of  food, 
clothes,  fuel,  and  drugs.  Prices  are  fantastic.  In 
Constantinople,  for  instance,  butter  is  $4.40  a  pound 
and  milk  ninety  cents  a  pint.  In  the  invaded  districts 
there  are  not  enough  houses  for  the  returning  refugees. 
Everywhere  people  are  on  the  move.  Greeks  deported 
into  Bulgaria  are  going  home.  Refugees  into  the  in¬ 


terior  of  Greece  are  coming  back 
to  their  homes  on  the  frontier. 
Serbs  stream  in  from  France, 
Italy,  Africa,  Bulgaria.  Perse¬ 
cuted  Armenians  are  slipping  out 
of  their  hiding  places  in  the  hills. 
Everyone  seems  to  be  going  some¬ 
where  else,  sustained  through  ex¬ 
haustion  and  starvation  by  the 
strength  of  the  homing  instinct. 

The  administration  of  modern 
relief  in  this  chaotic  ebb  and  flow 
is  an  impossibility  that  is  coming 
true.  Nine  hospitals  are  being 
organized  in  northern  Serbia. 
Hospitals  of  1 50  and  more  beds 
are  planned  for  Belgrade  and  two 
other  largp  cities.  Six  hospitals  of 
fifty  beds  each  will  be  instituted 
in  towns  of  ten  or  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants.  Thirteen  nurses 
are  assigned  to  Montenegro.  Ten 
nurses  trained  in  public  health 
nursing  and  obstetrics  will  go  to 
Greece.  Monastir  has  been  saved 
from  acute  suffering  by  Red  Cross 
aid  in  cooperating  with  the  Ser¬ 
bian  Government.  One  detail  of 


A  TRIBUTE 


rJ~'HE  article  on  “The  Train  of 
-*■  Death,”  in  the  April  Number  of 
this  Magazine,  showed  both  the  courage 
and  the  spirit  of  Red  Cross  workers  in 
far  parts  of  the  world.  The  Red 
Cross  naturally  draws  to  itself  the 
right  kind  of  men,  even  as  volunteers. 

Dr.  Joshua  Rossett,  of  Baltimore 
because  of  his  experience  in  dealing 
with  Russian  officialdom  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  Russian  language, 
was  loaned  at  bis  own  request  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information  to 
handle  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  at 
Nikolsk  and  to  succor  the  pitiful  pas¬ 
sengers  of  “the  Train  of  Death.” 

The  greatest  piece  of  A  merican  propa¬ 
ganda  ever  done  in  Siberia,”  is  the 
tribute  of  Colonel  IVilson,  Chief  Sur¬ 
geon  of  the  Siberian  A.  E.  F.  “Dr. 
Rossett,  Mr.  Bukely,  and  Mr.  Strong, 
who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  work  at 
Nikolsk,”  so  runs  the  Siberian  report, 
“have  certainly  done  splendidly,  and 
in  at  least  one  town  in  Siberia  the 
Red  Cross  will  be  forever  remembered,” 


relief  work  in  that  city  is  the  supplying  of  lu 
to  school  children  and  their  teachers. 

To  cover  relief  work  in  Palestine  and  the  Ne; 
for  the  two  months  ending  February  28th,  th 
Council  appropriated  $250,000.  The  person 
Dr.  Finley’s  Commission  has  recently  been  inc; 
and  the  work  will  be  continued.  General  Allen 
requested  Red  Cross  relief  in  the  territory  nc 
Palestine  occupied  by  British  troops. 

The  recent  consent  of  the  American  Governm 
operate  the  Chinese,  Eastern,  and  Trans-Siberia 
ways  under  an  inter-allied  committee  has  create 
possibilities  for  Red  Cross  work  in  Siberia.  Asst 
a  dependable  transportation  system,  the  Comn 
will  provide  military  relief  to  American  soldier 
hospital  and  welfare  service  to  American  railroa 
ployees  and  Czech  soldiers.  It  is  estimated  th; 
expansion  will  require  the  organization  of  fiy. 
hospitals,  as  well  as  systematic  aid  to  existing  R 
hospitals.  The  Commission  has  asked  for  a  lai 
crease  in  personnel,  including  40  doctors,  6  de 
100  nurses,  nurses’  aides,  10  field  directors  for 
with  the  United  States  troops,  stenographers, 
house  men,  garage  managers,  chauffeurs,  am 
chanics.  The  budget  for  three  months,  ending 
1  st,  totals  over  a  million  dollars. 

The  Red  Cross  is  in  charge  of  evacuating 
wounded  from  Siberia  to  their  homes.  The  1 
hospital  ship  Madras  left  Vladivostok  on  Februan 
carrying  453  Czechs  in  charge  of  American  Red 
doctors  and  nurses.  These  men  are  the  first  1 
Czech  troops  to  complete  their  dramatic  ci 
around  the  world. 

The  100-bed  American  Red  Cross  hospital  in 
angel  is  reported  to  have  > 
patients.  This  institution  i 
door  to  the  United  States 
pital  for  Military  Con  vale 
and  owes  much  to  the  c 
cooperation  of  the  chief  si 
there.  Members  of  the 
mission  continue  their  peri 
visits  to  American  outpos’ 
outlying  villages..  Their 
sleds  have  carried  them  hur 
of  miles  and  tney  have  fur 
supplies,  comforts,  and  ne 
the  people  in  these  lonely  p 
Although  this  is  largely  a  r 
service  they  have  the  sav 
many  peasant  lives  credi' 
their  advice  and  medicines. 

The  Commission  to  P 
reached  Warsaw  late  in  Feb’ 
A  typhus  epidemic  was  r 
over  the  entire  country,  bu 
tunately  they  were  equipp 
meet  such  a  situation.  E 
carloads  of  supplies  had  beet 
ahead  of  the  personnel  and 
ready  for  immediate  use. 

The  Red  Cross  Commissk 1 


Childhood,  happy  though  stricken!  Above— these 
Jewish  youngsters,  refugees  dwelling  in  the  tem¬ 
porary  and  insufficient  shelter  of  rude  tents,  expect 

hunger  and  heat  and  cold  as  the  natural  course  of 
human  events.  The  littlest  tots  are  so  used  to 
precarious  existence  that  they  await  any  happen¬ 
ing  without  surprise.  Below,  a  group  of  Sar¬ 
dinian  children  hug  gifts  from  the  Red  Cross 
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the  relief  of  allied  prisoners  of  war  in  Germany  reached 
Berlin  on  February  26th. 


AT  HOME 


R! 


ED  CROSS  chapters  have 
been  asked  to  continue  the 
production  of  refugee  gar¬ 
ments,  both  sewed  and  knit¬ 
ted,  up  to  July  1  st.  The  materials  that  cannot 
be  made  up  in  this  period  may  be  returned  to  National 
Headquarters,  to  be  used  for  relief  purposes. 

Canteen  service  to  returning  soldiers  continues  in 
full  force.  During  one  month  2,339,000  services  were 
performed  at  the  railroad  canteens.  Thirty-six  thou¬ 
sand  one  hundred  and  sixty  sick  men  were  given  first 
aid  in  the  canteen  huts,  and  557  sick  men  were  removed 
from  the  trains  and  put  in  local  hospitals.  One  mil¬ 
lion  sandwiches,  three  and  a  half  million  cigarettes, 
96,000  meals,  328,000  bars  of  chocolate,  besides  reading 
and  writing  materials,  stamps,  etc.,  were  distributed 
without  charge. 


Home  service  has  been  extended  to  relieve  the 
effects  of  the  influenza  epidemic.  The  epidemic 
trated  many  families  through  the  death  of  the 
earner,  and  left  a  deadly  trail  of  lowered  vitalit) 
broken  health.  Where  there  are  no  other  ag< 
equal  to  the  task,  and  where  such  work  does  not  - 
neglect  of  soldiers’  or  sailors’  families,  Home  S( 
Sections  may  assist  victims  of  the  epidemic. 

The  Red  Cross  has  undertaken  to  supply  the  m 
relatives  of  American  troops  who  died  in  France 
pictures  of  their  graves.  The  photographers  1 
a  route  prescribed  by  the  Government,  and  the  p 
graphs  are  being  sent  out  as  they  are  taken.  It 
necessary  to  request  this  service.  The  Bureau  of 
munication  hopes  to  distribute  them  at  the  rate 
or  six  thousand  a  month. 

The  Bureau  of  Communication  is  still  transm 
welfare  messages  to  German  prisoners  in  Siberia 
To  preach  the  gospel  of  public  health,  thirty  anc 

Red  Cross 


This  service  will 
continue  as  long  as 
the  troops  come 
through.  Canadian 
troops  landing  at 
Portland,  Maine,  en 
route  for  home,  are 
served  by  members 
of  the  American 
Red  Cross  motor 
and  canteen  corps. 
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This  is  a  tribute  sent  from  the 
King  of  Greece  to  the  Red  Cross 


NOTICE  TO  READER:  When  you  finish  reading  a  magazine  bearing 
this  notice,  place  ai-cent  stamp  on  this  notice,  mail  the  magazine,  and 
it  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  soldiers,  sailors  or  marines.  NO 
WRAPPING— NO  ADDRE8S.  A.S.  BURLESON,  Postmaster-General. 
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Narrow -Neck 
Bottle 


every  time  you  feed  it;  don’t  risk  sum¬ 
mer  complaint.  Use  the  Hygeia;  it  has 
no  neck  to  hide  danger.  Cleaned  as  easily 
as  a  tumbler.  First  made  20  years  ago 
by  a  physician  to  save  his  baby’s  life.  The 
name  “Hygeia”  on  every  bottle  and  breast 


THE  HYGEIA  NURSING  BOTTLE  CO. 
1206  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Don’t 

Use 


Don’t  Risk 
Your  Baby’s  Life 


Use 

Open-Mouthed 

Hygeia 


A  white  road,  daisy-starred;  birds  are  nesting  in 
the  scorched  trees  that  are  putting  out  timid  leaves. 
Life  springs  again  where  all  was  desolation,  life  eternal 
triumphant  over  Death! 

Over  the  long  road,  the  road  that  leads  to  the  west, 
down  to  the  dancing  sea,  where  the  gray  gulls  wheel 
come  hastening  feet— old,  old  men  with  a  glad  light 
in  their  sunken  eyes;  old  women  with  the  spring  of 
youth  in  their  step;  smiling  girls  with  field  flowers 
in  their  hair;  mothers  with  trudging  babes;  and  young 
men  who  laugh  at  the  girls  and  help  the  old  women  with 
their  bundles— going,  going  back  to  the  love  and  glory  of 
France.  Birds  careen  above  them  and  little  children 
laugh.  Wild  poppies  dye  the  meadows.  All  day  they 
pass,  singing — on  the  long,  white  road  to  Lens. 
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OVER  the  long,  white  road  from  Lens — over  the 
shell-raked  road  that  leads  to  the  west,  the 
red  west  where  the  sea  lies  and  gray  gulls 
wheel  move  dark,  huddled  figures,  clinging  mutely 
together,  silhouetted  against  the  coming  night;  high¬ 
laden  carts,  jogging  behind  plodding  donkeys;  the  low 
murmur  of  fear-hushed  voices,  the  wail  of  a  tired  child; 
and  beyond,  the  ceaseless  mutter  of  the  guns,  like  the 
steady  overtone  of  a  great  organ  that  plays  a  dirge.  In 
the  zenith  there  is  a  new  star.  All  night  they  pass 
exiles  in  their  own  land.  .  . 


the  wild 

OF  THE 

By  Louis  D . 


CHILDREN 

URALS 

K  o  r  n  fi  e  1  d 


/ OU  might  be  in  the  shabby 
street  where  soldiers  pass 
and  droshkies  are  huddled 
mst  the  curb;  you  might  be 
i  noisy  cafe  where  they  drink 
on  soiled  table  cloths  and 
for  hours  across  their  steam- 
hot  glasses  of  the  better  days 
i  were  promised  but  have  not 
>e;  you  might  be  in  the  corri- 
;  °f  a  consulate  or  a  foreign 
non  where  men,  alternately 
'd  and  busy,  would  eagerly 
sitangle  the  knots  of  an  en- 
rjled  country;  you  might  be 
boot  shop  where  a  knurly 
Elnt>  watching  hungrily  the 
>rs  upon  the  heel  of  his  boot, 
i  s  the  air  heavy  with  his  pre- 
1  — in  short,  it  matters  little 
you  are;  there  is  always 
r°ne  to  remind  you  of  some- 
n  that  you  would  wish  to  for- 
-  the  memory  of  an  evil 
£l-  /Have  you  heard  about 
'^children  feeding  on  roots, 

:  Ittle  animals— astray?” 

[  SO  gofs  the  tale  which  memory-  tries  to  banish 
nnot,  because  it  is  like  a  dragging  wire  suddenly 
ned  into  life  agam  by  a  bit  of  fact  which  some  one 
f  across  Sibem,  from  Chita,  from  Irkutsk,  from 
from  Ekaterinburg,  from  that  droning  reservoir 
r\  and  aspiration  which  men  call  Russia.  Then 
rv  tor  those  who  would  eagerly  dismiss  it,  with 
^lsohng  thought  that  “they  must  have  all  been 
cjinyway,  burns  upon  the  conscience  and  dra<*s 
,ev:apo:  °f  the  tea  glasses  pictures  of  children 
not  been  saved,  children  wandering  along 
f  stretches  of  railroad  track,  adrift  in  country 
as  the  sea,  beyond  the  reach  of  human  help. 


illustrated  by 
Reginald  B.  Birch 


“And  they  say,”  one  of  your 
informers  remarks,  “that  some 
of  their  teachers  abandoned 
them.  How  could  they!  But 
there  you  have  the  stomach— 
when  the  stomach  demands, 
the  conscience  goes  to  sleep  and 
children  are  left  to  perish.” 

Then  comes  something  more 
definite,  perhaps  just  another 
fragment,  but  at  least  authentic 
because  it  comes  from  that  square 
building  with  a  concrete  front  and 
large  Russian  windows  through 
which  the  shivering  refugees  may 
be  seen  standing  at  a  rail  and 
mumbling  their  woes  and  their 
needs  into  theeagerears  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Red  Cross  workers.  Here 
you  find  that  the  chief  of  the 
Siberian  Commission  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  one  of  his  trips  west, 
and  that  he  knows  of  i,8oo  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  been  corralled  near 

the  Urals  and  distributed  to  cen¬ 
tres  where  they  could  be  clothed, 

.  fed,  and  taken  care  of-  that  thev 

were  s,ck,  starved,  distracted  children  who  stood  arold 

fh  !  ei;qUeJ'0nin§eyes’as  though  wondering  whether 
they  ought  really  to  turn  their  backs  and  run  alay  chfi 
dren  who  had  to  be  assured,  first  of  all,  that  even  though 
the  old  world  was  cutting  wild  capers  and  flinging  them 
a  round  for  some  reason  they  could  not  understand  a 
P'ace  cou'd  still  be  found  for  them  somewhere 

We  caught  hundreds  of  them  near  the  Urals  ”  the 
commissure r  tells  you.  ‘The  waves  broke  there- 
those  we  could  get,  we  got-the  others  we  could  not 

You  wonder  about  those  others  and  he  wonders  with 
you,  and  those- who  hear  and  talk  about  it,  think  of  the 


yd  CROSS  the  steppes  and  through 
thef orests  of  Russia  wander  bands 
of  starving  children,  escaping  from  the 
chaos  and  misery  of  Petrograd  and 
Moscow.  Pursued  by  fear  and  tor¬ 
tured  by  uncertainty,  living  on  herbs, 
clothed  in  rags,  there  enter  into  the 
souls  of  these  little  children  a  hatred 
and  distrust  of  human  k  i  nd  that  are  like 
that  of  the  hunted  animal.  The  stories 
of  these  struggling  bands  come  to  us 
in  fragmentary  shape;  the  picture  of 
the  tragedy  is  incomplete.  The  mind 
rejects  it  as  a  fact  and  calls  it  rumor, 
until  a  heart-breaking  tale  of  another 
band,  emaciated  and  hopeless,  cor¬ 
ralled  somewhere  in  a  desolate  fro:en 
waste,  cries  out  that  this,  indeed,  is' an 
actuality  too  poignant  even  for  tears. 


Most  of  them  toiled  on  desperately,  holding  their  charges  togetl 
vehicles  could  he  had  from  the  peasants,  waiting,  tramping,  bee; 


winter  months  and  find  their  only  comfort  in  the  fact 
that,  “Well,  if  they  were  not  all  saved  they  must  be 
beyond  suffering  by  this  time.”  And  then  you  get 
something  of  the  whole  story. 

It  began  last  spring  when  Starvation,  bom  out  of  the 
agony  of  revolution,  stalked  madly  through  the  streets 
of  Moscow  and  Petrograd,  and  parents  in  despair 
pushed  their  young  from  them  in  the  hope  that  some¬ 
where  and  somehow  upon  the  bosom  of  great  Russia 
that  could  yield  so  much,  if  it  only  would,  the  children 
would  find  enough  bread  to  keep  them  alive. 

So  under  the  guidance  of  man  and  woman  teachers 
and  guardians,  some  three  thousand  children  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  came  out  of  Moscow  and 
Petrograd,  seeking  the  food  they  could  not  get  in  the 
cities  upon  the  farms  of  the  country  districts  where 
they  offered  the  peasants  all  the  labor  their  hands  were 
capable  of  in  exchange  for  the  bread  that  they  would 
eat.  Those  who  were  older,  between  thirteen  and 
sixteen,  were  really  deserving  of  their  bread  for  they 
could  work  and  were  willing  to  work,  not  only  for  them¬ 
selves  but  also  in  the  throbbing  hope  that  by  their 
efforts  they  could  help  the  soil  produce  enough  to  feed 
their  mothers  and  fathers  in  the  cities,  if  it  could  only 
be  brought  to  them.  As  for  the  smaller  ones  of  six 
and  eight,  who  could  not  work  but  could  only  stand 
around  and  gaze  and  grow  terribly  hungry  nevertheless. 


Pity  and  the  older  brothers  and  sisters  would  have 
take  care  of  them. 

It  was  understood,  of  course,  by  the  parents  thai 
the  fall  the  peasants  could  not  be  expected  to  contii 
to  feed  the  extra  mouths,  and  that  the  children  wo 
have  to  return  to  the  city  and  to  starvation  whe 
they  came.  At  any  rate,  the  elders  felt  that  f 
would  have  been  fed  at  least  during  the  summer  w! 
was  much  better  than  starving,  even  though  no  be! 
fate  awaited  the  youngsters  when  they  would  ret 
for  the  winter. 

Children  of  all  classes  they  were.  Ragged,  hur, 
children  whose  fathers,  desperate  with  yearning,  " 
trampling  madly  on  all  that  went  before  and  see! 
to  create  out  of  chaos  a  new  order  in  which  their  chile 
might  never  know  hunger  again;  children  more  fori 
ate,  better  clad,  better  fed,  whose  fathers,  despcr 
with  fear,  were  resisting  the  new  and  clinging  me 
to  the  old  order  so  that  their  children  might  not 
what  they  already  had.  Of  the  hatreds  and  qua; 
of  the  fathers,  however,  the  children  knew  not; 
as  they  came  forth  from  the  cities  in  separate  Bolshi 
or  bourgeois  groups  or  often  together,  all  though' 
distinction  in  such  instances  being  rapidly,  dissol 
under  the  pressure  of  a  common  purpose  which  wa 
find  food  and  to  escape  from  the  spectre  of  starvai 
that  hung  over  their  quarrelling  fathers.  In 


^iig  them  along  on  foot,  piling  them  into  carts  wherever  su, 
aiting  again,  some  days  feeding  and  some  days  not  feedn 


i  on  purpose  they  became  one,  those  of  an  age  of 

5'  fnow.ng  oniy  of  a  wi„  to  work>  and  those  nQt 

* old-  knowing  only  of  a  desire  to  eat. 

£1  ,e"ou8h-  You  heard  that  they  did  get  food, 
r  rich  wheat  and  rye  districts  of  West  Russia,  they 
el.stnbuted  and  farmed  out  to  peasants  who  put 
nto  the  fields,  to  sow,  to  plow,  to  hoe,  the  sun 
jjand  setting  each  day  on  the  backs  of  hundreds 
t  - willing  workers  as  they  enticed  from  the  yielding 

i  rr;dS  uf  tJheir  labor-  Those  who  were  bigger 
all  the  harder  for  knowing  that  they  had  to 

d  S  r  What  thClr  Smaller  brothers  and  sisters 

f;  ,tbe  stro.n§er  Provided  for  the  weaker  and  all 
,  ’  ,  ™ch’  so  generous  was  the  soil  that  the 

ies  could  not  help  wondering  why  their. fathers 

^tqr^d-and  StarVCd  when  there  was  so 
.  0d  to  be  had,  it  they  would  only  stop  quarrelling 

th!  theTi  ^  Each  day  th"y  worked 

m  hZtP  ’  °?eVl.lk  and  bourgeois  children 
>.de  drawn  to  each  other  by  the  companionship 

lor  them  V ^  ^°re  than  thei'r  needs  and 

d  theirs5’  *  ^  a"  the  pr°blcms  that 
d  them  fathers— -eating  while  their  fathers  were 

‘Moving  while  their  fathers  were  hating,  living 

t  -ir  fathers  were  dying.  8  g 

[  fter  the  golden  wheat  had  been  garnered  and 


the  sun  began  to  set  on  shorn  fields,  there  was  nothing 
else  to  do  but  to  turn  their  feet  back  to  the  cities,  back 

o  their  elders,  back  to  streets  over-run  with  agonized 
hungry  faces.  And  from  the  moment  that  these 
children,  who  had  solved  their  own  problems  so  well 

for  three  months,  turned  toward  their  elders  the  misery 
began.  J 

Barrmg  their  road  homeward  lay  the  "Bolshevik 
front  which  the  passion  of  revolution  and  class  hatred 
had  now  erected  against  all  who  would  check  the  de- 
struct.ve  course  by  which  a  hungry  proletariat  chose 
to  find  its  own  salvation.  What  lay  on  either  side  of 

t  !f/ron^  the  shaPe  of  motives  and  antagonisms  the 
children  did  not  understand.  For  them,  like  all  the 
other  fronts— the  German  front,  the  Murmansk  front, 
the  Ural  front  the  southern  front,  and  all  the  lesser 
fronts  that  had  ripped  open  the  back  and  sides  of  stag¬ 
gering  Russia  in  the  past  four  years-this  front,  too 
had  hecome  the  edge  of  a  bleeding  knife  against  which 
children  dared  not  move. 

Nor  did  the  Bolsheviki  lure  them  on,  even  though 
many  of  the  children  were  their  own.  On  the  contrary 
bey  dr°ve  them  toward  the  opposite  direction,  knowing 
that  behind  their  own  lines  there  was  nothing  to  offer 
but  starvation,  while  behind  the  Urals  and  the  lines  of 
the  enemy  there  was  food  and  clothing  for  the  young 
and  agencies  of  relief  that  would  take  care  of  them.’ 
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Nothing  for  the  children  to  do  but  to  pack  into  such 
carts  as  the  peasants  would  give  them  and,  with  all  the 
food  they  could  assemble,  move  on  toward  the  Urals. 

From  station  to  station,  over  hundreds  of  versts  of 
dreary  road  they  travelled,  begging  food  from  one 
village,  then  from  another  and  then  from  another, 
lingering  for  days  along  the  way  in  the  hope  of  a  train 
which  never  came,  sleeping  at  nights  in  little  railroad 
stations  and  abandoned  factories  that  were  four  and 
five  versts  removed  from  the  nearest  village — tired, 
coughing,  crying  children  clinging  to  a  handful  of  men 
and  women  to  whose  care  they  had  been  entrusted  but 
who  had  nothing  now  to  offer  them  but  increasing 
anxiety,  increasing  impatience,  all  born  out  of  an  in¬ 
creasing  fear,  as  days  and  nights  of  misery  ate  at  their 
nerves,  that  they  might  be  leading  a  lost  hope  into 
nowhere. 

Along  the  road  over  which  the  snow  began  to  fly, 
some  peasants  took  pity  on  them  and  some  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  taken  in  for  the  winter;  but  most  of  them  had 
to  keep  moving  on  toward  that  distant  goal  where  they 
were  told  they  would  find  food  and  care  if  they  ever 
reached  it.  And  so  on  they  went,  their  path  as  they 
moved  through  western  Russia  to  the  Urals  becoming 
anyever-widening  trail  of  agony  and  suffering.  They 
began  to  separate  and  scatter,  owing  to  the  differences 
of  their  guardians  who  could  no  longer  agree,  one  in¬ 
sisting  upon  taking  her  group  in  one  direction,  another 
insisting  upon  taking  his  children  in  another,  a  third 
insisting  that  he  had  had  enough  and  would  throw 
himself  and  his  charges  upon  the  mercy  of  the  nearest 
village  for  the  rest  of  the  winter,  or  wait  for  a  train. 
So  the  elders  quarrelled  and  separated,  and  the  children 
followed  where  they  led. 

IN  THE  meanwhile  the  winds  grew  sharper,  the  rail¬ 
road  stations  bleaker,  the  shoes  thinner,  and  the  roads 
much  longer  between  the  villages  where  food  could  be 
obtained.  Children  who  became  so  sick  that  they 
could  not  be  moved  had  to  be  thrust  upon  the  hands 
of  peasants  whether  the  latter  could  care  for  them  or 
not.  Most  of  the  guardians  tried  to  hold  their  charges 
together;  but  as  weeks  passed  into  months,  and  they 
were  still  struggling  on  foot  or  in  peasant  carts  toward 
that  distant  Ekaterinburg,  Ufa,  and  Kurgan  where 
they  heard  they  could  get  help,  many  of  the  elder  at¬ 
tendants,  in  despair,  became  victim  of  thoughts  which 
crowded  upon  them  incessantly,  making  them  irritable, 
worn,  desperate  men  and  women  in  whom  a  child  could 
no  longer  find  a  kind  word,  a  gentle  touch. 

These  thoughts  were  of  food,  clothing,  freedom  from 
terrible  anxiety  which  might  be  yours  if  you  could  only 
be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  clinging,  pulling,  crying 
children.  It  was  so  much  easier  to  find  food  for  your¬ 
self  if  you  had  not  a  hundred  children  to  feed  besides. 
It  was  so  much  easier  to  find  lodging  with  a  peasant  for 
yourself,  if  you  had  not  a  hundred  children  to  lodge 
besides.  Alone  you  could  eat  and  sleep  and  live;  but 
with  a  crowd  of  children  on  your  hands,  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  move  on. 

In  short  there  was  so  much  better  chance  in  separa¬ 
tion,  so  far  as  these  men  and  women  were  concerned, 


that  many  of  them,  much.as  they  hated  themselve 
it,  could  not  help  but  brood  on  the  hopelessne; 
holding  on,  when  holding  on  pointed  to  nothing  t 
weary,  painful  wrestling  with  packs  of  children  ovc 
interminable  road. 

BUT  if  all  of  them  yielded  to  these  thoughts  at  : 

time  or  other,  most  of  them  courageously  put  t 
away  and  toiled  on  desperately,  holding  their  y< 
together,  pushing  them  along  on  foot,  piling  them 
carts  wherever  such  vehicles  could  be  had  from 
peasants,  waiting,  tramping,  begging,  and  wa 
again,  some  days  feeding  and  some  days  not  feec 
until  finally  after  months  of  suffering  over  hundrei 
miles  of  country,  the  frail  lines  of  rags  and  mi 
creeping  up  from  various  directions,  wormed  thems< 
into  points  near  Ekaterinburg  and  Urbit  and  Ufa, 
which  eager  bands  of  Red  Cross  workers  rushed  01 
meet  them. 

They  could  not  have  lasted  much  longer,  these  r 
of  children  unwashed  for  weeks.  The  clothes  on 
backs  were  in  shreds;  the  shoes  on  their  feet  wei 
rags;  the  thoughts  in  their  minds  were  threads.  I 
idly,  the  diseased  were  segregated  from  the  well,  the 
in  the  lot,  there  was  not  a  child  who  was  not 
wretched  state  mentally  as  well  as  physically,  hunc 
of  them  being  unable  to  recall  who  their  parents  \ 
Nothing  to  do  but  to  wash  them,  warm  them, 
feed  them.  This  was  done  with  as  much  succe 
facilities  permitted,  after  which  the  youngsters 
piled  into  trains  and  sent  on  with  nurses  to  ref 
points  at  Urbit,  Tiumen,  Kurgan,  Petropavlovs! 
this  and  the  Siberian  side  of  the  Urals  where  they  c 
be  better  cared  for. 

So  much  for  these  children.  Concerning  the  ot 
whose  guardians  could  not  put  away  the  thougl 
interminable  misery  over  an  interminable  road,  it 
a  different  story.  In  the  cafes,  where  it  is  warm 
smoky  and  comparatively  comfortable,  you  hear 
condemned  bitterly  and  loudly  by  some,  but  nev 
much  but  what  some  voice  rises  to  defend  the  aa 
in  tones  of  that  maddening  suffrance  which  so  - 
enables  a  Russian  to  tolerate  every  side  of  a  situa  > 
“After  all,  they  were  human,”  you  are  told, 
may  have  gone  just  as  far  as  they  could — no  sig 
help— no  trains —  only  tracks  rushing  into  the  ho  : 
day  after  day — would  be  enough  to  make  am  i 
despair.” 

At  any  rate  you  are  forced  to  agree  that  nef 
could  wish  such  a  guardian  a  worse  punishment  i 
that  which  he  carried  with  him  in  the  memory  of  ra  : 
youngsters  sleeping  on  the  floor  of  a  deserted  rai  * 
car,  while  he  dropped  over  the  side  to  the  road 
slipped  off  into  the  night  doing,  under  the  cover  o  r 
darkness,  something  he  would  not  have  the  co: ; 
to  do  in  the  day  when  the  challenging  faces  of  chi  t 
would  make  him  conscious  and  ashamed  of  his  in  1 
thought. 

Whenever  this  happened — you  learn  from  s  F 
transmitted  by  older  ones  who  could  finally  tell  o  ' 
the  youngsters  waited  all  the  next  day  for  their  gua  a 
to  come  back,  and  all  the  next  night  and  all  the  ft  * 


“Now  and  then  a  big  moujik  pulls  up  to  a 
relief  centre,  carrying  in  his  cart  thefro{en  relic 
of  suffering,  only  to  learn  that  there  is  nothing 
to  do  but  to  bury  his  burden  in  the  ground” 
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ing  day,  some  of  them  trudging  four,  five,  and  eight 
versts  across  a  windy  road  to  find  him  somewhere, 
others  scurrying  up  and  down  the  tracks  in  either 
direction  in  the  hope  of  meeting  him  on  his  return. 
Most  of  them  just  waited  tirelessly  as  children  can 
wait  when  they  are  helpless,  eating  of  the  bags  of  black 
bread  that  they  still  had,  and  often  anticipating,  as 
they  waited,  a  thrilling  moment  when  their  teacher 
would  return  to  them,  quite  suddenly,  with  arms  laden 
with  good  things — as  children  love  to  have  a  father 
appear  after  waiting  for  him  for  ever  so  long. 

But  he  never  returned.  Only  some  older  boy  would 
come  back  after  a  long  exhausting  search  and  relate  to 
his  companions  in  a  rushing  startled  voice,  as  the  smaller 
ones  crowded  around  his  knees,  that  he  had  looked 
everywhere — “just  everywhere” — that  he  could  not 
find  him,  that  he  had  probably  gone  off  and  lost  his 
way  and  was  just  lost — “that’s  all.” 

IF  YOU  had  once  witnessed  a  group  of  refugee  children 
not  far  from  Vladivostok  under  somewhat  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  when  a  guardian  had  disappeared  and  could 
not  be  found,  you  would  have  no  difficulty  in  imagining 
what  the  scene  out  there  in  the  railroad  car  must  have 
been  like.  The  older  bov,  who  has  been  out  hunting, 
reports  that  he  cannot  find  him  and  the  younger  ones, 
out  of  that  peculiar  sense  of  propriety  which  makes 
children  cry  because  they  think  it’s  the  proper  time  to 
cry,  immediately  begin  to  bawl.  Then  the  boy  turns 
on  them  with  an  impatience  that  really  springs  from 
a  sort  of  secret  despair  and  shouts,  “What  are  you 
crying  for  any  way?  You  see  that’s  why  Ivan  went 
away.  You  cry  all  the  time  and  make  him  crazy. 
How  can  you  blame  him?  Now  shut  up!”  And  the 
little  ones  stop  as  suddenly  as  they  started,  blubbering 
now  only  with  their  eyes;  while  the  boy,  wholly  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  a  newly  acquired  responsibility,  turns  away 
muttering  to  himself,  “  Boshe-moi  what’s  to  be  done.” 

That  is  all  the  story  you  can  get,  for  from  that  point 
on  fact  merges  into  rumor  and  rumor  merges  into  fact. 
You  learn  that  many  had  perished  in  the  cold,  in  de¬ 
serted  hovels,  in  box  cars,  in  mounds  of  earth  into  which 
they  had  dug  themselves  for  protection  against  the 
wind  and  snow.  You  learn  that  some  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  rescued  by  peasants  and  cared  for;  but 
that  many,  many  others,  hundreds  of  them  drifted  off 
the  roads  into  fields  and  woods,  where  for  months  they 
lived  on  roots,  grovelled  madly  in  the  ground  for  an  old 
potato,  bundled  themselves  in  rags  and  fought  each 
other  for  the  worn-out  scraps  of  shoes  around  their  feet. 
The  same  children  who  had  worked  so  cheerfully  and 
earnestly  in  the  fields,  earning  their  own  bread  and  the 
bread  for  their  smaller  comrades  who  could  not  yet 
work — these  same  children,  big  and  small,  now  tore 
at  each  other  for  pieces  of  rags,  so  that  those  who  were 
bigger  and  stronger  got  the  rags,  while  those  who  were 
smaller  and  weaker  cried  their  eyes  out  and  froze. 

Near  the  Urals  peasants  ran  across  flocks  of  them 
suddenly  trailing  over  a  hill,  ragged,  dirty,  staring 
children  running  from  human  approach  in  fright  and 
clinging  to  each  other  for  protection  like  sheep  in  the 
wind.  Hundreds  were  captured — wild,  uncontrollable 


creatures  who  had  lost  all  sense  of  intimacy  with 
human  touch.  American  Red  Cross  workers,  v 
great  difficulty,  assembled  them  in  factories,  in  hou 
gave  them  food,  clothing,  and  medicine  but  could 
win  their  confidence,  for  rather  than  children  be 
cared  for  after  such  suffering  they  acted  like  tired  li 
animals  suddenly  tricked  into  some  sort  of  capti\ 
from  which  they  would  willingly  escape  if  only  t 
had  the  strength. 

Being  cold  and  hungry,  they  seized  at  the  food  ; 
clothing  and  ran  off  into  comers,  afraid  of  the  v 
hands  that  would  caress  them.  Kicking  and  scream 
they  would  resist  any  friendly  approach  as  though 
mortal  fear  that  it  would  end  in  deception.  So  l< 
had  they  been  left  to  their  own  resources,  so  much  I 
they  suffered,  that  they  trusted  no  hands  to  touch  th< 

Only  with  the  greaftst  difficulty  could  they  be  batl 
and  washed  and  fed  with  the  medicine  that  their  bcx 
so  sorely  needed  because  they  had  come  to  dread 
human  touch  that  had  once  abandoned  them,  as  soi 
thing  that  could  only  cause  them  damage  and  p; 

Some  of  them  soon  died  of  disease,  wracked  w 
fever  and  distrust,  under  the  very  hands  that  wo 
save  them.  Others,  whose  whereabouts  are  not 
known,  are  hiding  somewhere  starving  with  hunge 
and  suspicion.  You  know  that  many  have  perish 
for  now  and  then  a  big  moujik  pulls  up  to  a  relief  ceil 
in  Ekaterinburg,  carrying  in  his  cart  something  wrap; 
up  in  a  piece  of  sheepskin.  Dead  when  he  finds  it 
the  corner  of  a  broken-down  freight  car,  he  thinks 
relief  workers  might  still  do  something  for  it,  so 
brings  the  frozen  relic  of  suffering  many  miles  throi 
a  biting  wind,  only  to  learn  at  the  relief  bureau,  as 
stands  there  clumsily  fingering  a  fur  cap,  that  then 
really  nothing  to  do  but  to  bury  his  burden  in  i 
ground.  So  he  drives  away,  really  wondering  wh\ 
was  that  nothing  else  could  be  done  for  the  little  bun 
that  rests  meekly  behind  his  huge  lumbering  back 
his  cart' moves  along  the  road  toward  the  bleak  horiz 
He  carries  it  back  to  his  village,  where  even  then 
ponders  long  before  he  finally  puts  the  body  into 
earth  and  sticks  a  withered  branch  over  the  mound 

THE  whereabouts  of  some  fifteen  hundred  of  th 
children  is  still  a  mystery  to  the  relief  and  refu 
workers.  Perhaps  they  are  taken  in,  and  perhaps  m 
of  them  have  perished,  but  their  fate  being  unkno' 
rumor  keeps  them  alive  and  hungry  somewhere  in  i 
space  from  which  they  send  their  bitter  challenge 
the  hearts  and  conscience  of  those  who  drink  tec 
cafes  and  talk  and  drink  tea  again.  “For  after  a 
you  are  told,  “it  is  not  at  all  pleasant  to  have  to  th 
of  those  children — innocent  things,  you  know.  » 
worked  so  beautifully  in  the  fields  and  fixed  their  lii 
lives  so  that  they  could  live — ”  Or,  if  you  happen 
be  in  the  boot  shop,  the  peasant  nods  his  shaggy  h< 
and  remarks  from  the  profound  depth  of  a  sim 
thought,  “Just  think.  Children  that  no  longer  tr 
There  is  a  revolution  for  you — ”  and  you  won 
whether  the  Russian  can  really  be  without  hope, 
long  as  he  recognizes  the  enormity  of  the  price  he 
paying  when  “children  no  longer  trust.” 
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IE  most  impressive 
nd  significant  figure 
•  France  to-day  is 
»ize.  It  is  that  of 
“Penseur.”  He 
;  the  foot  of  the 
On,  with  bent  head 
3  oding  brow  looking 
f  ris  and  France,  the 
nbodiment  of  the 
l*i  which  lies  deepest 
i* soul  of  this  land: 
>w?  What  are  we 


T world  ts  now  in  turmoil  and  disorder  the  hesi 
•  [atlon  and  worry  of  the  after-war  conditions  AmJr- 
ua  has  a  touch  of  tt.  France  bears  the  fuUbruZ- 
Hessed  down  ami  running  over.  Miss  Ida  M  Tarhell 
who  has  gone  to  France  for  The  Red  Cross  M  ir  a  ’ 
%  Siudrg  ^fomptL  and  di^aUed co^tlTthe 
mtZT  havr,  "tuidnTlf  ami, 

wi  O  '7  ‘}-fV‘a,'rm  whicb  ‘dl  imiSZ 

sms  Ztlzi. 

woman  and  how  she  is  meeting  them.  French 


■ 

T,g  upon  him  unexpectedly,  as  I  did  after  a  few 
a  once  well-known  and  always  well-beloved 
e  after  looking  on  street  after  street  in  which 
-  than  one  third  of  the  once-busy  shops  were 

•  er  passmg  point  after  point  which  had  been 
«y  bcmbardmcnl,  3fter  findinF  g°ne  a1'  the  gay 
I  eautiful  youth  that  once  made  this  the  mort 

f  m  France,  the  great  figure  seemed  to  be 
^same  question  which  had  taken  possession 

•  What  are  they  to  do?  Where  are  they  to 

end  more  as  I  look  about  and  ask  this  question, 
need  that  if  this  battered,  rent  thing  is  to 


be  restored  — and  it  m 
be  restored  for  the  sake 
the  world’s  civilization- 
is  the  French  women  w 
must  mainly  do  it;  not  t 
politicians.  Let  them 
their  best — or  worst;  it 
not  they  that  will  lift  ai 
save  France.  It  has  g 
to  be  done  from  the  be 
tom,  down  where  peop 
live  in  love  and  labc 
And  it  is  the  women  wl 
there  Th^.V  t  .  •  .  wil1  pIaF  the  chief  pa 

-•r,ike  KewarfhaUs 

o  the  work.  First,  they  have  lost  their »£ 

to  be  husbands.  '  The* grStTof  & 
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been  the  young,  the  working  young.  That  means  that 
mothers  who  were  relying  on  sons  have  lost  them; 
that  wives  and  children  who  depended  on  husbands 
and  fathers  are  without  them.  One  can  hardly  under¬ 
stand  how  terrible  that  loss  is  unless  he  understand 
something  of  the  French  family,  that  thing  which  in  our 
ignorance  we  so  often  declare  does  not  exist.  Family  life 
does  not  exist  anywhere  in  any  country  in  a  more  inti-' 
mate  and  responsible  fashion,  with  a  fuller  recognition 
of  its  relation  to  society,  than  in  France.  The  visitor 
sees  little  of  it.  It  is  like  the  gardens  in  the  French 
cities  and  towns.  “They  have  no  yards,”  1  hear  our 
Americans  saying  again  and  again.  They  do  not  know 
that  behind  these  rows  of  house-fronts  are  almost  in¬ 
variably  little  gardens,  cherished,  furnished,  gay,  and 
always  in  use  when  the  weather  permits.  The  family 
is  still  here  in  France  as  is  the  garden,  but  terribly  la¬ 
cerated.  It  is  heart-breaking  to  go  into  these  houses 
and  have  them  show  you  the  lists  of  those  near  them 
that  are  dead,  appalling  lists  sometimes  in  length  as 
well  as  in  the  nearness  of  the  relationship. 

THESE  women  are  not  only  facing  the  problem  of  be¬ 
ing  stripped  of  their  men,  but  they  are  facing  the 
agonizing  one  of  making  a  life  for  the  great  numbers  that 
have  come  back  to  them  more  or  less  mutilated— the 
blind,  the  legless,  the  armless,  those  whose  brains  have 
been  stupefied  by  gas  or  other  horrors.  They  come  back 
into  families  worn  by  four  years  of  privation  and  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  the  women  must  somehow  build  them  up,  help 
them  to  learn  to  live.  For  the  most  part  the  men  are 
brave — at  least  on  the  surface.  There  is  an  organiza¬ 
tion  here  of  blinded  soldiers  who  publish  a  little  paper, 
Rire  Quand  M eme  {Laugh  All  the  Same).  That  is  the 
outward  spirit,  the  face  they  show  the  world.  But 
the  blind  husband  or  son  or  father  in  his  home  is  not 
always  going  to  “laugh  all  the  same.” 

One  sees  plenty  of  evidences  of  the  difficulties.  The 
other  day,  waiting  for  a  motor  bus  near  the  gardens  of 
the  Luxembourg,  1  had  an  illustration  of  it.  It  was 
Sunday  and,  coming  down  the  street,  out  for  their 
regular  Sunday  promenade — that  is,  taking  up  their  old 
habits  at  once — came  a  woman  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years,  her  arm  linked  in  that  of  a  blind  man,  his  eyes 
still  bound  up.  The  two  were  walking  gaily,  laughing 
heartily,  with  every  appearance  of  the  old-time  Sunday 
holiday  spirit.  1  don’t  know  what  it  was  that  fell  or 
exploded  just  then — perhaps  the  tire  of  a  passing  auto¬ 
mobile — but  whatever  it  was,  it  threw  the  blind  man 
into  panic.  He  turned  white,  staggered,  grasped  the 
woman.  It  was  beautiful  to  see  and  hear  her.  “There, 
there,  my  boy,”  she  said  to  him,  “don’t  be  foolish. 
You,  you  who  were  not  afraid  of  all  the  guns  of  the 
Germans,  to  jump  at  a  little  noise  in  a  peaceful  street 
when  I  have  hold  of  your  arm.  That  is  not  courage. 
You  are  with  me,  you  are  safe.  Shame  on  you.”  He 
promptly  took  the  cue,  straightened  up  bravely,  and 
smilingly  went  on. 

These  were  common  people;  probably  before  the 
man  went  away  he  was  a  little  merchant  just  com¬ 
mencing  his  business.  But  you  see  the  same  thing  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water  in  the  Champs-EIysees  quarter. 


I  have  seen  distinguished  women  there,  who  prob 
never  before  in  their  lives  had  had  a  care  or  resp< 
bility,  trying  to  teach  husbands  or  brothers  or  per 
lovers,  who  had  lost  a  leg,  to  walk.  I  saw  the  other 
a  handsome  gentleman,  correctly  and  fashionably 
in  civilian  clothes,  with  a  little  woman  by  his  ; 
both  trying  their  utmost  to  carry  off  the  thing  i 
style  as  well  as  with  courage. 

One  can  easily  imagine  how  this  problem  of  teac 
the  mutilated  man  to  go  about  courageously  undei 
handicap  is  complicated  often  by  the  mood  of  the 
dividual.  They  don’t  all  take  it  like  the  little  t 
merchant  and  the  elegant  gentleman.  And  the  wo 
thus  has  the  problem  not  only  of  the  physical  hi 
cap  but  of  the  moral  and  spiritual.  Nothing 
great  courage  and  common  sense  are  going  to  see 
through. 

The  woman  who  perhaps  has  lost  her  man  or 
has  him  back  more  or  less  mutilated,  has  been  separ 
in  all  classes  from  her  child.  The  war  cut  down 
resources,  destroyed  her  trade,  shut  up  the  sho 
which  she  and  her  husband  always  had  worked  toget 
She  closed  her  home,  put  out  her  child,  and  v 
to  work.  The  separation  has  been  hard,  how  1 
one  can  see  on  any  Sunday  afternoon  at  any  on 
the  institutions  where  the  children  are  grouped, 
the  mother  is  w'ithin  reach  she  always  goes,  cai 
little  presents,  cuddles  and  loves  the  little  one  i 
visiting  hours  are  over.  Then  come  tears  on 
side  and  screams  on  the  other.  The  woman  w, 
her  child,  but  she  must  have  some  kind  of  a  home 
that,  and  for  a  home  there  must  be  money,  and 
monev  there  must  be  work. 


WHATEVER  her  handicap — the  death  of  her  r 
his  mutilation,  or  the  loss  of  support— for 
great  mass  of  the  women  of  Trance,  in  towns  and  « 
try,  the  great  need  is  work,  and  it  is  for  w'ork  t 
most  of  them  ask.  “Give  us  work  and  we  will 
our  part,”  an  intelligent  woman  of  education 
refinement  said  to  me,  as  she  bent  over  the  c 
she  was  visiting  at  one  of  these  blessed  centres 
ported  and  directed  by  American  generosity 


devotion. 

She  must  have  work  in  order  to  do  her  part  in 
creating  France,  and  there  is  the  rub. 

Begin  at  the  bottom  and  look  for  a  moment  at 
labor  situation  for  the  masses  of  these  women.  It  i 
old  story — the  way  they  ran  into  the  munition  facto: 
and,  indeed,  into  every  kind  of  undertaking  which  . 
tributed  directly  or  indirectly  to  war  needs.  It  is : 
that  in  France  the  upper-class  women  did  not  ' 
the  factory  as  in  England;  but  great  numbers  i 
from  all  other  kinds  of  employments,  many  of  t 
driven  out  of  those  employments  because  the  war 
made  them  useless.  They  came  in  great  numbers  j 
the  country,  from  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  up. 
these  factories  have  closed  and  a  very  serious  situatk 
resulting  in  the  cities  and  industrial  centres, 
women  of  twenty-five  or  over  that  have  been  a 
steadied  by  life,  and  those  who  have  families  wl 
they  came  from,  are  going  back.  About  one-tti 


“  There  came  a 
still  hound  up. 


[Say’  of  the  number  that  were  in  the  munition 

l\Zr  ,  rUnud  P,ariS  and  have  been  discharged 
i  ea  r!d  to  tbeir  homes-  The  other  two-thirds, 
allv  all  of  the  young  women— those  who  went 
fifteen  or  sixteen-are  refusing  to  leave  the  city. 

,  'S  un(luestionably  a  group  that  are  refusing  be- 

f  they  have  taken  on  the  vices  of  the  city, 
n  spread  of  drunkenness  among  French  working 
n  since  the  war  broke  put  is  worrying  everybody 

Ih  womT  h°mtCt  Wkh  the  more  because  the 
^  woman  has  been  a  sober  woman,  content  with 

nss  of  wine  or  her  drop  of  cognac;  but  many  of 


these  young  munition  workers  have  become  drunkards 
and  have  taken  on  the  free  street  life  that  goes  with  it 
1  hey  won  t  leave  Pans  now  because  they  are  what  they 
are.  One  finds  them  doing  all  kinds  of  things.  1  ran 

ch  mrh  fr  °f  rhe,m  the  °ther  da-v  before  a  famous 
church  selling  little  mementoes  of  a  famous  saint 

I  hey  had  been  nice  girls  once,  but  you  knew  by  their 

whill  WTu  they  had  become-  1  taIked  with  them  a 
while.  They  were  quite  frank.  They  would  never 

ieave  Pans  for  the  country ;  it  was  too  slow  there.  Thev 

would  find  something  better  than  selling  rehques  soon. 

ne  can  imagine  how  the  Commission  on  Woman’s 
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Work  is  exercised  over  this  group,  for  it  means  that  if 
its  members  somehow  cannot  be  saved,  most  of  the 
girls  will  land  in  that  terrible  lowest  life  of  Paris,  a  life 
which  for  pure  brutality  I  fancy  cannot  be  equalled 
in  any  other  city  of  the  world.  If  one  wants  to  know 
what  it  is,  he  should  read  that  powerful  and  terrible 
book,  “Le  Tigre  et  le  Coquelicot.-”  There  you  have 
what  they  tell  me  is  a  true  picture  of  the  ferocity  and 
bestiality  of  those  whom  we  know  as  the  apaches. 
To  keep  from  that  group  these  young  girls  whom  the 
war  has  already  injured  is  no  small  problem. 

BUT  if  some  of  these  women  are  remaining  because 
they  have  succumbed  to  the  vices  of  Paris,  there  is 
another  much  greater  group  who  stay  because  they  are 
ambitious.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  The  modern 
spirit  is  working  hard  among  the  French  women  who 
have,  for  centuries,  so  contentedly  remained  where 
they  were  bom  doing  the  things  they  had  learned  to  do. 
They  are  not  satisfied  to  be  working  women  in  the  old 
way.  They  want  to  better  themselves.  Few  of  the 
girls  who  have  been  released  from  munition  factories 
are  willing  to  go  into  domestic  service,  though  there 
they  might  earn  more  money.  Indeed,  at  the  moment, 
a  maid  can,  among  visiting  foreigners  at  least,  almost 
fix  her  own  price.  They  tell  me  at  the  employment 
bureau  for  women,  which  was  opened  by  the  Labor 
Ministry  two  years  ago  particularly  to  take  care  of  the 
labor  situation  among  women,  that  there  are  several 
objections  in  the  girl’s  head :  The  hours  are  practically 
unlimited;  there  is  a  certain  social  disadvantage;  you 
are  less  free;  you  have  no  opportunity  to  “get  on.” 
It  sounds  familiar!  It  is  the  domestic-service  problem 
of  the  United  States  beginning  here  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  war  experiences  of  women.  There  is  only  one 
solution  for  either  country.  The  employment  must 
correct  its  disadvantages;  get  itself  on  a  business  basis; 
make  a  dignified  trade  of  itself. 

And  they  don’t  want  to  sew  !  While  the  war  was  on, 
the  munition  factory  had  for  the  French  working  woman 
a  real  fascination.  She  left  her  employment  for  it. 
Indeed  so  many  women  went  out  of  the  clothing  in¬ 
dustries  that  it  was  at  times  difficult  to  get  enough 
employees  for  work  on  uniforms.  They  preferred 
munitions,  as  it  was  more  interesting,  more  exciting, 
and  a  change.  Now  the  munition  works  are  closing 
and  the  woman  wants  still  less  to  sew — or  to  do  any¬ 
thing  she  did  before.  If  she  had  a  good  trade  before 
the  war,  as  so  many  of  them  had,  we  may  wonder  why 
they  do  not  return.  One  reason  is  that  so  many  of 
these  trades  are  slow  in  re-opening;  they  cannot  do  so 
until  the  army  is  demobilized.  Another  is  that  they 
have  not  only  lost  the  taste  but  the  touch  for  their  old 
handicraft.  Making  shells  spoils  the  fingers  for  making 
lace;  cleaning  streets  and  sewing  up  sand  bags  ruins  a 
hand  for  silk  weaving.  They  are  spoiled  for  their  old 
trades.  It  is  one  of  those  unexpected  fruits  of  war  that 
will  be  realized  more  poignantly  as  time  goes  on  and 
as  the  men  return. 

So  here  we  have  it — the  new  trade  shut  down,  the 
old  one  lost,  and  a  new  ambition  born.  This  ambition 
is  epitomized  in  a  word  which  you  hear  on  every  side — 


re-education.  It  is  the  necessity  and  aspiration  of  t 
moment.  Hundreds  of  working  women  look  to  clern 
work  to  satisfy  their  new  need  and  hope.  Of  cou 
few  of  them  have  had  the  proper  instruction  to  becoi 
useful  clerks,  but  they  learn  a  little  typewriting  a 
filing  and  take  the  necessary  examination.  In  t 
first  half  of  1918,  there  were  more  than  62,000  appli< 
tions  for  office  work  of  some  kind  made  at  the  womai 
employment  bureau  of  the  War  Department.  Or 
9,000  of  these  could  be  placed.  Some  16,000  of  th« 
were  of  the  class  that  I  mentioned — women  who  want 
to  improve  themselves  and  yet  had  had  little  instri 
tion.  At  the  same  time,  not  one-tenth  of  the  worn 
offering  themselves  as  stenographers  were  really  skilk 
This  ambition  of  the  working  woman  to  make  1 
way  into  the  clerical  class  has  little  promise  at  the  it 
ment.  The  gradual  closing  down  of  the  war  machine 
already  beginning  to  displace  French  clerks  and  stem 
raphers.  A  French  friend  of  mine,  who  has  sixty 
seventy  skilled  woman  typists  and  clerks,  tells  me  th 
he  knows  that  in  a  short  time  he  will  have  to  cut  t 
number  down  by  80  per  cent.  He  has  warned  t 
women  but  they  are  taking  the  stand  now  that  the  sta 
having  employed  them,  must  take  care  of  them.  Th 
themselves  are  not  going  to  make  efforts  to  get  anythi 
outside!  This  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  womei 
labor  situation  that  is  encountered  everywhere.  T 
state  must  take  care  of  her.  I  have  run  across  it  aga 
and  again  in  the  employment  bureaus  where  wome 
who  have  passed  examinations  and  have  been  put 
the  lists,  sit  squarely  in  their  chairs  and  announce 
the  directors  that  they  will  not  look  for  work  outsic 
that  it  is  the  business  of  the  department  to  find  it  f 
them! 

ALL  of  the  work  in  these  government  employme 
bureaus,  so  far  as  it  concerns  women,  and  indeec 
great  deal  which  concerns  men,  is  done  by  wome 
most  of  them  competent.  They  handle  the  flood 
seekers  for  work  with  both  intelligence  and  kindline 
It  is  a  very  trying  proposition  now  that  the  work 
give  is  so  much  less  than  the  work  that  is  asked.  Ta 
a  place  like  the  bureau  which  recruits  for  secreta 
and  office  work,  and  where  examinations  are  held  1 
every  candidate.  It  is  a  most  refreshing  thing  to  5 
the  satisfaction  which  these  busy,  tired  women  shi 
in  every  woman  who  really  passes.  A  pretty  scene 
which  I  was  included,  simply  because  I  happened  to 
standing  around  at  the  time,  illustrates  what  I  me. 
A  woman  of  perhaps  thirty-five  had  come  with  h 
boy,  a  fine  little  fellow  of  twelve,  to  see  if  she  had  passe 
The  woman  was  waiting  with  the  greatest  anxiety  f 
as  she  explained  to  me,  her  husband,  who  had  been 
schoolmaster,  had  been  wounded  and  he  would  ne^ 
be  able  to  teach  again.  He  was  going  to  re-educ. 
himself.  He  was  a  brave  fellow  and  he  would  do 
but  now  it  was  for  her  to  find  something  to  do.  She  h 
learned  stenography  and  she  thought  she  had  learn 
it  well,  but  of  course  one  never  knew.  These  examir 
tions  were  very  hard.  The  papers  finally  came  a 
she  had  passed.  Three  or  four  women  connected  w 
the  machinery  of  the  office  gathered  about  her,  laughi 


congratulatmg  her.  The  boy  danced  up  and 
'"'.The  woman  was  the  picture  of  happiness 
w  she  was  the  protege  of  the  state,  and  her  faith 
t  the  state  would  find  her  something  was  unbounded. 

-  can  only  hope  that  it -does,  and  soon.  And  if  it 

'placed  that  !  rr.Same  i°yous  congratulations  will 

-  place  in  that  little  employment  bureau. 

Jitrh^y  is  now’  however,  that  she  will  have 
l  ait-  and  Perhaps  wait  long,  for  I  turned  from  her 

*  ,eX^,enCed  3nd  much  better  educated 

i  she,  who  had  been  waiting  a  month  for  a  position 
was  one  of  the  cases  of  which  you  find  numbed 

rench  rman  formerl-v  employed 

el  h.m!i  w  Afme,nCan  departments.  There  have 

Jai?  tnM  dS  fu  ^  •  The  director  of  this  very 
3U  toldme  that  he  himself  had  placed  more  than 

>S"d’  wUt  thaJ  aS  thC  American  departments  were 

'of  pdsif ionWn  W°men  W6re  rapid,V  being  thrown 

of  us.ln8  French  women  in  building  up 
^ork  in  France  ,s  obvious  enough.  At  the  star? 

;  id  no  woman  personnel.  1 1  was  necessary  to  draw 

eforVan  St°  ft  e  French-  And  we  have  used 

e  Ra;ariety  °f  Trk'  In  the  Paris  headquarters 
0  6  5.ed  Cross  today  there  are  about  nme  hun- 

r-nJ-  y  Jm<;  ude  telephone  girls,  women  at  the 
nation  desks,  postal  clerks,  telegraphers,  filing 

ranV^  TK  "S  th°S6  in  the  Positions  of  skilled 
nes.  There  are  a  few  women  of  particular 


training  and  ability  in  advisory  capacities.  They  have 
een  most  valuable  in  the  personnel  department,  for 
they  are  better  judges  of  their  own  countrywomen  than 
Americans  can  possibly  be.  It  is  practically  impossible 
indeed  for  the  plausible  but  unskilled  to  pass  by  these 
women.  They  know  all  the— shall  we  say,  ways?— of 
their  countrywomen  and  are  not  to  be  deceived. 

Out  of  this  daily  contact  of  the  women  of  the  two 
countries  in  our  many  departments  of  work  in  France 
results  are  bound  to  come.  The  attitude  toward  work 
and  the  methods  of  work  are  very  different.  Practically 
no  h  rench  woman  ever  finds  her  whole  life  in  work  as 
so  many  American  women  do.  They  are  amazed  at 
many  ot  the  things  which  we  require.  Our  severe  busi- 
nws  consaencei5,  I  think,  rarely  intelligible  to  them. 
They  love  to  lighten  labor  by  floods  of  talk,  discussion 
compliments,  interchanges  of  courtesies;  that  is,  no 
matter  what  the  work  is,  they  feel  that  they  have  a  right 
o  get  some  fun  out  of  it.  Business  is  business  to  us 
and  we  frown  on  any  effort  to  lighten  it,  preferring  to 
ake  our  tun  after  hours  and  with  other  companions 
Perhaps  both  sides  will  be  benefited.  Who  knows? 
One  thing  is  certain.  Our  methods  of  work  are  making 
an  impression  on  these  young  women;  and  when  we 
shall  have  left  the  country  and  they  are  back  in  their 
own  bureaus,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  they 
will  adopt  many  of  our  methods,  but  only  after  much 
discussion  and  skilful  adaptation  so  as  not  to  interfere 
too  greatly  with  the  French  attitude  toward  labor! 


FIRST  AID 

By  Ralph  Bergengren 

WHEN  little  Joseph  climbed  a  tree, 

And  slipped  and  fell  and  barked  his  knee, 
I  was  the  ambulance  that  came 
And  picked  him  up,  and  asked  his  name. 
‘Honk!  Honk!”  I  cried,  and  made  him  run 
Because  I  was  a  motor  one. 


Jane  was  the  Red  Cross  nurse.  She  got 
A  pail  of  water  and  a  lot 
Of  nice  soft  rags  from  where  they’re  kept 
To  dust  with  when  the  house  is  swept, 
And  my  school  slate,  which  has  a  bit 
Of  sponge  securely  tied  to  it. 

1  was  the  doctor,  too,  you  see 
Who  told  Jane  what  to  do:  and  we 
Washed  Joseph’s  knee  all  well  and  good 
The  way  a  nurse  and  doctor  should. 

And  then  Jane  tore  the  rags  and  bound 
The  place  all  tightly  round  and  round. 


But  when  we  told  him  it  would  be 
A  month  or  two  at  least  till  he 
Could  use  that  leg,  he  wouldn’t  play 
But  got  right  up  and  ran  away. 
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THE  SINGING  SERBS 

By  Constance  Wagoner 


^SKED  Mme -Grouitch,  the  American  wife  of  the 
mister  for  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats 
.nd  Slovenes,  the  chief  pursuit  of  the  women  of 

“To  live”;  and  then,  after  a  pause- 

lyes  of  thf  W°men  °f  ?erbia  strive  ^  now”;  and  in 

f’s  lnnHthiW°mun’  whohas  §rown  to  love  her  hus- 

ories  of’  fe  ine  uhe  'ight  °f  pity>  kindled  bv 
or.es  of  scenes  that  she  had  witnessed  in  war-time 

KhTmli  ieaCihaS  been  the  excePtlon  in  Serbia, 

L  is  th!’  m8  n0t  War  °f  her  own  making>  for 
e  only  country  of  Europe,  the  only  one  in 

I  Broth0  uely’  ^  haS  neVer  suffered  from  civil 
Brothers  have  lived  amicably  together-  revolu 

}“  T'er  stalked  highways.  This  happy  and 

■  ofnthe°n  1$  largC'uV  dUe  t0  the  fine  democratic 
of  the.country,  which  is  inborn  rather  than  de¬ 
lation  hCf  a.graJnan  laws  have  provided  for  equal 
of  land  among  the  peasantry  since'  the 


twelfth  century.  Every  Serbian  farmer  knows  that  his 
lTfd  T  C01f ‘ng  of  a§e>  wil1  receive  his  allotted  grant 
of  the  ^OV,ernmcnt-  which  will  make  him  a  man 

of  the  world,  a  Serbian  land-holder  and,  verily,  monarch 

of  all  he  surveys.  The  community  system  of  rnlrivat-' 
prevails  bu,  i,  is  possible  fa,  .h/STo  pur'b^°a 
limited  amount  of  land— for  there  can  belio  landed 
estates  in  Serbia— and  become  a  free-holder 
proprietor  Such  conditions  make  for  peace  hao 

realize  unlT’0^  P™SpeJity:  and  one  cannot  but 
ahze,  upon  hearing  these  facts  from  the  lips  of  one 

who  knows  Serbia  and  loves  it,  how  little  Serbia  really 

needs  to  make  her  great,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  for 

greatness  The  those  qUa,ities-  that  f«ter 

grea  ness.  The  spirit  of  greatness  lies  in  her  soul 

But  I  went  to  Mme.  Grouitch  to  hear  a  bom  th. 

Serbian  women  who  only  ask  to.  live  and  retrieve  a 

measure  of  their  lost  peace  from  the  back-wash  of  the 

Mme.  Grouitch  painted  an  interesting  and,  in  many 


A  group  of  peasai 
the  poorer  distria 
ruined  Nish  waft 
the  passing  of  Serb 
troops  moving  norihea 
against  the  Austria 


The  market  place  in 
Semendria,  showing  the 
squalor  of  the  streets  in 
constrast  with  the  build¬ 
ings.  The  church  shows  the 
marks  of  Austrian  shells 


Constance  IV agoner 


ays,  surprising  picture  of  home  life  in  Serbia.  We  are 
ist  beginning  to  know  this  land  whose  new  freedom  has 
Pme  out  of  the  war.  Long  it  has  been  thought  of  as  a 
■mote  part  of  the  world,  a  land  of  rugged  hills  and  a 
iore  or  less  civilized  people  who  execute  beautiful  em- 
Iroideries,  copied  by  Fifth  Avenue  modistes  and  plas- 
redon  pillows  and  on  the  frocks  and  knitting  bags  of 
ifth  Avenue  strollers.  The  war  has  made  it  mean  more 
an  this,  just  as  it  has  made  the  vast,  and  to  them 
tie-known  land  of  America  better  known  to  the  Serbs. 
The  Serbian  home  is  the  sanctum  of  Serbian  life, 
e  shrine  before  which  the  Serbian  heart  worships,  the 
far  uP°n  which  the  products  of  hand  and  heart  are 
jiced  in  simple  tribute.  And  the  guiding  spirit  of  the 
me  is,  of  course,  the  woman,  the  wife  and  mother, 
e  must  go  further,  though,  and  say  that  while  the 
other  may  be  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  home,  the  mon- 
a,h  of  the  home  is  the  child.  What  we  are  preaching 
v  h  renewed  intensity  to-day  regarding  the  importance 
o  the  child,  the  preservation  of  the  child,  and  the 
ejication  of  the  child,  Serbia  has  long  preached  and 
rjieavored  to  practise.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
itans  to  express  practically  this  idealization  of  child- 
5'd  have  been  extremely  meagre.  Almost  Spartan  in 
it  creed  is  the  valuation  placed  upon  child  life.  The 
dd  is  more  than  a  companion  to  his  mother,  more 


n 

than  an  heir  to  his  father’s  business,  lands,  or  wealth- 
he  is  the  property  of  the  State.  He  is  part  of  Serbia '  ’ 

This  point  of  view,  in  its  turn,  has  made  for  the  rev¬ 
erence  of  women  in  Serbia.  Women  are  the  mothers 
ot  the  precious  race  and  the  guiding  influence  of  Serbian 
youth,  whose  hands  will  some  day  rest  upon  the  tiller 
of  the  ship  of  state.  Those  hands  must  be  steady 
firm,,  and  wise.  Therefore  the  women,  who  instil 
these  qualities  in  their  sons,  must  be  steady,  firm  and 
wise. 

The  Serbian  women  of  the  peasant  and  middle  classes 
5,i°!!gh  I!161’®  ,IS  in  reall'ty  no  class  distinction  in  Serbia,’ 
ml  the  role  of  housekeeper,  as  in  western  lands,  as  well  as 
that  of  wife  and  mother.  There  are  no  better  household 
mothers  than  the  Serbian  mothers.  Of  course,  the 
peasant  women  of  the  mountain  villages  have  little 
means  to  do  with,  but  they  make  the  most  of  that  little 
and,  even  in  the  humblest  home— so  humble  indeed 
that  the  luxury-spoiled  westerner  would  call  it  wretched’ 
perhaps— the  traditions  of  the  home  are  carefully 
guarded.  3 

Everything  is  sacrificed  to  the  welfare  and  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  child.  The  Serbs  believe  in  education 
and  good  educational  facilities  have  been  provided! 
Every  Serb  boy  and  girl  must  go  to  school,  and  everv 
boy  and  girl  must  learn  the  great  epic  of  Serbia  well 


The  ™llage  of  Grd(lel{a,  a  typical  Serbian  village  with  its 
ever-present  dog  and  the  mud  that  holds  up  all  transportation 


( 


Some  idea  of  bow  far  behind  the  present  days  the  Serbian  is  in  farming  facilities 
is  shown  by  this  ox-cart — to  an  American  farmer  fifty  years  behind  the  times 


enough  to  quote  long  stanzas  of  it  upon  occasion. 
They  must  learn  the  history  of  their  land  and  know 
the  ideals  for  which  Serbs  have  fought  and  died,  the 
ideals  which  they  are  expected  to  carry  on  and  preserve. 
Free  schools  have  been  established  throughout  Serbia, 
and  the  universities  and  colleges  are  open  to  all  and  are 
co-educational,  a  fact  unusual  in  a  country  so  near  the 
Orient  and  for  four  hundred  years  under  Turkish  dom¬ 
ination. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  oriental  seclusion  in 
the  life  of  Serbia’s  women.  They  are  free  in  the  deepest 
sense  of  the  word;  they  enjoy  more  freedom  than  any 
women  in  Europe,  and  are  better  protected  under  the 
law  than  any  other  women  on  earth.  The  Serbs,  both 
men  and  women,  appreciate  the  educational  facilities 
provided  by  the  State,  and  no  sacrifice  is  too  great  in 
the  family  that  will  enhance  the  child’s  opportunity 
to  learn,  particularly  to  matriculate  in  the  university. 
Serbia  sets  high  value  on  the  trained  citizen.  No 
Serbian  physician,  lawyer,  or  any  professional  man  is 
permitted  to  engage  in  practice  before  he  has  thoroughly 
mastered  and  completed  the  designated  courses  of 
study  and  obtained  the  necessary  degrees.  A  high 
standard  of  excellence  is  maintained.  The  same  rule 
holds  good  in  all  lines  of  work.  Teachers  are  state 
functionaries,  trained  and  paid  by  the  State  and  pen¬ 
sioned  by  the  State  after  a  certain  number  of  years 
of  service. 

In  a  land  where  the  preservation  of  the  home  and 
home  ideals  means  so  much,  an  ideal  family  relationship 


is  to  be  anticipated.  In  the  Serbian  mind  the  dc 
tie  of  all  exists  between  brothers  and  sisters.  “1 
tragic  the  fate  of  a  man  who  has  no  sister  to  me 
him!”  runs  a  line  in  one  of  the  great  poems  of  Ser 
This  ideal  has  succeeded  in  establishing  a  firm 
indissoluable  family  bond  among  the  children  the 
nothing  short  of  sacred. 

The  boys  are  trained  in  manly  pursuits  and  in 
use  of  arms,  for  in  Serbia  every  man  has  had  to  1 
soldier  and  a  fighting  soldier  if  he  is  young  and  str 
and  able.  Only  when  he  is  old  and  infirm  or  crippled 
he  be  a  cheecha,  a  non-combatant.  The  girls  are  tar 
the  use  of  the  needle,  through  which  they  express  t 
natural  talent  for  design  and  execution  in  embroid 
Intricate  and  marvelous  designs  in  metallic  thre. 
arabesques,  scrolls,  and  flowers  in  all  the  colors  of 
spectrum  blossom  on  the  hems  of  their  rude,  dull  ho 
spun  skirts  and  on  the  jackets  of  the  men  and  the  li 
and  draperies  of  the  household.  Age  enhances 
loveliness  of  much  of  this  embroidery,  which  is  so 
times,  to  the  western  eye,  a  bit  startling  when  ne' 
the  gorgeous  metallic  flowers  on  the  dull  hand-wu 
stuff  of  their  garments.  The  women  weave  this, 
and  frequently  the  carpets  of  the  house  are  prod 
of  the  home  loom. 

They  are  musical  by  nature.  They  possess  anat 
gift  of  harmony  and  a  knowledge  of  musical  values  i 
we  anticipate  only  in  the  trained  musician  or  sin 
Singing  comprises  part  of  the  Serbian  educat 
Every  Serb  must  know  his  battle  songs,  his  love  so: 


SfjblV 1  refuiees>  on  the  way  back  to  their 
't  home,  encounter  a  Serbian  officer 


cln?8  ?  C  h°me  and  Peace  the  harvest 
If  "g  ,’S  3  f3vorite  fo™  of  casual  entertainment 
J  Serb, an  women  derive  as  much  pleasure  from  an 

,fWd“e  0'-'Lent?sasi„er W°me"  do  from  a  game 
5  Let  s  sing!  some  one  of  a  group  of  dark 

women  suggests  whilethe  needles  fly  and  they  sint" 

e  suited  ?  ?  '?Ul,y*  SOngs  of  old  Serbia,  each  taking 

n  we  11  balan  ?/  I  mel?dy’  b,ending  into  a  pleasing 

iSte  7  sp,rit  s,a-  *^^35 

J>ng  they  have  been  oppressed,  long  beset  hv 

fc.ous  ne,ghbors  who  continually  violated  their 

l{5j  nLXer  bave  they  been  conquered.  “The 

f£b,-a  „U"COrUTble’"  Say  A™"«ns  who  have 

biian  hill  060  h<?r  after  the  great  retreat  into  the 

t >  island  of  c  her  temP°rary  seclusion 

1 1  the A„«  £  ’  after,her  victo™us  “comeback” 

l  uaoslavTa  Were  dnven  from  her  sacred  soil. 
Jugoslavs  are  unconquerable.” 

SoveanH10  t’!eir  S°ngS'  Their  songs  are  of  hope 
u ove  and  v.ctory  and  freedom.  The  spirit  that 

s°"f  aS  ,hKe  ^  vanquished 
,  'XV  tr™d  of  S«bian  culture  is  quite  the 
"elves  ,°T  f°r  the  people  are  ,a"8ht  10  express 
h  than  to8<  V°'“  7  feelln«  t0  the  emotions, 
""  of  "he  AnTT5  tbem  „apter  ‘he  more  stoic 
h treed ine  ,i ‘"«'°-Saxons.  With  us,  the  mark  of 
g  lies  in  a  calm  exterior,  impervious  to 


shock  or  excitement,  preserving  its  stoicism  under  all 

and  culture  are 'demonstrated  In "helabiiity'^to'giv^ex8 

pret  it  and  to  build  it  into  his  daily  life 
It  would  seem  that  this  were  the  more  natural  thin- 
the  positive  rather  than  the  negative-  ln,l?  7  g’ 
sav  that  into  the  lifeof  every  calm  Westerner  comemanv 
moments  when  he  longs  for  wild  music  that  come  Zo7 
taneonsly,  not  at  the  bidding  of  an  orchestra  conductor' 

shed  t?aVsUnParndmedltated  “T  f°  f0,1°W  jt’  and  freel^ 
heri,ag:oT.he"siavnreS!ramed  Ihat  a«  ** 

At^a's?  T  n°  Serbian  W°men  in  domestic  service 
At  least,  there  were  none  before  the  war  Thn  -  i 

work  is  done  by  „,e„,  and  if  thleace  women  e™." 

m  the  house  at  all  they  are  Greeks  or 

or  Austrians,  never  Serbs  if,  c»  u’  acedomans, 
into  rhA  low  •  ierDs:  ”  a  Serbian  woman  is  taken 

table'  17  “  illwlrllfnghl  7a, s  a°,"f  f,e‘Sy 

That  was  tlHustom  "before  °the  °wa7  ^ause*,0!d 

no  doubt  been  forced  int n  §  ?•  V  women  have 
■ban  .hose  of  £% 
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The  common  sisterhood  that  unites  the  women 
of  the  world  to-day,  and  especially  the  women 
of  Europe,  who  have  known  what  actual  war  conditions 
are,  has  wiped  out  a  few  of  the  old  prejudices.  Service 
is  performed  in  behalf  of  the  common  good,  to  hasten 
the  ultimate  end  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Serbian  women, 
for  Jugoslavia,  that  Serbia  may  prosper.  For  this 
they  have  given  their  husbands,  their  brothers,  and 
their  sons,  the  labor  of  their  hands,  the  tears  of  their 
eves,  and  the  blood  of  their  hearts.  Serbia  has  been 
ransomed  dearly. 

The  Serbs  are  devoutly  religious,  observing  forty-day 
fasts  twice  a  year,  while  their  church  festivals  are  al- 
wavs  occasions  of  particular  rejoicing  and  feasting  and 
music.  Serbia  is  part  Roman  Catholic  and  part  Greek 
Catholic,  dating  from  the  great  split  in  the  Christian 
church  in  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  Church 
divided  this  land  between  the  jurisdictions  of  Rome 
and  Constantinople. 

Mme.  Grouitch  has  seen,  as  a  delighted  observer  in 
days  of  peace,  life  in  the  Serbian  village  as  well  as  in  the 
progressive  capital.  She  has  seen  the  slow,  soft  Balkan 
night  come  down  from  the  hills  and  cloud  the  huddled 
houses  and  crooked  streets  in  dusk,  and  lamps  shining 
through  the  windows  and  bonfires  starting  in  the  village 
square. 

The  night  is  filled  with  music,  singing  voices, 
and  the  sound  of  strings  in  harmony.  It  is  a  night  to 
lure  any  one  out  of  doors — a  night  like  one  of  the 
loveliest  and  the  softest  of  our  June  nights.  Groups  of 


young  girls  and  boys  go  through  the  varying  step 
the  kolo,  the  native  dance,  that  is  now  slow  and  m 
ured,  now  wild  like  the  wind  that  comes  down  from 
mountains.  They  sing,  and  somewhere  in  the  gat 
ing  twilight  a  musician  plays  on  a  wooden  pipe  wl 
notes  fall  on  the  night  like  the  voice  of  a  satyr  sin; 
in  the  woods.  “  Better  the  village  should  perish  t 
the  customs  of  the  village,”  say  the  Serbs.  The  a 
soft  and  heavy  with  a  blend  of  summer  scents.  Fire 
dart  by  like  stray  sparks  in  the  darkness  and  o 
sionally  a  soft-winged  bat  passes  on  his  silent  v 

This  is  Serbia  at  peace — Serbia  with  her  hearts, 
homes,  and  her  loyalty,  her  progress,  her  steadfastn 
and  her  integrity.  She  has  rightly  earned  and  de 
bought  the  new  day  that  the  war  has  given  her,  the  i 
day  that  years,  that  centuries  of  suffering  have  at 
yielded. 

With  the  assets  and  qualities  that  are  hers  tl 
need  be  no  fear  for  Serbia’s  future.  Her  broad  id 
of  government  and  fair  laws  are  to  be  extended  tc 
Jugoslavia,  and  all  this  new  land  needs  is  a  helj 
hand  to  lift  it  over  the  first  steps  of  readjustment;  a 
asks  is  the  encouragement  and  trust  of  the  work 

All  those  things  that  make  for  happiness  and  p 
perity,  for  the  upbuilding  of  a  brave  people.  Se 
has — a  sacred  family  life,  a  broad  democracy,  a  lib 
government,  fair  and  adequate  laws  assuring  pro 
tion  and  justice  to  all  and,  greatest  of  all,  a  subl 
faith  in  herself,  the  nation,  for  Serbia  fights 
faith  and  freedom,”  and  “surrenders  only  to  Go 


Serbian  peasant  woman  plowing  in  the  absence  of  all 
the  men  at  war.  She  has  a  cow  and  an  ox  for  a  team 


A  CHINESE 

triangle 

The  Story  of  Corporal  Tong,  A.  E.  F. 


By  George  Madden  Martin 


’■'"'HERE  is  a  woman  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  every  trouble,”  says  a 
Chinese  adage.  Says  another, 
hree  women  together  symbolize 
r  igue.”  Find  the  woman.  I  did 
«  her  name  was  Mrs.  Thom  Kim,  old,  withered, 
h  a  face  as  inscrutable  as  porcelain,  and  as  full 

onninor  at  t  Ei  o  __  ... 


/  llustr  ated  b  y 
Joseph  Clement  Coll 


>hny  old  tale, 
he  victim  of  her  machinations  was  wee  Mrs.  Hip 

h  fi, m  trnUuSerS,  3nd  3  Qne-Piece  tunic  coat,  with 
)ely  small  hands  and  fine  fingers,  an  oval  face  like  a 
e  bud  cut  in  ivory,  cheeks  and  lips  carefully 
,  ,  eyes  soft-turning  under  brows  which  curved  like 
swings  of  a  swallow,  and  oiled  hair  stiff  and  elaborate 

II  f  teharkJ°°duCarV,T  Sma"  totteri"g  lily,  on  feet 
1  f  *hree  mches  and  a  half  long,  Mrs.  Tong  of  New 

<  t  V  mpncAntl . _  ... 


tarn,  wore  stout  shoes,  sensible  stock¬ 
ings,  a  plaid  dress, and  a  crimson 
sweater.  Her  eyes,  however,  sloped 
toward  her  temples,  and  her  skin  was 
the  color  of  old  ivory  and  as  smooth 
1  speak  of  her  as  substantial.  I  may  go  further' 
recalhng  the  size  of  her  astounding  calves  and  her  wrists 
and  the  stoliditv  nf  hpr  firm  .i _ , 


■Running  at  the  moment  as  the  proverbial  ^itch 

'hny  old  tale.  ProverD.al  witch  and  the  stolidity  of  her  firm  broad  cheeks,  and  say  that 

hp  vir f-1  rr»  f  krsr  .. _ or  bov  of  OCnrlpnt^l  l/r,r>, -  _  . 


c  ,  “  . — vvoc,  db  Ignorantly  neip- 

;  and  as  obedient  to  imposed  authority  as  any 
•ded  lady  of  her  own  orient  land. 
ie  sleuth,  the  flowery-kingdom  Sherlock  Holmes 

*  S’  fWrn  S°  Sk,lfuIly  and  Subt|y  inducted  me 
e  heart  of  the  mystery  and  the  uncovering  of  the 

o  was  Miss  Toy  daughter  of  Chin  Tov,  Merchant 
who  would  tell  the  story,  know  little  of  Chinese 
S  m,  lore,  or  nomenclature  even  as  it  exists  in  Mott 

J  “  1 7' rendenng  of  the  little  tale  no  doubt  will 
.  yet  I  know  more  now  than  before  my  first  visit 

c  n"e?b0/  °0d'  And  while  1  k"<=w  less  of  the 
Ground  and  forces  uniting  in  even  the  transplanted 

wi  kfT  h°ld  that  human  nature,  wherever 
i.  is  fundamentally  the  same. 

r  M,ssuT°y  on  Mott  Street  on  what  I  afterward 

J  Waf  th6  T?  day  °f  the  ninth  month  of  the 

'  War-  ^ough  1  myself  called  it  October.  I  did 
t  Sh?  WaS  f'1'SS  T°y  at  the  time>  this  informa- 

J  :aSn°nbc:  way  from  school,  her  books  swung 
,  ap  'Thlch  secured  them.  She  belied  her  name 


- - j  —  ..v-,  ......  utuctu  LiieeKS,  and  say  that 

no  girl  or  boy  of  occidental  claims  known  to  me  had 
anything  on  Miss  Toy  in  avoirdupois.  The  one  hand 
swinging  her  books,  the  other  held  an  open  v„  Ume 
bound  m  scarlet,  in  which  her  nose  was  buried,  she  being 
deep  m  its  perusal  as  she  came  along.  S 

She  looked  up  as  I  halted  and  addressed  to  her  a 

atUetSh'°n’  3  fu  SenDse  of  her  Proportions  striking  me 
at  tins  moment.  Reading  me,  it  seemed,  as  readily 

forllr  IT  T?,ed  “^nd-cream  colored 


«  C'.y  was  as  Jg  gnoZu  hT  Z'J  »**  "T  d»“d  “P°»  *  cotfee-and-crTm  o  or  5 

s  «  obedient  to  imposed  aufEority  as  any  a  w  had'  he  G  “'"T  “  °"e  evident!? 
J-ded  adv  nf  ho.- m.m  rs.; — .  y  ny  early  had  her  emotions  under  enviNhic  . — *__t 


ear|y  had  her  emotions  under  enviable  contrd'the 
while  she  returned  my  gaze.  ’ 

“Stoutness  with  the  oriental  is  rare,  but  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  honorable  in  a  man,  and  beautiful  in  a  woman  ” 
,  I.  bowed  my  woman’s  head  rebuked.  “I  want  to 
find  Mrs.  Hip  Tong,  the  mother  of  Private  Tong,  over¬ 
seas,  who  lives  in  this  neighborhood.” 

I  didTnJ^  ^  !Ta“  °pinion  of  me  ‘Tasmuch  as 
•  ?  d.  have  the  address  of  my  destination-  which 
indeed,  written  clearly  on  a  sheet  of  note-paper  had 
been  snatched  from  my  hand  by  a  gust  of  chid  wind  a 

TZZ1  SmC^ /"I Whi$ked  awav  as  1  "as  consulting  R3 
I  added  a  word  in  hasty  extenuation.  “She  lives  above 
the  tea  shop  of  Mr.  Lee  Hung.”  bove 

The  Shop  of  Extensive  Harmony,”  said  Miss  Tov 
as  calmly  as  before.  ‘‘At  the  end  of  this  block  turn 

hntyhUr  rh§ht'  P^SS  3  Sa,0°n’  a  Sh0e  sh°P’  and  two 

ft  i rnb::  j  b3r;  a 

■  ^  HZ  LS±3  ,h^‘t  d  ncms  me  ,r°m  "e  start' ' caU8ht 

1  W,t  b,aCk  ha,r  b0bbed  beneath  a  B,ue  DeviI  the  Far  E™* ’ wherein  T, IZnZ^Z  pri^,^ 
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supposed  child  of  coolie  parents,  unaware  that  her 
place  by  right  is  in  a  lacquered  sedan  chair,  wearing  a 
gold  headdress  and  earrings  of  jade  and  pearls,  drifts 
in  her  foster-parents’  boat  with  the  tide  beneath  yellow 
matting  sails,  “a  silver-tongued  gong  from  some  passing 
junk  striking  the  stars  into  being  in  the  blue  twilight, 
odors  drifting  back  from  a  laden  flower-boat  making 
the  air  heavy  with  the  sweetness  of  tuberose,  camellia, 
and  azalea.” 

But  no  such  thing.  Miss  Toy,  so  I  learned  later, 
went  to  the  public  school  and,  being  an  ambitious  pupil 
in  good  standing,  with  a  full  appreciation  of  what  such 
a  pupil  is  expected  to  read,  the  scarlet-bound  book  was 
Stevenson’s  ‘‘Garden  of  Verse.” 

NUMBER  380  proved  to  be  a  one-time  fine  dwelling 
of  brick,  five-storied,  the  ground  floor  occupied  by 
the  Shop  of  Extensive  Harmony.  A  bamboo  pole  pro¬ 
jected  from  a  window-sill  of  the  third  floor,  a  service 
flag  with  one  star  gallantly  fluttering  from  it. 

1  found  and  parleyed  with  Mr.  Lee  Hung  on  the 
threshold  of  his  teashop.  He  wore  spectacles  and  a 
pepper-and-salt  business  suit.  “  I  am  looking  for 
Mrs.  Hip  Tong?” 

He  was  polite  but  brief.  “China  woman  upstairs.” 
“  1  don’t  know  the  customs.  Perhaps  I  had  better 
wait  here  in  your  shop.  May  some  one  ask  her  to 
come  down?” 

“China  woman  no  come  down,  not  ploper  she  come 
down.” 

“  Is  it  proper  that  I  go  up?” 

He  nodded,  explaining  that  I  probably  would  find 
her  with  her  sewing,  sitting  in  the  hallway  outside  her 
door  on  the  third  floor.  “China  woman  no  sit  in  her 
bedroom.” 

He  admitted  that  he  knew  Mrs.  Tong  and,  when 
questioned,  said  he  had  heard  that  she  and  Mrs.  Thom 
Kim,  the  janitress  of  the  house  which  was  owned  by 
Mr.  Thom  Kim,  were  having  trouble,  which  he  readily 
could  believe  from  the  unfavorable  reports  the  friends 
of  each  were  giving  about  the  other. 

Bowed  out  of  his  establishment,  1  went  up  the  stone 
steps  at  the  side  of  his  shop  according  to  his  directions 
and,  opening  the  door  leading  from  the  street  into  a 
square  hall  with  a  fine  old  stairway,  I  came  on  Miss 
Toy  minus  the  Blue  Devil  tarn  and  the  sweater. 

Rising  from  her  American  rocking-chair,  she  stag¬ 
gered,  substantial  as  nature  had  made  her,  beneath 
the  weight  of  an  amazingly  well-nourished,  not  to  say 
solid,  coffee-and-cream  colored  baby,  wise-eyed  and 
sage,  in  a  mandarin  coat,  or  such  it  was  to  me,  and  a 
cap  with  a  tassel. 

I  forgot  my  surprise  at  finding  her  here  in  my  greater 
amazement  at  the  proportions  of  the  baby. 

“  Isn’t  he  too  heavy  for  you?” 

“No.”  (Was  it  the  Orient  here  rebuking  the  Occi¬ 
dent  again?)  “He’s  my  brother.” 

I  found  myself  appealing  to  her  the  second  time.  “  I 
came  here  in  answer  to  a  note  saying  the  mother  of 
Private  Tong  is  without  money  and  in  much  distress.” 

The  black  eyes  in  the  smooth  ivory  face  never  flick¬ 
ered.  “She  is.  I  got  my  teacher  at  the  public  school 


to  write  the  note.  Mrs.  Thom  Kim  has  Mrs.  Toi 
frightened  I  sometimes  think  Mrs.  Tong  will  sit 
down  and  die.” 

“Why  should  Mrs.  Kim  frighten  Mrs.  Tong?” 

Miss  Toy  shifted  her  brother,  who  blinked  ber 
the  tasseled  cap.  “Mrs.  Thom  Kim  is  as  1 
as  the  father  of  ten  daughters  and  no  sons, 
had  sons.  One  and  then  the  other  died.  The 
before  the  war  Mr.  Thom  Kim,  her  husband,  tool 
ashes  of  his  sons  in  two  blue  and  white  urns,  and 
home  to  Canton  to  bury  them  with  their  forefa 
in  the  Graveyard  of  The  Ages.  On  account  of  the 
he  has  never  gotten  back.  Mrs.  Kim,  who  is 
Canton,  can’t  forgive  Mrs.  Tong  that  she  is 
Pekin,  in  North  China,  and  she  can’t  forgive  her 
she  has  a  son.” 

“Has  Mrs.  Tong  a  husband  living  as  well  as  a  s< 

“Mrs.  Tong  is  married  the  second  time  to  the  \ 
flower  in  her  hair.” 

“She  is  a  widow?” 

“Yes.” 

“  I  would  like  to  see  her.  Can  she  speak  Engli 

“No.  I  will  take  you  up.” 

Miss  Toy,  disappearing  through  a  doorway,  < 
back  without  her  brother.  As  I  followed  her  « 
calves  up  the  stairs  and  her  broad  and  imperturl 
face  looked  back  at  me  over  her  shoulder  while 
proffered  me  information,  I  indeed  could  believe 
the  wisdom  of  the  ages,  past  and  present,  east,  west 
the  American  public  school,  were  met  in  her  and  g; 
upon  me... 

“Mrs.  Tong  has  nothing  to  eat  but  what  Mrs. 
gives  her,  or  lets  my  mother  and  the  others  in 
house  give  her.  Everything  she  can  spare  has 
to  the  pawn-shop.  She  can’t  pay  her  rent,  but  s 
on  because  Mrs.  Kim,  whose  husband  owns  the  h< 
lets  her  stay.” 

I  halted  on  the  stairway.  “Has  Mrs.  Ton£ 
money  coming  to  her  from  Private  Tong?” 

Miss  Toy  waited  my  pleasure.  “Yes,  it  a 
every  month,  but  she’s  afraid  to  cash  it.” 

“Why?”  I  was  speaking  with  moderate  caution. 

“We  don’t  have  to  lower  our  voices;  we  are  the 
ones  in  the  house. who  understand  English.  Mrs. 
can’t  forgive  Mrs.  Tong  that  pole  out  her  window  ss 
she  has  a  son.  She  told  Mrs.  Tong  something 
makes  her  afraid  to  cash  her  checks,  and  she  qi 
the  ancient  wisdom  to  her,  ‘  Better  keep  your  spir: 
of  hell,  and  your  face  out  of  court.’” 

“But  what  has  she  told  Mrs.  Tong?” 

“That’s  what  you  are  here  to  find  out.  Mrs. 
won’t  say.” 

SHE  started  up  the  steps,  and  again  stopped 
looked  back. 

“The  original  tendency  of  a  man’s  heart  is  t 
right,  and  if  well  ordered  will  not  of  itself  go  w 
In  the  unhappiness  of  Mrs.  Kim’s  heart,  she  drink 
much  samsclm.  Rice  wine,  taken  hot,  15  per  1 
alcohol,  is  as  bad  for  a  woman  as  the  black  spirit  an  I 
ten  sins  in  the  heart.  She  needs  her  husband  t  ' 
turn  from  China  and  beat  her,  so  she  will  be 


“M/s-  Kjm  c™’t  forgive  Mrs.  Tong  that 
pole  out  her  window  saying  she  has  a  son” 


•  Having  spoken  like  a  sage— or  was  it  like  an 
,  '^an  copy-book?— she  went  on  up  the  stairs. 

11  he  hallway  of  the  second  landing  Mrs.  Lee  Hung 
-  »e  of  the  proprietor  of  the  tea-shop,  in  trousers 
.oat  was  sittmg  In  an  American  rocking-chair, 
,  and  smiling.  She  arose,  bowing  repeatedly, 
r  ,  sad  day,”  she  said  to  Miss  Toy.  “Mrs.  Tons 
'O  letter  from  acloss  the  sea 

^f5memsS.»UnmOVed‘  day  Cann0t  be  3 


In  the  hallway  of  the  third  floor,  in  a  penitential 
straight  chair,  we  found  Mrs.  Tong  herself,  in  trousers, 
the  long  one-piece  tunic  of  her  province,  and  the  stiff 
elaboration  of  her  ebony-black  hair.  The  tiny  hands 
of  the  fragile  little  lady  were  fallen  in  her  lap  along  with 
some  needlework,  and  her  eyes  beneath  the  swallow- 
wing  brows  hurt  by  reason  of  their  apprehension  and 
their  timidity. 

She  had  started  at  the  sound  of  our  coming,  but 
brightened  as  she  turned  and  caught  sight  of  us,  break- 
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ing  into  little  twitters  of  speech  sweet  as  bird  calls, 
and  with  a  charmingly  shy  movement  and  look  toward 
me,  swiftly  gathered  together  the  abandoned  sewing 
in  her  lap  and  swayed  to  her  poor  wee  teei. 

“What  is  it  she  says?” 

Miss  Toy,  who  would  have  made  two  of  Mrs.  Tong, 
or  was  it  three,  showed  embarrassment  for  the  first 
time.  “She  says  ‘Mei-Hua.’  ” 

“What  does  it  mean?” 

She  all  but  blushed.  “  It  means ‘Plum  Blossom.’  It’s 
what  she  calls  me.” 

Whereupon,  as  though  for  cover  of  this  momentary 
betrayal  of  herself,  she  turned  her  attention  from  me 
to  Mrs.  Tong,  speaking  in  this  person’s  own  tongue. 
She  indicated  me  however  by  a  wave  of  her  hand. 

I  gathered  that  she  approved  of  me,  little  ground 
as  she  had  given  me  to  suspect  it,  since  the  white-bud 
face  of  Mrs.  Tong,  seeking  mine,  glowed  softly  like  a 
lattice  pane  of  her  own  land  with  a  taper  behind  it. 
Before  1  could  know  what  she  was  about,  she  had  tot¬ 
tered  to  me  and  seizing  my  hand,  an  American  young 
woman’s  athletic  hand,  used  to  racket,  oar  and  golf- 
stick,  was  pressing  her  forehead  upon  it. 

“Mrs.  Tong  says,”  Miss  Toy  was  our  intermediary, 
“will  the  gracious  visitor  come  into  her  poor  and  un¬ 
worthy  rooms?” 

The  intermediary  adopted  a  personal  tone.  “  I  told 
her  you  were  come  from  the  high  over-lords  of  the 
country  to  talk  of  their  pleasure  in  Private  Tong.” 

“Oh,”  I  remonstrated,  sharp  reproof  in  my  voice. 

She  defended  the  necessity.  “I  have  to  talk  in  a 
way  that  she  understands,  don’t  1?  I  told  her  the 
over-lords  are  angry  that  she  does  not  cash  her  checks, 
and  have  commanded  her  to  tell  you  why.” 

We  had  entered  Mrs.  Tong’s  apartment.  The  two 
rooms  were  plain  and  scrupulously  clean;  in  the  first  a 
bed,  two  stools,  and  a  straw  mat;  in  the  second,  seen 
through  the  open  door,  a  bamboo  table,  some  blue  and 
white  cups  and  plates  on  a  shelf,  and  a  cook-stove, 
meticulously  blacked,  its  nickel  trimmings  so  polished 
that  it  nearer  suggested  a  household  altar. 

The  stove,  so  I 


coal  herself  in  a  bucket,  and  quarrels  fiercely  when 
will  not  accept  it.  Instead  Mrs.  Tong  puts  on  n 
clothes.  A  dav  like  this  is  two  coats  cold.  By  an< 
it  will  be  three  coats  cold.  Otherwise  her  coats  w< 
be  in  pawn,  like  her  pots  and  pans  and  the  second 
but  not  her  stove.  She  worships  her  stove.” 

Mrs.  Tong  had  teetered  to  the  mantelpiece  ; 
returning,  put  in  my  hands  a  photograph  of  a  flat-f; 
young  man  with  slanting  eyes  in  a  regulation  sui 
khaki,  the  same  so  evidently  beautiful  to  her  that 
wept  as  she  looked  on  it. 

Miss  Toy  was  indispensable.  “Mrs.  Tong 
me  to  say  that  her  son  is  a  gift  from  heaven.  He 
sign  that  heaven  loves  her.  He  was  sent  to  her  by 
master  of  heaven.” 

The  lady  here  spoke  for  herself  in  what  soft  pi 
English  she  had.  “  Bellee  fine  son.  Bellee 
soldier.” 

She  felt  up  her  sleeve  and  as  it  were  drawing  do\ 
tear  with  a  morsel  of  handkerchief,  wept  again.  “S 
sen  he  clatch  a  wound  and  die?” 

She  went  back  to  her  readier  speech,  looking  no' 
me,  now  to  the  Plum  Blossom  of  her  designation, 
repeated  what  she  said. 

"Mrs.  Tong’s  son,  on  arising  in  the  morning,  \ 
to  her  bedside  and  asked  about  her  health  and 
wishes.  His  words  to  her  ears  were  sweet  as  the  ma 
calls  on  the  tongue  of  a  song-sparrow.  Her  days 1 
spent  in  cooking  for  him  on  the  stove  he  bought  for 
preparing  fungus,  sprouted  beans,  chicken  in  rice  w 
jelly  of  pounded  rice  and  oil,  kumquats  preserved  wt 
oranges  filled  with  colored  jelly.  Mrs.  Tong  de 
you  to  know  she  boiled  nothing  for  her  son;  she  pi; 
everything  over  a  pot  and  steamed  it.” 

The  flow  of  the  one  voice  went  on,  followed  by 
steadier  tones  of  the  other. 

“The  prayers  of  Mrs.  Tong  are  that  her  son 
be  worthy  of  the  forefathers  she  left  in  her  own  1. 
and  of  the  country  of  his  birth  that  he  now  defe 
She  says  she  regarded  him  with  respect  from  his  ear 
youth,  for  how  shall  one  know  how  great  the  ma; 

the  child  may 


learned  later,  set  Mrs. 
Tong  apart,  marking 
her  as  an  elect  small 
lady,  Chinese  women 
in  American  tene¬ 
ments  as  a  rule  cook- 
ing  upon  a  stove 
shared  by  the  house 
in  general.  The  stove 
was  cold,  however, 
and  so  were  the  two 
big  bare  rooms  on 
this  frosty  autumn 
day.  I  remonstrated 
with  Miss  Toy  in  the 
tiny  lady’s  behalf. 

“She  will  only  take 
what  she  must  from 
her  neighbors  to  live. 
Mrs.  Kim  brings  up 


She  realizes  it  i 
the  utmost  im 
tance  to  educat 
son,  because  those 
have  brains,  go  w 
they  may,  need  a 
ask  for  favors, 
says  he  has  b 
studying  at  a  met 
school  to  be  a  do. 
On  Sundays, 
evenings  and 
days,  and  during 
summer  vacation: 
is  a  waiter  at  a 


"  For  Mrs.  1 
Kim  had  droppi 
her  knees  and 
gray  head  was  hft 
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ast  Restaurant.  When  he  was  a  boy  he  used  the 
pennies  his  father  gave  him,  to  pay  the  children  of 
he  neighborhood  to  come  to  him  with  their  splinters 

nn  rii .  snrl  thou*  ~  ^  i  n  r« 
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,  ° - -  LO  nim  with  their  splinters 

nd  cuts  and  their  loose  teeth.  When  he  was  ten 
ears  old  he  set  a  dog’s  broken  leg.  Mrs.  Tong  says 
0  tell  you  her  son  is  Private  Tong  no  longer;  he  is 
orporal  Tong  an  orderly  in  a  hospital  in  France.” 
Ispokeboldly,  relying  0n  the  information  given 
by  Miss  Toy.  Tell  Mrs.  Tong  if  she  is  timid  about 
Pg  t°  a  bank,  to  come  with  me  and  I  will  see  that 
r  checks  are  cashed  by  the  Government,  whose  ser- 
ini  1  3m. 

As  this  was  made  clear,  doubt  and  distraction  suc- 
<eded  uoon  the  little  lady’s  face.  She  clasped  her 

Miss  Toy  was  continuing  to  speak  on  her  own  initia- 

e,  and  with  decision.  What  was  the  nature  of  her 

C°mCIOn  °f,course  1  couId  not  know,  but  it 

a  iTL^fheT'  ^  T°ng  tUrning  to  me>  drew 
h  her  the  long  sleeves  of  her  coat,  and  bowed  her 

e  borate  little  head  submissively. 

Mrs.  Tong  says  what  you  want  her  to  do  is  like 

l'ing  a  tiger  out  the  back  door  while  a  wolf  is 

-wring  the  front  door.  She  would  be  saving  her  son 

J  3  °th-  ^e  checks  §she  do" 

k  cash.  Miss  Toy  s  voice  gave  a  quaver  of  excite- 

"irah-  “Zechari|fy  br°k,e;  She  WaS  human  then 
'  ‘he  checks  are  the  price  for  which  her  son 

n  f  imS<j?  [°  ,provide  for  his  mother  while  he  is  gone 

imurn  ^  ^  him$elf  int°  bond4  on 

i<e  for  rhpS°nS’  MrS'  T°ng  SayS’  have  done  this  a”d 
heir  parents  these  thousand  years  in  China 

1  thanks  fothe  truth  being  told  her  by  Mrs  Kim’ 

Ind  Ch  ifT6  °f  thCSe  Checks;  and  so  her  son  will 
J  ind  himself  bound  on  his  return.” 

Wkat  you  Pr°P°se>  Mrs.'  Kim  has  spoken 
_  lfN°  Sold,er  in  America  has  the  right  to  sell 

ro/hl5  2  h°n  m  Ch'na  may’  though  Corporal  Tong 
rot  have  been  aware  of  this.  If  the  matter  become! 

n,  it  undoubtedly  will  put  him  in  prison  ” 


body 'swayed  '  'ny  hands’  and  at  tb*  point  her  little 

TovM“ th Jr°f §  /Ce,S  11  ”]USt  be  bad  news>”  said  Miss 
break  to  her ”  ^  3  "°W  MrS‘  K‘m  haVe  come  to 

I  spoke  sharply.  “Tell  Mrs.  Tong  I  have  come  for 
no  such  purpose.  I  am  here  to  see  that  she  cashes  her 

envying3  ^  ^  m°ney  her  SOn  suPPoses  she  is 

olentlv  KsT;°n  heaTg  thisurepeated  ’  eyed  me  malev- 
.  -  '  ,^be  responded  in  her  turn  and  Miss  Tov  re 

peated.  A  stubborn  wife  and  a  stiff-necked  son  no 

®  Ca^gOVehm’  T.h,e  P°°r  only  are  the  friends  of  the 
poor.  We  who  would  save  the  son  of  Mrs  Tone  will 
step  aside;  she  has  her  new  friend.  1 1  is  as  well.  A  gem 

withouf0 tnafs  DOr  3  man  P-^ted 

son  ”  m  b°ndage  is  better  than  no 

bribe6  °'d  V°1Ce  faIt6red  here’  tr‘ed  t0  recover  itself-  and 

‘‘Why  does  she  weep?”  I  asked. 

Because,”  it  was  the  amazing  Miss  Tov  sneaTiW 

bVauese°nshelahaSsUage  ^  ^  ^  “MrS‘  weeps 

because  in  he!  1,"°  f  "i!  ^  ,n  bondage;  she  weeps 
uecause  in  her  heart  she  is  ashamed  that  she  hates 

Mrs.  Tong  because  she  has  a  son.” 


ERE  was  the  faintest  sound  ot  slippered  feet  push. 

,<|8K  m8  Hre  M°n'  a"d  the  d"jr*a>'  Stood  rs 
«.  Kun  Her  old  flat  face  was  the  color  of  clay,  and 

r  leaden*  The’ 'V  smile  f<”  the  occasion 
,  '  he  twitching  hands  showing  below  the 

V  T  Sh0"CMt  were  8"«led  and  .listed 

..  ,  Wlth  her  cropped  hair,  plaid  dress  and 
1  ShteS’  made  Clear  What  the  new  arrival,  bowing 
5  \  ing!S’  ^  f°rehead  aI!  but  touching  the  floor, 

V  ou  bestir  y°U  a  Chinese  g00d  Wish;  she  sa>’s 

ou  be  as  full  as  a  peony.  Mr.  Lee  Hung  having 

'  Lrent^T  Cal1’  Sbe  h°peS  V0U  have  come  to 
ur  entreaties  to  hers,  that  Mrs.  Tong  forsakes 

Gy  M°"S  Ker$  'n  What  gl0ry  a  So"  d'es  who  dies 
,  •*  ;  .  ^,m  says  the  more  worthv  the  son 

•0  choice"'  '7  IT8'  Tl,at  Heave"  'he 
is-d  vi  i'.i  I1'  the  Perfect  Rower  is  soonest 

^SbekaWSte",S*“k” 

1  Tong  during  this  speech  was  clasping  and  un- 


JT  WAS  Mrs  Kim  who  this  time  clutched  the  sleeves 
of  her  coat  about  her,  whose  eyes  fell,  and  whose  head 
bowed  before  the  accusation.  Her  face  was  nn  1 
the  color  of  clay  but  was  leaden  like  her  bps  X 

o^e  tW,h°e  ??  tWrd  a  ste»  "««r.  looked  from 

Miss  ToJ  went61"  °  "1  Wfh  ,Sl°ping  eyes  of  wonder, 
m  ss  loy  went  on  relentlessly.  Was  she  with 

calm  and  unhesitating  command  of  words,  her  astonish 
ing  vocabulary  twelve  years  old,  or  was  Confucius  a 
child  in  arms  when  she  was  a  million?  Or  was  it  merelv 
the  American  public  school  and  the  orient  child  n 
happy  conjunction?  1  a  n 

star  V!tri’vtKirnTSeeS'the  bambo°  P°le  with  its  flag  and 
s  ar  at  Mrs.  Tong’s  window,  and  it  is  as  if  a  knife- 

blade  s  sharp  point  pierces  her  heart  Mrs  k'i'm  ,  m 
give  all  she  has,  or  all  she  hones  for  h!  u  W°U,d 
pole  proclaiming  her  the  mother  o°^o?dier  Id  w7 
overseas  with  America's  other  sojdS Tnd  J™ 

shale  M8,V°b  M’S'  TTg  °f  ,ha  ^  may  not 
far  as  'A™  P°11Sons  the  haPP'ness  of  Mrs.  Tong  as 
as  she  dares,  taking  care  of  her  all  the  while  fnd 

furious  with  her  when  she  will  not  have  a  fire.”  ’  d 

Mop,  I  told  this  terrible  child  thisPh.'r,^  a 
young  Daniel  come  to  judgment.  ’  For  Mrs  Tho^fc" 

evtt^fer  ^  a"d  h&r  gray  ^d 

even  to  the  coarse  straw  mat  on  which  she  knelt 

abasement  THStand  ^  S‘ght  °f  the  ancient  body’s 
aoasement,  and  no  more  could  I  stand  , 

Of  astonishment  and  terror  ’  h'S  time 

!  7" 

saTto  m“  k7>.T°"&  3"d  th“  what8,  U 


I  turned  to  Mrs.  Tong  with  her  tear-drops.  “Get  the 
checks  together  which  have  come  to  you.  It  seems 
that  I  too,  after  a  fashion,  know  a  little  about  the  Chi¬ 
nese  woman.  When  young  she  must  obey  her  father; 
when  married  she  must  obey  her  husband;  when  her 
husband  is  dead,  she  must  obey  her  son.  Corporal 
Tong  expects  you  to  use  these  checks.  It  is  not  true 
that  he  has  sold  himself.  The  money  is  earned  by  him 
and  sent  you  through  the  Government.  To-morrow 
morning  you  will  go  with  me  in  a  taxi-cab  to  whatever 


place,  bank  or  otherwise,  he  directed  you  to  go 
ready  when  I  come.” 

“Now  say  this  to  Mrs.  Kim.”  But  as  I  sp 
went  to  her,  knelt  and  put  my  arms  about  her,  r. 
her  old  frame  and  resting  it  against  my  body, 
heart  ached  for  the  piteous  soul. 

“  I  find  that  I  again  know  some  little  abou 
Chinese  woman.  When  heaven  takes  the  motl 
the  young  brood,  it  is  the  childless  woman  that  m< 
the  brood.  When  the  sons  who  should  pray  £ 
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omb  of  the  parents  are  dead,  there  remain  the  sons 
if  parents  who  in  turn  are  dead.  Private  Lin  Tew, 
f  the  Bronx,  with  a  labor  battalion  in  France,  is  dead 
a  the  service  of  this  country.  The  word  which  came 
esterday  found  the  wee  new  son,  also  Lin  Tew,  three 
;  Peeks  old  and  motherless.  Mrs.  Lin  Tew  died  one 
eek  ago  of  the  influenza.” 

Mrs.  Kim  was  struggling  fiercely  within  my  support¬ 
’s  arm.  Her  thin  voice  rose  high  and  mandatory, 
liss  Toy,  alone  composed  of  us  all,  made  her  words 
nown  to  me. 

“Mrs.  Kim  would  be  free  of  your  arm.  She  says 
here  is  the  home,  where  is  the  nest  of  this  birdling, 

I  on  of  the  dead  Lin  Tews?  She  has  a  friend  that  she 
links  might  consider  taking  him,  a  person  willing  to 
a  grandparent  in  order  to  gain  a  grandson.” 

Miss  Toy,  breaking  off  at  this  point,  spoke  calmly 
r  herself,  in  alternating  tongues. 

Mrs.  Kim  lies,  of  course.  It  is  she  who  would  fly 
the  young  Lin  Tew  before  some  other  woman  robs 
r  arms  of  their  chance.  It  is  she  who  never  again 
en  would  drink  the  hot  rice  wine,  15  per  cent,  alcohol 
quiet  the  gnawing  at  her  heart.  It  is  Mrs.  Kim 
mo  desires  a  grandson.  She  lies,  of  course,  to  save  her 
l:e.  It  is  time  now  that  I  return  to  mv  own  hallway 
;d  the  care  of  my  brother.” 

|  SCRAP  of  a  story  with  a  succeeding  scrap  for  its 
^  sequel.  Nine  weeks  from  the  date  of  my  first  call 
‘  number  380,  that  day  in  December  that  the  third 
L  transport  bearing  returning  troops  from  France 
samed  her  way  into  New  York  Harbor,  three  people 
vnt  down  to  the  Battery  with  me  in  a  motor  car 
lere  would  have  been  four  if  Miss  Toy’s  unflinching 
S'se  of  duty  would  have  permitted  her  to  remain  awav 
''  a  morning  from  her  public  school. 

The  three  were  wee  and  lovely  Mrs.  Hip  Ton*, 
d  ssed  for  a  nipping  day  three  coats  cold,  her  black 
n  r  resembling  the  most  elaborate  of  teakwood  carv¬ 
es;  Mrs.  Thom  Kim  with  a  babv’s  bottle  of  warm 
n  k  up  her  sleeve  where  two  months  since,  if  one  be- 
i.ed  Miss  Toy  it  was  samschu ,  15  per  cent,  alcohol- 
^  young  Lin  Tew-Thom  Kim,  in  what  to  me  was  a 
Todarin  coat  and  a  cap  with  a  tassel.  For  the  infant 

"  c.w’  In  fhe  event  that  his  temporary  grandmother 
.\ed  worthy,  was  to  be  made  the  son  and  heir  of 
r  I  horn  Kims,  so  soon  as  Mr.  Thom  Kim,  now  on  the 
V  ’  arr‘yed  home  from  China.  While  it  would  have 
preferred  to  have  him  of  the  same  family  and 

;;’d:  1 iave  the  r'ghts,  privileges,  and  duties 

Jch  a  child.  The  friends  of  Mrs.  Kim,  indeed,  already 
u  brought  presents  of  cloth,  jewelry,  and  pig’s  feet 
U°r  my  part  I  was  to  be  officially  responsible  for 
r  We  'beinS  of  Lm  Tew  until  he  was  ten  years  old 
r  ntil  the  courts  sanctioned  the  adoption, 
jme  days  after  my  initial  acquaintance  with  the 
.  tes  of  the  floors  above  the  Shop  of  Extensive 
i  mony  a  proposition  had  been  made  to  Mrs  Tone 
hatgh  the  indispensable  Miss  Toy.  8 

Can  a  woman  be  a  proper  parent  to  a  son  who  can- 
0  speak  that  son’s  language?  There  is  a  group  of 
People  in  this  great  city,  so  busy  they  have  taken 


on  another  duty,  and  are  making  it  possible  for  the 
mother  of  every  soldier  in  New  York  City  to  speak 
English  like  her  soldier  son  if  she  will.  Shall  the  mother 
of  Corporal  Tong  greet  her  son  in  English  when  he 
returns?” 

But  Miss  Toy  went  me  "one  better.  Turning  upon 
Mrs.  Thom  Kim  who,  coming  up  the  steps,  emerged  at 
this  moment  upon  Mrs.  Tong’s  hallway,  she  affixed 
her  with  a  gaze. 

“Shall  Mrs.  Thom  Kim,  on  trial  for  three  months  as 
the  grandparent  of  Lin  Tew,  not  prepare  herself  to 
address  the  son  of  an  American  soldier  in  the  language 
of  his  warrior  father?”  6 

I  had  seen  Lin  Tew  made  ready  for  the  outing  of 
to-day,  and  grasped  there  may  have  been  more  of  dry¬ 
goods  than  avoirdupois  to  the  brother  of  Miss  Toy  also 
as  I  saw  him  first  in  his  sister’s  arms. 

For  Lin  Tew’s  plump  and  golden  small  body  went 
first  into  much  underwear  of  cotton  cloth,  then  into 
first  one  and  then  a  second  jacket,  followed  by  a  gown 
padded  and  thick,  a  quilted  coat  lined  and  embroidered’ 
and  over  all  a  bib.  Out  of  the  alarming  layers  his 
little  round  face  and  sloping  eyes  blinked  at  me,  another 
wee  sage  in  coat  and  cap. 

We  did  not  hope  to  see  or  even  to  differentiate  Cor¬ 
poral  Tong,  who  was  an  orderly  for  the  wounded  on 
board  so  we  had  learned,  but  by  joining  the  welcoming 

throngs  we  would  be  able  to  assure  him  later  we  were 
there. 

The  opinion  of  our  friends,  at  number  380  and  else¬ 
where,  was  that  we  and  our  car  would  never  reach  a 
point  where  we  could  glimpse  water  and  the  harbor. 

I  he  chauffeur  and  I  feared  this  ourselves.  But  when 
the  traffic  policeman  saw  our  cargo,  two  ladies  from  the 
flowery  kingdom,  in  coiffures,  coats  and  trousers,  and 
he  infant  Lin  Tew,  and  heard  why  we  were  there  he 
broke  every  law  known  to  traffic  and  his  calling. 

\/V HEN. the  mighty  ship,  loaded  to  the  guards  with 
.  mei]  in  khaki,  came  steaming  into  sight,  amid 
shrieks  of  sirens,  tumult,  flags,  and  myriad  scraps  of 
paper,  white  wings  pouring  from  a  thousand  office  win- 
dows  and  soaring  lifting,  and  falling  against  the  blue 
lovely  Mrs.  Tong  forgot  herself  entirely,  not  only  aris¬ 
ing  in  the  open  car  on  her  three-inch  feet,  but  mounting 
and  standing  teetering  on  the  seat,  frantically  waving  a 
wee  flag  of  stars  and  stripes. 

More,  she  raised  her  sparrow-like  twitter  along  with 
the  tumult  and  the  thunderings  of  the  many  Fruit 
of  two  months  brave  study  at  English— and' here  is  a 
question  to  whom  are  those  enthusiastic  instructors 
answerable  for  the  purity  and  elegance  of  their  idiom? 

tins  !s  what  I  heard  this  properest  little  lady  in  all 
New  York  ejaculating'  “Bullee,  bullee,  bullee,  hullah  ” 

On  a  recent  visit  to  number  380,  I  met  Miss  Toy 
and  she  actually  giggled.  “Mrs.  Kim  says  Lin  Tew 

brot.ier  ”°  PUbl'C  SCh°01  Where  he  'S  to  outstrip  my 

She  gave  me  another  item  of  news.  “Mrs  Tong  has 
poraTTr  'W?  that  ™.e  to.'  InTcor? 

mterneT°  ^  dlSchar§e-  ,s  t0  be  admitted  as  an 


France  lost  about  one-seventh  of  her  area  to  the  invaders,  and  in  that 
could  he  spared  for  the  farm.  .  .  This  spring,  France  is  preparing  for  the 


FRANCE  FACE 


THE  other  day  I 
made  my  first 
visit  to  Rheims. 

We  drove  north  from 
Epernay,  itself  touched 
by  the  war,  and  came 
to  a  ghost  city,  a  weird 
uncanny  thing,  still 
dominated,  as  in  the 
days  of  its  life  and  pros¬ 
perity,  by  the  huge 
bulk  of  its  Cathedral. 

Rheims  sits  atop  a 
high  plain;  not  in  the 
bottom  of  a  valley,  as 
some  of  us  Americans 
have  come  to  fancy  it. 

From  the  four  corners 
of  the  compass  the 
highroads  lead  up  to 
it.  And  so  one  sees 
the  gaunt  Cathedral 
from  afar.  It  dominates  the  city,  as  1  have  seen 
the  parish  churches  of  the  province  of  Quebec 
dominating  the  little  French-Canadian  villages:  large, 
gray,  tin-roofed,  a  stately  mother-hen  watching  with 
jealous  and  protecting  eyes  over  her  little  brood 
round-about. 

To  the  Cathedral  we  drove  without  delay.  And 
the  wonder  and  the  exultation  in  my  soul  was  not 
that  it  was  so  badly  battered  by  the  cruel  guns  of  the 
Germans  but  that  it  had  stood  so  boldly  and  so  bravely 
against  the  four  years  of  attack  and,  after  all,  suffered 
so  little  real  structural  damage.  Do  not  mistake 
me.  Rheims  Cathedral  has  suffered,  and  suffered 
grievously.  And  much  of  the  damage — to  the  delicate 
sculpturing,  in  particular — is  irreparable.  Here  and 
there  finely  carved  pillars  have  been  carried  away, 
saints  and  angels  have  lost  heads  and  arms  and  wings. 
There  is  not  a  facade  that  is  not  pitted  and  scarred 
by  thousands  of  battle  marks. 

But  Rheims  Cathedral  stands.  And  stands  firmly. 
And  so  will  continue  to  stand;  for  another  seven  hun¬ 
dred  years,  perhaps  centuries  longer.  The  founda¬ 
tions,  the  main  walls  and — with  a  single  exception — 
the  pillars  that  are  essential  to  the  support  of  the  roof 
and  upper  constructions  of  the  church  seemingly  are  as 
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firm  as  they  have  been  at  any  time  in  the  past  se 
hundred  years.  In  the  case  of  that  single  exceptio 
a  pillar  near  the  crossing  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
Cathedral — the  French  did  a  typically  heroic  th 
It  was  shivered  by  a  big  German  “305”,  with  the  dii 
result  that  the  corner  of  the  roof  structure  which  it  1 
was  immediately  imperilled.  Whereupon,  even  tho> 
they  were  under  constant  fire,  a  repair  gang  of  Fre 
soldiers  who  were  competent  masons  crawled  out  u; 
the  structure  and  firmly  secured  it — with  a  wall 
stout  brick  masonry. 

Here  and  there  one  finds  to-day  gaping  holes  in 
groinings  of  Rheims  Cathedral.  But  these  might 
easily  repaired  in  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months 
any  enterprising  builder  and — as  we  shall  see  i: 
moment— are  going  to  be  so  repaired. 

And  I  am  not  so  sure  that  it  is  going  to  lose  even 
former  glory  of  its  softness  and  dimness.  An  archi 
and  an  artist,  who  have  made  a  careful  study  of 
assure  me  that  the  fearful  baptism  of  fire  that  it 
ceiv'ed  has  only  softened  its  harsh,  precise  lines  of  yes 


it  one-fifth  of  her  crop  production.  .  . 
tate  plowing  and  the  planting  of  many 


Only  women  and  decrepit  b easts 
thousands  of  acres  of  released  land 
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rather  thorough  and  precise  in 
struction,  can  do  it. 


Germans,  yet  I  can¬ 
not  escape  entirely 
the  reflection  that  the 
real  memorial  of  their 
fearful  devastation  is 
going  to  remain  in  the 
hearts  of  their  own; 
yea  even  unto  the  third 
and  fourth  and  sixth 
and  eighth  and  tenth 
generation  of  a  folk 
despised  and  rejected 
of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
But  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there.  The 
fact  remains  that 
Rheims  Cathedral,  as 
well  as  the  ruined  city 
around  about  it,  is 
going  to  be  rebuilded; 
as  promptly  as  the 
French  people,  who  are 
their  methods  of  con- 


•  It  is  mellowed.  And  the  cold  gray  of  its  ma- 
••  has  turned  under  fire  and  flame  to  delicate  rose 
xhre  tints  that  will  only  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
aded  church.  For  rebuilded  it  is  going  to  be. 
vebuilded!  says  an  American  woman  of  my  ac- 
itance,  who  has  resided  in  Paris  these  many  years, 
votdd  be  outrageous  even  to  attempt  anything  of 

hen  what  would  you  do?”  I  reply.  "As  it  stands 
it  is  an  extremely  dangerous  structure.  Would 
pend  a  large  sum  of  money  in  partially  pulling  it 
and  then  leave  it  as  a  sort  of  Melrose  Abbey  in 

J  lady  from  the  United  States  indicates  that  this 
wisely  her  idea;  she  wants  to  make  Rheims  Cathe- 
i  magnificent  wreck-even  though  as  it  stands 
v’ it  is  not  even  a  magnificent  wreck— as  a  memorial 

Huns3  '  the  °f  the  unsPeakabIe  barbarity 

iehow  I  do  not  agree  with  her  idea.  Although 
7  soul  I  have  no  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the 


The  plans  for  the  restoration  of  the  Cathedral  are 
definite.  When  I  drove  to  Rheims  early  in  January 
I  found  M.  Deneux,  the  architect  of  the  French  Histor¬ 
ical  Monuments,  which  maintains  a  watchful  care 
over  the  Cathedrals  of  Rheims,  Soissons,  and  Amiens, 
hard  at  work  with  his  plans.  Already  he  was  ordering 
timber  and  tarred  paper  for  the  first  temporary  roofs 
over  the  nave,  the  aisles,  the  crossing,  and  the  chancel. 
After  these  were  on,  the  work  of  placing  a  temporary 
flat  roof  of  concrete  over  the  entire  structure  would 
proceed,  while  other  workmen  would  replace  the  shat¬ 
tered  vaultings  and  the  exquisite  windows.  For,  of  a 
fact,  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  wonderful  stained- 
glass  of  Rheims  Cathedral  has  been  saved  and  to-day 
remains  intact.  The  Cathedral  tapestries  and  the 
sacred  vessels  from  the  altar  were  removed  and  carried 
to  a  place  of  safety  two  days  before  the  Germans 
entered  the  city  in  September,  1914.  The  stained-glass 
windows  were  not  taken  out,  however,  until  March, 
1918.  ^  At  that  time  the  Germans  ceased  using  the 
small  "155”  shells  with  which  they  had  been  content 
up  to  that  time  and  began  firing  the  “305’s.”  It  was 
quite  impossible  to  erect  staging  for  the  removal  of  the 


most  folk  thought  of  it  chiefly  as  a  champ, 
making  city,  as  a  matter  of  fact  but  r 
or  15,000  of  its  125,000  inhabitants  de 
their  livelihood  from  this  industry,  while 
than  60,000  men,  women,  and  children 
more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  textil 
dustries  of  Rheims.  A  rare  town  it  wa 
the  making  of  certain  cotton  and  w< 
fabrics.  Now  the  older  men  of  the  town  s 
their  heads  sadly  as  they  contemplate 
ruined  mills  and  hopelessly  disabled  f 
and  wonder  if  their  rival  city  of  Roub; 
also  fairly  famed  for  its  cotton  and  w< 
textiles — will  profit  by  their  misfort 
Rheims  looks  so  hopeless.  Of  the  fou: 
or  fifteen  thousand  houses  that  formed 
community,  probably  not  more  than  fi 
hundred  are  even  repairable.  And  ev 
calm-hearted,  cool-headed  American 
engineer,  who  visited  it  the  other  day 
tried  to  show  an  easy-going  optimism  ove 
situation,  could  not  see  how  it  could  retur 


A  French  poster  calling  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  work  of  reconstruction 

A  model  plan  for  the  res¬ 
toration  of  a  farm  community 


windows,  and  so  four 
expert  pompiers  from 
the  Paris  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment  were  summoned 
who,  at  great  personal 
risk,  literally  scaled 
the  outer  walls  of  the 
Cathedral  and  care¬ 
fully  removed  the 
precious  glass,  piece 
by  piece.  It  is  this 
glass  that  will  go 
back  with,  of  course, 
a  very  slight  addition 
of  modern,  but  so 
very  slight  that  it  | 
will  take  an  expert  to 
detect  the  difference. 

And  in  a  few  years 
the  former  high- 

pitched  roof  of  the  Cathedral,  with  its  heavy  slates, 
will  be  so  completely  restored  that  the  structure  will 
look  but  little  different  than  in  the  days  before  the  war. 

The  plans  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  of  Rheims, 
itself,  are  far  less  definite.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  con¬ 
cern  to  its  former  residents  just  hov,  quickly  it  can 
return  to  its  former  size  and  prosperity.  For,  while 


some  years  at  least  to  a  population  of  more  than  20 
or  25,000  persons.  That  will  mean  definite  and 
sistent  rebuilding  efforts.  And  it  is  more  than  Hi 
that  hotels  will  precede  factories;  for  Rheims  bids 
to  become  the  tourist  centre  of  Europe  for  many,  m 
years  to  come.  The  ruin  of  the  largest  city  in  Fra 
to  suffer  destruction  can  hardly  fail  to  interest. 


Edward  Hungerford 


When  I  drove  through  the  badly  wrecked  city  of 
oissons  a  little  later  that  same  day,  1  found  that 
ork  already  was  progressing  on  the  restoration  of  two 
ne  houses.  Moreover,  the  reconstruction  was  of  a 
i  prmanent  sort.  The  houses  were  being  rebuilded  of 
|,e  same  whitish  stone — it  really  is  not  stone  at  all 
Jt  a  sort  of  huge  chalky  brick,  treated  with  a  lime 
ilution  to  hold  it  firm — that  originally  was  used  in  their 
instruction.  Workmen  were  beginning  to  tear  at  other 
recked  structures;  in  a  matter  of  months  Soissons 
puld  begin  to  return  to  its  own.  Yet  do  not  imagine 
you  have  in  your  heart  the  hankering  to  see  these 
(ined  cities  of  northern  France  before  they  are  restored 
at  you  are  going  to  be  deprived  of  that  opportunity, 
will  be  many,  many  years  before  they  lose  the 
arful  scars  of  this  great  war.  And  some  of  them  like 
ares,  which  seemingly  have  little  or  no  excuse  for 
(tistence  in  the  years  of  the  future,  never  will  return 
t  existence;  while  others,  like  Lens  for  instance  which 
cerates  the  coal-mines,  will  of  necessity  come  back 
;  hough  not  perhaps  in  the  same  form  or  in  precisely 
te  same  location. 

As  1  write,  the  future  of  some  of  these  former  cities 
i still  being  weighed;  yet  the  future  of  Rheims  is  not 
i  doubt.  I  spoke  of  San  Francisco,  of  Baltimore,  and 
csome  other  badly  scarred  American  cities  that  I  had 
s  n  return,  not  to  their  former  beauty  but  to  a  far 
g  ater  one  to  a  citizen  of  Rheims.  I  expressed  my 
met  that  the  handsome  and  symmetrical  Place  Royale 
nthe  heart  of  the  city— apparently  modelled  upon  the 
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Place  Vendome  in  Paris— would  yet  be  immaculate  and 
beautiful  and  an  unceasing  joy  to  future  generations  of 
its  citizens. 

“Ah,  well  enough,  these  things,”  he  replied.  “But 
there  is  another  thing  that  I  should  really  like  to  see.” 

1  asked  him  what  it  was. 

‘1  should  like  to  see  the  new  Rheims  fashioned  like 
one  of  your  American  cities,”  was  his  astonishingly 
frank  reply.  “It  is  well  enough  to  speak  of  architec¬ 
tural  beauty  but,  after  all,  how  does  it  compare  with 
sanitary  living  conditions,  with  good  sewerage,  with 
good  drinking  water,  with  cleanliness?  These  are  the 
things  in  which  your  American  cities  triumph.  1  have 
seen  them.  And  having  seen  them  I  should  like  to  see 
the  new  Rheims  rejoicing  in  these  things,  as  Hartford 
Lonn.,  or  Rochester,  N.  Y„  rejoices  in  them  ” 

Which  brings  us  directly  against  another  phase  of  the 
rebuilding  of  France:  the  part  that  the  United  States 
is  going  to  play  in  it.  America  is  going  to  do  her  full 
part  in  the  rebuilding  of  France,  but  at  all  times  we 
are  going  to  let  France  do  it  in  her  own  way.  If  the 
Germans  had  swept  across  New  England  we  probably 
should  resent  committees  of  Frenchmen  or  Spaniards 
or  Italians  trying  to  tell  us  how  to  “reconstruct” 
Providence  or  Worcester,  but  we  should  not  resent 
their  interest.  And  if  we  had  given  as  freely  of  our 
men  and  money  as  France  has  given  of  hers  for  the 
redemption  of  the  world,  we  probably  should  greatlv 
appreciate  the  loan  of  both. 

If  you  think  that  I  am  dwelling  overlong  upon  an 


An  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the  problem  of  reconstruction 
bejore  the  French  nation  can  be  gotten  from  this  picture 


unimportant  point,  let  me  tell  you  of  the  woman’s  club 
of — let  us  call  it  Jonesville;  that  is  far  enough  away 
from  the  real  name  to  afford  no  clue.  The  Jonesville 
Women’s  Club  wrote  not  long  ago  to  a  certain  American 
residing  in  Paris,  who  has  been  extremely  interested  in 
the  rebuilding  of  France,  and  generously  offered  to 
“adopt”  a  town.  It  merely  suggested  that,  in  the 
plans  for  rebuilding,  two  or  threeof  the  leading  buildings 
of  Jonesville  be  grouped  around  the  town  plaza  and 
that  the  small  French  city  so  chosen  be  renamed 
“Jonesville.”  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  plan  was 
rejected.  Most  of  the  so-called  “adoption”  plans 
have  had  to  be  rejected.  An  exception  was  in  the  case 
of  the  California  Mission  of  Mrs.  Crocker  and  Miss 
Daisy  Polk,  which  adopted  the  small  village  of  Vitre- 
mont  in  the  Meurthe-et-Moselle  district — a  small  com¬ 
munity  of  but  265  inhabitants — and  restored  almost 
all  of  its  fifty  buildings.  These  women  followed 
French  architecture  and  French  traditions  and  made 
a  success  of  their  experiment. 

Some  of  the  French  cities  outside  of  the  devastated 
sections  have  “adopted”  communities  not  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  the  onrush  of  the  invaders.  St. 
Mihiel — a  name  that  is  apt  to  live  long  in  the  annals  of 
American  history — has  been  thus  adopted  by  Nantes. 
And  the  great  silk-manufacturing  city  of  Lyons  has 


‘‘Here  is  the  deathless  spirit  of  an  indomitable 
the  lack  of  money,  the  lack  of  men — hut  nevertheless 

not  only  taken  St.  Quentin  as  its  especial  province  but 
several  other  communities  as  well. 

And  much  real  work  has  been  accomplished  by  Amer¬ 
icans,  without  either  the  adoption  of  towns  or  the  hurt¬ 
ing  of  the  rather  delicate  sensibilities  of  the  French 
at  this  time.  The  efforts  of  the  Anglo-American 
Friends’  Mission  are  rather  typical.  The  first  work  of 
this  organization  was  in  the  Marne  and  the  Meuse  dis¬ 
tricts  between  Vitry-le-Frangois  and  Bar-le-Duc.  In 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1917,  these  quiet  folk  did 
splendid  work  in  the  Aisne  and  Somme  districts;  and 
already  they  are  planning  a  big  campaign  of  helpfulness 
in  the  field  southwest  of  Verdun. 

Similar  relief  work  was  done  a  little  over  a  year  ago 
by  a  group  of  energetic  young  women  under  the  name 
of  the  Smith  College  Unit.  Their  work  in  some 
twenty-five  communes  in  the  neighborhood  of  Grecourt 
in  the  Somme  district  was  attracting  much  attention 
when  the  last  great  German  drive  completely  over¬ 
whelmed  it,  and  has  forced  much  of  it  to  be  done  en¬ 
tirely  anew.  The  American  Red  Cross,  although  by 
the  very  nature  of  its  organization  and  the  huge  de¬ 
mands  made  upon  it  from  other  quarters  is  unable  to 
take  active  part  in  any  “reconstruction”  or  extensive 
rebuilding  plan,  nevertheless  has  not  lost  sight  of  the 
problem.  More  than  a  year  ago  it  engaged  George 
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people  working  against  odds — the  lack  of  material, 
working.  In  such  a  spirit  of  faith  one  gains  faith” 

B.  Ford,  a  New  York  architect  and  city  planner,  to 
make  a  careful  survey  of  the  entire  situation.  Major 
Ford  has  not  only  done  this  but  has  developed,  through 
French  architects  and  by  working  close  to  French  ideals 
and  traditions,  building  plans  which  are  completely 
at  the  service  of  the  rebuilders  if  they  happen  to  desire 
them.  And  more  recently  Major  Ford  has  made  a 
series  of  map-charts  of  the  devastated  regions  which 
show  in  great  detail  the  locations  of  stone-quarries, 
brick-yards,  gravel-pits,  and  all  the  other  sources  of 
material  which  must  be  gathered  together  for  the 
rebuilding  of  their  cities,  their  towns,  their  farms, 
and  their  highways. 

These  things  are  fairly  impressive.  Yet  do  not  for 
one  moment  imagine  that  the  French  have  been  either 
blind  or  indifferent  to  the  necessities  for  both  aid  and 
definite  plans  for  the  largest  problem  of  rebuilding  that 
any  nation  of  the  earth  has  ever  had  to  face.  While  the 
war  was  in  its  earliest  stages  and  the  Government  itself 
driven  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux  in  anticipation  of  the  fall 
of  the  great  French  capital,  it  began  relief  work  by 
the  appropriation  of  $ 600,000  for  the  immediate  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  invaded  communes  of  the  Marne,  and  at  the 
same  time  incorporated  in  the  1915  budget  the  far 
larger  appropriation  of  S6o,ooo,ooo  for  more  permanent 
forms  of  relief.  These  initial  appropriations  were  fol¬ 


lowed  by  many  others.  The  drain  was  not  only  con¬ 
stant  but  steadily  increasing.  And  yet,  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  repeated  requests  to  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  from  its  own  folk  for  assistance,  that  Government 
began  the  preparation  of  drastic  bills  controlling  the 
planning  of  the  rebuilded  cities;  bills  which  as  I  write 
are  in  the  process  of  being  passed  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

By  November,  1917,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
increasing  activities  of  civilian  work  and  planning  in 
the  war  zone  must  be  brought  under  a  single  head. 
And  so  there  was  created  the  Ministere  de  Blocus  with 
M.  Lebrun,  the  minister,  in  charge,  to  work  out  the 
great  allied  problems  of  relief  and  rebuilding  in  the 
devastated  and  liberated  regions.  The  work  of  this 
department  was  divided  into  four  great  divisions: 
a  general  service  for  the  reorganization  of  local  life, 
for  the  payment  of  war  indemnities  and  the  coordina¬ 
tion  of  public  and  private  relief  agencies;  a  technical 
service  of  reconstruction  and  putting  the  soil  back  into 
a  state  of  use;  an  office  of  agricultural  reconstruction; 
and  one  of  industrial  reconstruction.  Fluge  credits, 
to  be  divided  between  these  functions,  were  then  voted 
by  the  Government.  Since  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
the  Ministry  of  Armament,  with  M.  Loucheur  as  minis¬ 
ter,  has  become  a  Ministry  of  Industrial  Reconstitution 
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France  Faces  Forward 


and  already  is  changing  the  great  new  munition  plants 
of  France  into  industrial  manufactories  and  incidentally 
being  granted  a  new  credit  of  $300,000,000.  France 
is  not  disposed  to  do  these  things  by  halves — not,  at 
least,  as  long  as  her  depleted  purse  still  holds  good. 

But  back  of  the  well-organized  work  of  the  French 
Government,  back  of  such  real  assistance  as  we  Ameri¬ 
cans  may  be  privileged  to  give,  must  stand  at  all 
times  the  desires  and  the  efforts  of  the  French  people 
themselves.  There  is  no  mistaking  these  last.  The 
French  are  a  peculiarly  clannish  and  home-loving 
people.  They  cling  tenaciously  to  their  language, 
their  traditions,  and  their  homes.  If  you  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  this,  go  up  into  French  Canada  some  time  and 
see  how  zealously  the  folk  of  the  Province  of  Quebec 
have  clung  to  their  language  and  their  religion — under 
160  years  of  British  control.  Or  go  down  to  our  little 
Paris  in  the  United  States,  the  ancient  city  of  New 
Orleans.  Then  you  will  understand. 

It  is  because  of  these  strong  national  characteristics 
that  the  heartbeat  of  Rheims  was  kept  alive,  throughout 
the  four  fearful  years  of  its  scourging,  by  nearly  five 
hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  who  endured 
almost  unspeakable  privations  rather  than  leave 
Rheims,  for  it  was  their  home  town.  There  were  few 
houses  in  the  city  that  were  not  completely  destroyed; 
the  entire  population  of  the  city  lived  in  the  basement 
ol  the  commercial  high  school,  where  an  aged  school¬ 
mistress,  Mile.  Fourreaux,  fed  them  with  soup  three 


times  a  day,  literally  with  her  own  hands.  And  she 
confesses  to  having  passed  her  seventieth  birthday. 

And  at  Soissons,  second  only  to  Arras  and  Ypres  and 
Rheims  and  the  rest  of  the  cities  in  the  actual  zones  ol 
the  hardest  fighting,  the  Dufayel  store  kept  open  and 
doing  business.  The  Dufayel  store,  be  it  understood,  is 
about  as  much  part  and  parcel  of  the  average  French 
city,  large  or  small,  as  the  five-and-ten-cent  stores  are 
part  and  parcel  of  the  average  American  city,  large  or 
small.  Only  it  specializes  on  furniture,  furniture  upon 
the  instalment  plan:  “Your  Home  Made  Comfort¬ 
able  for  999  Francs:  Twenty  Francs  Down.  The  Rest 
on  Easy  Weekly  Instalments.” 

The  Dufayel  store  in  Soissons  did  not  sell  much 
furniture  during  the  war.  But  its  orders  were  to  stav 
open  and,  to  the  military  mind  of  the  average  French¬ 
man,  “orders  isorders.”  TheGermans  seemedto  have  an 
especial  hatred  against  that  shop;  perhaps  some  boche,1 
habitat  for  a  time  in  Soissons,  had  been  sued  for  failure, 
to  meet  his  instalments.  At  any  rate  they  kept  re-( 
peatedly  breaking  the  skylights,  to  the  great  annoyance 
of  the  manager.  But  each  time  they  broke  them,  he 
replaced  the  glass.  And  when  they  shivered  plaster- 
dust  down  upon  the  stock,  the  manager  and  his  wife  j 
cleaned  up  the  mess  and  dusted  off  the  price  cards  1 
anew.  And  on  the  day  before  the  signing  of  the  armis-  j 
tice  they  were  in  as  good  shape  as  the  day  after:  which 
means  that  although  most  of  the  tables  and  chairs 
offered  for  sale  lacked  one  leg  or  more,  they  still  were 
for  sale  on  easy  weekly  instalments.  And  what  mat- 
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ing  erected  by  the  French  Government 
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Iters  a  leg  or  two  missing,  anyway?  These  are  the  days 
when  much  of  France  is  going  legless. 

1  speak  of  these  things  because  they  seem  to  show 
to  me  that,  after  all,  France  incarnate  is  partly  be- 
j  cause  there  can  be  no  other  France.  A  spirit  such 
as  this  can  never  die,  but  repeats  itself,  again  and 
again  and  again. 

YOU  will  see  it  constantly,  although  in  many  forms. 

You  will  discover  it  as  1  discovered  it,  sixty  days 
after  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  already  setting  out 
poplar  trees  alongside  the  highroads,  to  replace  those 
which  were  cut  down  to  give  timber  to  France  in  the 
days  of  her  great  adversity.  You  will  find  it  at  Meaux 
and  at  Chateau-Thierry,  where  contractors  began 
rebuilding  the  farm  houses  and  the  barns  even  before 
the  signing  of  the  armistice  and  the  coming  of  peace. 
In  twelve  or  fourteen  farming  villages  south  of  Chalons- 
■  sur-Mame  and  around  Vitry-le-Fran?ois,  the  French 
Government  already  has  organized  cooperative  societies 
for  reconstruction  which,  by  grouping  together  all  the 
property  owners  in  the  villages  and  employing  a  con¬ 
tractor  and  an  architect  in  common,  have  been  able 
to  save  a  great  deal  of  time,  money,  and  duplication 
in  rebuilding,  and  have  been  able  to  secure  from  the 
Government  the  services  of  German  prisoners  and  the 
necessary  dispensations  for  the  prompt  securing  and 
transportation  of  building  materials  of  every  sort. 
In  each  case  these  cooperative  societies  have  received 
the  maximum  advance  of  the  eventual  indemnity— for 
unless  1  am  greatly  mistaken,  Germany  is  going  to  pay 
a  pretty  penny  indeed  to  France — and  in  most  cases 
they  have  started  fundamentally  right — by  first  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  construction  of  their  barns. 

The  technical  service  of  reconstruction  has  placed 
orders  with  private  contractors  throughout  France  for 
25,000  demountable  wooden  houses,  each  with  two  or 
three  rooms  and  a  shed  and  costing  from  $700  to  $1,000. 
Ten  thousand  small  buildings  of  a  similar  general  type 
and  suitable  for  temporary  necessities  at  least  have 
also  been  ordered.  The  Minister  of  the  Liberated 
Regions  is  himself  securing  more  than  75,000  articles 
of  furniture— chairs,  tables,  cupboards,  wardrobes,  and 
the  like — and  is  also  buying  standardized  house-fittings 
— 20,000  exterior  doors,  40,000  interior  doors,  37,000 
windows,  25,000  shutters. 

France  is  not  asleep;  on  the  contrary  she  is  wide 
awake.  Since  first  the  Great  War  began,  she  has  given 
great  consideration  to  the  form  of  her  reconstruction. 
Not  merely  the  material  side  but  the  architectural — 
the  spiritual — was  to  be  considered  and  considered 
carefully. 

France  is  a  civilized  country.  She  has  led  and 
still  leads  the  world  in  the  arts.  The  rest  of  us  follow 
her.  And  she  has  some  rather  definite  and  success¬ 
ful  architectural  ideas  of  her  own.  So  to-day,  instead 
of  merely  being  content  with  the  purchase  of  whole¬ 
sale  quantities  of  houses  and  house-parts,  she  is 
reaping  the  benefit  of  a  cultured  and  definite  plan  of 
development. 

As  far  back  as  the  summer  of  1916,  France  looked 
ahead  to  the  coming  of  peace  and  her  own  recon¬ 


struction  by  organizing  an  exhibition  of  cheap  housing 
which  was  held  in  the  Garden  of  the  Tuileries  in 
Paris.  And  in  the  fall  of  the  following  year  she  organ¬ 
ized,  through  her  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts,  a  competition 
of  architects,  sanitarians,  and  agricultural  experts  for 
the  production  of  better  types  of  farmhouses  and  of 
town  buildings  of  every  sort. 

Nor  has  she  been  content  to  stop  even  here.  Since 
the  war  all  but  engulfed  her  she  has  had  the  courage 
and  the  prescience  to  organize  a  society  whose  special 
province  it  is  to  plan  for  the  rebuilding  of  her  lost  cities. 
This  society  already  has  made  full  studies  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  plans  for  Albert,  Arras,  and  some 
other  towns.  It  has  recently  collaborated  with  the 
Mayor  and  the  Council  of  Chauny  to  hold  a  large  com¬ 
petition  for  plans  for  the  improvement  of  that  com¬ 
munity. 

In  agricultural  and  in  industrial  lines,  as  well,  France 
is  preparing  and  preparing  vigorously  for  her  rebirth. 
In  this,  the  spring  of  1919,  she  is  preparing,  and  again 
preparing  most  definitely,  for  the  immediate  plow¬ 
ing  and  the  planting  of  many  thousands  of  acres 
of  released  land.  It  is  a  fact,  not  generally  known, 
that  although  France  lost  about  one-seventh  of  her 
area  to  the  invaders,  she  lost  in  that  area  about  one- 
fifth  of  her  crop  production.  Nor  was  it  possible,  even 
as  she  regained  her  precious  acres,  to  put  them  im¬ 
mediately  to  work  producing  food  for  her  hungry  mil¬ 
lions. 

For  one  thing  food  production  primarily  needs 
man-power  and  secondarily  horse-power.  Until  very 
recently  both  of  these  have  been  extremely  scarce  in 
the  Land  of  the  Lily.  Men  fought  or  made  munitions. 
And  horses,  worth  anywhere  from  $1,000  and  upward 
each,  were  needed  in  the  army.  Only  women  and 
the  older  children  and  decrepit  beasts  could  be  spared 
for  the  farm  work. 

This  situation  is  now  changing.  As  I  write  the 
French  Army  is  being  demobilized,  very  slowly  but 
very  surely.  And  already  the  markets  of  Paris  begin 
to  show  a  very  slight  relief.  And  industry,  too — the 
entire  wide  range  of  manufactories  of  every  sort— begin 
to  show  that  France  is  coming  back.  It  would  be 
foolish — more  than,  that,  cruel — to  repeat  assertions 
that  France  is  asleep. 

France  asleep? 

Never! 

She  is  awake  and  alert  to  her  opportunity.  If  she 
had  been  otherwise  I  could  not  have  called  her  France 
reincarnate. 

RANCE  reincarnate! 

More  than  a  mere  phrase  is  this,  more  than  phrases 
and  conditions:  Here  is  the  indomitable  and  deathless 
spirit  of  an  indomitable  people,  working  against  great 
odds — the  lack  of  material,  the  lack  of  money,  the  lack 
of  men — but  nevertheless  working.  In  such  a  spirit 
of  faith  one  gains  faith.  And  gains  understanding. 
And  perhaps  begins  to  fully  appreciate  a  nation  which, 
despite  our  frequent  protestations  of  a  historic  and  a 
common  bond  of  understanding,  we  really  have  under¬ 
stood  and  appreciated  none  too  well. 


WE  WANT  TO 
GO  HOME 
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Author  of  "Our  Navy  at  Work,”  "Triumph,"  etc. 


THE  endless  troop  train  had  come  to  one  of  its 
cryptic  six-hour  stops  at  a  siding,  “nowhere” 
in  France.  Seen  from  the  hesitant  windows 
of  our  express,  it  filled  the  foreground  of  a  sodden  land¬ 
scape,  gray,  dispirited.  Overhead  the  sky  hung  low 
and  wet.  Against  the  horizon  were  a  few  despondent 
trees.  The  flat  fields  flaunted  an  unhealthy  green; 
they  looked  like  swamps.  And  the  siding  had  been 
roughly  constructed  over  a  slough  of  mud. 

The  troop  train  was  composed  of  freight  cars  full  of 
men.  There  were  box  cars  and  flat  cars.  The  former 
sort  had  verminous  straw  on  their  floors  and  sometimes 
a  rude  bench  or  two,  without  any  backs,  and,  very  oc- 


“You  think  you  are  going  straight  aboard  ship. 
You  aren’t.  You’re  going  to  a  barracks  to  WAIT” 


casionally,  a  trench  helmet  doing  duty  as  a  charcoal 
stove.  The  flat  cars  bore  scarred  and  camouflaged 
cannon  and  portable  kitchens — not  working.  But  both 
sorts  of  cars  swarmed  with  men. 

They  were  clad  in  khaki  with  khaki-colored  straw 
bound  round  their  feet  and  ankles  after  the  manner  of 


Russian  peasants,  and  they  had  khaki-colored  mud  on 
their  faces.  They  packed  the  doorways,  crouched 
under  the  kitchens,  sought  below  the  guns  such  shelter 
as  could  there  be  found  from  the  fine,  grim,  slow- 
descending  rain. 

They  were  in  the  midst  of  a  long  desolation  typical 
of  that  hope  deferred  which  was  making  their  hearts 
sick;  but  they  were  American  soldiers  and,  being  Amer¬ 
ican  soldiers,  they  sang.  I  heard  a  part  of  their  im¬ 
provised  song;  I  have  filled  in  the  gaps.  It  began 
and  ended  with  an  imitation  of  the  reveille,  and  went 
something  like  this: 

We  want  to  go  home — 

We  want  to  go  home— 

We  want  to  go  home  to-day! 

When  the  fighting’s  done,  my  dear, 

What’s  the  use  of  waiting  here? 

Must  we  stop  another  year — 

Another  year  away? 

Don’t  you  think  we’ve  done  our  bit? 

Don’t  you  think  it’s  time  to  quit? 

We  are  getting  tired  of  it! 

And  we  want  to  go  home — 

We  want  to  go  home — 

We  want  to  go  home  TO-DAY ! 

I  was  on  my  way  from  Chaumont,  the  headquarters 


One  of  the  few  rays  of  light  in  the  dreary  wait  at 
the  port  is  the  canteen  and  the  Red  Cross  workers 


of  the  A.  E.  F.,  to  Tours,  the  headquarters  of  the 
A.  E.  F’s  S.  O.  S.,  (or  Service  of  Supplies);  but  that 
journey  was  part  of  a  far  longer  one  intended  to  include 
a  view  of  pretty  much  all  the  vast  territory  throughout 
which  American  troops  are  being  collected  preparatory 
to  shipping  them  back  to  the  only  place  on  earth  where 
they  want  to  be.  What  I  have  described  above  is 
merely  one  of  a  score  of  similar  pictures  that  the  tra¬ 
veler  may  see  almost  anywhere  in  that  area.  Those 
bedraggled,  singing  men,  gallant  survivors  of  a  victori¬ 
ous  army,  had  been  ordered  out  of  their  billets  in  roof¬ 
less  cottages  along  the  old  front  about  a  week  before. 
They  had  been  put  on  that  train  and  they  still,  with  the 
optimism  of  the  rank-and-file,  believed  that  the  train 
would  eventually  take  them  to  a  port  wherefrom  they 
would  immediately  embark  for  home. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  probably  had  ahead  of  them 
— if  they  followed  the  usual  routine — at  least  half  a 
month  of  just  such  waiting  as  this  in  the  chilly  wet,  the 
oozing  mud,  the  dreary  atmosphere  of  a  world’s  end. 

For  you  can’t  gather  together  a  scattered  army  and 
ship  it  away  over  night.  There  are,  under  military 
regulations,  a  thousand  things  that  must  be  done  first. 
Shattered  units  must  be  reassembled;  some  must  be 
assigned  for  further  foreign  service;  millions  of  papers 
have  to  be  made  out,  billions  of  articles  accounted  for. 
Our  Army  transport  officers  vow  that  they  are  working 
at  their  task  night  and  day;  but  they  are  working,  it 
seems,  with  a  diminished  tonnage  at  their  command 
and  in  a  country  the  railways  of  which  have  been  shaken 
by  four  years  of  war. 


“You  boys  can’t  go  with  this 
outfit.  IV e’ re  going  home!” 


“It  took  the  United  States  eighteen  months  to  get 
these  men  over  here,  ”  was  the  way  a  major  of  the  S.  O.  S 
staff  put  it  to  me,  “and  that  was  considered  a  triumph 
of  speed  and  efficiency.  Why  should  we  be  expected 
to  perform  an  even  greater  miracle  now?” 

Some  sort  of  miracle  is,  of  course,  going  to  be  worked, 
for  are  we  not,  above  everything  else,  a  nation  of 
magicians?  One  of  that  little  group  of  naval  officers 
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which  has  complete  charge  of  the  transports  since  the 
Army  reluctantly  surrendered  them  told  me: 

“By  late  spring  we  shall  be  shipping  120,000  men  a 
month.  By  midsummer  we  shall  be  shipping  1 50,000.” 

But  meantime  the  men  want  to  go  home.  They 
“want  to  go  home  to-day.”  Ours  is  not  an  army  of 
professional  soldiers,  and  therein  lies  a  deal  of  our  pride 
in  it.  These  men  are  workers  that  came  over  here  to  do 
a  necessary  job  and,  now  that  this  job  has  been  done, 
they  want  to  get  back  for  Sunday,  please,  and  put  their 
slippered  feet  close  to  the  fire,  the  sporting  supplement 
in  their  hands,  and  their  wife  and  children  not  far  away. 
They  were  engaged  to  fight,  and  they  fought-  how 
well  you  know.  But,  the  fighting  being  over,  it  is  hard 
for  them  to  see  anv  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
shipped  back  at  once— and  that  it  is  hard  is  entirely 
human.  Nobody  rebels  but  everybody  is  homesick; 
even  the  officers  are  not  immune. 

You  people  back  home  that  get  delighted  and  delight¬ 
ing  letters  from  your  menfolk  over  here— letters  that 
radiate  assurance  of  a  quick  return  to  you,  because 
“We’ve  had  our  entrainment  orders” — mustn’t  suppose 
that  entrainment  is  too  directly  connected  with  em¬ 
barkation.  What,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  happens  when 
a  unit  is  slated  for  home?  Here  is  the  way  the  process 
was  described  to  me  by  a  doughboy  who  had  passed 
almost  to  its  last  stage: 

“  You  get  all  your  stuff  together  and  leave  your  billets 
good*  and  early,  so’s  to  be  ready  for  the  train.  You 
march  to  the  station,  perhaps  ten  miles  through  the 
mud.  You’re  on  time  for  the  train,  all  right;  you  re 
ahead  of  it.  There  isn’t  any  train  there.  And  there 
•  isn’t  anything  else— no  heat;  no  eats;  more’n  likely,  no 
canteen.  You’ve  got  to  stand  around.  You’ve  got 
to  stand  around  for  hours. 

Every  time  a  dinky  shifter 
comes  up  the  track,  you  think 
it’s  the  train;  you  never  get 
used  to  false  alarms.  So  you 
wait.  And  you  wait.  And 
then  you  wait  some  more. 

They  won’t  let  you  leave  the 
station;  if  you  did,  you  might 
miss  the  train.  1  guess  they 
think  we’re  so  anxious  to 
stay  in  France  that  we  might 
desert. 

“Then  it  begins  to  get 
dark;  and  whenever  it  begins 
to  get  dark  in  France,  it  be¬ 
gins  to  rain.  The  bone-dry 
movement  ’ll  never  have  a 
ghost  of  a  show  in  France. 

"  Along  about  seven  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  they  start  to 
shunt  some  freight  cars  our 
way.  They  make  up  the 
train.  Then  they  find  they’ve 
done  it  wrong  and  do  it  all 
over  again.  Then  they 
make  it  up  a  third  time 
just  for  luck.  We  get  in; 


don’t  do  it  right;  have  to  get  out  and  in  again.  After 
that,  the  train  lies  around  for  half  the  night,  trying  to 
get  up  the  courage  to  start.  And  once  it’s  started,  it 
stops;  and  once  it  stops,  it  takes  hours  to  get  the 
courage  to  start  again. 

“That  sort  of  thing  goes  on  for  three  or  four-days— 
three  or  four  days  with  sometimes  something  to  eat 
and  sometimes  not.  Then  we  lie  in  a  railroad-yard 
for  another  day.  Then  we’re —  Where  d’  you  think 
we  are  then?  At  the  port?  Not  us!  We  re  due  for  a 
march  to  a  sort  of  mud-hole  that  s  a  kind  of  concentra¬ 
tion-camp.  We’re  three  hundred  miles  and  one  month 
away  from  the  ship.” 

They  are  not  inspiring  places,  those  camps.  You 
remember  gray-haired  G.  A.  R.  veterans  telling  of  the 
unexampled  mud  of  Virginia  in  the  Civil  War;  I  should 
like  to  have  one  of  them  take  a  look  at  the  mud  here¬ 
abouts  and  then,  if  he  survived  the  shock,  make  a 
comparison.  The  officers  have  nothing  to  do  but  think 
of  things  for  the  enlisted  men  to  do  in  order  not  to  be 
idle,  and  the  enlisted  men  have  nothing  to  do  except 
what  the  officers,  whose  ingenuity  isn’t  boundless, 
invent  for  them — nothing  to  do  except  that  and  to 
wonder  why  they  have  to  do  it. 

I  remember  a  part  of  the  — th  Division.  The  — th 
is  the  sorest  division  in  France,  because  it  never  quite 
got  into  the  fighting.  It  was  always  just  on  the  edge 
of  things;  it  had  all  of  the  hardships  and  none  of  the 
glory.  Everybody  that  knows  it  knows  that  it  would 
have  given  a  good  account  of  itself  if  ever  it  had  been 
given  a  chance,  but  the  chance  never  came,  and  now 
I  saw  it  sitting  in  the  mud,  waiting  to  go  home  as  it  had 
waited  so  long  to  fight — and  about  as  hopelessly. 
Some  of  the  men  were  trying  to  play  football  in  the  mud 

— mud  ten  inches  deep. 

At  camps  near  Bourges, 
Nevers,  and  Le  Mans — at  a 
dozen  or  more  camps — the 
men  are  collected,  and  one 
camp  is  the  replica  of  the 
others.  Only  such  as  one 
sees  at  St.  Aignan  and  in  the 
Dijon  district  are  exceptions. 

Dijon  is  in  the  Cote  d’  Or, 
the  golden  land,  but  there  is 
very  little  that  is  golden 
about  it  now.  It  is  a  vast 
hospital  centre  and  crowded 
with  broken  units  and  units 
remade.  There  are  days 
when  you  look  with  curi¬ 
osity  at  any  man,  save  the 
doctors,  who  is  not  a 
wounded  man.  It  is  a  dis¬ 
trict  to  go  to  if  you  want  to 
hear  stories  of  valor  and  see 
the  price  of  victory,  but  it  is 
not  a  place  for  pleasant 
dreams. 

St.  Aignan  is  worse.  St. 
Aignan  is  a  reassignment 
station,  where  men  are  taken 


A" MODERN  ARABIAN 
NIGHT’S  TALE 


TJ/'HEN  General  Allenby  was  driving  north 
across  the  bare  hills  of  Palestine,  making 
be  spectacular  plunge  that  gave  Jerusalem  ‘and 
Damascus  back  into  Christian  hands,  when  Allied 
'roops  were  retrieving  Jerusalem  from  the  Turks, 
light  hundred  years  after  the  Crusaders,  the  whole 
right  flank  of  the  English  Army — do  you  realise 
it? — was  guarded  by  Arabian  troops.  IVhile 
English  infantry  and  cavalry,  English  machine 
guns  and  airplanes  pushed  north  in  the  center, 
Arabians — inured  to  the  desert  and  advancing 
with  camel  trains — were  attacking  on  the  right 
and  herding  the  enemy  within  so  constricted  an 
area  that  their  surrender  quickly  followed.  Mr. 
IVilliam  G.  Shepherd  will  tell  in  the  July  Red 
Cross  Magazine  the  wonderfully  dramatic  story 
of  the  Prince  of  Hedja{.  It  reads  like  an  Arabian 
Night’s  tale — as  it  rightfully  should.  The  burn¬ 
ing  sands,  the  saving  camels,  the  narrow-streeted 
mysterious  towns  old  as  the  hills  themselves,  the 
customs  of  the  Orient — all  are  involved  in  a 
statecraft  that  turned  Arabia  to  the  Allied 
cause  and  made  new  history  along  the  R  d  Sea. 


and  kept  pending  the 
day  when  they  will  be 
well  enough  to  return 
to  their  commands,  or 
else  be  pronounced  too 
ill  to  go  anywhere  but 
home.  Such  places 
have  to  be  in  war  and 
after  war,  but  nothing 
can  make  them  cheer¬ 
ful,  and  when  there  is 
an  unexpected  influx 
they  can  give  lessons 
to  London  in  the  art  of 
overcrowding. 

“The  worst  of  the 
thing  is  that  there 
won’t  be  any  of  the 
hero  stuff  for  us  when 
we  do  get  back,”  said 
a  wan  artilleryman. 

He  was  recovering 
from  pneumonia;  his 
lungs  had  been  tapped, 
the  wound  was  in¬ 
fected,  and  he  will 
never  be  a  whole  man 
again.  “You  know 
howr  it  is:  ‘What’s  the 
matter  with  you,  my 
poor  feilow?  Where 
were  you  shot?’  And  when  you  say  you  weren't 
shot:  Oh,  he  wasn’t  hit  at  all;  he’s  only  been  sick.’ 
That’s  back  home.  Over  here,  of  course,  people 
understand,  but  you’ll  have  to  have  been  wounded 
if  you  want  a  fuss  made  over  you  at  home.” 

Perhaps  that  artilleryman  was  too  cynical;  one  hopes 
so.  But  a  somewhat  similar  view  of  the  case  was  given 
me  by  a  Negro  in  uniform  at  a  base  port.  He  said: 

“Ah’m  a  volunteer,  Ah  am.  When  we-all  went  to 
war,  Ah  enlisted  fust  off.  Ah  was  bawn  a  fightin’  man 
—been  fightin’  all  mah  life,  ’most:  fist,  club  er  razor, 
it  was  all  the  same  to  me — so  Ah  thought  Ah  ote’s 
well  lend  mah  talent  to  mah  country,  en  Ah  volunt  ered. 
Right  off  Ah  did.  An’,  boss,  what  d’  yo’  think  they 
done  to  me?  They  set  me  to  unloadin’  ship,  they  did, 
en  Ah  ain’t  been  doin’  nothin’  else  since  Ah  come  here. 
Fight?  Ah  ain’t  fit  nobody,  ’cept  ’bout  ten  other 
niggers  en  mebbie  a  hundred  er  so  o’  these  here  A-rabs, 
en  that  was  only  jest  to  keep  mah  han’  in,  as  you’  mote 
say.  Ah  ain’t  kickin’;  Ah  wants  to  do  mah  duty  by 
mah  country,  but  bein’  bawn  a  fightin’-man,  Ah’d  a 
laked  to  fight.’ 

A  homesick  Negro  soldier  sought  an  army  surgeon: 

“Cap’n,”  he  said,  “Ah’d  like  fo’  to  be  sent  home  right 
smart.  Ah’m  a  sick  man,  Ah  am.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  asked  the  surgeon. 

“Well,  suh,  dere’s  sompin’  wrong  wif  mah  haid.” 

“Wrong  with  your  head?  What  do  you  mean? 
Been  knocked  on  it?” 

“No,  suh,  not  since  I  got  done  fightin’  Ah  aint 
been  knocked  on  it.” 


“Then  you  mean 
you  have  a  headache?" 

“No,  suh;  not  ’sactly 
a  headache,  suh.” 

“  Eyes  gone  wrong?” 
“No,  suh,  ’tain’t 
mah  eyes  nuther.” 

“Then  what  do  you 
mean  by  saying  there’s 
something  wrong  with 
your  head?” 

“Well,  suh,  it’s  this 
away.  Jes’  befo’  the 
armistice,  they  was 
need  fo’  some  extra 
ord’lies  on  a  hospital 
ship;  en  the  ord’lies 
was  to  be  took  home 
on  that  ship,  takin’ 
care  of  the  wounded 
ab’od  her,  en  they  did 
say’s  how  them  ord’lies, 
once  they  got  to  the 
other  side,  was  to  be 
transferred  to  a  hos¬ 
pital  right  back  there 
at  home  ’n  not  fer  to 
come  over  here  no  mo’. 
Right  back  home  they 
was  to  stay;  en  Ah  had 
a  chance  to  git  a  job  es 
one  o’  them  there  ord’lies,  but,  thinkin’  they  was  to  be 
a  lot  mo’  of  the  war,  Ah  wouldn’t  take  the  job.  No, 
suh.  Ah  ’lected  to  stay  here — en  right  nex’  day  that 
there  armistice  was  signed,  en  Ah  been  stuck  in  the  mud 
ever  since.  Now,  Cap’n,  Ah  leave  it  to  yo  :  Ah  had 
a  chance  to  go  home  en  Ah  didn’t  tak’  it,  so  there  sure 
mus’  be  sompin’  wrong  wif  mah  haid!” 

The  Army,  however,  is  no  respecter  of  personal  in¬ 
clinations.  In  the  nature  of  things,  what  an  army 
respects  is  rank  and  rank  onh  and  not  always  rank. 
For  don’t  suppose  that  the  long,  long  trail  homeward 
is  being  made  much  easier,  or  that  it  is  being  made  a 
bit  shorter,  for  the  officers  than  for  the  men.  It  isn  t. 
The  officers  have  their  troubles,  too. 

I  recall  two  examples:  they  are  two  big  camps  at  a 
place  not  so  far  from  Tours.  Each  camp  is  surrounded 
by  a  stockade,  and  each  stockade  is  topped  by  a  couple 
of  lines  of  barbed  wire.  The  inmates  of  those  camps 
are  not  permitted  to  leave  the  muddy  precincts  save 
upon  rarely  given  special  passes.  They  are  formed 
into  military  units;  they  are  said  to  be  put  through 
daily  drills;  there  is  even  a  rumor  that  they  have  to 
police  their  own  quarters.  One  of  these  camps  is 
peopled  only  by  commissioned  officers  up  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  rank  of  captain,  the  other  only  by  officers 
from  the  rank  of  major  up. 

“What,”  1  asked,  “was  the  prevailing  offense!” 

“Offense?”  I  was  answered.  “These  officers  aren’t 
under  arrest.  They  aren’t  charged  with  any  offense. 
They’re  just  detached  officers  waiting  to  be  sent  home. 

I I  must  be  particularly  hard  on  the  second  lieutenants ! 


“Then  it  begins  to  rain.  The  hone-dry 
movement  will  never  have  a  show  in  France” 
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It  is  hard,  of  course,  on  everybody — the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  of  waiting — but  the  hardest  part  is,  as  I  have  in¬ 
timated,  the  fact  that  there  is  so  little  to  do.  The  Army 
of  Occupation  in  German  territory  calls  itself  the  Army 
of  No  Occupation;  what  the  Army  in  France  calls  itself 
becomes,  when  the  days  are  very  long  and  very  wet, 
and  the  mud  gets  deeper  and  deeper,  not  a  subject  for 
print. 

“And,”  said  one  soldier,  “it’s  not  over  even  when 
I  your  unit  gets  to  the  base  port.  You  get  out  of  your 
train  there  and  think  of  course  you’re  going  straight 
aboard  ship.  You  aren’t.  You’re  going  to  a  barracks 
to  do  a  little  more  waiting — about  two  weeks  of  it. 
I’ve  heard  it  said  that  war  develops  the  manly  virtues, 
like  obedience  and  bravery  and  even  initiative;  but  I’ll 
tell  you  what  this  sort  of  peace  develops — it  develops 
patience!” 

At  one  of  those  gloomy  barracks  in  a  French  port 
there  were  recently  six  thousand  men.  They  had  come 


of  a  sudden,  and  therefore  no  recreation  promoters  had 
preceded  them.  Throughout  the  long,  wet  days  and 
the  still  longer  and  wetter  twilights,  there  was  nothing 
for  those  men  to  do  beyond  the  now  purely  formal 
occupations  enforced  by  military  routine.  Life  be¬ 
came  daily  more  unbearable,  more  of  a  deadly  bore.  At 
last,  when  the  gloom  seemed  about  to  become  unbear¬ 
able,  one  man,  who  had  managed  to  get  leave  to  visit  the 
neighboring  town,  returned  with  a  triumphant  find: 
he  had  managed  to  secure  a  gramophone  and  a  single 
record  for  it. 

The  gramophone  was  well  worn,  and  the  name 
of  the  piece  of  music  had  been  scratched  off  the 
record,  but  that  mattered  little.  The  machine  was 
set  up,  the  disk  put  in  place,  and  the  crank  turned 
in  the  presence  of  a  great  crowd  of  soldiers  sick  with 
nostalgia. 

Then  that  gramophone  started  to  play  its  only  tune. 

It  was  “  Home,  Sweet  Home!” 


The  last  step — checking  up  the  papers  of  a  doughboy  at  St. 
Naiaire,  France  as  he  is  about  to  hoard  the  transport 


Responding  to  the  can  of  country 

with  the  same  zeal  that  sent  their 
brothers  smashing  through  the  Hindenburg 
line,  the  thousands  of  American  nurses 
who  entered  war  service  wrote  one  of  the 
most  glorious  pages  of  the  grim  story  of  the 
World  War.  In  camp,  on  the  transports, 
just  behind  the  firing  line  and  in  the  hospi¬ 
tals,  nurses,  recruited  through  the  American 
Red  Cross,  toiled  with  amazing  courage  and 
untiringly  for  the  men  broken  in  battle  or 
stricken  with  tne  plagues  that  follow  the 
wake  of  war.  All  won  the  incalculable 
affection  and  gratitude  of  the  soldiers  and 
those  waifs  of  war,  the  refugees,  and  some  the 
decorations  of  Governments,  but  scores 
paid  for  their  devotion  with  their  lives. 

A  sacred  constellation  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-four  gold  stars  on  the  service  flag 
of  the  Department  of  Nursing  of  the  Amer- 
’  ican  Red  Cross  at  Washington  is  the  silent 
token  of  the  supreme  sacrifice.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  names  of  two  hundred  American 
women  will  have  been  represented  upon  it. 


Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Weimann,  of  H ad¬ 
don  Heights,  N.  J .,  was  assigned  to  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps  in  June,  igi8, 
and  was  soon  sent  overseas.  She 
died  on  November  6,  igi8,  while 
serving  at  Base  Hospital  No.  48 


Miss  Frances  IV.  Moescben,  of  New 
York  City,  enlisted  as  a  nurse  and  was 
assigned  overseas  in  February,  igiy. 
She  served  a  year  and  a  half,  and  died 
of  pneumonia  at  the  Red  Cross  M ilitary 
Hospital  No.  5  on  September,  7,  igi8 


Miss  Anna  Mariea  McMullen  of 
Allentown,  Pa.,  joined  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps  and  was  assigned  to  Camp  Lewis, 
American  Lake,  IVashington.  She  died 
in  foreign  service  on  October  6,  igi8, 
of  pneumonia  following  influenza 


Death  came  to  American  nurses  in  many 
forms.  Striving  against  almost  hopeless 
odds  to  check  the  epidemic  of  influenza, 
nearly  a  hundred  nurses  succumbed  to  the 
scourge.  Many  more  were  victims  of  the 
disease  when  it  raged  in  the  war  zone.  Min¬ 
istering  to  the  wounded  in  airplane  raids  in 
F ranee,  others  were  killed  by  H  un  ruthlessness. 

But  the  American  nurse  who  gave  her  lite 
to  the  cause  of  Liberty  did  not  die  in  vain. 
Into  the  shadowy  beyond  there  went  with 
her  the  prayers  and  murmurs  of  gratitude 
of  those  she  succored.  High  military  lead¬ 
ers  gave  their  word  of  praise  for  faithfulness 
that  never  faltered,  while  in  many  saddened 
homes  there  is  imperishable  pride. 

“  1  am  sending  a  picture  of  our  daughter, 
our  soldier  girl,  who  made  the  supreme  sac¬ 
rifice,  at  Vichy,  France,”  wrote  a  father  of 
one.  In  the  hearts  of  others  bereaved  this 
simple,  loving,  proud  tribute  finds  silent 
echo,  while  a  great  Nation  gives  thanks  to  the 
Almighty  for  her  patriotic  daughters  whose 
obedience  to  duty  defied  even  death  i 


Miss  Hattie  Raithel,  of  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado,  was  sent  as  a  member  of  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps  to  the  Base  Hospital,  St. 
Anne’s  Road,  Tottenham,  London.  She 
contracted  influenza  from  her  soldier  pa¬ 
tients  and  died  on  November  2,  igi8. 


Miss  Lucy  N.  Fletcher ,.  of  Boston, 
enlisted  for  war  service,  and  almost 
immediately  was  sent  to  France  with 
Base  Hospital  Unit  No.  6. 
There  she  died  of  spinal  men¬ 
ingitis  on  November  6,  iqi8 


Miss  Lydia  Detweiler  Shrope,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  enrolled  with  the  Red  Cross  for 
foreign  service  in  1915  and  was  as¬ 
signed  to  Unit  No.  1,  at  La  Panne,  Bel¬ 
gium.  She  contracted  tuberculosis, 
and  died  July  14,  19U’  at  Fort  Bayard 


Right  —  Miss  Frances 
Bartlett,  the  “soldier- 
girl"  in  the  text  of  the 
article,  came  from 
Andover,  Maine.  She 
served  at  Base  Hospital 
No.  1 15,  and  died  at 
Vichy,  France,  October 
16,  1918 


Left  —  Miss  Curry 
Desha  Breckenridge, 
of  Chicago,  sailed  for 
France  in  1915,  and 
was  attached  to  the 
American  Ambulance 
Corps.  Miss  Brecken¬ 
ridge  died  in  June, 
1918 


The  Misses  Ruth  V.  and  Viola  E.  Lundholm,  sisters,  were 
graduates  of  the  Samuel  Merritt  Training  School ,  Oakland,  CaL, 
their  home  city.  They  were  assigned  to  overseas  duty  at  the 
same  time,  and  sailed  on  the  same  boat.  Both  were  stricken 
with  pneumonia.  Miss  Viola  died  on  October  1  ith,  Miss 
Ruth  on  October  iyth  at  Base  Hospital  No.  33.  They  were 
buried  in  the  Magdalen  Hill  Cemetery,  Winchester,  England 


“Yet  fraternization  between  the  soldiers  and  German  civilian 
population  is  prohibited  and  the  prohibition  prohibits  in  public’’ 


THE  DOUGHBOY  ON  TOP 
OF  THE  WORLD 

By  William  Allen  White 

Illustrated,  by  J.  Henry 


THE  doughboy  needs 
definition.  He  is  not 
merely  the  American 

private  soldier,  though  technically  the  term  “dough¬ 
boy”  is  used  to  describe  the  private;  but  because  the 
American  private  soldier  and  his  officers  from  corporal 
to  general  come  from  one  walk  of  life,  and  represent 
one  opinion  about  the  cosmos,  the  word  “doughboy” 
may  be  used  to  designate  any  American  soldier.  There 
is  no  difference  of  opinion  in  the  officers’  mess,  in  the 


never  better  shown. 


noncoms’  mess,  and  in  the 
mess  of  the  private  soldier. 
Unanimity  in  opinion  was 
And  when  the  song  rollicks: 


“And  it’s  O  boy, 

It  took  the  doughboy 

To  hang  the  wash  on  the  Hindenburg  line.” 

it  means  the  whole  outfit,  including  the  telephone  girls. 
Now  while  these  lines  are  written  the  doughboy  is 
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sitting  on  top  of  the  world  swinging  his  feet!  And  the 
particular  top  of  the  world  graced  by  his  presence  at 
the  moment  is  the  Rhineland  in  Germany.  Something 
like  a  half  million  doughboys,  mostly  in  the  Third 
Army,  are  up  in  the  Rhine  country — in  Rhenish 
Prussia  to  be  exact — and  they  are  having  the  time  of 
their  young  lives.  In  the  meantime,  because  they  are 
enjoying  themselves,  a  story  is  going  about  Europe,  and 
perhaps  may  have  come  to  America,  that  these  boys 
are  being  converted  by  the  Germans  to  German  ideals; 
that  American  soldiers  are  being  confused  about  the 
right  and  wrong  of  the  war.  The  story  is  absurd;  but 
it  has  its  basis  in  fact,  if  not  in  truth.  And  it  may  be 
well  to  consider  the  facts. 

FOR  nearly  a  year  the  majority  of  the  American  Army 
had  been  quartered  in  France.  For  at  least  six 
months  practically  all  our  troops  had  been  living  in 
France.  Moreover,  they  had  been  living  in  that  part  of 
France  broken  by  war.  The  towns  were  ruined  wherein 
the  boys  were  billeted.  The  houses  were  battered  and 
the  boys  slept  rolled  in  their  blankets  on  floors  in  barns, 
in  garrets,  in  deserted  houses.  And  as  the  men  came 
nearer  and  nearer  the  front,  the  wreck  of  France  became 
more  and  more  nearly  complete  and  they  felt  it  more 
keenly  in  their  loss.  They  could  no  longer  have  even 
barns  and  haystacks  and  attics;  they  burrowed  in 
cellars  and  dug-outs  and  abris.  Vermin  infested  them; 
the  civilians,  the  men  say,  were  as  broken  as  the  houses 
about  them.  Their  men  were  gone,  mostly  crippled  or 
dead  or  lost.  The  business  of  the  towns  in  which  the 
Americans  stopped  was  chaos.  The  few  remaining 
civilians  lived  off  the  soldiers — perhaps  British  or 
French  or  Portuguese  or  American — passing  through  the 
towns.  There  was  no  other  commerce.  The  American 
soldier  had  money  to  burn.  He  was  paid  vastly  better 
than  any  other  soldier  that  came  to  the  French  villages 
and,  of  course,  American  standards  of  living  are  higher 
than  the  standards  of  any  other  soldier.  He  wanted 
more  and  he  was  willing  to  pay  more.  The  commerce 
of  France  being  broken,  the  political  organization  of  the 
towns  being  shattered,  and  the  commerce  of  the  whole 
land  crippled,  commercial  anarchy  followed  naturally 
as  the  handmaiden  of  war  in  the  French  villages;  and 
when  the  freehanded  American  soldier  came  bowling 
along  willing  to  part  with  his  money,  up  went  the 
prices.  And  sometimes  the  prices  remained  up  and 
are  still  up.  And  sometimes  prices  were  regulated 
at  the  little  French  stores  in  the  battered  towns,  much 
as  lawyers  and  doctors  in  America  regulate  their  prices, 
charging  according  to  the  ability  of  the  client  to  pay. 
So  often  there  were  two  prices — the  American  price 
and  the  French  price.  The  American  soldier  had 
thirty-six  dollars  a  month  if  he  was  a  buck  private, 
and  the  French  soldiers  had  but  a  few  pennies  a  day. 
And  each  must  eat.  But  the  two-price  system,  where 
it  prevailed,  angered  the  American  soldier.  He  felt 
that  he  had  come  to  France  to  save  France  from  the 
Huns,  and  being  young,  rather  more  in  his  twenties  than 
anywhere  else,  he  expressed  his  mind.  He  used  the 
“short  and  simple”  language  of  the  poor!  And  his 
grouch  fed  itself  with  expression.  All  the  conditions 


of  life  in  France  were  hard  for  the  soldier  last  year 
Sleeping,  eating,  fighting,  travelling,  bleeding,  dying— 
all  were  hard.  And  men  in  their  twenties,  “single  men 
in  barracks  most  unusually  like  you,”  are  prone  to 
blame  their  environment  for  hardships  which  rise  in 
spite  of  the  environment.  So  France  was  the  goat. 

THEN  the  armistice  came  and  it  was  necessary  to 
send  half  a  million  American  soldiers  to  Germany 
to  occupy  the  country.  They  went  to  the  Rhineland. 
There  the  men  found  no  battered  towns.  They  found  no 
disorganized  commerce.  There  they  found  no  political 
chaos.  In  the  Rhineland  the  American  troops  found 
first  of  all  that  they  were  billeted  in  beds — beds  in 
bedrooms;  beds  in  clean  white  bedrooms  with  sheets 
on  the  beds.  Moreover,  and  this  is  highly  important, 
they  found  women  to  make  the  beds — pleasant  women, 
women  of  a  motherly  and  sisterly  instinct,  eager,  if  one 
was  not  feeling  fit  enough  for  drill,  to  serve  breakfast  in 
bed.  The  boys  had  been  shunted  suddenly  from  broken 
France  to  the  tourist  section  of  Germany.  For  it  is 
along  the  Rhine  that  the  great  summer  homes  of  the 
Berliners  are  built,  that  the  great  summer  resorts  of 
Prussia  are  situated.  Miles  of  hotels  in  miles  of  little 
bright  spic-and-span  villages  line  the  highway  from 
Mayence  to  Cologne.  Every  one  in  the  region  takes 
in  boarders.  Most  families  have  some  one  in  the 
family  who  speaks  English,  and  every  one  knows  how 
to  get  on  with  strangers.  Moreover,  it  is  a  one-price 
country  naturally.  But  even  if  it  were  not,  in  Germany 
we  entered  as  conquerors.  In  France  we  were  guests. 
In  Germany  we  lay  down  the  law.  Our  Army  demands 
one  price  for  soldiers  and  civilians  and  they  get  it. 

Another  thing:  Don’t  ever  forget  that  the  Germans 
are  a  docile  people.  The  very  traits  which  brought 
them  into  a  wicked  war  without  protest  make  them 
easy  to  handle  by  an  invading  and  conquering  army. 
So  the  whole  nation  of  the  Rhineland  stands  a  nation 
of  boarding-house  keepers  rubbing  its  hands  amiably 
before  our  Army,  anxious  to  do  some  little  thing  which 
will  indicate  its  desire  to  please.  And  still  more: 
When  the  Americans  appeared  in  a  German  village,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village  were  pleased  beyond  words 
that  the  French  had  not  been  sent  instead.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  of  the  Rhineland  feared  the  French;  not  that  the 
Germans  knew  what  was  coming  to  them  from  the 
French,  but  the  German  conscience  was  uneasy.  They 
knewwhat  their  soldiers  had  done  to  the  French  villages, 
and  when  the  Americans  appeared  there  was  public 
rejoicing.  The  contrast  between  broken  France,  with 
its  unutterable  hardships,  and  untouched  Germany, 
with  its  summer-hotel  comfort,  struck  the  American 
boy  in  a  heap.  So  in  his  haste  he  said  things  about  the 
contrast  which  he  will  not  repeat  when  he  gets  home 
and  has  thought  things  out. 

Some  account  of  how  he  came  into  the  land,  how  he 
lives  in  the  land,  and  what  sort  of  a  land  it  is  under  his 
eyes  may  interest  the  American  soldiers’  folks  at  home. 

The  advance  began  after  the  armistice.  Slowly, 
day  by  day,  the  German  army  backed  out  of  France 
and  Belgium,  and  a  few  hours  behind  it  came  the  armies 
of  the  Allies — the  British  in  the  north,  the  American  in 


“As  well  post  trespass  notices 
against  the  coming  of  the  spring 
as  to  try  to  prevent  a  hoy  of  twenty 
meeting  a  girl  of  any  nationality” 
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the  middle,  and  the  French  farther  south.  American 
officers  always  rode  ahead  of  the  American  columns  to 
take  over  towns  and  cities  and  districts  from  the  re¬ 
treating  Germans.  These  officers  saw  that  no  muni¬ 
tions  of  war  were  taken  by  the  retreating  Germans, 
and  generally  these  advance  guards  were  met  by  the 
American  billeting  squad  and  later  by  the  men  of  the 
conquering  army.  The  billeting  officers  secured  beds 
for  the  men,  naturally  reserving  the  better  houses  in 
a  town  for  the  men  of  higher  rank.  The  colonel  got  the 
big  house,  where  the  town  magnate  lived.  The  other 
commissioned  officers  put  up  generally  at  the  best  hotel, 
and  the  privates  took  the  run  of  the  houses  in  the  town. 
If  there  was  a  general  to  be  cared  for,  he  generally  got 
the  chateau  or  the  Rhine  castle,  a  gorgeous  but  gener¬ 
ally  badly  plumbed  establishment  just  outside  the  town. 
The  Red  Cross  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  K.  of  C., 
along  with  their  operating  forces,  generally  secured 
the  halls  and  the  semi-public  buildings  of  the  place. 
The  men  went  to  their  quarters  at  first  a  bit  shyly; 
for  after  all  the  .American  boy,  commissioned  or  non¬ 
commissioned,  is  a  polite  kid.  The  ruthless  conqueror 
is  no  natural  role  of  his;  and  it  puzzled  the  Germans 
to  see  him  coming  into  their  houses  more  or  less  self- 
deprecatingly,  as  one  who  intrudes  and  apologizes 
for  his  intrusion.  That  air  of  the  diffident  conqueror 
gave  the  doughboy  his  seat  on  the  top  of  the  world  in 
Germany,  quite  as  much  as  his  feats  of  arms.  He 
crowded  no  one  off  the  sidewalks;  he  required  of  German 
soldiers  no  salute  which  he  was  not  willing  to  return. 
He  established  no  rules  of  conduct  for  civilian  popula¬ 
tion  which  the  civilian  population  could  not  readily 
obey  and  intelligibly  understand.  He  was  the  Easy 
Boss;  yet  he  was  Boss.  That  much  must  be  said  for  the 
doughboy  in  Germany. 

WHEN  the  American  Army  went  into  Germany, 
certain  rather  rigorous  rules  were  submitted  for 
the  governance  of  the  civilian  population;  these  rules 
came  from  the  high  command  of  the  Allied  armies.  The 
British  troops  are  supposed  to  have  substituted  the 
names  of  the  German  cities  for  the  Belgian  and  French 
cities,  and  to  have  copied  the  German  rules  in  Belgium 
for  the  German  populations  in  the  Rhineland.  The  first 
few  days  of  the  French  occupation  of  certain  German 
towns  were  days  of  haughty  relations  between  the 
troops  and  the  civilians — relations  which  could  not  be 
sustained  for  a  long  period  between  a  kindly  hearted 
unmilitary  conqueror  and  a  docile,  if  not  a  servile, 
people.  The  Americans  modified  the  hard  rules  of  both 
armies,  and  in  German-occupied  territory  the  American 
command  established  reasonable  rules  which  were  strict 
but  not  severe.  Since  the  occupation  the  relations 
between  the  British  and  the  Germans  and  the  French 
and  the  Germans  have  changed  considerably.  jBut  the 
doughboy  and  his  captive  people  remain  as  they  started. 
Rules  prohibiting  fraternization  of  course  were  laid 
down;  but  certain  division  commanders  forgot  to  pro¬ 
claim  them. 

Yet,  for  the  most  part,  fraternization  between  the 
soldiers  and  the  German  civilian  population  is  pro¬ 
hibited,  and  the  prohibition  prohibits  in  public.  Men 


are  not  supposed  to  walk  on  the  streets  with  the  Ger¬ 
mans;  nor  are  they  supposed  to  enter  into  formal 
social  relations  with  them — that  is,  they  may  not  call, 
may  not  accept  or  extend  dinner  or  luncheon  engage¬ 
ments,  may  not  appear  in  places  of  public  amusement 
together.  These  things  are  not  done.  But  young 
blood  is  stronger  than  proclamations.  And  in  the 
homes,  behind  closed  doors,  around  home  fires,  boys 
will  be  boys  and  girls  will  be  girls.  As  well  post  trespass 
notices  against  the  coming  of  the  spring  as  to  try  to 
prevent  any  boy  in  his  twenties  meeting  a  girl  of  his 
age  of  any  race  or  nationality.  “It’s  against  nature.” 

/"ANE  evening  in  January  we  were  riding  through  Ger- 
^ *  many  east  of  the  Rhine;  before  us  stretched  a  large 
pond,  frozen.  On  the  ice  the  German  girls,  and  such 
of  their  young  men  as  were  home  from  the  war,  were 
skating,  and  around  the  pond  skipped  the  doughboys 
doing  figure  eights  and  grape  vines  and  Dutch  rolls 
before  the  girls.  They  were  flirting  scandalously  with 
their  eyes.  The  M.  P.s  were  lined  about  the  pond  to 
see  that  the  rules  against  fraternizing  were  observed. 
They  were  observed  rigorously.  But  after  dark  on 
that  pond  how  many  M.  P.s  would  it  take  to  each 
doughboy  to  enforce  the  rule? 

Said  the  brigadier:  “I  posted  up  the  notice  against 
fraternizing.  And  I’ll  do  what  I  can  to  see  that  it  is 
enforced.  But  after  I  came  home  to  my  billet  I  met 
in  the  hall  of  the  house  where  I  am  quartered  a  refined 
and  intelligent  woman,  who  asked  me  in  perfectly  good 
English  if  1  was  acquainted  in  Cincinnati,  and  then  if 
I  knew  her  brother  who  is  a  leading  merchant  there. 
What  could  I  do?  Run  to  my  room  and  jam  the  pillow 
in  my  mouth?  Or  answer  her  civilly?  Which  I  did,  and 
she  brought  tea  to  my  room,  which  I  consumed.” 

Said  another  brigadier:  “Christmas  night  I  went  to 
every  regiment  in  my  outfit,  and  at  one  place  I  found 
the  boys  in  the  town  hall.  They  had  rigged  up  a 
Christmas  tree,  electric  lights,  red  balls,  popcorn  strings, 
presents  and  all.  It  stood  at  one  end  of  the  hall  and 
the  regimental  band  was  playing  dance  music.  The 
boys  were  having  a  dance,  a  stag  dance;  half  of  them 
had  handerchiefs  on  their  arms.  And  as  I  came  into 
the  hall  I  saw  on  the  outside  scores  and  scores  of  pretty 
German  girls,  nice,  decent  village  girls,  peering  in  most 
wistfully.  I  could  do  nothing.  Afterward  I  heard  of 
a  general  in  a  somewhat  similar  case  who  went  to  the 
burgomaster  and  commandeered  a  hundred  of  the  nicest 
girls  in  the  town,  and  the  boys  had  a  fine  time  and 
the  girls  were  none  the  worse  for  it.  They  were  glad 
to  come.  Anyway  I  could  do  nothing  that  Christmas 
night  but  dance  two  or  three  rounds  with  the  sergeants 
and  go  on  to  the  next  town!” 

Speaking  broadly,  in  Germany  our  soldiers  are 
billeted  in  three  kinds  of  places:  Good-sized  cities — 
say  Coblenz;  industrial  towns  of  from  five  to  ten  thous¬ 
and,  and  most  of  these  places  are  east  of  the  Rhine; 
and  finally  in  agricultural  villages.  But  the  billeting 
differs  little  in  kind  in  any  of  these  places.  In  the  cities 
the  boys  have  good  shows,  and  at  Coblenz  they  crowd 
the  municipal  opera  house  where  good  opera  is  heard 
every  night,  and  at  fairly  reasonable  prices,  too. 
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In  the  small  industrial  towns  there  are  movies  and 
concerts  and  always  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  K.  of  C., 
and  a  boy  always  can  go  out  and  soak  his  soul  in  post 
cards,  which  are  of  an  infinite  variety.  Moreover,  in 
these  towns  the  American  regimental  band  plays  in  the 
public  square  every  afternoon,  and  all  men  and  women 
of  the  place  come  out.  If  it  is  a  fair  day,  windows  are 
open  and  pretty  girls  peek  out  of  them,  and  a  boy  can 
jfind  something  to  keep  up  his  interest  in  life.  He  is 
billeted  in  a  clean,  warm,  comfortable  home.  He  has 
his  mess  in  some  public  hall,  or  very  recently  he  has 
been  allowed  to  requisition  lumber  and  build  his  mess 
ball,  and  in  one  way  and  another  he  is  having  a  fairly 
good  time. 

BUT  in  the  agricultural  villages  about  the  only  diver¬ 
sion  a  boy  has  is  to  stand  around  and  watch  the  vil¬ 
lagers  wash  their  turnips  in  the  little  puddles  of  water 
that  trickle  down  the  streets  through  the  town.  The 
regimental  band  gets  around  two  or  three  times  a 
month.  Once  in  a  long  time  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  lecturer  drifts 
in,  but  there  is  always  danger  that  he  will  talk  religion, 
or  if  he  doesn’t  talk  religion  his  jokes  may  be  stale,  and 
if  his  jokes  are  fresh  one  may  not  go  out  to  hear  him  and 
thus  miss  a  really  good  thing.  Lite  is  full  of  unpleasant 
'uncertainties.  The  only  dead  certainty  in  the  little 
agricultural  villages  is  work — drill  and  monotony. 

And  yet  the  morale  of  the  doughboy  is  high.  Our 
Army  is  the  only  army  in  Europe  which  is  functioning 
to-day  as  it  did  in  the  midst  of  war.  We  are  drilling 
the  usual  number  of  hours  without  complaint;  we  are 
obeying  the  regulations  of  an  army  of  occupation  as 
well  now  as  we  obeyed  these  rules  the  day  they  were 
installed;  and,  while  the  doughboy  wants  to  go  home 
so  badly  that  he  can  taste  it  in  his  food,  no  statesmen 
are  worrying  about  his  political  reactions.  He  has 
required  no  bonus  to  stay;  there  is  no  dread  of  his 
coming  out  of  the  Army  a  Bolshevik.  Through  it  all 
he  remains  the  same  good-natured  young  man  with 
horse  sense  and  an  easy  laugh;  his  “sense  of  humor 
saves  him  whole.”  But  perhaps  not  that  entirely;  G. 
H.  Q.  is  helping  promote  games — basket-ball,  football, 
baseball,  inter-company,  inter-regimental,  inter-divi¬ 
sional,  inter-army  games.  And  G.  H.  Q.  proposes 
that  these  games  shall  be  the  best  the  Army  can  afford; 
so  enlisted  men  and  commissioned  officers  play  side  by 
side.  A  colonel  from  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  who 
was  a  star  on  the  all-American  team  several  years  ago, 
was  drafted  by  his  division  commanders  and  put  in  the 
game  to  play  with  a  bunch  of  buck  privates  from  Kansas 
and  Oregon.  In  a  recent  baseball  match  a  corporal 
from  the  “brig,”  where  he  was  languishing  for  good  and 
!  sufficient  reasons,  was  released  because  he  was  the  best 
umpire  in  the  division,  and  he  called  “balls”  and 
"strikes”  on  the  captain  who  had  tucked  him  away 
in  the  “brig,”  so  that  the  captain  never  got  to  first 
base  in  the  whole  game.  While  the  company,  knowing 
the  situation,  howled  its  head  off. 

Now  these  ball  games,  wherein  the  officers  and  en- 
.  listed  men  play  side  by  side  upon  exact  equality,  greatly 
puzzle  the  Germans.  They  gather  about  the  side 
lines  and  see  captains,  majors,  colonels,  and  lieutenants 


scuffling  together  in  a  scrimmage;  observe  the  buck 
private  grabbing  the  captain  and  throwing  him  about 
the  field  with  such  impunity  as  physical  strength  gives 
him,  and  the  Germans  marvel  greatly.  One  day  we 
were  stalled  in  a  machine  in  a  canton  in  a  remote  part 
of  Germany.  American  doughboys  were  passing  up 
and  down  the  canton  and  now  and  then  a  German  man 
or  woman  drifted  by.  One  of  them,  a  German  farmer, 
stopped  to  watch  us  repair  the  car;  he  was  talkative 
and  spoke  of  the  American  soldier.  Yes,  he  had  no¬ 
ticed  that  the  American  soldiers  were  good-natured; 
everyone  in  the  village  liked  them.  The  mothers 
treated  the  boys  as  their  own  sons,  and  the  boys  made 
up  with  the  children.  They  brought  their  socks  to 
the  women  to  darn,  and  their  shirts  to  mend,  and  their 
letters  from  home  to  read,  with  pictures  of  their  people. 
Yes,  indeed,  they  were  nice  decent  boys;  the  mothers 
always  trusted  them.  And  this  also  people  noticed; 
the  American  officer  talks  to  his  men  in  the  stores, 
speaks  to  them  pleasantly  on  the  streets.  This  is 
unknown  in  Germany.  The  private  soldiers  in  Ger¬ 
many  are  not  people;  they  are  like  cattle.  No  officer 
notices  them.  But  the  American  officers  and  the 
American  men  are  like  brothers.  And  they  play  games 
together.  We  saw  two  enlisted  men  sitting  on  a 
captain  yesterday,  and  the  German  officers  present  were 
ashamed  and  went  away.  It  was  an  indecent  thing. 
But  the  people,  he  said,  also  notice  that  these  soldiers 
obey  their  officers  in  the  drill,  and  our  German  soldiers 
returning  from  France  tell  us  that  American  discipline 
is  good,  as  good  as  that  of  any  army  in  the  world.  If 
the  men_do  not  fear  their  officers,  why  do  they  obey 
them?  These  things  we  Germans  cannot  understand! 

WE  TRIED  to  tell  him  that  respect  is  rather  a 
better  disciplinary  motive  than  fear.  And  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  theory.  Then  we  tried  to  tell  him  that  to 
make  respect  rather  than  fear  the  basis  of  discipline,  not 
merely  in  armies  but  among  the  nation  of  men,  America 
had  got  into  the  war.  We  tried  to  show  him  that  re¬ 
spect  as  a  basis  of  human  relations  is,  after  all,  safer 
than  fear,  and  that  in  the  difference  between  respect  and 
fear  lies  all  the  difference  between  democracy  and  au¬ 
tocracy  and  all  that  the  war  was  fought  for.  He  nodded 
his  head.  He  got  the  language.  For  he  repeated  it 
carefully  and  exactly  many  times,  so  that  he  could 
keep  it  in  his  head  to  repeat  to  his  fellow  countrymen 
in  the  village;  but  it  was  plain  that  the  idea  was  too 
much  for  him.  Later  it  may  come  to  him.  It  must 
come  to  Germany  with  all  the  force  of  a  great  conviction 
before  she  is  admitted  to  the  society  of  civilized  peoples. 

And  very  likely  the  great  service  that  our  Army  will 
do  in  Germany  will  be  by  a  thousand  daily  examples  to 
persuade  the  German  people  of  the  Rhineland,  where 
brute  force  still  is  “the  god  of  things  as  they  are,” 
that  respect,  fellowship,  neighborly  give  and  take  are 
stronger  factors  in  civilization  than  fear  and  force  and 
the  iron  hand. 

This  democratic  Army  of  ours,  wherein  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  private  soldiers  have  college  degrees,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  officers  come  from  trucks  and  docks 
and  railways,  and  farms  and  trades  where  men’s  hands 


hold  their  brains  rather 
than  their  heads,  this 
democratic  Army  of 
ours  has  been  a  reve¬ 
lation  to  Europe.  But 
it  is  the  glory  of  our 
civilization  that  the 
necessity  of  any  caste 
in  it  is  irksome  to  our 
men.  They  resent  it 
and  refuse  to  get  used 
to  it. 

Because  this  dis¬ 
content  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  soldier  with  his 
friends  and  his  en¬ 
vironment  is  much  in 
evidence,  persons  who 
do  not  know  the  Amer¬ 
ican  character  are  un¬ 
happy  about  the  im¬ 
pression  the  American 
soldier  may  bring  home 
as  his  final  judgment 
of  France.  They  fear 
that  his  present  expan¬ 
sive  contentment  with 
things  physical  about 
him  in  Germany  may 
get  under  his  skin  into 
his  heart.  But  one 
must  not  forget  the 
deep  heritage  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  that  is  in  the 
American  youth.  It 
is  his  strongest  trait. 

It  will  save  him  from 
the  German  slant,  from 
the  German  feeling, 
from  German  sym¬ 
pathy.  He  knows  that 
out  of  this  beautiful 
Rhineland,  with  its 
doll-like  girls,  its  kindly 
women,  its  docile  men, 
its  orderly  civilization, 
its  good  wine  and  good 
cheer,  came  the  men 
roaring  like  devils  out 
of  hell,  who  set  the 
world  afire  in  1914.  The 
American  soldier  is 
greatly  interested  in 
the  contrast  which  he 
sees  now  between  this 
good  natured,  servile 

people  and  the  population  which  stood  by  the  pillage 
and  rapine  and  destruction  of  Belgium  and  northern 
France  four  years  ago.  He  realizes,  and  will  tell  you 
so  when  you  talk  seriously  about  the  Germans,  that 
the  very  education  which  makes  them  accept  the  Amer¬ 
icans  without  pride,  without  resentment,  almost  one 


‘ 7  saw  on ■  the  outside  pretty  Ger¬ 
man  girls,  nice  village  girls 
peering  in  most  wistfully  ’ 
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would  say  without  self-respect,  made  them  accept  the 
Lusitania  and  Fouvain  and  the  Fille  deportations. 
They  obey.  They  know  only  the  authority  over  them. 
And  the  American  soldier  in  Germany  knows  better 
than  any  one  else  how  dangerous  to  a  world-democracy 
is  a  people  that  takes  orders  without  question.  He 


knows  that,  until  a  new  generation  has  been 
bred  and  re-educated  in  Germany,  the  world 
will  not  be  safe  for  democracy.  This  is  the 
serious  part  of  his  residence  in  Germany. 

And  so  the  doughboy  sits  on  top  of  the  world 
in  Germany,  swinging  his  feet  and  enjoying  life. 
But  it  is  not  all  happiness.  He  has  his  sad 
moments.  For  letters  have  been  coming  all 
winter  to  his  camp  from  bereaved  homes  in 
America.  While  the  battle  was  on,  while  the 
excitement  of  it  upbore  one,  death  and  pain  and 
all  the  anguish  of  suffering  seemed  easy  to  bear. 
A  man  fell;  it  was  an  incident.  Everyone 
took  his  chance.  As  one  went  zigzagging  and 
ducking  across  the  shell-torn  field,  one  learned 
to  pray  and  to  grin  and  to  dodge. 


“  The  regimental  hand  was  playing 
dance  music  and  the  hoys  were 
having  a  dance,  a  stag  dance ” 


But  these  letters  that  are  coming,  they  are  so  human; 
they  bring  back  the  tragedy  of  these  bright  wonderful 
days  and  translate  a  comrade’s  flicking  out  in  glorious 
death,  into  a  mother’s  tragedy,  into  a  wife’s  heartbreak, 
into  palpable,  understandable,  human  anguish.  And 
so  in  Germany  the  boys  are  learning  more  of  war  than 


they  knew  in  battle.  They  are  learning  with  all  their 
hearts  to  hate  war  as  a  hideous  thing,  and  to  dream  of  a 
day  when  men  may  find  some  other  way  than  war  to 
decide  their  differences.  The  mightiest  force  for  peace 
that  America  ever  has  seen  will  come  home  in  the 
troop  ships,  when  “Johnny  comes  marching  home!” 


PUBLISHED  IN  A 
GERMAN  PRISON 

The  Story  of  an  American  Newspaper 


IT  WAS  on  the  eve  of  the  armis¬ 
tice  that,  as  the  circus  man 
would  say,  “the  greatest  news¬ 
paper  in  captivity”  came,  hand-made,  into  the  world 
in  the  German  prison  camp  at  Rastatt,  on  the  edge  of 
the  Black  Forest.  The  patient  newspaper  makers — 
American  prisoners  all— who  lettered  and  illustrated 
their  journal,  the  Barbed  IVireless,  altogether  by  hand, 
did  not  know,  however,  that  the  first  and  all-important 
step  toward  peace  was  about  to  be  taken;  so  much  is 
evident  from  a  glance  through  one  item  in  the  hand¬ 
made  “newspaper,”  which  tells  of  plans  under  way 
“for  bringing  levity  and  mirth  into  the  affairs  of  the 
camp  this  winter.” 

"Levity  and  mirth,”  had  the  patient  American  lad 
who  lettered  the  words  on  the  last  page  of  the  paper 
but  known,  were  about  to  come  during  the  winter  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  crash  of  the  German  debacle 
(which  is  French  for  “wollop  on  the  bean”),  and  a 
freedom  that  meant  a  sight  of  rolling  Atlantic  seas 
again,  New  York  Bay,  skyscrapers,  sirloin  smothered 
in  onions,  mince  pie,  soft-  and  hard-boiled  shirts — 
home!  But  foreknowledge  so  ecstatic  would  have 
played  hob  with  the  production  of  a  feat  of  journalism 
of  the  momentous  pretension  of  the  hand-made  Barbed 
IVireless;  a  hint  of  what  was  just  ahead  of  the  American 
boys  confined  within  the  barbed-wire  compound  of 
Rastatt,  and  the  Barbed  IVireless  would  have  died 
aborning  amid  the  general  hullabaloo.  Little  Jimmie 
may  be  content  to  piece  together  a  picture  puzzle  up 
to  the  time  that  the  roast  chicken  is  announced,  but 
not  thereafter. 

With  nothing  to  look  forward  to,  however,  but  a 
worse  than  stupid  life  for  months  in  Rastatt,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  prisoners — a  little  group,  rather,  among  the  2,300 
American  lads  in  the  camp — not  only  lettered  and  il¬ 
lustrated  the  “newspaper,”  part  of  which  is  reproduced 
here,  but  they  also  performed  what  Mr.  Kipling  would 
call  a  “feat.”  “Making  a  Tract  is  a  Feat,”  said  the 
author  of  “Plain  Tales.”  The  necessarily  brief  Barbed 
IVireless  contains  not  one  but  two  “tracts”  in  its 
columns.  Wedged  as  the  “tracts”  are  between  pen¬ 
ciled  paragraphs  of  the  wildest  burlesque  and  obviously 
written  by  happy-go-lucky  youths  unaware  that  they 
were  performing  the  feat  of  making  “tracts,”  they 
sink  their  lessons  home  with  enormously  greater 
force  than  in  the  case  of  the  average  printed  leaflet 
solemnly  distributed  by  the  light  of  stained-glass 
windows. 

There  were  German  propaganda  papers  issued  to  the 
prisoners  at  Rastatt,  of  a  kind  so  distasteful  that  the 


American  boys  refused  to  reac 
them.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  birth 
of  Barbed  IVireless.  All  the  Ra¬ 
statt  Ukrainerlager,  which  got  its  name  because  it  first 
was  used  as  a  pen  to  hold  captives  from  the  Eastern 
front,  was  a  “propaganda  camp”  and  it  was  run,  especi¬ 
ally  during  its  last  months,  as  a  “show  camp”  by  a 
German  militarism  that  saw  only  crushing  defeat  ahead 
and  hoped  to  save  something  from  the  wreckage  by 
favorably  impressing  the  prisoners  in  the  propaganda 
camp,  particularly  the  American  prisoners. 

With  all  that  subtle  delicacy  so  noticeable  in  per¬ 
forming  elephants  or  in  the  mind-workings  of  a  Hun 
propagandist,  the  German  officers  and  guards  at 
Rastatt,  once  the  final  Allied  offensive  had  begun  to 
disinfect  northern  France,  persistently  circulated 
among  the  American  prisoners  with  suggestions  to 
“Write  home  how  well  we  treat  you;  tell  your  parents 
in  the  United  States  how  pleasant  this  camp  is,  how 
well  it  is  run,  how  kind  we  are  to  you.”  They  might 
write  home  anything  they  wished  about  the  camp,  the 
American  boys  repeatedly  were  assured.  One  of  the 
lads,  a  Philadelphia  youth  named  Robert  H.  Keil,  took 
the  Germans  at  their  word  and  wrote  a  frank  letter 
about  Rastatt  and  its  conditions.  Promptly  the  letter 
was  flung  back  to  him  by  a  German  censor. 

But  as  Rastatt  was  first  and  last  a  propaganda  camp, 
the  Germans  treated  the  American  prisoners  com¬ 
paratively  well,  particularly  from  the  beginning  of  the 
end  until  the  last  prisoner  had  been  freed,  in  November 
last. 

“In  October  the  Germans  knew  they  were  whipped,” 
says  John  Vogt,  an  American  bluejacket  imprisoned  at 
that  time  at  Rastatt,  or  just  when  the  Barbed  IVireless 
came  into  being.  “The  food  was  scarce,  though,  and 
I  was  so  weakened  from  my  treatment  at  Camp  Den- 
dermonde  that  I  would  have  died  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
the  Red  Cross  packages.  They  never  let  us  get  any 
of  these  at  Dendermonde,  but  they  did  at  Rastatt. 
They  knew  that  they  were  whipped  then  and  they 
were  trying  to  be  as  nice  as  they  could  to  make  a  good 
impression.  Some  of  the  higher  officers  were  always 
coming  around  at  Rastatt  and  telling  us  to  tell  how 
kindly  we  were  treated  when  we  got  back  home.  I 
haven’t  any  kick  about  the  way  the  Germans  treated 
me  after  they  knew  the  Allies  had  them  licked.  The 
German  guards  at  Rastatt  used  to  envy  us  when  we 
got  Red  Cross  packages.  Why,  they  even  let  us  take 
a  bath  at  Rastatt!” 

And,  concluded  Seaman  Vogt,  for  a  sack  of  American 
tobacco  a  prisoner  could  get  all  the  iron  crosses,  even 
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GREENLAND  MAYBE 
WAR  PRISONER  S’ HOME 

Earl  E.B/rd  QuofesGreat  General's 
Theory onDisposal  of 
Captured  Men. 

Internment  of  all  prisoners  of  war  in  sowt  remot* 
regionis  believed  fo  be  the  only  solution  to  t  he  steadily 
increasing  congestion  of  humanity  inthe  nations  now 
engaged  in  the  military  wot  id’s  senes  This  important 
disclosure  isuncotked  by  Earl  E.Byrd,the  Wireless’  Oriental 
Correspondent,  who,  in  out  last  issue,  got  away  w  i  th 
the  tnayot  of  Rangoon’s  outburst  on  peace  and  is  still 
afire,  unhaivned  and  well.  Mr. Byvdt  Quotes  as  authority 
1°  lfss  personages  than  Gen.  Nuisance  ,nokd^hrougkoctf 
IKe world  for  his  discussions  of  all  questions  with  which 
he  is  least  fanu  I  liar  ancl  Prof.  Quit.,  the  famous  inves¬ 
tigator  of  things  ih  which  nobody  is  interested. 

By  Earl  E.  Byrd. 

Sept.  Upon  my  arrival  at  the  Cootie  House  in 
Bangkok  this  morning  I  recogmced  two  old  acgciainf- 
<t  nces,  who  were  I  i eking  up  a  couple  of  scuttles  in Ihe 
batroovn  They  saw  me  first.  Before  l  could  get  away  I  was 
buttonholed  by  Gen. Nuisance  and  Prof  Qua.  Realising 
1M  escape  was  impossible,  Resigned  myself  to  the  mercy 
of  their  tongues  and  let  them  go  to  ih  In  this  manner, 

howtver,  I  ak,e  fo3a4Ker  4V,e  ,^orm9t,on  foy 

story  on  the  proposed  Internment  of  prisoners  of 
war  The  war  is  the  General's  favorite  +„  ’  .•  , 

"  r'trWr  .*’*  UrLTtL 

tifT  '  1  [VeiSOruen3a9t,l^ahiilori'ta/-sdef. 

title  research,  f0  determine  the  time  and  man¬ 
ner  m  which  the  Dead  Sea  becavnea  Casualty 
and.  of  course,  could  Ihmk  or  talk  of  nothinael.se 

In  the  course  o(  his  chatter  on  internment, theGeneral, 
whenever  he  pulled  something  he  judged  was  hard.  to  sfom- 
ach,  would  call  on  the  Professor  to  ba-ck  his  State- 
ment.  The  Professor  so  deeply  engrossed  in  his1  own, 
topic,  invariably  thought"  Hie  General  was  referring  tofhe 
Dead  Sea  and  absentminded  ly  agreed  with  everyth ina  the 
General  said  ’  " 

According  to  the  General,  Hie  question  what  to  do  w  i  f  h 
prisoners  of  war  is  approaching  fhecritical  stage  F  igures, 
based  on  press  reports  and  claims  by  intelligence  offices 
of  the  belligerent  nations  since  the  beginnin^of  thewar, 
•show  that  the  number  of  prisonershas  mounted  to  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  quarter  billion 

If  prisoners  keep  coming  in  on  both  .Sides  afsoalarro- 
Ing  o  role,  the  (general  opines,  there  Is  gust  oneoftwo  things 
left  to  be  done- either  the  prisoners  must  be  interned  in  some 
neutral  country,  provided  one  can  be  found  /artje enough 

to  hold  them,  or  tbe  war  will  have  to  be  moved,  to 
(Continued,  on  Page  ) 


NOTED  M  ECHAN ICAL  WIZARD 
SWINGS  HAYMAKER  ON  MARS 

Fuller  Prunes  Announce sDou.b\e 
Preventive  for  Plague 
of  Nations. 

There  can  be  no  more  wars.  A  notorious  scientist  has 
In  the  invention  of  a  marvellous  machine  of  destruct¬ 
ion,  the  Tank-garoo,  and-  its  egaally  wonderful  ante  dote, 
theJumpmg  Bullet,  acureforfhe  world=old  pestilence  or 
notions,  and  the  present  titanic  conflict  positively  will  be 
the  last  That’s  what  he  says. 

The  wan  who  has  dealt  this  solar  plerus  blow  to  the  God  of 
War  has  been  an  active  worker  in  this  line  ever  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  present  war  and  his  name,  Fuller  Prunes  no 
doubt  is  familiar  to  all.  He  has  placed  before  the  public 
more  theories  o«  future  events,  the  causes  and  the  outcome  of  the 
war,  an*  more  plans  and  devices  for  ending  it  than  any  score 
of  persons inthe  business.  MrPrunes  outbursts  have  ap¬ 
peared.  most  frequently  m  the  Sunday  (nagaiines  of  the 
world's  leading  newspapers.  11 

The  first  invention  referred,  to  above,  the  Tank- gar  00, 
forms  the  offensive  feature  of  thetwin  inventions. 

According  to  Prunes  ,  it  is  the  most  formidable  offensive 
weapon  yet  produced.. "Infact," Says  Mr  Prunes  ,"I  expect" 
it  to  prove  so  offensive  to  the  force  against  which  it  is 
used  that  mo  device  now  in  use  wi||  be  able  io 
withstand  if." 


•"■^rpemaleTanK  and  hervoung- - 

To  counteract  this  terrible  machine  of  destruction  Prunes 
at  thesawe  time,  invented  an  equally  wonderful  defensive 
weapon,  known  as  the  jumping  bullet,  the  only  device 
which  can  possibly  cope  with  the  Tank-garoo. 

The  Tank-garoo  is  ahuge  locomotive  contraption,  Yesem=. 
bling  somewhat  the  tanks  which  have  been  used,  to  consid* 
erable  extent  in  the  present  war,  but  is  much  larger.  Under" 

I  he  body  of  the  tank  is  a.  powerful  lever,  attached  to  the 
body  by  great  springs  of  specially  tempered  Sheffield 
steel,  held  in  compression  win  lethe  tank  moves  normally 
across  the  ground- But  when  an  obstacle  of  unusual  depth, 
width  or  height,  suckos  a  river  bay  ov  range  of  ordinary 
Sited  mountains,  which  would,  prove  insurmountable  to 
the  old  type  of  tank,  is  encountered,  the  springs  are 
"released  by  special  mechanism  andthe  entire  mov 
ina  fovtress  takes  a  mighty  leap,  clearing  the  obstacle 
alighting  without  shock  fothe  crewond  proceeding  on 

its  wav.  tCovAnmed  on  page  > 
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of  the  first  class,  he  wanted.  In  exchange  for  a  piece 
of  soap  came  a  shower  of  iron  decorations  more  plentiful 
than  the  crosses  that  adorn  the  final  sheet  of  a  lovesick 
maiden’s  letter  to  her  sweetheart. 

WHEN  the  Barbed  Wireless  came  into  being  the 
Rastatt  war  prison  camp  contained  approxi¬ 
mately  300  French  prisoners,  300  British  1,500  Russians 
and,  in  the  last  days,  2,300  Americans,  the  prisoners  of 
each  nationality  being  separated  from  other  national 
groups  by  barbed  wire  within  barbed  wire.  The  prison 
camp  was  a  mile  from  Rastatt,  with  fringes  of  the  Black 
Forest  creeping  to  the  edges  of  the  outer  fencings. 
The  compound  lay  on  a  dry,  flat  plain,  only  sparsely 
cleared,  with  mountains  rising  in  the  distance.  Com¬ 
manding  the  camp  was  a  German  captain,  a  “fair 
enough  man,”  prisoners  say.  Fortunately  for  the 
incarcerated  American  youths,  most  of  the  guards  were 
from  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Wurttemberg.  Perhaps 
when  assigning  guards  to  a  “show  camp”  even  Prussia 
had  a  gleam  of  the  truth  which  every  returning  war 
prisoner  knows  so  thoroughly — that  the  Prussian  guard 
almost  always  was  a  beast.  If  a  guard  struck  a  prisoner 
at  Rastatt,  which  was  rare,  he  was  punished  by  being 
sent  to  the  German  front-line  trenches  for  a  few  weeks, 
a  “sentence”  that  almost  any  American  boy  guarding 
German  prisoners  would  undoubtedly  accept  with  high 
glee.  But  to  the  German  soldier  service  at  the  front 
was  a  cruel  and  unusual  punishment. 

The  deadly  monotony  of  the  camp  day,  which  made 
even  the  tediousness  of  “  printing”  a  six-page  newspaper 
by  hand  a  welcome  relief,  began  with  a  roll  call  about 
8  o’clock  in  the  morning.  When  all  the  prisoners 
had  been  accounted  for  (which  some  mornings  did  not 
happen)  the  lame,  the  two  or  three  blind  soldiers  in  the 
camp,  and  the  sick  were  weeded  out  of  the  lines. 
From  among  the  private  soldiers  remaining  in  line  the 
Germans  selected  the  various  American  boys  to  be  de¬ 
tailed  to  sundry  jobs  awaiting  workers  in  and  about 
the  camp.  The  “non-coms,”  like  the  commissioned 
officers,  were  exempt  from  manual  labor.  Cripples 
whose  arms  and  hands  were  still  active  often  were  de¬ 
tailed  to  the  Department  of  Spud  Peeling.  The 
potatoes  which  Germany  sent  to  the  camp  usually  were 
lacking  in  quality,  and  were  particularly  shy  in  quantity 
after  being  left  unguarded  for  any  length  of  time. 
American  prisoners  now  at  home  will  confess  without 
shame  that  potato  stealing  was  a  favorite  outdoor  and 
indoor  sport,  the  indoor  part  of  the  pastime  taking  the 
form  of  turning  the  loot  into  the  delectable  “French 
fried”  that  were  privately  cooked  and  consumed  within 
prison  barracks  when  German  gentry  armed  with  rifles 
were  looking  the  other  way. 

If  one  were  to  ask  an  American  lad  who  was  im¬ 
pounded  at  Rastatt  what  was  his  most  striking  memory 
of  the  prison  life  there,  undoubtedly  he  would  answer 
on  the  instant," Soup!”  For  meals  the  prisoners  had 
soup  and  soup  and  soup,  not  forgetting  more  soup. 
Also  there  was  a  bit  of  cabbage  at  times,  dried  vegeta¬ 
bles,  atrophied  potatoes,  emaciated  “pickles,”  a  con¬ 
coction  made  of  beets  and  flattered  by  the  name  of 
“marmalade,”  a  musty  drink  made  from  burnt  barley 


and  acorns  and  called  “coffee”;  also  black  bread,  which 
Was  not  improved  by  its  coating  of  sawdust.  In  lieu 
of  the  unobtainable  greases,  the  German  bread  bakers 
used  sawdust  in  the  bread  pans  to  keep  the  dough  from 
sticking  to  the  pans.  Instead  the  sawdust  stuck  to  the 
bread. 

From  stories  of  returning  prisoners,  plus  a  reading 
of  the  Barbed  Wireless,  one  gets  the  impression  that  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  relief  organization  paid  untiring  attention 
to  the  sporting  proclivities  and  the  souls  of  the  prison¬ 
ers  while  the  Red  Cross  was  quite  as  diligently  looking 
after  the  bodily  comforts  of  the  incarcerated,  especially 
the  stomach— via  which  the  soul  so  often  is  said  to  be 
reached.  Footballs  and  baseballs  flew  through  the  air 
inside  the  barbed  wire,  checkers  and  chessmen  clicked 
indoors,  books  were  distributed,  for  all  of  which  the 
war  prisoners  gave,  and  continue  here  to  give,  thanks 
to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  And  between  games  there  were 
distributions  of  packages  containing  tobacco — Amer¬ 
ican  tobacco! — tins  of  biscuit,  clothing,  toilet  articles, 
and  heavenly  concoctions  of  the  solid  nectar  known  as 
canned  porknbeanswithtuhmattahsauce,  the  gifts  of 
tobacco  and  foodstuffs  and  handy  articles  arriving 
from  the  Red  Cross  amid  joyous  rioting. 

Nevertheless  a  prison  is  a  prison,  regardless  of  how 
fervently  individuals  or  organizations  strive  to  enliven 
tedium,  particularly  when  we  are  twenty-one.  What 
to  do  to  make  Ukrainerlager  a  bit  more  like  Main 
Street,  back  home?  They  thought  and  schemed  and 
thought.  And  one  day  into  the  face  of  one  of  the 
thinkers  came  a  gleam. 

“A  newspaper!  H-o-l-y  mackerel!  We’ll  get  out 
a  newspaper!”  cried  the  someone,  his  name  being  lost 
to  history  because  of  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  “printing” 
a  newspaper  ricochetted  so  suddenly  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  American  section  of  Ukrainerlager  that 
no  one,  owing  to  the  instant  uproar,  since  has  been  able 
to  recall  whose  brain  conceived  the  mighty  thought. 

NO  GRAY-clad  captor,  officer,  or  stolid  guard  offered 
objection  to  the  idea,  so  long  as  the  circulation  of 
the  proposed  publication  was  strictly  confined  to 
barbed-wire  limits.  Something  like  a  forerunner  of  the 
paper  had  gone  unsuppressed  when  the  one-man  art  de¬ 
partment  of  the  contemplated  Barbed  Wireless,  who  is 
briefly  described  on  the  editorial  page  of  the  paper  as 
“Cartoonist  Harmless  Hess,”  had  made  pencil  carica¬ 
tures  in  earlier  days  at  Rastatt  and  had  tacked  the 
sketches  on  the  prison  bulletin  board,  where  all  who  ran 
might  grin.  It  goes  without  saying  that  when  the  idea 
of  getting  out  the  Barbed  Wireless  burst  into  flame 
Harmless  Hess,  who  had  been  an  American  newspaper 
artist  before  he  donned  khaki,  got  a  job  on  the  new 
paper  without  being  compelled  to  submit  a  single  ex¬ 
ample  of  his  work,  or  letters  of  introduction,  to  the 
eminent  Mr.  Muttonhead  McGuire,  the  esteemed  and 
only  managing  editor  of  the  Barbed  Wireless. 

When  the  staff,  the  news,  the  art  department,  pencils, 
ink,  and  paper  had  been  procured,  who  was  to  be  found 
who  would  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  heart-break¬ 
ing  task  of  lettering  an  entire  newspaper  by  hand? 
Not  a  soul  but  every  American  boy  in  camp.  Dis- 
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In  order  lo  keep  its  readers  as  thoroughly  misin¬ 

formed  as  possible  on  all  events  of  no  importance 
whatever,  the  BARBED  WIRELESS  has  engaged  on 
its  report orial  staff  the  most  incompetent  and 
unreliable  writers  in  captivity.  * 

Written  complaints  should  be  carefully  word¬ 
ed  using  only  one  side  of  the  paper ,  addressed 
plainly  to  the  Kick  Dept. ,  Wireless  Office,  and  de¬ 
posited  in  the  waste  basket .  This  wi  II  save  us  the 
trouble  of  disposing  of  them  in  like  manner. 

Complaints  made  in  person  will  be  manhand/e- 
d  as  promptly  and  efficiently  as  the  size  of 

_ _ +•  ..-.ii _ 
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"The  BARBED  WIRELESS  IS  not  entered  in 
the  post  office  as  .second  class  matter-,  there 
bemq  no  post  office 


PLEA  FOR  CLEANER  SPEECH 

Both  our  Y.M.C.A  secretary  and  the  former 
president  of  the  Red  Cross  Committee  have 
veMen-<?“  letters  from  Mr.  Conrad  Hoffman  of  the 
p.  M.  C.A.  ,(who  has  done  so  much  for  our  welfare ) 
in  which  he  earnestly  asks  our  co-operation  in 
putting  thru  a  campaign  m  Ukrainerlager  for 
clearer  speech.  This  suggestion  meets  with 
the  hearty  approval  of  the  committee  and 
the  Wireless"  editorial  -staff  We  regret  that  cause 
should  have  arisen  during  Mr. Hoffman’s  last  Visit 
“to  -the  camp  which  should  make  such  a  suggestion 
necessary,  but  since  the  evil  does  exist  we 
must  endeavor  to  stamp  it  out.  Profanity  is 
absolutely  inexcusable.  When  a  man  cannot 
carry  o/v  an  ordinary  Conversation  without  m- 
^^r-sPerSl  n3  his  remarks  with  adjectives 
that  would  make  hi S  mother  blush  with  shame 
it  ’S'  high  time  that  his  vocabulary  be  improv¬ 
ed  by  reading,  or  study  from  , Some  of  The 
excellent  works  of  English  literature  of  which 
our  library  is  now  replete,  thanks  to  Mr- Hoffman's 
efforts  and  the  generosity  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 

Think  this  over  men.  If  you  would  not  use 
obse  ene  language  in  your  own  home  ,  why  use 
it  here  ?  J-r  is  a  habit  which  once  formed  is 
extremely  difficult  to  break.  Let’s  break  it 
now  before  it  gets  too  strong  a  hold  Be  gent¬ 
lemen  as  well  as  soldiers  . —  the  first  is  a 
necessary  guahfication  for  the  second.  There 
is  nothing  manly  nor  humorous  m  profanity  or 
obscene  language  .  It  is  an  indication  of  a  weak, 
mind  rather  than  a  strong  one  Cut  it  out! 

We  publish  Joe  low  Mr  Hoffman’s  letters:  — 


I- Addr  esseo(  to  Sergeant  Hal ly  burton ,  .Sept  G  - 
Continued  on  column  "2. 


mmmm 


GONE  BUT  NOT  FORGOTTFN 

If  was  with  sincere  regret  Fhat  we  bid 
good-bye  to  our  two  leaders  Sergeant 
HS-llybarton  and  Private  G eoghagan  sev- 
erat  days  ago.  It  seems  quite  evident  to 
all  oT  us  why  -they  were  sent  away-,  but 
while  their  departure  has  cast  a  shadow 
of  sadness  over  the  entire  camp,  their  i 
spirit  is  with  us  still,  strengthened  rather  j 
-than  weakened  by  their  absence,  and  the 
good  v/ork  they  had  been  carry  mq  on  w  ill 
be  continued,  w.rh  even  greater*  z eat  by 
Those  who  remain  behind  J 

oergeant  HaMyburton,  a  strong  man  and 
an  excellent  Soldier,  is  a  born  leader 
of  men  ,  straight  as  a  die,  and  with  a 
clear  conception  of  right  and  justice  — 

He  has  organized  and  held  together  the 
American  prisoners  of  war  ever  since 
his  capture  over  eleven  months  ago.  It 
has  been  largely  through  his  e  'cnrt s  asv 
.Sisted  by  Charley  Geoghagan  thal  the  Am-  \ 
erican  prisoners  have  held  together,  acted] 
as  real  men  in  spite  of  all  difficulties  and  ' 
have  fiha//y  won  Ihe  honest  respect  of  our 
enemies.  It  is  up  to  us  to  hold  that  which  we 

have  so  difficultly  qained  -  their  respect. 

We  must  not  lose  it  simply  because  we  have  j 
lost  our  leaders.  Let  every  man  continual -I 
ly  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  still  a  soldier  1 
and  an  AMERICA/!/ ,  that  this  is  a  military 
organization  and  that  discipline  is  an 
3 b.so/ut’e  necessity  ~for  owr  own  well  b^ino 
The  names  of  Hally  burton  and  Geoghagan 
will  remain  fixed  in  our  memories  for  y ears 
to  Come  —  we  are  proud  to  call  them  our 
friends  and  accord  them  now  our  highest 
praise  and  esteem: 

PLEA  FOR  CLEANER  SPEECH  onhnW  *„m  cdb.nl 

1  am  just  wondering  whether  it  Would  not] 
be  a  good  plan  to  put  on  a  dean  speech  cam¬ 
paign  .  During  my  visit  I  heard  considerable 
cursing  ,  practically  all  of  it  unnecessary  .  If  is] 
upto  us  to  make  the  best  possible  impressions 
as  Americans,  and  clean  speech  will  be.  one  * 
of  the  ways  in  which  to  achieve  this  W,ll  you 
not  talk  if*  over  with  the  leaders  J  atn 
writing  -Sergeant  Dresser  urging  him  to  get 
the  thing  under  way.” 

" Letter  to  Sergeant  Dresser  same  date :  —  j 

VJhile  in  the  camp  I  beard  considerable 
Cursing  which  raises  in  my  mind  the  question 
as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  a  good  plan  to 
put  on  a  campaign  for  clean  speech.  I  am  anx- 
ious  that  our  American  prisoners  make  the  best! 
possible  impression  and  this  is  one  way  in 
which  we  can  achieve  the  same  ” 

-C3  o  -Signed:  Conrad  Hoffman 


Frank  IVard  O'Malley 
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cretion  had  to  be  used,  however,  in  the  choice  of  select¬ 
ing  a  human  Hoe  press.  From  the  daintiness  of  the 
lettering,  the  nicety  with  which  item  dovetails  into 
item,  and  the  general  “mechanical”  excellence  of  the 
paper,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  to  Cartoonist  Harm¬ 
less  Hess  fell  most  of  the  work  of  “printing”  as  well 
as  illustrating  the  thoughts  which  were  leaping  from 
the  scintillating  brains  of  the  editorial  staff  before  a 
pencil  had  been  sharpened. 

The  editorial  staff  of  the  Barbed  Wireless  turns  its 
attention  to  local  news  of  Ukrainerlager,  once  it  has 
exhausted  the  possibilities  of  the  international  news 
about  the  Tank-garoo  and  the  Jumping  Bullet  and  the 
undoubted  fact  that  war  prisoners  were  about  to  be 
lightered  to  Greenland  because  no  room  was  left  to 
accommodate  the  constantly  growing  crowd,  even  in  the 
neutral  countries  of  Europe — the  inference  being  that 
neutral  countries  were  all  too  small  owing  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  World  War  a  country  had  to  be  small  to  re¬ 
main  neutral. 

Unfortunately  difficulties  in  making  clear  engravings 
of  a  penciled  “newspaper,”  the  pages  of  which  are  now 
somewhat  shopworn  and  faded,  permit  of  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  here  of  only  three  of  the  six  pages  of  the  Barbed 
Wireless.  If  the  engraver  could  have  transferred  page 
five  of  the  Barbed  Wireless  clearly  enough  to  the  pages 
of  this  magazine,  the  reader  would  see  that  the  prison 
paper  also  contained  one  more  news  item  of  interna¬ 
tional,  even  cosmic,  interest,  but  in  this  case  of  a  nature 
so  momentous  that  even  so  exclusive  a  paper  as  the 
Barbed  Wireless  could  not  score  a  beat.  It  is  the  news 
that  the  Red  Sox  had  just  won  the  baseball  classic 
known  as  the  “World’s  Series”  from  the  Cubs,  far 
away  in  the  beloved  land  of  the  gods.  Here  was  a  bit 
of  far-travelling  news,  by  the  way,  which  reached  the 
American  lads  at  Rastatt  within  a  few  hours  after  the 
Boston  team  had  defeated  Chicago,  the  news  entering 
the  camp  as  mysteriously  as  the  information  later  on 
that  the  armistice  had  been  signed — which  also  was 
known  all  over  Ukrainerlager  within  two  hours  after 
the  signatures  had  been  affixed  to  the  historic  document. 

From  the  high-school  flippancy  of  the  account  of 
Greenland  and  the  Tank-garoo  to  the  unaffected  seri¬ 
ousness  of  the  “Plea  for  Clean  Speech”  is  a  big  jump 
upward;  and  in  between  these  extremes  the  Barbed 
Wireless  has  moments  of  serious  tribute  to  the  worth 
of  leaders  among  the  American  prisoners  who  were 
transferred  to  other  camps  bv  captors  who  feared  the 
powerful  opposition  which  the  leaders  were  offering 
to  the  insidious  Hun  propa¬ 
ganda.  Again,  on  one  of 
the  last  pages,  there  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  eulogy  of  a  prisoner  who 
had  recently  died  in  camp,  the 
tribute  lettered  in  ink  with  a 
special  elaborateness  that 
shows  the  letterer  felt  he 
should  give  the  best  of  his  art 
when  honoring  the  memory 
of  a  splendid  young  comrade. 

There  are  facetious  jabs  at 
the  foibles  of  fellow  prison¬ 


ers,  all  as  harmless  as  the  squibs  in  the  “local  items” 
of  a  college  paper.  Gifts  of  games  from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
box  scores  of  prison  baseball  tussles,  a  jocular  financial 
department”  in  which  the  possibilities  of  exchanging 
smokes  for  foods  or  other  articles  are  arranged  in  a  sort 
of  Stock  Exchange  report— thus  the  six  pages  are 
closely  crowded,  with  “half-tone  reproductions  of 
scenes  in  their  own  prison  camp,  clipped  from  a  German 
publication  and  neatly  pasted  on  one  page,  adding  to  the 
interesting  variety  of  the  only  Barbed  Wireless. 

One  has  no  doubt  that  in  time  the  Barbed  Wireless 
would  have  waxed  more  ambitious,  perhaps  even  to 
the  extent  of  adding  a  colored  supplement  printed 
in  beet  marmalade.  But  one  November  day,  when 
things  were  particularly  dull  within  the  enclosure,  a 
most  marvellous  message  arrived  in  camp  a  few  minutes 
after  the  clock  had  struck  one  in  the  afternoon.  The 
armistice  had  been  signed!  And,  of  equal  importance, 
a  paragraph  of  the  document  insisted  that  all  Allied 
prisoners  were  to  be  liberated  forthwith!!  There  were 
cheers — a  few;  but  chiefly  the  great  joy  that  surged 
through  the  hearts  of  the  caged  young  eagles  at  Rastatt 
took  the  form  of  bear  hugs,  wild  cavortings,  meaning¬ 
less  yelps  of  song,  a  scramble  to  pack  up  one’s  pitifully 
scant  belongings  with  a  hurly-burly  of  haste  that  in¬ 
dicated  that  every  American  mother’s  son  in  camp 
fully  expected  to  board  the  1.30  ferry  for  New  York 
or  never  see  home  again. 

Not  all  of  them  waited  for  a  formal  leave-taking. 
By  bedtime  that  night  many  a  bunk  in  the  barracks 
was  vacant,  the  fugitives — who  found  little  difficulty 
in  getting  outside  the  barbed  wire  because  of  a  post¬ 
armistice  laxity  which  caused  even  German  officers 
in  the  camp  to  strip  the  insignia  of  Prussian  militarism 
off  their  own  gray  uniforms — climbing  under  the  barbed 
wire  after  nightfall,  walking  till  dawn,  hiding  by  day 
and  taking  up  the  hike  again  at  dark  and  so  arriving, 
after  two  or  three  nights  of  travel,  inside  the  American 
lines. 

Gone  was  all  thought  now  of  prison-camp  journalism, 
except  in  the  heart  of  one  meticulous  youth,  who  carried 
through  the  nights  the  copy  of  the  Barbed  Wireless 
which  The  Red  Cross  Magazine  is  privileged  here 
to  reproduce.  And — let  it  be  said  to  any  editor  of  the 
prison  paper  whose  glance  may  meet  these  lines — the 
copy  of  the  Barbed  Wireless  which  the  soldier  boy 
carried  tenderly  from  Rastatt  to  Manhattan  was  worth 
all  the  care  he  gave  toward  its  preservation.  For, 
setting  aside  even  the  interest  in  its  method  of  produc¬ 
tion,  the  little  journal  is  an 
epitome  of  clean  American 
youth,  from  the  happy  fool¬ 
ishness  of  its  first  page  to 
the  last  item,  wherein  a  plea 
is  made  to  join  the  prison 
Bible  class,  which  “at  pres¬ 
ent  is  studying  ‘Jesus  of 
Nazareth,’  a  book  translated 
from  the  French  by  a  few 
prisoners  like  ourselves  for 
the  use  of  their  companions 
and  others  in  captivity.” 


ARE  YOU  EDUCATED? 

T\D  YOU  know  a  man  whose  education  has 
U'  -proved  equal  to  the  complicated  and  involved 
life  of  to-day ?  Think  a  minute!  Can  you  point 
out  among  your  friends  a  man  whose  training 
has  actually  met  the  diversified  and  almost  an¬ 
tagonistic  needs  of  our  business  life — our  social 
life — even  our  spiritual  life?  Can  such  an  edu¬ 
cation  be?  We  put  these  questions  to  Mr.  Bruce 
Barton,  who  will  answer  them  in  the  July  number. 
His  answers  will  start  you  thinking.  They  may 
also  help  you  to  solve  that  difficult  problem  of 
your  child’s  education  and  his  life  work. 


CHILDREN  OF 
THE  FAR  EAST 


Child  labor  in  Japan 
is  shown  in  the  upper 
picture,  for  these  young 
girls  are  enamelling 
cloisonne  vases  for  the 
American  trade.  At 
the  right  young  nurses 
are  seen  playing  games 
in  the  grounds  of  a 
Shinto  temple.  There 
is  little  call,  as  you  can 
plainly  see,  for  baby 
carriages  in  J apan! 


M aybe  they,  are  hoping  to  be  circus  per¬ 
formers— these  boys  on  bamboo  stilts! 


IN  THE  Orient,  childhood  remains 
untouched  by  the  war.  Child  life 
is  normal.  Gaiety,  laughter,  joy  of 
life,  tinged  with  some  duties,  are 
shown  in  these  photographs.  Ameri¬ 
can  childhood,  too,  has  felt  the  war 
but  slightly.  It  is  on  the  children  of 
Europe  that  the  full  horror  of  it  has 
fallen.  Heartrending  details  come  to 
us — grim  tragic  facts:  fever,  starva¬ 
tion,  death.  it  is  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  help  bring  back  vitality  to 
theseworn  andstricken  children  and  to 
win  back  slowly,  day  by  patient  day, 
strength,  peace,  abounding  energy, 
joy  in  life — yes.  Childhood  itself. 


In  the  upper  picture  is 
a  Chinese  rocking-horse 
and  its  owners.  The 
centre  picture  shows 
the  schoolboys  at  the 
Peking  Mission  School 
playing  “Skinning  the 
Snake.’’  That  the  in¬ 
terior  of  a  schoolroom 
in  Japan  does  not  dif¬ 
fer  so  materially  from 
ours  is  brought  out  in 
the  lower  photograph 


PLAY  AND  WORK 
IN  THE  ORIENT 


TWO  WOMEN 

By  Dorothy  Canfield 


^pWO  women,  come  together  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  sat  in  the  convent 

A  parlor  and  talked  of  how  best  to  help 
fatherless  children. 

Into  that  shaded  place  of  half-lights  the  Ameri¬ 
can  brought  almost  visible  sunshine.  She  was 
a  woman  of  the  world;  that  spoke  from  every 
line  of  her  compact,  upright  figure,  from  the  fine 
simplicity  of  her  white  dress,  from  the  gentle, 
assured  directness  of  her  speech  and  manner. 
But  she  was  no  imitation  of  a  European  woman 
of  the  world.  No  European  of  her  class  would 
have  brought  that  aroma  of  sea  air  and  upland 
pastures  into  the  convent  room,  nor  could  have 
kept  in  her  passive  attitude  that  suggestion  of 
light,  outdoor  fleetness,  nor  that  racy  tang  of 
humor  in  her  quiet  eyes.  She  sat  there  on  the 
straight  convent  chair,  the  blue  of  the  sky  in  her 
eyes,  in  her  small  bright  hat,  in  her  silky  knit  coat; 
the  white  of  the  clouds  in  her  dress,  her  hands,  her 
smooth,  fair  skin;  the  purity  of  all  natural  life  on 
her  beneficent  brows. 

The  woman  who  sat  opposite  her  was  of  her  age 
and  her  equal  in  beauty.  The  deep  eyes  which 
now  she  bent  on  the  visitor  from  the  New  World 
now  dropped  to  the  crucifix  clasped  tightly  in  her 
thin  white  fingers,  were  as  clear  as  those  of  the 
American,  but  their  purity  was  unearthly,  was 
made  up  of  vigils,  of  abnegations,  of  denials  of  the 
nature  that  blossomed  so  fair  and  free  in  the 
woman  before  her.  Her  delicate  face,  drooping 
in  the  pearl-like  shadow  of  her  wide-winged  white 
coif,  had  the  subtle  modeling  of  asceticism,  the 
lines  all  faintly  incurving,  the  skin  of  an  extreme 
indoor  fineness,  not  wrinkled  and  yet  not  fresh, 
all  the  fleshy  radiance  gone,  like  a  magnolia  flower 
that  has  begun  ever  so  imperceptibly  to  wilt. 
All  the  rest  was  shadowy  black  draperies,  wide 
sleeves,  sweeping  black  skirts,  no  woman’s  body 
clad,  but  a  symbol  of  renunciation.  She  was  like 
a  visible  emanation  of  the  cloistered  black-and- 


white  convent  room  in  which  they  sat. 

They  were  fresh  from  a  careful  inspection  of  the 
building,  and  they  spoke  of  how'  best  to  help  the 
fatherless  children  sheltered  in  it.  The  American 
brought  not  only  sunshine  to  that  room  but  a 
sudden  wideness  of  material  possibilities.  The 
•nun  spoke  painfully  of  limitations,  narrowing 
always;  of  food  that  grew  more  and  more  costly; 
of  resources  that  grew  less  as  the  strain  on  the 
country  grew  greater.  The  American  spoke 
cheerfully,  confidently,  of  immediate  help.  The 
nun  spoke  sadly  of  necessities  they  could  not  give 
the  children.  The  Red  Cross  delegate,  with 
matter-of-fact  quiet,  spoke  of  giving  aid  that  would 
bring  more  to  the  children  than  they  ever  had. 
The  room  grew  larger,  the  air  freer,  as  she  spoke. 
The  nun  clasped  and  unclasped  the  crucifix  in  her 
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thin  hands;  her  delicate  lips,  of  a  faint  pink, 
trembled. 

But  this  was  not  all.  With  as  sure  a  footing  as, 
one  divined,  she  would  walk  a  mountain  road,  the 
American  stepped  lightly  and  firmly  into  the  realm 
of  material  details  and,  at  her  ease,  quietly  trod 
the  solid  earth  there  as  under  the  sky.  She  knew 
what  questions  to  ask,  and  she  asked  them  with 
an  openness  so  honest  that  the  nun,  sensitively  on 
the  watch  for  interference  from  the  strange  new 
ways,  fearing  some  tarnishing  note  of  materialism- 
in-command,  relaxed,  answered  ismply  as  though 
speaking  of  familiar  matters  to  an  old  friend.  The 
American  knew  what  might  happen,  and  what 
measures  to  take  to  prevent  its  happening.  She 
averted  her  eyes  from  the  old  sources  of  traditional 
bitterness  which  might  have  prevented  a  French¬ 
woman,  even  the  wisest,  from  doing  what  she  did; 
she  passed  them  by;  she  put  her  warm  hands  into 
the  white  fingers  of  the  nun  and  led  her  into  a 
clear,  neutral  field  of  simple,  homely,  material 
problems,  such  as  women  in  charge  of  children 
always  have,  to  be  solved  by  honest,  practical, 
laborious  effort  in  common — there  would  be  so 
many  children,  with  such  definite  needs,  with 
these  new  certain  safeguards  necessary  to  their 
welfare,  with  these  easy  harmless,  concessions  to 
New  World  ideas,  all  in  the  new,  impersonal 
world,  the  American  world,  of  economic  and  hy¬ 
gienic  considerations,  too  new  for  the  old  distrusts, 
the  old  dissensions,  to  have  entered.  All  of  this 
she  presented  so  quietly,  so  swiftly,  with  so  deft 
a  hand  that  it  seemed  as  natural  as  sunlight;  and 
all  of  them  colored  by  the  light  from  a  horizon 
which  the  nun  saw  widening  miraculously  before 
her  eyes. 

No  concessions  demanded  on  thorny  matters 
of  tradition — there,  it  was  all  done.  The  dele¬ 
gate  rose  with  a  smile,  and  made  ready  to  go. 

The  nun  stood  up,  too,  a  certain  bewilderment 
in  her  eyes.  Could  it  have  happened  so  simply 
as  this,  the  great  change  which  she  had  hoped  for 
and  had  dreaded?  Could  the  horizon  grow  wider 
with  no  storms,  like  the  quiet  coming  of  day? 

She  thought,  with  an  instant’s  intense  burning 
joy,  of  the  meaning  of  it  all.  She  yearned,  with 
a  saint’s  passions,  over  the  children  to  whom  that 
talk  would  bring  safety,  salvation;  and  her  yearn¬ 
ing  shone  like  an  altar-light  in  the  unearthly 
purity  of  her  eyes. 

The  other  woman  was  thinking  of  those  children, 
too,  and  her  lips  curved  with  a  mother’s  ineffable 
tenderness. 

They  stood  for  a  moment,  silent,  alike  and 
so  different — one  a  richly  blooming  white  rose, 
rooted  deep  in  the  wholesome  earth;  the  other  a 
clear,  small,  white  flame,  burning  still  and  fervent, 
before  a  shrine. 
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“It’s  quite  a  hill  to  climb,  my  boy; 
I’m  going  along  with  you  on  it” 


YOU  AND  OUR  MAIMED  SOLDIERS 

By  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams 


Illustrated  by 


WHILE  war  was  in  progress,  the  whole  concern 
of  the  reconstruction  department  was  to  cure 
and  train  the  maimed  or  crippled  to  a  point 
where  he  could  again  be  useful  in  the  service  and  could 
take  his  place  at  a  desk,  a  typewriter,  or  at  a  bench  in  an 
army  shop,  thus  releasing  an  able-bodied  man  to  the 
actual  fighting.  Hence  there  was  no  difficulty  to  con¬ 
sider  in  the  matter  of  placing  the  men.  The  place 
would  be  ready  when  the  man  was.  With  the  signing 
of  the  armistice  came  an  abrupt  and  radical  change. 
No  longer  was  there  a  call  in  advance  from  the  Army 
and  Navy  for  the  output  of  the  human  repair  shops. 


John  Conacher 


The  natural  market  was  gone.  To  find  in  the  business 
and  labor  world  an  outlet  for  their  products  was  now 
the  Government’s  problem,  and  if,  in  some  particulars, 
the  progress  of  the  reconstruction  programme  has 
seemed  slow,  it  is  largely  due  to  this  necessity  of  a  com¬ 
plete  readjustment. 

In  the  matter  of  training  no  fundamental  change  was 
required;  but,  rather,  an  extensive  broadening  of  the 
field  so  that  the  men  might  spread  out  over  many 
occupations  instead  of  overcrowding  a  few.  Many  of 
the  industrial  experiments  described  in  my  preceding 
article  would  be  useless  in  any  department  of  the  Army 
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and  Navy,  while  still  fitting  a  man  to  take  his  place  in 
the  competition  of  civil  life.  The  difficulty,  then,  lies 
not  so  much  in  training  the  crippled  men  as  in  educating 
the  prospective  employers.  The  manufacturers  and 
business  men  of  the  country  must  be  persuaded  out  of 
the  natural  but  erroneous  belief  that,  because  a  man  has 
lost  an  arm  or  a  leg  or  a  sense,  he  is  therefore  economi¬ 
cally  a  defective;  and  educated  into  perceiving  that 
while  a  cripple  cannot  do  so  many  things  as  a  whole 
man,  those  that  are  within  his  scope  he  can  perform, 
after  the  Government  is  through  with  him,  better  than 
the  average.  Sheer  earning  capacity  is  to  be  the  basis, 
and  the  sole  basis,  upon  which  the  Government  seeks 
jobs  for  its  maimed.  The  instinctive  response  of  the 
business  man  to  an  application  on  behalf  of  a  cripple  is 
to  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  say: 

"I’ll  be  glad  to  help,  but  so  far  as  my  plant  is  con¬ 
cerned,  we’re  not  running  a  Rescue  Mission.” 

Or,  he  will  perhaps  swell  up  a  little  in  a  conscious 
glow  of  patriotism  and  say,  condescendingly: 

“I’ll  take  him.  He’s  done  his  bit  for  the  war  and 
I’ll  do  my  bit  for  him.” 

No  jobs  will  be  accepted  on  any  such  ground.  The 
Government  proposes  to  be  able  to  say  to  any  employer 
whom  it  approaches:  “We’ve  tried  this  man  out  on 
your  kind  of  a  job,  and  we  know  that  he  can  make  good. 
If  he  doesn’t  we  will  not  expect  or  wish  you  to  keep  him. 
We  are  making  you  a  business  proposition,  not  an  ap¬ 
peal  for  charity.” 

^HAT  we  have  so  long  deemed  our  physically  defect¬ 
ive  liabilities  and  not  assets  is  a  reflection  on  our 
boasted  American  ingenuity  and  adaptability.  At  the 
most  stressful  industrial  period  of  the  war  an  industrial 
engineer,  now  engaged  in  the  Government’s  reconstruc¬ 
tion  work,  visited  a  factory  plant  in  a  large  city  and 
listened  to  the  plaint  of  the  manager  over  labor  shortage. 

“Then  why  waste  man-power?”  returned  the  visitor. 

“Every  employee  in  this  place,”  averred  the  other, 
“is  working  full  time  and  over-time  as  hard  as  big  pay 
will  induce  him  to  work.” 

The  engineer  stepped  out  of  the  elevator  in  which 
they  had  ascended,  and  indicated  the  operator,  a  power¬ 
ful  and  competent  fellow  of  middle  age.  “  There’s  good 
labor  wasted.” 

“  1  have  to  have  a  man  on  the  elevator,  don’t  I?” 

“No.” 

“Oh,  I  suppose  I  might  get  a  woman;  but  the  work¬ 
men  are  always  going  around  half  dressed,  and  it’s  no 
place  for  a  woman.” 

“  I  don’t  mean  a  woman  either,”  said  the  engineer. 

The  manager  stared.  “You  don’t  think  that  eleva¬ 
tor’ll  run  itself,  maybe?  If  I  don’t  have  a  man  or 
woman  on  it,  what  do  I  have?” 

“Half  a  man,  and  put  your  whole  man  on  a  whole 
man’s  job.  I  ’ll  get  you  one.” 

He  went  away  and  returned  with  a  railroad  wreck — 
a  man  with  a  twisted  leg  and  one  arm  gone,  but  willing, 
intelligent,  and  just  as  competent  to  run  an  elevator 
as  if  he  had  possessed  more  members  than  an  octopus. 
Further  investigation  in  the  plant  showed  nearly  fifty 
jobs  perfectly  suited  to  the  cripples  of  various  degrees, 


and  even  a  few  that  the  deaf  or  the  blind  could  perform. 

Unobtrusively  but  on  a  broad  scale  an  industrial 
survey  is  now  being  made  under  the  supervision  of  two 
noted  experts  acting  officially  for  the  Red  Cross  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind,  which  is  associated  with  U.  S.  Army 
General  Hospital  No.  7  at  Evergreen,  near  Baltimore, 
but  actually  covering  with  their  observations  the  whole 
field  of  opportunity  for  the  physically  handicapped.  A 
representative  of  the  Institute  visits  an  industrial 
plant  and  explains  his  mission.  Very  likely  the  owner 
is  unsympathetic  or  suspicious  of  what  he  fears  may  be 
Government  interference.  But  the  representative  has 
something  tangible  to  offer  him. 

4‘\A/E  PROPOSE,”  he  says,  “to  make  a  job 
''  analysis  of  your  plant.  The  analysis  will  show 
just  what  qualifications  are  required  for  each  job! 
Whether  it  can  best  be  filled  by  a  man  or  a  woman, 
whether  it  calls  for  physical  strength  or  mental  alert¬ 
ness,  what  degree  of  intelligence  and  education  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  it,  and  so  on.  For  a  similar  survey  made  in  the 

- - Manufacturing  Company  plant  I  received 

§1,500.” 

“How  much  will  this  cost  us?”  asks  the  manufac¬ 
turer. 

“Nothing.” 

"Then  what  do  you  ask  of  us?” 

"Only  that,  if  we  can  furnish  you  the  kind  of  labor 
you  need,  you  will  give  it  a  chance.” 

Seldom  does  a  proposition  as  advantageous  as  this 
fall  on  deaf  ears.  Such  surveys  have  been  made  or  are 
being  carried  on  in  packing  plants,  furniture  factories, 
machine  shops,  automobile  plants,  electrical  supply 
establishments,  printing  houses,  telephone  centrals, 
typewriting  agencies,  lighting  systems,  and,  in  fact, 
industrial  concerns  of  almost  every  kind.  It  is  already 
determined  that  there  are  more  than  four  hundred 
gainful  occupations  to  which  the  blind  can  be  success¬ 
fully  trained.  For  the  deaf,  and  those  who  have  lost 
one  or  more  members,  the  list  is  greatly  extended. 

Take  machine  work,  for  example.  At  first  thought 
safety  would  seem  to  require  that  the  worker  with  ma¬ 
chinery  should  have  all  his  members  and  capacities 
unimpaired.  But  much  modern  machinery  is  so 
guarded  as  to  be  practically  “fool-proof”  against 
injury.  The  superintendent  of  a  machinery  plant  in  a 
western  town  was  quite  scandalized  by  the  suggestion 
that  blind  men  ought  to  be  employed  on  the  punch 
presses. 

“Why,  they’d  murder  themselves!”  he  said. 

“How  much  visual  attention  do  the  men  now  on  the 
job  give  to  it?”  asked  the  industrial  expert  who  had 
advanced  the  proposition. 

They  went  to  the  punch-press  room  to  determine. 
The  men  at  work  were  looking  anywhere  but  at  their 
machines — out  of  windows,  at  each  other,  or  lost  in 
dreamy  contemplation  of  the  walls.  Asking  leave  to 
try  an  experiment,  the  expert  blindfolded  one  of  the 
most  skilful  of  the  workers  who,  after  a  moment’s 
fumbling  and  hesitation,  went  on  with  his  job.  The 
superintendent  admitted  that  perhaps  a  sightless  man 
could  fill  such  a  place. 


“And  you  know,  Maggie — a 
wooden  leg  is  not  hereditary” 


"Not  only  that,”  the  surveyor  assured  him,  "but 
he’ll  probably  do  the  best  work  of  the  lot,  because  his 
attention  won’t  be  distracted  by  other  matters  so  much 
as  his  fellows’.” 

Jobs  will  be  open  to  the  blind  in  that  concern  as  soon 
as  the  men  get  the  technical  training  to  fit  them  for  the 
work.  A  score  of  "sightless”  jobs  were  found  by  the 
survey  in  a  factory  making  roller-bearing  machine  steel 
chains  for  transmission:  some  being  the  actual  fitting 
together  of  the  parts;  others,  strange  though  it  may 
seem,  being  inspection  and  testing,  which  can  be  done 
as  well  by  touch  as  by  sight. 

Motion  pictures  play  an  important  part  in  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  jobs  for  the  handicapped.  An  operator  is 
sent,  for  instance,  to  a  chair  factory,  where  he  selects 
a  number  of  the  most  skilled  workmen  in  various  lines 
of  work,  and  photographs  the  entire  process.  The  pic¬ 
tures  are  then  studied  and  analyzed  by  a  corps  of  ex¬ 
perts.  False  or  wasted  motions  are  detected,  in  the 
“ pitiless  publicity  ”  which  this  kind  of  minute  presenta¬ 
tion  gives,  and  eliminated.  There  remains  to  decide 
what  branches  of  the  work  can  be  handled  by  the 
various  types  of  patients.  This  carving  from  a  set 


model  can  be  done  by  a  blind  man;  so  can  that  joining. 
Here  is  a  machine  which  a  one-armed  man  can  operate, 
by  the  elimination  of  all  waste  movements  and  the 
correct  manipulation  of  the  clamp  which  substitutes 
for  his  missing  hand.  A  dozen  bench  jobs  are  open  to 
the  one-legged  or  even  the  legless  man;  and  nearly 
everything  in  the  furniture-making  line  is  practicable 
to  the  trained  deaf.  But  always  the  highest  standards 
are  held  up  as  an  essential  to  taking  the  position.  The 
question  is  never  whether  the  cripple  can  do  enough 
to  hold  his  employment  on  sufferance.  It  is  always: 
Can  he  fill  the  requirements?  If  not,  the  job  is  not  for 
him  and  another  must  be  found.  For,  in  the  end,  the 
practical,  matter-of-fact  business  world  will  inevitably 
judge  its  experiment  on  the  unsentimental  basis  of 
whether  or  not  the  men  can  make  good  in  a  fair  field. 
If  not,  let  them  live  on  their  pensions  and  leave  work 
to  those  who  can  do  it  properly!  And  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  authorities  are  quite  willing  to  meet  this  test  and 
abide  by  the  rigor  of  the  game.  So  are  the  men.  Most 
of  them  have  carried  their  fighting  spirit  into  and  out  of 
hospital  with  them,  and  it  will  be  a  mighty  asset  in  the 
struggle  to  make  good  in  the  world.  They  ask  no 
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favors.  That  is  the  essence  and  spirit  of  the  uncrip¬ 
pled  morale  of  the  crippled. 

Having  “placed”  them,  Uncle  Sam  is  not  going  to 
wash  his  hands  of  them,  however.  Though  they  are 
discharged  from  the  service  before  accepting  a  position, 
the  Government  still  feels  a  moral  responsibility,  both 
to  them  and  to  their  employers.  Through  a  follow-up 
system  it  will  endeavor  to  make  sure  that  their  jobs 
are  proper  ones  for  them,  that  they  are  being  properly 
treated  and,  not  less  important,  that  their  attitude 
toward  their  employment  is  correct  and  fair.  For 
upon  this,  too,  the  eventual  success  of  the  movement 
depends  in  no  small  measure.  It  is  not  employment 
alone,  but  permanent  employment,  satisfaction  of  both 
employer  and  employed,  and  the  confidence  of  the 
business  world  in  the  experiment  to  which  the  pro¬ 
gramme  looks.  A  thousand  men  could  be  scattered 
and  placed  on  sufferance  or  sympathy.  Thirty  thou¬ 
sand,  which  is  the  number  of  the  Government’s  more 
or  less  incapacitated  wards,  can  be  successfully  merged 
with  the  nation’s  economic  structure  only  on  the'basis 
of  efficiency. 

Y~\  F  ALL  the  plans  for  the  replacement  of  the  war  vic- 
tims  in  civil  life,  the  most  ambitious  and  extensive 
is  the  scheme  for  a  system  of  chain  stores  to  be  operated 
by  the  blind.  They  will  be  called  “Victory  Stores,” 
and  will  be  distinguished  by  a  specially  designed  front, 
and  floors  of  tiling  specifically  patterned  for  them  and 
manufactured  by  blind  experts.  The  United  Drug 
Company  has  offered  its  services  to  work  out  the 
details  of  the  plan,  although  in  some  lines  the  “blind” 
stores  will  be  its  competitor.  Every  store  will  be 
built  on  the  same  plan,  with  a  system  of  extension  by 
units  where  necessary.  It  will  be  completely  stand¬ 
ardized,  so  that  the  man  who  learns  his  way  about  the 
model  will  be  equally  familiar  with  any  of  the  shops. 
The  stock  will  be  package  goods,  tobacco,  toilet  prepara¬ 
tions,  newspapers,  magazines,  stationery,  candy,  and 
specialties;  also  wares  made  by  the  blind  at  Evergreen 
and  elsewhere.  The  general  policy  will  be  to  handle 
all-the-year-around  articles  making  a  quick  turn-over, 
preferably  such  as  are  nationally  advertised,  though 
each  store  will  do  its  own  individual  local  advertising. 
The  store  manager  will,  in  every  case,  be  a  blind  man. 
He  will  have  a  living  salary  and  a  commission,  and 
can  buy  stock  in  the  concern.  He  will  have  a  sighted 
assistant,  wherever  possible  a  one-armed,  one-legged, 
legless,  or  deaf  veteran  of  the  war.  Should  he  have 
a  wife,  sister  or  fiancee  who  wishes  to  go  in  with  him, 
she  may  come  to  Evergreen  and  take  a  two-months’ 
intensive  business  course,  paralleling  and  supplement¬ 
ing  the  longer  training  which  he  has.  Buying  for  the 
chain  will  be  done  by  a  central  agency  which,  doing 
business  on  so  large  a  scale — for  there  will  be  about  two 
dozen  stores  at  the  outset — can  command  advantageous 
prices.  The  scheme  is  backed  by  a  group  of  business 
men  who  see  in  it  a  profitable  venture  with  the  chances 
of  failure  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Already  two  Victory 
Stores  are  being  operated  in  Baltimore  under  a  United 
Drug  Syndicate  man  of  wide  experience,  and  these  are 
being  used  as  a  proving  ground  for  the  blind  managers 


who,  as  soon  as  they  are  judged  competent,  will  be  sent 
out  to  branches  established,  where  possible,  in  their 
home  cities.  They  will  have  at  their  command  every 
known  device  of  business-getting.  But  one,  which 
doubtless  would  prove  a  high-power  trade  asset,  they 
will  not  employ — the  bid  for  patronage  on  the  ground  of 
their  blindness.  For  all  business  purposes  they  will 
have  as  good  eyes  as  anybody! 

Nature,  fortunately,  has  wonderful  powers  of  com¬ 
pensation.  Deprived  of  the  support  of  one  sense,  the 
body  at  once  sharpens  the  other  senses  to  make  up  for 
the  lack.  Moreover,  there  is  a  gain  in  concentration. 
Tests  have  been  made  with  blind  armature  winders  in 
competition  against  sighted  workers,  and  invariably 
the  blind  are  as  accurate  and  more  speedy.  While  the 
war  was  still  on  a  blind  man  who  had  never  before  had 
the  experience  was  tried  out  as  a  listener  for  submarines, 
and  bettered  the  performances  of  the  long-trained 
experts.  Sightless  workers  in  the  accurate  task  of 
modelling  cores  for  castings  turn  out  the  most  even  and 
perfect  results,  from  the  accentuated  sense  of  touch. 
It  is  thought,  then,  an  important  field  may  be  developed 
in  the  expert  judgment  of  teas,  cheese,  spices,  and  other 
foods,  by  training  the  blind  and  perhaps  the  deaf  to 
fine  discriminations  of  taste.  And  the  increased  re¬ 
sponsiveness  of  the  blind  to  musical  expression  is  pro¬ 
verbial,  and  is  paralleled  by  the  tendency  of  the  deaf  to 
employ  line  and  color. 

As  yet  the  process  of  carrying  the  war  cripples 
through  the  hospital  and  shop  training  into  the  hands 
of  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education,  and 
thence  out  into  the  main  economic  current,  has  not 
had  time  to  progress  so  far  that  many  examples  are  at 
hand.  But  there  are  some  instances  which  sufficiently 
indicate  the  promise  of  success,  and  a  few  which,  dis¬ 
charged  early,  already  show  the  performance. 

A  CORPORAL  of  infantry,  who  had  left  a  well-paid 
Yy  place  at  a  machine  to  enlist,  came  back  minus  a 
right  arm.  After  a  course  in  intensive  training  with 
some  special  education,  he  got  his  discharge  and  one 
day  dropped  in  on  his  old  employer.  The  “boss” 
looked  at  his  artificial  arm. 

“Of  course  you  won’t  be  as  good  a  workman  as  you 
were,”  said  he,  dubiously.  “But” — with  a  burst  of 
generosity — “come  back  and  you  can  have  your  job.” 

“I  don’t  want  it,  thank  you,”  replied  the  veteran, 
composedly. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do,  then?” 

“Get  a  better  one.” 

The  employer  was  incredulous.  “What  as?” 

“A  draughtsman.  They’ve  taught  me  draughting 
while  I  was  getting  mended  up.” 

“We  need  another  man  in  the  draughting  room,” 
said  the  employer.  “How  good  are  you?” 

“Just  as  good  as  if  I  had  three  arms.  Try  me  and 
see.” 

He  got  his  trial,  and  a  position  at  better  pay  than  his 
former  job  brought  him. 

For  an  unpromising  subject,  G - L - ,  a  Negro 

private,  who  arrived  at  the  base  hospital  with  only  the 
stump  of  his  right  arm  and  a  mind  wholly  innocent 


“IVhy!  Of  course  I’m  better  off 
than  before  the  war.  You  see  it 
wasn’t  my  bean  that  was  amputated” 
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of  any  one  of  the  “three  R’s,”  gives  indication  of  turning 
out  well.  Before  the  war  he  was  an  Alabama  mill  hand. 
At  the  hospital  he  not  only  proved  himself  deft  at 
manual  exercises,  but  also  showed  an  almost  pathetic 
eagerness  for  an  education,  and  a  corresponding  acquisi¬ 
tiveness.  After  some  three  months  of  hard  application 
to  his  studies  he  sat  down  one  day  and,  without  saying 
anything  to  any  one,  wrote  to  his  old  employer  to  ask 
for  his  job  back.  The  employer  replied,  in  a  vein  of 
skepticism: 

“What  is  this,  George?  1  know  you  do  not  know  how 
to  read  or  write  and  your  father  tells  me  your  right  arm 
was  shot  off.  Who  wrote  that  letter  for  you?” 

To  which  the  proud  applicant  replied:  “  It’s  the  truth. 
I  could  not  read  or  write  at  home  and  they  told  you 
right  about  my  arm,  so  1  done  wrote  this  with  my  left 
hand  like  they  learned  me  in  this  place.  The  Board  is 
going  to  send  me  to  Atlanta  for  more  schooling.  So  can 
I  get  my  job  back  boss  when  I  get  out?” 

The  astonished  mill  man  answered:  “No,  you  can’t 
have  your  job  back.  But  if  you  aren’t  lying,  I’ll 
make  you  foreman  the  day  you  sign  up  for  it  with 
that  left  hand.” 

In  these  two  cases  the  loss  of  limb,  instead  of  being  a 
handicap,  proved  an  actual  asset.  This  is  the  ideal 
result  of  reconstruction:  to  give  the  man  a  higher  status 
than  he  had  before. 

There  is  an  assured  future  for  a  blind  sergeant  now  at 
Evergreen,  a  type  of  the  “sighted  blind”  of  whom  I 
spoke  in  my  previous  article,  perfectly  normal  in  his 
physical  and  mental  hearing.  He  has  been  taking  a 
course  in  anatomy  and  scientific  massage  at  Johns 
Hopkins,  and  will  presently  graduate  into  a  field  where 
there  is  a  great  demand  and  almost  no  competent  sup¬ 
ply,  most  so-called 
masseurs  being 
wholly  unequipped 
on  the  scientific 
side.  Already,  phy¬ 
sicians  of  note  who 
have  heard  about 
him  are  inquiring 
whether  he  cannot 
be  induced  to  settle 
in  their  respective 
cities,  and  stating 
their  readiness  to 
guarantee  him  all 
the  work  he  wants. 

When  all  is  said, 
the  problem  of  em¬ 
ployment  is  not 
the  most  difficult 
one.  More  delicate 
is  the  question  of 
how  the  public  will 
receive  and  assimi¬ 
late  socially  these 
men  who,  next  tothe 
dead,  have  given 
most  to  the  cause 
of  democracy.  The 


essential  thing  is  that  they  shall  achieve  a  position  as 
normal  in  everyday  association  as  is  the  place  which  they 
will  make  for  themselves,  by  their  own  specially  trained 
faculties,  in  the  economic  scheme.  If  they  are  to  be  set 
apart,  looked  at  askance — even  though  it  be  in  sympathy 
— lifeis  goingto  be  hard  for  them,  for  thecrippled,  maimed, 
or  defective  has  his  own  special  sensitiveness.  Happily 
this  has  been  dulled  by  the  total  ignoring  and,  indeed,  for¬ 
getfulness  of  anything  out  of  the  ordinary  in  his  condi¬ 
tion,  universally  manifested  by  those  with  whom  he  has 
come  in  contact  through  the  reconstruction  programme. 
Then,  too,  the  large  number  of  those  in  his  condition 
will  soon  accustom  the  public  to  accept  it  naturally. 
On  this  point,  Michell  Dowling,  handless,  legless,  and  a 
bank  president,  who  manages  to  go  through  life  pretty 
much  as  other  people  do,  spoke  tellingly  before  the 
American  Medical  Association  members  specially  inter¬ 
ested  in  reconstruction. 

“  I  think  there  is  danger  of  too  much  being  attempted 
and  making  it  too  easy  for  the  men  who  come  back  with 
a  leg  gone  or  an  arm  gone.  Now  an  arm  being  gore  is 
a  mere  bagatelle;  two  arms  don’t  amount  to  anything; 
and  I  can  assure  you  from  personal  experience  that  it 
doesn’t  mean  anything  to  have  both  legs  and  both 
hands  gone.  There  is  just  as  much  fun  in  living.  .  . 

What  the  so-called  cripple  needs  is  not  charity  but 
a  chance.  The  fight  that  wants  to  be  put  up  at  this 
important  time  is  not  between  money  and  opportunity 
and  the  loss  of  legs  or  arms  or  eyes  or  other  members  of 
the  body;  but  it  is  a  fight  between  General  Gorgas 
(at  that  time  Surgeon-General  of  the  Army,  in  charge 
of  the  reconstruction  campaign)  and  general  despon¬ 
dency.  Every  community  and  every  family  ought  to 
see  to  it  that  every  other  member  of  the  family  pays  no 

attention  to  a 
hunchback,  never 
looks  at '  a  man 
with  clubfoot  as 
he  walks  down  the 
street,  especially 
never  looks  at  his 
deformity,  and 
never  looks  at  a 
man  with  a  peg 
leg  or  with  an 
empty  coat  sleeve. 
It  should  be 
taught  in  the 
schools.  It  should 
be  preached  from 
the  pulpits.” 

There  is  the  great 
reconstruction  les¬ 
son  for  the  public, 
delivered  by  a 
Doctor  of  the 
School  of  Exper¬ 
ience.  Give  the 
cripple  his  chance 
to  be  normal — like 
others — and  leave 
the  rest  to  him. 
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THE  HERO 

By  Mary  Coles  Carrington 


I  THOUGHT  to  see  a  stalwart  man  of  mark, 

Deep-chested,  tall,  since  his  lone  strength  prevailed 
Against  the  guns  whose  ceaseless  roar  assailed 
His  desperate  passage  through  the  hostile  dark. 

He  who  could  with  grim  hardihood  embark 
On  such  a  mad  endeavor,  who  had  haled 
Those  gas-choked,  stricken  comrades,  shrapnel-flailed, 
From  death  to  life,  must  wear  a  courage  stark. 

And,  lo,  a  stripling,  pale,  unsmiling,  shy, 

Hesitant,  halt,  no  figure  of  romance! 

Baffled,  I  paused;  then  chanced  to  meet  his  eye — 

There  shone  his  gallant  soul!  One  kindling  glance 
Revealed  the  man !  Through  quick  tears  looking  down, 

I  saw  the  empty  sleeve,  his  valor’s  crown.  % 
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AMERICANISMS 

By  Angelo  Patri 


OVER  in  Germany  they  said: 

“How  can  America  be  a 
nation?  1 1  is  made  of  Ger¬ 
mans,  Italians,  Russians,  Turks. 

Every  nation  under  the  sun  is 
there.  Once  an  Englishman  al¬ 
ways  an  Englishman.  Can  a  leopard  change  his  spots?” 

We  don’t  know  whether  he  can  or  not.  Let  him  keep 
his  spots.  He  needs  them  to  be  a  good  leopard. 

The  enemy  made  a  mistake,  a  big  one.  He  thought 
there  was  no  America  because  there  is  no  national  food 
Every  man  eats  what  he  pleases.  There  is  no  national 
dress.  The  American  wears  what  he  pleases.  There  is  no 
national  church.  The  American  worships  as  he  pleases. 

America  is  too  big  to  be  measured  by  dress  or  food 
or  rehgrnn.  America  is  an  Idea,  the  Democracy  of 
Life  the  right  of  all  men  to  live  freely,  fully;  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  men. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  our  great  American.  He  was 
our  great  democrat.  He  loved  all  people.  When  he 
was  a  boy  he  saw  slaves  sold  at  auction.  He  grieved 
tor  months.  Then  he  promised  that  when  the  op¬ 
portunity  came  he  would  do  his  best  to  wipe  out  slavery 
He  saw  black  men  as  his  brothers.  When  somebody 
sneered  at  some  ot  his  poor  neighbors  who  had  come  to 
see  him  and  called  them  “common,”  Lincoln  said. 


Little  essays  dealing  with  the 
value  of  community  relations  and 
a  love  of  America  written  by  an 
able  and  progressive  schoolmaster 


DEMOCRACY 


“The  Lord  must  have  loved  com¬ 
mon  people;  He  made  so  many  of 
them.”  When  a  friend  went  to 
him  and  said,  “Get  rid  of  Stanton. 

He  is  your  enemy,  ”  Lincoln  said, 

,  Ne  makes  a  fine  secretary.  We 

can  t  afford  t  lose  h.m  Never  mind  me.” 

Once  when  the  war  w-s  early  over,  when  the  victors 
were  cheering  and  darning  the  fruits  of  victory,  and 
askmg  that  the  brave  men  who  opposed  them  be  pun¬ 
ished,  Lincoln  said,  “With  malice  toward  none,  with 
chanty  for  all,  to  do  the  right  as  God  gives  me  to  see 
he  nght  ’  When  Vallandigham  cheered  for  the 
outh  while  he  stayed  n  '  North,  people  wanted  him 
shot.  Lincoln  sent  him  safely  through  to  the  Con- 
teder-te  lines.  Lincoln  was  an  American.  He  had 

the  idea.  All  men  were  his  brothers.  He  was  brother 
to  the  world. 

An  Englishman  may  eat  marmalade  and  bacon  for 
breakfast  in  America  and  be  an  American.  The 
Italian  eats  his  macaroni  and  goes  to  a  church  under  a 
Koman  Catholic  cross  and  is  an  American.  The  Jew 
keeps  his  Sabbath  on  Saturday  and  is  an  American. 

W  e  are  gathered  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  We 
change  not  our  spots.  But  we  are  Americans.  We 
have  the  great  idea. 


ME  RICANS  are  a  restless  T  R  (J 

lot.  They  are  the  gypsies 
of  the  world.  They  jump 
about  from  place  to  place.  You  . 
will  find  them  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  always 
busy  always  changing  something.  They  are  never 
satisfied  with  the  old  way.  They  want'  a  new  way 
I  hey  make  one  feel  old  and  tired.” 

People  of  other  countries  said  this  about  us.  Some¬ 
times  it  hurt  our  feelings,  and  we  scolded.  Sometimes 
it  hurt  our  pride  and  we  tried  to  look  old  and  wise  and 
keep  very  quiet.  Now  we  know  it  was  true  and  we 
are  glad  of  it. 

We  are  nervous  and  restless  and  busy  and  every¬ 
where  at  once.  There  is  so  much  to  be  done.  And 
the  nervous  people  do  the  work  of  the  world. 

A  nervous  American  wanted  to  talk  to  his  neighbors. 
Time  was  precious  and  they  lived  far  away.  He  made 
the  telephone.  Now  we  talk  to  our  neighbors  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles  away  as  easily  as  to  those  next  door. 

One  restless  American  couldn’t  work  by  daylight 
He  needed  twenty  hours  to  call  it  a  day.  Candles  and 
lamps  were  too  fussy  and  mussy.  they  made  him 


H  nervous.  He  fixed  up  a  little 

electric  light  that  turned  on  and 
off  with  a  pinch  of  his  finger. 
And  lit  the  great,  round  world. 
Once  we  needed  ur  big  battleship,  the  Oregon.  We 
were  in  a  hurry.  Of  course,  we  were.  But  the  Oregon 
was  in  the  Pacific  and  ha  to  sail  around  South  America 
to  get  home..  Thousands  of  miles  and  a  month  of  time ! 

Never  again,”  said  America,  and  an  Army  engineer 
and  a  host  of  workers  cut  Panama  through. 

A  pair  of  busy  American  lads  grew  weary  of  traveling 
about  in  cars  and  boats.  They  tried  the  air.  Now 
we  hurrying  Americans  can  send  our  letters  through 
the  air  in  a  ship  as  pretty  and  as  fast  as  a  bird. 

Americans  are  nervous,  restless  people.  They  are 
the  searchers  of  the  earth.  They  dig  deep  into  her 
secrets  and  give  their  finds  to  the  world.  They  want 

to  push  the  old  world  farther  ahead  than  they 
found  it.  J 

Bell  and  Edison  and  the  Wright  boys  are  restless 
truth  seekers.  America  is  made  of  them  and  by  them. 

Hurrah  for  the  gypsies  of  the  world!  Hurrah  for  the 
nervous,  restless,  dissatisfied  Americans..' 


These  sardine  cans,  containing  propaganda,  were  sent  to  French  prisoners  in  Germany.  The  French,  rec¬ 
ognising  the  propaganda  tins  by  agreed  marks,  left  them  around  to  he  picked  up  by  hungry  German  guards 
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“POISONED  ARROWS” 


By  William  G.  Shepherd 


ONE  month  before 
the  war  was 
ended  a  thing 
was  happening  in  Ger¬ 
many,  so  terrible  and 
blighting  in  its  effects  on 
both  the  soldiers  and 
the  civilians  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  that  grim  old  Von 
Hindenburg,  always  with 
his  fingers  on  the  pulse 
of  the  German  masses, 
shrieked  aloud  with  fear 
— a  well-founded  fear  of 
the  awful  thing  that 
happened  to  his  country 
one  month  later — in  a 
voice  which  he  hoped 
would  ring  throughout 
the  Fatherland. 

His  cry  came  too  late. 
Every  so-called  evil 
which  he  prophesied  in 
his  message  of  alarm 
came  to  pass  before 
many  days  had  gone  by. 

The  poisoned  arrows 
which  killed  the  spirit 


How  Von  Hindenburg  Cried  Out  Against 
Our  Attacks  on  the  German  Morale 

THE  enemy  not  alone  deluges  our  front  with  a 
drum  fire  of  artillery  but  also  with  the  drum 
fire  of  printed  paper. 

“His  fliers,  besides  throwing  bombs  which  kill  the 
body,  throw  handbills  which  are  aimed  to  kill  the 
spirit. 

“  In  June  our  soldiers  on  the  west  front  delivered  to 
the  rear  lines  120,000  of  these  handbills. 

“In  July  they  brought  to  the  rear  10,000  poisoned 
arrows,  daily. 

“Ten  thousand  times  a  day  in  July  the  attempt  was 
made  to  rob  the  individual  of  the  conviction  of  the 
justice  of  our  cause. 

“The  enemy  hopes  that  many  of  our  soldiers  will 
send  home  the  leaflets  that  flutter  down  so  innocently. 
At  home  this  leaflet  will  wander  from  hand  to  hand, 
it  will  be  discussed  over  the  beer  tables,  in  the  family, 
in  the  women’s  sewing  circles,  in  the  factories,  and 
in  the  streets.  All  unsuspecting,  thousands  will 
absorb  the  poison  contained  in  these  handbills;  for 
thousands  the  burdens  of  the  war  will  thus  be  made 
more  difficult  to  bear,  and  these  will  write  of  their 
doubts  to  those  at  the  front. 

“You  are  told  by  the  enemy,  ‘You  Germans!  your 
system  of  government  is  wrong.  Fight  the  Hohen- 
zollerns!  Help  us  to  give  you  a  better  government!’ 

“They  seek  to  destroy  the  dream  of  centuries— the 
German  empire.” 

Field  Marshal  Von  Hindenburg,  in  special 
orders  to  the  German  A  rmy  in  September,  1918. 


had  played  their  part 
with  the  shells  that 
killed  the  body;  and 
Germany  found  herself 
whipped,  body  and 
spirit. 

Shooting  at  human 
spirits  with  poisoned  ar¬ 
rows  is  no  mean  job. 
Proud  as  the  artillery¬ 
man  may  be  of  his  con¬ 
quest  of  the  science  of 
shelling;  wondrous  as  is 
the  act  of  sending  into 
the  sky  a  whirling,  buz¬ 
zing  mass  of  explosive- 
filled  steel,  guiding  it  in 
its  every  whirl  with  the 
fingers  of  science  and 
putting  it  down  in  a 
certain  spot,  to  explode 
at  a  certain  instant ; 
there  is,  in  this  other 
new  science  of  shooting 
poisoned  arrows  aimed 
at  human  minds,  a  mar¬ 
vel  that  surpasses  many 
of  the  other  arts  of  war. 


William  G.  Shepherd 


The  first  poisoned  arrows  of  this  war  were  sent,  un¬ 
officially,  into  the  enemy’s  lines  by  a  group  of  angry 
British  Tommies,  known  as  The  Buffs.  These  excel¬ 
lent  but  usually  placid  soldiers,  after  they  had  settled 
down  into  the  winter’s  mud  in  Flanders  in  the  early 
winter  of  1914,  took,  in  the  course  of  a  day’s  work,  a 
small  batch  of  German  prisoners. 

The  Germans  came  into  the  British  lines,  trembling 
like  palsied  men.  It  is  unnecessary  to  set  forth  in  full 
force  the  exact  content  of  the  question  which  one  of 
The  Buffs  put  to  the  Germans.  Suffice  it  to  say,  he 

asked  them:  “What - are  you  shaking 

for?” 

“Don’t  kill  us,  please,  Kamarads,”  gibbered  one 
German. 

“  Maybe  we  ought  to,  but  we  won’t,”  said  a  sergeant. 

“Won’t  kill  us?”  said  a  prisoner,  a  hopeful  light 
coming  into  his  eyes. 

“’Course  not,”  said  the  sergeant.  “Do  you  think 
we’re  devils?” 

“They  told  us  you  were  savages,  back  in  our  lines,” 
said  one  German. 

And  then  the  whole  truth  came  out;  the  German 
officers  were  telling  tfu.  German  soldiers  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  the  French  were  killing  every  prisoner  they 
took. 

That  night  in  The  Buffs’  trench  there  was  a  great 
scurrying  about  for  odd  bits  of  clean  paper  and  foun¬ 
tain  pens.  Dozens  of  notes  were  written,  in  dozens  of 
kinds  of  handwriting,  all  in  the  English  language  (for 
The  Buffs  are  not  famous  as  linguists),  and  all  running 
to  this  effect: 

“Fritz!  Your  officers  are  blankety-blank-blank  liars 
when  they  tell  you  that  we  Buffs  kill  our  prisoners. 
We  are  not  savages.  Your  pals  that  we  took  to-day 
are  alive  and  well,  with  all  the  cigarettes  and  food  they 
can  use.  We  give  you  our  word  that  if  you’re  sick  of 
fighting,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  go  up  to  one  of  our 
sentries,  give  him  one  of  these  notes,  tell  him  you’re 
through,  and  he’ll  send  you  back,  where  you’ll  be  well 
cared  for.  And  when  the  war  is  over,  you’ll  be  sent 
back  home,  happy.” 

These  notes,  tied  to  stones,  were  thrown,  at  night, 
by  hand  into  “Germany.” 

Big  promises  for  a  handful  of  British  soldiers  to 
make.  But,  when,  within  a  few  days,  several  German 
soldiers,  taking  The  Buffs  at  their  word,  appeared 
before  British  sentries,  each  with  one  of  the  precious 
but  very  crumpled  and  very  dirty  notes,  The  Buffs 
accepted  their  surrender  as  a  compliment  and  every 
promise  they  had  made  was  fully  kept. 

'"THE  word  of  what  The  Buffs  had  done  went  along 
1  the  British  lines,  and  also  along  the  German  lines. 
The  trenches  were  very  close  together  that  winter  in 
Flanders.  I  have  been  in  a  British  trench  that  was 
only  sixty-five  feet  distant  from  the  German.  It  was 
easy  to  throw  messages  across  the  narrow  spaces,  and 
many  were  the  crude  notes  exchanged.  But,  where  the 
trenches  were  farther  separated,  arm  power  did  not 
suffice.  And  here  entered  the  first  mechanical  means 
for  the  throwing  of  “poisoned  arrows.”  It  was  before 
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the  day  of  swarming  airplanes.  1 1  was  a  day,  remember, 
before  that  all-encompassing  word,  “propaganda,” 
had  come  into  use;  a  day  far  in  advance  of  the  time 
when  great  branches  of  the  Army  were  devoted  entirely 
to  making  and  throwing  the  spirit-killing  missives;  a 
day  long  removed  from  the  time  when  airplanes,  bal¬ 
loons,  special  shells  and  mechanical  contrivances, cost¬ 
ing  perhaps  millions  of  dollars,  were  to  be  devoted 
solely  to  introducing  propaganda  into  the  enemy’s 
country.  This  was,  up  to  now,  only  a  spontaneous 
movement  of  the  private  soldiers,  permitted  and,  in 
some  instances  of  course,  encouraged  by  the  local  sector 
officers.  It  is  interesting  to  know,  therefore,  that  the 
soldier  who  couldn’t  reach  the  enemy  in  a  far-away 
trench,  by  arm  power,  made  use  of  a  common  and 
humble  little  instrument  which  will  go  down  in  the 
history  of  propaganda  as  the  forerunner  of  all  the 
elaborate  machinery  that  was  later  developed. 

This  first  piece  of  propaganda  machinery  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  sling-shot  of  our  boy¬ 
hood. 

Rubber  bands  were  far  above  par  price  in  certain 
trenches  in  Flanders  that  winter.  Woe  to  the  soldier 
who,  going  back  to  civilization  on  leave,  did  not  return 
with  a  good  supply  of  strong,  snappy  sling-shot  bands! 
Like  schoolboys  the  British  Tommies  sought  out  good 
sling-shot  “crutches”  in  the  branches  of  the  lonely, 
scattered  trees  of  Flanders. 

HP  HE  Germans  did  not  respond  to  the  sling-shot 

*  messages  by  using  rubber;  rubber  was  too  scarce 
in  their  country,  even  to  carry  limousined  generals,  to 
say  nothing  of  helping  private  soldiers  talk  across  No 
Man’s  land  to  the  enemy. 

But,  to  give  the  German  soldier  his  due,  he  did 
succeed  in  developing  the  second  mechanical  means  of 
conversation.  While  the  British  Tommy  was  jeering 
and  hooting  and  arguing  and  telling  the  truth  by  means 
of  writing  paper,  carbon  paper,  pencil,  pen,  ink, 
rubber,  and  tree  branches,  the  German  turned  to  chalk 
and  a  blackboard. 

He  thrust  his  message  up  above  the  trench  and  held 
it  there  until  it  was  seen  and  read.  Usually  the  British 
Tommy,  after  having  read  the  message,  which  was 
generally  written  in  crude  English,  put  a  period  to  it 
and  other  punctuation  marks  as  well  with  a  fusillade 
of  rifle  shots.  British  sling-shots  stood  the  racket 
better  and  lasted  longer  than  did  the  German  black¬ 
boards. 

This  interchange  of  opinion,  comment,  and  news 
between  the  trenches  continued  until  one  certain, 
great,  memorable  Christmas  Day  the  soldiers  from  the 
two  trenches  crawled  out  of  their  muddy  homes  into 
No  Man’s  land  and,  after  exchanging  cigarettes,  cigars, 
drinks,  and  opinions,  proceeded,  throughout  a  dozen 
very  wonderful  hours  of  truce,  to  talk  out,  face  to  face, 
the  things  they  had  been  discussing  in  lead,  ink,  and 
chalk. 

The  Christmas  truce  of  1914  ended  the  talk  between 
the  trenches.  From  then  on  it  was  decided  by  the 
higher  powers  on  both  sides  that,  though  the  inter¬ 
trench  and  the  behind-the-lines  propaganda,  was  a 
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very  good  thing,  it  could  not  safely  be  left  to  the  com¬ 
mon  soldiers  or  to  the  lesser  officers. 

The  spring  of  1915  found  both  the  Allies  and  the 
Germans  busily  at  work  establishing  “poisoned  arrow 
departments.”  The  desire  of  the  British  soldier,  and 
later  of  the  French,  to  tell  the  enemy  the  truth  about 
himself,  to  repudiate  the  lies  that  enemy  officers  told 
enemy  privates  about  him  and  his  cruelty,  to  tell  the 
enemy  soldier  how  foolish  he  looked  fighting  for  Prus- 
sianism  and  the  evils  of  autocracy — this  desirfe  of 


simple  fighting  men  grew  into  a  mighty,  astonishingly 
effective  machine  known,  on  all  the  Allied  sides,  as  the 
department  of  propaganda. 

The  official  venture  of  preparing  and  distributing  the 
poison  arrows  of  truth  and  fact  started  out  slowly; 
the  field  was  new,  the  trail  unblazed,  and  the  possi¬ 
bilities  unlimited.  The  fighting  portions  of  the  British 
and  French  armies  were  so  busy  fighting  that  it  was 
difficult  to  get  them  to  lend  much  assistance  to  the  new 
branch.  They,  sunk  in  the  problem  of  killing  bodies, 
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found  little  interest  in  the  problem  of  killing  spirits. 
Shells,  bullets,  and  corpses  were  tangible  things;  little 
bits  of  papers,  printed  in  German,  aimed  at  such  indef¬ 
inite  targets  as  human  minds  seemed,  for  a  time,  like 
silly  toys  to  them.  But  they  soon  changed  their  minds. 

The  British  and  the  French  bureaus  of  propaganda 
sent  throughout  their  armies  an  order  something  like 
this,  countersigned  from  above: 

“Find  all  the  men  in  your  unit  who  can  speak  Ger¬ 
man.  Get  a  history  of  their  birth  or  their  education, 
and  ascertain  exactly  in  what  dialect  they  are  most 
proficient.” 

THIS  order  resulted  in  bringing  to  the  fore  hundreds 
of  men  who  spoke  German  as  well  as  any  Berliner. 
In  England,  for  instance,  it  brought  to  official  attention 
a  loyal  British  nobleman  who  had  spent  many  years  in 
high  and  even  royal  German  society.  With  a  map  of 
Germany  before  them,  the  Allied  propagandists  found 
not  one  man  but  dozens  who  spoke  the  dialect  of  every 
little  corner  of  Germany,  from  Berlin’s  Forty-second 
Street  and  Broadway,  which  is  Friedrichstrasse  and 
Unter  den  Linden,  to  the  farm  districts  in  East 
Prussia,  or  the  Rhenish  vineyards.  The  Bureau  of 
Propaganda,  scanning  its  maps  and  lists,  might  have 
ordered  a  letter  written  to  any  village  on  which  the 
point  of  a  lead  pencil  might  accidentally  fall,  and  be  sure 
that,  among  its  great  staff,  it  could  find  a  man 
who  could  write  it  in  complete  perfection  of  idiom,  dia¬ 
lect,  patois,  and  even  local  slang.  Special  printing 
presses  were  set  up  at  points  like  St.  Omer  and  other 
headquarter  towns.  German  type  was  secured  from  the 
offices  of  abandoned  German  newspapers  and,  in  some 
instances,  was  even  cast  anew.  British  and  French 
writers  and  journalists  were  engaged.  Vast  quanti¬ 
ties  of  yellow  paper  were  secured — no  one  has  ever  yet 
discovered  just  exactly  why  it  was  believed  that  yellow 
paper  would  be  most  likely  to  catch  the  Teuton  eye — 
and  the  bureaus  found  themselves  ready  to  begin 
their  job  of  rubbing  the  cobwebs  from  the  minds  of  the 
German  people  and  cutting  the  cataracts  from  their 
eyes. 

The  field  developed  amazingly  as  the  days  went  by. 
The  year  1915  was  spent  mostly  in  finding  out  how  to 
do  the  job.  Airplanes  were  the  chief  means  of  convey¬ 
ance,  and  it  became  a  sort  of  expected  sideline  with 
an  airplane  pilot  or  his  observer  to  drop  on  the  enemy 
lines  a  batch  of  yellow  printed  slips  which  were  handed 
to  him  just  before  sailing  time.  He  did  not  do  the  work 
methodically,  of  course.  Some  time,  during  the  course 
of  his  flight,  seeing  below  him  a  mass  of  troops  or  a  line 
of  trenches,  he  would  toss  down  on  them  a  little  yellow 
snow-storm  and  fly  along  to  other  tasks. 

The  text  of  the  messages  varied  greatly;  the  editors 
of  these  yellow  sky-newspapers  depended  upon  the  news 
of  the  day  to  a  great  extent.  Back  in  the  British  and 
French  capitals  propaganda  experts,  in  touch  with  the 
foreign  office  and  with  the  department  of  intelligence 
which  was  constantly  bringing  in  the  latest  news  from 
the  interior  of  Germany  as  well  as  from  the  heart  of  the 
German  army  and  the  German  fleet,  gave  orders,  sug¬ 
gestions,  or  dearly  obtained  information  to  the  pam¬ 


phleteers.  Always  there  was  some  lie  they  wanted 
scotched;  and  the  editors,  writing  their  pamphlets, 
scotched  it.  Often  there  were  great  pieces  of  news 
they  wished  to  give  to  the  enemy  soldiers,  which  they 
were  sure  these  soldiers  would  not  otherwise' receive; 
and  the  editors,  giving  their  yellow  pamphlets  to  their 
sky  newsboys  for  distribution,  told  the  enemy  the  big 
story.  Extra  editions  carried  only  short  editorials  on 
some  moot  question  that  was  bothering  the  German 
mind. 

The  year  1916  found  the  “poisoned  arrow  depart¬ 
ments”  of  both  the  Allied  and  the  Teutonic  Armieswork- 
ing  at  high  efficiency.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the 
German  air  propaganda  consisted  mostly  of  news  items 
or  threats;  these  were  intended  to  disconcert  or  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  enemy.  Never  did  their  propagandists 
attempt  to  give  arguments  in  favor  of  the  German 
cause.  In  all  the  wonderful  War  Museum  in  Paris 
I  to-day  fail  to  find  any  of  the  German  pamphlets 
which  even  attempted  to  convince  a  Frenchman  or  an 
Englishman  that  the  German  cause  was  right.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  resume  of  the  thousands  of  pamphlets 
in  the  Museum,  distributed  by  the  Allies,  discloses  a 
world  of  argument.  The  poisoned  arrows  of  Von  Hinden- 
burg  could  strike  home  nowhere  in  all  France  or  Eng¬ 
land,  while  the  poisoned  arrows  of  the  Allies,  armed  with 
truth,  pierced  the  German  armor  at  every  shot.  It  was 
as  if  the  Germans  shot  with  shells  that  did  not  explode, 
while  every  shell  of  the  Allies  counted.  How  could 
Germany  win  in  the  war  of  killing  the  enemy  spirit 
with  odds  against  her  like  that?  Is  there  any  wonder 
that  at  last,  in  September,  Von  Hindenburg  called 
out  his  fright? 

IN  CONNECTION  with  this  propaganda  the  daily 
*  communiques  sent  out  by  both  armies — in  fact  by 
most  of  the  armies  on  all  sides — were  strangely  affected. 
It  became  necessary,  in  all  of  them,  to  tell  the  truth.  It 
is  impossible  to  convince  a  man  in  a  yellow  pamphlet 
while,  on  the  same  day,  you  lie  to  him  in  a  wireless 
message.  By  the  spring  of  1916,  when  the  wireless  was 
fully  established  in  all  the  armies  and  when  both  sides 
waited  anxiously  every  day  to  catch  the  other’s  an¬ 
nouncements,  the  game  of  the  “poisoned  arrow” 
entered,  to  a  certain  extent,  into  the  communiques. 
Hundreds  of  simple  little  sentences,  sent  around  the 
world  in  various  daily  communications,  seemingly  in¬ 
tended  for  the  consumption  of  billions  of  human  beings, 
had  really  been  written  for  one  particular  portion  of  the 
other  fellow’s  army. 

The  Germans  made  it  a  point  never  to  claim  more 
ground  than  they  had  taken  and,  after  a  hard  day’s 
work  on  the  front,  every  Allied  soldier  waited  with 
interest  to  get  the  German  communique.  It  often 
told  them,  better  than  did  their  own  reports,  exactly 
what  had  happened  along  their  sector. 

The  British  were  as  careful  as  the  Germans.  It 
is  a  fact  that,  during  the  last  year  of  the  war  after  every 
drive,  the  British,  knowing  the  anxiety  of  the  German 
soldier  to  see  the  British  communique,  made  it  a  point 
always  to  claim  less  ground  than  had  actually  been 
gained.  This  served  to  mystify  the  German  while,  at 
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This  “poisoned  arrow”  nailed  a  German  lie:  a  poster  dropped  on  the  German  lines  by  the  Propaganda 
Department  op  the  French  Army,  telling  the  Germans  they  would  he  decently  treated  if  taken  prisoners 
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the  same  time,  it  gained  his  confidence  in  the  British 
news  and  the  lack  of  British  brag.  In  this  matter 
of  underclaiming,  incidentally,  the  British  propaganda 
bureau,  under  Lord  Northcliffe,  put  perhaps  the  finish¬ 
ing  touches  on  the  finesse  of  sky  propaganda  when,  on 
the  day  after  each  drive,  they  dropped  on  the  enemy 
lines  hundreds  of  maps,  prepared  in  offices  where  men 
worked  throughout  the  night,  showing  the  objectives 
gained  as  always  being  less  than  they  really  were. 

'T'HE  spring  of  1917  saw  the  “poisoned  arrow  depart- 

1  ments”  of  the  Allies  preparing  to  maintain  a  night- 
and-day  barrage  not  only  on  the  German  lines  but  on 
the  entire  German  people.  In  the  French  army  the 
propaganda  department  came  under  what  was  known 
as  the  “  Dou{ieme  Bureau” ;  in  the  British  it  was  openly 
known  as  the  “Propaganda  Bureau  of  the  Intelligence 
Department”;  and  later,  in  the  American  Army,  it  came 
under  what  was  known  as  “G2.” 

What  to  send  into  Germany  was  one  problem  of  these 
departments;  how  to  send  it  was  another.  The  first 
problem  was  solved  by  good  sound  news-getting  and  by 
psychology;  the  second  was  a  problem  of  mechanics 
and  outwitting  the  enemy. 

From  the  first  the  editors  of  the  air  propaganda, 
including  later  some  of  the  most  intelligent  members 
of  the  American  Committee  on  Public  Information, 
determined  to  tell  nothing  but  the  truth — and  a  lot 
of  it. 

The  mechanical  department  of  the  air  propaganda 
service  spared  no  brains  or  expense  in  supplying  the 
means  of  getting  the  product  of  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Airplanes  could  not  always  be  used,  as  they  were 
required  for  fighting.  Small  balloons  filled  with  coal 
gas  often  took  their  place.  I  have  seen  a  tin  frame,  the 
size  of  a  dressing-table  mirror,  strung  with  a  tinder 
tape  which  burnt  an  inch  every  five  minutes,  on  which, 
in  loops  of  the  tinder  string,  were  hung  thirty-five  or 
forty  propaganda  messages  in  tin  cylinders.  This 
frame,  attached  to  a  small  balloon  two  and  a  half  feet 
in  diameter,  was  sent  into  the  sky  after  its  fuse  had 
been  touched  with  fire.  An  hour  would  elapse  before 
the  first  cylinder  would  fall;  and  every  five  minutes, 
thereafter,  for  more  than  two  hours,  the  burning  fuse 
would  drop  on  German  soil  a  message  of  truth. 

Tin  cylinders,  corked  at  each  end,  were  prepared  by 
scores  of  thousands  and  taken  to  Switzerland  to  be 
dropped  into  the  Rhine  when  filled  with  truth,  and 
floated  into  the  Rhine  provinces. 

I  have  seen,  also,  sardine  and  herring  tins,  so  weighted 
that  one  of  them  would  correspond  exactly  with  a  filled 
tin.  These  tins  were  sent  to  French  prisoners  in  Ger¬ 
man  camps  and  were  so  marked  that  the  French  pris¬ 
oners  recognized  them  as  propaganda  tins  and  would 
not  open  them  but  would  leave  them  lying  about  their 
camps  to  be  stolen  by  the  hungry  German  guards. 

Shells  were  devised  that  could  be  thrown  several 
miles  with  messages  and  explode  lightly,  without  tear¬ 
ing  the  pamphlets. 

Now  and  then,  when  reliable  news  reached  the  in¬ 
telligence  departments  that  a  certain  district  of  Ger¬ 


many  might  be  ready  to  receive  the  truth  about  the 
war,  a  brave  French  or  English  soldier,  expert  in  the 
German  tongue,  would  be  put  down  into  Germany 
by  some  expert  flyer  like  Vedrines,  carrying  docu¬ 
ments  full  of  truth  for  distribution  in  the  specified 
section. 

As  these  mechanical  means  of  reaching  the  enemy 
became  more  and  more  elaborate,  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  felt  free  to  exercise  their  utmost  talents  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  truth  for  German  consumption.  Stories 
of  Belgian  atrocities,  calmly  told,  intended  to  attract 
the  attention  and  enlist  the  repugnance  of  whatever 
decent-minded  Germans  still  remained,  were  sent  into 
the  very  heart  of  Germany  by  the  various  mechancial 
devices,  and  were  dropped  by  airplane  in  the  very 
interior  of  the  unhappy  land. 

The  Captain  Fryatt  story  was  told  in  the  same 
fashion. 

The  entry  of  Rumania  into  the  war,  the  various 
successes  of  the  Czechoslovaks  in  Russia,  and  other 
news  calculated  to  disturb  the  German  citizenry,  were 
dropped  in  pamphlet  stories  from  the  sky,  or  sent  down 
by  river  to  the  Rhine  district,. where  German  troops 
were  abundant. 

WHAT  complaints  are  the  Germans  making  re¬ 
garding  their  own  government  or  their  own 
officers?  What  are  their  chief  doubts?  What  big 
questions  are  they  asking  about  the  war?” 

These  were  the  points  to  which  the  propaganda 
departments  directed  much  of  their  attention. 

Men  dressed  as  German  prisoners  were  often  put 
into  the  prisoner  cages  whenever  a  new  batch  of 
prisoners  was  taken,  to  hear  what  complaints  they 
had  to  make  of  their  officers.  Editions  of  the  air 
pamphlets  were  issued  immediately  and  dropped  over 
the  division  from  which  these  prisoners  had  been  cap¬ 
tured,  playing  up  the  faults  which  the  officers  of  the 
division  had  committed  in  the  recent  drive. 

Spies  were  often  sent  into  Germany  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  learning  what  the  German  folks  behind  the 
lines  were  talking  about,  in  order  to  furnish  material 
for  the  pamphlet  departments. 

The  entry  of  America  into  the  war  furnished  the 
supreme  occasion  for  the  “poisoned  arrow”  bureaus 
of  the  armies.  So  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pamphlets,  indeed  millions,  were  needed  to  tell  the 
Germans  the  great  news,  that  the  military  printing 
offices  could  not  meet  the  demand.  Printers  in 
London  and  Paris  were  put  to  work.  No  single  news¬ 
paper  ever  sent  out  such  an  issue  as  was  sent  out  into 
the  air  on  that  April  day.  Squads  of  airplanes  flew 
over  the  heart  of  Germany,  dropping  the  little  sheets 
which,  like  hurried  extra  editions,  told  the  simple 
story.  Balloons,  shells,  Rhine-floaters,  every  known 
means  of  communication  was  resorted  to.  The  Allies 
knew  that  the  German  Government  would  try  to  keep 
the  truth  from  the  German  people  and  they  resolved 
that  the  German  people  must  know. 

Wilson’s  speeches  followed  later.  They  were  printed 
in  every  dialect  in  Germany  and  dropped,  whenever 
possible, in  the  proper  district. 
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The  parts  of  the  speeches  that  had  been  censored 
out  by  the  officials  in  the  German  press  were  empha¬ 
sized  in  the  air  pamphlets,  to  show  the  Germans  how 
they  were  being  fooled. 

When  the  first  Americans  landed,  Germany  learned 
the  news  in  scores  of  ways.  There  was  another  terrific 
rush  of  aerial  newsboys  from  one  end  of  Germany  to 
the  other. 

The  failure  of  the  Teutonic  submarines  to  prevent 
American  arrivals  was  told  to  Germany  by  the  air 
route. 

The  weekly  figures  on  the  arrival  of  American 
troops  in  France  were  published,  in  tons  of  pamphlets. 

On  the  same  day  that  America  learned,  through  the 
War  Department,  that  the  million  mark  of  arrivals 
had  been  reached,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Germans, 
both  military  and  civilian,  got  the  same  news  from 
the  sky. 

When  the  Americans  got  their  propaganda  depart¬ 
ment  working  in  Paris,  they  often  made  use  of  the  La¬ 
fayette  squadron  of  flyers,  who  dropped  pamphlets 
in  remote  corners  of  Germany  and  then  fought  their 
way  back  to  the  American  lines. 

The  last  big  and  crushing  news  that  was  dropped 


into  Germany  told  of  the  Bulgarian  debacle.  The 
plea  of  the  Bulgars  for  peace  set  the  printing  presses 
of  scores  of  plants  in  France  and  England  to  work. 
Great  bales  of  the  pamphlets  were  carried  to  the  front 
by  motor.  Like  a  devastating  blizzard  this  snow¬ 
storm  of  news  fell  on  the  German  lines,  on  German 
camps,  into  German  villages,  and  into  German  cities. 

“That  was  the  biggest  news  we  sent  into  Germany,” 
said  an  expert  of  the  air-propaganda  department, 
speaking  of  the  Bulgarian  debacle.  “If  Von  Hinden- 
burg  called  our  air  messages  poisoned  arrows,  then  that 
Bulgarian  arrow  hit  Germany  right  in  the  centre  of  the 
heart.  We  could  see  her  crumple  up,  after  that.” 

Whether  the  Teutons,  at  the  time,  trusted  all  the 
messages  that  came  to  them  by  stealth  from  the  Allies 
is  not  known.  Many  prisoners  were  taken  who  carried 
such  messages  in  their  pockets.  Many  homes  have 
been  found  in  which  such  messages  had  been  saved. 

But  now,  with  the  war  ended — and  it  is  a  pride  of  the 
propaganda  departments  that  this  can  be  said — not  a 
single  German  can  point  to  a  single  message  that  told 
an  untruth. 

By  Von  Hindenburg’s  own  words,  it  was  the  truth 
that  poisoned  and  destroyed  Germany. 


This  tin  frame,  strung  with  a  long  fuse,  was  attached  to  a  small  balloon  and  sent 
over  the  enemy  lines.  As  each  loop  of  the  fuse  burned  it  dropped  a  message 


MY  MOTHER’S  HANDS 


By  Emily  Frances  Robbins 


THE  most  beautiful  sight  Decoration  by 
in  this  world  to  me  is  my 
mother’s  hands.  Perfect 
models  conceived  by  great  artists  do  not  hold  for  me 
such  beauty;  for  how  little  can  they  stir  the  memo¬ 
ries  and  emotions  which  the  sight  of  my  mother’s 
hands  awakes. 

When  I  have  been  long  away  from  home,  deep 
concerned  in  the  present  with  its  harassment  and 
many  sighs,  my  childhood  becomes  a  dream,  its 
dear  happiness  an  unreality.  1  return  to  ’  the 
old  home.  My  mother  sits  in  her  accustomed 
place.  As  she  works  busily  with  her  needle,  I 
steal  a  quiet  look  at  her,  with  my  own  thoughts. 

I.  notice  how  white  her  hair  has  grown,  I  discover 
little  changes  of  age  in  her  throat,  and  pity  rises 
m  me.  _  Then,  always  as  a  new  surprise  in  their 
familiarity,  I  see  her  hands — none  but  my 
mother’s!  Those  are  the  hands  that  had  the 
power  to  heal  in  all  my  young  illnesses;  their 
touch  was  reassurance,  their  caress  on  my  flesh 
brought  peace,  and  sleep,  and  health. 

In  those  hands,  all  those  happy  days  become 
real.  1  am  a  child  again.  I  run  out  of  doors  to  the 
excitement  of  the  spring.  The  early  morning 
sun  lies  warm  on  the  tops  of  the  pine  trees 
where  a  great  chorus  of  hidden  robins  is  chirrup- 
mg.  The  little  pond  below  lies  peaceful,  prettily 
beckoning  me  as  a  comrade  to  come  and  play. 

Or  it  is  the  hot,  droning  midsummer.  I  am 
roaming  a  free,  wild  thing  through  the  perfumed 
woods — dawdling  along  the  pine-needled  lane, 
until  I  glimpse  beyond  through  an  opening  a  blue 
strip  of  sea,  when  my  heart  gives  a  great  bound 
and  I  spring  forward  with  eagerness. 

Or  it  is  winter,  and  night.  The  wind  is  sough- 


Franklin  Booth  mg  and  moaning  through  the 
pine  grove,  the  snow  and  sleet 
...  .  ,  are  driving  against  the  window 
panes.  I  lie  in  bed  on  my  mother’s  arm,  hugged 
close  to  her  warm  body,  a  safe  haven,  my  hand 
over  her  young  breast.  And  carried  through  the 
long  dark  mystery,  I  gradually  awake  to  know 
again  that  it  is  morning,  and  peep  below  the 
window  curtain  to  discover  that  the  ground  is 
white,  that  the  sun  is  dancing  and  glinting. 

As  my  mother’s  hands  work  on  busily,  I  see 
them  now  and  I  see  them  as  they  used  to  be 
Once  those  dear  hands  were  shapely  and  smooth 
and  white.  How  vivaciously  they  sped  over  the 
piano  keys,  in  days  when  there  were  music  and 

wPPi^  th[ngs\  What  lon§  hard  years  since  then! 
Would  that  I  could  pay  back  some  smallest 
measure  of  the  price  recorded  in  those  hands 
How  they  have  worked,  how  they  have  toiled 
with  broom,  with  rolling  pin,  with  steaming  suds’ 
and  ever  and  ever  with  the  needle,  long  into  the 
late  evening,  creating  needed  things,  or  setting 
something  right,  working,  working,  working  that 
I  might  play,  holding  the  structure  of  the  world 
intact  How  wonderful  are  hands!  If  I  could 
see  all  together,- all  in  one  great  mound,  just  the 
product  of  that  little  pair  of  hands,  how  it  would 
reach  into  the  sky — and  most  of  it  for  me 

With  a  pang  I  look  ahead.  Must  I  ever  gaze 
the  last  upon  her  hands?  In  the  dreaded  years 
to  come  how  I  shall  long  to  see  again-what 
price  would  I  not  pay  once  more  to  look  upon  her 
nands.  In  all  the  secret  magnitude  of  my  love 
have  I  appreciated  those  precious  hands?  Could 
1  have  better  shared  their  burdens,  eased  their 
toil.  Dear  hands — have  I  deserved? 


/ 


The  final  payment  had  been  made.  It  was  the 
earth,  good  will  to  men ”  that  those  young  Amer- 


THE  thunderous,  deadly  tumult  of  war  was 
done,  and  the  incredible  silence  of  peace  lay 
like  an  enchantment  over  an  American  infantry 
regiment  in  open  camp  on  a  pounded  hill,  where  it  had 
recently  paid  its  tragic  share  of  life  for  Victory. 

The  reckoning  of  its  expenditure  was  writ  on  the 
field  all  about  in  the  monotonous  chirography  of  death 
— a  board  cross  by  that  shell  hole,  three  more  in  yonder 
hollow,  a  half  dozen  of  them  by  that  little  patch  of 
woods  half  way  up  the  hill  slope,  yet  others  scattered 
along  the  ridge.  Every  small  cross  recorded  the  su¬ 
preme  payment  of  life  made  by  an  American  boy  for 
the  victory  that  had  just  come  to  pass. 

The  final  payment  had  been  made.  It  was  the 
evening  of  the  fourth  day  of  the  new  Peace  on  earth, 
good  will  to  men’’  that  those  young  American  boys 
had  died  in  France  to  bring  about. 

In  the  dusk  of  that  fourth  day  I  sat  with  a  sergeant 
of  the  regiment  on  the  wall  of  a  shattered  house  and 
watched  a  thousand  fires  flare  into  bloom  on  the  dark 
hillside.  Realization  of  the  end  of  the  war  was  pro¬ 
gressive.  The  sight  of  those  camp  fires  filled  me  with  a 
moving  renewal  of  understanding  that  it  was  really  all 
over! 

Light  and  heat!  No  one  who  has  not  been  forced 
to  live  in  cold  and  darkness  can  know  what  they  mean. 
That  night  for  the  first  time  I  saw  the  Army  in  the  field 
with  fires  lit.  They  had  fought  and  won,  and  the  first 
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reward  of  their  victory  was  the  primeval  privilege  of 
fire!  They  were  glorious  signals,  flaming  confirmation 
of  the  incredible  end  of  the  sordid,  raging  horror,  as 
fact.  No  more  clean,  game  young  American  boys  lying 
emptied  of  life  in  the  trampled  mud  like  looted  sacks 
tossed  carelessly  aside!  No  more  bloody,  breathing 
wrecks  of  young  American  manhood  in  which  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  life  was  no  more  than  a  capacity  for  suffering! 
No  more  terrified  waitings  nor  sudden  heart-break  of 
mothers  and  fathers,  wives  and  sweethearts  back  home. 
The  incredible  horror  was  unbelievably  over! 

“Well,  she’s  finis,  old  man,”  I  said  to  the  sergeant 

beside  me. 

“All  over,”  he  agreed  soberly.  “Kinder  hard  to 
believe,  ain’t  it?” 

“Sure  is.  How  do  you  feel  about  it?” 

“Well,  sir,  that’s  kinder  funny,”  the  sergeant  an¬ 
swered  me  thoughtfully.  “A  week  ago,  when  we  was 
fightin’  in  the  line  an’  the  boys  were  gettin’  pepped 
off  all  around  me,  if  anybody’d  asked  me  how  I’d  feel 
when  it  all  ended,  I  could  easy  o’  told  ’em— but  what 


evening  of  the  fourth  day  of  the  new  “ Peace  on 
lean  hoys  had  died  m  France  to  bring  about 
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I  d  o’  told  ’em  wouldn’t  o'  been  so.  Why,  while  it 
was  goin’  on  I  thought  that  when  it  ended— if  I  was 
alive  tosee  that  time — that  1’dbeso  dawggone  happy  I’d 
be  yoopin’  around  raisin’  high-hell  for  weeks.  Yes, 
sir!  1  figured  that  when  it  ended  I’d  be  so  tickled  I’d 
likely  make  myself  real  hard  to  handle  for  a  while. 
You  know  it  didn’t  work  out  like  that  at  all!  Course, 
just  first  off  a  man  didn’t  feel  like  it  was  really  sure 
enough  over;  but  when  I  did  come  to  sense  that  it  was 
the  end  o’  the  war,  I  felt  like  I’d  lost  somethin’  I  wanted 
to  keep.  Can  you  beat  that?  I  felt  kinder  like  you  do 
when— you’re  homesick.  I  felt  like  I  had  a  kinder 
hankerin’  for  somethin’  that  was  gone  when  the  war 
stopped.” 

Didn’t  you  get  enough  Heinies  while  the  getting 
was  good?”  I  asked.  “You  must  be  a  bloodthirsty 
guy.” 

“Not  me!”  he  declared  emphatically.  “I  got 
enough  o  war  to  last  all  o  my  family  for  the  next  ten 
generations.  Think  I  like  scrappin’  around  in  mud 
holes  night  an’  day,  and  suffocatin’  in  a  gas  mask,  an’ 


goin’  hungry  an’  cold  an’  livin’  where  there  ain’t  room 
enough  between  the  machine  gun  bullets  an’  shrapnel 
for  a  man  to  live  ’thout  usin’  up  a  life  time’s  ordinary 
luck  every  ten  minutes,  an  all  the  time  seein’  good  bud¬ 
dies  that  come  over  with  me  gettin’  blown— all  to 
nothin’?  Think  I’d  like  any  part  o’  that?  Why  say, 
they  could  take  just  a  half  o’  what  I  think  o’  war  an’ 
cut  it  up  into  enough  peaceable  ideas  to  keep  all  the 
soldiers  in  the  world  out  of  a  job  for  the  next  hundred 
years!  That  s  what  makes  it  so  funny  to  me  that  I 
should  feel  so  kinder  homesick  an’  like  I’d  lost  some¬ 
thin’.” 

It  was  with  every  one  in  the  Army  just  after  war 
ended,  that  sense  of  the  loss  of  something  valued. 
There  was  nothing  strange  about  it.  It  was  simple 
and  pathetic.  The  sergeant  missed  the  hourly  evidence 
of  the  indestructible  nobility  of  humanity ,  of  which  every 
hour  of  the  war  furnished  such  indisputable  evidence. 

He  missed  the  clear  vision  of  the  Christ  image,  the 
will  for  the  ultimate  earthly  sacrifice  in  the  name  of 
humanity,  printed  plain  on  the  truly  revealed  souls  of 
Tom  and  Dick  and  Harry  and  Joe  and  Bill  and  Eddie! 
He  missed  the  proof  of  the  divine  spark  of  selfless  love 
eternally  in  and  of  humanity,  and  demanding  only  the 
breath  of  an  understood  human  need  to  fan  it  to  the 
purest  flame  of  sacrificial  devotion! 

Looking  into  the  peace  of  the  future  he  judged  it 
by  the  peace  of  the  past;  and  viewed  from  the  heights 
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of  himself  that  war  had  revealed,  it  was  a  monotonous 
flatness  of  selfish,  trivial  existence  that  left  him  dreary 
with  a  sense  of  loss. 

Germany  was  the  complete  and  supremely  logical 
expression  of  selfish,  materialistic  philosophy,  and  the 
world  opposition  to  her  was  Humanity’s  answer  to  the 
law  of  the  wolf  pack  as  logically  applied  to  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Humanity  rejected  that  law  and  crushed  out 
those  who  would  impose  it. 

But  the  mere  rejection  of  a  bad  law  is  only  part 
insurance  of  proper  order.  To  complete  the  insurance 
the  adoption  of  a  good  law  is  necessary. 

The  antithesis  of  supreme  bad  must  be  supreme 
good.  The  exact  opposite  of  the  thing  we  most  abhor 
is  the  thing  we  most  like.  The  thing  that  the  civilized 
world  most  abhorred,  the  thing  that  millions  of  men 
denied  with  their  lives,  the  thing  that  millions  of  women 
gave  their  sons,  husbands,  sweethearts  to  crush,  was 
the  selfish  materialistic  philosophy — the  law  of  the  wolf 
pack — completely  expressed  by  Germany.  The  anti¬ 
thesis  of  the  wolf  pack  law  is  Christianity.  The  exact 
opposite  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Kaiser  is  found  in  the 
teachings  of  Christ.  The  manhood  and  womanhood 
of  the  civilized  world  willingly  gave  of  itself  unto  death 
to  reject  the  one;  and  in  the  willingness  of  that  giving, 
offered  proof  of  the  will  and  ability  to  accept  and  be 
ruled  by  the  other. 

Confronted  by  the  alternatives  of  charity  and  kind¬ 
ness,  or  wolf  pack  rule,  of  selfishness  or  ^crifice,  of 
Christ  or  Kaiser,  humanity  demonstrated  its  kinship 
in  will  and  action  with  Him  who  laid  down  his  life  on 
Calvary.  The  horror  of  sacrifice  is  done.  Must  the 
lesson  of  that  sac¬ 
rifice  be  lost?  Must 
we  descend  from  the 
heights  of  ourselves 
that  the  war  re¬ 
vealed?  Must  we 


be  less  kind,  less  charitable,  less  willing  to  be  in  practical 
fact  our  brother’s  keeper  in  our  brother’s  need?  Must 
we  deny  in  peace  the  nobility  of  which  war  has  proven 
us  capable?  Must  we  thus  accept  in  victory  a  consid¬ 
erable  part  of  that  selfish  and  materialistic  philosophy 
of  which  beaten  Germany  was  a  complete  and  supremely 
logical  expression?  Must  the  sergeant — must  we  all — 
miss  the  one  thing  of  the  war  that  was  fine?  Have  a 
“hankerin’  for  somethin’  that  was  gone  when  the  war 
stopped”? 

I  thought  of  all  those  things  as  I  sat  on  that  shattered 
wall  with  the  sergeant  and  watched  a  thousand  fires 
flare  into  bloom  on  the  dark  hillside.  They  were  glori¬ 
ous  signals,  those  fires,  flaming  confirmation  of  the  un¬ 
believable  end  of  the  sordid,  raging  horror,  as  fact. 
Were  they  also,  necessarily,  the  funeral  fires  of  that 
fine  something  that  the  sergeant  missed? 

1  thought  then  of  the  reckoning  of  that  regiment’s 
expenditure  of  life,  writ  on  the  fields  all  about  in  the 
monotonous  chirography  of  death;  the  pitiful  lonely 
little  board  crosses  each  recording  the  supreme  payment 
of  life  by  an  American  boy  for  the  victory  that  had  just 
come  to  pass. 

I  wasn’t  thinking  much  about  the  peace  terms  that 
might  be  dictated  to  Germany,  as  I  sat  there  in  the  dark. 
I  was  wondering  if  the  dictation  of  peace  terms  to  Ger¬ 
many  was  the  only  good  that  was  to  come  of  it  all. 
I  was  wondering  whether  those  clean,  game  young 
American  boys,  whose  shattered  dead  bodies  lay  in  the 
earth  under  those  pitiful  lonely  little  board  crosses,  had 
died  only  to  make  a  world  safe  for  democracy,  or  if,  by 
any  chance,  their  supreme  sacrifice  was  added  power  to 

the  word  of  the  Man 
of  Nazareth  to  make 
the  world  practicable 
for  the  rule  of  that 
charitable  Justice  that 
we  call  Christianity. 
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P°havehemf!rfd  Cr°SS  '°'day  co"di,i»"s  Europe 
F  necKS3r>'  »  tremendous  extension 

ot  work.  So  great  is  the  change,  indeed  that 

pha^ttTolh15'  S3ld  t0  h3Ve  enter6d  Upon  a  new 
phase— that  of  bringing  emergency  aid  to  the  destitute 

peoples  of  a  war-cursed  world.  uesnrute 

beeiMn  Poland  ^  ^  in*tance’  the  Red  Cross  has 
been  ,n  Poland,  arriving  a  hundred  strong  and  armed 

Iff,  Tunty-nVe  CafS  0f  me<iicines  and  supplies 

THe'p  ,  lfre  arf  fVen  WOrSe  than  at  first  appeared, 
thr  °flh  PeoP,e  have  been  living  since  1914  with  the 
hreat  of  hunger  at  the  door  of  every  home  As  a  result 
typhus  has  broken  out  in  more  than  twenty  citts  and 

diseasTh'ave  aoT  A1°"g  W’'th  thi$  dread 

gone  smallpox  and  trachoma,  until  to-dav 

as.  wmdP  a“n  P°land  P"*« 

Rnsk  for  L  'raB,C  *ale  °f  huim"  misery.  At 

tarv  thatched  huts  whole  families  lie  dying  So  terrible 
have  been  the  results  of  war  and  pestilent  tha  t 

bu  aiftetSIe°f  m0re,!han  a  thousand  population  now  house 
but  little  more  than  a  hundred  people.  Brest-Ldtovsk 

centres  .stfwone  of  thUSS'Vs  ™ost  Prosperous  railroad 
ntres,  is  now  one  of  the  most  desolate  spots  in  Eurone 

majority  of  its  modern  buildings  in  ruins  and  ffs 

^"mg  1 5’°°°  inhabitants  in  the  grip  of  starvation 


and  disease.  No  street  is  without  its  typhus  case  an< 
in  many  instances  whole  familes  are  ill  with  the  disease 
It  has  spread  to  the  forts  surrounding  the  city  whid 
are  now  used  as  homes  by  the  refugee!.  In one  of  th! 
orts  1 50 peasants  are  living  in  dugouts  formerly  used  b\ 
Russian  troops.  Hunger  has  made  necessary  the  Us 
of  such  things  as  potato  peelings,  dirty  rye  tree  bark 
and  other  refuse  as  a  substitute  for  bread  ’ 

In  April  even  these  substitutes  were  almost  exhausted 
an  peasants  crawled  by  the  roadside,  begging  for  food 
or  lay  dying  in  the  fields.  &  g  °°d’ 

The  first  act  of  the  Red  Cross  upon  entering  was  fr. 
make  a  fifteen  hundred  mile  survey  of  the  Country 
n  the  larger  cities  they  were  besieged  by  the  inhabi’ 
tants  for  news  of  relatives  in  America.  In  Kelm 
alone  more  than  five  hundred  women,  who  had  no? 

toartdhei  r0homeseirt  **  four  ^  hurried 

es.  to  reappear  a  few  minutes  later 

AmerfoanC  Which  Save  to  the 

medL!  °f  the  SUrvey’  work  in  Warsaw  was  im¬ 
mediately  begun— the  workers  distributing  milk  and 

delicacies  to  sick  mothers  and  children,  giving  clotdnW 

blankets,  and  shoes  wherever  necessary,  and^stablish- 

g  dispensaries  to  relieve  sickness  and  suffering 

for  more  help  and  began  extend^ 
ng  the  work  to  the  other  cities  of  Poland.  TVday 
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supplies  and  reinforcements  are  going  in  weekly  and 
the  Red  Cross  is  firmly  established. 

So  widespread  is  the  suffering  and  distress,  however, 
that  only  a  slight  beginning  has  been  made  upon  a  task 
of  tremendous  magnitude,  a  task  which  only  the  Allied 
Governments  can  finish.  From  all  over  Poland  there 
pour  into  the  Red  Cross  Mission  in  Warsaw  reports  of 
misery  and  still  more  misery  in  the  mining  districts, 
in  the  big  textile  centres,  in  the  country  villages,  and  in 
Warsaw  itself,  swollen  now  to  a  population  of  a  million. 
The  Allied  Food  Commission  is  rapidly  taking  care  of 
the  worst  of  the  famine  district  but  even  this  is  not 
sufficient  to  control  the  situation. 

From  the  south  come  reports  of  appalling  conditions 
where  delousing  stations  must  be  established  if  the 
spread  of  typhus  is  to  be  checked.  In  these  localities 
soap  has  long  since  ceased  to  exist  and  children  of  five 
do  not  know  what  to  do  with  soap  when  it  is  given  to 
them.  Here  the  Red  Cross  must  hold  disease  in  check 
until  the  struggling  Polish  Government  can  establish 
its  own  national  health  forces. 

Despite  difficulties,  Paderewski’s  regime  is  providing 
municipal  soup  kitchens  to  feed  the  unemployed 
population,  many  of  whom  are  idle  owing  to  lack  of 
raw  materials  in  the  mills  which  have  been  dismantled 
of  their  machinery  by  the  Germans;  but  owing  to 
political  difficulties,  it  can  do  little  more  at  the  moment. 

Here  is  a  situation  with  which  the  world  must  deal 
and  which  the  Red  Cross  at  the  present  time  is  trying 
to  save  from  utter  disaster.  It  is  now  evident  that 
the  two  million  dollars  appropriated  for  relief  to  Poland 
will  do  no  more  than  scratch  the  surface. 

IN  FRANCE,  meanwhile,  curiously  enough  the  work 
of  the  Red  Cross,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
hospital  work,  seems  to  grow  greater  instead  of  less. 
So  far  from  being  in  a  position  to  close  up  its  activities 
in  France,  it  is  confronted  by  all  the  emergencies  con¬ 
tingent  on  the  new  dispositions  of  the  American  Army. 

Canteen  work  has  expanded  with  the  homeward 
movement  of  troops  so  that  it  is  working  now  at  greater 
speed  than  ever. 

In  Paris,  which  has  been  made  one  of  the  leave  areas 
of  the  American  Army,  a  series  of  officers’  and  men’s 
hotels  are  being  opened  gradually  and  maintained  so 
that  the  soldiers  may  be  able  to  spend  their  hard  earned 
vacation  days  to  the  best  advantage  in  that  crowded 
city.  No  longer  are  American  soldiers  to  wander 
the  streets  at  night  looking  for  any  kind  of  shelter,  or 
American  officers  to  be  forced  to  take  rooms  far  beyond 
their  means  in  order  to  enjoy  a  few  days  of  civilization. 
I  n  these  hotels  meals  are  served  at  prices  far  lower  than 
those  of  other  first  class  Parisian  hotels.  Pajamas, 
toilet  articles,  and  many  other  things  are  supplied  free 
of  charge;  and  in  the  newspaper  stands  in  the  lobbies 
are  the  familiar  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  candy  of  the 
distant  U.S.A.  In  Bordeaux,  likewise,  a  hotel  has 
been  opened  under  this  same  plan,  which  is  proving 
itself  of  the  greatest  possible  value  in  the  leave  areas 
of  the  Army. 

From  the  work  which  is  being  done  for  the  French 
and  Belgian  civilian  populations,  three  or  four  things 


stand  out.  In  northern  France  and  Belgium  seven 
depots  have  been  established  from  which  clothing  is 
being  distributed  to  the  destitute.  Those  already  in 
operation  are  at  Lille,  Amiens,  Laon,  Mazieres,  and 
Verdun  in  France,  and  at  Adinkerke  and  Bruges  in 
Belgium.  As  the  people  straggle  back  into  the  towns 
of  the  destroyed  areas  they  must  enter  from  one  of 
these  towns.  So  great  has  been  the  need  for  all  things 
during  the  war  that  few  refugees  have  been  able  to 
buy  clothing  or  even  to  keep  what  they  had  in  good 
condition.  As  they  go  back  to  their  destroyed  villages 
now,  they  find  that  they  should  have  brought  with 
them  everything  to  sustain  life  in  the  broken  stone 
houses  and  rubbish-lined  streets  where  they  must  build 
their  homes  anew.  As  a  result  of  this  situation  the 
Red  Cross  has  undertaken  to  supply  as  much  clothing 
as  is  possible.  At  the  present  time  many  thousands 
of  articles  are  being  shipped  and  distributed  from  these 
depots,  the  practical  result  of  the  March  drive  for 
clothing  carried  on  in  America. 

To-day,  indeed,  sees  an  odd  reversal  of  the  refugee 
situation  of  last  year.  Into  all  the  northern  railway 
stations  of  Paris  and  other  cities  crowd  the  same  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  carrying  back  to  the  battle-fields  the 
same  beds,  bureaus,  and  bird  cages  which  they  strug¬ 
gled  so  hard  to  save  from  the  invading  Hun  a  year  ago. 
The  refugees  returning  to  the  Marne  alone  number 
more  than  hundred  thousand. 

When  these  people  reach  such  towns  as  Rheims,  they 
find  civilization  practically  vanished.  Rheims  to-day 
is  merely  a  great  battered  ruin  traversed  by  winding 
roadways  lined  with  heaps  of  brick  and  mortar.  There 
are  no  food  supplies,  stores,  hotels.  To  alleviate  this 
situation  somewhat,  canteens  were  established  of  which 
the  first  was  begun  last  winter  in  Rheims  as  an  offshoot 
of  the  Chalons  canteen  and  which,  within  a  week  after 
its  installation,  was  feeding  the  first  thousand  people 
who  had  come  back  to  the  cathedral  city.  Soon 
after,  beds  were  installed  and  five  hundred  people 
housed  every  night.  In  the  future,  arrangements 
have  been  made  so  that  all  work  in  these  sections  will 
be  done  in  connection  with  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  various  French  societies  best  fitted  to  handle  it. 

IN  SOUTHEASTERN  Europe,  especially  in  Czecho- 
1  Slovakia,  Serbia,  Montenegro,  and  Rumania,  the 
situation  is  extremely  distressing.  For  years  these 
countries  have  been  cut  off  from  all  raw  materials  and 
the  average  increase  in  prices  has  been  about  1,000 
per  cent.  For  instance,  last  December,  in  the  town  of 
Skoplje,  in  Serbia,  a  pair  of  shoes  cost  180  francs.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  people  were  unable  to 
leave  their  houses  because  they  had  no  shoes  and  insuf¬ 
ficient  clothing.  Illness,  sickness,  and  death  were 
widespread  as  the  result  of  conditions  unimaginable  to 
any  one  who  had  not  seen  them.  The  hospitals  were 
without  bandages,  the  patients  often  dressed  in  rags. 
In  Serbia  new-born  babies  were  wrapped  in  paper  for 
want  of  necessary  clothing.  Even  in  the  coldest 
weather  of  last  winter  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
in  Rumania  went  barefoot. 

It  is  this  condition  of  affairs  which  the  Red  Cross 


Commission  to  the  Balkans, 
which  has  lately  moved  its 
headquarters  from  Rome  to 
Saloniki,  is  still  struggling 
to  alleviate.  Great  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  due  to 
the  distance  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  from  America  and  even 
from  France  as  a  source  of 
supplies.  The  situation  has 
been  made  doubly  difficult  by 
the  lack  of  transportation — 
a  difficulty  hard  for  us  in  this 
country  to  visualize. 

In  Montenegro,  neverthe¬ 
less,  a  country  with  which 
the  war  dealt  very  harshly, 
hospitals  and  distributing 
bases  have  been  established. 

At  Nitschick  and  also  at 
Dulcigno  on  the  Adriatic,  a 
hospital,  a  warehouse,  and  a 
convalescent  home  have  been 
planned,  with  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  all  the  work  at 
Podgoritza.  In  consultation 
with  the  Serbian  Govern¬ 
ment  Committee  of  Five  at 
Cettinje,  the  Red  Cross 
Commission  has  already  pre¬ 
pared  a  survey  of  the  country 
and  is  planning  a  system  of 
village  distribution  through 
local  committees  so  that  ex¬ 
isting  machinery  may  be 
utilized  wherever  possible. 

Hundreds  of  Red  Cross 
workers,  doctors,  nurses,  and 
social  workers,  are  pushing 
forward,  followed  by  supplies 
and  medicines  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions. 

An  idea  of  what  they  are 
finding  may  be  gotten  from 
a  single  happening  encount¬ 
ered  on  the  way  to  Uskub  in 
Serbia.  In  an  old  Turkish  inn,  part  of  which  had  been 
=iven  over  to  horses  and  oxen,  large  numbers  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  weak  from  sickness  and  lack  of 
"°od,  were  lying  about  on  the  floor,  propped  up  on  the 
amily  belongings  and  huddled  in  an  atmosphere  of  filth 
ind  desolation.  The  Red  Cross  workers  got  the  most 
ierious  cases  to  the  nearest  hospital  and  then  served 
mlk  to  the  women  and  children,  the  first  real  nourish- 
nent  they  had  had  in  weeks.  Then  mattresses  and 
dankets  were  furnished  them  and  they  were  started 
oward  their  homes  on  the  Albanian  border. 

|N  GREECE  the  Red  Cross  activities  have  been 
many  and  varied  and,  while  the  problems  have  been 
hfficult,  particularly  through  obstructive  tactics  by 
he  Bulgarians,  the  workers  have  been  greatly  aided 


Many  nationalities — Syrians,  Armenians,  Jews,  and  Turks 
are  being  cared  for  by  the  Syrian  and  Palestine  Relief  Fund 


by  the  Greek  Government  officials  and  the  Allied 
military  authorities. 

In  eastern  Macedonia  stations  have  been  established 
for  the  distribution  of  clothing  and  food  to  deported 
Greeks  who  were  returning  to  their  homes.  Daily 
rations  issued  in  this  district  have  totalled  more  than 
four  hundred  and  eleven  thousand.  In  the  Islands 
52,000  rations  provided  by  the  Greek  Government 
were  distributed,  26,000  refugees  were  assisted,  and 
more  than  64,000  garments  were  given  out.  The  work 
spread  into  Bulgaria  and  there  nearly  60,000  rations 
were  distributed,  35,000  refugees  assisted,  and  68,800 
garments  given  Greek  refugees. 

At  Mitylene  more  than  25,000  persons  were  extended 
relief.  Nearly  65,000  garments  were  issued,  four 
hospitals  were  helped,  133  beds  and  equipments  pro- 
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The  American  Red  Cross  at  V odena,  Macedonia, 
where  it  is  feeding  the  people  of  the  town 


vided,  and  nine  cases  of  medical  supplies  furnished. 
On  the  island  there  are  forty-two  distribution  poirits, 
serving  sixty-five  towns  and  villages. 

The  difficulties  of  transportation  are  tremendous. 
Transportation  into  the  mountain  district  of  Pangaeon 
was  at  first  by  ox  teams,  requisitioned  by  the  Governor 
of  Thessalonica,  which  were  later  replaced  by  mule 
transport  provided  by  the  Greek  Army.  All  supplies 
shipped  by  sea  from  Italy  to  Greece,  from  Piraeus  to 
Salonica,  and  from  Salonica  or  Stavros  to  Kavalla,  are 
carried  on  ships  requisitioned  by  the  Greek  Govern¬ 
ment.  Sea  transportation  at  Mitylene  was  provided 
at  first  by  steam  and  gasolene  launches  furnished  by 
the  Governor  of  Lesbos,  and  later  by  six  submarine 
chasers  of  the  American  Navy. 

SEEN  in  retrospect,  the  war  conditions  of  1914-1918 
appear  static  when  compared  with  the  shifting, 
unstable  condition  of  so-called  peace  which  the  world 
is  now  enjoying.  To  the  Red  Cross  this  state  of  affairs 
presents  great  difficulties.  The  situation  in  Siberia 
is  a  case  in  point.  A  few  months  ago  the  Red  Cross 
had  established  a  relief  front  eight  hundred  miles  from 
Vladivostok,  against  which  the  Czechs  could  lean  with 
the  assurance  of  support.  There  was,  for  instance,  a 
hospital  of  200  beds  in  Vladivostok,  another  of  eighty 
in  Harbin,  and  still  another  of  1 50  at  Buchedoo.  There 
were  supplies  of  various  kinds  along  the  line,  and  two 
sanitary  trains  in  operation  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
wounded. 

Then  suddenly  the  victorious  Czechoslovaks  emerged 
from  Siberia,  cut  their  way  through  Transbaikalia, 
and  extended  their  lines  to  the  Oral  Mountains.  And 
with  their  entire  army  of  sixty  thousand,  there  were 
only  fifteen  doctors  and  nine  nurses,  without  drugs  or 


surgical  equipment !  Plainly,  something  had  to  be  done. 

Reinforcements  had  to  be  dispatched  as  speedily  as 
possible,  nurses  and  doctors  sent  forward  at  once,  and 
supply  trains  sent  on  to  Omsk.  Despite  the  tremen¬ 
dous  difficulties  of  transportation,  this  was  accom¬ 
plished  and  a  hospital  of  1,000  beds  established.  As  a 
result  a  chain  of  Red  Cross  hospitals  now  stretches 
across  Siberia  into  European  Russia,  with  buildings  in 
Vladivostok,  Harbin,  Buchedoo,  Omsk,  Tiumen, 
Cheliabinsk,  and  Petropavlovsk. 

Everywhere  in  this  vast  released  territory,  neverthe¬ 
less,  there  are  still  conditions  of  abject  misery  among  the 
civilian  population.  Old  men,  women,  and  children 
by  the  thousands  have  drifted  into  Siberia  from  the 
valley  of  the  Volga.  Urgent  problems  of  feeding, 
clothing,  and  caring  for  the  sick  still  present  themselves 
upon  a  large  scale,  and  must  be  met  by  a  series  of  relief 
trains  laden  with  good  food,  clothing  and  medical 
supplies  of  tremendous  value  to  the  half  starved  and 
homeless  people.  These  facts,  perhaps,  make  more 
vivid  the  reason  why  the  Red  Cross  recently  shipped  to 
Siberia  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  yards  of  bath- 
robing  and  thirty  thousand  blankets,  the  whole  worth 
more  than  half  a  million  dollars. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  with  this  extension  of 
the  Czechoslovak  front,  the  Red  Cross  has  almost 
encircled  the  world,  the  circle  being  complete  when 
once  the  men  from  the  Omsk  front  make  touch  with 
the  Red  Cross  men  in  northern  Russia  at  the  top  of  the 
world.  So  far,  supplies  to  the  value  of  about  a  mil¬ 
lion  and  a  half  dollars  have  been  sent  to  Archangel. 
A  100-bed  American  hospital  has  been  established, 
ten  thousand  children  are  fed  at  midday  every  day, 
and  a  weekly  newspaper  is  being  published  in  English 
by  a  Red  Cross  man  for  the  benefit  of  the  doughboys. 
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NOTICE  TO  READER  :  When  you  finish  reading  a  magazine  bearing 
this  notice,  place  a  1-cent  stamp  on  this  notice,  mail  the  magazine,  ana 
it  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  soldiers,  sailors  or  marines.  NO 
WRAPPING— NO  ADDRESS.  A.  S.  BURLESON,  Postmaster-General. 
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WORKS  WONDERS  * 


TTERE’S  health!  Your  work  in 

A  A  the  garden,  in  the  garage,  in  the 
shop,  or  elsewhere,  may  leave  your  arms 
and  hands  covered  with  dirt  and  grime. 
When  you  “clean  up,”  use  Goblin  Soap. 

It  leaves  your  skin  clean  and  healthy.  It 
dissolves  the  most  obstinate  dirt  and  will 
not  injure  the  most  delicate  skin. 

An  all-purpose  soap;  fine  for  office,  shop 
or  home.  Meets  every  need. 


If  your  dealer  does  not  have  Goblin 
Soap,  please  send  us  his  name  and  ux 
will  see  that  you  are  promptly  supplied. 

CLDAHY,  111  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago 
64  Macauley  Avenue,  Toronto,  Canada 
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Z?y  Martha  B.  Thomas 

\A/HAT  is  my  brain  if  it  now  cannot  serve  me, 

*  '  Earning  a  place,  since  my  body  is  frail? 

What  are  my  thoughts  but  the  iron  to  nerve  me, 
Steeling  my  will,  lest  it  falter  and  fail? 

We  who  have  dared  all  the  deaths  that  were  sent  us, 
WAe  who  were  trusted  and  cruelly  tried, 

Though  they  have  bowed  us  and  broken  and  bent  us, 
We  shall  live  on  when  our  bodies  have  died. 

We  who  were  dragged  through  the  dregs  of  destruction, 
We  who  were  caught  to  the  skies  like  a  breath, 

We  are  possessed  of  a  peace  and  instruction 
Passing  the  knowledge  of  angels  and  death. 

W  hat  is  my  brain  if  it  now  cannot  serve  me, 

Earning  a  place,  since  my  body  is  frail? 

\\  hat  are  my  thoughts  but  the  iron  to  nerve  me, 
Steeling  my  will,  lest  it  falter  and  fail? 
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HOME  FROM  FRANCE 

Painted  by  Angus  MacDonall 


The  French  Woman  and  Her  New  World 
FREEDOM 

A  Story  of  Unprecedented  Endurance 
By  Ida  M.  Tarbell 


MY  COMPANION  had  business — Red  Cross  busi¬ 
ness — with  Mademoiselle  L’Hotellier,  the  direc¬ 
tress  of  the  General  Hospital  of  Cambrai. 

She  soon  came — a  short,  quick-stepping,  rosy- 
cheeked  woman,  with  great  dark  eyes  and  lips  that 
would  have  been  full  if  long  experience  in  determined 
action  had  not  thinned  them.  The  white  band  under 
her  dark  blue  veil  was  white  as  snow,  and  if  her  gray 
nurse’s  suit  was  at  least  three  sizes  too  large  she  wore  it 
with  distinction.  As  she  waited,  standing,  to  hear  the 
errand,  she  looked  in  spite  of  her  uniform  the  picture  of 
a  busy,  vigorous  American  woman  executive,  with 
something  added — something  of  spiritual  dignity  which 
radiated  from  her  like  an  atmosphere. 

The  business  was  soon  over  and  then,  quite  by  acci¬ 
dent,  came  the  inevitable  reference  to  the  war.  She 
could  give  no  information  later  than  August,  1916; 
she  had  not  been  in  Cambrai  between  that  date  and 
November,  1918.  -  - 

“But  Cambrai  was  occupied,”  I  exclaimed.  “How 
could  you  leave?” 

“I  did  not  leave,”  she  said,  smilingly,  “1  was  taken. 
They  had  condemned  me  to  death,  but  they  let  me  go, 
as  you  see.  They  made  it  hard  labor  instead.” 

Perhaps  it  was  the  tears  that  sprang  to  our  eyes,  the 
look  of  sympathy — and  curiosity — in  our  faces  that 
made  her  drop  her  reserve,  for  she  sat  down  and  then, 
little  by  little,  came  out  another  one  of  those  tales  of 
woman’s  heroism  that,  now  the  war  is  over,  are  piling 
up  day  by  day  in  France. 

“They  came  upon  us  so  suddenly.  You  will  re¬ 
member  perhaps — the  26th  of  August,  1914,  the 
town  was  entered  and  surrounded.  A  few  soldiers 
were  left  in  the  retreat,  and  107  of  them  took  refuge 
with  me  in  the  General  Hospital  where  I  was  directress. 
Concealing  a  soldier  carried  with  it  a  death  penalty, 
and  the  Germans  made  it  very  clear  that  there  would 
be  no  mercy  for  one  caught  in  the  act.  Of  course,  that 
made  no  difference  to  me.  It  was  my  duty  to  protect 
them;  what  did  make  me  anxious,  however,  was  that 
they  might  be  discovered.  I  knew  if  that  happened 
the  men  would  resist  and  if  they  did  Cambrai’s  fate 


might  be  that  of  Louvain  and  Liege — you  see,  I  could 
not  let  them  be  taken. 

“The  Germans  came  to  the  hospital  almost  at  once. 
‘You  have  soldiers  concealed  here,  Madam,’  the  officer 
in  charge  said. 

“  ‘No,  Monsieur,’  I  answered,  ‘I  have  only  my  sick’.” 

The  amazing  dignity,  the  big  eyes,  the  something 
quite  superior  in  the  little  woman  seemed  to  have  dis¬ 
armed  the  officer,  for  he  took  his  men  away;  but  sus¬ 
picion  remained.  Again  and  again  they  came  back, 
often  unexpectedly,  but  always  she  disarmed  or  out¬ 
witted  them.  It  was  a  fortnight  before  the  threatened 
search  was  made,  and  when  it  came  it  was  thorough. 
They  went  from  room  to  room,  opening  doors,  sound¬ 
ing  walls,  prying  open  locks.  Mademoiselle  L’Hotellier 
accompanied  them,  leading  the  way  everywhere,  an¬ 
swering  all  their  questions — calm,  steady,  unhesitating. 
They  had  gone  over  two  floors  of  the  great  place  and 
found  nothing.  Her  soldiers  were  on  the  third.  They 
could  not  escape.  Quite  naturally  and  unexcitedly, 
she  remarked  to  an  attendant  on  the  second  floor,  as 
she  passed,  to  take  the  men  down  by  the  stairs  of  the 
farther  wing  and  to  conceal  them  on  the  first,  and  it  was 
done.  When  the  searching  party  reached  the  upper 
floor  they  found  nobody  and  they  went  away  convinced 
that  the  directress  had  told  them  the  truth. 

“I  was  very  tired  here  when  they  left,”  she  said, 
putting  her  hand  on  the  back  of  her  head. 

There  were  other  narrow  escapes.  One  day  a  sol¬ 
dier  saw  a  searching  party  making  its  way  to  a  ward  from 
which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  escape.  He  jumped 
into  an  empty  bed  and  pulled  the  clothes  about  him. 

“That  is  not  a  sick  man,”  said  the  officer. 

“Oh,  yes,  Monsieur,”  she  replied.  “See  how  white 
and  haggard  he  is!  He  is  tubercular.”  The  soldier 
had  chosen  wisely,  for  over  the  bed  was  the  word 
“Tuberculosis.” 

Again  a  German  officer  came  into  her  office  when  she 
had  beside  her  at  work  a  French  officer  in  civilian 
clothes.  The  German  sat  down  and  she,  between 
them,  went  on  with  her  work. 

But  she  saw  that  this  could  not  go  on — that  inevita- 


Mademoiselle  L’Hotellier  who,  at  her  hospital  in  Cambrai,  concealed 
French  soldiers,  conveyed  messages  under  German  eyes,  and  for  this  en¬ 
dured  two  years  of  imprisonment  in  Germany,  all  with  undaunted  courage 


bly  some  incident  would  arouse  suspicion  and  the 
hospital  would  be  raided  and  possibly  razed,  so  she 
called  the  men  together.  “My  children,”  she  said, 
“you  must  go.  Tell  me  what  your  trades  are.”  One 
was  a  butcher,  one  a  lawyer,  one  a  schoolmaster,  etc. 
That  night  she  sent  out  to  those  whom  she  trusted  in 
Cambrai  for  the  proper  costumes  for  butchers,  lawyers, 
schoolmasters,  etc.,  with  the  tools  of  the  trades.  In 
two  hours  200  costumes  were  in  her  hands.  That  night 
through  the  different  doors  and  gates  of  the  place  87 
of  her  107  went  out  to  mingle  with  the  citizen  popula¬ 
tion  of  Cambrai.  The  remaining  twenty  were  ill  in  her 
hospital,  and  there  they  stayed  until  one  by  one  they 
were  fit  to  leave,  as  their  fellows  had  done. 

But  the  going  of  the  soldiers  did  not  end  her  activi¬ 
ties.  Week  after  week,  month  after  month,  there 
slipped  into  Cambrai  English  or  French  soldiers  or 


civilians  on  various  missions, 
and  itwaswith.her  that  they 
found  shelter  and  from  her 
they  received  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  sought.  Here  she 
received  and  sheltered  those 
who had  escaped  through  the 
kind  offices  of  Edith  Cavell. 
Here  Edith  Cavell  sent  her 
information  and  requests. 

There  was  a  secret  wire¬ 
less  station  in  Cambrai. 
“Not  mine,”  says  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  L’Hotellier,  “but 
through  my  hands  went 
many  of  its  messages.”  One 
day,  when  she  stood  read¬ 
ing  one  of  these  communica¬ 
tions,  a  German  officer  sud¬ 
denly  stood  by  her  side. 
Quite  naturally,  without 
change  of  color  or  of  voice, 
she  talked  with  him,  answer¬ 
ing  his  questions,  paper  in 
her  hand.  Finally  carelessly 
she  threw  it  toward  the 
paper  basket.  It  fell  at  his 
feet.  “  I  was  quite  wet 
through  with  perspiration 
when  he  went  away,”  she 
said. 

During  all  this  time  she 
had  concealed  between  the 
ceiling  and  the  floor  in  one 
of  the  wings  all  of  the  uni¬ 
forms  and  equipment  of  the 
107  soldiers  whom  she  had 
sheltered  the  night  that  the 
Germans  entered  Cambrai. 
At  the  end  of  eighteen 
months  she  determined  that 
she  must  somehow  get  rid  of 
thecompromising  collection, 
for  unexpected  investiga¬ 
tions  of  the  premises  were 
constantly  being  made.  She  accordingly  called  to¬ 
gether  ten  of  her  attendants  in  whom  she  had  absolute 
confidence  and  told  them  that  that  night  they  must 
bring  to  the  great  heating  apparatus  of  the  hospital  all 
of  the  uniforms  and  all  of  the  equipment  that  would 
burn  and  the  rest  must  be  buried.  This  was  actually 
carried  out  in  one  night  and  no  trace  that  the  Germans 
were  ever  able  to  discover  was  left  behind. 

For  two  years  the  sheltering  of  soldiers,  the  receiving 
of  messages,  the  passing  on  of  information  went  on, 
and  along  with  it  went  the  handling  of  the  great  hospi¬ 
tal.  All  the  sick  of  Cambrai  came  to  her,  and  she  tells 
with  pride  how  they  never  lacked  anything  which  they 
needed.  She  had  been  very  clever.  Before  the  Ger¬ 
mans  could  complete  their  requisitions  in  the  town, 
she  had  drawn  5,000  sheets  from  the  population,  had 
called  in  great  supplies  of  medicines,  and  had  estab- 
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lished  such  communication  with  merchants  that  milk 
and  eggs  were  never  lacking.  Again  and  again  the 
enemy  demanded  this  or  that  from  her,  but  always 
they  were  met  with  the  same  firm,  “That  is  against 
your  own  code,  sir;  these  things  belong  to  my  sick. 
You  cannot  have  them,” — and  they  never  took  them. 

“I  suppose,”  she  says,  “that  if  it  had  not  been  that  1 
kept  everything  in  my  own  hands  1  could  not  have  gone 
on  as  long  as  I  did,  but  I  always  went  to  the  door  myself 
night  and  day.  Not  one  of  my  attendants  was  ever 
allowed  to  see  or  accompany  the  searchers,  to  answer  a 
question.  It  was  I — always  I  that  they  saw.  And 
then  finally,  in  August  of  1916,  a  treacherous  fellow  in 
the  town  betrayed  me. 

They  came  one  day  and 
took  me  and  twenty  sol¬ 
diers  with  me.  They 
walked  me  through  the 
streets,  a  soldier  on  each 
side,  and  1  was  very 
proud,  for  all  the  men  in 
Cambrai  took  off  their 
hats  as  I  passed  and  the 
women  wept.” 

Mademoiselle  L’Ho- 
tellier  was  taken  from 
Cambrai  to  Valenciennes 
where  for  three  months 
she  was  kept  in  solitary 
confinement.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  she  was 
brought  back  to  Cam¬ 
brai  for  trial,  on  five 
counts,  each  of  which 
under  the  German  code 
carried  thedeath  penalty. 

That  trial  must  have 
been  a  wonderful  sight 
— the  great  hall  of  the 
German  headquarters, 
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AM  the  richest  woman  in  the 
world.  I  am  free  of  everything 
that  enslaves  and  encumbers.  I 
know  now  how  little  material  things 
matter.  I  know  now  how  insig¬ 
nificant  death  is.  Certainly  I  suf¬ 
fered,  hut  to  suffer  in  my  body  was 
nothing.  /  have  descended  into 
hell  and  I  have  learned  not  to  fear 
it.  It  is  thus  one  reaches  Heaven 
and  knows  himself  master  of  his  fate. 

Mademoiselle  L’Hotellier 


himself  in  full 
the  general  staff 


the  general 

uniform  as  president  of  the  tribunal, 
at  his  side,  a  jury  of  high  rank,  and  the  white-faced 
little  prisoner  hardly  more  than  five  feet  with  her  great 
dark  eyes  of  a  child,  and  her  fringe  of  blond  hair 
peeping  from  under  the  border  of  her  nurse’s  veil. 

“The  general  was  much  surprised  when  I  came  in. 
‘You,’  he  said.  ‘You,  Mademoiselle  L’Hotellier?  It 
is  not  possible!  Why,,  you  are  young  and  little.’” 
And  I  think  he  added  “beautiful,”  though  she  does  not 
say  so.  “‘I  thought  you  were  old  and  large.’  It  was 
very  funny.  They  always  said  that.  I  think  they 
thought  I  must  be  seven  feet  high  with  gray  hair  and 
fierce  eyes.” 

She  was  given  a  lawyer  to  defend  her.  “You  must 
tell  me  everything,”  he  said. 

“  I  have  nothing  to  tell,”  was  her  answer. 

On  two  counts  they  had  the  proofs.  She  had  been 
discovered  concealing  soldiers  and  arms;  but  the  Ger¬ 
mans  accused  her  of  more — of  conducting  a  wireless 
station,  of  receiving  messages,  of  giving  information,  of 
having  accomplices.  She  steadily  and  firmly  lied. 
They  were  particularly  determined  to  discover  her 


accomplices.  Every  pressure  was  brought  to  bear,  every 
promise  of  mercy  given,  if  she  would  but  reveal  those 
who  aided  her.  “  I  worked  alone — no  one  aided  me,” 
her  only  reply  was.  Her  assistants  and  associates  in 
the  hospital  were  brought  in;  Mademoiselle  L’Hotel¬ 
lier  grows  very  eloquent  here.  “Oh,  they  were  splen¬ 
did,”  she  said.  “They  knew  nothing — they  gave  no 
signs,”  all  of  which  means,  of  course,  that  her  stead¬ 
fastness  and  simplicity  had  communicated  itself  to 
them.  They  were  her  worthy  followers. 

She  was  condemned  on  two  counts.  “You  see,  I 
defended  myself  well  on  the  others — the  best  I  could. 
And  always  I  said  to  them,  ‘You  have  no  proof.’  If 

it  had  not  been  for  the 
jury,  I  suppose  I  should 
have  gone  to  death,  but 
the  jury  commuted  my 
sentence  to  hard  labor.” 
If  it  is  true,  as  the  ex¬ 
kaiser  says,  that  on  the 
death  of  Edith  Cavell 
he  ordered  that  hereafter 
no  woman  should  be  exe¬ 
cuted  whatever  her  mili¬ 
tary  crime,  the  mercy 
shown  by  the  jury  is 
explained. 

It  was  in  November  of 
1916  that  Mademoiselle 
L’Hotellier  received  her 
sentence  to  hard  labor. 
For  two  years  she  suf¬ 
fered  a  martyrdom  such 
as  few  women  even  in 
this  epoch  of  martyrdom 
suffered.  She  was  taken 
intoGermanyand  moved 
from  prison  to  prison — - 
eight  in  all.  For  months 
at  a  time  she  was  kept  in  damp  cells,  the  only  light 
being  a  high  window  in  the  ceiling.  “It  is  curious,” 
she  said,  “  but  you  know  the  only  physical  effects  of  my 
experience  of  which  I  am  now  conscious  is  a  weakness 
of  the  eyes.  I  sat  always  with  my  eyes  lifted  to  that 
little  streak  of  light.  There  was  freedom  there - .” 

Evidently  the  Germans  had  set  out  to  break  her  will, 
to  force  her  to  ask  for  mercy,  to  betray  her  accomplices, 
for  every  variety  of  punishment  was  tried  on  her.  For 
weeks  she  was  kept  on  starvation  rations.  “It  is  so 
hard  to  be  hungry,”  she  said.  “You  have  no  idea. 
They  used  to  try  to  tempt  me  after  I  had  had  weeks  of 
it,  telling  me  if  I  would  but  confess  all  that  I  had  done, 
that  they  would  release  me.” 

“You  were  never  tempted?”  I  said. 

“Tempted!  Madame,  that  would  have  meant 
slavery.  You  see,  I  learned  wonderful  things — those 
days  I  spent  alone  in  their  cells.  I  learned  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  free  of  the  things  that  make  slaves  of  us.  Why, 
Madame,  I  am  the  richest  woman  in  the  world.  I  am 
free  of  everything  that  enslaves  and  encumbers.  I 
know  now  how  little  material  things  matter.  I  know 
now  how  insignificant  death  is.  Certainly  I  suffered, 
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Freedom 


but  to  suffer  in  my  body  was  nothing  to  what  my  suf¬ 
fering  would  have  been  had  I  sold  myself  into  slavery. 
1  have  descended  into  hell  and  I  have  learned  not  to 
fear  it.  It  is  thus  one  reaches  Heaven  and  knows  him¬ 
self  master  of  his  fate.  Freedom,  Madame,  that  is  the 
the  greatest  of  riches — freedom  and  health!” 

It  was  the  soaring  of  a  soul  in  a  realm  to  which  many 
turn  their  eyes  and  into  which  few  dare  to  venture. 

‘‘They  could  not  bear  it — the  Germans — that  I  was 
stronger  than  they;  yet  1  think  that  they  respected  me. 
I  remember  a  man — a  sergeant — who  said  to  me, 
‘Madame,  if  you  were  a  German  woman  the  Emperor 
would  call  you  to  his  side.’ 

‘‘There  were  worse  things  than  hunger.  Once  they 
sent  me  for  three  months  into  a  barracks  where  they 
confined  street  women  who  were  diseased.  It  was 
hard  labor  there,  waiting  on  these  women,  scrubbing 
their  floors,  washing  their  garments,  and  it  was  very 
cold  for  they  had  taken  all  my  clothes  but  a  slip  and 
an  apron  and  a  handkerchief.  I  slept  in  a  room  with 
thirty  of  them  and  never — never — had  I  dreamed  that 
there  were  such  things  in  the  world  as  those  I  heard  from 
their  lips.  It  was  dreadful  at  night,  for  sometimes 
soldiers  came  to  them. 

‘‘Late  in  1917  they  took  me  back  to  Valenciennes. 
There  was  a  beautiful  and  wicked  woman  in  charge  of 
the  prison  there,  and  I  think  it  was  a  matter  of  pro¬ 
fessional  pride  with  her  to  break  me.  I  think  she  hated 
me  because  she  could  not  do  it.  One  night  she  brought 
into  my  cell  a  woman  who  was  dying  and  let  the  poor 
creature’s  life  end  beside  me.  In  the  morning  she 
came  to  me  and  asked  why  I  did  not  ask  to  be  put 
somewhere  else.  She  said  she  would  remove  me  if  I 
asked  her.  I  said,  ‘No,  Madame,  I  ask  nothing.’ 

“C  IN  ALLY  at  Valenciennes  I  fell  so  frightfully  ill  that 
l  I  was  transferred  to  a  hospital.  There  were  sisters 
in  charge  of  it  and  they  were  kind.  They  all  thought  I 
would  die,  but  I  meant  to  live — I  meant  to  live  and 
escape.  Vouloir  e’est  pouvoir,  Madame.  Lor  six  months 
I  worked  on  my  plans.  As  I  grew  better  and  could 
walk  a  little  they  let  me  go  into  the  garden.  Linally  I 
asked  them  to  let  me  put  on  my  nurse’s  costume,  for 
curiously  enough  in  all  my  wanderings  my  belongings 
had  gone  with  me,  even  to  my  umbrella.  I  walked  in 
the  garden  day  after  day  quite  naturally,  until  the 
guards  were  used  to  me.  Then  one  day  I  walked  out 
of  the  garden  into  the  town.  The  guards  did  not 
notice.  The  sisters  closed  their  eyes.  I  did  this  often 
always  returning,  until  one  day  late  in  September,  1918 
—I  cannot  tell  you  the  date;  you  see  I  had  lost  track  of 
dates — I  walked  out  as  usual,  nothing  in  my  hands,  and 
did  not  return.  I  walked  on  and  on  through  Valen¬ 
ciennes  into  the  country  toward  Belgium.  Everybody 
supposed  me  a  lady  on  an  errand  of  mercy.  Sometimes 
I  asked  a  lift  from  the  Germans  themselves.  I  rode  in 
their  camions;  I  slept  sometimes  in  their  quarters.  In 
the  weeks  before  the  armistice  I  walked  more  than  300 
kilometers — and  I  was  very  happy  always.  Lor 
you  see,  Madame,  I  was  free.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing 
to  be  free  in  your  soul;  To  know  that  nothing — noth¬ 
ing  that  the  world  can  give  you,  or  that  you  can  suffer — 


matters;  that  you  have  had  it  all  and  that  you  have 
conquered  it  all;  that  they  have  done  their  worst  and 
they  could  not  break  you.  To  know  this  and  to  be 
alone  on  the  road!  Oh,  I  was  very  happy. 

‘‘Then  came  the  armistice.  I  was  trying  to  get  to 
Holland,  but  at  that  news  1  turned  and  hastened  to 
Cambrai.  And  would  you  believe  it,  Madame,  when 
I  arrived  here,  although  my  old  hospital  was  uninhabita¬ 
ble  and  my  city  in  the  condition  you  find  it — its  very 
heart  burned  out — I  found  I  was  still  the  directress  of 
the  General  Hospital  of  Cambrai!  They  had  refused 
to  choose  a  successor.  All  my  attendants,  all  my 
helpers  were  there.  They  came  flocking  around  me. 
‘We  were  waiting  for  you,  Madame.  We  knew  you 
would  come.  We  knew  they  never  could  conquer  you.’ 
You  may  believe  that  I  was  happy  then.  We  went  to 
work  at  once  to  find  a  building  that  could  be  used  until 
the  city  could  rebuild  the  General  Hospital.  You  find 
us  in  what  was  once  the  hospital  of  a  sisterhood.  The 
mayor  told  me  to  take  it.  Come  and  see  how  we  have 
patched  it  up.” 

AND  so  we  followed  her.  It  was  one  of  the  hundreds 
■  of  wonderful  old  public  buildings  in  northern  Lrance 
that  have  been  shot  through  and  through  by  shell  and 
bomb.  Not  a  pane  of  glass  had  been  left  in  its  great 
windows.  There  were  gaping  holes  in  its  sides.  Its 
roof  had  been  ripped  in  place  after  place.  But  this 
brave  little  woman  attacked  the  ruin  with  the  same 
undaunted  spirit  that  she  had  met  her  German  accusers. 
She  and  the  force  that  had  been  waiting  for  her  for  two 
years  or  more  had  cleaned  up  one  wing.  They  had 
scraped  the  town  for  bits  of  wood  and  rolls  of  paper, 
and  with  these  scanty  improvised  suppfies — a  nail 
when  they  could  get  one,  a  brick  used  for  a  hammer — 
they  had  worked  night  and  day  to  make  the  place 
weather  proof. 

“Now  and  then,  of  course,  we  had  a  carpenter,”  she 
said.  “When  1  heard  of  one  I  went  out  and  took  him 
by  the  ear  and  led  him  in  to  help  us.  We  had  to  be" 
quick,  you  see,  for  all  my  poor  old  invalids  were  scat¬ 
tered  in  huts  and  caves  in  and  around  the  town.  You 
see  how  snug  we  are  now.  And  now  come  and  see  my 
old  people.” 

There  were  four  wards  of  them — old,  old  men;  old 
old  women — crippled,  blind,  bed-ridden.  Those  who 
were  able  were  hugging  the  big  iron  stoves  which 
Mademoiselle  L’Hotellier  had  somehow  found  for 
each  room.  As  we  came  in,  all  that  were  able  rose  to 
their  feet;  those  that  saw,  twitching  the  arms  of  those 
that  did  not  see  to  make  them  know  that  there  were 
visitors.  They  were  very  happy.  “Oh,  we  are  well 
off  now  and  Madame  is  taking  good  care  of  us.  How 
could  any  one  help  being  happy  nowthat  ‘they’ are  gone.” 

“You  see,”  she  said,  when  we  went  out.  “They 
say  ‘Madame’  as  children  say  mother,”  and  they  did. 
We  made  the  rounds  from  top  to  bottom — saw  all  of 
the  brave  make-shifts,  the  ingenuous  adaptations. 
Mademoiselle  L’Hotellier  accompanied  us  to  the  end. 
“You  are  vety  brave,  Madame,”  I  said. 

“I  am  very  happy,  Madame,”  she  replied.  “Lor  I 
have  the  greatest  of  all  things — FREEDOM .” 


AMERICANISMS 


By  Angelo  Patri 


AMERICA  stands  for  work.  yy  Q 

Our  forefathers  came  to  a 
wilderness.  Trees,  rocks, 
wild  animals,  heat,  cold,  and 
storms  faced  them.  Every  pioneer 
man  and  woman  carried  a  gun  in  one  hand  and  an  ax  in 
the  other.  They  knew  how  to  use  both.  They  cleared 
the  forests,  built  their  homes,  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  America  of  to-day.  They  knew  the  value  of 
things  in  terms  of  work.  ,  It  was  not  who  you  were  that 
counted.  It  was  what  you  did. 

When  John  Smith  started  Jamestown  with  a  group 
of  soft-handed  gentlemen,  there  was  trouble.  These 
young  men  had  never  worked.  They  did  not  know  how 
and  they  did  not  want  to  learn.  But  the  country 
offered  no  place  for  idlers.  There  was  nothing  to  eat 
unless  you  went  after  it.  There  was  no  shelter  unless 
you  made  it.  No  clothing  was  on  hand  to  replace  the 
fine  dress  rapidly  wearing  out.  It  was  work  or  starve. 
John  Smith  set  them  to  work.  The  workers  won  out. 
The  idle  ones  died  or  went  away. 

From  the  beginning  America  said,  “Work.” 

To-day  America  stretches  from  sea  to  sea.  Great 
railroads  span  the  land  between.  Cities  tower  at  the 
mouths  of  our  harbors.  Factories  glow  day  and  night 


R_  IC  turning  out  thousands  of  need¬ 

ful  things.  Our  ships  are  ir.  every 
harbor  of  the  world.  Oar  ma¬ 
chines  are  used  in  every  land. 
Our  automobiles  and  airships  cut 
down  the  distances  and  bring  us  closer  to  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world. 

Work,  work,  work,  all  done  by  the  people  of  America. 
But  the  masterpieces  of  America  are  her  human  pro¬ 
ducts,  her  men  and  women.  Her  lawyers  sit  in  the 
grave  councils  of  the  nations,  and  their  words  are  words 
of  wisdom.  Her  doctors  go  out  over  the  world  carrying 
healing  and  comfort  to  suffering  humanity.  Her  women 
keep  step  with  the  men.  Her  machinists,  her  workers, 
are  carrying  the  world  on  their  shoulders.  They  are 
America.  It  is  not  who  you  are  that  counts.  It  is 
what  you  do. 

Yesterday  America  was  at  war.  The  whistle  blew! 
Time!  The  job  was  done.  America  straightened  her 
back,  wiped  her  brow,  and  smiled.  Peace  had  come. 

To-day  America  faces  the  biggest  job  of  her  history — 
the  work  of  Peace.  To  it,  America!  Speed  up  your 
wheels,  your  ships,  your  soul! 

AH  together,  full  steam  ahead !  1 1  is  not  who  you  are 

that  counts.  It  is  what  you  do. 


THE  great  things  of  the 
world — men,  or  women,  or 
mountains,  or  ideas — are 
simple.  They  are  easy  to  under¬ 
stand.  They  are  exactly  what  they  say  they  are. 
They  do  not  pretend.  They  "come  clean.” 

The  founders  of  America  were  simple  folk.  They 
landed  on  a  rock  that  became  the  corner-stone  of  a 
great  nation.  They  gave  it  a  simple  name — Plymouth 
Rock.  Their  dress  was  very  plain.  They  had  few 
changes.  The  style  did  not  change.  You  would  know 
a  Pilgrim  Father  and  Mother  if  you  met  them  anywhere 
to-day.  And  you  would  take  off  your  hat  to  them. 

Their  houses  were  simple.  First  the  log  hut,  then 
the  stately  colonial  house.  These  houses  were  not 
crowded  with  useless  furniture.  They  had  open  spaces. 
The  walls  were  not  cluttered  with  odds  and  ends  of 
pictures.  They  were  like  the  people — strong,  simple, 
restful. 

Benjamin  Franklin  said  that  too  much  was  as  bad 
as  too  little.  One  could  live  in  but  one  house  at  a  time. 


sit  in  one  chair  at  a  time,  wear 
one  coat  at  a  time. 

Isn’t  it  true?  Too  many 
things,  too  many  plans,  choke 
up  our  lives.  You  know  people  w'ho  are  so  busy 
taking  care  of  their  things  that  they  have  no  time  to 
live.  Some  folks  do  not  know,  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
whether  the  sky  was  blue  or  gray.  They  did  not  hear 
the  song-sparrow  although  he  sang  bravely.  They  did 
not  glimpse  the  road  border  of  dusty  mulleins  and  sky- 
blue  chicory  and  ox-eye  daisies.  Too  busy.  Daily 
they  miss  the  salt  and  savour  of  the  earth.  They  have 
forgotten  the  simple,  beautiful  things. 

America  was  founded  in  simplicity  by  the  Puritan 
Fathers.  It  was  visioned  in  simplicity  and  greatness 
by  Abraham  Lincoln.  Last  year  Americans  were  lay¬ 
ing  down  their  lives  for  a  simple  truth — the  freedom 
of  humanity  must  be  sure.  Work  and  hunger  and 
thirst  and  life  and  death  and  love,  the  simple  facts  of 
life  are  stripped  for  action. 

We  stand  again  on  Plymouth  Rock. 


SIMPLICITY 


’ 


EMIR  FEISAL,  thirty-two  years  old,  in  his  queer 
Arabian  hat  made  up  of  little  sticks  covered  with 
silk,  sat  at  the  Peace  Table  in  Paris  by  might  of 
right,  after  having  actually  outlived  the  sheerest  fancies 
of  Arabian  tales. 

In  those  tales  the  youths  of  Arabia,  for  their  bravery 
or  wisdom,  were  rewarded  with  gold  or  with  the  hand  of 
the  caliph’s  daughter;  but  what  one  of  them  was  ever 
asked  to  sit  down  at  a  table  with  the  world’s  greatest 
men  and  to  help  decide  not  only  the  welfare  of  his  own 
people  but  of  the  whole  great  world? 

I  saw  this  young  man,  in  real  life,  clad  as  a  European 
except  for  his  headpiece,  walk  down  along  the  great 
tahle  in  the  Hall  of  the  Clock,  on  the  day  when  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  read  the  articles  of  the  League  of  Nations 
to  the  waiting  world,  find  the  seat  that  had  been  marked 


Arabian  minute  men. 
These  Syrian  farmers 
answered,  the  call  of 
Emir  Feisal  to  fight 
against  the  Turk.  Below, 
Emir  Feisal— the  fifty- 
sixth  in  direct  genera¬ 
tion  'from  Mohammed 
— whose  three  years’ 
work  of  statecraft  and 
indomitable  fighting  for 
the  Allies  have  won  him 
an  honored  place  at  the 
Peace  Table  in  Paris 
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for  him,  pick  up  a  document  which  he  handled  with 
long,  slender  fingers,  and  glance  over  it  just  as  any  other 
human  being  might  do;  then  calmly  look  about  him 
with  huge  brown  eyes,  while  the  greatest  statesmen  of 
the  earth  found  their  places  also  at  the  same  table. 

1  wondered  at  the  time  if  the  thrills  that  would  have, 
come  to  any  ordinary  young  man  of  thirty-two  under 
the  circumstances  were  chasing  themselves  up  and  down 
his  spine.  1  think  they  must  have  been.  Even  a  youth 
of  the  fifty-sixth  direct  generation  of  Mohammed — 
lor  the  real,  honest-to-goodness  eyes  of  Mohammed 
himself  were  vicariously  beholding  this  gathering  of 
world’s  statesmen  through  the  eyes  of  Emir  Feisal — 
must  have  been  thrilled  by  taking  part  in  such  a  world- 
encircling  drama;  and  by  the  knowledge  that,  true  to 
his  blue  blood,  he  had  won  the  right  to  be  there. 


Plunging  into  the 
midst  of  Emir  Feisal’s 
story  we  must  go  back 
five  hundred  years — 
which  isn’t  much  when 
we  consider  that  he 
traces  back  his  ances¬ 
try  over  twelve  centu¬ 
ries — to  the  conquest 
of  the  Arabs  by  the 
Turks.  The  Holy  City 
of  Mecca  and  the  other 
great  historic  cities 
which  they  had  not  al¬ 
ready  ruled,  sacred  both 
to  the  Moslem  and  the 
Christian,  fell  into  their 
hands.  The  Arabs  be¬ 
came  a  conquered  peo¬ 
ple.  About  twenty 
years  ago  the  Turk,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  five 
centuries,  began  to  mis¬ 
treat  the  Arab.  Taxes 
were  imposed  beyond 
reason.  Efforts  were 
made  to  kill  the  Ara¬ 
bian  tongue.  Grafting 
rulers  were  put  over  the 
haughty  Arabs,  and  the 
Turk  showed  himself  at 
his  worst.  In  vain  the 
The  more  he  asked,  the 
And  then  revolution- 
„  up  among  the  Arabs, 
secretly,  in  the  desert  camps  and  in  the  great  Arabian 
cities. 

In  the  Holy  City  of  Mecca  lived  the  president  of  all 
these  societies.  He  was  no  less  a  person  than  the  great 
Hussein  himself,  eldest  of  the  fifty-fifth  direct  generation 
of  Mohammed,  ruler,  in  name,  of  Mecca  and  that  long 
narrow  strip  of  land  along  the  Red  Sea,  of  which  that 
city  is  the  capital,  known  as  the  Hejaz.  He,  too,  worked 
secretly,  of  a  necessity,  against  the  day  when  the  Turks 
might  be  driven  out  and  the  Arabs  have  again  their  own 
cities,  towns,  and  deserts. 

And  then  came  the  Great  War  among  the  Christians. 
The  Turks  were  drawn  into  it  after  a  time,  and  they, 


rule. 


Arab  asked  for  home 
more  cruel  became  the  Turk, 
ary  societies  began  to  grow 
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in  their  turn,  drafted  into  their  armies  the  Arabian 
youths  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia. 

“This  is  the  jahad,  the  great  Holy  War,  come  at  last!” 
cried  the  Turks.  “We  must  stand  together,  Turks  and 
Arabs.  On  against  the  Christians!” 

And  so  they  sent  the  Arabian  youths  to  Gallipoli,  to 
fight  the  British  and  Australians,  and  to  Europe.  But 
into  Arabia,  in  the  places  of  the  Arabian  youths,  the 
Turks  sent — Turks! 

There  was  a  great,  quiet  rustling  among  the  secret 
societies  of  the  Arabs,  which  the  Turks  did  not  hear  for 
a  time.  But  one  day,  in  rifling  the  French  consulate  in 
Damascus,  the  Turks  came  across  a  list  of  names  which 
someone,  with  criminal  carelessness,  had  not  destroyed 
when  the  French  consul  fled.  It  was  a  description  of 
all  the  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  cause.  The  whole¬ 
sale  hangings  that  followed  were  as  cruel  as  the  Turks 
could  make  them.  In  all  the  great  Arabian  cities  and 
towns  Arabs  who  had  dreamed  of  the  day  of  freedom 
were  taken  out  to  the  nearest  gibbets  and  strangled. 

AND  this  was  while  Arabian  youths,  in  the  Turkish 
Army,  were  fighting  for  Turkey  and — God  only 
knows  why — for  Germany. 

Secret  murmurs  went  across  the  deserts,  through 
Nazareth,  through  Bethlehem,  through  Bagdad, 
through  Aleppo,  through  Medina,  through  the  streets 
and  bazaars  of  Holy  Mecca,  ran  along  the  Red  Sea, 
along  the  little  River  Jordan,  along  the  desert  roads 
where  the  caravans  labored,  and  came  converging  to  the 
ears  of  Hussein,  the  Holy  Master  of  the  Moslem,  in  his 
Holy  House  in  the  city  of  Mecca. 

“We  must  rise  against  the  Turk.  You  must  help 
us.” 

Cries  as  deep  as  this  come  from  way  down  low  in  the 
hearts  of  a  people;  Hussein,  who  is  a  wise 'man,  knew 
this. 

So  he  called  his  eldest  son,  Emir  Feisal,  who  one  day 
will  be  ruler  of  Mecca  if  he  lives  long,  and  told  him  to  go 
to  Damascus,  where  the  societies  were  strongest  and 
whence  the  loudest  whispers  of  revolt  had  come,  and 
feel  out  the  strength  of  the  revolutionists. 

“See  if  there  is  any  hope  of  success,”  he  ordered. 

This  was  in  the  autumn  of  1915. 

It  wras  no  easy  thing  for  Feisal  to  do,  to  carry  out 
those  orders.  When  he  reached  Damacus,  he  knew  he 
must  be  the  guest  of  Jemal  Pasha,  the  Turkish  ruler  of 
Arabia.  He  must  live  in  Jemal’s  palace  there,  with  its 
courtyards,  its  marble  floors  and  lacquered  ceilings,  its 
palms  and  fountains,  its  soft-slippered  servants  and 
its  Oriental  luxuries;  he  must  dine  and  smoke  and  take 
coffee  and  talk  lazily  and  long  with  the  Turkish  tyrant 
while,  all  the  time,  he  must  be  communicating  with  the 
heads  of  the  secret  societies  and  sending  news,  almost 
daily,  to  his  father  in  Mecca,  or  receiving  secret  mes¬ 
sages  from  him.  How  he  did  it  he  alone  knows.  That 
palace  of  Jemal  Pasha  became  a  place  of  intrigue. 
Faithful  Arabian  servants  carried  messages  in  the  soles 
of  their  slippers;  telegrams  came  that  seemed  to  have 
one  meaning  but  had  another.  But  not  a  day  went  by 
that  Feisal  did  not  send  some  news  to  Mecca,  or  com¬ 
municate  with  some  of  the  revolutionists.  All  the  time 


Jemal  thought  Feisal  favored  a  Holy  War,  and  wished 
to  join  in  with  the  Turks,  even  to  the  point  of  betray¬ 
ing  Germany-. 

Then  came  Verdun,  the  evacuation  of  Gallipoli,  the 
fall  of  Kut-el-Amara,  the  blackest  days  the  Allies  ever 
knew;  and  Hussein,  ruler  of  Mecca,  sent  this  noble, 
ringing  message  to  his  son,  in  the  house  of  Jemal : 

“The  Germans  are  winning.  If  they  do  win,  this 
world  will  not  be  a  fit  place  for  an  Arab  to  live  in.  Even 
the  deserts  will  become  unholy.  We  must  fight  the 
Turks.  Within  three  weeks  I  will  have  an  army  ready 
for  you  at  Medina.  The  Turks  will  think  that  we  are 
preparing  this  army  to  enter  a  Holy  War.  It  is  your 
duty  to  go  to  Medina  and  take  charge  of  this  northern 
army  of  the  Hejaz;  on  the  sixteenth  of  June  you  will 
take  Medina,  and  I  will  call  upon  the  Arabs  in  Mecca 
to  arise  and  seize  their  city  from  the  Turks.” 

This  was  in  the  year  1916. 

If  anyone  at  the  Peace  Table  doubted  the  diplomacy 
of  Emir  Feisal,  let  him  consider  the  next  three  weeks 
which  the  young  man  spent  in  the  home  of  Jemal;  and 
let  him  think  of  that  day  when,  it  being  time  to  go  to 
Medina  to  take  charge  of  the  army  gathered  there,  he 
said  to  Jemal,  “We  have  an  army  at  Medina,  ready  for 
the  Holy  War,  and  my  father  has  asked  me  to  go  down 
there  to  review  it  and  take  charge  of  it”;  and  also  let 
him  think  of  the  explosion  in  Feisal’s  mind  W'hen  Jemal 
answered,  “  That  is  splendid !  I  will  go  down  to  Medina 
with  you  to  assist  in  the  review.” 

There  was  no  denying  Jemal.  He  ordered  out  his 
special  train  and,  with  a  splendidly  garbed  suite  of 
officers,  they  departed  for  Medina,  as  Emir  Feisal’s 
guests!  And  Feisal  knew  that,  according  to  his 
father’s  schedule,  he  must  within  two  days  attack 
Medina,  with  its  Turkish  defenders  numbering  25,000 
men. 

On  the  parade  ground  outside  Medina,  the  8,000 
Arabs  cavorting  on  their  Arabian  horses,  lumbering 
past  on  their  camels,  their  thousand-hued  coats  and 
robes  flying  in  the  wind,  shooting  off  their  rifles  and 
shouting  wild  Arabian  cries,  gave  Feisal  a  bad  day. 

THEY  wanted  to  kill  Jemal  Pasha,  right  there  on  the 
spot,  with  all  his  officers.  They  said  so,  out-and-out, 
in  their  wild  cries.  But  Jemal  and  his  Turkish  officers 
did  not  understand  Arabic.  They  smiled  and  smiled 
at  the  gayety  of  the  scene  before  them  and  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  Holy  War  and  did  not  know  that  Emir 
Feisal,  by  all  the  signs  he  could  secretly  give,  was  sav¬ 
ing  their  lives..  No  Arab  may  let  harm  come  to  a  single 
hair  on  the  head  of  his  guest ! 

That  night  Feisal  slept  in  the  house  with  the  Turks 
to  save  them. 

The  next  day,  as  they  were  about  to  take  the  train 
back  to  Damascus,  Feisal  heard  that  some  of  his  wildest 
men  were  out  in  the  desert  ready  to  seize  the  train  and 
massacre  the  Turks. 

Solemnly,  he  climbed  into  the  train,  saying: 

“  I  am  going  back  to  Damascus  with  Jemal  Pasha.” 
The  train  went  through  unharmed.  Thus  an  Arab 
protects  his  guest. 

But  Feisal  has  told  his  friends  since  that  day  that  he 


A  strut  in  Jeddah,  where  Husseins  worshippers  rose  against  the  Turk  and  utterly  routed  him  on  July 
1 6,  1916,  after  word  had  gone  around  among  the  bazaars  that  the  day  of  Arabia’ s  freedom  was  at  hand 


was  greatly  worried  when  the  train  drew  into  the  Da¬ 
mascus  station. 

Had  Jemal  Pasha  or  any  of  his  officers  discovered  the 
hostility  of  the  Arabs?  Had  they  learned,  by  anything 
they  had  seen  or  heard,  that  the  Medina  army  was  not 
to  be  an  army  in  a  holy  war  but  that  it  was  to  be  an 
anti-Turkish,  anti-German,  pro-Ally  army  and  that, 
within  a  few  hours,  it  would  strike  its  first  blow  for  the 
Allied  cause? 

Back  to  Jemal  s  house  went  Emir  Feisal,  wondering 
whether  he  was  going  to  prison,  but  true  to  the  Arab 
code  of  hospitality. 

As  they  entered  the  house  the  young  man  said  to  the 

Turk: 


“Excuse  me'a  moment,  sir.  1  wish  to  go  into  the 
bazaar.” 

He  went  out  into  the  street,  without  molestation,  and 
made  his  way  on  foot  to  the  railroad  station;  a  train,  as 
good  luck  would  have  it,  was  departing  for  Medina. 
Before  the  Turks  realized  that  Emir  Feisal  was  gone 
from  Damascus,  he  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
away.  Late  that  afternoon — for  this  day  was  the  fate¬ 
ful  sixteenth  of  June  and  Feisal,  during  all  his  trials  of 
hospitality,  knew  that  his  father  Hussein  would  be 
staking  his  life  this  afternoon  on  the  taking  of  Mecca 
and  that  he  would  be  expected,  before  sundown,  to  have 
his  try  at  Medina — Feisal  alighted  from  the  train, 
hurried  out  to  his  camp,  and  gave  orders  to  his  troops  to 


Part  of  Emir  Feisal’s  army  which  helped  Christianity  to  regain  its 
of  Mecca  from  the  Turks.  These  are  the  camels  that  drank  water 
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advance  and  storm  the 
city.  He  had  8,000 
against  25,000. 

He  failed  to  take  it! 

By  dark  his  cause  seemed 
lost;  and  he  and  his  men 
were  a  fugitive  army, 
hurrying  down  toward 
the  Red  Sea. 

June  16,  1916,  was  a 
bad  day,  indeed,  for 
Feisal.  The  Peace  Table 
and  all  other  human 
honors  and  hopes  seemed 
far  removed.  Down  in 
Mecca  his  father  had 
succeeded.  Going  into 
the  bazaars  Hussein,  per¬ 
sonally,  and  all  the  direct 
descendants  of  Moham¬ 
med — there  are  1,500  of 
them — had  sent  out  the 
whisper  that,  on  the  af¬ 
ternoon  of  June  16,  the 
Arabs  were  to  rise  and 
crush  the  Turks.  And, 
at  the  appointed  time, 
the  Arabs  in  Mecca  and 
the  surrounding  towns 
brought  out  their  rifles — - 
for  each  Arab  has  a  rifle 
- — and  before  night,  even  though  the  Turks  had  shelled 
the  Kaaba,  the  sacred  shrine  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
the  Arabs  had  defeated  the  Turkish  garrisons  and  had 
taken  7,000  prisoners.  It  was  the  biggest  battle  Mecca 
ever  saw. 

Feisal  started  with  his  men  toward  the  sea;  the  Turk¬ 
ish  railroad  which  ended  at  Medina  began  to  pour 
Turkish  troops  into  Medina;  the  Turks  were  preparing 
to  march  down  along  the  camel  roads  to  Mecca  to  crush 
Hussein.  Feisal  seemed  helpless. 

The  British  War  Office  records  will  have  to  erupt 
some  day  and  tell  all  of  the  next  part  of  our  story.  I 
could  get  only  a  little  of  it.  But  this  much  is  true: 

When  Feisal  was  down  there  by  the  Red  Sea  with  his 
men,  short  of  food,  short  of  water,  short  of  ammunition, 
and  with  no  great  supply  of  hope,  a  quiet  young  Eng¬ 
lish  explorer  from  a  good  old  British  school  came  along. 
His  name  is  Lawrence.  He  spoke  Arab  like  a  native, 
having  spent  half  a  dozen  years  in  the  desert  places 
digging,  and  no  Arab  browner  than  he. 

“Don’t  march  south  to  the  aid  of  your  father,”  he 
advised  Feisal.  “March  north,  out  of  the  Hejaz,  up 
into  Syria  and  call  upon  all  the  Arabs  to  join  you. 
Syria  is  not  your  father’s  country,  but  every  Moslem 
knows  your  name  and  every  Arab  will  rise  to  your  call. 
The  British  are  up  there  in  the  north” — Lawrence 
meant  the  forces  with  which  General  Allenby  later 
captured  the  Turkish  Army — “  and,  if  you  show  your¬ 
self  strong,  1  am  sure  they  will  help  you.” 

Then  and  there  in  the  little  Red  Sea  village,  talking 
with  this  tanned  British  relic  digger,  Emir  Feisal  made 


the  decision  that  brought  him  at  last  to  the  Peace  Table 
in  Paris.  Lawrence  went  up  to  Suez  for  supplies  while 
Feisal  sent  out  a  secret  cry  to  the  Arab  chiefs  in  the 
north.  His  messengers,  looping  back  into  the  desert 
on  their  camels,  passed  through  the  Turkish  lines, 
crossed  and  recrossed  the  railroad,  and  finally  reached 
everv  tribesman  in  Syria  and  many  in  Mesopotamia. 

The  British,  bv  this  time,  at  Cairo  and  along  the  Suez 
Canal,  thanks  to  Lawrence,  were  sending  machine 
guns  and  ammunition  down  the  Red  Sea  to  Emir  Feisal, 
with  plenty  of  flour  and  food. 

Soon  the  time  came  to  march  forward.  There  were 
thousands  of  camels  and  perhaps  15,000  men.  Their 
trail  went  through  bleak,  hot  sand,  in  a  country  in  which 
there  was  no  water  to  drink,  though  the  briny  Red  Sea 
was  always  on  their  left.  So  many  camels  and  men 
could  not  carry  water  enough  to  keep  themselves  alive 
during  a  hundred-mile  march,  but  I  have  a  story  to  tell 
about  the  British  Navy. 

A  British  transport  from  Suez,  hugging  the  shore 
during  this  long  march,  kept  her  condensers  chugging 
away,  night  and  day,  clearing  the  Red  Sea  water  of  its 
salt  and  changing  it  into  soft  fresh  water,  fit  for  camels 
and  men.  Every  few  hours  the  big  transport  would 
come  to  a  stop.  Lifeboats  would  be  lowered  from  her 
side,  and  lines  of  hose  would  be  run  down  into  them. 
The  lifeboats  would  be  pumped  as  full  of  fresh  water 
as  was  safe.  Three  or  four  British  jackies,  with  oars, 
would  climb  down  into  the  filled  boats  and,  sitting  on 
the  seats  with  water  almost  up  to  their  waists,  they 
would  row  to  the  hot  sandy  shore.  Soon  the  laboring 


holy  cities  in  Palestine,  after  they  had  recovered  their  own  holy  city 
from  the  rowboats  which  came  inshore  from  the  British  transport 


army  of  camels  and  thirsty  men  would  come  along  the 
beach.  The  camels  would  bend  their  long  necks  to  the 
rowboats  and  bail  them  out  faster  than  ever  a  sailor 
worked,  while  great  tins  of  fresh  water  would  be  opened 
for  the  Arab  soldiers. 

Now  and  then,  as  the  Army  moved,  it  would  find  row¬ 
boats  ashore  with  great  supplies  of  food  to  be  cooked, 
and  fodder  for  the  camels. 

Before  many  months  had  passed  Feisal’s  army  was 
approaching  the  tip  end  of  the  Red  Sea.  By  moving 
inland,  occasionally,  and  breaking  up  the  railroad,  blow¬ 
ing  up  Turkish  trains,  and  looting  the  cars  of  Turkish 
supplies,  Feisal  was  protecting  his  father  down  in  the 
south.  By  looping  out  into  the  desert  and  coming  up 
behind  Turkish  units,  Arab  bands  bothered  the  Turkish 
Army  desperately  and  made  themselves  seem  ten  times 
as  strong  as  they  were. 

At  last  there  came  the  time  when  the  town  of  Akabah 
must  be  taken.  It  is  one  of  the  tip  end  ports  of  the  Red 
Sea,  the  other  tip  end  port — for  the  Red  Sea  branches 
at  its  northern  end — is  Suez,  where  the  British  were. 

Lawrence  went  on  this  expedition  to  take  Akabah; 
there  were  only  300  men  on  camels.  They  looped  far 
into  the  desert,  almost  200  miles,  to  throw  the  Turks 
off  their  guard.  Then,  when  they  had  caravaned  north 
of  Akabah,  they  dropped  down  on  it,  with  an  army  that 
had  grown  every  day  through  additions  of  Arab  farmers 
and  villagers. 

The  British  Foreign  Office  and  even  the  great  British 
generals  at  the  western  front,  busy  as  they  were  in  the 
autumn  of  1917,  rejoiced  to  hear  of  the  fall  of  Akabah. 


No  one  but  Emir  Feisal 
and  Lawrence,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  relic  digger,  would 
have  believed  the  thing 
possible.  But  Akabah 
fell  into  their  hands  al¬ 
most  without  fighting. 

I^awrence — he  is  a 
colonel  now  in  the  British 
Army,  and  no  one  knows 
as  yet  what  further  re¬ 
wards  he  will  have  for 
his  faith  in  Emir  Feisal 
and  the  Arabs — as  soon 
as  he  came  into  Akabah, 
saw  that  there  was  no 
food.  Within  a  fewhours 
on  a  fast  camel,  with  four 
of  his  trusted  soldiers,  he 
was  out  on  the  desert, 
starting  on  a  hundred- 
and-fifty  mile  trip  toSuez. 

Two  days  later — sev¬ 
enty-five  miles  a  day  in 
the  desert! — Lawrence, 
dirty,  unshaven,  co¬ 
cooned  in  dust,  clad  like 
an  Arab,  rolled  into  Suez 
on  his  camel.  There  were 
great  doings  down  at  the 
railroad  station.  Gen¬ 
eral  Allenby,  fresh  from  London,  had  just  come  to 
town  to  take  charge  of  what  was  later  to  be  the  great 
drive  on  the  Holy  Land.  Would  Lawrence,  tired, 
dirty,  unknown  and — strangest  of  all — unofficial,  have 
to  meet  Allenby,  tell  him  the  whole  wild  story  and 
beg  him  for  a  ship-load  of  food?  Would  red  tape  defeat 
him  and  Feisal? 

Luck  was  with  Lawrence  that  day.  On  the  station 
platform  with  General  Allenby,  engaged  in  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  .such  an  occasion,  stood  Admiral  Wemyss, 
with'  whom  Lawrence  was  slightly  acquainted.  As 
soon  as  Wemyss  was  through  talking  with  Allenby,  the 
bronzed  Englishman,  looking  like  nothing  but  an  Arab, 
approached  him. 

The  admiral,  when  he  heard  Lawrence  speak, 
squinted  his  eyes  and  finally  said  in  effect: 

"Good  Lord,  Lawrence!  I  wouldn’t  have  known 
you.  What’s  up  now?” 

“We’ve  taken  Akabah,”  said  Lawrence.  "We 
must  have  flour  and  food  and  money  for  our  troops.” 

Things  don’t  go  slowly  in  the  British  Navy. 

“Fine!”  said  the  admiral.  "I’ve  got  a  transport  in 
the  canal  you  can  have.  I’ll  fill  her  up  to-night  and 
to-morrow  morning  she’ll  push  off  for  Akabah.” 

And  she  did. 

Akabah  gave  Feisal  his  first  toe-hold  with  the  Allies. 
Coming  up  the  Red  Sea,  he  had  been  fighting,  from  the 
Allied  viewpoint  for  himself  alone,  with  results  that  did 
not  seem  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the  Allies.  By 
his  small  victories  he  had  not  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Allies  that  he  was  with  them  heart  and  soul,  and 
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that,  in  his  name  and  that  of  his  father,  there  would  be 
no  Holy  War. 

But  Akabah  proved  it.  There  was  Feisal,  on  the 
British  right  flank.  His  camel-mounted  Arabs  could 
rush  around  in  the  hottest  sands  on  the  hottest  days, 
while  the  British  and  Australian  Tommies  had  to  lie 
still  in  their  shelters  just  to  keep  themselves  alive. 
Feisal  and  his  army  became  the  flying  right  wing  of  the 
British.  All  of  General  Allenby’s  fears,  that  the  Turks 
would  come  up  on  his  right  while  he  was  moving  toward 
the  Holy  Land  along  the  Mediterranean,  disappeared; 
there  was  Emir  Feisal  to  shield  him. 

There  are  long  delays  in  desert  fighting.  Spring 
and  autumn  are  the  only  times  when  armies  can 
move  and  fight,  and  then  only  for  a  few  weeks  at  a 
stretch. 

General  Allenby,  with  the  support  of  Emir  Feisal, 
decided,  in  the  winter  of  1917-1918,  to  wipe  out  the 
Turkish  Army  in  the  fall.  This  meant  taking  Nazareth 
and  Galilee  and  places  that  are  as  holy  to  Christians  as 
is  Mecca  to  the  Moslems. 

And  Emir  Feisal  was  to  help  at  the  task. 

Feisal,  with  2,000  men,  went  on  camel  far  inland  into 
the  desert  in  the  late  summer  of  1 9 1 8.  There  were  heat 
and  flies  that  no  white  man  could  have  endured  except, 
perhaps,  a  man  like  Lawrence.  Indeed,  to  see  this 
slender  Emir  Feisal  sitting  there  at  the  Peace  Table  in 
Paris,  as  slim  and  spiritual  in  appearance  as  any  man  of 
all  the  world’s  masters  there,  it  is  difficult  for  an  on¬ 
looker  to  realize  just  wherein  his  desert  endurance  lies. 


This  time  they  went  up  north,  behind  the  Turkish 
.army  that  was  facing  Allenby;  they  went  almost  to 
Damascus.  And  one  night  they  cut  the  railroad,  where 
it  branches  in  three  places;  the  only  railroad  line  by 
which  the  Turkish  armies  down  below  could  get  their 
supplies.  They  blew  up  bridges  for  miles,  a  dozen  or 
more  of  them.  They  blew  up  long  stretches  of  tracks. 
And  then  they  fell  back  into  the  desert,  to  await  Allen¬ 
by’s  drive,  by  which  he  hoped  to  take  the  whole  Turkish 
Army. 

But  the  Turkish  airplanes  found  them.  Nine  ma¬ 
chines  spent  most  of  their  time  over  the  huddled  Feisal 
army.  Camels  were  blown  to  pieces,  and  many  men. 
Feisal’s  life  was  no  safer  than  another’s,  nor  Lawrence’s. 
By  good  luck  Lawrence  had  arranged  that,  on  a  certain 
day,  General  Allenby  was  to  send  an  airplane  over  to 
Feisal’s  army  to  get  reports.  On  this  day,  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time,  Lawrence  went  out  on  a  camel  to  meet  the 
machine.  It  came,  a  speck  in  the  sky  at  first,  and 
finally  it  landed,  and  a  spick-and-span  British  officer 
stepped  from  it. 

“You  stay  here,”  said  Lawrence.  “My  servant 
will  take  care  of  you.  1  must  go  to  Allenby  myself  to 
ask  him  for  airplanes  and  to  make  my  report,  per¬ 
sonally.” 

Before  the  officer  could  protest  Lawrence  was  in  the 
plane  above  the  desert  and,  within  a  few  hours,  was 
taking  with  Allenby  face  to  face. 

“We  must  have  airplanes  over  there,”  he  told  the 
general,  after  making  his  report.  “If  we  don’t  stop 


A  camp  of  Emir  Feisal’s  camel  drivers.  In  such  a  camp  as  this  lovers  of  Turkish  woven 
stuffs  and  Turkish  rugs  might  have  found  enough  “ saddle  bags” ,  etc.,  to  satisfy  them  for  life 


those  Turkish  planes  our 
Arab  army  will  dissolve 
into  the  desert.  The 
men  say  they  can’t  stand 
still  and  be  killed  from 
the  sky.” 

“Have  you  got  any 
airplane  fuel  over  there?” 
asked  Allenby. 

“Not  a  drop.” 

“All  right!  I’ll  send 
three  planes  and  a  cargo 
of  petrol  to  you  in  the 
morning.  And  day  after 
to-morrow  I’m  going  to 
start  my  drive.  Keep 
the  railroad  line  broken 
until  then.” 

Lawrence  flew  back  to 
the  waiting  and  dusty 
officer,  and  took  the 
good  news  to  Feisal  in 
his  tent. 

It  was  five  o’clock  the 
next  morning  when  the 
whirr  of  airplane  motors 
sounded  over  the  Feisal 
camp.  Three  big  ma¬ 
chines  landed  and  six 
hungry  men  clambered 
down  to  the  sand. 

“First  thing  we’ll  do 
is  have  breakfast,”  they 
said  to  Lawrence,  who 
had  come  out  to  meet 
them.  They  began  to 
unpack  their  food  bags 
when,  in  the  distance, 
they  saw  five  Turkish 
machines  coming  for 
their  daily  slaughter  of 
Arabs  and  camels. 

“We  finish  breakfast 
after  we  get  those  fel¬ 
lows,”  said  the  airmen. 

With  their  meal  half 
finished  they  went  into 
the  sky  and,  within  the 
next  half  hour,  Emir 
Feisal  and  his  Arabs 
saw  five  Turkish  planes 
come  tumbling  down  out 
of  the  sky. 

Then  the  flying  men 
came  back  to  breakfast. 

They  had  barely  got 


DECORATED  BY  BOTH  SIDES 

/  E  star  Arabian  general  of  Emir  Feisal 
is  named  Jaafar.  He  is  a  huge  Arab, 
all  fight,  who  requires  a  tremendous  horse 
to  carry  him.  Jaafar,  of  necessity,  went  with 
the  Turks  in  the  early  war  days .  At  Gallip¬ 
oli  he  commanded  a  division  that  played 
havoc  with  the  British.  For  this  the  Germans 
gave  him  the  Iron  Cross  and  sent  him  to  com¬ 
mand  the  Senussi  in  Egypt.  One  day  the 
Dorset  Yeomanry,  in  one  of  the  few  real 
cavalry  charges  of  the  entire  war,  cut  through 
Jaafar’ s  troops  and  captured  the  great  Jaafar 
himself.  He  was  taken  to  Cairo  and  put  in 
prison.  IVhen  he  had  been  a  prisoner  for 
eight  months  Emir  Feisal,  the  Arab,  decided 
to  come  in  with  the  Allies.  Jaafar  pleaded  with 
the  British  to  release  him  so  that  he  might  fight 
with  Feisal.  The  plea  was  granted  and  Jaafar 
fought  so  valiantly  with  the  men  whom  he  had 
opposed  in  Gallipoli  that  the  British  awarded 
him  the  Cross  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 

“I've  thrown  my  Iron  Cross  away,”  Jaafar 
said,  when  awarded  the  British  decoration. 


started  again  when  two 
more  Turkish  machines 
appeared.  Again  they 
left  their  breakfast 
and,  within  another  half 
hour,  two  more  Turkish 
machines  were  wrecked 
on  the  desert  sand. 

Then  they  came  to 
eat  again. 

At  io  o’clock,  though 
they  had  begun  break¬ 
fast  at  five,  the  meal  was 
finished.  And  so  was 
the  Turkish  airplane 
squad,  because  it  was 
discovered  later  that  the 
pilots  of  the  remaining 
two  Turkish  machines 
had  burned  up  their 
planes  in  their  hangars 
rather  than  go  up,  with 
English  machines  in  the 
neighborhood. 

So  Feisal  in  the  desert 
guarded  the  broken  rail¬ 
way  line  and  kept  it 
broken,  kept  his  fingers 
on  the  jugular  vein 
through  which  flowed  the 
life  blood  of  the  Turkish 
Army,  while  the  demor¬ 
alized,  unfed,  and  un¬ 
supplied  enemy  was  be¬ 
ing  taken  by  Allenby, 
90,000  strong. 

All  Christendom  re¬ 
joiced  at  the  victory  be¬ 
cause  holy  places,  which 
Christian  knights  of  old 
had  fought  in  vain  to 
regain,  fell  into  Christian 
hands  again  after 
centuries  of  desecration. 

The  Turk  was  finished. 

And  so  this  Arabian 
Emir  Feisal  sits  at  the 
Peace  Table,  represent¬ 
ing  not  only  the  Hejaz 
of  his  father  and  his 
ancestor  Mohammed, 
but  the  Arabs  of  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia, 
an  entirely  new  group¬ 
ing  of  Arabs,  which  he 
himself  has  achieved. 


“No  waste-paper  basket  was  sacred ; 
he  went  to  the  bottom  of  them  all ” 


BRAD  &  DUNK,  JUNKMEN 

By  Ellis  Parker  Butler 
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— I — I  yish  we  eated  yimbur- 

ger  cheese  at  our  house,” 

said  Billy  Brad  one  day  at 
dinner. 

“  Horrors!  Limburger  cheese!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Brad¬ 
ley.  “  What  ever  makes  you  think  of  such  awful  things, 
Billy  Brad?” 

‘‘  Why,  it— it’s  got  tim-foil  onto  it,”  said  Billy  Brad 
eagerly. 

“There!”  cried  William  Bradley,  Senior.  “There! 
Now  I  know  why  you  have  been  watching  me,  Billy 
Brad!  You’re  one  of  the  foil-hounds.  And  you,”  he 
said  to  Mrs.  Bradley,  “thought  it  was  measles!” 

“And  you,”  said  Mrs.  Bradley,  “thought  it  was 
father-worship,  ‘a  phase’,”  she  quoted,  “ ‘through  which 
all  boys  pass  when  five  years  old,  my  dear. 

For  several  days  Billy  Brad — which  is  to  say  W  illiam 
Bradley,  Junior — had  been  haunting  his  father.  The 
moment  Mr.  Bradley  reached  home  and  lighted  his 
pipe,  Billy  Brad  attached  himself  to  his  father  and  be¬ 
gan  the  haunting  business.  His  big  blue  eyes  watched 
Mr.  Bradley  fill  his  pipe,  watched  his  lips  as  he  puffed 
the  blue  smoke  into  the  air,  and  sighed  a  sigh  of  happi¬ 
ness  whenever  Mr.  Bradley  emptied  the  ash  from  the 
pipe  and  filled  it  again. 

“1  can’t  imagine  what  makes  Billy  Brad  act  so, 
his  mother  had  said.  “  I  do  hope  he  is  not  going  to  be 
sick.  Of  course  1  know  how  he  admires  you,  William, 
but  he  has  never  been  content  to  be  still  so  long  without 
talking.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  take  his  eyes 
from  your  face.” 

“Perhaps  the  dear  little  kid  is  afraid  I  am  going  to 
war,”  Mr.  Bradley  had  answered  with  some  emotion. 
“Five-year-olds  have  strange  ideas.  He  does  not 
realize  that  I  am  too  old  to  be  called.  To  him  1  am  still 
young  and  brave  and  a  man  of  might.  It  is  touching, 
to  me,  to  see  him.  It  is  father-worship— a  phase 


through  which  all  boys  pass 
when  five  years  old,  my 
dear.” 

“  I  only  hope  it  isn’t  measles 
coming  on,”  Mrs.  Bradley  had  said. 

It  was  neither  measles  nor  father-worship;  it  was,  as 
Mr.  Bradley  phrased  it,  the  “foil-hound”  waiting  for 
his  prey,  which  was  the  tin-foil  lining  Mr.  Bradley’s 
package  of  tobacco. 

For  some  weeks  after  that  it  was  tin-foil  only — “tim- 
foil  for  the  Yed  Twoss” — and  Billy  Brad  hoarded  it  and 
gloated  over  it,  carrying  it  to  the  kindergarten  every 
Friday  morning.  He  developed  the  “tim-foil  eye, 
a  product  of  the  war. 

He  could  see,  on  the  sidewalk  or  hidden  in  the  deep 
grass,  specks  of  tin-foil  so  minutely  insignificant  that 
Mrs.  Bradley  could  not  have  seen  them  with  her  reading 
glasses.  He  would  stop  and  examine  a  grain  of  sand 
that  sent  up  an  illusive  sparkle.  He  rescued,  gloat¬ 
ingly,  from  the  sandy  clay  of  gutters,  strange,  damp 
wads  of  decaying  paper  and  gloried  as  he  separated, 
from  between  "the  paper  and  its  half-inch  caking  of  mud, 
fragile  bits  of  tin-foil. 

He  haunted  the  kitchen,  standing  on  chairs  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  inner  linings  of  cracker  cartons  and  tea 
packages  and  food  parcels,  seeking  tin-foil.  No  waste- 
paper  basket  was  sacred;  he  went  to  the  bottom  of  them 
all  a  dozen  times  a  day.  Mrs.  Bradley  even  caught  him 
gazing  longingly  at  the  Carter’s  full  garbage  pail,  as  if 
its  depths  might  be  concealing  tin-foil.  He  asked  his 
mother  if  the  silver  backs  of  Mr.  Bradley’s  hairbrushes 
were  tin-foil.  He  had  designs  on  them. 

One  day,  when  school  had  closed,  Billy  Brad  came 
running  into  the  house. 

“Mamma,”  he  cried  excitedly,  “I  want  all  the 
old  yags,  and  all  the  old  bottles,  for  because  me  and 
Dunk - ” 
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“Now,  Billy  Brad,”  said  Mrs.  Bradley,  “I  will  not 
have  you  rushing  into  the  house  like  this,  slamming  the 
screen  door.  And  you  must  not  say  ‘Dunk.’  Mrs. 
Carter  does  not  like  to  have  him  called  ‘Dunk.’  His 
name  is  Duncan.  You  must  call  him  Duncan.” 

“  Yes’m.  Duncan.  And— and— and  me  and 

Dunk - ” 

“Duncan  and  I.” 

Yes  m.  Duncan  and  I.  I  yallers  say  Duncan  and 
I.  And  and  and  me  and  Dunk  we’re  going  to  be 
the  yunkmen.  And — and  I’m  going  to  own  it,  and — 
Dunk  s  going  to  own  it,  and — and  we’re  both  going  to 
own  it,  but — but  I’m  going  to  own  it  the  mostest  be¬ 
cause  1  got  my  wagon,  and - ” 

“Not -‘mostest.’  You  must  say  ‘most.’” 

Yes  m.  Most.’  And  Dunk’s  going  to  own  it 

mostest,  too,  for  because  he’s  olderer  than  me.  And _ 

and  we  is  both  going  to  own  it  the  mostest,  and — and 
we  want  some  old  yags - ” 

‘Rags,  not  ‘yags.’  And  anyway  I  have  no  time  to 
get  old  rags  for  you  now.  You  can  play  junkmen  if 
you  wish - ” 

“In  our  yard?”  asked  Billy  Brad. 

I  much  prefer  to  have  you  play  in  our  yard,”  said 
Mrs.  Bradley.  “But  remember  this,  Billy  Brad,  I 
don’t  want  you  to  take  a  single  rag  out  of  this  house 
without  asking  my  permission.  Now  go  out  and  play 
with  Duncan.” 


CHE  was  glad  Duncan  Carter  was  willing  to  play  with 
Billy  Brad,  for  Duncan  was  a  clean,  bright  boy  and 
older  than  Billy  Brad.  He  was  eight  years  old  and 
sedately  correct  in  his  mode  of  speech,  and  Mrs.  Brad¬ 
ley  was  beginning  to  be  worried  by  Billy  Brad’s  whole- 
souled  abuse  of  the  English  language.  He  no  longer 
said  “ump-a-ump”  for  “elephant,”  having  improved 
it  to  “yellumpump,”  which  was  quite  a  notable  stride; 
but  this  and  the  ability  to  say  “ yi-yoss-er-yoss  ”  for 
“  rhinoceros,”  instead  of  “noss-er-noss,”  had  marked  a 
distracting  and  increasing  fondness  for  the  letter  “y”. 
He  was  now  able  to  begin  almost  any  word,  from 
.  aPP'e  to  zebra  ’  with  a  “y”,  and  seemed  to  glory 
in  yapple,  yebra,”  and  similar  errors  of  speech. 
Mrs.  Bradley  hoped  that  association  with  Duncan 
Carter  would  correct  such  things  as  Billy  Brad’s  per¬ 
fect  impartiality  in  calling  both  a  lemon  and  a  gentle¬ 
man  by  the  common  name  of  “yemmon.” 

Mrs.  Bradley  was  also  glad  that  Billy  Brad  and  Dun¬ 
can  were  willing  to  play  in  the  Bradley  yard,  for  Billy 
Brad  had  reached  the  wanderlust  age  and  was  only  too 
eager  to  be  far  and  away  whenever  possible.  He  often 
came  home  from  his  jaunts  abroad  far  from  clean,  and 
the  Bradley  yard  was  such  a  neat,  clean  place  for  the 
boys  to  play.  Mr.  Bradley  saw  to  that.  His  greatest 
pleasure,  on  these  long  daylight-saving  days,  was  to  clip 
the  neck  of  the  last  unruly  blade  of  grass  that  raised 
its  head  above  its  fellows,  or  to  capture  and  destroy  the 
lone  fallen  leaf  that  marred  the  immaculate  neatness 
of  the  yard,  front  or  back.  He  boasted  that  there  was 
but  one  other  such  yard  in  Westcote.  That' was  Mr. 
Carter’s  yard.  It,  too,  was  speckless.  Mr.  Carter 
and  Mr.  Bradley  were  friendly  but  keen  rivals  in  this 
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matter.  People  spoke  of  their  yards  with  awe  mixed 
with  envy. 

When  Mr.  Bradley  came  home  the  night  of  the 
establishment  of  the  junk  firm  of  Brad  &  Dunk,  he 
gave  one  look  at  his  back  yard  and  entered  the  house 
with  a  rush. 

“See  here!”  he  cried.  “Where’s  Billy  Brad?” 
“Now,  please!”  said  Mrs.  Bradley.  “  Don’t  be  angrv 
until  I  explain.” 

“I  want  to  know  where  Billy  Brad  is!” 

“I  put  him  to  bed - ” 

Without  his  supper,  I  hope!  Did  you  see  that  yard 
of  mine?  Old  tin  cans,  rubber  boots,  dirty  rags,  old 
iron - ” 

“  I  put  Billy  Brad  to  bed  because  he  was  so  tired  and 
so — soiled,”  said  Mrs.  Bradley  calmly.  “1  gave  him  a 
good  bath  and  put  him  to  bed  and  he  was  asleep  in  a 
minute.” 

And  what  are  all  those  old  sardine  cans  and  tomato 
cans  doing  out  there?  You  know  I  want  that  yard 
kept  neat.” 

“Now,  William,  just  one  minute.  I  told  Billy  Brad 
he  might  do  that.” 

“You  told - !” 

Mr.  Bradley  dropped  into  a  chair.  He  could  not 
believe  his  ears. 

“  It  is  just  a  game  he  is  playing  with  Duncan  Carter,” 
said  Mrs.  Bradley.  “He  asked  me  if  they  could  play 
junkman  in  our  yard  and  I  said  they  might.  I  had  no 
idea  they  would  gather  the  old  tin  cans  from  the  vacant 
lot - ■” 

“They  did  that,  did  they?”  said  Mr.  Bradley,  grin¬ 
ning.  He  could  picture  Billy  Brad— the  cunning  little 
tyke— hunting  through  the  tall  grass,  pouncing  on  old 
tin  cans  with'  cries  of  joy. 

I  was  at  the  Red  Cross  all  afternoon,”  Mrs.  Bradley 
said,  and  did  not  get  home  until  a  few  minutes  ago.” 

“Well,  ‘man  is  born  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  up¬ 
ward  ,  quoted  Mr.  Bradley,  when  he  has  a  five-year 
old  boy.” 

“A .man  doesn’t  have  a  five-year  old  boy  when  he  is 
born,”  said  Mrs.  Bradley  pleasantly,  for  the  storm 
might  have  bfeen  much  worse.  She  had  feared  it  would 
be. 

\TO  MORE  was  said  about  it  until  after  dinner,  when 
1  >  the  dishes  had  been  washed  and  Mrs.  Bradley  sat  at 
one  side  of  the  living-room  table  with  her  knitting  and 
Mr.  Bradley  at  the  other  side  with  the  Westcote  Eagle. 

“They  did  enjoy  it  so,  William,”  said  Mrs.  Bradley, 
looking  up. 

“Who  enjoyed  what?”  asked  Mr.  Bradley,  his  eyes 
still  on  his  newspaper. 

Billy  Brad  and  Duncan.  Playing  junkman,”  said 
Mrs.  Bradley.  “It  is  so  sweet  the  way  those  boys  have 
their  temporary  enthusiasms.  To-day  this  junkman 
game  was  the  only  thing  of  importance  in  their  world, 
and  to-morrow  they  will  be  just  as  wild  over  something 
else.” 

And  I  will  have  to  clean  up  the  yard.  These  sweet 

but  temporary  enthusiasms - ” 

The  telephone  bell  interrupted  him. 


“The  moment  Mr.  Bradley  lighted  his  pipe,  Billy  Brad 
attached  himself  to  him  and  the  father-worship’  began” 


“I’ll  go,”  said  Mrs.  Bradley. 

“Never  mind.  I’ll  go  up.  It’s  probably  Carter, 
wanting  to  guy  me  about  the  look  of  my  yard.” 

In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Bradley  came  down  again. 

“That  was  funny,”  he  said.  “Some  smarty  neighbor 
that  saw  my  yard,  I  suppose. 

Asked  me  if  I  was  the  junkman 
If  a  man  thinks  it  is  a  joke  to  make  a  tired  man  climb 
a  flight  of  stairs - ” 

The  telephone  bell  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  rang 
again.  Mr.  Bradley  jumped  from  his  chair  and  hurried 
to  the  telephone.  He  was  gone  longer  this  time,  and 
Mrs.  Bradley  heard  the  sound  of  his  voice.  He  came 


me 


Tried  to  tease 
I  hung  up  on  him. 


down  holding  a  piece 
of  paper  in  his  hand, 
and  picked  up  the  eve¬ 
ning  Eagle. 

“Somebody  I  never 
heard  of,  named  Cag- 
g'erty,  268  Willow 
Street,”  said  Mr.  Brad¬ 
ley,  with  annoyance. 
“  He  insisted  he  had  the 
number  right.  He  told 
me  to  look  on  the  third 
page  of  the  Ea — Hello! 
Well,  by  George!” 

“What  is  it? v  asked 
Mrs.  Bradley. 

“What  is  it?  It’s 
those  boys,”  said  Mr. 
Bradley.  “They  are 
some  boys.  Didn’t  you 
see  this  in  the  Eagle? 
They’re  advertising.” 

“Advertising!  What 
for?”  asked  Mrs.  Brad¬ 
ley. 

“What  for?  For 
more  junk  to  decorate 
my  yard  with,  that’s 
what  for.  Listen  to 
this:  ‘Brad  &  Dunk, 
Junkmen.  Junk  will 
win  the  war.  All  kinds 
of  old  junk  wanted  free. 
We  get  it  and  give  it  to 
the  Red  Cross.  Rags 
or  old  newspapers  or 
iron  or  bottles  or  old 
tin  cans  or  anything 
like  that.  Telephone 
to  Mr.  William  Brad¬ 
ley’s  house  or  Mr. 
James  Carter’s  house 
and  we  will  come  and 
get  it.  We  need  lots 
of  it!”’ 

Mr.  Bradley  looked 
at  his  wife. 

*  “Oh,”  she  said,  rather 

weakly.  “That  was 

why  .they  had  to  go  downtown  this  afternoon.” 

“I  suppose,”  said  Mr.  Bradley  with  emotion,  “they 
will  sell  only  in  carload  lots.  That’s  the  way  junk  is 
usually  sold,  isn’t  it?  They  won’t  sell  until  they  have  a 
carload  of  old  tin  cans  in  my  back  yard,  and  a  carload 
of  old  newspapers,  and  a  carload  of  old  rubber  shoes. 
They  didn’t  say  anything  about  moving  the  house  over 
against  the  fence  and  building  a  railway  spur  into  the 
back  yard,  did  they?” 

Mrs.  Bradley  did  not  answer  this  gently  sarcastic 
query.  The  telephone  bell  interrupted  her.  Half  an 
hour  later  she  called  down  the  stairs  to  Mr.  Bradley: 
“Bring  my  knitting  up  when  you  come,  William;  I 


'And.  once  he  was,  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  a  dog  harking 
at  the  horse,  the  horse  kicking  at  the  dog,  and  the  junkman ” 


don’t  think  I’ll  come 
down  again  while  the 
telephone  bell  keeps 
ringing — Yes,  hello! 

Yes,  this  is  Brad  & 

Dunk.  It’s  their  mother 
speaking.  Yes,  I  hear — 

Walker,  628  Overton 
Place.  I’ll  tell  them. 

Thank  you.” 

Late  that  night, 
when  Mrs.  Bradley  had 
returned  to  bed  after 
answering  a  very  late 
telephone  call,  Mr. 

Bradley  spoke. 

“I  don’t  believe  it 
will  be  as  bad  to-mor¬ 
row  night,”  he  said 
hopefully.  “Nearly 
everyone  in  Westcote 
must  have  telephoned 
to-night.” 

“And  some  must 
have  telephoned  to 
Carter’s,”  said  Mrs. 

Bradley. 

“But  on  the  other 
hand,”  said  Mr.  Brad¬ 
ley,  “they  will  all  prob¬ 
ably  telephone  every 
time  they  have  any 
canned  thingfordinner. 

And  every  time  their 
'  old  rubbers  are  ready 
to  discard.  And  every 
time  they  have  another 
old  newspaper.  For¬ 
ever  and  ever!  Years 
from  now  people  we 
never  met  will  be  tele¬ 
phoning  us  to  come  and 
get  their  worn-out  cof¬ 
fee  pots.  When  we  are 
old  and  gray  people  will 
call  us  up  at  midnight 
and  ask  us  to  send  for 
their  old  bed  springs.” 

The  next  morning, 
before  hurrying  for  the  train,  Mr.  Bradley  went 
out  with  his  son  to  view  the  junk  yard.  Duncan 
Carter  was  already  on  the  spot.  With  the  crisp, 
polite  manner  of  a  successful  business  man  he  dis¬ 
cussed  with  Mr.  Bradley  the  future  of  the  firm  of 
Brad  &  Dunk,  Junkmen. 

“  I  pessoom,  the  way  telephones  are  coming  in,”  said 
Duncan,  “we  will  have  considerably  more  junk  than  we 
expected  to  have,  Mr.  Bradley.  It  looks  like  it.” 

“And — and  I’m  going  to  be  the  horse,  ain’t  I, 
Dunk.''”  said  Billy  Brad  eagerly. 

“  I  thought  you  were  a  partner,”  said  his  father. 

“Yes.  I’m  a  parpner.  And  I’m  a  horse.  And — 


and  I’m  one  of  the  yunkmen.  But  Dunk,  he  ain’t  a 
horse.” 

(  "Well,  it  is  for  a  good  cause,”  said  Mr.  Bradley,  “and 
I’ll  let  you  use  the  back  yard  until  peace  is  declared  and 
for  six  months  thereafter,  as  the  war  legislation  puts  it. 
You  see  that  rose  bush  and  that  clothes-post?  You  may 
use  the  space  back  of  a  line  drawn  between  them.  An 
imaginary  line,  of  course.” 

And  and — and  I’ll  draw-er  the  yimagery  yine,” 

cried  Billy  Brad,  “for  because  I’ve  got  ayed-pencil - ” 

“An  imaginary  line,  son,”  said  Mr.  Bradley,  “does 
not  have  to  be  drawn.  It  is  a  line  that  is  not  there.” 
“Yen — yen  where  is  it,  papa?” 
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“  It  is  not  anywhere.  You  just  think  it  is  there.” 
“Here?”  asked  Billy  Brad,  placing  himself  midway 
between  the  rose  bush  and  the  clothes-post. 

“Yes,  there.” 

“But — but  I  don’t  not  shink  it’s  here,”  said  Billy 
Brad,  and  he  took  three  long  strides  forward.  “  I  shink 
it  is  here.  For — for  because  I  can’t  not  shink  a  yima- 
gery  yine  is  anywhere  yelse.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Mr.  Bradley.  “I’ll  not  quibble. 
Either  place  will  do.  But  you  must  not  pile  junk  in 
front  of  the  imaginary  line.  Is  that  understood r” 
“Yes,  sir,”  said  Dunk  promptly,  but  Billy  Brad 
hesitated. 

“  gut — but - ”  he  questioned;  “but,  papa,  what  if  a 

great,  big  wind  come  and  blowed  the  yimagery  yine 
all — to — pieces!” 

“If  that  happens,”  said  Mr.  Bradley,  “or  if  you  see 
a  great,  big  wind  coming  up,  you’ll  have  to  take  a  couple 
of  great  big  pieces  of  imaginary  iron  and  put  on  the 
imaginary  line  to  hold  it  down. 

The  firm  of  Brad  &  Dunk,  Junkmen,  did  a  prosper¬ 
ous  business.  As  a  horse  Billy  Brad  was  an  untiring 
draft  animal,  and  it  was  remarkable  how  he  could,  upon 
arriving  at  one  of  the  telephoned  addresses,  imagine 
himself  standing  hitched  to  the  wagon,  with  his  nose 
in  an  imaginary  nose  bag,  switching  imaginary  flies 
from  his  flanks  with  an  imaginary  tail,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  the  junkman  and  threw  tin  cans  into 
the  wagon.  Many  people  seeing  Billy  Brad’s  jaws 
working,  thought  it  was  Billy  Brad,  the  junkman,  chew¬ 
ing  gum,  when  it  was  Billy  Brad,  the  horse,  munching 
oats.  And  once  he  was,  ai  one  and  the  same  moment, 
a  dog  barking  at  the 
horse,  and  the  horse 
kicking  at  the  dog,  and 
the  junkman  driving 
the  dog  away  from  the 
horse.  They  were 
happy  days  for,  all  the 
while,  he  was  also  Billy 
Brad,  gathering  junk 
to  sell  for  the  Red 
Cross. 

Duncan  Carter 
managed  the  firm’s 
finances  and  trans¬ 
acted  the  vital  busi¬ 
ness  affairs  of  the  firm, 
arranging  with  Rizzo, 
the  real  junkman,  for 
the  sale  of  the  gath¬ 
ered  junk.  This  was 
probably  preferable, 
since  Billy  Brad  was 
still  unconvinced  that 
a  nickel  was  not  more 
to  be  desired  than  a 
dime,  being  bigger. 

The  money  the  two 
lads  secured  for  the 
Red  Cross  was  con¬ 
siderable  and  their 


spirit  and  the  novelty  of  their  doings  helped  greatly 
in  more  ways  than  one. 

There  came  a  time,  however,  when  Duncan  Carter 
fell  a  victim  to  the  dread  ravages  of  measles  and  was 
forced  to  accept  temporary  internment  in  his  bedroom. 

A  willing  substitute  offered  himself  in  Ted  Hinman, 
but  a  substitute  far  less  particular  in  some  matters  than 
Duncan  was.  He  was  less  particular,  for  one  thing, 
regarding  the  vested  property  rights  of  fathers  and 
yards  of  which  they  are  inordinately  fond. 

Mr.  Bradley  came  home  one  evening  to  find  the  tin 
cans  and  old  newspapers  straying  far  beyond  their  legal 
limits.  This  was  exasperating.  It  was  too  much! 

“Where  is  Billy  Brad?”  he  asked  the  moment  he 
entered  the  house. 

“In  bed,”  said  Mrs.  Bradley.  “I’m  sure  he  is  not 
asleep  yet;  I  just  tucked  him  in.” 

Mr.  Bradley  went  up  the  stairs  two  steps  at  a  time. 

“Hello,  papa,”  said  Billy  Brad,  popping  straight 
up  in  bed.  “  1— I  was  a  horse,  and— and  my  shoe 
corned  off,  and— and  I  haded  to  go  to  a  bwacksmif— ” 

“Now,  wait!”  said  Mr.  Bradley.  “You  can  tell  me 
about  that  later.  There  are  tin  cans  almost  out  to  the 
front  gate.  Didn’t  I  show  you  a  line — ” 

“Yes.  It  was  a  yimagery  yine,”  said  Billy  Brad 
eagerly.  “And— and  I  couldn’t  not  find  yany  yima¬ 
gery  yiron  to  put  down  onto  it,  and  a  great,  big  storm 
corned  up,  and  the  wind  blowed  the  old  yimagery  yine 
clear  across  the  street,  and — and  I  hunted  for  it,  and  I 
couldn’t  not  find — I” 

“Now,  hold  up,  Billy  Brad,”  said  his  father..  You 

There  was  no  wind.  It 
happens  that  I  had  my 
office  windows  open  all 
day  and  I  would  have 
felt  a  wind  if  there  was 
one.  There  was  no 
storm,  and  there  was 
no  wind.  Wouldn’t  I 
have  known  if  there 
was,  Billy  Brad?” 

Billy  Brad  looked 
up  into  his  father’s 
face  with  his  honest, 
big  blue  eyes. 

“No, papa,”  hesaid. 
“For — for  because  it 
was  a  yimagery  wind, 
and — andnobody  can’t 
not  feel  a  yimagery 
wind.” 

He  paused  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

“  But,”  he  added 
cheerfully,  “a  yimag¬ 
ery  yine  can.” 

“Why  can  it?” 
asked  Mr.  Bradley. 

“For — for  because 
we  needed  more  room 
for  yunk,”  said  Billy 
Brad  frankly. 


know  that  is  not  the  truth. 


“J — /  was  a  horse,  and — and  my  shoe 
corned  off— I  haded  to  go  to  a  bwacksmif” 


Captain  Stephen 
N.  Bobo,  with  the 
27th  Division,  who 
with  his  men  made 
a  record  for  daring 
Red  Cross  work 


Captain  Bobo  and 
twenty  of  his  Red 
Cross  men  were 
cited  by  France 
for  exceptional 
heroism  under  fire 


FROM  somewhere 
along  the  edges 
of  a  tumultuous 
olive-drab  cloud,  blown 
by  Atlantic  winds  from 
France  all  the  way  to 
the  port  of  New  York, 
a  fragment  detached 
itself  on  a  recent  sunny 
morning,  floated  into  a 
taxicab,  and  was  driven 
to  the  heart  of  the 
bustling  hotel  centre  of 
Manhattan.  Amid  the  excitement  of  wafting  the  entire 
olive-drab  cloud  from  the  decks  of  the  transport  to  the 
pier,  the  fragment  in  the  taxicab  had  been  gone  from 
the  waterfront  for  at  least  half  an  hour  before  even  the 
most  inquisitive  "ship  news”  reporter  remembered  to 
ask  the  rest  of  the  cloud,  “You’ve  someone  named  Bobo 
with  you,  what?  Old  Cap’n  Steve  Bobo,  who’s  been 
decorated  by  France  for  exceptional  bravery  and 


everything  ?  Where’s 
this  Bobo  person  at?” 

He  wasn’t  at  any¬ 
where,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  transport  and  the 
pier  crowd  were  con¬ 
cerned.  Consequently 
in  the  first  nush  of 
“catching  the  edition” 
there  was  nothing  left 
for  the  interviewers  to 
do  but  to  hurry  back  to 
Newspaper  Row  and 
begin  to  delve  among  the  filing  cases  packed  with  long 
envelopes  in  a  department  of  editorial  offices  known 
sweetly  as  the  morgue.”  In  the  particular  newspaper 
morgue  1  have  in  mind  there  was  only  one  envelope  of 
clippings  marked  “Bobo,”  a  name  not  quite  so  com¬ 
monly  met  up  with  in  New  Y ork  City  as  every-day  names 
such  as  Smith,  Brown,  Jones,  and  Black.  Inside  the 
envelope  were  half  a  dozen  clippings  about  Bobo.  From 


BOBO  OF  THE 
WHIZ-BANGS 

By  Frank  Ward  O’Malley 


A  distribution  of  socks  and  other  good  things  from  the  Red  Cross  warehouse 
at  Busigny  to  the  men  of  the  2/th  Division.  Captain  Bobo  in  the  centre 


the  headlines  on  the  clippings  one  learned  variously 
that  some  years  ago  there  was  “Grave  Fear  In  Cuba 
Over  Bobo,”  that  “Bobo  Wants  Presidency  of  Haiti;” 
furthermore  that  “Two  Hour  Fight  Makes  Bobo  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Haiti,”  that - 

“Listen,  Lester,”  interrupted  a  learned  someone  as 
I  was  voicing  my  troubles  aloud,  while  unsuccessfully 
trying  to  isolate  some  human  facts  about  this  Bobo 
person.  “  Listen !  Never  let  Steve,  the  jolly  old  hero  of 
St.  Souplet  and  all  points  east,  know  that  even  for  a 
minute  you  once  had  him  mixed  up  with  Haiti.  Haiti 
is  a  black  republic.  Steve  Bobo  is  a  Suthenah 
Memphis,  Tennessee.  Originally  from  Bobo,  Missis¬ 
sippi’  on  the  line  of  the  Southern  Railway;  in  the  general 
vicinity  of  the  railway,  rather,  and  thence  by  hired 
hack.” 

And  thereupon  my  interrupter  proved  that  if  ever  he 
tired  of  his  editorial  job  on  the  paper  he  could  at  any 
time  sign  up  as  Guide  to  the  Morgue.  Without  pausing 
even  to  look  at  notes  he  told  me  in  two  or  three  para¬ 
graphs  the  life  history  of  Old  Cap’n  Bobo,  a  scion,  he 
said,  of  innumerable  roamers  who,  originally  named 
Beaubeaux  and  always  seeking  adventure  and  therefore 
traveling  light,  had  gradually,  during  their  far  rambles 
to  quaint  quarters  of  the  earth,  scattered  along  the 
trails  even  the  excess  baggage  in  the  family  name,  until 
nothing  was  left  but  Bobo. 

Steve,  the  boy,  had  listened  to  the  tales  of  adventure 
from  his  father,  experiences  under  feathery  palms  and 
in  the  long  blue  shadows  of  igloos,  where  his  father  had 
wandered,  and  his  father’s  father,  and  his  great-grand¬ 
father’s  dad  before  that.  Wherefore  when  young 


Steve  Bobo  walked  out  of  the  University  of  the  South— 
“Sewanee” — with  his  diploma,  he  headed  straight 
from  the  commencement  hall  to  the  heart  of  Honduras 
with  a  surveying  party.  Thence  to  Chili,  where  he 
started  for  Sidney  on  a  trading  schooner,  but  liked  the 
little  ship  so  well  that  he  bought  a  controlling  interest 
in  heren  route;  to  the  Christmas  Islands,  where  Skipper 
Steve  Bobo  converted  his  schooner  into  a  trader  in- 
stanter_ and  made  a  little  money  on  her;  was  wrecked 
off  Easter  Island  and,  with  five  companions,  had  to 
swim  seven  miles  to  land,  Old  Skipper  Bobo  and  four 
of  his  friends  being  compelled  during  that  swim  to  help 
keep  afloat  betimes  a  sixth,  whose  swimming  technique 
was  poor. 

Then  back  to  Chili  aboard  a  passing  convict  ship; 
once  more  in  Memphis  long  enough  to  get  a  shave  and 
be  manicured;  to  the  interior  of  China,  where  he  made 
a  little  money;  tiger  shooting  in  India;  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines;  thence  to  Hawaii,  where  he  bought  swamp  lands, 
parcelled  the  property  and  sold  it  to  the  Chinese  tara 
farmers,  and  made  a  little  money  on  that;  back  to  the 
State  of  Washington  on  a  hydro-electric  venture  and 
made  a  little  money  on  that;  to  ranching  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  of  California,  and  made  a  little 
money.  .  .  . 

One  April  day,  while  Old  Cap’n  Bobo  was  resting 
up  by  enjoying  to  the  full  the  comparatively  peaceful 
occupation "  of  breaking  a  bucking  broncho,  he  was 
interrupted  by  Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  entire  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States.  Said  Woodrow  to  Steve: 

“And  for  these  and  other  reasons  too  lengthy  to  go 
into  here,  I  wish  to  conclude  by  remarking  that  a  state 
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of  war  now  exists  between  these  more  or  less  United 
States  and  the  Imperial  German  Government — and 
may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  their  souls,”  or  words  to 
that  effect. 

“  But”  (my  editor-morgue-guide-historian  now  speak¬ 
ing  and  approaching  his  peroration)  ‘‘when  Bobo,  the 
subject  of  my  sketch,  jumped  off  the  bucker  and  tried 
to  enlist,  the  army  doctors  at  San  Francisco  turned 
him  down.” 

LIARD  luck  but  the  natural  thing,  I  mused,  as  I 
*  ^  thought  of  and  pitied  the  poor  old  captain.  What 
else  could  the  wise  army  doctors  do  but  turn  the  old 
man  down?  Those  adventures  of  his  all  over  the 
hemispheres  naturally  had  eaten  up  the  old  gentleman’s 
best  years  and  had  left  him  a  gray-haired,  grizzled,  and 
venerable  veteran,  just  when  the  greatest  adventure 
of  all  history  was  about  to  unfold. 

Still,  come  to  think  of  it,  here  was  the  old  captain 
home  from  the  wars  on  a  troopship  in  the  year  1919 
and  wearing  the  Croix  de  Guerre  and  things.  How 
had  the  old  man  done  it?  Curiosity  never  killed  a 
reporter;  I  telephoned  every  caravansary  with  an  ad¬ 
venturous  sounding  name  to  be  found  in  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  district,  from  YeOlde  Spy  Inn,  down  near  Raritan 
Bay,  to  the  Flagon  of  Blood,  up  near  Yonkers,  and  thus 
it  was  that  I  found  him  at  last  in  a  suite  in  the  newest 
and  most  luxurious  hotel  in  the  world.  And  as  I  was 
shot  up  to  his  floor  in  a  lift  that  moved  as  noiselessly  as 
a  gas  balloon,  I  pictured  (as  one  will)  the  unknown: 
bushy  white  eyebrows  over  beady  black  eyes,  cheeks 
sunken  and  wrinkled  like  a  full  portion  of  stewed  tripe, 
springhalt  knees,  and  waistcoat  buttons  protruding 
amidships  like  the  belt  buckle  of  a  prosperous  member 
of  a  governor’s  military  staff. 

Someone  or  other  opened  the  door  leading  to  the  old 
gentleman’s  suite — a  fat-cheeked  lad  who  might  have 
been  in  his  teens  or  twenties  but  as  broad  of  chest  as  a 
real  adult.  And  the  lad  was  slim  of  waist  for  all  his 
wide  shoulders  and  sturdy  little  legs,  and  he  was 
cherubically  chubby  and,  despite  his  ridiculous  youth, 
possessed  of  a  far-seeing  gleam  in  his  eye. 

‘‘Captain  Bobo?  Yes,  I  am  Captain  Bobo,”  the  boy 
was  insisting.  Blankly  1  gazed  beyond  the  child  into  a 
room  littered  with  a  discarded  uniform,  cardigan  puttees 
that  were  shockingly  disreputable,  hand  bags  that  were 
partly  open  and  spilling  army  shirts.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  father  or  grandfather  present.  And  so  it 
took  me  a  long  time  mentally  to  readjust,  to  get  back 
to  first  principles  and  start  all  over  again. 

‘‘But— but  years  in  the  South  Seas,  in  India?”  1 
was  muttering.  And  three  minutes  later,  or  long 
enough  to  have  grown  sufficiently  acquainted  to  permit 
of  asking  personal,  ill-bred  questions,  I  wished  aloud 
to  know  why  he  was  wearing  the  nifty  magazine  ad¬ 
vertisement  clothes  instead  of  a  uniform. 

“  Because,”  answered  the  plump  and  pink-cheeked 
young  captain,  “this  war,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  help, 
is  finished  and  I  am  on  my  way  back  to  my  ranch  in 
California  to-night.” 

“There’s  a  grill  downstairs  in  this  hotel,  Captain. 
Ever  take  one?” 


“Doggone  it,  you’ve  talked  me  into  it.  Come  on.” 

So  we  found  a  table  along  the  wall  in  a  quiet  corner 
and  tapped  the  bell.  .  .  . 

It  seems  that  back  in  1917,  although  young  Stephen 
N.  Bobo  felt  certain  that  Commander-in-Chief  Wood- 
row  Wilson  and  the  Congress  had  been  talking  to  him 
personally  oh  that  fateful  April  day,  the  then  Mr.  Bobo 
could  not  convince  an  examining  board  of  army  sur¬ 
geons  at  San  Francisco  that  such  was  the  case.  The 
way  the  army  doctors  talked  to  him  after  going  through 
him  with  a  dark  lantern  made  the  young  man  wish 
ardently,  in  fact,  that  instead  of  being  a  poor  little 
anaemic  lad,  who  could  do  nothing  but  swim  seven 
miles  and  sail  schooners  through  typhoons  and  knock 
over  tigers,  he  were  one  of  those  brawny  athletes 
who  had  trained  indoors  on  stenography,  dress-goods 
salesmanship,  and  cigarettes  and  therefore  were  being 
uproariously  welcomed  into  a  selective  service  army 
by  local  draft  boards. 

“But,”  cried  young  Mr.  Bobo  in  effect,  “I’m  telling 
the  world  fair  that  I  want  to  go  to  France.  And  I 
want  what  I  want  when  I  want  it.  Now  what  other 
speedy  way  is  there  of  getting  to  France  besides  the — 
Holy  mackerel!  I’ve  got  it!  The  jolly  old  Red 
Cross!” 

And  the  venerable  valetudinarian,  who  had  been 
chopping  down  a  redwood  or  something  at  the  moment 
the  inspiration  hit  him,  instantly  set  a  new  world’s 
record  for  throwing  the  ax  across  the  ranch;  a  moment 
later  had  clipped  almost  two  minutes  off  the  half-mile 
straightaway  record  as  he  streaked  back  toward  the 
shack  to  pack  up  again  and  return  to  San  Francisco. 
And  thus  it  was  that  on  a  black  midnight  in  April,  1918, 
young  Captain  Bobo  found  himself  at  the  rail  of  an 
unlighted  transport  and,  as  he  watched  the  glims  of  New 
York  Bay  fade  and  sink  from  sight,  musing  blissfully, 
hopefully,  “Maybe  they’ll  let  us  R.  C.  lads  sneak  close 
enough  to  the  front  to  get  gassed  and  shot  and  every¬ 
thing,  what?” 

And  “they”  certainly  sure  did. 

DUT  when  Captain  Bobo  landed  in  France  with  the 
First  Division  he  had  to  begin  very  humbly  by  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  cocoa  and  stew  business  (not,  however,  to 
"make  a  little  money”),  even  though  upon  landing 
abroad  he  immediately  had  applied  for,  and  had  re¬ 
ceived,  a  pass  to  the  Cantigny  front.  In  other  words 
Captain  Bobo  and  his  fellows  spent  their  first  days 
ladling  out  vats  of  cocoa  while  entirely  surrounded  by 
“stews,”  a  “stew”  being  the  generic  name  for  the 
ructions  that  resulted  whenever  two  solid  bodies  of 
matter  (the  same  being  the  Hun  and  the  Allied  armies) 
tried  to  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time. 
There,  amid  the  “Cantigny  stew,”  the  “Soissons 
stew,”  the  “Mt.  Kemmel  stew,”  and  so  on  through  a 
summer  and  autumn  of  stews  and  jams  that  ended 
only  with  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  the  captain  and 
his  companions  not  only  dished  out  Pacifies  and  Atlantics 
of  cocoa — more  than  480,000  cups,  and  an  army  “cup” 
is  a  three-cup  skyscraper — but,  as  you  will  see,  Captain 
Bobo  had  time  to  accomplish  other  things  of  an  im¬ 
portance  so  vast  that  he  had  to  expend  more  daredevi 
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energy  and  agility  on  any  given  day  than  “Doug” 
Fairbanks  has  used  up  in  his  entire,  movie  career. 

Before  the  captain  could  begin  to  work  on  the  things 
he  had  in  mind,  however,  he  had  to  have  a  squad  of 
assistants.  By  this  time  he  had  established  himself 
so  solidly  in  the  affections  of  “O’ Ryan’s  Roughnecks” 
that  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Division;  the  Twenty- 
seventh,  would  almost  have  permitted  Captain  Bobo 
to  use  that  hated  nickname,  “the  Roughnecks,”  within 
earshot  without  doing  murder.  In  fact,  he  did  use 
the  odious  term  on  an  occasion  to  none  other  than 
General  O’ Ryan  himself. 

WHAT  I’d  like  to  have,  sir,”  remarked  Captain 
Bobo  to  General  O’ Ryan  one  day  shortly  after 
the  captain  had  arrived  near  the  big  guns,  “is  a  gang  of 
helpers,  roughnecks,  who  wouldn’t  give  a  damn  whether 
school  kept  or  not.  So  I’ve  cooked  up  a  plan  to  get  ’em, 
if  you’ll  let  me  put  my  little  scheme  into  action,  sir.  At 
Oudezelle  I  want  to  establish  what  we  might  call  a 
‘Divisional  Rest  Camp,  which  I  shall  fill,  with  your 
permission,  sir,  with  these  darn  fine  fellows  whom  your 
guj-ggofls  have  to  chuck  out  because  of  some  little  phys¬ 
ical  defect.  Most  of  them  are  volunteers  and  all  of 
them  are  fighting  little  sons  o’  guns.  If,  instead  of 
sending  them  to  the  reas  for  reclassification,  you’ll  turn 
those  lads  over  to  me,  sir,  we’ll  show  you  something.” 

Which  was  done.  Day  by  day  into  the  Bobo 
“  Divisional  Rest  Camp  came  the  men,  sad  beyond 
measure  because  the  surgeons  had  found  something 
in  their  anatomical  architecture  which  was  slightly  out 
of  kilter.  Daily  Captain  Bobo  put  his  unpromising 
material  through  a  series  of  setting-up  exercises.  Thus 
it  was  that  in  next  to  no  time  he  had  surrounded  him¬ 
self  with  a  Red  Cross  unit  of  husky  youngsters  who, 
as  Lieut  .-Colonel  J.  Leslie  Kincaid,  Judge-Advocate 
of  the  Division,  since  has  phrased  it,  “preferred  to  live 
in  that  part  of  hell  which  has  no  fire  escapes.”  By 
the  time  Captain  Bobo  had  completed  his  organization 
he  had  forty-seven  men  in  his  Red  Cross  unit,  with 
every  man-jack  in  the  outfit  carrying  papers  to  prove 
that’ the  only  reason  he  was  not  carrying  a  rifle  was  that 
an  army  surgeon  had  got  the  fool  notion  the  man  was 
not  physically  able  to  stand  the  gaff. 

Cried  Captain  Bobo,  when  all  had  been  made  ship¬ 
shape,  “We’re  set,  men!  Let’s  up  and  at  ’em.”  And 
forward  went  the  fightingest  band  of  hairy  Red  Cross 
“invalids”  that  ever  slapped  a  German  dead  and  then 
piled  him  into  an  ambulance  to  try  to  save  his  life.  Up 
with  the  front  line  fighting  men,  the  little  Red  Cross 
band  found  themselves  in  no  time,  and,  on  occasions, 
hundreds  of  yards  in  advance  of  the  front  line  trenches, 
out  in  a  sunlit  No  Man’s  Land  where  any  Hun  who 
didn’t  like  their  presence  there  could  lump  it. 

There  was  the  day,  for  instance,  when  Captain  Bobo 
won  his  Croix  de  Guerre,  a  day,  incidentally,  on  which 
every  one  of  his  squad  did  more  than  enough  to  win 
the  War  Cross  of  France,  too.  To  begin  with,  two 
French  civilians,  who  had  managed  to  creep  out  of  St. 
Souplet  while  the  little  town  was  swarming  with  Hun 

patrols,  staggered  up  to  the - 

“But  please  let  me  interrupt  [Lieut. -Col  on  el  Kin¬ 


caid  is  hanging  over  my  typewriter  and  speaking  en¬ 
thusiastically]  “long  enough  to  straighten  out  this 
recital  chronologically.  Before  you  tell  about  the  St. 
Souplet  show  let  me  stick  in  a  word  about  the  way  Steve 
and  some  more  of  the  nut  Red  Cross  gang  acted  up 
during  the  breaking  of  the  Hindenburg  line,  eh?” 

“All  right,  Colonel,  but  make  it  snappy.  Shoot!” 

“Oh,  shut  up.  I  merely  want  to  say  that  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Hindenburg  show  Captain  Bobo  said,  ‘Pres¬ 
to!’  and  ten  ambulances  appeared  from  nowhere  at  a 
moment  when,  bul-leeve  me,  ambulances  were  needed. 

“Colonel  Montgomery,  weeping  for  ambulances, 
thought  of  Captain  Bobo.  He  gave  the  Red  Cross 
man  the  high  sign,  and  Captain  Bobo  just  brushed 
aside  a  lot  of  flying  metal  and  stepped  close  enough  to 
Colonel  Montgomery  to  ask  the  colonel  what  was  on  his 
system.  ‘Ambulances,’  shouted  the  Colonel,  but  I 
don’t  know  where  to  get  ’em.’  ‘I  do,’  answered  Cap¬ 
tain  Bobo.  ‘If  you’ll  give  me  a  fast  car  I’ll  flush  a 
whole  covey  of  ambulances,  sir.’ 

“Colonel  Montgomery  commandeered  General 
O’ Ryan’s  racing  car  and  Captain  Bobo  climbed  in. 
The  captain  stepped  on  the  accelerator  and  exploded 
toward  Paris,  a  trip  of  1 58  miles.  And  toward  the 
middle  of  the  next  afternoon  back  came  Bobo  hellbent 
with  ten  ambulances  in  his  wake.  We  were  too  busy 
then  to  ask  him  where  he  had  got  them,  but  when  things 
had  quieted  down  for  a  moment  some  days  later  we 
made  inquiries.  And  we  got  this  Bobo  person  s 
number.  Let  me  tell  you  in  confidence — don’t  repeat 
this  to  a  soul,  remember — this  Bobo  is  an  ambulance 
stealer.  He  and  his  gang  were  out  and  out  Red  Cross 
crooks.  He  had  crashed  into  Paris,  grabbed  up  every 
ambulance  standing  along  a  curb,  bamboozled  the 
drivers  into  believing  that  they  were  to  take  his  orders, 
and  had  crashed  out  of  Paris  again  at  the  head  of  his 
string  of  sputtering  booty;  and  made  straight  for  the 
front  again  at  a  time  when  1  don’t  know  what  we  would 
have  done  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  Captain  Bobo  and  his 
ambulances.” 

NOR  did  the  shameless youngcaptain  and  his  associate 
Red  Cross  criminals  spend  the  rest  of  the  evening 
resting  after  their  ambulance-snatching  sortie  into  Paris. 
They  had  had  no  sleep  for  almost  thirty-six  hours— they 
were  dirty,  unshaven,  haggard;  nevertheless,  they  spent 
that  night  and  all  the  next  day  picking  up  the  white¬ 
faced,  shattered  boys  who  lay  among  the  shell  holes 
groaning  with  the  thirst  horrors  which  only  those  who 
have  lost  pints  of  blood  know.  Back  to  the  battalion 
aid  post”  the  lads  were  brought  by  Captain  Bobo  and  his 
buddies,  or  variously  to  “first  stations,  which  some¬ 
times  were  within  200  yards  of  the  front  line  trenches— 
to  dressing  stations  or  to  the  main  dressing  station  ba^k 
at  “railhead.”  And  there,  thanks  to  Steve  Bobo  and 
his  gentle  Red  Cross  rowdies,  the  sufferers  received 
thoughtful  attentions,  which  sometimes  meant  a  merciful 
anaesthetic  and  sometimes  the  grimy  but  gentle  finger 
of  Captain  Bobo  on  cold,  white  eyelids  as  he  closed 
the  staring  eyes  forever. 

Among  great  days,  of  which  almost  all  were  mo¬ 
mentous,  two  distinct  stretches  of  sunlit  hours  stand 


Battered,  war-worn  Red  Cross  rolling  kitchens — “cocoa  cannons,”  the  men  call  them 
which  served  480,000  cups  of  cocoa  to  the  men  of  the  2jth  Division  during  the  war 


out.  One  was  the  day — perhaps  the  lesser  of  the  two — 
when,  during  an  afternoon  of  fighting  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  offensive,  the  captain  and  his  Red  Cross  crew 
learned  that  if  they  wanted  to  get  their  ambulances  out 
to  where  the  wounded  lay  they  would  have  to  circle 
the  toe  of  a  wooded  knoll  over  an  open  road  that  rained 
machine-gun  bullets  every  time  anything  alive  showed 
itself  to  the  Huns  concealed  in  the  woods  on  the  hill 
But  they  wanted  to  get  to  the  wounded  and,  like  their 
doughty  captain,  they  wanted  what  they  wanted  when 
they  wanted  it. 

The  unprotected  road  sweeping  the  base  of  the  hill 
was,  fortunately,  sharply  banked.  Wherefore  Captain 
Bobo  and  his  Red  Cross  drivers  had  one  of  the  happiest 
days  of  their  blissful  careers:  running  up  to  a  point  just 
this  side  of  the  beginning  of  the  open  stretch;  slowing 
down  to  make  bets  with  the  “gallery,”  composed  of 
fellow  drivers,  that  they  could  “get  away  with  it,”  and 
then  starting  the  engine  again  and  “stepping  on  ’er” 
so  hard  that  the  little  ambulances  would  bang  out  into 
the  open  and  whiz  around  the  banked  turn  joyously, 
while  the  phut-phut-phut-phut  of  the  Hun  machine  guns 
whipped  the  atmosphere  into  ribbons  and  the  splinters 
from  the  racing  ambulances  flew  high  in  air.  Then 
they  had  to  come  back  around  that  open  turn  again — 
if  for  no, other  reason  than  to  collect  the  bag  of  “Bull 
Durham  ’  or  whatever  else  a  driver  had  staked  that 
he  could  “get  away  with  it.”  And  they  went  out 
again  and  back,  and  out  and  back,  their  ambulances 
looking  a  bit  worm-eaten  when  the  day  was  over  but 
the  captain  and  the  other  Red  Cross  drivers  still  all 
in  one  piece  and,  when  night  ended  the  sport,  happy 


in  the  realization  that  a  pleasant  afternoon  had  been 
had  by  all. 

Two  of  the  captain’s  drivers — Privates  Freddy 
Schroeder  and  Leo  Smith,  both  hailing  from  New  York 
C'ty-  spent  part  of  another  day  in  the  same  sort  of 
hilarious  sport  when,  during  the  “Mt.  Kemmel  show,” 
word  came  to  the  little  Red  Cross  band  that  a  medical 
detachment  was  out  beyond  the  hindside  of  No  Man’s 
Land  and  had  been  marooned  there  for  thirty  hours 
without  food  or  water.  Zipp  went  Red  Cross  rowdies 
Freddy  and  Leo  in  their  tawney  ambulances  decorated 
with  the  big  Red  Cross— fairest  of  targets  for  a  German 
gentleman.  And  this  time  when  the  drivers,  their 
ambulances  loaded  with  grub  and  water,  came'  to  an 
open  stretch  of  road  they  got  not  only  machine-gun 
bullet  storms  but  Hunnish  high  explosives.  And  as 
they  were  sailing  along  through  the  metal  storm  on  a 
straight  stretch  of  open  highway,  a  German  shell  ex¬ 
ploded  just  ahead  of  them,  so  close  that  they  barely  had 
time  to  come  to  a  quick  stop  on  the  edge  of  the  crater. 
They  were  about  to  reverse  and  back  off  to  where  they 
had  come  from  when  another  shell  hit  the  road  just 
behind  them  and  made  another  crater. 

,,  .There  were  Freddy  Schroeder  and  Leo  Smith  on  an 
island  platform  of  the  road,  with  seemingly  nothing 
left  to  do  but  to  abandon  their  ambulances  and  crawl 
to  safety  the  best  they  could.  They  didn’t  do  anything 
of  the  kind.  Right  out  in  the  open  they  tugged  at 
every  sizable  chunk  of  debris  in  sight  and' built  a  sort 
of  bridge  across  the  forward  shell  hole — and  went  on¬ 
ward  and  brought  welcome  food  and  water  to  the 
marooned  detachment.  And  in  their  own  good  time 
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thev  came  back  over  their  “bridge”  again,  jumped  out 
and  built  another  “bridge”  of  the  same  kind  over  the 
second  shell  hole  and,  about  dusk,  sailed  victoriously 
back  to  their  Red  Cross  quarters  unharmed. 

FINALLY  there  was  another  day  that  must  be  told  of, 
too — although  almost  any  day  which  Bobo’s  band 
spent  among  the  whiz-bangs  would  bv  comparison  make 
a  whole  summer  spent  on  top  of  Vesuvius  seem  monoton¬ 
ously  peaceful  and  uneventful.  It  was  the  day  at  St. 
Souplet  when,  as  I  was  saying  when  interrupted  by 
Lieut.-Colonel  Kincaid,  two  of  the  stricken  residents 
of  the  little  town  crawled  back  to  our  lines  and  told 
the  Mayor  of  Busigny  (which  had  just  been  captured 
from  the  Huns)  that  many  civilians,  dozens  of  whom 
were  wounded,  were  hiding  in  the  cellars  of  St.  Souplet. 
None  of  their  townsmen  in  hiding,  wailed  the  two  re¬ 
fugees,  dared  show  himself.  The  German  patrols  were 
still  poking  about  the  town  and  their  machine  guns  were 
sweeping  the  village  streets.  Shells  were  dropping  and 
death  threatened  the  hidden  ones  in  the  cellars  in  other 
ways,  especially  in  the  form  of  gassing,  the  poisonous 
gas  naturallv  tending  to  work  downward  to  the  cellars 
and  other  subterranean  passages  where  the  men, 
women,  and  children  of  St.  Souplet  lav  hidden  while 
their  town  remained  a  bone  in  the  teeth  of  the  con¬ 
tending  dogs  of  war. 

Somebody  would  have  to  do  something  about  it. 
Who  was  always  doing  something  or  other  about  some¬ 
thing?  Battling  Bobo  and  his  Red  Cross  band! 

To  dash  into  the  streets  of  St.  Souplet  would  not 
help  much  because  the  dash  would  end  in  a  patter  of 
lead  and  a  bouquet  of  whiz-bangs  that  would  leave  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  shell  hole  where  ambulances  an  instant  before 
had  been.  Nevertheless  young  Captain  Bobo  and  his 
men  “had”  to  get  there.  The  captain  called  together 
his  Red  Cross  band,  which  that  day  numbered  only 
thirty-five  huskies,  the  others  being  absent  on  other 
work  or  ill.  Captain  Bobo  explained  the  situation  and 
asked  the  thirty-five  how  many  of  them  would  care  to 
volunteer  to  go  into  St.  Souplet  with  him — to  go  up  to 
our  front  line  trenches  in  the  broad  light  of  day  and 
bevond,  on  into  the  buildings  of  a  town  still  thoroughly 
held  bv  the  Germans.  Pause  a  moment,  reader,  and 
guess  how  manv  of  the  thirty-five  Red  Crossers  \  ol- 
unteered.  .  .  •  Reader,  you  re  a  wonder.  \ou 

guessed  the  exact  number  the  very  first  time! 

And  so  the  thirty-five  started  forward  with  Captain 
Bobo,  scooting  along  in  their  ambulances  parallel  to  the 
fighting  lines  for  a  little  distance  and  then  making  a 
dash  across  lots  to  a  grove  which  stood  at  an  advanced 
spot  where,  up  to  that  time,  no  American  soldier  had 
set  his  foot.  And  while  an  amazed  American  Army 
looked  on,  the  little  band  made  the  woods  and  disap¬ 
peared  among  the  trees  while  hell  cracked  all  around 
them. 

Providence  and  Steve  Bobo  were  with  them.  In 
the  heart  of  the  little  clump  of  trees  they  found  an 
old  road  which  ran  through  a  ravine  to  the  nearest 
back  alleys  of  St.  Souplet.  When  they  had  come  to 
a  place  where  the  old  road  climbed  out  of  the  ravine 
preparatory  to  entering  the  town,  Captain  Bobo 


jumped  off  the  leading  ambulance,  gave  his  followers 
the  high  sign,  and  again  gathered  them  about  him 
for  final  directions.  And  Bobo  and  his  band  left 
their  ambulances  in  the  protecting  ravine  and  began 
to  crawl  on  their  bellies  across  the  last  of  the  fields 
and  into  the  town. 

They  followed  by  preference  the  backdoor  route 
when  they  had  wormed  across  the  last  field  and  straight¬ 
ened  up  to  find  themselves  in  St.  Souplet.  Even  so  it 
was  necessary  at  times  to  make  a  dash  for  it  across  open 
streets,  a  dash  that  must  be  completed  before  the 
astonished  German  gentry  at  far  ends  of  the  streets 
could  begin  to  pepper  the  thoroughfare  with  machine- 
gun  bullets.  Always,  however.  Battling  Bobo  and  his 
band  beat  the  bullets  to  it. 

In  the  black  cellars  of  the  village  they  rooted 
around.  Old  women  lay  huddled  in  the  underground 
gloom;  one  of  them,  a  very  old  lady,  had  been  shot 
through  both  thighs  three  days  before  and,  quite  un¬ 
attended,  lay  cowering  in  her  cellar  until  Captain  Bobo 
dragged  her  forth  and  carried  her  back  to  where  his 
ambulances  lay  hidden.  There  were  old  men,  little 
children,  young  girls  for  whom  the  horror  of  their  nights 
of  hiding  in  the  Boche  infested  village  had  a  terror 
greater  even  than  gas  and  the  shriek  of  shells.  One 
by  one  Bobo  and  his  men  carried  the  sufferers  into  back 
yards,  through  the  wnnding  alleys,  back  of  protecting 
buildings,  and  so  to  the  wooded  ravine,  where  the 
ambulances  were  filled  with  the  stricken  villagers  of 
St.  Souplet  and  the  bundles  of  scant  belongings  which 
they  hugged  to  their  trembling  bosoms.  Then  the 
dash  back  through  the  grove  and  across  the  sunlit  No 
Man’s  Land  to  final  safety— not  final  for  the  Red  Cross 
band,  for  as  soon  as  they  had  carried  their  first  load  of 
refugees  behind  the  American  lines  they  turned  around 
and °did  it  all  over  again,  and  again,  and  again.  For 
four  hours  at  one  stretch  they  worked  like  beavers  to 
save  the  villagers  of  St.  Souplet,  then  organized  a 
second  series  of  trips  and  put  in  eight  hours  more  darting 
to  and  from  the  town  or  squirming  into  its  alleys  and 
cellars.  And  Battling  Bobo  and  his  band  got  the  vil¬ 
lagers  fin  all v  to  safety  without  the  loss  of  a  Red  Cross 
man,  despite  the  fact  that  the  “Jerries”  were  system¬ 
atically  shelling  the  village  from  the  first  moment  the 
Red  Cross  rescuers  entered  it  until  the  last  villager  had 
been  saved. 

THAT  was  one  reason  why,  on  a  sunny  autumn  day, 
the  blushing  Captain  Bobo  stood  rigid  on  a  long- 
neglected  grain  field,  lines  of  men  drawn  up  at  attention 
about  him.  And  a  great  French  general  came  up  to  him 
and  pinned  a  bit  of  red  and  green  ribbon  on  his  Red 
Cross  tunic  and  kissed  the  young  captain’s  plump  red 
cheeks  as  he  wras  decorated  with  the  glorious  \\  ar  Cross 
of  France.  St.  Souplet  w-as  but  one  reason,  I  say;,  Bat¬ 
tling  Bobo  and  his  band  were  in  so  many  "stews”  that 
twenty  out  of  forty-seven  Red  Cross  men  of  his  band 
were  cited  for  exceptional  heroism  under  fire.  And  if 
the  reader  or  any  one  else  can  explain  to  Captain  Bobo 
why  all  forty-seven  were  not  decorated,  the  captain— 
so  he  has  given  me  his  word  of  honor  will  explain  the 
disappearance  of  Charley  Ross. 


ROLL  CALL  ON 
THE  PRAIRIES 


By  Willa  Sibert  Cather 


NO  ONE  remembers  now 
that  the  “  fighting 
spirit”  of  the  West  was 
ever  questioned;  but  at  the 

time  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  people  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  felt  concern  as  to  how  the  Middle 
West  and  the  prairie  states  would  respond.  Again  and 
again  I  heard  New  York  business  men  and  journalists 
say  that  the  West  wouldn’t  know  there  was  a  war  until 
it  was  in  the  next  county:  the  West  was  too  busy  making 
money  and  spending  it. 

Myself,  I  scarcely  realized  what  being  “in  the  war” 
meant  until  I  went  back  to  Nebraska  and  Colorado  in 
the  summer  of  1917.  In  New  York  the  war  was  one  of 
many  subjects  people  talked  about;  but  in  Omaha, 
Lincoln,  in  mv  own  town,  and  the  other  towns  along  the 
Republican  Valley,  and  over  in  the  north  of  Kansas, 
there  was  nothing  but  the  war.  Everywhere  the  Red 
Cross  was  fully  organized  and  at  work,  the  first  Liberty 
Loan  was  over-subscribed,  many  of  the  young  men  I 
knew  had  not  waited  for  the  draft  but  were  already  in 
training  camps.  In  the  afternoons  one  saw  white 
things  gleaming  in  the  sun  off  through  the  trees;  boys 
in  their  shirts  and  trousers,  drilling  in  the  school’house 
yard  or  in  the  Court  House  Square. 

Early  the  next  summer,  when  we  had  still  to  prove 
whether  we  were  a  fighting  nation  or  not,  the  First 
Division,  so  largely  made  up  of  Western  men,  made  our 
debut  at  Cantigny;  and  when  the  casualty  lists  began 
to  appear  in  the  New  York  papers,  morning  after  morn¬ 
ing  I  saw  the  names  of  little  towns  I  knew  in  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Wyoming,  Colorado — little  country  towns,' 
happy  and  prosperous,  where  nothing  so  terrible  or  so 
wonderful  had  ever  happened  as  to  drag  them  into  the 
New  York  newspapers,  towns  hidden. away  in  miles  of 
cornfields  or  tracts  of  sand  and  sage;  and  now  their 
names  came  out  one  after  another  with  the  name  of 
some  boy  who  brought  his  home  town  into  the  light 
once  and  gloriously.  It  was  like  a  long  roll  call,  and^all 
the  little  prairie  towns  were  answering  that  they  were 
there. 

W  hen  I  went  West  again  in  the  summer  of  1918,  soon 
after  Cantigny  and  Belleau  Wood,  I  saw  the  working 
out  of  all  that  had  been  begun  the  summer  before^ 
Everyone  supposed  that  the  war  would  go  on  for  an¬ 
other  year,  perhaps  for  two  or  three  years,  and  everyone 
was  living  in  the  war  and  for  the  war.  The  women  were 
in  the  war”  even  more  than  the  men.  Not  only  in 
their  thoughts,  because  they  had  sons  and  brothers  in 
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France,  but  in  almost  every 
detail  of  their  daily  lives. 

In  the  first  place,  diet  and 
cookery,  the  foundation  of 
life,  were  revolutionized  (city  people  could  never  realize 
what  this  means  in  the  country  and  in  little  towns). 
All  the  neighbor  women  began  to  tell  me  how  to  make 
bread  without  white  flour,  cakes  without  eggs,  cakes 
out  of  oatmeal,  how  to  sweeten  ice  cream  and  puddings 
with  honey  or  molasses.  When  my  father  absent- 
mindedly  took  a  second  piece  of  sugar  at  breakfast  he 
felt  the  stony  eyes  of  his  women-folk  and  put  it  back 
with  a  sigh.  My  old  friends  could  talk  to  me  all  day 
about  the  number  of  hot  breads  they  could  make  with¬ 
out  wheat  flour,  about  rice  bread,  and  oatmeal  loafs, 
and  rye  loafs.  All  winter  long  they  had  experimented 
with  breadstuffs.  In  New  York  we  merely  took  a  new 
kind  of  bread  from  the  baker — hoping  it  wouldn’t  be 
worse  than  the  last — and  grumbled  at  the  grocer  be¬ 
cause  he  wouldn’t  give  us  more  sugar.  But  in  the 
little  towns,  Hooverizing  was  creative  and  a  test  of 
character  as  well. 

Out  in  the  big  grass  counties  of  western  Nebraska, 
where  the  ranches  are  a  long  way  from  town  and  it  is 
the  custom  to  lay  in  large  supplies  during  the  summer 
against  the  chance  of  bad  roads  in  winter,  many  of  the 
ranchers  had  bought  their  usual  amount  of  sugar  be¬ 
fore  the  injunction  about  saving  sugar  was  issued.  Thev, 
at  least,  were  “well  fixed,”  ds  we  say,  and  had  a  liberal’ 
supply  for  the  winter  in  their  own  store  rooms.  But 
what  they  did  was  to  haul  that  sugar  back  over  the  long 
roads  and  deliver  it  to  the  merchants.  (Again,  city 
people  wouldn’t  know  what  that  meant!) 

“Who  is  Hoover?  What  is  he?  That  all  our  wives 
obey  himr”  I  doubt  if  the  name  of  mortal  man  was 
ever  uttered  by  so  many  women,  so  many  times  a  day, 
as  was  his.  He  became  a  moral  law.  Every  caution 
and  injunction  he  uttered  was  published  in  the  little 
county  papers  in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado— every¬ 
where  else,  probably,  but  I  know  about  those  states— 
and  the  women  no  more  questioned  any  mandate  he 
issued  than  they  would  the  revealed  Word.  In  cities 
we  took  what  was  sold  to  us;  but  there  the  housewives 
had  all  the  raw  materials  of  their  old  liberal  dietary, 
and  they  could  be  underhanded  and  use  them  if  they 
chose  All  the  new  cookery  was  more  difficult  and 

tr°l1^leSOme  t^an  old,  partly  because  it  was  new, 
and  the  results  were  not  so  satisfactory.  When  a  wo¬ 
man  had  plenty  of  butter  and  eggs,  when  her  husband’s 
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general  merchandise  store  was  stocked  with  flour  and 
sugar,  why  should  she  skimp  and  scrape  and  invent  to 
save  all  these? 

Hoover  was  the  answer.  No  wonder  he  got  results, 
with  every  woman  in  every  kitchen  from  the  Missouri 
River  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  watching  her  flour 
barrel  and  her  sugar  box  as  a  cat  watches  its  kittens. 

An  old  German  farmer-woman  told  me,  “  I  chust 
Hoovered  and  Hoovered  so  long  I  loss  my  appetite.  I 
don’t  eat  no  more.” 

There  wasn’t  a  church  sociable  in  our  town  all  winter 
and  spring.  Late  in  the  summer  the  first  church  supper 
of  the  year  was  given  in  the  basement  dining  room  of 
the  Methodist  Church.  It  was  an  unusually  good  one — 
lots  of  fried  chicken  with  cream  gravy,  mashed  potatoes 
and  scalloped  potatoes,  half  a  dozen  kinds  of  salad, 
white  biscuit,  coffee  with  all  the  sugar  you  wanted, 
ice  cream,  and  cakes  and  cakes.  One  old  lady  who  had 
“partaken”  until  she  was  quite  red  in  the  face,  turned 
to  me  and  said  it  seemed  like  old  times  to  sit  down  to  a 
Methodist  supper  once  again,  adding,  with’ a  twinkle 
in  her  eye,  “And  I  don’t  believe  he’d  begrudge  it  to  us, 
this  once,  do  you?” 

“He?  Who?” 

“  Hoover.” 

NOT  only  was  the  cookery  changed  in  my  town  and  in 
all  other  little  towns  like  it,  but  the  whole  routine  of 
housekeeping  was  different  from  what  it  used  to  be. 
When  a  woman  worked  three  afternoons  a  week  at  the 
Red  Cross  rooms,  and  knitted  socks  and  sweaters  in  the 
evening,  her  domestic  schedule  had  to  be  considerably 
altered.  When  1  first  got  home  1  wondered  why  some 
of  my  old  friends  did  not  come  to  see  me  as  they  used  to. 
How  could  they?  When  they  were  not  at  the  Red  Cross 
rooms,  they  were  at  home  trying  to  catch  up  with  their 
housework.  One  got  used  to  such  telephone  messages 

as  this:  .  . 

“  I  will  be  at  Surgical  Dressings,  in  the  basement  ot 

the  Court  House,  until  five.  Can’t  you  come  over  and 

walk  home  with  me?”  .  . 

That  was  the  best  one  could  do  for  a  visit.  The  after¬ 
noon  whist  club  had  become  a  Red  Cross  sewing  circle, 
and  there  were  no  parties  but  war  parties.  There  were 
no  town  band  concerts  any  more,  because  the  band  was 
in  France;  no  football,  no  baseball,  no  skating  rink.  The 
merchants  and  bankers  went  out  into  the  country  after 
business  hours  and  worked  late  into  the  night,  helping 
the  farmers,  whose  sons  were  gone,  to  save  their  gram. 

Wherever  I  went  out  in  the  country,  among  the  farms, 
the  women  met  at  least  once  a  week  at  some  appointed 
farmhouse  to  cut  out  garments,  get  their  Red  Cross 
instructions  and  materials,  and  then  take  the  garments 
home  to  sew  on  them  whenever  they  could.  It  went 
on  in  every  farmhouse— American  women,  Swedish 
women,  Germans,  Norwegians,  Bohemians,  Canadian- 
French  women,  sewing  and  knitting.  An  old  Danish 
grandmother,  well  along  in  her  nineties,  was  knitting 
socks;  her  memory  was  failing  and  half  the  time  she 
thought  she  was  knitting  for  some  other  war,  long  ago. 
A  bedridden  woman  who  lived  down  by  the  depot 
begged  the  young  girls  who  went  canvassing  to  bring 


garments  to  her,  so  that  she  could  work  buttonholes, 
lying  on  her  back.  One  Sunday  at  the  Catholic  church 
1  saw  an  old  woman  crippled  with  rheumatism  and 
palsy  who  had  not  risen  during  the  service  for  years. 

But  when  the  choir  sang  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner” 
at  the  close  of  the  mass  she  got  to  her  feet  and,  using 
the  shoulder  of  her  little  grandson  for  a  crutch,  stood,  her 
head  trembling  and  wobbling,  until  the  last  note  died 
away. 

FROM  memory  1  cannot  say  how  many  hundreds  of 
sweaters,  drawers,  bed  jackets,  women’s  blouses, 
mufflers,  socks  came  out  of  our  county.  Before  the  day 
of  shipment  they  were  all  brought  to  town  and  piled  up 
in  the  show-windows  of  the  shoe  store  more  than  any 
one  could  believe,  and  next  month  there  would  be  just 
as  many.  I  used  to  walk  slowly  by,  looking  at  them. 
Their  presence  there  was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  I  didn’t  wish  to  seem  eccentric.  Bales  of  heavy, 
queer-shaped  chemises  and  blouses  made  for  the  home¬ 
less  women  of  northern  France,  by  the  women  on  these 
big,  safe,  prosperous  farms  where  there  was  plenty  of 
everything  but  sons.  When  a  people  really  speaks 
to  a  people,  I  felt,  it  doesn’t  speak  by  oratory  or  cable¬ 
grams;  it  speaks  by  things  like  these. 

Up  in  the  French  settlement,  in  the  north  part  of  our 
county,  the  boys  had  been  snatched  away  early— not  to 
training  camps  or  to  way-stations,  but  rushed  through 
to  France.  They  all  spoke  a  little  household  French, 
which  was  just  what  the  American  college  boy  who  had 
been  reading  Racine  and  Victor  Hugo  could  not  do.  So 
our  French  boys  were  given  a  few  weeks  of  instruction 
and  scattered  among  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force  at  the  front  wherever  they  were  most  needed 
Sarka  Herbkova,  Professor  of  Slavonic  Languages 
at  the  Universitv  of  Nebraska,  did  invaluable  work  in 
organizing  not  only  the  women  of  her  own  people,  but 
all  the  women  of  Nebraska,  American  born  and  foreign 
born.  She  went  about  over  the  state  a  great  deal  for 
the  Women’s  Council  for  National  Defense  and  saw 
what  sacrifices  some  of  the  farmers’  wives  made.  She 
told  a  story  of  a  Bohemian  woman,  living  in  one  of  the 
far  western  counties,  who  had  saved  fifty  dollars  of  her 
ecrg  money  to  buy  a  new  winter  dress  and  a  warm  coat. 
A  Liberty  Bond  canvasser  rode  up  to  her  door  and  pre¬ 
sented  her  arguments.  She  heard  the  can\asser 
through,  then  brought  her  fifty  dollars  and  put  it  down 
on  the  table  and  took  the  bond,  remarking,  “I  guess 
I  help  fight  Austria  in  my  same  clothes  anyhow!” 

Letters  from  the  front  usually  reached  our  town  on 
Saturday  nights.  The  “foreign  mail”  had  become  a 
feature  of  life  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  The  letters 
came  in  bunches;  if  one  mother  heard  from  her  son, 
so  did  half  a  dozen  others.  One  could  hear  them  chat- 
tin<*  to  each  other  about  what  Vernon  thought  of  Bor¬ 
deaux,  or  what  Roy  had  to  say  about  the  farming  coun¬ 
try  along  the  Oise,  or  how  much  Elmer  had  enjoyed  his 
rest  leave  in  Paris.  To  me,  knowing  the  boys,  nearly 
all  of  these  letters  were  remarkable.  The  most  amusing 
were  those  which  made  severe  strictures  upon  American 
manners;  the  boys  were  afraid  the  French  would  think 
us  all  farmers!  One  complained  that  his  comrades 
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talked  and  pushed  chairs  about  in  the  Y  hut  while  the 
singers  who  came  to  entertain  them  were  on  the  plat¬ 
form.  “And  in  this  country,  too,  the  Home  of  Polite¬ 
ness!  Some  yaps  have  no  pride,’’ he  wrote  bitterly.  1 

can  say  for  the  boys  from  our  town  that  they  wanted 
to  make  a  good  impression. 

A  serious  young  man  who  had  just  come  out  of  severe 
action  wrote  that  he  thought  the  Lord  must  have  spared 
him  tor  a  purpose;  but  he  was  later  killed  in  one  of  the 
advances  before  Chateau-Thierry.  A  lively  boy,  the 
town  favorite,  who  was  dying  of  his  wounds  in  a  hospital 
on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  wrote  only  gay  letters, 
telling  about  the  charm  of  Paris,  the  kindness  of  every¬ 
one  and  the  pretty  French  girls  who  came  to  hold  his 
and  and  talk  to  him  while  his  dressings  were  being 
changed.  One  happy-go-lucky  lad,  a  third  generation 
^ma,n;  w[ote  often  and  was  always  having  the  time 
ot  his  hte;  he  had  been  buying  laces  for.  his  mother  in 
fans,  or  recuperating  in  villas  at  Nice  and  Aix-les- 


Bains.  He  was  coming  home  to  Red  Cloud  all  right, 
but  he  was  coming  by  way  of  Vienna  and  Berlin.  The 
butcher’s  son  happened  to  be  in  London,  and  his  letters 
were  a  curious  mixture  of  information  about  Zeppelin 
raids  and  London  monuments,  and  his  burning  curiosity 
to  know  more  about  the  electric  meat-chopper  that  had 
been  put  in  the  shop  at  home-since  he  went  away. 

While  I  was  at  home  the  fourth  Lovemann  boy  was 
drafted — his  three  brothers  were  already  at  the  front. 
The  father  was  a  farmer,  and  a  farmer’s  sons  are  his 
arms  and  hands;  he  can’t  work  the  land  without  them. 
The  oldest  son  wrote  in  mournful  anxiety  from  Paris, 
“If  John  goes,  who  will  get  the  corn  in  this  fall?”  It 
seemed  to  me  unfair  that  all  the  Lovemann  boys  should 
have  to  go.  I  asked  a  German  girl,  a  neighbor  of  the 
Lovemanns  ,  why  they  didn’t  try  to  get  exemption  for 
John.  “His  sister  says  if  they  got  exemption,  John 
would  run  away!”  she  declared  proudly. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1917,  I  stopped  in  the 
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eastern  part  of  the  state  and  went  to  see  a  fine  Ger¬ 
man  farmer  woman  whom  I  had  always  known.  She 
looked  so  aged  and  broken  that  I  asked  her  if  she  had 
been  ill. 

“Oh,  no;  it’s  this  terrible  war.  I  have  so  many  sons 
and  grandsons.  I  am  making  black  dresses.” 

“  But  why?  The  draft  is  not  called  yet.  Your  men 
may  not  even  go.  Why  get  ready  to  bury  them?” 

She  shook  her  head.  “  1  come  from  a  war  country. 

I  know.” 

The  next  summer  she  was  wearing  her  black  dresses. 

When  I  was  a  child,  on  the  farm,  we  had  many  Ger¬ 
man  neighbors,  and  the  mothers  and  grandmothers  told 
me  such  interesting  things  about  farm-life  and  customs 
in  the  old  country — beautiful  things  which  1  can  never 
forget — that  1  used  to  ask  them  why  they  .had  left 
such  a  lovely  land  for  our  raw  prairies.  The  answer 
was  always  the  same — to  escape  military  service.  That 
I  could  not  understand.  What  could  be  more  romantic 
than  to  be  a  soldier?  Some  of  our  farmers  had  served 
in  the  German  Army  in  their  youth,  and  their  wives  had 
photographs  of  them  in  their  uniforms;  certainly  they 
looked  more  jaunty  and  attractive  than  in  their  shirts 
and  overalls  as  1  saw  them  every  day.  The  women, 
and  even  the  children,  used  to  tell  me  stories  of  the 
brutality  of  officers;  how  their  father  had  been  spat 
upon  and  struck  in  the  face,  and  made  to  do  repulsive 
things.  Out  in  Wyoming  I  knew  a  clergyman  who 
had  been  an  officer  in  the  German  Army  and  had  run 
away  while  he  wore  the  uniform,  escaping  from  the  port 
of  Antwerp  after  almost  incredible  dangers.  He  was  a 
mild,  genial  man,  and  I  could  not  understand  why  he 
should  have  run  such  chances.  He  explained  that  his 
colonel,  a  stupid  and  disgusting  young  count  who  hated 
University  men,  had  selected  him  as  the  butt  of  his 
ridicule,  and  had  so  abused  and  humiliated  him  that  he 
had  not  the  least  fear  of  death. 

These  people  had  left  their  country  to  get  away 
from  war,  and  now  they  were  caught  up  in  the  wheels 
of  it  again.  No  one  who  read  the  casualty  lists  can 
doubt  the  loyalty  of  the  foreign  peoples  in  our  country. 

IN  “The  Education  of  Henry  Adams,”  a  book  which 
everyone  has  been  reading,  Mr.  Adams  says,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  his  student  life  in  Germany:  “  I  loved,  or  thought 
1  loved,  the  people,  but  the  Germany  I  loved  was  the 
eighteenth-century  which  the  Germans  were  ashamed 
of,  and  were  destroying  as  fast  as  they  could.”  Our 
Germans  in  the  West  are  nearly  all  people  of  that  old- 
fashioned  type  who  came  away  because  they  could  not 
bear  conditions  at  home.  Two  rich  German  farmers 
who  lived  on  their  broad  acres  near  Beatrice,  Nebraska, 
did  sav  bitter  things  when  America  entered  the  war. 
They  were  summoned  before  a  magistrate  in  Lincoln, 
who  fined  them  lightly  and  administered  to  them  a 
rebuke  which  was  so  wise  and  temperate  and  fair- 
minded  that  1  cut  the  printed  report  of  it  out  of  the 
newspaper  and  put  it  in  my  scrap-book.  No  man, 
he  said,  “can  ask  you  to  cease  from  loving  the  country 
of  your  birth.”  Sentences  are  commonplace  or  memor¬ 
able  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
spoken;  1  thought  that  sentence,  uttered  by  a  magis¬ 


trate  at  such  a  heated  time  to  two  blustery  old  men,  a 
very  remarkable  one. 

I  heard  much  at  home  about  an  efficient  woman  in 
Omaha  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Cross  work  in 
the  state  and  who  kept  on  her  desk  a  map  with  colored 
pins  stuck  in  the  dots  which  indicate  the  little  towns, 
and  these  pins  in  some  way  told  her  how  many  pairs  of 
socks  and  how  many  sweaters  Riverton,  or  Guide  Rock, 
or  Blue  Hill,  had  delivered  up  to  date.  The  finished 
garments  which  I  saw  piled  in  the  shoe  store,  and  in 
the  farm  houses,  gave  me  a  better  idea  of  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  what  was  going  on  than  did  all  the  figures  I 
read  in  the  newspapers.  Shiploads  of  food,  shiploads 
of  clothes  —  what  do  they  mean,  unless  you  know 
the  fields  that  grew  the  grain  and  the  hands  that  made 
the  clothes? 

NOTHING  brought  the  wonders  of  this  war  home  to 
me  so  much  as  the  work  I  saw  being  done  on  what 
were  called  “refugee  garments” — chemises  and  blouses 
forthe  destitutewomen  of  Belgium  and  northern  France, 
and  underdrawers  and  shirts  for  the  old  men.  These 
garments  were  all  made  according  to  very  minute  in¬ 
structions  from  Headquarters,  and  they  were  exactly 
like  the  clothes  these  people  had  been  accustomed  to 
wear.  Anything  more  clumsy  and  out-of-date  ac¬ 
cording  to  American  standards  could  hardly  be  im¬ 
agined.  In  the  Red  Cross  rooms  under  the  court 
house  and  in  the  basement  of  the  town  library,  out 
in  the  farmhouses  all  over  our  great  rich  county, 
women  sat  day  after  day  and  made  underdrawers 
with  from  ten  to  fifteen  buttons,  and  worked  the 
buttonholes. 

I  am  sure  there  is  not  a  woman  in  our  town  who  makes 
her  husband’s  underclothes.  American  women,  es¬ 
pecially  Western  women,  have  a  natural  intolerance  of 
slow,  old-fashioned  ways;  they  economize  in  effort  and 
in  time,  eliminate  involved  processes.  Yet  the  women 
in  our  town  made  hundreds  of  pairs  of  these  drawers 
and  an  equal  number  of  other  garments  just  as  clumsy. 
Why  did  they  do  it?  Why  didn’t  they  send  the  old 
men  X.Y.Z.  underclothes,  such  as  their  own  husbands 
wore?  Or  explain  to  the  Belgians  that  they  didn’t 
need  buttonholes,  and  that  Belgium  would  get  on  better 
if  she  adopted  modern  methods?  Americans  are  never 
slow  to  give  advice  of  that  kind. 

I  believe,  in  this  case,  the  answer  is  that  our  women 
simply  admired  Belgium  too  much;  they  had  no  sug¬ 
gestions  to  offer  to  such  a  people.  Their  one  wish  was 
that  those  old  men  and  women  should  have  the  kind  of 
clothes  they  had  always  lived  in,  with  no  feeling  of 
strangeness.  The  every-day  ways  of  a  very  foreign 
people  had  come  through  to  us,  who  are  always  so  sure 
that  our  own  are  best.  A  great  deal  of  verse  has  been 
written  to  Belgium  in  this  country;  but  when  I  saw  our 
smart,  capable  Western  women  patiently  making 
drawers  with  fifteen  buttonholes  and  smiling  with  a 
kind  of  pride  in  their  work,  I  thought  that  was  poetry. 
I  knew  how  many  old  feelings  must  have  been  rooted 
out  and  new  feelings  born,  to  make  them  want  to  do  it, 
love  to  do  it,  in  that  tedious  way  that  was  against  the 
tempo  of  their  whole  lives. 
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Suggestions  for  the  New 
Age  of  Industry 

By  Charles  W.  Eliot 

President  Emeritus  Harvard  University 


THIS  impressive  and  judicial 
utterance  by  our  greatest 
counselor  on  matters  of  social 
importance  was  made  as  an 
address  before  the  Committee  on 
Social  Welfare  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Legislature.  Dr.  Eliot  was 
asked  by  the  Associated  Industries 
of  Massachusetts  to  appear  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  appointment  of  a  special 
commission  on  Hours  of  Labor. 
Its  publication  here  has  his  in¬ 
terest  and  approval. 


IflAVE  been  attending  for  some 
years  to  the  disturbed  state  of 
many  of  the  national  industries 
and  to  the  resulting  losses  and 
sufferings  in  the  community  as  a 
whole,  and  have  frequently  been 
in  communication  with  represen¬ 
tatives  of  each  party  to  the  in¬ 
dustrial  strife;  but  my  real  interest 
in  all  contests  between  capital  and 
labor  has  always  been  the  effect 
of  such  disputes  and  antagonisms 
on  social  welfare  in  democratic 
society.  That  is  my  point  of  view 

in  what  I  say  here  to-day.  As  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Commission  on  Hours  of  Labor  1  favor  it,  but  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  1  believe  it  to  be  inexpedient,  not  to  say  absurd, 
to  attempt  to  fix  by  law  the  same  number  of  hours  for 
all  industries  without  regard  to  their  infinite  diversities, 
or  for  all  establishments  in  the  same  industry. 

To-day  we  all  see  clearly  that  the  war  between  capital 
and  labor,  or  between  the  employing  class  and  their 
employees,  is  getting  to  a  stage  or  condition  which 
seriously  endangers  the  existing  industrial  and  social 
structures  in  most  of  the  civilized  nations,  and  the 
political  structures  in  those  nations  which  have  had 
no  experience  in  the  practice  of  liberty. 

After  the  firm  establishment  of  a  limited  League,  ot 
Nations  with  plenty  of  force  at  command,  the  thing 
most  to  be  desired  by  the  free  peoples,  and  by  those 
who  are  hoping  to  become  free,  is  a  just  settlement  of 
the  industrial  strife.  1  propose,  therefore,  to  put  be¬ 
fore  you,  in  as  concise  a  form  as  1  can,  the  changes  which 
must  be  brought  about  in  the  present  policies  and  pro¬ 
cedures  of  the  two  parties  to  this  strife  before  any  just 
and  durable  peace  settlement  can  be  expected.  Some 
of  these  changes  have  already  been  brought  about  in 
an  experimental  and  scattered  way.  They  greatly 
need  to  be  universally  adopted. 

On  The  Part  Of  Employers 

i.  Abandonment  of  every  form  of  despotic  or  auto¬ 
cratic  government  in  factories,  mines,  transportation 


services,  and  all  other  industries 
which  deal  with  the  necessaries  of 
modern  life. 

2.  Universal  adoption  of  co¬ 
operative  management  and  dis¬ 
cipline  throughout  the  works  or 
plant,  the  employer  and  the  work¬ 
man  having  equal  representation 
in  managing  committees. 

3.  Adoption  by  all  corpora¬ 
tions,  partnerships,  and  individual 
owners  of  every  means  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  health  and  vigor  of  em¬ 
ployees  and  their  families,  in¬ 
cluding  the  provision  of  free  medical  and  nursing  ser¬ 
vice,  good  housing,  and  all  feasible  protection  against 
accident,  sickness,  alcoholism,  and  vice,  not  as  a  matter 
of  charity  but  as  a  sound  business  method.  Prolonged 
education  for  adults  who  are  already  earning  their 
livelihood  should  be  included  among  these  means 

4.  Careful  provision  in  all  large  services— so  large 
as  to  preclude  intimate  relations  between  the  emplov  er 
and  the  emploved — of  the  means  of  dealing  prompt  \ 
and  justly  with  complaints  of  employees,  whether 
individuals  or  groups.  In  complaint  cases  foremen 
mav  be  witnesses,  but  never  judges. 

5.  Universal  use  in  large  services  of  well-trained 
employment  managers  for  dealing  with  the  engage¬ 
ment,' distribution,  shifting,  promotion,  and  dismissal 
of  emplovees. 

6  General  adoption  of  a  genuine  partnership  system 
between  the  capital  and  the  labor  engaged  in  any  given 
works  or  plant,  whereby  the  returns  to  capital  and  labor 
alike  after  the  w^ages  are  paid  shall  vary  with  the 
profits  of  the  establishment,  the  percentage  of  the  pro¬ 
fits  going  to  pay-roll  being  always  much  larger  than 
that  going  to  share-holders  or  owners  and  pay-roll  never 
to  be  called  on  to  make  good  losses.  As  in  ordmary 
partnerships  the  annual  or  semi-annual  accounts  should 
be  open  to  the  inspection  of  all  persons  directly  mte^‘ 
ested.  As  a  means  of  securing  to  employees  full  know  l¬ 
edge  of  the  partnership  accounts  they  should  always 
be  represented  in  the  directorate. 
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7.  Constant  effort  on  the  part  of  managers  to  dimin¬ 
ish  monotony  and  increase  variety  in  the  occupation, 
from  day  to  day  and  year  to  year,  of  every  intelligent 
and  ambitious  employee.  There  is  no  uniform  mode 
of  putting  this  policy  into  effect  in  all  the  various  in¬ 
dustries;  but  there  are  two  methods  of  wide  applicabil¬ 
ity.  The  first  of  these  is  the  policy  of  shifting  employ¬ 
ees  from  one  task  to  another  in  the  long  series  of  tasks 
involved  in  the  production  of  the  establishment;  the 
second  is  the  policy  of  offering  instruction  at  cost  out 
of  hours  to  aspiring  young  employees.  This  policy 
requires  on  the  part  of  those  who  apply  it  acquaintance 
with  individuals,  skill  in  selection,  and  persevering  good 
will. 

8.  Universal  acceptance  of  collective  bargaining 
through  elected  representatives  of  each  side. 

On  The  Part  Of  Employees 

1.  Abandonment  of  the  doctrine  of  limited  output; 
because  this  doctrine  demoralizes  every  person  who 
puts  it  into  practice  by  never  doing  his  best. 

2.  Abandonment  of  the  idea  that  it  is  desirable  for 
workers  of  any  sort  to  work  as  few  hours  in  a  day  as 
possible  and  without  zeal  or  interest  during  those  few. 

3.  Absolute  rejection  of  the  notion  that  leisure  rather 
than  steady  work  should  be  the  main  object  of  life. 
On  this  point  three  principles  may  be  said  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  history  of  civilization  itself :  first,  that  a 
leisure  class  in  any  community  is  apt  to  become  a  use¬ 
less  or  even  dangerous  class;  secondly,  that  civilization 
advances  among  different  races  in  proportion  to  the 
prevalence  among  the  masses  of  the  love  of  liberty 
under  law,  and  of  the  habit  of  steady  work  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  intermittent  work  of  the  hunter  or  the 
nomad;  and  thirdly  that  the  higher  or  most  satisfactory 
employments  or  occupations  permit  and  encourage 
every  man  to  work  to  the  limit  of  his  strength  and 
health  out  of  love  for  the  work  itself,  or  his  own  satis¬ 
faction  in  it.  This  is  true  of  all  tTie  learned  and  scien¬ 
tific  professions  and  of  the  higher  walks  of  business  and 
politics.  In  this  respect  the  lower  occupations  need 
to  be  assimilated  as  much  as  possible  to  the  higher. 

4.  The  first  question  for  any  young  man  to  ask  when 
he  is  choosing  an  occupation  is,  what  chance  is  there  in 
the  occupation  contemplated  for  variety,  interest,  and 
instructiveness  as  life  goes  on,  not  in  how  few  hours 
a  week  can  he  earn  his  livelihood  in  it.  In  other  words, 
it  is  a  great  object  in  life  to  have  an  occupation  which 
yields  in  itself  continuous  satisfaction  and  contentment, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  not  subject  to  sudden  inter¬ 
ruption  or  ceasing  at  the  will  of  other  people.  Of  course 
the  mental  workers,  whose  success  depends  chiefly  on 
their  own  capacity  and  industry,  have  great  advan¬ 
tages  in  this  respect  over  handworkers  who  tend  ma¬ 
chinery.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  but  slight  advan- 
tage  over  diligent  workers  in  such  occupations  as  farm¬ 
ing,  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  and  printing,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  which  there  is  large  variety,  and  personal 
knowledge  and  skill  count  for  much. 


5.  Abandonment  of  two  conceptions  which  underlie 
the  use  of  violence  or  force  for  winning  the  victory  in 
contests  between  employers  and  employed.  The  first 
is  the  conception  that  capital  is  the  natural  enemy  of 
labor,  and  the  second,  the  conception  that  unorganized 
laborers  are  traitors  to  their  class.  These  conceptions 
belong  to  an  industrial  era  which  is  really  passed. 
They  are  miserable  survivals  of  much  earlier  times 
when  hours  of  labor  in  factory  industries  and  in  farm¬ 
ing  were  unwholesomely  long,  wages  deplorably  low, 
and  the  mass  of  the  people  had  little  control  over 
legislation  or  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  ruling 
classes. 

6.  Abandonment  of  all  violence  toward  property  or 
persons  in  the  prosecution  of  industrial  disputes.  It 
is  a  consideration  strongly  in  favor  of  this  abandonment 
that  a  strike  covering  the  whole  territory  of  the  nation 
or  a  large  part  thereof  has  lately  become  possible,  be¬ 
cause  of  recent  improvements  in  means  of  communica¬ 
tion.  Such  a  strike,  or  even  the  threat  of  it,  is  capable 
of  inflicting  much  suffering  on  millions  of  non-com¬ 
batants. 

By  Both  Parties  To  The  Industrial  Strife 

1.  Willing  adoption  by  both  parties  of  the  methods 
of  conciliation,  arbitration,  and  ultimate  decision  by  a 
National  Government  Board  as  sufficient  means  of 
bringing  about  just  and  progressive  settlements  of  all 
disputes  between  capital  and  labor.  The  war  has 
demonstrated  within  the  last  two  years  the  feasibility 
of  adjusting  disputes  between  employers  and  employed 
by  these  means.  To  be  sure  it  has  been  under  abnormal 
conditions  that  these  means  have  proved  to  be  tempor¬ 
arily  sufficient;  so  that  the  immediate  problem  before 
the  country  is  how  to  demonstrate  that  these  means 
are  sufficient  under  normal  conditions,  and  that  they 
are  the  only  ones  which  a  free  and  law-abiding  people 
should  hereafter  use. 

2.  Recognition  by  both  parties  that  a  new  and  for¬ 
midable  danger  threatens  civilization,  and  that  all  good 
citizens  of  the  Republic  should  unite  to  suppress  an¬ 
archy  and  violent  socialism  and  to  secure  to  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  “life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.” 

3.  General  acceptance  of  the  view  that  American 
liberties  are  to  be  preserved  just  as  they  have  been 
won.  They  have  been  slowly  achieved  by  genera¬ 
tions  of  sturdy,  hard-working  people  who  valued 
personal  independence,  industry,  thrift,  truthfulness 
in  thought  and  act,  respect  for  law,  family  life,  and 
home,  and  were  always  ready  to  fight  in  defense  of 
these  things. 

4.  Acceptance  of  the  truth  that  the  democracy  which 
is  to  be  made  safe  in  the  world  does  not  mean  equality 
of  possessions  or  powers,  or  a  dead  level  of  homogeneous 
and  monotonous  society,  but  on  the  contrary  the  free 
cultivation  of  infinitely  diversified  human  gifts  and 
capacities,  and  liberty  for  each  individual  to  do  his 
best  for  the  common  good. 


Women  who  had  been  sheltered  all  their  lives  stood  for 
hours,  sometimes  all  night,  to  get  food  for  the  next  day 

GERMANY  IN  CHAOS 


THE  Iron  Hindenburg 
stands  in  the  Tiergarten 
of  Berlin,  facing  the 
Sieges  Allee  and  under  the 
windows  of  the  Reichstag,  a 
grim,  harsh  figure,  typical  in 
its  expression  of  determina¬ 
tion,  of  obstinacy,  of  merciless 
“will-to-power,  ”  of  the  Prus- 
sianism  which  almost  upset 
civilization.  Clad  in  a  coat  of 
gleaming  mail,  the  huge  squat 
figure  would  be  terrifying 
were  it  not  for  a  large  space 
in  the  back,  where  the  under¬ 
lying  pine  boards  stand  forth 
in  all  their  untouched  ugli¬ 
ness.  The  impression  of  re¬ 
lentless  force  disappears  when 
one  looks  upon  these  weather- 
stained  boards.  After  all,  Thor  is  made  of  wood— and 
the  commonest  wood  at  that! 

The  making  of  the  coat  of  mail  stopped  with  the 
Prussian  defeat.  No  more  nails  were  driven  when  the 
armistice  told  the  story  of  vanished  hopes  to  even  the 
dullest  Pan-German  brain.  The  idol  was  now  a  false 
boast  of  Teutonic  supremacy.  It  proclaimed  the 
vanity  of  human  ambition  based  on  indifference  to 
right  and  decency. 

Still  it  continued  to  typify  the  Germans.  They,  too 
had  ceased  to  be  what  they  had  seemed.  Doubt  and 
indecision  marked  the  once  self-sufficient,  were  up¬ 


permost  in  all  classes  and  all 
parts  of  the  former  mighty 
imperial  states. 

For  the  average  German 
the  world  had  sunk  into 
chaos.  The  past  was  a  lie, 
the  present  a  torment,  the 
future  unthinkable.  More 
than  his  allies,  even  the  Aus¬ 
trians,  he  had  dropped  like  a 
plummet  from  the  wings  of 
victory  to  the  hell  of  despond. 
Before  he  had  driven  the  last 
nail  in  his  idol,  when  he  was 
at  the  climax  of  his  effort,  the 
dazzling  promise  of  victory 
had  still  seemed  real.  With 
a  little  more  patience,  a  little 
more  sacrifice,  he  would  surely 
attain  his  goal.  Out  of  bright 
and  auspicious  skies  had  come  the  dismal  thunders  of 
defeat  While  he  was  still  shouting  huzzas  to  his  in¬ 
domitable  leaders,  they  had  fled  to  shelter  from  the 
wrath  to  come.  Dreaming  of  loot,  he  had  awakened  to 
find  himself  subject  to  the  caprice  of  enemies  filled 
with  righteous  indignation  and  who,  were  they  to  do 
but  justice,  would  apply  the  lash  with  a  heavy  han  . 
No  wonder  that  the  picture  postcards  of  the  statue, 
like  the  medals  struck  for  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania 
and  other  reminders  of  the  futile  assault  upon  the  peace 
of  the  world,  were  put  away  or  destroyed. 

When  I  entered  Berlin  at  the  end  of  last  March  1 
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found  a  city  very  different  from  that  which  I  had  left — 
without  regret— in  the  winter  of  1912.  There  were 
no  more  ruthless,  trampling,  pushing,  elbowing  crowds 
in  the  main  thoroughfares.  1  could  walk  comfortably 
through  the  Friederichstrasse,  and  Unter  den  Lin¬ 
den  was  practically  empty  all  day.  So  were  all  the 
restaurants,  including  even  the  popular  ones  where  I 
had  been  shoved  aside  more  than  once,  during  my 
previous  visit,  by  some  fat  Prussian,  determined  to  have 
the  particular  table  toward  which  I  was  making  my 
way.  The  noisy,  bustling,  boisterous  spirit,  which 
had  impressed  me  so  painfully,  and  which  was  so 
marked  wherever  the  Ber- 
linese  congregated,  existed  no 
longer.  In  truth,  the  city  was 
strangely  quiet  and  its  inhab¬ 
itants,  it  seemed  to  me,  moved 
with  singular  lack  of  anima¬ 
tion.  An  impressionable  lady 
compared  the  city  to  a  house 
of  mourning. 

Vienna,  the  gay,  the  happy, 
the  city  of  grace  and  charm 
and  cosiness,  had  been  trans¬ 
formed  quite  as  markedly. 

One  could  walk  miles  with¬ 
out  seeing  a  smiling  face, 
without  once  hearing  the 
light,  rippling  laughter  that 
had  formerly  punctuated  all 
conversation;  but  beggars, 
formerly  unknown  in  the 
Viennese  streets,  stood  at 
every  corner  and  thrust  them¬ 
selves  into  my  path  at  every 
opportunity,  already  profi¬ 
cient  in  all  the  hideous  arts  of 
palsy  and  distorted  limbs  and 
features,  practiced  by  the  pro¬ 
fessional  beggars  of  Naples. 

Small  crowds  gathered  at  the 
slightest  suggestion  of  some¬ 
thing  to  interest,  something 
to  take  the  mind  off  the  per¬ 
sonal.  They  stood  looking 
hungrily  into  the  show  win¬ 
dows  of  thedelicatessenshops, 
once  appealing  to  the  most 
jaded  appetite  and  now  dis¬ 
playing  only  curious  dried 
vegetables  and  strange  substi¬ 
tutes  for  food  and  drink. 

They  gazed  listlessly  at  a 
large  map  in  the  window  of 
one  of  the  bookshops  on  the 
Karntnerstrasse,  which 
showed  in  colors  the  new 
states  carved  out  of  old  Aus¬ 
tria. 

"My  God !”  exclaimed  one 
middle-aged,  prosperous  look¬ 
ing  citizen,  “how  small  we 


have  grown.  That  is  German  Austria!”  And  with  a 
cynical  laugh  he  pointed  to  the  blotch  of  pink  which 
indicated  all  that  was  left  of  the  once  mighty  empire  of 
the  Hapsburgs. 

In  Budapest  I  lost  my  way  in  the  dark  streets  the 
night  of  my  arrival.  The  once  brilliantly  illuminated 
promenade  along  the  Danube,  where  the  girls  and  the 
gallants  marched  and  countermarched,  was  completely 
deserted  and  saved  from  utter  darkness  by  a  half  dozen 
pale  gas  jets.  The  cafes  were  closed,  the  gipsy  bands 
on  strike.  At  nine  o’clock  the  once  merriest  capital  in 
the  world  became  like  a  city  of  the  dead.  Even  in  the 

best  hotels  the  lights  were 
shut  off  in  the  assembly  rooms 
and  the  guests  had  to  retire 
to  their  beds,  for  the  unheated 
rooms  were  too  cold  to  sit  in. 

Everywhere  I  went  in  the 
Central  Empires  I  found  a 
gray,  cold,  thin,  hungry  peo¬ 
ple.  A  fat  individual  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  Munich,  Vienna,  or  Buda¬ 
pest  looked  abnormal  beside 
his  fellows.  Yet  an  average 
healthy  German  or  Magyars 
naturally  fat.  It  was  the 
commonest  experience  to  hear 
that  this  one  or  that  one  had 
lost  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty 
pounds,  that  this  one  was 
suffering  from  asthma  and 
that  one  from  heart  disease. 
There  were  no  sausages  any¬ 
where  except  in  Berlin,  where 
they  were  ostentatiously  lab¬ 
elled  “goat  meat,”  but  where 
the  mortality  among  the  cats 
and  dogs  told  the  true  story. 
No  one  in  Berlin  allowed  his 
pet  outside  his  home  except 
upon  a  leash. 

The  only  shops  that  were 
well  supplied  were  those  that 
contained  luxuries — jewelry, 
art  objects,  expensive  laces 
and  embroideries,  exquisite 
flowers — reminders  that  there 
were  still  wealthy  ones  in  the 
large  cities.  But  nowhere  was 
food — real  food — exposed  for 
sale;  nor  was  drink,  except  the 
native  wines  and  substitutes 
for  cognacs  and  liqueurs  once 
imported  from  France,  and 
which  were  almost  essential 
to  the  prosperous  burgher. 
Tobacco  —  really  substitutes 

“In  the  Bread  Line.’’ 
This  drawing  and  the  one 
opposite  were  made  in 
Austria  by  N.  Manatschek 
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_ and  its  products  could  be  obtained  only  on  the  ration¬ 
ing  system  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  the  allowance 
was  ridiculously  small  in  comparison  with  the  demand. 

In  Germany  one  could  still  buy  cigars  and  cigarettes  in 
the  shops,  although  one  Berlin  shopkeeper  with  a 
sense  of  humor  betrayed  the  truth  by  labelling  his 
wares  with  the  trade  name,  Kantabak,  meaning 
“  Kein  Tabac” — no  tobacco;  but  it  was  after  all  no 
revelation,  for  everybody  knew. 

HUNGER,  says  the  modern  philosopher,  is  the  most 
powerful  influence  in  the  conduct  of  man,  and  the 
theory  was  proved  abundantly  in  these  days.  The  one 
subject  of  conversation  everywhere  was  food,  and  this 
was  but  the  outward  expression  of  the  prevailing  and 
constant  thought.  Ninety  per  cent.,  at  least,  of  all  the 
populations  of  the  large  cities,  especially  in  the  industrial 
districts  were,  if  not  continually  hungry,  at  least  con¬ 
tinually  under-nourished.  Peace,  taxes,  and  the  future 
state  were  important  enough  to  compel  attention,  but 
food  never  was  forgotten  entirely.  Nor  was  it  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  food  next  week.  Only  the  fortunate  could  be 
sure  of  to-day  and  to-morrow.  In  a  spirit  of  grim 
humor  somebody  invented  a  story  of  a  man  who  had 
determined  upon  suicide.  His  first  step  was  to  buy  a 
rope  to  hang  himself  but,  being  made  of  paper,  it  broke. 
Next  he  tried  poison  but,  being  a  weak  substitute,  it  only 
made  him  ill.  He  went  to  the  river  to  seek  peace  in  its 
waters,  but  the  crowd  ahead  of  him  was  so  dense  that  he 
never  could  reach  its  banks.  Finally  he  determined 
to  confine  his  food  to  the  Government  ration  and  in 
a  few  days  he  was  dead  of  starvation. 

1  tried  repeatedly  the  food  in  the  public  kitchens  of 
Vienna  and  Berlin,  and  must  admit  that  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  how  those  who  ate  it  were  able  to  keep  on.  _  It 
was  much  worse  in  Vienna  than  in  Berlin.  In  addition 
to  the  blockade  Vienna  suffered  from  the  enmity  of  her 
former  partners,  the  Czechs  and  the  Hungarians.  Both 
of  these  had  shut  their  borders  against  Austria,  so  that 
no  supplies  could  cross  them;  and  Vienna,  dependent 
upon  the  milk,  eggs,  and  grain  of  Hungary  and  the 
coal,  oil,  meat,  and  vegetables  of  Galicia,  was  rapidly 
approaching  exhaustion  of  all  supplies.  In  the  public 
markets  only  mangels— a  species  of  beet  the  size  of  a 
man’s  head,  which  had  theretofore  been  fed  only  to 
cattle — onions,  and  garlic  could  be  found.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  controlled  the  cattle  and  the  stocks  of  me,xt 
and  grain  and  allowed  these  to  come  to  the  public  in 
driblets.  Week  after  week  came  the  official  announce¬ 
ment  that  no  meat  could  be  provided.  Potatoes  were 
unobtainable.  In  the  city  kitchens  I  received  a  broth 
made  of  corn  meal  and  water,  and  a  species  of  salad 
made  of  sliced  mangels.  Neither  had  the  slightest 
taste  and  it  required  an  effort  to  swallow  them.  Yet 
this  was  the  mainstay  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
day  in  and  day  out. 

In  the  poorer  quarters  the  women  and  children  es¬ 
pecially  showed  the  effects  of  malnutrition.  All 
were  thin,  pale,  and  shuffled  along  listlessly.  I  stopped 
one  old  woman,  who  had  just  come  out  of  a  licensed 
shop  where  she  had  been  allowed  to  buy  her  ration 
of  grain.  She  showed  me  a  ten-days’  allowance  ot 


oats,  which  I  presume  she  ground  into  meal,  for  her 
husband  and  herself.  It  filled  the  bottom  of  a  small 
paper  bag  and  I  could  have  held  it  all  in  my  two  hands. 

I  gave  her  a  little  piece  of  chocolate  and  was  pursued 
with  thanks  for  nearly  a  block.  That  same  day  I  came 
across  a  young  mother  carrying  her  baby.  Both  were 
bedraggled  as  I  had  never  seen  Viennese  before.  The 
mother’s  dress  was  torn,  she  was  shod  in  old  carpet 
slippers  through  which  protruded  naked  feet,  and  she 
was  bare-headed — a  most  unusual  sight.  The  child  was 
wrapped  in  an  old  shawl,  so  that  only  a  portion  of  its 
face  was  uncovered.  The  mother  stopped  in  startled 
surprise  to  accept  my  offering  and  gave  me  a  wan  smile 
for  thanks,  while  out  of  the  depths  of  the  shawl  came  a 
“Griiss  Gott”  (“God’s  greeting”)  in  a  thin  treble. 

Berlin  had  the  great  advantage  over  Vienna  that 
there  were  potatoes  in  the  public  kitchens.  The  second 
course  was  the  same  kind  of  mangel.  Here  the  torn 
and  tattered  rubbed  shoulders  with  men  and  women 
of  a  superior  class  and  the  attitude  of  both  showed  that 
this  was  no  unusual  experience. 

Munich  and  Budapest  lie  in  the  heart  of  rich  agri¬ 
cultural  country  and  should  be  well-supplied  with  food, 
but  I  was  told  by  an  English  professor  at  the  Budapest 
University  that  he  had  not  tasted  butter  in  two  years. 
Milk  for  his  children  he  secured  through  the  kindness 
of  a  friend,  who  owned  a  farm.  A  count  of  Munich 
told  me  that  his  rations  for  ten  days  barely  filled  his 
hat.  It  included  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  meat 
(with  no  fat),  a  bit  of  grease,  flour,  and  potatoes.  That 
was  the  ration  of  a  captain  in  the  army.  I  met  in 
Munich  a  number  of  people  of  means  who  had  lost  be¬ 
tween  thirty  and  forty  pounds  through  under-nourish- 
ment. 

A  CURIOUS  development  was  a  spirit  of  antagonism 
between  country'  and  town.  In  Bavaria  the  farmers 
were  hiding  their  cattle-thousands  of  them— from  the 
authorities.  They  secured  a  law  which  prohibited 
residents  of  Munich  from  going  into  the  country  without 
special  permits,  so  that  they  wrould  not  be  bothered  by 
would-be  purchasers  of  their  products.  They  said 
they  had  enough  of  the  worthless  paper  money.  In 
fact,  they  were  credited  with  having  buried  and  hidden 
away  vast  amounts  of  it,  for  they  got  good  prices  all 
through  the  war.  In  former  days  they  had  lived 
frugally,  reserving  their  produce  for  sale  to  the  city. 
Now  they  w'ere  eating  their  fill  and  letting  the  city 
starve — although  Munich  was  not  in  a  bad  way  for 
those  who  had  the  price.  I  went  to  four  of  the  best 
restaurants  in  Vienna  of  a  night  and  was  unable  to  get 
anything  made  of  meat,  fish,  or  eggs  in  any  of  them.  I 
had  no  such  experience  in  Munich.  In  fact,  there  was 
abundance,  though  I  had  to  pay  dearly.  I  even  had 
butter  for  my  breakfast— a  thing  unknown  in  Vienna 
and  rare  even  in  Budapest. 

As  usual,  the  very  wealthy  suffered  little — again  ex¬ 
cepting  Vienna,  where  I  found  a  wealthy  woman,  the 
wife  of  a  prominent  doctor,  who  was  ill  almost  unto 
death  and  yet  could  not  obtain  the  milk  and  eggs  pre¬ 
scribed  for  her.  Even  there,  however,  I  heard  of  a 
tea  given  by  a  nephew  of  the  infamous  Ferdinand  of 
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Bulgaria,  at  which  the  guests  were  regaled  with  the 
most  delicate  sandwiches,  pastries,  salads,  and  choco¬ 
late  with  whipped  cream!  Even  people  of  means  were 
standing  in  line  at  that  time  before  the  confectionery 
shops — often  in  the  rain — to  buy  a  little  sugar  or  choco¬ 
late,  not  obtainable  except  with  government  cards  on  a 
ration  system. 

For  the  subterranean  traffic  which  provided  the  for¬ 
tunate  with  food  beyond  the  government  allowance 
the  Viennese  had  coined  the  phrase,  “Schleich  Handel,” 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  smuggling.  It  was  usually 
carried  on  through  sharp  dealers,  who  had  in  their  pay 
all  sorts  of  people  in  touch  with  the  farmers.  The  prof¬ 
iteering  by  both  the  farmers  and  these  dealers  was 
scandalous,  but  nobody  complained  seriously  and  the 
Government  interfered  only  spasmodically.  It  was  no 
longer  a  question  of  price.  People  devoted  their  wits 
to  securing  food,  regardless  of  cost.  A  concierge  told 
me  she  had  bought  five  pounds  of  fat  for  four  hundred 
crowns.  She  was  overwhelmed  with  joy.  One  day, 
when  1  went  out  into  the  country,  I  noticed  that  there 
were  fully  a  hundred  Viennese  on  the  train,  all  carrying 
empty  bags  of  cloth  or  burlap.  In  the  afternoon  they 
were  back  at  the  station,  the  bags  so  filled  that  many 
were  staggering  under  their  weight.  There  were  men  of 
respectable  appearance,  old  grandames,  and  young  girls. 
They  had  been  digging  over  the  farms  for  vegetables 
which  had  been  allowed  to  lie  in  the  ground  over  the 
winter.  In  addition  they  had  bought  what  the  farmers 
had  been  willing  to  sell,  but  that  this  was  not  all  that 
had  been  hoped  for  was  indicated  by  their  conversation. 

A  MONG  my  old  acquaintances  was  a  lady  whom  I 
.  had  always  regarded  as  rather  a  child  of  luxury. 
Slight  of  body  and  spirituelle  in  feature,  everybody  was 
inclined  to  indulge  her.  The  last  thing  one  would  have 
thought  was  that  she  could  survive  any  real  hardship. 

‘  I  have  learned  to  know  myself,”  she  told  me. 
Alan\  a  cold  night  last  winter  I  stood  on  the  pave¬ 
ment  in  line  with  all  sorts  of  poor  creatures  to  get 
enough  food  to  tide  us  over  the  next  day.  Twice  I 
fainted.  I,  too,  went  out  to  Siebenbrunn-Leopoldsdorf, 
where  you  saw  those  people  digging  in  last  year’s  vegeta- 
ble  fields,  but  it  was  in  the  heart  of  the  winter,  with 
snow  on  the  ground  and  a  bitter  wind  blowing  across 
the  open  country.  I  tramped  for  three  hours,  carrying 
fifteen  kilos  of  potatoes  in  a  sack  strapped  to  my  shoul¬ 
ders  and  a  package  in  each  hand.  Several  times  I  was 
on  the  point  of  giving  up.  Life  didn’t  seem  worth  the 
struggle.”  She  represented  the  class  which  had  suffered 
most.  The  very  poor  had  always  suffered  real  want  in 
all  the  German-speaking  countries — in  spite  of  the 
boasted  aid  of  the  Imperial  Government — and  had  only 
been  compelled  to  draw  the  belt  somewhat  tighter;  but 
the  minor  officials,  the  school  teachers,  and  the  poor 
gentry,  living  on  small  fixed  incomes,  were  overwhelmed 
by  the  depreciation  of  the  mark  and  the  crown  and  the 
phenomenal  rise  in  costs.  Compelled  to  maintain  an 
appearance  of  respectability,  their  struggle  had  become 
tragic.  The  father  of  the  lady  I  quoted,  a  former  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Art  Academy  and  an  artist  of  international 
reputation,  was  painting  aquarelles  daily  to  earn  a 


little  money.  He  was  eighty-two.  Her  mother,  aged 
seventy-eight,  refused  to  call  a  doctor,  although  she 
had  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  and  the  other  was  affected. 
‘‘He  would  order  me  to  bed  for  a  fortnight,”  was  her 
explanation,  ‘‘and  there  is  no  one  to  do  my  work.” 

A  FTER  a  short  time  I  discovered  that  wherever  peo- 
pie  came  together  there  would  be  ebullitions  of 
temper.  Malnutrition  had  developed  nervousness  and 
irritability  even,  to  some  extent,  among  the  good- 
natured  South  Germans  and  Viennese.  Strangers 
talked  to  one  another  on  the  streets  and  the  cars. 
It  was  a  nervous  inability  to  keep  back  their  thoughts. 
The  strain  was  so  great  that  they  must  find  a  vent  — 
and  talking  was  all  that  was  left  to  them. 

This  same  nervousness  was  evidenced  in  the  sudden 
popularity  of  spiritualistic  seances,  exhibitions  of 
hypnotism,  thought  reading,  and  other  flights  into  the 
intangible.  I  attended  a  “telepathic  seance”  in  the 
Grosses  Concerthaus  in  Vienna  one  Sunday  night. 
Fully  two  thousand  men  and  women  had  paid  high 
prices  to  witness  experiments  in  mesmerism,  hypnotism, 
and  thought  reading,  such  as  were  tried  out  in  America 
twenty-five  years  ago  and  finally  laughed  off  the  stage. 
Not  a  seat  was  empty,  and  so  excited  were  the  people 
that  a  carefully  staged  interruption  by  a  pretended 
skeptic  precipitated  a  row  which  finally  ended  in  the 
police  clearing  the  hall.  Practically  all  that  the  fakir 
had  given  for  the  large  sum  received  had  been  some 
very  old,  outworn  tricks  in  hypnotism.  Yet  the  follow- 
ing  Sunday  the  hall  was  packed  again.  The  mediums 
were  growing  rich  meanwhile,  and  even  the  prohibition 
of  the  Church  failed  to  hold  the  faithful  against  the 
temptation  of  this  seeking  to  solve  the  sad  riddle  of  life 
through  supernatural  channels. 

There  were  reasons  in  plenty  for  brittle  nerves.  For 
one  thing  the  sacred  inviolability  of  the  home  was  a 
thing  of  the  past.  No  householder  could  be  sure  that 
his  home  would  not  be  invaded  by  strangers.  All  the 
cities  were  overcrowded,  and  there  had  been  no  building 
for  nearly  five  years.  Budapest  had  almost  doubled 
its  pre-war  population — had  grown  from  800,000  to 
1,500,000.  Part  of  this  increase  was  due  to  an  influx 
of  refugees  from  sections  of  the  country  seized  by  the 
Rumanians,  Czechs,  Serbs,  and  Jugo-Slavs;  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  the  return  of  the  soldiers.  Room  had  to  be 
made  for  these,  and  every  householder  was  required  to 
prove  that  he  had  no  room  to  spare.  Families  sud¬ 
denly  found  the  intimacy  of  their  lives  destroyed  by 
the  presence  of  strangers.  They  had  no  voice  in  the 
selection  and  as  likely  as  not  the  unwelcome  guest  was 
far  from  agreeable.  In  a  lesser  degree,  perhaps,  the 
same  condition  prevailed  in  Berlin,  in  Munich,  and  in 
\ienna.  A  former  Austrian  consul-general  to  New 
A  ork  told  me  that  he  was  living  as  a  guest  in  the  home  of 
friends  who  were  happy  to  have  him,  as  his  presence 
saved  their  giving  up  a  room  to  strangers.  Desirable 
old  maids  and  bachelors  were  in  demand  everywhere 
for  this  purpose.  A  well-known  noble  had  to  give  up  a 
dozen  of  his  twenty-five  rooms  to  ex-soldiers. 

The  taxes  proposed  by  even  the  most  conservative 
were  certainly  staggering.  In  addition  to  the  normal, 


I 
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which  were  already  very  heavy,  the 
governments  proposed  a  war  tax 
which  should  take  all  profits  made 
during  the  war  in  excess  of  90  per 
cent,  of  pre-war  profits — that  is,  all 
war  profits  and  1  o  per  cent.  more.  The 
tax  on  capital  was  estimated  at  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  character  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  majority  Socialists,  who 
were  then  in  power,  were  credited 
with  the  intention  of  taking  one  half 
of  every  man’s  possessions.  The 
Socialists  of  the  Left,  the  Independ¬ 
ent  Socialists,  who  might  come  into 
control,  would  take  more.  The  Spar- 
tacists,  or  Communists,  would  surely 
rake  all.  An  indication  of  the  despon¬ 
dency  may  be  gained  from  the  fact 
that  of  all  the  many  Germans  with 
whom  I  discussed  this  subject  not 


one  rebelled  against  the  idea  of  giving  up  half  his 
property. 

More  and  more,  as  1  traveled  about,  I  was  reminded 
of  one  of  those  freak  paintings  of  the  mad  modernists, 
in  which  all  the  colors  jar  and  jumble,  and  in  which  one 
seeks  vainly  for  some  sane  meaning  or  purpose.  On 
one  day  were  heard  the  strains  of  triumphant  democ¬ 
racy.  The  next  came  the  rumblings  of  another  rev¬ 
olution,  Lenine  and  Trotzky  were  hailed  as  the  new 
gods,  and  Spartacists  were  shooting  up  the  heart  of 
Berlin,  using  every  infernal  engine  of  modern  war¬ 
fare;  or  were  taking  hostages  in  Munich  and  the  reins 
of  government  in  half  a  dozen  other  cities.  No  sooner 
was  order  restored  in  Berlin  than  there  came  the  cry 
that  the  situation  called  for  “a  strong  man,”  and  Lu- 
dendorf  was  cheered  by  reactionaries,  including  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  newly  organized  “Officers  Club.”  When 
this  proved  abortive,  General  von  Lettow-Vorbek, 
hailed  as  the  unbeaten  hero  of  East  Africa,  was  paraded 
down  Unter  den  Linden  by  cheering  enthusiasts  and 


Loyal  soldiers,  firing  on  the  Bolsheviki  at  the 
Be  gas  Fountain.  The  poster  below,  one  of 
the  many  appeals  to  stamp  out  Bolshevism 
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the  word  was  passed  about  that  at  last  the  savior  was 
at  hand.  But  soon  he,  too,  was  forgotten — although  he 
may  bob  up  again  any  day.  In  Hungary  I  was  sol¬ 
emnly  assured  one  day  by  President  Karolyi  and  half  a 
dozen  cabinet  ministers  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  Bolshevism.  A  week  later  Karolyi  was  out 
and  the  Bolshevists — calling  themselves  Communists — 
were  in  full  control,  although  the  Karolyists  had  to 
open  the  prisons  to  let  out  the  new  rulers — a  fact 
that  may  yet  prove  as  suspicious  as  it  seemed  to  me 
then. 

The  rebuilding  of  states  was  clearly  not  an  easy  task. 
W  ith  the  exception  of  the  reactionaries,  who  were  in 
the  limelight  only  as  critics  of  the  new  regime  and 
defenders  of  the  old,  all  parties  were  promulgating 
programmes  devoted  more  or  less  to  the  glorification 
of  labor,  yet  labor  was  critical  of  them  all.  The  siren 
voice  of  the  Bolshevist,  singing  the  hymn  of  the  under¬ 
dog  at  the  Russian  frontier,  and  supported  within  the 
lines  by  his  ally,  the  Spartacist,  made  the  promises  of 
Socialization,  the  rallying  song  of  the  Government, 
sound  flat.  A  few  optimists  insisted  that  the  German 
workingman  loved  home  and  order  too  well  to  be  be¬ 
guiled  by  the  voice  of  Organized  Terror;  but  in  the 
Government  itself  the  prevailing  indecision  made  itself 
manifest  at  every  turn.  A  commission  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  struggle  with  the  problem  of  making  a  New 
World,  which  should  square  the  granting  of  better  con¬ 
ditions  to  the  poor  with  the  carrying  on  of  industries 
and  the  burdens  of  overwhelming  debt,  but  it  was  still 
far  from  a  satisfying  decision  on  any  of  the  pressing 


questions  referred  to  it.  From  the  head  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  bureau,  to  whom  I  was  referred  for  information, 
I  could  get  nothing  more  than  that  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  did  not  intend  to  nationalize  industry,  but  would 
encourage  syndicates  under  government  control.  The 
agrarian  question,  which  had  been  a  stumbling  block 
even  under  imperial  rule,  the  big  land-owners  being 
the  most  stubborn  of  all  the  Junkers,  had  not  been 
touched,  although  there  was  evidence  that  reaction 
was  still  dominant  on  the  large  estates.  In  the  Prus¬ 
sian  parliament,  agrarian  members  were  defiantly 
denouncing  all  those  who  dared  to  assail  the  ancien 
regime,  and  ostentatiously  deserted  the  chamber  when 
attacks  were  made  upon  those  responsible  for  the 
war. 

Neither  Ebert  nor  Scheidemann  received  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  average  citizen.  Many  voiced  the  opinion 
that  they  were  disqualified  by  the  fact  that  they  had 
supported  the  Government  during  the  war.  Probably 
the  fact  was  that  they  lacked  the  personal  qualities 
necessary  to  rulers.  It  is  also  possible  that  in  the 
existing  conditions  nobody  could  have  conducted  a 
constitutional  government  with  success.  In  Hungary, 
Karolyi — who  had  denounced  the  Germans  and  the 
war  in  open  parliament,  when  such  conduct  might 
have  lost  him  his  head,  and  who  had  fought  for  years 
against  the  rule  of  the  Hapsburgs — was  unable  to  re¬ 
tain  the  popular  support,  vouchsafed  him  in  the  first 
intoxication  of  the  revolution.  In  Austria  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  no  more  popular  than  in  Germany,  although  its 
members  were  life-long  opponents  of  the  imperial  rule. 


Spartacists  in  one  of  the  attempted 
revolutions,  guarding  a  street  in  Berlin 
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Germany  in  Chaos 


In  Vienna,  more  even  than  in  Berlin,  it  was  possible 
to  find  men  of  unquestionable  sincerity  who  were 
convinced  that  Russia  had  begun  the  war,  that  France, 
still  thirsting  for  revenge,  had  wanted  it,  and  that  it  had 
all  been  cunningly  started  by  Edward  of  England,  who 
had  planned  to  encircle  the  Central  Empires  for  Eng¬ 
land’s  gain.  But  in  Vienna  the  press  had  doubtless  been 
muzzled  even  more  effectually  than  in  Berlin.  The  Haps- 
burgs  did  not  strut  the  stage  so  dramatically  as  William 
of  Hohenzollern,  but  they  ruled  even  more  ruthlessly. 
The  Lichnowsky  revelations  did  not  cross  their  borders, 
unless  surreptitiously;  and  I  found  my  acquaintances 
there  in  dense  ignorance  of  some  of  the  outstanding 
events  of  the  past  five  years.  Not  that  they  justified 
the  war  or  the  manner  of  conducting  it.  I  found  re¬ 
actionaries  in  Vienna  as  I  did  in  Budapest,  Munich, 
and  Berlin,  but  they  were  not,  1  am  glad  to  say,  among 
those  whom  1  had  held  in  esteem  in  the  past. 

The  topsy-turviness  was  illustrated  in  the  treatment 
of  the  unemployed.  In  each  of  the  three  countries— 
Austria,  Hungary,  and  Germany — these  received  a 
dailv  allowance,  averaging  about  fifteen  crowns.  High 
officials  frankly  confessed  that  they  did  not  dare  to 
withdraw  this,  as  they  were  satisfied  that  Bolshevism 
would  follow.  It  was  all  due,  they  said,  to  the  Allied 
blockade,  which  kept  out  raw  materials,  and  therefore 
made  it  impossible  to  give  men  work.  But  no  great 
efforts  were  made  to  provide  work  or  to  so  systematize 
the  payment  of  the  allowances  as  to  maintain  discipline, 
and  it  was  clear  that  fear  of  the  “proletariat  ’  had 
entered  the  souls  of  all  the  rulers.  So  the  printing 
presses  worked  constantly  to  provide  the  paper  money 
required  for  this  state  subsidy,  with  a  consequent  aug¬ 
mentation  of  the  public  debt  and  the  definite  pauperiza¬ 
tion  of  vast  numbers. 

HERE  again  was  an  illustration  of  the  chaos.  Mechan¬ 
ics  and  trained  workmen  of  all  kinds  were  earning 
princely  incomes.  “  1  cannot  get  a  man  to  sweep  my 
chimneys,”  complained  Constantin  Dumba,  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  whom  we  sent 
home  for  fomenting  strikes  in  our  ammunition  factories; 
“chimney  sweeps  are  earning  from  five  to  six  thousand 
crowns  a  month.”  Other  workmen  were  equally  flour¬ 
ishing  and  equally  independent  in  taking  employment. 
At  the  same  time  government  officials  and  teachers 
were  receiving  two  and  three  hundred  crowns  monthly. 
The  head  of  the  Prussian  educational  system,  a  leading 
pedagogue  for  nearly  half  a  century ,  received  ten  thousand 
marks  a  year.  He  could  live  only  by  using  his  capital. 

Prices  had  in  the  meantime  become  fantastic.  An 
ordinary  suit  of  clothes  cost  from  two  to  three  thousand 
crowns,  and  it  cost  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  to 
turn  an  old  one — which  was  being  done  extensively.  A 
nice  dress  cost  from  three  to  six  thousand  crowns,  or 
nearly  as  many  marks.  Costumers  and  tailors,  who 
had  materials  on  hand  when  the  war  came,  made 
fortunes.  A  shirt  cost  three  hundred  crowns.  I  wanted 
to  buy  an  umbrella  in  Vienna.  .  .  .  “The  cheapest 
we  have,”  said  a  saleswoman  in  a  Karntner  Street  shop, 
“is  two  hundred  and  fifty  crowns.”  A  common  dray 
horse  cost  twenty  thousand  marks  in  Berlin;  cows  were 


worth  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand.  A  fair  quality  of 
tea  cost  seventy  marks  a  pound.  In  Vienna  I  was 
asked  seventy-five  crowns  for  half  a  small  chicken.  It 
is  true  that  the  mark  was  worth  only  forty  per  cent,  of 
its  former  value  and  the  crown  only  twenty-five  per 
cent,  in  foreign  exchange,  but  prices  were  up  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  times  the  normal. 

Everywhere  one  saw  discharged  officers  and  soldiers 
in  their  uniforms.  The  explanation  was  that  they 
could  not  afford  to  buy  civilian  clothes.  Less  for¬ 
tunate  individuals  wore  patches  or  rags  or  bought 
clothes  made  of  paper.  A  new  industry  was  paper 
weaving.  In  the  best  restaurants  and  hotels  there 
were  paper  napkins  and  tablecloths.  I  was  told  I 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  my  old  clothes 
at  five  hundred  marks  per  suit.  Legally  a  citizen  of 
Berlin  could  not  buy  a  new  shirt  if  he  already  pos¬ 
sessed  two,  nor  a  new  pair  of  shoes  if  he  had  one  in 
fairly  decent  condition. 

THE  future  was  regarded  with  gloomy  apprehension. 

The  best  that  could  be  hoped  for  would  bring  no 
relief  to  the  youngest  of  the  living.  Yet  there  was  no 
unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the  better  course  to  pursue 
after  peace  was  signed — to  remain  in  Germany  or  to 
emigrate.  Many  had  already  arranged  to  get  away 
— chiefly  to  the  Argentine,  which  will  certainly  see  a 
large  German  immigration  unless  it  passes  legislation 
to  prevent  it;  but  there  was  an  equally  large  num¬ 
ber  seemingly  convinced  that  there  would  be  excellent 
opportunities  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  country,  in  spite 
of  the  heavy  taxes  and  the  confiscation  of  capital.  Of 
these  courageous  ones  the  proportion  was  much  larger 
in  Germany  than  in  Austria.  In  the  remnant  of  the 
Hapsburg  dominions  the  people  generally  were  hopeless 
and  the  situation  seemed  to  warrant  it.  All  that  was 
left  after  the  defection  of  Hungary,  Croatia,  Transyl¬ 
vania,  and  Bohemia  was  practically  a  series  of  forest- 
clad  hills  and  a  few  cities.  There  was  not  enough 
agricultural  land  to  feed  the  smaller  of  these  cities, 
not  to  speak  of  Vienna.  Minerals,  oils,  and  coal  were 
lacking  altogether.  Industrially  it  was  insignificant. 
The  only  hope  was  union  with  other  states  and,  except¬ 
ing  Germany,  which  was  by  no  means  unanimous  on 
the  subject,  none  seemed  disposed  to  join  fortunes 
with  them.  The  Viennese  had  sunk  so  low  in  spirits 
that  they  did  not  even  seriously  contest  the  boast  of 
the  Czechs  that  Prague  would  henceforth  be  the  capital 
of  southeastern  Europe. 

Indifference  to  death  had  become  a  commonplace. 
People  thronged  to  the  scene  of  the  Spartacist  up¬ 
risings.  The  pavements  of  Munich  were  crowded 
when  the  revolutionaries  swept  the  streets.  I  met  a 
woman  in  Berlin,  a  simple,  unheroic  person  of  fifty, 
who  had  looked  down  from  her  window  upon  the  fury 
of  the  street  battles.  She  saw  a  party  of  six  men  and 
women  killed  in  her  doorway  by  an  exploding  shell. 
The  house  next  door  was  completely  destroyed  by  a 
bomb.  Still  she  remained  at  the  window.  Not  until 
bullets  smashed  the  glass  and  buried  themselves  in  walls 
and  ceiling  did  she  desert  the  building.  Alone  she 
crawled  over  the  dead  bodies  in  the  doorway  and  es- 


c  a  p  e  d  by  keeping 
close  to  the  walls  of 
the  buildings.  But 
the  next  morning  she 
went  back,  although 
the  fighting  was  as 
furious  as  ever.  “It 
was  my  home,”  she 
saidsimply.in  explan¬ 
ation.  Yet  that  wo¬ 
man  had  never  seen 
a  gun  fired  before,  and 
here  were  rifles,  ma¬ 
chine  guns,  all  kinds 
of  artillery,  tanks, 
and  armed  airplanes 
in  action. 

The  same  violent 
contrasts  observable 
in  other  respects  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  amuse- 
mentsof  the  Berlinese. 

The  finest  concerts 
were  given  daily,  and 
revivals  of  Shaker 
speare  and  Schiller 
were  as  thronged  as 
the  degenerate  drama 
of  Wedekind  and  the 
debased  farces  and 
Vaudeville.  Censor¬ 
ship  had  been  abol¬ 
ished.  While  most 
people  suffered  and 
starved,  and  twenty 
per  cent,  of  all  new¬ 
born  infants  died  at 
birth  because  their 
mothers  were  suffer¬ 
ing  from  malnutri¬ 
tion,  food  in  abundance  could  be  had  at  so-called 
clubs,  which  were  merely  high-toned  gambling  hells, 
and  dancing  went  on  fast  and  furious  in  a  few  expensive 
resorts. 

Only  in  one  particular  did  1  find  almost  absolute 
agreement.  America  had  become  the  beacon  light  on 
the  horizon.  “Wilson’s  Fourteen  Points”  were  ac¬ 
claimed  universally.  “If  you  would  only  send  us  a  few 
of  your  regiments;  then  there  would  be  an  end  to 
Bolshevism,  I  was  told  both  in  Berlin  and  Vienna. 
But  they  must  be  American  soldiers — no  others  would 
do.  Whether  this  was  German  admiration  for  success, 
or  whether  it  was  real  faith  in  our  sincerity  and  un¬ 
selfishness,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  its  genuineness. 
Wherever  I  was  recognized  as  an  American  people 
spoke  to  me— on  trams,  ’buses,  railroad  trains,  and  even 
in  the  streets — and  everywhere  there  was  overwhelm¬ 
ing  desire  to  know  whether  there  was  any  hope 
that  America  might  relent  in  hostility  when  she  was 
assured  tha:t  the  Junkers  were  really  overthrown.  On 
a  Berlin  motor-’bus  a  young  man  changed  from  a  seat 
across  the  aisle  to  a  vacant  seat  beside  me.  “Will 


Driving  the  nails  into  the 
jamous  wooden  Hindenhurg 


you  be  so  good  as  to 
forgive  me  for  speak¬ 
ing  to  you?”  he  be¬ 
gan.  “1  beiieve  that 
you  are  an  Ameri¬ 
can.”  1  nodded.  “ 1 
would  so  like  to  know 
just  how  your  people 
feel  about  us,”  he 
went  on.  “You  are 
cordially  hated  by  us, 
as  by  pretty  much  all 
the  world,”  I  replied. 
“  Y es,”  he  said  resign¬ 
edly,  “1  thought  so. 
Is  there  no  hope  of  a 
change?” 

I  told  him  that 
would  depend  upon 
the  Germans.  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  not  as 
strong  haters  as  some 
people,  but  they 
would  have  to  be 
shown  that  the  new 
Germany  was  not 
merely  a  stalking 
horse  for  the  old. 

“We  never  can 
make  good  the  wrong 
we  did  to  northern 
France  and  to  Bel¬ 
gium,”  1  heard  a  Prus¬ 
sian  say  at  a  dinner 
party  one  night;  “it 
was  inexcusable.”  It 
was  one  of  the  few 
times  that  I  heard 
trank,  outspoken  ex¬ 
pression  of  contrition. 
The  common  people  were  still  blinded  by  Junker 
lies  and  distortions,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
public  men  evaded  or  were  unwilling  to  admit  Ger¬ 
many’s  guilt. 

Very  few  people  were  big  enough  to  fully  realize, 
as  Kurt  Eisner  had  done,  that  policy  as  well  as  justice 
called  for  frank  confession.  It  looked  very  much  as 
though  they  feared  that  this  might  place  them  at  dis¬ 
advantage  in  the  peace  negotiations.  But  the  truth 
will  come  home  to  the  people  at  large  sooner  or 
later.  Many  influences  are  at  work  to  accomplish  this 
and  the  peanut  politicians  will  yet  be  set  aside.  When 
this  happens  the  significance  of  the  following  paragraph, 
taken  from  a  Berlin  newspaper  may  sink  into  many 
minds: 

We  have  had  a  revolution.  Liebknecht  and  Rosa 
Luxembourg  are  dead.  The  Kaiser,  the  Crown 
Prince,  Ludendorf,  and  von  Tirpitz  are  still  moving 
about  in  the  best  of  health.” 

The  whereabouts  of  von  Tirpitz,  by  the  way,  were 
unknown.  It  was  rumored  that  he  had  shaved  off  the 
famous  whiskers. 
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“Give  me  a  house  furnished  with  books  rather  than 
furniture.  Both,  if  you  can— but  books  at  any  rate” 
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BEST  EDUCATED 


MAN  I  KNOW 

By  Bruce  Barton 


S__,_  T-t  i  t  T  Illustrated  by 

EVERAL  years  ago  I  was 

sent  into  Minnesota  to 

write  an  article  about 

Governor  John  A.  Johnson, 

the  youngest  governor  the  state  had  ever  had. 

I  went  first  of  all  to  St.  Peter,  the  little  town  where 
he  had  grown  up.  It  is  an  unpretentious  village  the 
inevitable  Main  Street,  with  its  hotel,  newspaper  office, 


drug  store,  and  court  house,  and  other  streets  running 
out  from  it,  a  bit  uncertainly  as  if  not  quite  sure  where 
they  are  going  or  why.  1  talked  with  the  owner  of  the 
drug  store  for  whom  Johnson  had  clerked,  and  with  his 
partners  in  the  office  of  the  weekly  paper  that  he  had 
edited;  1  saw  the  little  house  he  had  built  and  occupied 
for  a  whole  winter  before  he  could  get  together  money 
enough  to  finish  it  off  inside. 

People  told  me  about  his  parentage.  His  father 
was  a  worthless  character,  a  drunkard  who  deserted  the 
family  and  left  the  burden  of  its  bringing  up  on  the 
mother  and  on  John.  So  she  had  done  washing  and  he 
had  clerked;  and  by  their  united  effort  they  raised 
the  family  in  decency  and  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  But 
the  strain  had  told  on  John;  his  shoulders  bent  under  it, 
and  there  was  in  his  face  a  maturity  beyond  his  years. 


Franklin  Booth  jqe  was  eiected  young;  and  he 

died  young,  passing  away  during 
his  second  term. 

In  his  first  campaign,  when  he 
was  comparatively  unknown  in  many  sections  of  the 
state,  the  opposition  managers  thought  the)'  had  dis¬ 
covered  the  way  to  finish  him.  They  sent  a  reporter 
into  St.  Peter  and  published  in  one  of  the  daily  papers 
in  St.  Paul  the  whole  story  of  John  Johnson’s  youth. 
Surely,  the)'  said,  Minnesota  will  never  elect  as  its  gov¬ 
ernor  the  son  of  a  drunkard  and  a  washerwoman. 
With  the  trepidation  that  is  characteristic  of  politicians, 
Johnson’s  own  managers  came  running  to  him. 

“You  must  get  out  a  denial,”  they  said. 

“1  cannot  deny  it,”  he  answered  calmly.  “Why 
should  I  want  to?  It  is  true.” 

So  the  whole  story  came  out — how  he  had  worked 
and  sacrificed  to  help  his  mother  raise  a  family  that 
would  be  a  credit  to  her  devotion  and  her  faith.  And 
the  state,  which  his  enemies  had  supposed  would  revolt 
at  the  revelation,  rallied  to  Johnson  because  of  it.  His 
plurality  was  tremendous:  he  became  the  idol  of  simple, 
ordinary  folk  everywhere,  even  as  he  had  been  the  idol 
of  the  town  of  St.  Peter. 
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They  told  me  all  this  in  St.  Peter,  with  tears  in  their 
eyes  at  the  mention  of  his  name.  It  is  the  only  time 
in  my  experience  that  1  ever  saw  men’s  eyes  fill  ud  as 
they  talked  of  another  man.  '  P 

So  with  his  story  I  went  to  St.  Paul  and  talked  with 
the  Governor  in  the  modest  hotel  where  he  and  Mrs 
Johnson  were  living.  They  could  not  afford  a  house. 

Governor,”  I  said,  “there  is  one  thing  about  your 
career  that  puzzles  me.  I  can  understand  how  a  man 
in  your  environment  could  grow  up  to  be  honest  and 
hard  working;  but  how  is  it  that  you  have  managed  to 
grow  up  educated,  as  well?  Where  did  you  get  your 
education ?  How  did  you  ever  find  time  to  get  it?” 

He  answered  that  the  man  who  had  influenced  his  life 
more  than  any  other  was  an  Irishman  in  St.  Peter  whose 
name  I  have  forgotton. 

He  lent  me  books,”  said  the  Governor,  “he  taught 
me  how  to  read.  He  guided  my  taste,  and  explained 
e  ings  did  not  understand.  To  his  guidance  and 
nis  books  I  owe  most  of  my  education.” 

I  have  thought  of  that  conversation  many  times. 
There  are  in  the  world  few  things  more  awe-inspiring 
to  me  thanthe  enormous  power  that  lies  hidden  between 
the  covers  of  books.  Every  great  book  is  a  storage 
battery— a  plain,  common-place  looking  little  box,  but 
concealing  an  immeasurable  amount  of  force.  Emerson 
dies,  leaving  a  few  bound  volumes  behind  him;  one  of 
them  touches  the  life  of  the  son  of  a  washerwoman  and 
a  drunkard  and  behold,  a  governor!  A  ragged,  soiled 
Lite  of  Lincoln”  drops  into  the  hands  of  a  lad  whose 
eyes  have  never  risen  beyond  the  foot-hills  that  encom¬ 
pass  his  little  town— and  a  new  statesman  is  born. 

I  he  story  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  told  on  a  savage  island 
and  civilization  begins. 

We  who  handle  books  should  do  it  with  a  decent 
reverence.  We  deal  with  powerful  explosives.  And 
on  the  answer  that  we  make  to  boys  and  girls  who  say, 
What  shall  I  read?”  may  hang  the  destinies  of  a  city 

or  a  state.  } 


I  have  quoted  this  passage  from  Charles  Dudley 
Warner  a  great  many  times:  “The  love  of  dirt  is 
among  the  earliest  of  passions,  as  it  is  the  latest,”  he 
says.  “Mud  pies  gratify  one  of  our  first  and ’best 
instincts.  So  long  as  we  are  dirty,  we  are  pure.  Fond¬ 
ness  for  the  ground  comes  back  to  a  man  after  he  has 
run  the  round  of  pleasures,  eaten  dirt,  and  sowed  wild 
oats,  drifted  around  the  world,  and  taken  the  wind  of  all 
its  moods. 

The  man  who  has  planted  a  garden  feels  that  he  has 
done  something  for  the  good  of  the  world,  it  is  not 
simply  beets  and  potatoes  and  string  beans  that  he 
raises  in  his  well-kept  garden.  There  is  life  in  the 
ground.  It  goes  into  the  seeds;  and  it  also,  when 
stirred  up,  goes  into  the  man  who  stirs  it.” 


KNEW  Governor  Johnson  only  slightly,  yet  I  have 
always  thought  of  him  as  one  of  the  best-educated 
men  1  have  known,  using  the  term  in  the  sense  in  which 
Milton  used  it.  “I  call  that  a  complete  and  generous 
education,  he  said,  “which  fits  a  man  to  perform 
justly,  skillfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the  offices, 
oth  public  and  private,  of  peace  and  war.”  When  I 
am  asked,  however,  to  tell  of  the  best-educated  man  in 
m>  acquaintance  I  think  of  another  friend,  who  would 
be  greatly  embarrassed  were  I  to  mention  his  name 

the  ideaiatl°n  SCemS  t0  ^  t0  approach  verT  cIoseIy  to 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  j  emphasize  that  fact  be¬ 
cause  those  men  or  women  who  go  through  life  without 
ever  having  any  close  vital  contact  with  the  land  miss 
some  lessons  that  are  to  be  learned  nowhere  else.  Na- 
ure  is  a  great  serial  of  which  a  new  chapter  is  begun 

w,Cc\Sr.Prcg  3nd  finished  with  the  falling  leaves.  God 
the  first  gardener.  He  started  the  human  race  in 

3nd  °Ut  °f  that  big  university  has  come  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  men  and  women  who  make 
s  most  proud  of  belonging  to  the  human  race. 


[  H  E  sense  of  working  with  the  Creator  in  the  task  of 
conquering  and  finishing  the  world  gives  a  man  a 
modesty  and  reverence  that  come  to  him  in  no  other 
way.  The  prophets  and  seers  have  come  out  of  the 
silences;  from  deserts,  and  farms,  and  beside  quiet 
waters  they  have  come.  And  no  man  deserves  to  be 
called  really  well  educated  unless  he  has  been  party  to 
the  miracle  of  burying  a  seed  in  the  ground  and  watch¬ 
ing  the  blade  of  grass  thrust  itself  upward;  or  has  walked 
alone  under  the  stars  at  night,  and  exercised  his  soul  in 
the  enlarging  experience  of  wonder. 

One  of  the  great  losses  of  our  national  life,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  people  are  bom 
and  live  always  in  cities.  They  see  only  street-lights 
instead  of  stars,  and  high  buildings  when  they  ought 
to  i  t  up  their  eyes  to  the  hills.  When  we  get  the  social 
order  arranged  as  it  ought  to  be,  every  family  will  have 
two  homes— a  city  home  where  they  will  live  for  six 
months  of  the  year,  while  the  parents  of  the  family  do 
city  work,  and  the  children  attend  city  schools  and  go 
to  art  galleries  and  opera;  and  a  country  home,  where 
every  man  and  woman,  regardless  of  rank  or  circum¬ 
stance,  will  be  obliged  to  till  the  soil  and  cooperate  in 
the  great  common  task  of  feeding  the  world.  There 
will  be  then  no  more  farmers  and  no  more  city  men, 
distrusting  each  other  and  regarding  their  interests  as 
antagonistic;  but  every  man  will  be  a  city  man  and 
every  man  will  be  a  farmer.  And  the  children  of  the 
rich  will  have  the  same  educational  advantage  of  hard 
wwk  with  the  soil  which  is  now  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  the  children  of  the  poor. 

Poverty  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  most  effective  of  all 
teachers,  and  my  friend  learned  well  in  its  school  He 
knows  the  value  of  a  dollar  as  well  as  any  man  of  my 
aquamtance;  but  he  has  also  the  far  more  valuable 
knowledge  of  the  things  a  dollar  will  not  buy.  I  heard 
mi  say  once  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  men  in  the 
world  who  can  afford  not  to  think  about  money.  There 
is  the  man  who  works  so  hard  and  makes  so  much 
money  that  he  can  let  his  living  expenses  run  as  they 
vi,  and  there  is  the  man  who  keeps  his  living  expenses 
so  low  that  he  can  give  his  whole  thought  to  other  things 
than  income.  Of  the  two  men,  my  friend  said,  the 
second  is  far  more  independent. 

He  knew  what  it  was,  as  a  .young  man,  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  without  funds;  to  walk  long  distances  on  the  rail- 
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road  tracks  for  the  lack  of  carfare;  and  to  live  on  one 
meal  a  day  instead  of  three.  Hence  the  fears  that 
haunt  most  men  through  a  large  portion  of  their  active 
lives  have  never  been  a  source  of  worry  to  him.  He 
is  not  troubled  at  the  possibility  of  losing  his  practice; 
a  financial  panic  would  not  cost  him  one  moment  s 
sleep,  except  as  it  heightened  his  concern  for  other  peo¬ 
ple  For  himself  and  his  family  he  need  not  worry. 
Financial  loss  could  bring  him  no  experience  that  he 
has  not  already  met  and  conquered.  He  has  passed 
through  the  worst  that  want  can  do,  and  he  knows  that 
no  such  trial  need  be  really  serious  so  long  as  a  man 
retains  his  power  to  smile. 


CO  IT  happens  that  while  1  have  heard  much  talk  of 
O  books  in  his  home,  and  of  social  problems,  and  inter¬ 
national  affairs,  1  have  never  yet  heard  a  member  of 
his  family  mention  money.  Which,  in  itself,  is  enough 
to  confirm  me  in  my  judgment  that  he  is,  altogether, 

the  best  educated  man  1  know. 

Poverty  and  hard  work  gave  him  another  asset  also; 
they  taught  him  a  finer  appreciation  of  the  value  ot 
time  His  children  are  useful  young  people,  and  prom¬ 
ise  to  do  well  in  life;  but  they  can  never  crowd  into 
their  lives  as  much  unselfish  activity  as_  he,  without 
apparent  effort,  has  managed  to  put  into  his.  To  them 
/day  at  school  is  a  day’s  work:  to  him  it  was  merely 
the  pleasant  and  easy  part  of  a  day;  after  the  schooling 
was  over  he  was  compelled  to  earn  the  money  to  pay 
his  board  and  room  and  tuition,  and  still  find  time  to 
prepare  his  lessons  for  the  following  da\ . 


who  was  one  of  the  great  figures  in  our  national  life. 
When  the  heirs  of  the  great  man  came  to  settle  his 
estate  they  found  that  he  had  left  only  enough  money 
to  meet  his  funeral  expenses.  But  he  left  a  well- 
thumbed  library  of  several  thousand  volumes. 

“That,”  said  my  friend,  “is  the  kind  of  an  estate  that 
an  educated  man  ought  to  leave.  Money,  beyond  the 
point  where  it  will  provide  education  for  a  man  s  chil¬ 
dren  and  keep  him  in  comfort  to  the  end  of  his  days,  is  a 
liability  rather  than  an  asset.  Most  men  divide  then- 
lives  between  two  worries — the  worry  of  youth  and 
middle  age  as  to  how  they  can  get  money,  and  the  worry 
of  their  declining  days,  lest  they  should  lose  it.  I  f  a  man 
were  given  five  or  six  life-times,  he  might  perhaps  waste 
one  that  way;  but  it  seems  a  foolish  programme  when  a 
man  lives  only  once. 

“Rather  let  him  invest  in  books.  No  fluctuation 
in  the  market  can  rob  him  of  that  fortune  Thieves 
will  not  count  it  worth  their  attention.  Instead  of 
diminishing  in  value,  books  increase  with  every  hour  of 
attention  and  study  which  he  gives  to  them.  And  when 
he  dies  they  are  a  patrimony  for  his  children  that  can¬ 
not  harm  them— as  inherited  money  usually  will— and 
may  enlarge  and  enrich  their  lives  immeasurab  y. 


Poverty  puts  a  golden  premium  on  time. 


‘Want 


sat  by  my  cradle,”  wrote  Henry  Wilson,  who  came  up 
through  poverty  to  the  United  States  Senate  an 
finally  to  the  Vice-Presidency.  “  1  know  what  it  is  to 
ask  my  mother  for  bread  when  she  had  none  to  gn 
left  home  when  ten  years  of  age  and  served  an  appren¬ 
ticeship  of  eleven  years,  receiving  one  month  s  schooling 
each  year,  and  at  the  end  of  eleven  years  of  hard  work 
a  yoke  of  oxen  and  six  sheep,  which  brought  me  S84. 

Yet  in  that  period  of  hard,  incessant  toil,  he  found 
time  to  read  and  master  more  books  than  fhe  average 
man  comes  to  know  in  a  life  time.  Only  those  whose 
time  is  fully  occupied  accomplish  anything  worth  while 
My  friend  is  as  busy  as  any  man  1  know:  yet  he  learne 
very  early-as  did  Henry  Wilson-to  do  his  reading 
in  the  minutes  most  men  waste.  Instead  of  confining 
his  friendships  to  good  pinochle  players,  he  chose  to 
make  friends  of  the  great  characters  ot  history  and 
literature.  They  are  wonderfully  satisfying  friends 
they  demand  nothing;  they  wait  patiently  through 
hours  of  neglect;  they  will  sit  up  late  at  night,  or  take 
long  hot  journeys  on  the  train,  or  go  on  hard  vacation 
trips  into  the  woods,  without  a  murmur.  And  always 
they  are  smiling  and  cheerful— ready  to  give  freely  of 
their  conversation  and  counsel  on  request.  My  friend 
keeps  a  group  of  them  at  the  head  of  his  bed,  and  mui. 
of  the  varied  knowledge  of  many  subjects  that  con¬ 
stantly  surprises  his  friends  has  come  to  him  m  the  tew 
minutes  at  the  end  of  the  day,  before  he  drops  asleep. 

I  remember  being  at  his  home  one  day  when  the  news¬ 
papers  reported  the  death  of  a  United  States  senator 


'THE  furnishings  of  my  friend’s  home  are  very  modest, 

1  as  I  have  intimated :  he  has  kept  them  so  by  choice. 
Bv  cutting  down  on  his  necessities  he  has  been  able  to 
invest  heavilv  in  luxuries;  particularly  the  luxury  o 
good  books.  '  Every  week  he  buys  at  least  two  new 
books.  Like  Sam  Johnson  he  confesses  that  he  dis¬ 
likes  to  read  a  book  through;  but  by  setting  himself  a 
definite  weekly  allotment,  he  forces  himself  to  keep  his 
mind  constantly  freshened  and  invigorated. 

Some  men  make  it  a  practice  to  keep  themselves 
alwavs  in  debt  at  the  bank,  and  by  the  spur  of  debt  are 
urged  forward  to  larger  effort  in  their  business  He 
keeps  himself  in  debt  to  his  library.  There  are  always 
books  on  hand  which  he  has  bought  and  has  not  read; 
in  every  comer  of  his  home  they  force  themselves  on 
him  accusingly,  demanding  that  he  spend  his  stray 
moments  with'them.  And  so  he  has  no  stray  moments. 

The  library  is  the  one  really  luxurious  room  m  his 
house  It  is  filled  with  books  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
and  every  year  he  weeds  out  of  it  those  volumes  that 
have  served  their  purpose,  and  ships  them  away  to  his 
summer  home,  which  also  is  threatened  with  a  surplus. 
Gladstone  used  to  go  through  his  library  once  in  so 
often  and  sell  a  few  hundred  volumes  to  the  second¬ 
hand  dealers;  and  these  shrewd  gentlemen,  knowing 
their  client’s  shortcomings,  were  frequently  able  to  sen 
some  of  them  back  to  him  on  his  next  visit .  My  friend 
is  protected  from  that  menace  to  some  degree  but 
not  entirely;  more  than  once  I  have  seen  him  bring 
home  a  volume  which  he  already  owned;  and  ot  the 
books  that  are  most  essential  to  him— the  Bible  and 
Shakespeare  and  Emerson  and  the  best  biographies 
he  has  dozens  of  copies,  scattered  everywhere. 

“We  form  judgments  of  men  from  little  things  about 
their  houses,  of  which  the  owner  never  thinks,”  said 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  “  In  earlier  years  when  travel¬ 
ing  in  the  West,  where  taverns  were  scarce  and  in  some 
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places  unknown,  and  every  settler’s  house  was  a  house 
of  entertainment,  it  was  a  matter  of  some  importance 
and  some  experience  to  select  wisely  where  you  should 
put  up.  And  always  we  looked  for  flowers.  If  there 
were  no  trees  for  shade,  no  flowers  in  the  yard,  we  were 
suspicious  of  the  place.  But  no  matter  how  rude  the 
cabin  or  rough  the  surroundings,  if  we  saw  that  the 
window  held  a  trough  of  flowers,  and  that  some  vines 
twined  around  strings  let  down  from  the  eaves,  we  were 
confident  that  there  was  some  taste  and  carefulness  in 
the  log-cabin.  ...  A  patch  of  flowers  came  to 
signify  kind  people,  clean  beds,  and  good  bread.  But 
in  other  states  of  society  other  signs  are  more  significant. 

lowers  about  a  rich  man’s  house  may  signify  only  that 
he  has  a  good  gardener,  or  that  he  has  refined  neighbors 
and  does  what  he  sees  them  do.  But  men  are  not  ac¬ 
customed  to  buy  books  unless  they  want  them.  If 
on  visiting  the  dwelling  of  a  man  in  slender  means,  we 
f.nd  that  he  contents  himself  with  cheap  carpets  and 
very  plain  furniture  in  order  that  he  may  purchase 
books,  he  rises  at  once  in  our  esteem.  Books  are  not 
made  for  furniture,  but  there  is  nothing  else  that  so 
beautifully  furnishes  a  house. 

“The  plainest  row  of  books  that  cloth  or  paper  ever 
covered  is  more  significant  of  refinement  than  the  most 
elaborately  carved  sideboard.  Give  us  a  house  furnished 
with  books  rather  than  furniture.  Both,  if  you  can, 
ut  books  at  any  rate!  To  spend  several  days  in  a 
riend  s  house  and  hunger  for  something  to  read,  while 
ou  are  treading  on  costly  carpets  and  sitting  on  luxuri¬ 
ous  chairs  and  sleeping  on  down,  is  as  if  he  were  bribing 
-v °ur  body  for  the  sake  of  cheating  your  mind.  Is 
it  not  pitiable  to  see  a  man  growing  iich,  augmenting 
the  comforts  of  home,  and  lavishing  money  on  ostenta- 
ious  up  olstery,  upon  the  table,  upon  everything  but 
w  hat  the  soul  needs?  We  know  of  many  and  many  a 
rich  man  s  house  where  it  would  not  be  safe  to  ask  for 
even  the  commonest  English  classics.  ...  Let  us 
.P'ty  these  poor  rich  men  who  live  barrenly  in  great 
bookless  houses!”  8 


he  is  so  greedy  of  knowledge  that  he  must  even  drain 
the  brain  of  an  ordinary  newspaper  reporter. 

My  friend’s  astonishing  wealth  of  information  has 
come  to  him  in  much  the  same  way.  Throw  him  into 
a  smoking  compartment  with  a  tanner,  and  he  will 
know  enough  about  tanning  at  the  end  of  the  journey 
to  pass  as  a  professional.  He  went  to  Europe  one 
summer  with  a  party  of  people.  One  of  the  ladies  in 
the  party,  whom  I  met  afterward,  brought  back  a 
very  confused  notion  of  what  Europe  contains.  She  was 
sure  of  only  two  things:  she  had  seen  Venice  and  Vesu¬ 
vius,  but  she  was  very  hazy  as  to  which  is  which.  My 
friend,  whose  means  have  not  permitted  him  to  make 
a  second  journey,  knows  Europe  like  a  man  who  had 
lived  there  for  years.  He  prepared  for  the  journey 
etore  he  sailed;  he  asked  questions  unceasingly  at 
every  point;  he  formed  friendships  with  learned  men 
in  various  countries  and  has  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  them  ever  since.  Confined  as  he  is  to  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  city,  he  is  none  the  less  a  citizen  of  the 
world;  and  nothing  that  happens  in  it  fails  to  yield  its 
lull  measure  of  interest  and  added  wisdom  to  him. 


M  \  FRI END  needs  no  man’s  pity  on  that  score.  He 
has  an  income  of  a  few  thousands  a  year,  which 
nng  t  easily  be  larger  if  he  were  willing  to  neglect  the 
^YaDietyu0f  unseIflsh  enterprises  in  which  he  is  en- 
g<8|V  Bu^hlsweaIthis  not  in  money.  It  is  in  books:  in 
his  library  he  is  many  times  richer  than  most  millionaires. 

1  wcre  to  name  the  secret  of  his  education  which  is 
iext  m  importance  to  his  love  of  books,  I  should  say  it 
nsisted  in  the  good  habit  of  asking  questions  ‘  A 
ear  or  two  ago  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  newspaper 

r,hdMeWaS  by  hiS  papCr  to  interview  LoPrd 

asked  ^°U  haVe  3  successBj*  interview  with  him?” 

You  had  better  ask  me  whether  he  had  a  successful 
-itemew  with  me,”  my  reporter  friend  responded.  "  1 

he  whotVt- 3  Ch/nCe  t0  3Sk  him  anything-  He  took  up 
he  whole  time  firing  questions  at  me.” 

-.ccei  1  Wilfllr  n  ySe'f’ thCre  is  a  Secret  °f  the  man’s 

,  ,  th  a11  h's  years  of  experience,  with  his 
<-  ge  of  great  men  in  every  country  of  the  world, 


A  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  valueof  time,  a  love  of  books 

the  fine  habit  of  asking  "why  "and  “what”— these 

are  the  chief  stones  on  which  my  friend’s  education  is 
budded.  And  to  them  I  should  add  one  final  and  most 
important  item— his  unflagging  interest  in  people.  I 
have  forgotten,  for  the  moment,  who  it  was  who  said 
t  tat  every  man  has  in  him  the  material  for  one  great 

oo  .  My  friend  has  shared  that  rich  discovery  and 
has  profited  by  it.  He  knows  that  no  man  can  go 
tn rough  life  forever  taking  and  giving  nothing  in  return, 
l  ew  men  in  the  world  are  more  unselfish;  few  give  of 
their  time  and  knowledge  more  unsparingly;  and  few 
receive  more  from  other  men  in  return. 

A  primrose  by  the  river’s  brim  is  not  a  simple  prim¬ 
rose  to  him;  it  is  a  whole  lesson  in  botany,  and  a  sermon 
on  the  miracle  of  Creation.  A  hod-carrier  is  a  romance 
that  stirs  his  interest  and  curiosity  immensely;  every 
man  and  woman  who  passes  him  on  the  streets  raises  a 
dozen  questions  in  his  mind.  He  never  misses  a 
parade,  or  the  visit  of  a  prominent  man,  or  a  great 
scenic  wonder.  The  whole  world  of  nature  and  human¬ 
ity  is  his  text  book,  and  he  reads  incessantly. 

I  have  said  that  this  is  the  greatest  and  most  profit¬ 
able  item  m  his  education,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  the  secret 
ot  all  education  which  is  worthy  of  the  name.  Learn¬ 
ing  which  merely  turns  a  man  back  on  himself,  which 
unes  him  in  books  or  in  the  selfish  exercise  of  intro¬ 
spection,  represents  the  sort  of  hoarding  that  ought  to 
be  hunted  out  and  prosecuted  by  some  mental  and 
spiritual  Hoover.  My  friend’s  education  has  made  him 
a  natural  friend  to  all  mankind;  men  and  women  turn 
to  him  instinctively  knowing  that  they  will  receive  help 
and  all  unconscious  of  how  richly  he  is  rewarded  bv 
what  they  bring  him  in  return.  It  is  the  sort  of  an 
education  that  has  in  it  an  element  of  the  divine;  it 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  Divinity  who,  having’all 
wisdom,  can  still  be  interested  in  the  very  hairs  of  our 
heads,  and  without  whose  knowledge  and  concern  not 
even  a  single  sparrow  falls. 


In  front  of  the  famous  gambling  casino  in  Monte  Carlo, 
from  which,  however,  every  one  in  uniform  is  barred 


THE  ARMY  OF  NO  OCCUPATION 

By  Reginald  T.  Townsend 


A  LONG  the  southern  coast  of  France,  by  the  blue 
f\  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  stretches  the 
1  *■  garden  spot  of  France,  the  Riviera.  Day  after 
day  from  the  fairest  of  skies  a  brilliant  sun  shines  down 
upon  the  bluest  of  waters.  No  wonder  they  call  it  the 

Cote  d’Azur — the  azure  coast.  .  . 

But  they  have  had  to  change  its  name — it  is  no  longer 
the  blue  coast.  To-day  it  is  the  khaki  coast.  For  an 
army  of  doughboys,  averaging  25,000  a  week,  com¬ 
pletely  inundated  the  Riviera  all  last  winter  and  this 
spring.  Just  as  surely  as  the  Army  of  Occupation  is 
in  full  possession  of  the  Rhineland,  so  is  the  Lea\  e  Army 


in  full  possession  of  the  Riviera.  But  there  is  a  world  of 
diffefence  between  the  two.  The  Army  of  the  Rhine 
is  there  for  serious  business;  it  has  a  grave  responsibility; 
it  is  the  Army  of  Occupation.  There  is  nothing  serious 
about  the  other  army  on  the  Riviera;  it  has  no  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  no  set  purpose  unless  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  be  dubbed  a  purpose;  it  is  carefree  and  happy. 
It  is  the  Army  of  No  Occupation. 

And  never  was  an  army  so  well  looked  after.  The 
Army  itself,  the  Red  Cross,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  contend 
with  each  other  in  catering  to  the  taste  of  His  Majesty, 
the  Yank.  And  they  have  achieved  a  distinct  success. 


Reginald  T.  Townsend 
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If  any  soldier  bores  himself  for  one  minute  during  his 
leave  it  is  his  own  fault  and  there  must  be  something  the 
matter  with  him. 

Every  day  a  special  train— the  A.  E.  F.  Express- 
leaves  Paris  for  the  south  crowded  to  “Standing  Room 
Only  capacity  with  doughboys,  colonels,  Red  Cross 
girls,  generals,  correspondents — in  short,  a  regular  cross 
section  of  the  A.  E.  F.  All  are  setting  out  with  the  same 
idea  in  view— to  have  a  good  time.  And  they  have  it 
rest  assured  of  that. 

The  soldier  leaves  Paris,  or  the  town  where  he  may 
be  stationed,  under  a  dismal  gray  sky— the  sky  has  a 
habit  of  being  gray,  especially  up  in  northern  France— 
and  when  he  curls  himself  up  to  sleep  in  his  seat  the 
rain  patters  coldly  against  the  car  window.  But  when 
he  wakes  in  the  morning!  It  is  as  though  the  train  had 
shot  through  a  dark  tunnel  into  a  fairyland  of  perpetual 
sunshine.  Flowers-mimosa,  orange  blossoms,  lilacs— 
b  oom  everywhere,  and  the  air  is  heavy  with  the  scent 
of  cherry  blossoms.  Graceful  palms  line  the  white 
red-roofed  villas;  and  the  railroad  runs  beside  the  sea 
for  miles,  while  in  the  background  the  Alps  lift  their 
snow-clad  peaks  in  the  misty  distance. 

Straightway  the  doughboy  begins  comparing  (Who 

Y6  °di°US?  They  certainlY  are  not 
to  the  doughboy!)  the  landscape  to  some  favorite  spot  at 


home  All  right  for  the  boy  from  California  or  Florida, 
ut  what  of  Dan  McGrew  from  smoky  Pittsburgh  or 
Bill  Bates  from  South  Dakota?  It  is  like  nothing  they 
have  ever  seen  before.  “No,  sir,”  said  a' Westerner 
gazing  out  ot  the  car  window.  “It  ain’t  like  anythin^ 
ve  ever  seen.  It  ain’t  like  anything  else  in  the  world° 
It  s  just  plain  Paradise.” 

Probably  the  doughboy  will  want  to  spend  his  leave 
a  Nice,  for  the  majority  of  the  doughboys  go  there- 
possibly  because  it  is  better  known  to  Americans  or 
because  there  is  more  gaiety. 

And  gaiety  there  is  aplenty,  from  early  morn  to  late 
at  night  One  of  the  big  casinos  is  now  an  enlisted 
men  s  club.  One  room  holds  a  big  canteen  where 
meals  are  served  at  any  and  all  hours,  another  room  is  a 
dance  hall,  and  yet  another  a  theatre.  Billiard  rooms, 
card  rooms,  writing  rooms,  barber  shops — everything 
that  can  add  to  the  men’s  comfort  is  there.  The  officers 

too  are  by  no  means  forgotten.  There  are  comfortable 
clubs  for  them. 

The  Riviera  is  dance  mad.  They  dance  in  the  morn- 
mg  from  eleven  to  twelve,  they  dance  in  the  afternoon 
and  they  dance  in  the  evening.  No  one  ever  seems  to 
tire.  La  musique  Americaine  (i.  e.,  “jazz”)  is  very 
popular  and  the  band  concerts  on  the  promenade  draw 
large  crowds.  During  the  day  there  is  tennis  and  golf 


th,n7  “A  ibisT,h;  °Aey  °f  u  p‘m™ 

near  Nice— the  doughboy  spends  his  precious  vacation 


The  doughboy  is  an  arduous  sightseer  and  the  Riviera  abounds  in 
places  of  historic  interest — like  this  medieval  fortress — to  hold  his  interest 


and  a  bus  to  convey  the  doughboy  to  and  from  the  links. 
Bathing  takes  up  a  good  part  of  the  morning  (and  the 
doughboy  asks  for  nothing  better)  or  a  sail  to  some  neigh¬ 
boring  spot,  with  a  little  fishing  for  weird,  bright-colored 
fish  thrown  in.  In  the  evening  at  Monte  Carlo  and  Nice 
there  are  opera,  theatre,  vaudeville  entertainments,  and 
the  ever-present  movies.  Pearl  White  and  Charlie 
Chaplin,  camouflaged  as  “Chariot,”  are  as  well  known 
in  all  the  little  French  towns  as  they  are  with  us.  -  Glaring 
posters  of  their  latest  adventures  greet  you  on  all  sides. 

Possibly  the  Yank  may  prefer  to  put  in  as  much  of 
his  time  as  he  can  sightseeing.  Good!  The  Red  Cross 
and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  provide  great  sightseeing  cars 
with  a  lecturer  to  point  out  the  historic  spots — for  the 
Riviera  abounds  in  relics  of  the  days  of  the  Romans. 


Within  a  short  distance  of  Nice  lies  Monte  Carlo  with 
its  famous  gambling  casino — barred,  however,  to  the 
visitor  in  uniform.  But  there  are  plenty  of  other  things 
for  the  doughbov  to  see:  The  palace  and  the  theatre  of 
the  Prince  of  Monaco,  the  aquarium  full  of  strange 
tropical  fish,  and  the  museum  of  oceanography  which 
the  Prince  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  as¬ 
sembling.  Beautiful  Mentone  is  near  at  hand,  and  the 
sightseeing  bus  crosses  the  frontier  just  far  enough  to 
permit  the  doughboy  to  send  back  to  the  admiring  folks 
at  home  a  postcard  bearing  the  proud  legend,  “Am 
in  Italy  now.” 

But  the  doughboy  may  be  wrorn  out  when  he  comes 
away  on  leave  and  looking  for  quiet  and  rest.  Perhaps 
he  is  convalescing  from  an  illness.  In  that  case  he  will 


SZe“re  TZy/el/CSrftie  daysh°^he  Omaris  in  the  towns  along  the 
ns  is  La  Turhie  on  the  Grand  Corniche  above  Monte  Carlo 


no  doubt  want  to  go  to  Cannes.  After  having  once 
been  in  Cannes  I  confess  to  a  feeling  of  wonder  that  any 
one  should  want  to  go  anywhere  else,  but  that  is  of 
-ourse  a  matter  of  taste.  Cannes  has  most  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Nice  with  the  added— to  mv  mind— at¬ 
tractions  of  peace  and  restfulness.  At  Cannes  the 
nunicipal  casino  is  the  enlisted  men’s  club,  with  con- 
erts  and  vaudeville,  and  there  is  a  fine  American  officers’ 
lub,  both  operated  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  Red  Cross 
maintains  a  nurses’  club  and  operates  the  big  Hotel 
vietropole  as  a  convalescent  home  for  sick  soldiers 
seyond  Cannes,  at  Antibes,  the  Red  Cross  has  a 
plendid  convalescent  home  for  army  nurses  and  its 
•  omen  personnel.  Everything  that  can  add  to  the 
njoyment  of  the  guests  is  provided  for. 


.  Frorri  Cannes  there  are  innumerable  excursions.  It 
is  only  a  short  ride  by  trolley  to  the  lovely  old  town  of 
Antibes,  full  of  historic  interest.  The  streets  of  Antibes 
run  higgledy-piggledy  this  way  and  that,  and  they  are 
so  narrow  that  one  can  stand  in  the  middle  and  touch 
the  houses  on  either  side  by  merely  raising  one’s  arms. 
The  town  is  in  apparance  more  Italian  than  French, 
save  that  its  streets  are  spotlessly  clean.  Every  cobble¬ 
stone  looks  as  if  it  had  received  a  personal  scouring. 

The  doughboys  wander  through  the  town  at  will 
stopping  to  look  at  the  old  Roman  inscriptions  on  the 
walls  of  the  fort  and  the  church  or  buying  post  cards  or 
souvenirs  to  send  back  to  the  folks  at  home.  Usually 
a  group  of  kiddies  dance  attendance  upon  the  Yank. 
They  swarm  about  him  and  climb  all  over  him,  if  by 


Looking  down  on  Monte  Carlo  from  the  hills  back  of  it,  the  Museum  of  Oceanography,  which 
the  Prince  of  Monaco  has  established,  shown  on  the  right,  and  the  Prince’s  yacht  in  the  harbor 


wmam 
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chance  he  pauses  for  a  moment  searching  for  chewing  contrast  tr, 

their  vocabulary  but  it  is 
sufficient  for  all  pur¬ 
poses. 

b  p  in  the  mountains 
behind  Cannes  lies 
Grasse,  celebrated  for  its 
perfumery,  where  acres 
upon  acres  of  flowers  are 
grown  to  be  made  into 
perfume.  In  the  bay  of 
Cannes,  twenty  minutes 
away  are  the  Leri  ns 
Islands:  Sainte-Mar- 
guente  and  Saint- 
Id  o  n  o  r  a  t .  The  grim 
fortress  on  the  former 
contains  the  cell  of  Louis 
-Xl\  s  famous  anonym¬ 
ous  prisoner— the  Man 
In  the  Iron  Mask— who 
was  imprisoned  there  for 
seventeen  years.  On 
the  island  of  Saint- 
Honorat  is  a  monastery 
of  monks  of  the  Cister¬ 
cian  order.  It  is  an  odd 


PATIENT  MOTHER  EARTH 

'/  1  FI  F  earth  has  been  torn  to  pieces  by  man 
in  greed  and  lust;  the  soil  has  been 
ravaged  by  man  in  defense  of  his  home.  But 
-  1  nS  dormant  in  the  battlefields  were  the 
seeds  of  life;  and  the  Earth,  granted  but  a 
breathing  spell  of  Peace,  has  resumed 
,\er  J,ask  °f  feeding  the  world.  Over 

the  battlefields  of  Europe,  even  now,  the  grain 
is  starting  and  the  crops  are  growing.  The 
Cross  Machine  for  August  is  dedi- 
ni  i°fffoiher  Forth  and  her  abundant  and 
all-fulfilhng  care.  We  shall  have  an  article 

°j\  a  t0.  ihe  Soil  1,1  France.” 

Achmed  Abdullah  will  tell  of  agriculture  and 
its  share  in  rebuilding  the  Near  East.  Eictor 
Murdock,  a  member  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  will  give  a  vivid  description  of 
intensive  farming  in  China.  And  Freeman 
1  ilaen  will  show,  in  a  dramatic  and  appeal¬ 
ing  story  just  how  Mother  Earth  can 
save  a  man’s  soul  as  well  as  nourish  his  body. 


group  of  healthy,  sunburned 
and  chatting  gaily  with  the 
monks  in  their  sombre  garments. 

The  doughboy,  as  a 
rule,  does  not  waste  his 
opportunities.  He  is 
very  serious  about  seeing 
all  that  there  is  to  see. 
This  may  be  his  only 
chance  to  see  that  part  of 
the  world  and  he  is  go¬ 
ing  to  make  the  best  of 
it.  \\  hether  his  leave  be 
spent  at  Biarritz,  Aix- 
les-B  a  i  n  s  ,  Chamonix, 
Dinard,  or  on  the  Riviera, 
it  is  all  the  same.  He 
enjoys  himself  to  the 
fullest  extent  and  there 
is  very  little  that  he 
doesn’t  see;  and  he  and 
the  other  members  of  the 
Leave  Army  are  on 
the  go  from  morn  till 
night  with  scarcely  a 
pause. 

And  yet  I  have 
dared  to  call  this  busy- 
every-mmute  army  the 
Army  of  No  Occupation ! 


HHHIS  is  the  first  of  two  articles  on 
J-  Turkey  by  our  special  correspond¬ 
ent  whowent  toConstantinople  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 
Mr.  Chater  draws  a  graphic  picture  of 
the  people  who  acclaimed  their  con¬ 
querors  as  deliverers  from  centuries  of 
tyranny  and  misrule  that  have  no  equal 


The  Turkish  cemetery  at  Constantinople.  The  Turk  is  so  race-proud  that  he  puts  a 
representation  of  a  turban  on  his  tombstone  that  the  death  angel  may  not  mistake  him 


WHEN  I  came  up  the  Bosphorus  on  a  Greek 
destroyer,  after  the  armistice,  and  watched 
high-hilled  Constantinople  unveil  her  sky¬ 
line  of  mosques  and  minarets  through  the  haze,  she 
appeared  to  me  like  some  ancient  dream-city,  time- 
lessly  the  mistress  of  the  East.  But  one  cannot  be 
inside  Constantinople  for  many  days  without  dropping 
such  illusions,  and  1  find  that,  upon  departing  a  few 
weeks  later,  I  jotted  in  my  note  book:  “Constanti¬ 


nople — a  slum-metropolis,  crowned  by  superb  temples. 
The  Bosphorus — a  magnificent  harbor  that  would 
augur  the  presence  of  a  high  culture  instead  of  its 
existing  barbarism.  In  fact,  it  is  much  more  cheerful 
to  look  out  on  the  Bosphorus  than  in  and  around  its 
capital.” 

Of  course  the  Turk  is  incapable  of  seeing  his  metro¬ 
polis  under  any  but  the  aspect  under  which  I  first  saw 
it — that  is,  through  mists — the  illusive  mists  of  his 


Cross  the  Galaia  Bridge  to 
mosques,  and  minarets. 


St  a  m  boul — Co  nstantinople’s 
The  native  shops,  huddled 


native  quarter— and  you  are  among  latticed  windows 
together  in  poorly  cobbled  alleys,  are  but  dark  dives 


ancient  grandeur.  When  you  hint  to  a  Turk  that 
there  s  a  certain  peace  table  where  his  future  is  being 
discussed,  he  says  with  polite  hauteur:  “Monsieur  we 
have  ruled  here  for  five  centuries.  We  need,  I  admit 
a  ittle  reconstruction,  advice,  assistance,  but — we  have 
ru  ed  for  five  centuries.”  That,  and  not  how  he  has 
ruled,  is  the  pith  of  his  argument 

stme^fT  Wa'kc  thuOUgh  the  muddy>  declivitous 
of  oH  ^Petrf  °r  Stamboul,  one  senses  in  all  absence 
of  order  in  the  pell-mell  flow  of  vehicles  which  escape 
collision  only  thanks  to  Allah,  and  in  the  lagging 
oungmg  multitudes,  innocent  of  European  customs  a"s 
to  left  and  right— a  people  which  has  alwavs  drifted 
and  will  drift  eternally.  Tattered  mendicants  are 
een  everywhere,  plying  the  East’s  ancient  and  honor¬ 
able  profession.  These,  dressed  in  rotting  rags  or 

inm‘Kismer”  aP,’  ?tiS  Skinner as  the mendicant 
old  rh i  d  umply  rWhere-  Here  are  two  six-year- 
£  d  rb°y  and  girl~who  spread  sawdust  in  the 
middle  of  the  muddiest  pavement  available,  then  lie 

!  e  downward  and  remain  utterly  motionless  for 
ours  until  midnight,  should  the  piastres  not  flow 
in  fast  enough  At  cross-streets  there  stands  a  Turkish 

fnd  T  tr,'r  ing  h'S  baton’  which  is  striped  in  red 
and  white  like  a  barber’s  pole.  Telegraph  poles  are 

s.mHar'y  decorated  with  these,  the  Turkish  colors 
and  topped  by  the  star  and  "crescent.  Every  male 
pasgrby,  whether  Christian  or  Turk,  so  long  as  he  be 
n  Ottoman  subject,  wears  the  mandatory  fez.  Con¬ 
ceive  of  our  Government’s  imposing  on  all  citizens  the 
wcarng  o,  say,  a  skul,_cap  0Pr  a  ?ilk  taa'Sj 

cL  ]  AW°men  3re  distinguishable  from  Greeks 
Jews,  and  Armenians  by  the  veil  which  covers  their 

face’  Tut  CS  ^  ^  ^  at  timeS  falls  over  the 
'hnlh  m  ^eneraI  they  have  ceased  face-veiling, 

wmhrVentl°ifStl11  deCreCS  that  a  curtained-off 
aarem  be  reserved  for  them  on  street-cars  and  river- 


boats,  and  that  they  attend  only  movie-show  matinees 
from  which  men  are  excluded. 

You  do  not  know  what  street  you  are  on  because,  in 
this  city  of  one  and  a  quarter  million  people,  there  are 
practically  no  street  signs.  But  that  does  not  surprise 
you  when  you  learn  on  investigation  that  electricity 
and  the  telephone  have  been  here  for  only  six  years. 

.ce  armistice  non-Moslem  shopkeepers  have 
quietly  ignored  the  regulations  that  all  public  signs 
must  be  written  m  Turkish,  and  so  legends  in  Greek 
French,  and  English  line  the  windows,  advertising  * 
what  are,  for  the  main  part,  German  goods.  Teutonic 
cutlery,  paints,  dentifrice,  hardware,  camera  supplies 
sheet-music,  toys,  and  picture  postcards  flood  these 
shops,  whose  proprietors  are  just  now  conducting  what 
is  known  in  America  as  a  sacrifice-sale.  It  might  be 
advertised  as  follows: 

BANKRUPTCY  SALE 

On  account  of  Mr.  W.  Hohenzollern’s  recent 
failure  and  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  new  line 
of  goods,  this  entire  stock  must  be  sold  at  any 
sacrifice,  before  the  lifting  of  the  blockade3. 

Another  striking  feature  is  the  large  shop-display 

^  'lqUOrS  *"  3  CI'ty  which  one  would 
expect  to  find  poverty  stricken.  This  is  because,  when 

the  commandeering  edict  went  into  effect,  wine  stocks 

with  the^p7  h'dden  by  their  OWTlers  who  were  familiar 
with  the  Prussian  officer  and  his  ways 

Only  in  Pera-Constantinople’s  European  quarter¬ 
ed!  you  find  anything  resembling  sidewalks  or  gutters 
Stamboul  the  native  quarter-is  one  interminable’ 

whi?h  t  °n  '  maZG  °f  P°°rly  Cobbled  alIeys-  d°wn 
;iap  b,J,nckle  streams  of  rain  water  and  casual  sew- 

sme!kddl$tS  T  m°re  malodor  to  this  ^ty  of  a  hundred 
mells.  Stand  on  any  commanding  height,  and  in  vain 
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will  you  search  for  factory  chimneys.  For  there  are 
no  industries  here,  only  shopkeeping,  craft-work, 
porterage,  and  street-hawking.  Pera’s  dizzy,  step-cut 
descent  which  leads  to  the  Galata  Bridge  contains 
more  vendors  than  any  pushcart  street  in  New  York. 
A  big  basket  or  a  piece  of  board  laid  across  a  box — 
such  are  the  native  counters  from  which  an  endless 
variety  of  trifles  are  sold  by  armies  of  men,  women,  and 
children.  You  sense  a  city  which  is  almost  devoid  of 
stable  occupation. 

Cross  to  Stamboul,  and  at  once  you  are  in  the  region 
of  latticed  windows,  mosques,  and  minarets.  The 
houses  of  unpainted  clapboard  are  crazy  and  decayed, 
their  bottom  windows  iron-barred,  their  appearance 
rather  that  of  dingy  prisons.  The  native  shops, 
huddled  breathlessly  together,  are  little  more  than 
dark  “dives”  of  some  twelve  feet  square,  crammed  with 
stocks  of  vegetables,  cordage,  fineries,  metal  ware.  A 
herd  of  sheep  ambles  back  from  pasture,  momentarily 
cleaving  the  dense  crowd,  each  person  in  which  is 


either  buying  or  selling,  or  vociferating,  or  carrying 
home  a  fish,  a  cabbage,  a  loaf  of  bread.  Near  by  are 
planted  half  a  dozen  chairs  whose  occupants,  with 
their  feet  in  a  slough  of  mud,  are  patronizing  the  out- 
of-doors  barber-shop.  Thanks  to  the  fish-frying  which 
occurs  on  the  street  corners,  all  eviller  smells  are  lost 
in  Stamboul.  As  to  bread,  the  common  enough  sight 
of  a  dozen  adjacent  bread-stalls  in  one  tiny  space 
amid-street — all  of  them  thronged  with  purchasers — 
suggests  a  plenitude  of  food,  until  riper  experience 
informs  you  that  these  people  live  on  bread,  cheese, 
and  a  bit  of  fish.  The  small-sized  loaf — about  enough 
for  a  hungry  laborer’s  meal — costs  thirty  cents.  And 
how  the  Turkish  hamal,  or  porter,  carries  barrels, 
bureaus,  crates  of  live  chickens,  sideboards — anything 
short  of  an  office  safe — up  and  down  hill  on  his  should¬ 
ers,  with  only  such  simple  fare  to  sustain  him,  is  just 
one  more  enigma  of  the  mysterious  East.  One  sees  a  few 
pack-asses  and  dray-horses,  the  latter  being  invariably 
decked  with  strings  of  blue  beads.  The  “evil  eye,” 

which  does  such  an  enorm¬ 
ous  business  in  the  Orient, 
will  be  lured  to  observe 
these  beads  and  thus  over¬ 
look  the  animal — such  at 
least  is  the  pious  belief. 

Stroll  through  the  aston¬ 
ishingly  large  number  of 
beautiful  mosques  which 
crown  Stamboul’s  slum,  and 
you  at  once  discover  in  their 
sumptuousness  of  architec¬ 
ture,  emblazonments,  and 
rug-laid  floors,  that  the 
Turk’s  religious  emotions 
are  distinctly  luxurious. 
Here  is  no  awful  Gothic 
grayness  that  inspires  con¬ 
science-stricken  litanies,  but 
a  scene  which  needs  but  re¬ 
clining  houris  and  tinkling 
fountains  to  realize  the 
Moslem  Paradise.  It  is  only 
when  the  mue^in’s  tiny, 
white-clothed  figure  calls  to 
prayer  from  far  aloft  in  his 
sky-piercing  minaret,  that 
you  receive  in  his  wide-flung 
intonings  a  sudden,  cathol¬ 
icizing  sense  of  “God’s  in 
His  heaven,”  and  touch  the 
eternal  verities. 

If  the  Allied  forces  are 
rather  out  of  this  post-arm¬ 
istice  sketch,  perhaps  it  is 
because  their  occupation  of 


In  the  narrow  streets  of  Stam¬ 
boul;  the  latticed  windows 
of  the  harems  prevent  alien 
eyes  from  seeing  within 


Constantinople  has  been  so 
delightfully  inconspicuous. 

At  first  one  is  merely  aware 
of  some  sturdy  battleships 
lying  along  the  quay,  of 
destroyers  dotting  the  Bos¬ 
phorus,  of  various  Tommies 
and  poilus  buying  cheap 
jewelry  at  street  booths,  and 
that  is  about  all.  Then  by 
degrees  you  discover  that 
there  is  a  German  intern¬ 
ment  camp  on  one  of  the 
Bosphorus  islands,  that  the 
Goeben  lies  not  so  many 
miles  off,  flying  the  white 
flag,  and  that  there  are  at 
least  enough  Allied  troops 
about  to  make  a  handsome 
showing  when  Generals 
Allenby  and  Franchet  d’Es- 
perey  come  to  town — on 
which  recent  occasion  Pera 
turned  out  a  yelling  throng 
of  Ottoman  subject-peoples, 
waving  Allied  flags,  while 
across  in  Stamboul  the 
Turks  looked  the  other  way 
and  discussed  the  weather. 

Enter  the  Constantinople 
Club,  and  you  will  find  Brit¬ 
ish  officers  tea-drinking  in 
one  room  and  the  Turks 
card  -  playing  in  another, 
while  a  similar  tactful  ar¬ 
rangement  exists  at  meal¬ 
times.  Now  and  then  you 
hear  a  bit  of  news  —  that 
the  Allied  authorities  are 
investigating  the  enemy- 
owned  banks,  or  that  the 
Turkish  Government  will 

prosecute  those  “criminals”  who  were  implicated  in  the 
Armenian  massacres.  Such  are  the  little  straws  which 
show  you  that  somewhere  there  is  a  tide  of  affairs 

moving. 

Meanwhile,  business  as  usual — business  conducted 
with  floods  of  shoddy  paper  money — is  found  every¬ 
where  in  town.  You  are  solicited  to  part  with  this 
money  by  various  window-signs  which  announce 
“English  Bar,”  “Bon  Marche,”  “Liberty  Bierhaus,” 
Cafe  Washington,”  and — in  a  drugstore  window — 
“English  spocken,  American  understood.”  When  a 
bulging  wad  of  this  money  is  pushed  at  you  through 
the  paying  teller’s  window,  you  think  of  yourself  as  a 
Croesus,  until  you  make  a  few  small  purchases.  The 
business  of  paying  in  this  paper  money  for  some  fifty- 
cent  trifle  somewhat  resembles  dealing  a  poker  hand. 
Paying  for  so  costly  a  purchase  as  a  pair  of  shoes  more 
nearly  resembles  dealing  at  bridge.  Such  is  the  result 
of  a  depreciation  which  has  caused  the  Turkish  paper 
pound  to  fluctuate  between  one-third  and  one-twelfth 


A  barber  shop  in 
conditions  shown 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

the  streets  of  Constantinople.  The  unsanitary 
are  typical  of  all  forms  of  life  in  Stamboul 


of  its  face  value.  Bills  of  lower  denomination  are 
blank  on  the  back,  and  are  often  pencil-scrawled  with 
Tommy’s  sentiments,  ranging  from  his  desire  for  fe¬ 
male  society  to  some  frank  rather  than  constructive 
criticism  of  the  Bosphorus  metropolis.  Here  is  a  jingle 
which  I  discovered  on  the  back  of  a  5- piastre  note: 

A  pres  la  guerre  fin-ee 
Old  Blighty  will  suit  to  a  T 

The  Turk  on  his  tower  may  yell  by  the  hour, 

The  pips  may  parade  on  the  quay. 

Bye-bye  to  your  mud  and  your  mosques. 

Your  crazy  old  streets  and  kiosks — 

Oh,  I  don’t  care  a  cuss  who’s  the  Bosphorus  boss — 

A  pres  la  guerre  fin-ee! 

Perhaps  it  was  the  above,  together  with  what  1  had 
observed  of  Turkey,  that  set  me  thinking,  “Who  has 
been  the  real  boss  of  the  Bosphorus  during  the  war,  and 
why  has  he  made  so  execrable  a  job  of  it?”  And, 
further,  by  what  manner  of  bossism  has  Turkey’s  once 
great  empire,  based  on  three  continents  and  bordered 


by  half  a  dozen  seas,  gradually  thinned  itself  away  like 
a  whittled  stick?  To-day  the  final  remnant  of  Turkey 
in  Europe  is  about  double  the  size  of  New  Jersey  and 
about  equal  to  it  in  population;  while  the  area  of  Asiatic 
Turkey  is  double  that  of  our  nine  South  Atlantic  states, 
and  contains  one  and  a  half  times  their  population — a 
comparison  fairly  in  accordance  with  recent  Turkish 
estimates  which  claim  a  total  population  of  between 
nineteen  and  twenty  millions. 

These  peoples  represent  some  twenty-one  races  and 
ten  religious  creeds,  yet  it  is  not  so  much  toward  this 
heterogeneity  that  we  must  look  in  order  to  explain  the 
whittling-away  process  as  toward  that  past  master 
of  elegant  bossism,  the  Turk  himself.  For  four  cen¬ 
turies  he  has  indulged  in  his  coffee-sipping,  cigarette- 
whiffing  spaces  of  mental  vacuity,  known  in  the  ver¬ 
nacular  as  keif,  a  fair  translation  of  which  would  be 
pipe-dream.  For  four  centuries  he  has  idly  whittled 
his  stick,  content  to  spin  himself  tales  of  that  racial 
greatness  which  set  him  above  mankind’s  common 
sacrificial  effort.  And  to-day  he  finds  himself  staring 
blankly  at  a  dulled  knife  and  a  pile  of  shavings,  with 
Kismet’s  whirlwind  gathering  behind  the  horizon.  In 
short,  he  is  the  magnificent  Playboy  of  the  Eastern 
World. 

A  significant  light  is  thrown  upon  him  when  we  recall 
that  his  ancestors,  the  Tu-kuie  of  Chinese  inscriptions, 
were  a  race  of  predatory  nomads  who  swarmed  out  of 
Asia,  subdued  whatever  peoples  lay  in  their  path,  and 


passed  westward  without  having  constructed  or  inte¬ 
grated  anything.  Their  sole  talent  was  conquest,  as 
witness  the  vast  territories  under  their  rule  when  they 
settled  themselves  at  Constantinople  four  and  a  half 
centuries  ago.  And  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
successive  shrinkages  of  those  conguests,  and  the  obvi¬ 
ous  lesson  involved,  to-day’s  Turk  remains  but  a  thinly 
veneered  chip  of  the  old  Tu-kuie  block,  incapable  of 
integrating  himself  and  his  subject-peoples  as  a  nation. 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  To  him,  these  sub¬ 
ject-races  are  but  the  rayah,  or  herd,  provided  by  Allah 
to  build  his  houses,  make  his  roads,  stock  his  harems, 
while  he  himself  remains  their  master,  either  a  govern¬ 
ment  official,  a  tax  gatherer,  or  a  soldier.  In  fact,  he 
is  so  loath  to  be  confused  with  his  subject-races,  that 
when  he  dies  he  tops  his  monument  with  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  a  turban,  so  that  the  death  angel  may  not 
make  the  hideous  mistake  of  snatching  him  up  to  the 
rayah  heaven. 


The  British  troops 
entering  Constanti¬ 
nople  in  triumph, 
November,  igi8,  an 
event  to  gladden  those 
who  lived  through  the 
dark  hours  of  Gallip¬ 
oli.  A  Turk  of  the 
city  type  at  the  right 
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have  had  no  other  than  mosque-school  education  until 
within  the  past  few  years. 

The  common  soldier  is  a  case  in  point.  This 
wretchedly  clad  man,  who  received  daily  but  one  small, 
black  loaf,  a  tin  of  evil-smelling  soup,  and  a  few  rarely 
materializing  cents  of  pay,  has  yet  an  amazing  war 
record  of  courage,  fidelity,  and  endurance.  “They 
bury  us  before  we’re  dead,”  is  the  burden  of  his  cheerful 
trench  song,  aimed  at  a  scandalous  army  maladmin¬ 
istration.  Turkey  has  lost  a  good  half  of  her  three 
million  soldiers — losses  in  which  deaths  due  to  ill- 
feeding,  exposure,  and  lack  of  medical  service  contribute 
an  appalling  proportion.  You  see  no  walking  convales¬ 
cents  in  Constantinople,  as  you  do  in  other  capitals — 
a  fact  which  speaks  volumes. 

As  for  Turkey’s  non-Moslem  soldiers,  their  few 
months  of  army  regime — that  is,  before  they  had  been 
reformed  into  labor  battalions — were  not  pleasant  ones. 
Prussian  army  methods,  and  worse,  prevailed.  An 
American  woman,  living  near  a  house  where  Armenian 
and  Greek  troops  were  billeted,  was  often  awakened 
at  night  by  cries  and  groans  which,  as  she  discovered, 
came  from  these  men,  who  were  being  beaten.  Upon 
her  appealing  to  the  Turkish  officer  in  charge,  he 
explained:  “They  are  going  to  the  front  to-morrow, 
and  we  are  illustrating  just  what  will  happen  if  they 
show  signs  of  deserting.  We  intend  to  stop  desertions.” 


In  all  this  I  have  been  speaking  of  the  Turkish  ruling 
class,  the  class  that  has  ruined  its  country.  It  would 
perhaps  be  truer  to  say  that  a  people  can  achieve  no 
better  government  than  the  level  of  its  education  can 
enforce,  than  to  say  that  a  people  deserves  no  better 
government  than  it  has. 

Rashly  to  generalize,  the  working-class  Turk  is  a 
sober,  kindly,  gentle-natured  chap,  capable  of  a  sur¬ 
prising  amount  of  emotion  and  refinement — a  good 
deal  of  a  big  child,  he  will  weep  at  the  sound  of  the 
Koran  being  chanted,  although  he  comprehends  not  a 
syllable  of  its  Arabic  words.  He  will  preserve  a  dog¬ 
like  loyalty  to  his  class-leaders,  no  matter  how  bad  they 
are,  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  Negro  body-servant 
of  ante-bellum  days  loved  his  ofttimes  dissolute  and 
dashing  young  master.  The  Turkish  masses  have  been 
used  to  a  ruling  class  for  over  four  centuries,  and  they 


The  Turkish  women 
a  re  distinguishable 
from  the  alien  races, 
by  the  veil  which  cov¬ 
ers  the  hair  and  at 
times  falls  over  the 
face.  At  the  left  is 
a  peddler  of  soft 
drinks  and  lemonade 
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But  this  is  somewhat  of  an  aside.  The  result  of 
the  Turk’s  having  constituted  himself  among  his 
subject-peoples  as  a  kind  of  occupying  army,  a  caste  of 
superior  beings  who  would  scorn  England’s  title  “a 
nation  of  shopkeepers,”  has  been  that,  beyond  an 
army  and  government,  he  owns  absolutely  nothing. 
Commerce,  shipping,  finance — yes,  and  the  very  shops 
and  hotels  of  his  capital — are  well  nigh  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  have  developed  from  subject- 
races  into  competitive  peoples.  The  Jews  and  Armen¬ 
ians  run  a  close  race  as  keen  traders  and,  as  we  know, 
when  Greek  meets  Greek  they  start  a  restaurant! 
The  Turk’s  representation  in  the  professions,  moreover, 
is  almost  nil,  as  witness  the  great  preponderance  of 
Armenian  and  Greek  army  doctors.  He  has  no  arts,  no 
national  drama.  His  few  theatres  are  peopled  by 
ray  ah  troupes,  who  act  European  pieces  in  Greek  or 
French.  In  fact,  the  Turk  has  side-stepped  the  dignity 
of  labor  for  so  long  that  he  has  become  a  mere  parasite. 

It  is  obvious  that  so  heterogeneously  peopled  a  state, 
based  on  a  caste  system  and  headed  by  drones,  could 
only  be  made  to  cohere  by  consummate  guile  or  frank 
force.  Abdul  Hamid  essayed  a  Machiavellian  policy 
whereunder  an  enormous  spy  system  developed  and 
suspicion  stalked  everywhere.  It  is- still  related  how 
his  officials  confiscated  a  box  of  toy  soldiers — supposed 
to  be  equipment  models  of  some  revolutionary  army — 
and  deleted  from  an  importation  of  chemistry  books 


each  repetition  of  “  H20”  which  the  chief  of  the 
Intelligence  (!)  Bureau  ingeniously  interpreted  as  mean¬ 
ing  “Hamid  the  Second  equals  zero.”  As  for  the 
British  machinery  firm  that  shipped  over  several  large 
packing  cases,  it  is  no  w:onder  that  its  consignment 
was  returned  unopened  when  the  accompanying  adver¬ 
tising  matter  was  found  to  contain  the  damning 
phrase,  “.  .  .  .  capable  of  creating  two  hundred 

revolutions  per  minute.” 

Actual  revolution  came  at  last,  however,  with  the 
Young  Turks  of  1908.  But  these  youthful  idealists 
were  soon  swallowed  up  in  a  cynical  executivism  which, 
perceiving  that  liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality  would 
prove  the  deathknell  of  the  Turk’s  hegemony  over  his 
subject-races,  substituted  the  diametrically  opposed 
principle  of  Pan-Turkism — a  forcible  fusing  of  all 
Ottoman  peoples,  who  must  live  under  one  culture  and 
speak  one  tongue.  Thus,  Pan-Germanism  became  the 
parent  of  Pan-Turkism;  and  indeed,  as  between  these 
two  countries,  one  finds  the  curious  parallels  of  a 
dominant  military  tradition,  a  caste  hegemony,  and 
rulers  who  base  their  sovereignship  on  divine  revelation. 
No  wonder  that  Prussianism  and  Islamism  embrace — 
at  least,  officially!  “You  must  understand  that  this 
country  is  not  for  Christians,”  solemnly  announced  the 
chief  of  a  certain  Turkish  hospital,  when  declining 
the  services  of  an  Armenian  trained  nurse.  “It  is  for 
Turks,  it  is  for  Germans;  but  it  is  not  for  Christians.” 


By  Ralph  Bergengren 
Decoration  by 
Maginel  Wright  Enright 


AFTER  we’ve  had  a  party 
And  everyone  is  gone, 

How  big  and  empty  seems  the  house! 
How  lonely  looks  the  lawn! 

How  long  ago  since  breakfast! 

How  far  away  to  bed! 

And  Oh,  how  strange  the  voices 
When  anything  is  said! 

For  grown-up  folks  are  funny. 

They  never  seem  to  know 
How  gay  it  is  when  people  come, 

How  solemn  when  they  go. 

Perhaps  they  feel  it  just  the  same. 
And  when  a  party’s  through 
They  make  believe  they  do  not  care, 
The  way  I  try  to  do. 


T  H  R  I 
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Told  by  the  Boys  Themselves 

Illustrated  by  F.  R.  Gruger 


EDITOR’S  NOTE — To  the  men  who  fight 
them,  wars  and  campaigns  have  a  habit 
of  looking  quite  different  from  the  published 
accounts.  How  did  the  gigantic  conflict 
just  over  really  appear  to  the  two  million 
Yanks  who  fought  in  it? 

In  order  to  find  out  we  inserted  last  Janu¬ 
ary  in  Paris  in  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  that 
journalistic  wonder  of  the  American  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Force,  a  series  of  advertisements 
asking  the  boys  to  tell  us  just  exactly  what 
had  happened  to  them  since  they  had  arriv.ed 
in  Europe.  No  fine  writing,  no  literary  gems 
— just  plain  unvarnished  facts,  experiences 
they  would  never  forget. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  carried  our  appeal  to 
more  than  six  hundred  thousand  soldiers  scat¬ 
tered  all  the  way  from  the  Bordeaux  docks 
and  the  Brest  “cootie”  stations  to  the  storied 
valleys  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine.  And 
the  doughboy  took  up  his  pencil  and  went 
to  it! 

Grave  and  gay,  tragic  and  ridiculous,  type¬ 
written,  in  ink  and  in  pencil,  the  answers 
poured  into  the  Hotel  Regina  in  Paris — a 
veritable  human  Saga  of  the  Great  War. 
They  gave  an  impression  of  youth  and  humor, 
of  courage  and  self  sacrifice  that  is  unforget- 
able.  Almost  pathetic  was  the  reiteration  of 
the  phrase  “Safe  for  Democracy”  in  those 
letters  from  Kentucky  mountaineers  and  Ore¬ 
gon  woodsmen,  from  Chicago  gunmen  and 
denizens  of  New  York’s  East  Side.  Universal 
was  the  impression  of  the  everlasting,  eternal 
mud;  of  the  “Rest  Camps”  where  no  one 
ever  found  any  rest;  of  the  small  French 
freight  cars  which  served  as  their  Pullmans 
labelled  cabalistically,  “  Homines  40,  Chevaux 
8”;  and  of  that  companion  but  not  friend  of 
the  doughboy,  the  cootie! 

Outstanding,  however,  and  to  the  eternal 
honor  of  America  was  the  “Never  Say  Die” 
character,  the  unquenchable  spirit  and  ever¬ 
lasting  “punch”  which  those  letters  revealed 
— a  spirit  that  took  count  of  nothing  save  the 
goal  to  be  gained  and  that  explains  a  thousand 
Argonnes  and  Chateau-Thierrys  of  which  the 
world  will  never  know. 

Just  to  read  the  few  of  those  that  we 
have  selected  will  make  you  proud  that  you 
are  an  American. 


THROUGH  A  RAIN  OF  STEEL 


AFTER  a  long  march  from  Alsace-Lorraine  to  the  Argonne 
Forest,  I  took  a  detail  of  men  as  mounted  couriers 
to  deliver  messages  to  our  men  who  were  fighting  up  at  the 
front.  Captain  Morgan  and  I  established  an  advance  message 
centre  in  a  German  dugout  in  the  woods.  The  messages  were  given 
to  us  to  be  delivered  to  the  different  organizations.  On  October 
12,  so  many  orders  came  for  us  to  deliver  that  all  of  my  men  were 
on  different  errands  except  the  captain  and  myself. 

He  said  to  me,  “Sergeant  Brown,  take  this  message 


“ The  M .  P.  said  to  put  on  my 
gas  mask  and  take  the  left  trail” 


Told  by  the  Boys  Themselves 
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to  Battalion  Headquarters  of  the  328th  Infantry.  This 
is  an  important  message  and  it  must  be  delivered  at 
once;  as  there  is  no  one  else  you  will  have  to  go.” 

I  took  the  message,  saddled  my  mount,  and  galloped 
off.  The  night  was  rainy  with  a  heavy  mist.  I  came 
to  a  place  where  the  trails  crossed.  There  stood  an 
M.  P.  I  stopped  my  horse  and  asked  him  how  far  the 
place  where  1  was  to  go  was  from  there.  The  M.  P. 
said  to  put  on  my  gas  mask  and  take  the  trail  to  the  left 
toward  Battalion  Headquarters. 

Then  I  came  in  range  of  the  shell  fire.  The  shells 
began  falling  right  and  left.  Suddenly  someone 
shouted.  It  was  another  M.  P.  Said  he,  ‘‘Do  you 
know  where  you  are  going?”  I  told  him  I  did  and 
stated  my  business.  “Well,”  he  replied,  “you  can’t 
go  no  further  on  your  horse.  Leave  him  with  me.” 
This  I  did.  The  shells  were  falling  quite  rapidly  and 
I’ll  admit  I  was  scared,  so  I  told  him  that  if  I  didn’t 
return  by  morning  to  take  my  horse  back  and  tell  the 
captain  that  1  was  on  my  way  to  Berlin.  I  took  up  my 
journey  again.  After  I  had  gone  several  hundred 
yards,  1  began  to  get  uneasy,  fearing  that  I  had  passed 
by  Headquarters. 

By  this  time  the  bullets  from  the  machine  guns  were 
peppering  against  the  trees  and  bushes  just  in  my  face, 
so  I  dropped  on  my  hands  and  knees.  A  few  hundred 
yards  further  on  I  came  to  Headquarters.  The  major 
was  surprised  to  see  me.  “How  did  you  get  here,” 
he  asked.  “  Didn’t  you  know  that  the  Germans  were 
trying  to  unload  an  ammunition  dump  on  us  to-night.” 
I  asked  him  to  sign  the  order  and  let  me  go.  He  said, 
‘‘You  can’t  possibly  go  back  until  the  barrage  is  over.” 


But  orders  are  orders  and  I  had  to  go  back  and  report 
whether  the  order  had  been  delivered  or  not.  So  I 
proceeded  to  start  back  on  my  hands  and  knees  from 
the  dugout.  I  hesitated  and  thought  of  what  the  major 
told  me.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  made  a 
mistake;  they  were  trying  to  send  over  an  ammunition 
factory  instead  of  a  dump. 

I  went  back  with  no  guide  but  a  small  wire  which 
was  put  down  on  the  ground  for  such  purposes.  About 
half  way  back  the  wire  had  been  cut  by  a  big 
shell.  I  groped  around  for  a  while,  but  could  not  find 
the  other  end  of  the  guide  wire  anywhere.  While  ma- 
neuvring  around  I  found  a  big  shell  hole.  In  it  I  saw  three 
of  my  comrades,  so  I  crawled  in  between  them  for  pro¬ 
tection.  Nothing  was  said  for  a  long  time.  After 
a  while  I  thought  I  would  get  some  information  from 
them,  so  I  started  to  ask  questions.  But  I  could  get 
no  reply  from  them.  Finally  I  touched  their  hands. 
They  were  all  dead! 

While  I  was  sitting  quietly  in  this  hole  I  heard  some 
one  coming.  I  was  afraid  to  cry  out  for  I  did  not  know 
who  it  was.  Suddenly  a  voice  said,  “  I  wonder  whether 
Brown  ever  got  to  this  place  or  not.  I’m  lost;  can't 
find  Headquarters.” 

I  spoke  up,  “  Is  that  you,  Jack?” 

It  was  he — a  fellow  courier.  He  had  hold  of  one 
end  of  the  wire  and  1  the  other,  so  we  connected 
the  wire  and  passed  each  other.  He  delivered  his 
orders  on  the  loose  end,  and  I  found  my  horse  on  the 
other  end. 

You  may  be  sure  I  thanked  my  God  for  letting  me 
through  the  rain  of  steel. 


KEEPING  THE  HUNS  ON  THE  JUMP 


WHEN  the  war  started  I  enlisted,  and  in  March 
1  found  a  chance  to  volunteer  in  a  replacement 
detachment  that  was  leaving  for  France.  I 
was  assigned  to  Battery  E  of  the  44th  Artillery,  C.  A.  C., 
and  it  wasn’t  long  before  the  outfit  was  on  the  front 
but  in  a  quiet  sector.  Once  in  a  while  Fritz  would  toss 
over  a  few,  but  they  never  landed  close  enough  to  think 
about  them.  1  will  never  forget  the  first  shell  1  ever 
heard.  We  were  working  around  the  gun  pit,  digging 
powder  magazines  and  policing  up  (the  new  recruit  is 
always  lucky  enough  to  draw  this  job),  when  I  heard 
a  strange  wheezing,  whistling  sound.  At  that  moment 
1  was  just  outside  of  the  camouflaged  pit.  I  straight¬ 
ened  up.  My  movement  was  followed  by  the  rest  of 
the  recruits.  Whe-e-e-e-e-e-z-z-z  came  the  sound 
through  the  air.  Slow!}',  very  slowly,  my  bodv  began 
to  bend,  my  neck  was  drawing  farther  and  farther  down 
into  the  collar  of  my  coat.  B-A-N-G!!!  1  gave  one 

jump  and  sought  shelter — where? — under  the  wire 
camouflage!  That  is  foolishness  of  the  mind.  Even 
after  I  had  heard  these  shells  for  more  than  six  months, 
after  I  had  seen  the  way  the  shrapnel  tears  and  maims, 
I  always  feel  safer  if  I  am  under  cover  even  if  it  is  only 
a  bit  of  wire  camouflage. 

It  was  rumored  that  the  Germans  were  soon  to  launch 
a  huge  new  attack.  On  the  twelfth  of  July,  our  cap¬ 


tain  gathered  us  together  and  spoke  to  us.  He  explained 
our  position  and  our  part  in  the  huge  defense;  we  must 
be  prepared  for  anything.  Then  he  read  to  us  the 
words  of  that  wonderful  soldier,  General  Gouraud, 
commander  of  the  Fourth  French  Armv,  to  which  we 
were  attached.  His  words  will  go  down  into  historv, 
the  words  of  a  man  modest  and  quiet,  yet  speaking 
with  a  force  that  commands  confidence: 

“To  the  French  and  American  Soldiers  of  the  Fourth 
Army: 

“The  attack  may  come  any  minute.  No  defensive 
battle  has  ever  been  started  under  more  favorable  con¬ 
ditions.  We  have  been  warned  and  we’are  watching. 
We  are  plentifully  reenforced  in  infantry  and  artillery. 
You  will  fight  on  ground  which  your  hard  labors  have 
transformed  into  a  powerful  fortress,  a  fortress  that 
will  be  unconquerable  if  all  the  passages  are  well 
guarded. 

“The  bombardment  will  be  terrible.  You  must 
sustain  it  without  yielding.  The  attack  will  be  power¬ 
ful  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  gas,  and  smoke.  But  your  posi¬ 
tion  and  means  of  defense  are  formidable  and  you  fiave 
the  courage  of  free  men. 

“No  man  must  look  behind  him,  no  one  must  give 
way  one  step.  Each  man  must  have  only  one  thought 
in  his  mind:  To  kill,  to  kill!  to  kill  many,  to  kill  until 
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sufficient  have  been  killed  and  that  is  why  your  general 
says  to  you,  ‘You  will  brave  this  assault  and  it  will  be 
a  day  of  glory !  ’ 

(Signed:)  Gouraud.” 

This  made  a  great  impression  on  us.  At  that  mo¬ 
ment  a  whole  army  could  not  have  broken  through. 
The  captain  then  picked  fourteen  men  from  the  ranks. 
“  In  case,”  he  said;  “if  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  the  Huns 
break  through,  it  will  be  your  duty  to  hitch  the  guns 
to  the  tractors  and  accompany  them  when  they  pull 
out.  The  rest  of  the  battery  will  advance  in  front  of 
our  position  with  fixed  bayonets  and  their  ammunition, 
and  attempt  to  delay  the  Huns  until  the  guns  are  safely 
over  the  hill.” 

Those  were  our  orders.  We  were  now  anxious  to 
start,  to  keep  those  confounded  Huns  from  breaking 
through.  Two  more  days  passed  quietly  by.  Then — 
on  July  14th,  at  eleven  o’clock — we  heard  the  sound  of 
“call  to  arms.”  We  awoke  from  our  sleep  in  a  literal 
inferno  of  noise,  flashes,  and  arose  quietly.  The  air 
was  split  by  the  terrific  rumble  of  artillery;  it  sounded 
like  a  drummer  rolling  on  his  drum.  The  night  was  lit 
up  by  the  innumerable  flashes  of  light  in  all  direction. 
The  fifth  German  offensive  had  begun.  In  a  twinkling 
the  guns  were  manned  and  our  four  “big  boys”  began 
their  accompaniment  to  this  grand  concert. 

All  night  long  the  gun  crew  worked,  incessantly 
ramming  home  the  heavy  projectiles.  It  was  not  more 
than  an  hour  after  we  began  that  the  klaxons  sounded 
“Gas!”  For  an  instant  we  stopped  to  put  on  our  gas 
masks.  There  in  the  dark  we  carried  those  “iron- 
rations,”  sweating  from  every  pore,  the  sweat  blinding 
us  in  our  gas  masks.  The  shells  were  falling  close  now. 
We  could  hear  them  whistling  just  over  our  heads  and 
exploding  with  their  nerve-racking  “B-A-N-G!”  in  the 
field  behind  us.  Here  and  there  a  man  would  catch  a 
piece  of  flying  shrapnel,  but  luckily  no  wound  was  very 
serious. 

ABOUT  three  o’clock  word  was  received  in  the 
Battery  Commander’s  station  that  a  division  of 
German  cavalry  was  preparing  to  charge  from  a  strip  of 
wood  directly  in  front  of  us.  Every  gun  in  the  vicinity 
w'as  trained  on  this  spot.  Each  gun  waited  the  word  to 
fire.  Sixty-four  heavy  field  pieces,  their  noses  pointing 
in  the  air,  waited  the  word  to  burst  forth.  From  way 
back  in  the  Divisional  P.  G.  came  the  order  to  “Stand 
by!”  A  moment  passed!  Then,  “Fire!”  Sixty-four  pro¬ 
jectiles  landed  in  that  wood  simultaneously  among  that 
thickly  packed  mass  of  horses  and  men.  In  another 
instant,  sixty-four  more  arrived.  For  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  these  guns  mercilessly  tore  that  wood  apart.  That 
German  cavalry  never  made  its  charge!  It  was  that 
coup  de  main  that  saved  our  little  sector. 

Around  seven  o’clock  the  firing  let  up  a  bit.  Gas 
had  disappeared  and  we  removed  our  masks.  The 
shells  were  still  coming  over  but  we  paid  no  attention 
to  them.  We  had  stood  the  night’s  test.  We  were 
ready  now  for  anything.  No  one  had  to  tell  us  the 
Germans  had  been  repulsed — we  knew  it!  Fritzie  was 
a  “gona  boy.”  At  noon  we  stopped  firing  and  looked 


over  the  country.  Then  and  only  then  did  we  realize 
just  how  much  steel  had  been  hurled  at  us.  All  around 
us  were  shell  craters,  a  projectile  had  hit  in  our  powder 
magazine  but,  thank  God,  it  was  a  dud.  Only  ten  of 
our  men  had  been  hit  and  not  one  was  in  serious  condi¬ 
tion.  There  in  the  warm  sunlight  we  saw  hundreds 
of  planes  circling  overhead  like  protecting  eagles 
watching  for  our  safety.  We  fired  off  and  on  for  three 
days  and  then  we  quit.  There  was  a  reason — we  were 
“out  of  range.”  After  a  day  of  rest,  we  dug  out  our 
platforms  and  moved. 

OUR  new  positions  were  to  be  in  Champagne  near  the 
little  town  of  Bacconnes.  I  was  with  the  Battery 
Commander’s  station,  and  with  the  signal  detail  we 
went  ahead  to  set  up  our  station  and  run  the  telephone 
lines.  Our  truck  was  loaded  to  the  top  and  the  six  of 
us  perched  on  the  material,  holding  on  as  best  we  could. 
Our  route  lay  through  the  town  of  Suippes.  As  we 
approached  the  city,  I  noticed  numerous  rockets  being 
sent  up  from  the  direction  of  the  front.  They  wrere  sent 
up  in  groups  of  two,  three  groups  at  a  time.  This  is 
the  signal  of  “Enemy  airplane  overhead!”  I  could 
plainly  hear  the  hollow  “rhu-u,  rhu-u”  of  a  heavy 
Fritzie  bomber  and  I  knew  that  there  were  more  than 
one  up  there.  We  were  running  on  a  road  that  was 
lined  on  both  sides  with  trees,  and  their  branches  inter¬ 
laced  overhead.  The  night  was  dark,  so  I  remarked 
to  my  buddie,  “He  won’t  be  able  to  see  us;  we’re 
camouflaged  in  great  shape!” 

We  now  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  the  trees 
giving  way  to  the  scattered  buildings.  As  we  entered 
the  town  we  noticed  it  was  entirely  deserted.  The 
rumbling  of  our  truck  sounded  like  a  marble  rattling 
in  an  empty  shell.  At  one  of  the  street  corners  we  saw 
two  Frenchmen  in  uniform.  Stopping  the  truck  we 
asked  them.  “Are  we  on  the  right  road  to  Bacconnes?” 
After  we  had  received  their  “Out,  oui,”  we  thanked 
them  and  started  on.  No  sooner  had  we  moved  away 
from  the  corner  when,  B-A-N-G!  The  Boches  were 
bombing  us!  The  bomb  fell  just  where  the  truck  had 
stood  a  moment  before;  it  blew  the  two  Frenchmen 
to  atoms.  In  an  instant  B-A-N-G!  Another  bomb 
dropped  about  twenty  feet  behind  the  truck.  The 
driver  jammed  on  his  brakes  and  the  truck  stopped 
dead.  We  all  jumped!  At  this  instant  B-A-M!  the 
third  bomb  dropped  just  in  front  of  the  truck.  As  we 
hit  the  ground  I  heard  one  of  the  boys  mutter,  “Ouch,” 
and  stumble,  but  get  immediately  to  his  feet.  Another 
whispered,  “  I ’m  hit !  ”  1  felt  a  stinging  sensation  in  my 

right  leg. 

We  took  shelter  for  a  moment  in  an  open  doorway. 
The  force  of  the  bombs  had  loosened  the  roof  of  the 
building  and  plaster  and  dust  fell  all  over  us.  The 
engine  of  the  truck  was  still  running  and  there  were 
other  Boches  overhead.  We  quickly  decided  to  get 
away  from  there;  skirting  along  the  walls  of  the  build¬ 
ings,  keeping  out  of  the  whitened  street,  we  came  to  a 
courtyard  and  there  we  stopped.  As  we  stopped  one  of 
the  boys  collapsed  and  fell  on  the  stone  pavement.  He 
had  been  hit  in  the  arm  and  his  heel  had  been  torn  away 
by  a  piece  of  shrapnel.  Another  fellow  was  hit  behind 


“ There  in  the  dark  we  carried  those  ‘iron 
rations’  sweating  from  every  pore,  the 
sweat  Minding  us  in  our  gas  masks”- 
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the  knee.  My  leg  did  not  trouble  me  so  I  knew  that  I 
was  all  right.  With  our  first  aid  packs,  there  in  the 
dark  we  ministered  first  aid  to  the  boy  on  the  ground. 
After  we  completed  this  the  corporal  of  the  signal  detail 
picked  him  up  and  carried  him  to  the  corner  while  I 
went  in  search  of  an  ambulance.  I  stopped  one  (there 
were  enough  in  the  town  that  night);  and  the  four  of  us 
got  in.  My,  but  that  man  could  drive;  he  scarcely 
touched  the  ground!  I  would  swear  that  he  was  going 
seventy  miles  an  hour.  When  we  reached  the  hospital, 
the  corporal,  ignoring  the  attendants,  carried  the  boy 
into  the  room.  He  was  taken  into  the  operating  room 
immediately.  While  we  were  waiting,  the  corporal 
stepped  over  under  a  light,  placed  his  hand  in  his  blouse, 
and  drew  it  out.  It  was  covered  with  blood! 

“Why,”  I  exclaimed,  “you’re wounded!” 

“Oh,”  he  said,  “’tain’t  much!” 

No,  it  was  not  much.  Only  a  shrapnel  hole  in  his 
breast  that  had  broken  two  of  his  ribs.  No,  it  was  not 
much !  He  hadn’t  even  spoken  of  it  and  he  had  carried 
a  comrade  who  was  also  hit.  I’ll  say  here  that  1  made 
sure  the  authorities  heard  of  it.  He  now  wears  a 
Croix  de  Guerre. 

A  little  iodine  fixed  me  up.  A  ball  had  pierced  my 
leggings,  trousers,  and  socks  and  then  just  chipped  off 
an  atom  of  flesh.  The  ambulance  was  returning  to  the 
city,  so  I  decided  to  go  back  to  the  other  fellows.  I 
found  them  where  I  had  left  them  and  together  we  went 
back  to  the  truck. 

The  first  of  September  found  us  again  on  the  move. 
Our  destination  this  time  was  St.  Mihiel.  The  at¬ 
tack  began  at  one  o’clock  on  the  12th  of  September  in  a 
torrent  of  rain.  The  rain  pelted  down  unceasingly  and 
our  boys  were  soaked  through  and  through,  waiting 
for  the  word  to  start.  At  one  o’clock  the  attack  began 
with  the  artillery  bombardment.  The  rain  did  not 
let  up  one  particle.  The  men,  a  mass  of  mud  from  head 
to  foot,  begrimed  with  the  smoke  of  bursting  powder, 
taxed  to  the  uttermost  in  carrying  those  heavy  pro¬ 
jectiles  through  mud  that  was  thigh  deep,  worked 


on  silently  and  efficiently.  At  five  o’clock  we  stopped 
firing — and  the  infantry  “went  over,”  keeping  close 
on  the  heels  of  the  innumerable  tanks  that  sprang  forth 
from  nowhere.  At  nine  o’clock  we  were  already  “out 
of  range,”  St.  Mihiel  was  won,  and  not  one  shot  from 
the  enemy  came  in  our  direction. 

One  little  incident  of  St.  Mihiel  that  I  shall  always 
remember  is  the  conversation  of  two  of  my  buddies  who 
were  sent  after  a  reserve  supply  of  fuses.  The  night, 
as  I  said,  was  pitch  dark  and  the  fog  and  rain  hid  every¬ 
thing  from  sight.  The  boys  could  not  see  a  step  in  front 
of  them  but  trusted  to  their  sense  of  touch.  In  drag¬ 
ging  themselves  through  the  oozing  mud  they  became 
separated. 

“Hey,  Bill,”  says  Jack,  “where  are  ye?” 

“  I’m  here,”  says  Bill. 

“Where’s  here?”  says  his  buddie. 

“How  in  the  blankety  blank  d’ye  think  I  know?” 
answered  the  disgusted  Bill. 

There  was  to  be  a  local  raid  on  the  morning  of  the 
11th  of  November,  and  the  artillery  preparation  had 
been  going  on  all  through  the  night.  At  seven  o’clock 
the  infantry  started  over.  They  gained  about  five 
kilometers  when  the  news  of  the  armistice  reached  them. 
We  were  still  throwing  our  barrage  over  them  when 
a  courier,  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  splashing  mud, 
stumbled  into  our  B.  C.  He  saluted  and  handed  an 
order  to  our  captain.  Its  contents  were:— 

“Hostilities  will  cease  to-day  at  eleven  o’clock. 
No  man  will  leave  his  position  or  hold  any  intercourse 
whatsoever  with  the  enemy.” 

The  guns  were  loaded!  They  must  be  fired!  Word 
of  the  armistice  was  sent  to  the  guns.  Then  the  order, 
“Battery,  stand  by!”  was  given.  There  was  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  quietness,  the  muscles  in  every  man  were 
strained.  “  Battery,  fire!”  With  a  cheer  that  even  the 
explosions  of  four  guns  could  not  drown,  Battery  E  put 
over  its  last  shot  of  the  war. 

Corporal  Harry  A.  Hoffman 

Battery  E,  44th  Artillery,  C.  A.  C. 


A  LITTLE  CHILD  SHALL  LEAD  THEM 


y  dear  Sister: 

I  believe  1  wrote  you  about  the  French  boy  that 
we  have  with  the  Battery.  He  lost  all  his  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  war  on  the  border  of  Belgium,  so  we  got  per¬ 
mission  to  take  and  bring  him  up  with  us,  and  when  we 
get  home  our  captain  is  going  to  adopt  him.  He  sure 
is  some  kid;  he  is  as  happy  with  us  as  a  baby  with  a 
new  rattle. 

You  remember  big  Joe  I  wrote  you  about?  The  lad 
that  was  a  gunman  in  the  tenderloin  in  Chicago  and 
spent  the  best  of  his  young  days  in  jail,  that  was 
sent  to  us  with  the  first  draft  that  came  over? 

Well,  Joe  has  been  in  the  guard  house  for  going 
against  regulations  more  times  than  a  Hun  sniper  ever 
fired  a  rifle.  J oe  was  as  good  a  fighter  as  any  man  would 
want  to  go  over  the  top  with,  a  man  who  did  not  fear 


man  or  beast.  But  he  would  break  out  just  as  soon  as 
we  got  relieved  and  went  to  the  rear  for  a  rest.  He’d 
go  away  and  stay  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time,  and 
the  first  man  to  ask  him  where  he  was  had  a  fight  on  his 
hands. 

Our  captain  was  going  to  have  him  transferred  when 
the  kid  showed  up,  and  would  you  believe  it,  the  minute 
Joe  saw  him  his  attitude  changed  completely. 

It  seems  he  had  sort  of  adopted  a  kid  in  the  States 
that  sold  papers  and  lived  at  the  Newsboys’  Home. 
Joe  and  that  boy  back  there  in  Chicago  got  to  be  great 
pals.  One  day,  trying  to  make  a  sale,  the  kid  jumped  on 
a  car  and  in  getting  off  fell  under  a  big  truck  and  was 
killed.  When  they  laid  him  away,  it  kind  of  broke  Joe 
up.  He  told  me  when  he  saw  the  French  kid  it  made 
him  think  of  his  little  pal.  We  call  the  boy  Joe,  and 


“  Joe  got  on  one  of  the  horses,  tied  his  handkerchief  over 
his  month,  took  the  kid,  and  made  for  the  open  road’’ 


where  one  goes  the  other  goes  with  him.  You  never 
saw  such  a  proud  soldier  as  Joe  and  our  boy.  That  kid 
sure  has  made  a  man  of  him. 

One  night  at  Soissons  we  tried  to  make  the  road  back 
to  our  spare  line  with  the  Battery,  after  three  days  and 
nights  of  the  hottest  artillery  firing  the  Huns  ever  got, 
when  Fritz  put  over  a  barrage  of  gas  that  made  the 
woods  look  like  London  on  a  foggy  night. 

.  The  American  and  French  planes  over  our  head  were 
giving  the  Hun  raiders  as  pretty  an  air  battle  as  one 
ever  saw.  We  tried  about  every  way  under  the  sun 
to  make  that  road,  but  as  soon  as  a  team  hit  it  they  was 
a  goner. 

I  never  will  forget  the  agony  of  those  poor  dumb 
horses.  We  tried  to  get  gas  masks  on  them,  but  it 
was  too  dark  at  times  to  see,  and  we  had  to  work  quick 
to  save  ourselves.  I  was  driving  a  big  wagon  that  night 
with  the  rations  and  everything  happened  so  darn  quick 
I  forgot  all  about  our  little  pal,  who  was  wrapped  up 
in  my  overcoat  and  asleep  in  the  wagon. 

1  jumped  down  from  the  seat  and  was  going  to  lead 
my  team  away  when  from  the  rear  of  the  Battery  came 
joe  on  a  dead  run  and  asks  me  where  the  kid  was.  I 
oointed  to  the  wagon  and  Joe  looks  in  just  as  we  got 
3ur  second  dose  of  gas. 

1  looks  at  Joe  and  he  shakes  his  head,  for  he  knew  and 
’°  d,d  1  that  we  was  in  a  pretty  tight  corner.  The 
hances  were  ten  to  one  that  we  were  booked  for  a  trip 
o  the  happy  hunting  ground  unless  someone  found  a 


way  out  through  the  rear,  so  we  could  hit  the  main 
road.  I  looked  back  of  me  and  there  was  Joe  with  the 
kid  wrapped  up  in  my  coat,  and  Joe’s  gas  mask  on.  He 
hollered  for  me  to  hurry  forward  and  in  about  ten 
minutes  we  found  an  outlet  about  sixty  yards  from  the 
rear  of  the  Battery. 

I  held  the  kid  and  Joe  got  on  one  of  the  horses,  tied 
his  handkerchief  over  his  mouth,  took  the  kid,  and 
made  for  the  open  road. 

I  went  back  on  the  double  and  told  the  captain  of 
our  find,  he  gave  to  the  rear,  and  in  about  twenty 
minutes  we  were  out  of  danger. 

I  got  mustard  gas  in  my  eyes  and  was  taken  to  the 
first  aid  station  on  the  crossroads,  and  as  soon  as  1  got 
my  eyes  open  I  looked  around  and  there  was  Joe  twenty 
feet  away  with  one  arm  tied  up  and  a  bandage  on  his 
hand,  and  the  kid  about  lost  in  my  overcoat,  with  a 
Red  Cross  worker  trying  to  get  Joe  to  drink  a  cup  of 
hot  chocolate.  The  next  day  before  the  Red  Cross 
train  left,  the  captain  and  half  the  Battery  came  down 
to  see  us  off. 

I’ll  never  forget  that  picture  as  long  as  I  live.  The 
captain  picked  the  kid  up  in  his  arms  and  with  the  tears 
rolling  down  his  cheeks  shook  Joe  by  the  hand  as  the 
Battery  cheered  till  they  was  hoarse. 

The  train  pulled  in  and  when  they  picked  Joe  up  on 
the  litter  bound  for  a  base  hospital,  he  called  the  cap¬ 
tain  over  with  the  kid  (Joe  was  getting  all  in),  he 
smiled  at  the  Cap  and  the  kid  put  his  little  arms  around 
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Joe’s  neck  and  kissed  him.  Joe  smiled  and  fell  over 
asleep,  all  in,  but  happy. 

Ain’t  it  funny  what  some  men  will  do?  I  guess  the 
guy  that  wrote  “A  little  child  shall  lead  them,”  was 
pretty  near  right. 

Joe  got  his  D.  S.  M.  to-day  and  a  letter  from 


the  Battery  with  a  picture  of  the  kid;  and  believe 
me,  that  was  better  than  all  the  medicine  in  the  hos= 
pital.  He’s  as  proud  of  that  photo  as  a  peacock  with 
its  feathers. 

With  love  to  all, 

vYour  Brother. 


IN  A  MACHINE-GUN  NEST 


WHEN  we  first  went  to  the  front,  I  was  first  car¬ 
rier  for  a  machine-gun  crew  armed  with  a 
French  machine  gun. 

On  July  15,  when  Germany  began  her  last  offensive, 
our  lieutenant  put  our  gun  crew  in  a  trench  about  three 
feet  long  and  about  two  feet  deep.  On  finding  out  I 
had  no  weapons  he  ordered  me  to  go  to  my  corporal’s 
dugout  and  get  his,  which  he  was  not  using  at  the  time. 
On  returning  to  the  trench  to  where  the  gunner  and 
second  carrier  were,  I  saw  the  French  on  our  right 
were  falling  back;  we  would  have  gone  with  them  but 
for  the  orders  of  our  lieutenant  to  stay  where  we  were 
until  he  told  us  to  leave. 

The  French,  falling  back  on  our  right,  naturally  left 
a  very  large  gap  into  which  the  Huns  poured  by  the 
hundreds.  That  made  them  on  three  sides  of  us — 
front,  right,  and  back.  Watching  the  Huns  so  they 
wouldn’t  surround  us,  I  looked  around  and  saw  the 
gunner  fall,  wounded  in  the  face. 

I  grabbed  the  machine  gun  and  pulled  the  trigger, 
but  it  would  not  fire.  Thinking  something  was  wrong 
with  the  clip,  I  took  it  out  and  put  in  another,  but  still 
it  would  not  fire.  Upon  examining  it  closer,  I  found 
a  bullet  had  gone  through  the  aluminum  barrel,  putting 
it  out  of  order.  Meanwhile  the  Huns  were  trying  to 
surround  us,  throwing  grenades  and  shooting  at  us  for 
dear  life.  Glancing  back  of  us,  I  saw  three  Huns  to¬ 
gether,  sneaking  slowly  toward  us  with  some  apparatus 
I  guessed  must  have  been  a  flame-thrower.  That 
decided  me  and,  before  they  got  a  chance  to  use  it,  I 
said  it  would  be  better  if  we  got  to  where  the  rest  of  the 


A  GOOD  SAMARITAN 


WE  GOT  the  order  to  go  over  the  top  at  five 
o’clock.  As  we  were  climbing  up  over  the  top 
of  the  trench,  one  of  the  boys  of  the  6th  Infantry 
who  was  on  my  left  about  two  feet  from  me,  got  shot 
in  the  right  wrist  and  rolled  back  in  the  trench.  I 
turned  around  to  look  at  him  and  stood  there  as  if  I  had 
turned  to  stone,  whereat  the  corporal  of  my  squad 
yelled,  “Say  you,  come  on  up  here.  Where  do  you 
think  vou  are  at?”  I  was  so  excited  I  did  not  really 
know  where  I  was  at  or  what  I  was  doing.  1  threw 
the  tripod  of  the  machine  gun  up  on  the  top  of  the 
trench  and  climbed  up  after  it,  and  by  that  time  the 
6th  Infantry  were  advancing  out  across  the  field  and 


platoon  was,  some  fifty  yards  on  our  left.  On  reaching 
the  place  where  the  rest  of  the  platoon  was  supposed 
to  be,  imagine  our  surprise  to  find  no  one  there — they 
had  also  fallen  back  without  letting  us  know. 

At  the  moment  I  received  a  bullet  wound  in  the  left 
foot,  the  second  carrier  also  was  wounded,  and  we 
scattered.  Both  of  my  leggings  came  loose,  and  every 
time  I’d  get  a  good  start  running  they  would  trip  me 
and  down  I’d  go.  Time  being  too  precious  to  either 
cut  them  off  or  fix  them  so  they’d  hold,  all  I  would  do 
when  I’d  trip  was  to  pick  myself  up  and  run  still  faster, 
trying  to  make  the  top  of  the  hill  some  800  yards  away. 

Owing  to  the  heavy  evening  barrage  we  had  only 
been  getting  one  meal  a  day  for  about  a' fortnight — at 
about  5  a.  M. — so  we  were  getting  weaker  and  weaker 
every  day,  until  the  above  day  when  we  got  nothing 
to  eat  at  all  on  account  of  the  terrific  barrage.  Being 
pretty  weak  from  this  and  from  the  loss  of  blood  from 
the  bullet  wound  in  my  foot,  I  could  barely  stand, 
much  less  fight.  Nevertheless  I  decided  to  carry  on 
and  came  across  the  rest  of  the  company  who  stood 
pat  at  their  position  near  the  river.  In  a  short  while 
1  was  wounded  again  in  my  right  shoulder;  then  I 
knew  I  was  through. 

I  was  bandaged  by  one  of  the  boys  and  made  my  way 
back  to  the  first-aid  station.  That  night  I  arrived  in  an 
evacuation  hospital  and  the  Huns  came  over  and  bombed 
it,  despite  it  having  a  thirty-yard  red  cross  in  front  of 
it.  Two  days  later  I  was  enjoying  blighty  in  Paris. 

Matt.  A.  Duchek 

Co.  E,  38th  Infantry. 


OF  THE  BATTLE-FIELD 


they  were  hollering  like  a  bunch  of  wild  Indians.  They 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  excitement  of  it  all.  We  advanced 
about  300  yards  and  dropped  down  for  a  rest  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  me  laving  flat  on  the  ground,  I  was  on  my  hands 
and  knees.  And  I  had  not  been  in  that  position  very  long 
until  a  machine-gun  bullet  from  the  German  guns  came 
so  close  to  the  back  of  my  neck  that  I  hastily  lay  so 
close  to  the  ground  that  you  would  of  thought  I  had 
grown  to  it.  We  made  several  advances  until  we  gained 
a  little  village  and  dug  some  trenches  so  we  could  get 
under  cover  in  case  of  a  counter  attack,  and  also  dug 
another  emplacement  and  set  our  guns  up  ready  for 
action.  We  stayed  there  two  or  three  days.  Every 


Glancing  back  of  ns  I  saw  three  Huns  sneaking  slowly  towards  us 
with  some  apparatus  I  guessed  must  have  been  a  flame-thrower” 


ght  the  gas  alarm  would  be  sounded  about  eve 
■  rty  minutes  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  ai 
‘eP  at  all,  and  we  were  all  dead  for  lack  of  it.  I  thii 

tk11311  WaS  ng^t  when  he  sai(^’  “War  is  Hell”. 

he  country  was  rolling  and  we  were  advancing  uc 
>pe  of  about  70  degrees.  The  gas  alarm  would  sou. 
■  out  every  thirty  minutes,  and  of  course  we  put  , 
1  r  gas  masks  and  we  all  had  about  all  we  could  car 


when  we  could  see  and  breathe  good,  and  we  could 
hardly  advance  at  all  after  putting  on  those  masks. 

Near  the  crest  of  the  hill  we  dropped  down  for  a  rest 
and  the  Germans  opened  up  with  machine  guns.  They 
had  one  on  each  side  of  us.  They  were  in  front  of  us 
but  they  were  both  firing  from  different  angles,  and  I 
lay  there  with  my  breast  on  the  ground  and  my  face 
turned  to  the  right  and  the  machine  gun,  which  was 
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shooting  from  the  left,  was  just  missing  me  by  about 
one  foot.  The  bullets  were  digging  a  little  trench  about 
six  feet  from  me  on  my  right  and  1  sure  hugged  the 
ground.  I  heard  some  one  say,  Oh!  and  I  glanced 
up  to  see  a  good  pal  of  mine  killed.  Three  machine- 
gun  bullets  entered  his  back  and  came  out  of  his  chest 
and  he  put  his  hands  over  his  heart  and  said  simply, 
“Well,  they  got  me  at  last,”  and  rolled  over  and 
died. 

We  made  a  rush  over  that  hill  and  down  the  other 
side,  and  just  as  we  got  to  the  bottom  wc  met  two  of 
the  boys  coming  back  with  about  fifty  or  seventy-five 
prisoners;  and  when  the  Germans  opened  up  with  their 
guns  on  us,  the  German  prisoners  jumped  in  the  shell 
holes  to  get  where  the  machine-gun  bullets  could  not 
hit  them.  I  shouted  to  one  of  the  doughboys,  ‘‘Make 
the  Germans  get  out  and  take  their  own  medicine,” 
and  he  did 

We  came  to  the  next  hill  and  here  is  where  I 
was  wounded.  After  an  advance  1  was  laying  in  a 
shell  hole  for  a  rest.  A  shell  fell  within  six  feet  of  me 
and  the  shrapnel  spattered  over  me.  I  was  laying  on 
my  left  side  and  the  shrapnel  bullets  caught  my  helmet 
on  the  lower  side  and  went  under  my  head  and  took  a 
piece  out  of  my  ear.  Then  the  bullet  went  down  behind 
my  left  shoulder  and  entered  my  pack  and  went  through 
a  can  of  corned  beef  hash  and  through  four  boxes  of 


hard  bread.  As  1  came  to  myself  after  the  shock,  I 
got  up  and  went  to  a  hospital  corps  man  and  got  my 
wound  dressed  and  started  back  to  the  first-aid  station. 
But  1  had  not  gone  far  before  1  met  a  fellow  that  was 
suffering  from  a  wound  above  his  heart  and  he  said 
he  could  get  back  to  the  dressing  station  if  I  would  help 
him,  so  1  put  my  arm  around  him  and  almost  parried 
him.  We  got  back  near  the  top  of  one  of  the  hills  and 
the  Germans  opened  up  with  a  machine  gun  on  us.  \V e 
could  see  the  dirt  fly  up  at  our  sides  where  the  machine- 
gun  bullets  were  hitting,  but  luckily  none  hit  us.  We 
could  only  go  about  two  hundred  yards  at  a  time  for 
this  fellow  was  bleeding  from  his  lungs  and  it  was  hard 
for  him  to  breathe,  and  we  often  had  to  drop  down  to 
keep  from  being  blown  to  pieces  as  the  Germans 
were  throwing  shells  all  around  us.  Just  before  we 
reached  the  first-aid  station  there  was  about  an  8-inch 
shell  that  hit  in  the  top  of  a  tree.that  we  were  passing 
under,  and  limbs  and  pieces  of  the  shell  fell  all  around 
us.  We  went  around  a  bend  in  the  road  and  there  was 
the  dressing  station,  and  we  laid  this  fellow  on  the 
stretcher  and  1  will  never  forget  the  look  on  that  fellow’s 
face.  I  gave  him  my  last  drop  of  water  I  had  in  my 
canteen  and  then  they  dressed  his  wound  and  they 
fixed  me  up  and  1  started  back  to  the  hospital. 

John  L.  Hudson 

Co.  D.,  15th  Machine  Gun  Battalion 


“IVe  could  only  go  about  200  yards  at  a  time — -for  this  fellow  was  bleeding  from 
his  lungs,  and  we  often  had  to  drop  down  to  keep  from  being  blown  to  pieces 


The  American  Red  Cross  A gricultural  Camp — known 
as  ‘‘Camp  Minnesota”— on  the  plain  of  Monastir 


TAKING  THE  WEST 
INTO  MONASTIR 


OUT  of  the  great  bountiful 
West  the  American  Red 
Cross  sent  a  mission  into 
Monastir.  It  went  to  help  win 
the  war,  of  course,  but  it  did  more  than  that,  for  it 
brought  to  those  flat  lands,  lying  stagnant  and  almost 
useless  under  the  shadow  of  the  granite  hills  where 
he  Serbs  held  on  to  the  last  remnant  of  their  country 
he  creative  breath  of  western  enterprise,  an  inspiration 
rom  the  fecund  prairies  and  an  impulse  to  redeem 
hose  plains  for  greater  productiveness  in  the  future. 
Allied  camions  had  hurtled  along  the  Monastir  road, 
nd  German  contrivances  for  murder  had  been  erected 
o  the  north  of  the  plain;  but  except  for  these  two  in- 
ovations,  and  the  military  roads  and  railways  which 
arried  them,  scarcely  any  modern  thing  had  come  into 
iis  region  for  more  than  five  centuries.  The  garish 
ttle  red  and  green  farm  wagons  which  the  Red  Cross 
nt  there  from  America  were  the  first  friendly  advance 
gents  of  modernity  to  travel  through  the  streets  of 
'any  of  these  huddled  villages.  Since  the  battle  of 
ossovo,  in  1389,  when  Serbia  had  to  give  up  her  sover- 
gnty  to  the  weight  of  Turkish  power,  the  inhabitants 
this  part  of  the  Balkans  have  kept  scrupulous  guard 
/er  the'r  ancient  ways,  their  folk  lore,  their  customs, 


By  Lyman  Bryson 


and  their  tribal  faiths.  Until  1804, 
when  the  swineherd  Kara  George 
led  the  revolt  which  forced  Turkey 
to  recognize  their  autonomy,  they 
preserved,  often  at  the  cost  of  persecution,  their  na¬ 
tional  individuality.  For  five  hundred  years  they 
remained  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  order  to  remain  Serbs 
and  save  themselves  from  absorption.  The  Great  War 
has  opened  the  gate  toward  the  future,  and  the  little 
wagons,  sent  by  the  American  Red  Cross,  were  the  first 
tangible  evidence  of  the  new  order. 

The  Red  Cross  Agricultural  Unit,  headed  by  Major 
Francis  Jager,  himself  a  Jugoslav,  took  seeds,  farm 
tools,  and  machinery,  solid  evidences  of  a  desire  to  help, 
from  a  land  of  world-feeding  granaries  to  the  centre 
of  the  Monastir  Plain,  rich  in  possibilities  but  reduced 
by  seven  years  of  warfare  to  a  region  productive  of 
little  but  strife  and  famine. 

This  plain,  frowned  upon  by  encircling  mountains, 
looks  to  American  eyes  like  the  Canaan  of  the  Mormons,’ 
the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Oppressed  by  wars 
and  tyrannies,  the  Serbs,  who  have  scratched  the  earth 
with  medieval  plows  and  carried  their  scant  crops  in 
creaking  bullock-carts,  have  had  little  chance  to  make 
their  desert  bloom.  They  have  tried.  They  have 


given  the  patient,  laborious,  tire¬ 
less  effort  that  should  have 
brought  them  plenty,  but  with¬ 
out  modern  machinery  and 
modern  science  they  could  ex¬ 
pect  no  progress.  The  prairies  of 
Minnesota,  from  which  the 
American  unit  went,  are  as  flat 
as  the  plain  of  Monastir;  but 
they  are  waist  deep  in  ripe 
wheat  when  the  Macedonian  sun 
is  blazing  down  on  barrenness, 
and  the  winds  which  ripple  the 
grain  in  the  new  West  stir  noth¬ 
ing  but  bitter  dust  in  the  an¬ 
cient  East. 

The  Monastir  Plain  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  its  own.  In  the  spring 
it  spreads  as  greenly  inviting  as 

the  watered  valleys  of  upper  Serbia.  Skylarks  sing 
and  clover  blooms  like  a  promise;  but  in  June  the  rains 
cease  for  five  months,  the  land  cakes  and  crumbles  ! 
under  the  beating  sun,  and  only  by  dry-farming  and 
irrigation  can  the  region  be  made  to  yield  a  profitable  j 

crop‘  .  .  .  < 

To  America  the  plain  and  its  surrounding  foothills 

are  a  warning  of  the  evils  of  deforestation.  Centuries 
ago  the  hills  were  covered  with  forests.  The  Turks 
from  barren  Asia  Minor,  coming  as  invaders  to  Monas¬ 
tir,  destroyed  the  forests  ruthlessly  and,  with  their  de¬ 
struction,  rainfall  lessened  and  the  streams  ran  dry  after  , 
the  spring  freshets.  Had  reforestation,  been  practised  - 


Serbian  refugees,  exposed  to  all  the 
rigors  of  winter,  returning  to  their 
homes,  on  the  top  of  box-cars.  Below 
a  cheecha,  a  Serbian  too  old  to  fight 


the  Monastir  Plain  would  be  to¬ 
day  the  same  rich  Balkan  garden 
that  it  was  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 

In  April,  1918,  the  Red  Cross 
Unit  sailed  from  America.  It 
was  made  up  of  Francis  Jager 
and  Coates  P.  Bull,  of  the  faculty 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege;  Samuel  R.  Moffett,  engi¬ 
neer;  John  Jager,  architect;  and 
Caryl  B.  Storrs,  physician  and 
secretary:  all  Minnesota  men. 
They  took  with  them  tractors 
and  seeders,  hand  tools  and 
wagons,  harvesting  machinery 
and  repair  outfits,  tar  paper  and 
seeds,  pumps  and  passports,  per¬ 
severance  and  potatoes.  They 
were  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  the  pioneers  who,  only  a 
generation  before,  had  made  their  own  state  from  a 
wilderness  into  a  farm. 

Their  stores  went  to  Marseilles  and  were  reshipped 
in  small,  detached  lots  to  Saloniki.  From  there  they 
were  sent  by  the  main  railroad  to  Sakulevjo,  thence 
by  narrow  gauge  to  Rachmanli  (the  first  station  in  the 
Serbian  military  zone)  and,  after  being  dumped  at 
the  end  of  a  track  where  there  was  neither  town  nor 
freight  yards,  were  transported  in  auto  trucks  to  the 
new  American  camp. 

It  was  Camp  Minnesota  in  the  diaries  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  mission.  In  the  tongue  of  the  Serbs  it  was 
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Kremljani,  a  deserted  Turkish  village  whence  the  in¬ 
habitants  had  fled  as  soon  as  war  broke  out  and  who 
were  in  danger  of  paying  accumulated  debts  of  hatred. 

Kremljani  had  few  inhabitants  when  the  mission 
arrived  to  set  up  its  camp.  Its  leading  citizen  was 
Lieutenant  George  Georgevitch  of  the  Serbian  army. 
With  the  help  of  a  few  cheechas  (Serbian  veterans)  he 
was  cultivating  fifteen  acres  of  vegetable  garden  for  the 
army  a  few  miles  away. 

Otherwise  Kremljani  was  a  clutter  of  wrecked  adobe 
huts.  It  looked  to  American  eyes  as  if  a  small  city  of 
yellow  clay  and  red  tiles  had  been  picked  up  in  the 
hand  of  a  whimsical  giant,  given  a  tight  squeeze,  and 
dropped.  In  this  village  and  in  many  others  in  the 
region  were  reminders  of  the  Turk.  Not  far  away,  in 
another  heap  of  adobe  ruins  still  occupied  by  Serbian 
peasants,  was  a  little  graveyard  with  crosses  knocked 
askew  and  wild  grass  running  over  the  mounds.  At 
dusk  the  Americans  heard  the  keening  of  grief-stricken 
women  from  this  enclosure.  Figures  that  could  be 
scarcely  distinguished  moved  slowly  through  the  neg¬ 
lected  lanes;  figures  wrapped  in  ragged  shawls,  stooped 
with  labor,  sorrow,  and  privation.  Over  and  over  they 
sang  in  a  moaning  monotone  the  remembered  virtues 
of  their  dead.  On  a  slanting  cross  over  one  grave  was 
the  inscription:  “Here  is  resting  Tale  Hristav,  killed  by 
Turks  with  knife  and  axe,  on  May  io,  1904,  aged  eight 
years;  and  his  mother  Dafina,  who  died  of  grief  on 
May  23,  1905.” 

The  Turks,  however,  were  gone.  Only  a  Serb  could 
see  hope  in  the  present  situation  with  the  Bulgarian 
and  German  armies  intrenched  in  the  forbidding  moun¬ 
tains  to  the  north,  all  of  his  territory  but  this  recon¬ 
quered  strip,  eighty-five  miles  long  by  twenty  wide, 
overrun,  and  millions  of 
Serbian  brothers  and  sisters, 
wives  and  children,  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  But 
there  were  the  indomitable 
Serbian  soldiers  clinging  to 
what  they  had  regained  in 
1916,  after  the  Teutons  had 
said  the  Serbian  army  was 
no  more.  There  was  the 
Plain  waiting  to  be  culti¬ 
vated  and  there  were  five 
Americans  ready  with  seeds 
and  machinery  to  help. 

Withno  thought  of  failure 
and  no  commerce  with  de¬ 
spair,  the  army  hung  to  its 
eagle  nests  in  the  mountains 
and  the  world  learned,  in 
September,  1918,  how  Mar¬ 
shal  Mishitch,  with  French 
and  British  help,  finally 
gathered  his  strength  and 
delivered  the  mortal  blow 
hat  cast  the  Germans  in 
me  day  from  a  line  they 
onfidently  expected  to  hold 
or  ever. 


No  one  who  does  not  know  them  can  appreciate  the 
part  played  in  this  desperate  drama  by  the  cheechas. 

I  hey  are  the  Serbian  old  men,  or  “uncles”  as  the 
affectionate  nickname  may  be  translated.  I n  any  other 
country  they  would  be  non-combatants,  but  Serbia 
has  no  non-combatants  save  the  shattered  remnant  of  a 
soldier  or  a  man  so  aged  and  feeble  that  he  can  no  longer 
bear  arms.  The  cheechas  who  helped  at  Camp  Min¬ 
nesota  and  who  built  some  of  the  best  army  roads  were 
marvelous  old  fellows.  They  toiled  arduously  and 
with  ever-cheery  patience.  Their  labor  was  almost  as 
heroic  as  the  sacrifices  of  their  brothers,  in  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  1915  when,  hanging  to  the  rear  of  a  retreating 
army,  they  sold  their  lives  one  by  one  to  the  pursuing 
Teutons,  holding  back  the  enemy  until  their  younger 
comrades  could  escape.  In  the  main  army  were 
youth  and  strength,  the  hope  of  the  future,  and  the 
cheechas  willingly  chose  certain  death  to  give  the  young 
men  an  opportunity  to  live  and  to  redeem  Serbia. 

All  the  work  at  Camp  Minnesota  was  done  within  the 
sound  of  ceaseless  fighting  and  interrupted  by  occa¬ 
sional  visits  from  hostile  airplanes.  The  mountain 
peaks,  fifteen  miles  to  the  north,  were  like  living  vol¬ 
canoes  in  the  torrid  sunshine,  sending  up  puffs  of  white 
smoke  and  emitting  faint  thunders  in  the  continual  bom¬ 
bardment.  Amid  these  daily  evidences  of  the  big  game 
in  which  they  were  playing  a  little,  indirect  hand,  the 
Americans  pursued  their  work,  assisted  by  invalided 
Serbian  soldiers  and  Bulgarian  prisoners  assigned  to 
duty  in  Camp  Minnesota. 

The  first  problems  were  those  of  food,  water  supply, 
and  housing.  Food  was  obtained  from  French  army 
stores,  Serbian  army  gardens,  and  the  American  Red 
Cross  warehouse  at  Saloniki,  120  miles  to  the  southeast. 

Two  wells  were  dug,  tap¬ 
ping  clear,  cold,  subter¬ 
ranean  currents  from  the 
mountains.  An  office  and  a 
combined  storehouse  and 
kitchen  were  contrived  by 
reconstructing  ruins  of 
Turkish  huts.  Seven  large 
tents,  furnished  by  the  Red 
Cross,  served  as  workshops, 
storehouses  for  tools,  and 
shelter  for  seeds  and  the 
finer  machinery.  Smaller 
tents  were  used  for  eating 
and  sleeping  quarters.  An 
area  of  ground  the  size  of  a 
city  block  was  leveled  along¬ 
side  the  main  road  and 
christened  Machinery  Plaza. 
Here  the  heavy  machinery 
was  assembled  and  here,  in 
front  of  a  semicircle  of  big 


Serbian  women  express,  in 
their  dress,  their  naturaltalent 
for  embroidery ,  using  gorge¬ 
ous  color  sand  metallic  threads 
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tents,  rose  three  slender  poles,  pine  trees  sent  down 
from  the  mountain  front,  from  whose  tops  floated  the 
Red  Cross  flag,  the  Serbian  flag,  and  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner. 

As  the  machinery  arrived  it  was  found  that  many 
heavy  castings  had  been  broken  in  the  helter-skelter 
handling  of  several  hurried  ports.  The  breakage 
passed  through  the  welding  process  in  the  oxy-acetylene 
hospital.  Out  of  parts  of  six  tractors  they  assembled 
tractor  No.  i,  though  they  had  finally,  when  broken 
parts  were  mended  and  all  the  machinery  was  put  to¬ 
gether,  twenty-five  big  tractors,  two  threshing  ma¬ 
chines,  two  saw  mills,  and  a  regiment  of  plows,  mowers, 
discs,  harrows,  seeders,  and  hundreds  of  hand  tools. 
The  curious  natives  from  neighboring  villages  formed 
picturesque  groups  on  Machinery  Plaza,  looking,  ex¬ 
amining,  discussing,  and  debating. 

The  peasants  and  the  camp  crew  eagerly  took  in¬ 
struction  in  farming  machinery  and  methods  from  the 
Americans  and  borrowed  from  their  supply  of  sorely 
needed  hand  tools,  for  the  restricted  area  of  reoccupied 
Serbia  had  been  swept  again  and  again  by  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  war  and  was  bare  of  all  sorts  of  utensils.  The 
main  aim  of  the  mission  was  regarded  by  the  Serbian 
authorities  as  one  of  supply  and  instruction.  They 
anticipated  that  in  the  near  future  the  better  farming 
lands  of  upper  Serbia  would  again  be  available,  and 
there  would  be  no  need  to  try  to  cultivate  the  and 
battlefields  of  Macedonia.  The  technical  schooling 
received  from  the  American  mission  was  considered 
by  them  of  far  more  value  than  the  crop  that  might  be 
raised  on  the  Monastir  Plain.  Serbia  once  again  opened 
to  her  people,  a  trained  crew  might  move  northward 
with  the  machinery  to  the  fertile,  watered  valleys  of 
Morava,  Machva,  Banat,  and  Syrmia.  With  this  end  in 
view  the  Serbian  Army,  immediately  after  the  offensive 
of  September,  1918,  sent  to  Camp  Minnesota  an  addi¬ 
tional  crew  of  twenty  traction  mechanics  and  one 
hundred  convalescent  soldiers  who  were  land  owners. 

As  the  weather  and  soil 
conditions  were  such  during 
the  summer  that  a  plow 
could  not  be  put  into  the 
ground  without  breaking  it, 
only  potatoes  were  planted. 

This  crop  succeeded  under 
irrigation.  Of  the  car  of 
seed  potatoes  shipped  from 
America  only  sixty  barrels 
were  in  condition  to  plant 
after  the  Bulgarian  pris¬ 
oners  had  sorted  out  those 
which  had  rotted  on  the 
way,  but  from  these  sixty 
barrels  a  good  sized  crop  of 
seed  potatoes  was  pro¬ 
duced.  These  were  the  first 
potatoes  ever  grown  in  that 
part  of  Macedonia  which,  in 
itself,  was  a  great  forward 
step  for  Serbian  agriculture. 

In  outlying  villages  some 
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large  tracts  of  land,  sufficiently  watered,  were  seeded 
with  winter  rye  furnished  by  the  mission. 

The  results  in  actual  work  were  considerable,  but 
when  the  mission  was  ordered  home  in  the  winter  of 
1918-19  the  members  felt  that  they  had  accomplished 
much  more  than  the  work  which  showed  in  what  was 
growing  in  the  fields.  They  had  taught  the  Serbs 
something  of  the  uses  of  the  elaborate  and  sturdy  Amer¬ 
ican  machinery  which,  in  time  to  come,  will  enable  them 
to  cope  with  the  production  of  crops  on  a  large  scale. 
The  saw  mills  will  aid  to  convert  mountain  forests  into 
sorely-need  lumber  for  reconstruction.  The  machinery 
itself  was  presented  to  the  Serbian  Government  by  the 
Red  Cross  when  Serbia  again  took  charge  of  her  own 
regained  country  and  the  need  of  help  of  this  kind  wa_ 
no  longer  so  urgent.  The  peasants  know  something  oi 
American  machines  now;  they  have  American  seed 
and  have  seen  Americans  work. 

The  mission  felt  also  that  it  helped  to  win  the  war, 
for  before  the  great  Serbian  offensive  began  in  the  fall 
the  plains  had  acres  of  grass  which  was  rapidly  drying 
up  in  the  sun  and  the  Serbian  cavalry  had  no  way  of 
getting  it  cut  fast  enough  to  save  it.  Two  American 
mowers  were  harnessed  up  with  cavalry  horses  and  were 
driven  day  and  night,  until  enough  had  been  stacked  to 
insure  the  cavalry  against  a  shortage.  The  hay  was 
so  dry  that  the  blades  of  the  mowers  took  on  the  polish 
of  swords  as  they  flashed  back  and  forth  through  the 
grass  by  sun  and  moon.  Fifty  farm  wagons,  also  from 
America,  carried  the  fodder  to  the  front  and  no  one  can 
say  how  important  this  was  in  making  the  offensive 

possible.  .  . 

These  mowing  machines  were  worth  their  weight  in 
precious  stones  to  the  Serbian  army;  the  tractors  and 
plows  and  other  farming  machinery  will  be  worth  as 
much  to  the  Serbian  nation  in  the  future.  Now  that 
all  Jugoslavia  faces  a  food  shortage  that  may  be  almost 
famine,  when  the  men  of  an  age  fit  to  till  the  fields  are 
few,  when  there  are  more  helpless  old  and  young  to  be 

taken  care  of  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  the  Serbians  will  find 
that  the  American  Red 
Cross  left  them  a  lasting 
source  of  help  in  the  ma¬ 
chinery  and  methods  it  has 
bequeathed  them. 

It  is  this  help  that  will 
live  longest  in  the  memories 
of  the  Serbian  people  and  it 
is  this  that  the  five  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  proudest  to  have 
been  the  instruments  in  giv¬ 
ing.  It  was  the  impulse  to 

fruitfulness  in  the  Monastir 
wilderness,  the  transplant¬ 
ing  of  the  pioneer  American 
spirit,  and  the  means  of  con¬ 
quering  one  more  stubborn 
corner  of  the  earth  to  make 
it  serve  man  and  bear  food 
for  his  support  and  enjoy¬ 
ment. 


“THE  CAPTAIN  OF  HER  SOUL” 


TETELEN  KELLER,  deaf  and  blind,  is 
TT  yet  a  graduate  from  Radcliffe.  Barred 
by  stupendous  handicaps,  she  has  brought 
her  influence  to  bear  on  us  all;  she  is  known 
and  loved  in  hundreds  of  American  homes. 
Recently  Miss  Keller  went  to  Evergreen 
Hospital  to  greet  and  help  our  blinded 
soldiers.  Knowing  every  danger,  realising 
both  the  depth  of  despair  and  the  height  of 
hope,  who  could  better  show  our  soldiers  the 
way  out?  Miss  Keller  could  tell  as  no  one 
else  how  life  can  be  lived  fully  and  with 
beauty  in  the  face  of  bitter  tragedy.  In  the 
August  Red  Cross  Magazine  Miss 
Keller  will  tell  of  her  visit  to  Evergreen. 


TT  WASN'T  only  the  young  men  who  went  out  to  war. 

There  were  thousands  of  young  women,  too.  They 
ere  volunteers.  They  sought  service.  They  besieged 
e  Government  departments  and  offices  in  almost  countless 
imbers.  Washington  was  full  of  them  and  full  to 
erflowing.  Many  of  them  left  comfortable  homes  and 
es  of  ease,  to  undergo  unanticipated  discomforts.  They 
re  forced  into  lodging  houses,  stripped  of  their 
nal  social  life — and  yet  worked  with  spirit  and 
') thusiasm  and  with  joy. 

These  little  bits,  from  the  letters  of  a  young  woman  war 
Vrker  m  Washington,  disclose  the  temper  of  mind  and  the 
' irt  of  these  young  women  who  worked  with  such  test  and 
■ned  their  lives  with  such  indomitable  good  humor. 


THOSE  who  are  forced  to  travel  every  morning  in 
the  barbaric  noiseand  jam  of  a  New  Yorksubway 
or  the  crowded  airlessness  of  Washington  trolley 
cars  are  indeed  to  be  pitied.  How  can  they  ever  know 
the  true  joy  and  exhilaration  of  going  to  one’s  job?  To 
capture  that,  one  needs  to  walk;  and  walking  to  work 
in  Washington  is  an  inspiring  ceremony. 

With  a  little  skip,  you  run  down  the  steps  and  take 
your  place  in  the  hurrying  crowds  of  Eighteenth  Street. 
The  sun  is  just  creeping  over  the  house  tops,  making 
early  morning  shadows  on  the  sidewalk.  The  air  is  cool 
and  clear,  with  a  touch  of  frost,  straight  from  the  fields 
and  the  mountains.  You  take  a  deep  breath  and  with  a 
quick  motion  throw  back  your  head.  Above  you,  the 
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blue  skies  smile  down.  “Allons,  enfants  de  la  pairie,” 
the  inspiriting  strains  of  the  “  Marseillaise”  leap  to  your 
mind,  and  you  fall  into  step,  briskly,  boldly,  prepared 
to  conquer  the  world.  For  you  are  walking  to  work; 
you  are  one  with  this  hurrying,  heterogeneous  crowd: 
these  pretty-faced,  cute  war  workers  of  the  short  skirts 
and  flaring  fur  coats;  these  many  uniforms,  the  neat, 
trim  yeowomen,  the  blue-caped  naval  officers,  and  these 
fine-looking,  erect,  khaki-clad  men.  You  have  reached 
that  pinnacle  of  which  you  dreamt  at  college;  you  are 
earning  your  living,  an  “independent,  self-supporting” 
woman,  a  part  of  this  great  machine,  the  Government, 
which  is  putting  over  a  war  in  Europe — with  your 
brains,  and  your  nimble  fingers  and  your  typie,  you 

are  pushing  forward,  building  up,  creating - 

You  laugh  aloud,  and  as  you  plunge  from  the  sunshine 
into  the  dim  building,  your  smile  is  radiant.  “Good 
morning,”  you  call  gaily  to  the  doorkeeper,  your  voice 
brimming  with  open  joy;  and  you  hurry  down  the  hall 


to  your  job,  your  head  alert,  and  your  body  pulsing 
with  energy. 

And  if  it’s  so  good  to  walk  to  work  in  the  morning  : 
what  about  walking  home  at  night?  In  the  falling  I 
dusk,  with  the  soft  night  air  on  your  cheeks,  and  the 
lights  of  the  city  gleaming  in  wondrous  line  along  the 
avenues?  No  crowd  now,  only  a  few  straggling  workers, 
an  officer  or  two,  and  the  children  going  in  to  supper,  j 
The  curtains  are  not  yet  down  in  the  houses,  and  you  | 
glimpse  the  shaded  lamps,  and  the  intimate  evening 
quiet  of  homes.  Your  feet  lag  a  little;  that  pleasant 
feeling  of  weariness  at  having  striven  hard  and  well, 
and  left  behind  a  good  day’s  work.  So  you  smile  gen-  I 
tly,  as  you  turn  up  the  steps,  your  mind  leaping  ahead 
to  the  touch  of  cold  water  on  your  tired  eyes,  the  com¬ 
fortable  relaxation  of  your  bed,  the  restful,  laughing 
talk  of  the  dinner  table,  and  perhaps — who  knows? — 
a  letter  from  home! 


OUR  FRIEND  AND  PLAY 

TO  THE  student  at  the  business  school  and  the 
novice  in  the  office,  they  talk  a  lot  about  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  employer  and  employee,  how  to 
capture  and  preserve  that  proper  balance  of  friendly  in¬ 
terest  and  absolute  businesslike  manner.  But,  1  tell 
you,  there  is  one  thing  infinitely  more  important,  and 
that  is  your  relation  to  your  typewriter. 

The  typewriter  combines  all  the  varying,  irritable, 
sensitive,  human  qualities  with  the  cold  unfeelingness 
of  a  machine.  A  creature  of  moods  it  is,  and  moods 
which  are  inevitably  the  opposite  of  yours.  Sometimes 
it  is  placid  and  meek;  but  at  other  times,  especially 
toward  the  close  of  the  day,  when  you  are  growing 
tired,  it  develops  a  capricious  waywardness  and  indulges 
in  those  practices  of  malicious  deviltry,  of  which  only  a 
typie  is  capable. 

In  the  mechanical  control  of  this  beast,  they  instruct 

ENTERTAINING 

WON’T  you  come  in?”  I  ask  dutifully,  when  my 
soldier  suitor  brings  me  home  after  dinner  and 
the  movies.  But  there  is  a  hesitation,  a  lack  of 
cordiality  in  my  voice,  and  a  little  pucker  on  my  fore¬ 
head  as  I  look  up  at  him. 

He  shrugs  his  shoulders.  “What  do  you  think  the 
chances  are?” 

For  answer,  1  ascend  the  steps.  He  follows  and 
silently  we  gaze  into  the  parlor  windows  of  my  board¬ 
ing  house.  The  shades  are  not  down,  and  with  perfect 
clearness  we  can  see  the  usual  familiar  group  gathered 
around  the  table  for  cards.  Take  my  beau  into  that 
crowded  room,  and  try  to  talk  to  him  under  the  teasing 
eye  of  Mr.  Foote,  or  the  suspicious  gaze  of  Annie,  the 
flirt? 

My  suitor  laughs.  “Same  old  story!  Let’s  go 
around  the  block  and  down  through  the  park.  You 
aren’t  cold,  are  you?  ” 


ATE,  THE  TYPEWRITER 

you  at  school;  but  to  master  the  typewriter’s  tempera¬ 
ment — that  is  an  art  which  only  experience  can  teach. 

The  first,  second,  and  last  rule  is  always:  Be  Boss! 

When  on  the  first  day  at  your  new  job,  they  take  you 
to  your  desk  and  introduce  you  to  your  machine,  assume 
a  virtue  if  you  have  it  not.  Look  it  straight  in  the  eye! 
Then  sit  down  nonchalantly  and  play  upon  it  with  a 
proprietary  manner.  Make  it  understand  that  it  is 
yours,  to  do  with  as  you  will!  For  if  it  ever  gets  into 
its  head  that  you  belong  to  it,  if  you  begin  to  kowtow  to  j 
its  magical  influence,  and  bum  incense  in  its  favor,  if  I 
you  become  nervous  at  the  slipping  of  your  fingers  1 
and  with  fear  in  your  heart  acknowledge  its  power,  then  ; 
indeed  you  are  lost !  But  cow  it  with  a  haughty  glance,  i 
browbeat  it,  make  it  your  adoring,  neglected  slave  and 
perhaps  some  day  you  will  acquire  the  clicking  speed 
and  the  easy,  indifferent  air  of  the  real  stenographer.  I 

ONE’S  BEAU 

For  answer  I  stamp  my  foot  with  a  rebellious  feeling. 

“  I  don’t  like  it.  I’m  used  to  having  a  home  and  a  place  I 
to  entertain  my  friends  in.  This  business  of  sitting  in  | 
hotel  lobbies,  and  walking  the  streets - ” 

“Well,  I  don’t  like  it  either,”  he  is  serious  this  time.  ; 
“  But  what  are  you  going  to  do?” 

“And  it’s  cold  to-night,  too.” 

Indeed,  there  is  nothing  appealing  or  attractive  abou: 
the  half  dingy,  forlorn  street  and  the  bleak  park  with  it; 
bare  trees  and  hushed  foot-steps.  The  comfortable 
living  room  at  home  wavers  before  my  eyes.  That  1 
should  come  to  this,  I  think  half  tragically— in  the  j 
service  of  my  country! 

“And  my  feet  are  frozen,”  I  add  irrelevantly. 

“All  right,  we’ll  go  m  and  sit  in  that  sort  of  landing 
place  in  the  hail.” 

I  acquiesce  with  a  sigh.  Once  before  we  tried  that 
The  baby  in  the  room  near  by  wept  and  wailed;  a  gin 


ground  out  with  false  notes 
and  halting  rhythm  the  “  Hu¬ 
moresque”  and  the“Wedding 
March”  from  “Lohengrin”; 
and  for  some  inexplicable 
reason  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  house  seemed  possessed 
with  the  desire  to  run  up 
and  down  stairs,  a  process 
which,  of  course,  included  a 
friendly  and  very  complete 
survey  of  my  beau  and  my¬ 
self.  Around  us,  doors 
opened  and  shut  continually; 
and  red  kimonas  dodged  into 
the  shadows  with  little 
startled  giggles.  Altogether 
it  was  not  an  ideal  place  to 

entertain  a  suitor  but - 

“Come  on,”  I  say  bravely, 
as  we  pass  by  the  battery  of 
glances  from  the  parlor. 

But  woe  upon  woe!  The 
landing  is  already  occupied. 

There  in  full  view,  Marjorie 
has  gathered  the  forces  of 
her  sparkling  eyes,  rouged 
lips,  and  pearl  earrings,  to 
vanquish  forever  her  major. 

We  descend  again  to  the 
entrance  hall.  Out  into  the 

cold  streets  again - 

“There’s  the  dining  room. 

Nobody’s  in  there,”  sug¬ 
gests  my  suitor,  the  ever- 
practical. 

At  that,  1  cannot  sup¬ 
press  a  little  hysterical  gig¬ 
gle.  “The  dining  room!” 

We  enter  and  turn  on  the 
ights. 

“Why,  this  isn’t  half  bad,” 
le  says  cheerfully. 

"No,”  I  assent,  sinking 
nto  a  chair. 

It  is  quiet  and  warm  and, 

'est  of  all,  out  of  range  of 
urious  eyes  and  ears. 

For  a  moment  we  gaze 
lently  at  each  other  across 
ie  uninviting  table.  The 
hite  cloth  stares  us  in  the 
•ce;  the  heavy  glasses,  the 

it  her  gray  dishes,  the  sugar  bowl  (for  the  war  is  over), 
id  the  syrup  leap  up  to  meet  our  glance. 

So  this,  whispers  mv  suitor,  “is  being  a  war 
orker?” 

His  twinkling  eyes  meet  mine,  and  we  burst  into 
irestrained  laughter.  For  what  matters  it  if  we  do  have 
laugh  and  talk  over  the  salt  shaker  and  the  vinegar 
>ttle,  as  long  as  we  can  laugh  and  talk?  We  defy  the 
lite  table  cloth  and  the  syrup  to  come  between  us! 


“ Take  my  beau  i 
teasing  eye  of  M 


nto  that  crowded  room,  and  try  to  talk  to  him  under  the 
r.  Foote,  or  the  suspicious  ga{e  of  Annie,  the  flirt?" 

THAT  WONDERFUL  OFFICE! 

HAS  any  one  ever  remarked  that  an  office  is  a  dull, 
gray  place,  full  of  form  letters,  dry  business 
phrases,  and  arid  hothouse  air?  By  such  fan¬ 
tastic  inventions  let  no  one  be  deceived,  for  they  are  not 
true.  An  office  is  in  reality  an  intensely  alive,  vibrating 
place.  It  overflows  with  the  pulses  of  humanity,  peo¬ 
ple  working  together,  thinking  together,  and  fighting 


“  Has  Jack  called  me  up 
yet ?  If  he  does  while 
l  am  out,  hold  him!  ” 


together,  clashing  personalities,  brains  up  in  arms!  The 
air  tingles  with  adventure,  comedy,  romance! 

The  paper  knife  tears  open  the  letters  with  that  little 
scratching  sound — a  sound  which  thrills  the  heart  as 
the  bell  that  rings  up  the  curtain  on  the  play — and  out 
falls  fragments  of  human  lives,  gathered  from  all  over 
the  United  States. 

“I  ain’t  got  no  home,”  says  one,  ‘‘and  I’m  working 
as  a  day  laborer,  trying  to  buy  one.  I’ll  have  to  buy 
wild  land  and  improve  on  it - ” 

“I’m  only  a  small  boy  and  1  need  a  pair  of  shoes.” 

“Will  you  please  send  me  a  pamphlet  on  ‘How  to 


Preserve  the  Soldier’s 
Respectability?’” 

“We  have  a  big 
family  and  all  the 
money  we  have  we 
need  to  live  on,  so 
please  have  mercy  on 

us  and - ” 

“Will  you  tell  us 
how  soldiers  fight? 
We’ve  got  a  band.  It 
is  called  the  Black 
Nights.” 

The  dictator  hems 
and  haws.  We  sus¬ 
pend  our  pencils, 
looking  dreamily 
out  of  the  window, 
and  then,  “  I  don’t 
want  you  to  think 
that  I  relinquish  my 
idea  of  being  con¬ 
nected  with  your 

concern - ”  “We 

take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  you  for 
the  splendid  assis¬ 
tance  you  have  given 
us.  We  are  counting 
on  you  to  stand  by 

in  the  future - ” 

“You  probably 
haven’t  heard  b  u  t 
Bill  was  killed  last 

week  in  France - ” 

The  door  opens 
and  the  little  ste¬ 
nographer  with  the 
merry  eyes  pokes 
her  head  in.  "Has 
Jack  called  me  up 
yet?  If  he  does 
while  I’m  out,  hold 
him!” 

Dry?  Dull?  Do 
you  say?  There  is 
romance  in  the 
jingle  of  every  tele¬ 
phone  bell,  in  the  four  buzzes  that  summons  one 
to  dictation,  in  the  whistle  of  the  messenger  boy. 
Everywhere  are  tragedies,  comedies, '  stories,  pieced 
together  from  letters,  hidden  away  in  chance  phrases 
of  one’s  employer  and  the  turn  of  his  voice,  or 
openly  revealed  in  those  confidential,  over-the-type- 
writer  conversations,  when  our  fingers  drop  to 
our  laps  and  the  keys  are  silent,  and  we  talk — 
of  ourselves,  our  jobs,  our  beaus,  of  love,  marriage, 
ambition,  philosophy,  and — life!  And  the  drab  walls 
melt  away  and  the  smudges  of  carbon  paper  vanish 
from  our  hands.  We  are  in  an  enchanted  palace  sur¬ 
rounded  by  those  most  magical  of  beings:  human, 
working  folk! 


GOING  TO  CHURCH 


^  UNDAY  morning!  The  most  sacred  time  of  the 
^  whole  week,  set  apart  from  all  other  hours  on  a 
^  pinnacle  of  glory!  A  quiet  hangs  over  the  world ; 
ven  the  milkman’s  noisy  step  is  subdued,  and  the  alarm 
lock  sleeps.  Eight-thirty,  the  hour  when  usually  we 
ire  jamming  on  our  hats,  hurrying  to  grab  our  pocket- 
iooks,  or  else  peering  with  feverish  eyes  at  the  slow 
ipproach  of  the  postman — eight-thirty  sees  us  stretch- 
ng  lazily  in  bed,  and  indulging  in  that  wonderful 
>astime  of  a  leisure  class:  chatting! 

The  procedure  for  Sunday  morning  is  as  inevitable 
s  the  working  day.  Boldly,  without  a  whiff  of  con- 
cience,  indeed  with  a  little  trace  of  deviltry,  we  linger 
iver  our  breakfast,  read  the  funny  papers,  and  then 
lo  just  what  we  want  to  do,  which  means,  usually, 
loing  quite  conscientiously  those  things  that  we  have 
eft  undone:  the  week’s  washing,  a  month’s  mending, 
nd  that  sacred  duty,  writing  home,  between  time 
alking  to  each  other  and  replenishing  the  fitful  fire 
est  we  shiver  too  much.  Why  is  it  that  the  weather 
nan  always  decrees  that  Sunday,  our  one  day  at 
iome,  should  be  the  coldest  day  of  the  week? 

But,  to-day,  some  fluke  in  the  air,  some  impulse  from 
vithin  causes  us  to  rebel  against  this  immemorial  rou¬ 
ble. 

“Let’s  go  to  church!”  says  Adelaide. 

Great  event !  Church !  We  have  not  been  to  church 
ince  we’ve  been  in  Washington;  and  suddenly  our 
rinds  are  full  of  inviting  pictures:  peace  and  quiet,  dim 
ghts  through  a  rose  window,  and  the  outline  of  the  fir 
rees  against  the  chapel  at  college;  and  our  hearts  re¬ 
fund  to  the  poignant  beauty  of  the  old  familiar  chants 
nd  half-remembered  prayer-book  phrases:  “all  sorts 
nd  conditions  of  men,”  “our  creation,  preservation 
nd  all  the  blessings  of  this  life.” 


So  we  don  our  suits  and  our  white  gloves  and  sally 
forth  to  St.  John’s.  Soberly,  quietly,  in  all  reverence, 
we  enter  the  portals,  but  there  we  are  confronted  with 
that  bane  of  the  war  worker,  that  constant  reminder  of 
our  subservient  position:  a  waiting  line!  Patiently  we 
stand,  expecting  every  minute  to  be  admitted.  But  no, 
the  moments  pass,  the  crowd  thickens  and  presses  for¬ 
ward.  We  afe  jammed  in  between  plun#es  and  a  fur 
coat  on  one  side  and  gaunt,  angular  khaki  on  the  other. 
Some  privileged  mortal,  passing  through,  jabs  his  elbow 
in  our  face.  And  from  within  comes  faintly  to  our  ears 
the  sound  of  the  choir,  “Oh,  worship  the  Lord  in  the 
beauty  of  holiness.” 

We  wait  in  line  to  buy  our  theatre  tickets  for  our 
amusements;  we  wait  in  line  for  our  pay  checks;  we  wait 
in  line  with  trays  and  a  calculating  frown  for  our  mid¬ 
day  me^l;  and  now,  forsooth,  we  wait  in  line  to  pray! 

Someone  in  front  starts  forward.  A  sigh  of  relief 
escapes  our  lips.  The  wealthy  parishoners  being 
seated,  St.  John’s  is  preparing  to  welcome  and  house  the 
stranger  at  the  gate.  Those  behind  us  pluck  up  heart 
and  push  onward.  We  are  jostled  and  jammed  and 
crushed  in  the  fight  to  get  past  the  narrow  doorway  into 
the  temple. 

Lootball  games,  crowds  hurrying  from  the  Stadium, 
the  New  York  subway  with  its  familiar  clatter,  and  the 
close  quarters  of  humanity  in  the  Washington  street 
cars — of  these  this  is  but  a  frail  reflection,  but  a  re¬ 
flection  it  is.  A  desire  to  giggle  overwhelms  me, 
then - 

“Two,”  I  find  myself  saying  to  the  haughty  guardian 
of  the  gate. 

We  glide  silently  up  the  aisle,  and  sink,  breathless 
and  thankful,  to  our  knees.  We  are  in  church  at  last, 
in  the  House  of  the  Lord. 


THE  WAR  WORKER  TRIES  TO  DISSIPATE 


T  IS  Saturday  night,  the  play  time  of  the  week. 

Our  spirits  are  up,  and  off  we  go  for  a  bat,  Ramona, 

Renee,  and  I.  Before  us  lie  the  inexhaustible 
sources  of  the  Capital  of  the  United  States;  and  jov- 
lly  we  plunge  into  the  streets  in  quest  of  adventure. 
The  movies!  Of  course!  The  lights  and  crowds 
Ninth  Street  are  like  nectar  to  our  hearts.  Carefully 
■  scrutinize  the  various  offerings,  and  pick  out  with 
laghter  and  with  purpose  the  most  alluring,  the  most 
msational  picture.  We  are  ready,  eager,  clamoring 
f  thrills! 


The  movie  is  a  bit  disappointing,  for  it  does  not  corr 

I  to  the  lurid  ads  before  the  door.  However,  we  ai 
HI  laughing  and  our  hearts  are  light  as  we  come  oi 
'  0  the  streets  again.  The  night  is  yet  young,  and  oi 

I I  is  not  over! 

But  somehow  the  other  movies  do  not  beckon  us  ii 
e  only  one  we  really  crave  has  a  waiting  line  extent 
i  around  the  comer.  A  little  distrust  creeps  over  u: 
ai  we  stand  hesitating  in  the  middle  of  the  sidewall 
I  is  too  late  for  the  theatre,  and  besides  we  couldn 
a  ard  it.  Our  desire  for  the  movies  has  died  and- 


what  is  there  for  us  to  do?  If  we  were  in  New  York,  we 
would  go  over  to  Times  Square  and  drink  in  with  eager 
eyes  the  hurrying,  holiday-like  crowds.  If  we  were  in 
Boston,  we  would  go  awalking  quietly  along  the  espla¬ 
nade  under  the  cold  stars,  and  watch  the  long  rows  of 
gleaming  lights  reflected  in  the  river.  But — we  are  in 
Washington! 

The  lights  of  Ninth  Street  suddenly  grow  dim, and  the 
crowds  seem  small  and  dull.  The  lJughter  dies  on  our 
lips  and  a  heaviness  descends  upon  our  hearts.  In¬ 
stinctively  we  feel  that  the  bat  is  over. 

“The  only  thing  to  do  in  this  city,”  I  cry  in  despera¬ 
tion,  “is  to  pick  up  some  soldier  boys.” 

Renee  and  Ramona  nod  acquiescence.  Lor  a  mo¬ 
ment,  the  idea  wavers  tantalizingly  before  our  adven¬ 
ture-seeking  souls.  Then  we  sigh,  facing  the  inevita¬ 
ble.  We  are  not  the  kind  of  girls  who  pick  up  soldiers 
and  we  know  it. 

So  to  round  off  the  evening’s  dissipation  we  go  into 
Huyler’s  and  have  a  hot  chocolate,  and  then,  on  the  tick 
of  9:30,  having  exhausted  the  resources  of  Washington, 
we  go  home  to  bed. 


Decoration  by 
tV.  T.  Benda 


and  I  am  afraid  he  is  going  to  lose  t! 
other  leg.”  Then  he  exposed  the  bare  ar 
that  had  been  cut  off  just  below  the  elbo' 
The  poor  skinny  little  member  looked  lil 
the  picked  wing  of  a  chicken.  The  doct 
continued: 

‘‘I  don’t  know  how  he’s  going  to  star 
the  pain  of  being  moved,  but  he’s  got 
much  spunk  I’m  going  to  try  it.  Why,  < 
you  hear  that  boy  over  there,  moaning  ai 
crying?  The  wonder  is  that  every  boy 
this  ward  doesn’t  make  the  same  nob 
But  this  boy  here  has  got  it  the  wor 
of  all  of  them,  he  has  been  in  this  wa 
the  longest  of  any,  and  has  suffered  t 
most — and  look  at  him!”  They  were  lil 
ing  him  from  the  bed  to  a  wheel  cha 
a  process  that  the  doctor  had  dreaded  becau 
of  the  pain  it  would  cause.  And  the  b< 
was  smiling.  The  more  it  hurt,  the  mo 
he  smiled.  In  his  great  eyes  there  w 
a  God-like  expression  of  kindness  and  goo 
ness. 

They  made  him  as  comfortable  as  th 
could,  lying  flat  in  the  chair.  An  order 
was  assigned  to  wheel  him  down  the  ais 
I  continued  my  talk  with  the  doctor.  1 
said,  “  Do  you  remember  that  story  : 
O.  Henry,  about  a  man  who  was  so  ill  th 
he  had  hemorrhages,  and  his  unscrupulo 
“The  chair  rolled  on,  down  the  corridor  toward  a  great  window,  companions  dumped  him  out  on  the  grass 

that  looked  out  over  an  expanse  of  field  with  its  promise  of  spring’’  die?  Well,  of  course  when  he  hit  that  gra 

the  earth  regenerated  him.  We  shall  do  all 
can  for  this  boy  in  the  hospital,  but  final 
there  is  only  one  treatment  that  can  pull  him  throu; 
— grass  and  earth  and  sky.  All  of  us  degenera 
physically  if  we  stay  too  long  awdy  from  Old  Moth 
Earth,  whether  it  is  from  an  overlong  siege  of  wowu 
or  from  working  too  long  indoors.  When  she  tab 
us  back  to  her  arms,  she  cures — good  old  heali 
Mother  Earth,  Man’s  First  Nurse.” 

The  orderly  had  wheeled  the  chair  a  distance  dov 
the  aisle  and  had  paused.  The  sick  boy  made  a  feet 
gesture  with  his  one  hand  motioning  the  chair  onwai 
The  long  thin  fingers  were  transparent  like  fins.  T 
chair  rolled  on,  down  the  corridor  toward  a  gre 
window,  that  looked  out  over  an  expanse  of  field  wi 
its  promise  of  spring — the  sick  boy  always  smiling,  a 
smiling. 


THE  boy  smiled,  because  his  wounds  were  hurt¬ 
ing  him  so  badly.  It  was  in  an  old  monas¬ 
tery  in  France  that  had  been  given  over 
to  our  wounded.  Hostilities  had  long  since  ceased, 
but  for  these  sick  ones  the  war  was  many  months 
from  being  over.  As  this  special  boy  lay  there  deep 
under  the  blankets,  he  looked  like  a  little  old  crow.  His 
thin  nose  stuck  out  like  a  beak,  and  prominent  rims  of 
bone  encircled  his  sunken  eyes.  It  was  when  the 
doctor  drew  away  the  blanket  from  his  chin  that  I  saw 
the  boy  was  smiling. 

The  doctor  said,  “  I  am  going  to  get  this  patient  out 
of  his  bed.  He’s  been  in  it  three  months,  lying  just 
this  way  without  rest  or  change.”  At  one  side  he 
whispered  to  me,  “He’s  lost  part  of  one  arm,  one  leg 
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dent,  day  by  day,  that 
furnishing  food  for  mil¬ 
ls  and  millions  of  starving 

'  pie  is  an  affair  of  Governments.  The  Red  Cross 
■  n  duty  bound  to  use  to  its  fullest  its  resources  to 
ig  relief  in  the  form  of  medical  supplies,  clothes,  and 
i  to  the  sick  until  Allied  help  arrives, 
decent  developments  in  the  Balkans  prove  that  such 

I  rgency  work  is  in  itself  a  big  problem.  Twenty- 
}  hours  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  fifty  thou- 

I I  or  more  Greek  refugees  began  coming  back  from 
igaria  and  Asia  Minor  over  every  road  and  mountain 
a  which  leads  into  Greece.  At  once  the  Red  Cross 
>1  dished  relief  stations  at  every  point  in  Bulgaria, 
Gey,  and  Macedonia  over  which  these  innocent 
lc ms  of  the  war  were  likely  to  come.  It  despatched 
-  load  after  trainload  of  supplies  to  the  areas  in 
hh  suffering  was  known  to  be  extreme  and  saved 
W  thousands  of  lives. 

len  began  its  penetration  of  the  Balkan  countries — 
Pietration  whose  method  has  ranged  all  the  way  from 
e  11  cars  on  Greek  railways  to  mules  across  Montene- 
11  mountains — constituting  a  veritable  American 
v  'on  of  Jugoslav  territory.  To-day,  indeed,  in 
c  city  from  Durazzo  in  Albania  to  Strumitza 
rbia  and  reaching  from  Belgrade  to  Saloniki,  the 


RedCross  is  distributingfood, 
clothing,  shoes,  and  medicines 
to  the  destitute,  and  is  caring 
for  the  sick  and  wounded. 

An  idea  of  the  surroundings  under  which  this  work 
is  being  done  may  be  gathered  from  the  condition  of  a 
town  like  Kavala.  There  are  less  than  ten  thousand 
inhabitants  to-day  in  Kavala.  When  the  Bulgars 
evacuated  the  town  they  looted  it  systematically, 
stripped  the  stores  and  banks,  took  all  the  food,  swept 
the  homes  bare,  and  took  not  only  all  the  furnishings 
but  all  the  window  glass,  the  door  knobs  and  fixtures, 
and  the  electric  light  wires. 

Children  are  barefooted,  women  in  rags,  the  hospital 
filled  with  influenza  and  pneumonia  patients.  Added 
to  which  is  the  development  of  typhus  among  the 
refugees  already  come  home.  At  one  time,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  plague  raged  throughout  the  whole  Struma 
Valley  where  there  were  an  unusual  number  of  deaths, 
as  there  was  a  lack  not  only  of  doctors  but  of  medicines 
and  the  hospital  was  woefully  short-handed  and  in 
need  of  all  kinds  of  medicines. 

V  hile  the  Allied  Governments  poured  in  food  the 
Red  Cross  combated  the  typhus,  relieved  the  immediate 
suffering  of  thousands  of  refugees  and  returned  soldiers, 
and  is  to-day  extending  material  relief  in  thousands  of 
cases  where  the  matter  is  one  of  life  and  death.  On  a 


A  trainload  of  Czechoslovaks  arriving  at  Vladivostok — having  travelled 
4,100  miles — and  embarking  on  the  “Madras"  for  Trieste  and  home 


large  scale,  this  has  been  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  in 
the  Balkans  this  winter. 

Some  idea  of  its  scope  can  be  gathered  from  a  glance 
at  the  amount  of  supplies  which  the  workers  in  the 
Balkans  have  found  vital  to  their  task.  More  than 
twenty-five  million  pounds  have  already  been  distrib¬ 
uted-supplies  among  which  clothing,  soap,  and 
medicines  have  constituted  the  greater  part.  To 
Rumania  alone  more  than  a  million  yards  of  cloth  and 
a  thousand  sewing-machines  have  been  sent.  In 
Greece  four  million  pounds  of  supplies  have  been  distri¬ 
buted.  Serbia  has  received  almost  the  same  amount; 
and  even  to  Montenegro,  the  smallest  and  poorest  of  the 
Balkan  states,  more  than  a  million  pounds  have  been 
sent. 

In  all  these  countries  the  Red  Cross  doctors  and 
nurses,  numbering  nearly  a  thousand  now,  have,  been 
combating  disease  and  trying  to  secure  for  the  children 
a  chance  for  existence.  The  task  has  been  rendered 
exceeding  difficult  by  the  complete  lack  of  food  suitable 
for  children  and  for  the  sick.  Most  of  the  hospitals 
also  have  been  badly  in  need  of  blankets,  linens,  surgical 
dressings,  and  medicines.  In  addition  many  of  the 
people  have  had  only  one  outfit  of  clothing  and  the 
resultant  uncleanliness  has  been  favorable  to  the  spread 
of  disease.  Among  the  poor  the  increase  in  typhus 
cases  has  been  alarming. 

In  spite  of  all  these  difficulties,  nevertheless,  the  Red 
Cross  has  been  able  to  handle  the  situation.  To-day 
few  patients  are  dying  because  of  lack  of  medical  atten¬ 


tion.  Supplies  of  all  kinds  are  within  reach  of  t 
local  hospitals  and  relief  stations,  and  warehouses  ; 
being  maintained  at  Ragusa,  Spalato,  Fiume,  Most 
and  Sarajevo.  Indeed,  all  the  hospitals  of  Herzegou 
and  Bosnia,  which  are  full  of  sick  and  wounded  soldi 
returned  from  Austria,  are  receiving  aid  from  the  F 
Cross. 

In  Greece,  in  additionTcourses  in  child  welfare  h; 
been  instituted  and  are  being  attended  by  Greek  sch 
teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  These  you 
women  are  beginning  to  instruct  others  in  their  distri 
in  infant  hygiene  and  welfare.  Along  with  th 
courses  a  number  of  infant  welfare  clinics  have  t 
established,  and  here  young  Greek  women  are  trail 
as  nurses’  aides  and  given  clinical  demonstration  of  T 
children  should  be  treated  and  how  to  distinguish 
various  types  of  children’s  diseases. 

IN  POLAND  there  appears  to  be- some  hope  foU 
1  return  to  normal  conditions.  Paper  underclotl - 
is  slowly  disappearing  and  the  genuine  articles 
appearing  in  the  shops  in  Polish  cities  and  tov 
Leather  is  also  beginning  to  return,  replacing  the  A 
combination  paper  and  leather  footwear.  Once  f 
can  be  secured  in  sufficient  quantities  Poland  will  b>  n 
a  fair  way  to  recovery. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Red  Cross  finds  1 
called  upon  to  meet  all  manner  of  emergencies.  n 
Posen  typhus  has  broken  out,  introduced  by  the  pn 
ers  returning  from  Russia.  The  Polish  health  aut 
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ities  have  been  enrolled  in  a  campaign  against  the 
disease,  infected  men  have  been  immediately  quaran- 
:ined,  and  prompt  steps  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
:he  scourge.  It  is  vital  for  civilization  just  now  that 
epidemics  of  this  sort  be  shut  out  of  western  Europe. 

From  even  as  far  as  the  Ukraine  have  come  the  de- 
nands  upon  the  Red  Cross  Commission  in  Warsaw, 
'ollowing  the  armistice  between  the  Poles  and  the 
Jkrainians  on  the  front  below  Kovel,  more  than 
hirteen  hundred  Polish  prisoners  were  released.  These 
lave  been  transported,  fed,  clothed,  and  supplied  with 
nedicai  attention  by  a  Red  Cross  relief  expedition  which 
vent  through  the  Russian  lines  for  thirty  miles  and 
irought  back  the  prisoners  to  Poland,  where  they  were 
oncentrated  in  a  camp  formerly  used  by  the  Austrians. 

ED  CROSS  work  in  France  is  still  moving  forward 
on  a  big  scale.  Running  canteens  along  the 
doselle  and  the  Rhine  with  the  Army  of  Occupation; 
onducting  hotels,  rest  houses,  hospitals,  and  recreation 
luts  in  Paris,  along  the  Riviera,  and  in  many  towns 
n  central  and  western  France;  closing  up  Red  Cross 
ontracts  as  the  army  divisions  sail  for  home  and  the 
led  Cross  personnel  sail  with  them — this  expresses  the 
nilitary  side  of  the  work  which  the  Red  Cross  is  now 
loing  with  the  Army  abroad. 

One  of  the  most  striking  pieces  of  work  was  that  of 
he  big  canvas  tent-hotel  recently  built  by  the  salvage 
ection  on  the  Champ-de-M ars  in  Paris,  and  turned 
ver  to  the  canteen  workers  for  the  entertainment  of 
ie  American  soldiers  on  leave  in  the  French  capital. 
Ithough  it  consists  of  fifty  canvas  dormitories,  kitchens, 
nd  dining  rooms  and  can  house  twelve  hundred  and 
•ed  sixteen  hundred  enlisted  men  every  day,  only  eight 
.ays  were  required  to  construct  it. 

Here  the  Red  Cross  is  mailing  the  boys’  letters  and 
iswering  their  questions,  feeding  and  lodging  them, 
ving  dances  and  good  advice,  telling  them  how  best 
>  see  Paris,  and  then  saying  a  regretful  goodbye  as  the 
ldiers  sail  for  home  by  way  of  Brest  and  Saint  Nazaire. 
In  all  its  work  in  France  at  the  present  time,  indeed, 
e  Red  Cross  finds  itself  in  much  the  same  position 
the  Army — that  of  trying  to  close  up  in  the  best  and 
,ost  economical  way  all  the  vast  undertakings  which 
was  necessary  to  start  in  order  to  go  through  with  a 
ig  war.  Only  in  the  work  which  deals  directly  with 
"tributing  clothing  and  supplies  to  the  returning  ref- 
iees  of  the  devastated  districts  is  there  evidence  of 
1  rease.  It  will  not  be  many  more  months  before  the 
•  d  Cross  will  be  able  to  withdraw  entirely  from 
1  work  among  the  civilian  population  in  France, 
l'ving  behind  it  an  indelible  impress. 

'HE  strength  which  will  enure  to  the  Red  Cross,  once 
the  millions  of  Junior  members  graduate  into  man- 
h  id,  is  impossible  to  estimate.  Simply  as  the  result 
othe  health  campaign  conducted  by  the  Junior  Red 
(  >ss  and  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association, 
H0°l  children  to  the  number  of  three  million  have 
■1  lified  as  crusaders.  Not  only  has  this  huge  number 
'■  young  soldiers  against  disease  met  the  enlistment 
t-iirement  of  health  chores,  but  a  large  proportion 


of  them  is  advancing  through  unremitted  chores  to 
knightly  rank  in  health  chivalry. 

All  over  the  world  children  are  beginning  to  grasp 
with  better  understanding  the  true  Red  Cross  -spirit. 
As  far  away  as  Shanghai,  Peking,  and  Keeling  there  are 
now  Junior  Red  Cross  auxiliaries  with  an  individual 
membership  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
Along  with  the  collection  and  production  of  refugee 
garments,  the  boys  in  Shanghai  have  gathered  together 
thousands  of  pieces  of  used  clothing  which  have  been 
donated  by  people  there  for  Siberian  relief.  In  order 
to  make  it  possible  for  isolated  children  to  become  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Junior  Red  Cross  movement,  organized 
auxiliaries  have  taken  in  such  children  as  associated 
members,  and  up  to  now  more  than  ten  thousand 
Chinese  children  have  joined  the  organization. 

Even  in  distant  Archangel  Russian  children  are 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  spirit  which  is  the  Red 
Cross.  There  are  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
schools  in  Archangel  and  the  outlying  districts,  and 
here  the  Red  Cross  has  been  providing  daily  luncheons. 
The  amount  of  supplies  used  is  not  inconsiderable — 
twenty  thousand  pounds  of  cocoa,  sugar,  crackers,  and 
condensed  milk  last  about  six  weeks — but  much  more 
valuable  than  even  the  noonday  nourishment  thus  ob¬ 
tained  has  been  the  knowledge  on  the  part  of  these 
Russian  children  that  in  distant  America  there  were 
boys  and  girls  thinking  of  them  and  endeavoring  to  help 
them  in  their  hour  of  need.  In  the  ice-bound  port  on 
the  Arctic  Sea,  in  the  Red  Cross  Headquarters  there, 
are  many  toys  and  letters  expressing  the  appreciation 
of  the  Russian  children. 

In  Vladivostok,  also,  on  the  other  side  of  Asia,  there 
are  still  other  Russian  children  fed  at  the  Red  Cross 
soup  kitchen  and  dressed  in  clothes  made  by  their 
mothers  in  Red  Cross  workrooms.  In  one  building 
alone,  a  cold  cement  barracks,  there  are  two  hundred 
and  more  of  these  children,  from  six  months  to  fifteen 
years  of  age,  dressed  in  full  outfits  made  in  the  sewing 
room.  Going  out  on  every  train,  also,  are  many 
thousands  of  garments  for  children  in  other  Siberian 
towns,  as  well  as  trousers  and  overcoats  for  refugees. 
All  through  Siberia  the  Red  Cross  is  supplying  soap, 
kerosene,  and  other  household  articles  where  these  are 
lacking,  and  even  providing  food  and  entire  outfits  of 
clothing  if  necessary.  With  the  help  of  the  hospitals 
which  have  been  established  and  due  to  the  gradual 
untying  of  the  transportation  tangle,  the  Red  Cross 
and  its  hundreds  of  Russian  and  Czechoslovak  helpers 
are  beginning  to  get  a  grip  on  the  situation. 

It  will  not  be  long  indeed  before  most  of  the  invalided 
Czechoslovaks  will  be  returned  to  their  homes  by  way 
of  Trieste.  The  first  contingents  of  Czechs  thus  home¬ 
ward  bound  sailed  from  Vladivostok  recently  nearly  a 
thousand  strong  in  the  hospital  ship  Madras ,  under  the 
escort  and  care  of  the  Red  Cross  doctors  and  nurses. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  much  of  the  Red  Cross 
relief  work  which  has  been  done  in  Siberia  has  been 
vigorously  supported  and  reinforced  by  the  chapters 
in  Japan  and  China.  At  present  there  are  twenty-four 
chapters  and  branches  in  China.  Siberian  units  out¬ 
fitted  in  Shanghai  embraced  in  their  personnel  eleven 
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doctors,  sixteen  nurses,  eight  ambulance  drivers,  four 
Chinese  men,  and  twelve  Chinese  women.  During  the 
war  these  Chinese  chapters  sent  hundreds  of  cases  of 
supplies  to  help  meet  the  needs  in  France.  Latterly 
the  refugee  situation  in  Siberia  has  demanded  practi¬ 
cally  unlimited  supplies  of  padded  garments  and  cloth¬ 
ing  of  all  kinds,  and  the  Chinese  chapters  have  concen¬ 
trated  their  energies  on  this  work.  Large  shipments 
have  been  sent  to  Vladivostok,  and  some  of  them  formed 
part  of  the  trainload  of  supplies  which  recently  were 
distributed  on  the  loyal  Russian  Omsk  front. 

IN  THIS  country  the  recreation  service  of  the  Red 
1  Cross  is  being  greatly  extended.  Some  time  ago 
hospital  recreation  activities  were  installed  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  army  and  navy  institutions  for  the  care  of  the 
wounded  and  sick  men.  The  same  kind  of  help  is  now, 
being  extended  to  the  thirty-two  hosuitals  operated, 
by  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Red  Cross  workers  of  long  experience  and  training 
in  the  cantonments  and  military  hospitals  are  being 
assigned  to  carry  out  the  programme  of  comfort  and 
amusements  which  has  been  found  invaluable  in  hasten¬ 
ing  convalescents  back  to  health.  Books  and  maga¬ 
zines,  moving  pictures  and  band  concerts,  vaudeville 
performances  and  motor  rides — these  are  some  of  the 
methods  of  entertainment  which  will  be  provided  for 
the  patients.  As  in  the  Red  Cross  work  in  France  and 
in  the  United  States  for  the  Army  during  the  war, 


writing  letters  and  doing  such  other  things  that  tend  to 
cheer  the  patient  will  form  part  of  this  service.  Special 
provision  is  being  made  for  the  entertaining  of  the  nurses 
as  well  as  for  supplying  comforts  to  supplement  recrea¬ 
tion  work.  This  service  should  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
most  helpful  after-war  activities  of  the  Red  Cross. 

WHAT  the  future  is  going  to  hold  for  the  Red  Cross 
is  becoming  more  evident  now.  The  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  last  two  years  have  been  vast  and  inspiring 
Wherever  the  call  has  been  heard  the  Red  Cross  ha; 
been  ready.  The  war  programme,  of  course,  has  no> 
ended  with  the  armistice  nor  with  the  treaty  of  peace 
Our  army  is  still  in  Europe  and,  while  France  is  rapidb 
assuming  the  responsibilities  within  her  own  borders 
'our  work  there  cannot  be  ended  suddenly.  The  call 
from  Poland,  the  Balkans,  and  Russia  have  forced  th 
sending  of  new  commissions  to  those  countries  t< 
bring,  in  the  name  of  the  American  people,  that  emer 
gency  relief  in  sickness  and  suffering  which  only  th 
Red  Cross  is  organized  to  carry. 

Our  immediate  obligation  is  clear:  to  carry  throug 
to' an  effective  end,  at  home  and  abroad,  the  war  prc 
gramme  undertaken  in  the  name  of  the  American  peopk 
There  remains  the  inspiring  future  where  the  new  spiri 
of  service,  born  of  the  war,  and  symbolized  by  th 
American  Red  Cross  shall  be  turned  to  the  preventio 
of  disease,  the  relief  of  hunger  and  suffering,  and  th 
improvement  of  the  conditions  under  which  we  live. 


A  1 200-cot  tent  hotel  erected  by  the  American  Red  Cross  in  the  Champ- 
de-Mars,  in  which  to  entertain  American  soldiers  vacationing  in  Paris 
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tatiNCE  Albert 


the  national  joy  smoke 

SAY,  you’ll  have  a  streak  of  smokeluck  that’ll  put 
pep-in-your-smokemotor,  all  right,  if  you  11  ring-in 
with  a  jimmy  pipe  or  cigarette  papers  and  nail  some 
Prince  Albert  for  packing! 

Just  between  ourselves,  you  never  will  wise-up  to 
high-spot-smoke-joy  until  you  can  call  a  pipe  or  a 
home  made  cigarette  by  its  first  name,  then,  to  hit  the 
peak-of-pleasure  you  land  square  on  that  two-fisted- 
man-tobacco,  Prince  Albert ! 

Well,  sir,  you’ll  be  so  all-fired  happy  you’ll  want  to 
get  a  photograph  of  yourself  breezing  up  the  pike  with 
your  smokethrottle  wide  open !  Quality  makes  Prince 
Albert  so  different,  so  appealing.  And,  P.  A.  can’t 
bite  or  parch.  Both  are  cut  out  by  our  exclusive 
patented  process!  Right  now  while  summer’s  young  you 
get  out  your  old  jimmy  pipe  or  the  papers”  and  land  on 
some  P.  A.  for  what  ails  your  particular  smokeappetite! 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Buy  Prince  Albert  everywhere 
tobacco  is  sold,  roppy  red  bags, 
tidy  red  tins,  handsome  pound 
and  half  pound  tin  humidors 
and— that  classy,  practical 
pound  crystal  glass  humidor 
with  sponge  moistener  top  that 
keeps  the  tubacco  in  such  per¬ 
fect  condition. 
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COME  WITH  ME 

By  Emily  Frances  Robbins 


l<£  HERE  is  a  village  road  that  leads  away  to  the  young  woods  and 
a  blue  smiling  pond.  Come  with  me. 

I  will  find  for  you  the  path  among  the  small  oak  trees,  for  you 
might  easily  pass  it  by.  We  will  follow  its  narrow  sandy  windings 
until  we  reach  the  deep  forest  beyond,  where  there  are  tall  pines  and  a 
cool  cushioned  road.  Here  let  us  stroll  in  the  sweet  dry  air,  perfumed 
with  pine  and  earth.  Come,  and  1  will  give  you  health. 

1  will  take  you  far  into  the  solitary  mysteries  of  the  quiet  woods.  Beyond 
there  is  a  hidden  dale.  Shut  your  eyes,  let  me  lead  you,  play  that  you  are 
blind  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  you  sight  when  we  come  to  the 
scene  1  love.  Dry  brush  crackles  under  our  feet.  But  a  moment  more — 
how  well  1  know  the  way.  Stand— Now  open.  Look  upon  the  blue  lovely 
pond,  the  fleecy  clouds  above,  brown  hills — gaze.  F  ill  your  mind  and  heart 
with  beauty  and  repose,  sweet  medicines.  Here  1  will  give  you  peace. 

Still  come  with  me.  Let  us  circle  on  around,  to  the  green  space 
where  stands  an  old  abandoned  house.  Come  close  and  peep 
behind  the  sagging  open  door.  It  is  all  hollowness  within.  Once  it 
held  happy  human  lives.  There  by  the  fireplace,  now  so  gray  and  bleak, 
a  mother  rocked  her  baby  in  the  glow  of  cosy  embers.  Long  since  that 
baby  grew  to  be  a  man  and  went  to  some  far  land.  Somewhere  there  is 
that  man,  whose  mind  can  paint  this  view  into  a  fond  and  loving  scene, 
a  happy  childhood’s  home.  Perhaps  to-dav  in  the  smoke  and  strain 
of  some  great  toiling  city,  his  fancy  sees  this  house,  his  tired  body  yearns 
for  just  this  spot.  We  come  for  him  instead— our  privilege.  Here  we 
may  bathe  our  heart  and  spirit  in  a  larger  sympathy.  Come  with  me! 
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“There  was  a  healing,  soothing  something  which 
breathed  forth  from  the  earth  into  Hallen.  .  .  He 
had  come  hack  to  the  Oldest  Mother  just  in  time 

(“Mother  Earth  Forgives,”  page  3) 


MOTHER 


EARTH 

F  O  R.G  I  V  E  S 

By  Freeman  Jilden 


N  THE  edge  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  disaster,  H alien 
obeyed  a  sudden  im- 
ilse.  He  did  not  know  why 
did  what  he  did.  He  only 
ard  something  calling  to  him 
and  he  answered  like  a 
-ayed child.  He  flunghisglass 
whiskey  into  the  corner  and 
shed  from  the  room. 

The  other  three  men  seated 
)und  the  table  in  the  rear 
the  Tenth  Avenue  saloon 
red  after  him  stupidly.  The 
igle  of  shattered  glass,  so 
expected,  made  them  wince 
i  start,  but  they  clung 
lidly  to  their  chairs. 

‘He’s  crazy  drunk,  that’s  what’s  the  matter,”  said 
1  of  them. 

‘I’ll  get  him!”  cried  the  one-eyed  man  nearest  the 
>r,  rising  with  a  stream  of  oaths. 

Leave  him  go!”  said  the  third  man,  seizing  the  coat 
he  second.  “Leave  him  go,  Ed.  He’s  no  good.” 
he  one-eyed  man  sat  down  again,  and  glared  rue- 
ly  at  the  broken  glass  and  the  wet  place  on  the  floor, 
nd  1  paid  a  quarter  for  that  slug!”  he  yelled  bitterly. 
Leave  the  piker  go,”  said  the  first  man,  senten- 
i  isly.  “  He  wouldn’t  be  no  good  to  us.” 

[alien  did  not  hear  the  compliments  that  were  sent 
I  r  him.  He  had  turned  the  corner  into  Twenty- 
i  th  Street,  and  was  hurrying  eastward.  He  would 
;je  run,  if  he  had  dared.  But  that  would  attract  the 
t  ntion  of  some  copper.  So  he  walked  as  briskly  as 
'  prudent. 

s  he  fled,  Hallen  repeated  to  himself,  aloud,  “I’m 
c  g  home,  I’m  going  home.” 

•veral  loungers  heard  him  and  grinned.  A  group  of 
r  'ins  attracted  by  the  gaunt  figure,  ragged,  unshaven, 
3  >wed  him  a  short  distance,  jeering  him.  If  he  had 
<M  shuffling  along,  unsteady,  they  would  not  have 
cced  him.  A  bleary,  reeling  bum  would  have  been 
a  of  the  landscape.  But  Hallen  was  hurrying.  Such 
e  eanor  was  stimulating — arresting — suspicious, 
big  man,  whose  connection  with  the  police  depart¬ 


ment  shouted  itself,  in  spite 
of  his  lack  of  uniform,  blocked 
Hallen’s  path.  Hallen’s  heart 
sank.  He  well  knew  a  plain- 
clothes-man,  a  “bull,”  by  this 
time. 

“Wait  a  minute,”  com¬ 
manded  the  obstacle.  “Where 
you  going?”  He  searched  Hal¬ 
len’s  face  with  appraising  eyes. 

“  I’m goinghome,” responded 
Hallen,  dully. 

The  detective  hesitated. 
Then  he  said,  shortly,  “  Go  on !  ” 
Hallen  lurched  forward  as 
though  a  prop  against  which 
he  had  been  leaning  had  sud¬ 
denly  been  jerked  away. 

At  Seventh  Avenue  Hallen  stopped  and  fumbled  in 
his  pockets.  He  turned  up  matches,  matches,  and 
matches.  In  each  pocket,  matches — the  careless  loot 
from  polished  bars.  He  was  a  walking  match-safe. 
He  was  almost  explosive.  Then,  as  his  fingers  touched 
a  coin,  he  nearly  shrieked  with  relief.  It  was  a  nickel. 
It  was  a  subway  fare.  He  ducked  into  the  clammy 
Interborough  cellar,  and  took  a  train  for  Van  Cortlandt 
Park. 

Before  he  reached  the  end  of  the  ride,  the  subway  be¬ 
came  an  elevated  road.  The  windows  of  the  car  were 
open.  The  bland,  impure  summer  breath  of  the  city 
made  most  of  the  passengers  drowsy.  Most  of  them 
looked  down  and  saw  streets,  playing  children,  bed¬ 
clothes  lolling  out  of  windows,  and  flags.  Hallen  saw 
trees — wistful  trees,  dying  trees,  stunted  trees,  .trees 
gasping  for  breath,  but  still  trees.  It  had  been  four 
years  since  Hallen  had  seen  a  tree.  At  least,  if  he  had 
seen  them  with  his  eyes,  he  had  not  seen  them  with  his 
soul.  Now  he  was  seeing  trees  again,  and  he  murmured 
over  and  over,  “I’m  going  home,  home.” 

From  the  end  of  the  elevated  road  Hallen  pounded  his 
slanting  heels  to  Yonkers.  He  skirted  the  edge  of  Van’ 
Cortlandt  Park,  where  boys  were  playing  ball,  and  men 
were  practising  golf  drives  from  improvised  tees,  and 
babies  were  squalling  in  carriages.  <  But  Hallen  saw 
only  trees  and  green  grass. 


Illustrated  by  Thomas  Fogarty 


DO  YOU  live  in  the  city?  Do 
you  have  to  do  your  tramp¬ 
ing  over  granolithic  sidewalks 
instead  of  through  cool,  green 
country  lanes?  Do  you  breathe 
dead  air?  Do  you  feel  a  deep 
and  almost  unconscious  yearning 
to  go  back  to  the  country?  Henry 
Hallen  had  all  these  feelings — 
and  others  deeper  and  more  com¬ 
pelling.  The  Earth  called  him 
from  the  city — and  he  answered. 
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“For  the  first  time  it  occurred  to  Hall 
home.  Why  had  he  come  hack,  begged  his  wo 


At  Yonkers  the  man  turned  to¬ 
ward  Mount  Vernon.  He  passed  a 
big  school  for  girls,  set  well  back 
from  the  road,  with  a  fine  lawn  in 
front,  and  a  painted  iron  fence.  The 
girls  were  going  home  for  the  year. 

There  were  taxis  and  private  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  trucks  outside  the  gate. 

There  was  a  big  pile  of  trunks. 

Hallen  stood  and  watched  patiently, 
hoping  to  snatch  the  price  of  a  meal 
and  bed  out  of  this  exodus.  And 
he  was  successful.  He  got  a  dollar 
for  helping  to  load  the  trunks. 

A  few  days  before;  yes,  the  day 
before;  indeed  the  morning  of  this 
very  day,  Hallen  would  have  steered 
straight  for  the  nearest  saloon  with 
that  dollar.  Now  the  idea  never 
entered  his  head.  The  luck  of  it, 
the  splendid  augury  of  stumbling 
upon  that  dollar,  threw  him  into  a 
nervous  delight,  so  that  he  wept 
inwardly 

Two  hoboes,  who  looked  no  worse 
than  himself,  accosted  him  from  the 
side  of  the  road.  They  were  eating 
from  what  seemed  to  be  a  galaxy  of 
handouts.  Hallen  was  hungry,  but 
he  did  not  dare  to  stop.  He  had  a 
precise  persuasion  that  he  was  safe 
only  while  he  was  alone — until  he 
got  home.  The  ’boes  yapped  at 
him  profanely  as  he  left  them  behind. 

That  night,  at  the  New  Rochelle 
station,  Hallen  inserted  himself,  un¬ 
noticed,  into  a  box-car.  He  reached 
Meriden  before  it  came  light.  There 
he  was  discovered  and  dumped  out 
on  the  ground  with  as  little  anger 
or  interest  as  though  he  had  been  a 
jute  sack  of  sawdust.  He  shook 
himself,  like  a  dusty  dog,  and  went 
uptown  to  look  around.  Five  hours 
later  he  was  in  the  police  court,  look¬ 
ing  at  a  young  police  judge  with  a 
squarish  jaw,  and  thinking  how 
much  he  was  like  a  certain  Henry  Potter,  who  was  sta¬ 
tion  agent  in  Foxlake  four  years  ago. 

“You  know,  I’m  on  my  rounds  and  I  finds  this  man 

at  the  corner  of - ”  droned  the  policeman,  when  it 

was  Hallen’s  turn  to  stand  up. 

“What’s  your  name?”  asked  the  young  police  magis¬ 
trate. 

“Henry  Hallen.” 

“Where  do  you  live?” 

“Foxlake,  New  Hampshire.” 

“What  are  you  doing  here  in  Meriden,  Hallen?” 

“I’m  on  my  way  home.  I  was  on  a  freight.  They 

chucked  me  off - ”  The  truth  quivered  in  that 

word  “home.”  It  had  an  earnestness  that  caught 
the  judge’s  attention,  momentarily.  But  Hallen’s 


appearance  was  not  prepossessing.  The  cold  judic: 
eye  resumed. 

“Was  he  drunk,  officer?  Had  he  been  drinking?” 

“  I  didn’t  smell  nothing  on  his  breath,  your  honor.” 

“Hallen,  would  you  get  out  of  this  city  within  a 
hour  if  1  let  you  go?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“All  right,  get  out!” 

“If  he  had  called  me  ‘your  honor,’  I’d  have  give 
him  three  months,”  said  the  judge  to  the  clerk  below  hir 
“The  old-timers  are  always  careful  to  say  ‘your  honoi 
Call  the  next  one!” 

A  man  without  money  can  travel  a  long  distan 
even  in  these  sharp-eyed  days,  if  he  knows  how,  and  h. 
no  tender  sensibilities,  and  doesn’t  mind  the  accomm 
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i  wonder  why  he  thought  of  Foxlake  as 
lek,  fought  his  way  back,  to  Foxlake?” 


ctions  that  come  first  to  flank.  From  Meriden  to 
I  rtford,  from  Hartford  to  Springfield,  from  Spring- 
'  d  to  Worcester,  Hallen  made  discreet  use  of  what  the 
i  lerant  fraternals  jestingly  call  “side-door  Pullmans.” 
lust  out  of  Springfield  he  lay  one  night  in  a  field  and 
t  >ught  that  he  was  going  to  die.  His  vitals  seemed  to 
t  wrenched  with  a  cruel  hand,  twisting,  turning  .  .  . 
a  1  his  bones  ached,  and  he  shivered.  A  slug  of 
v  iskey  would  have  made  him  feel  better;  his  system 
ws  craving  its  accustomed  poison;  but  Hallen  didn’t 
I'iw  that,  and  thought  he  was  dying.  Instead  of 
1  'ng  to  remember  how  to  pray,  he  contented  himself 
n  h  groaning,  “  1  got  to  go  home,  home,  home.” 

\  hich  was,  indeed,  a  kind  of  prayer. 

mother  friendly  box-car  lifted  him  from  Worcester 


to  Nashua,  over  the  W.  N.  &  P.  divi¬ 
sion.  In  Nashua  a  truckman  needed 
a  lumper  for  a  couple  of  days,  and 
this  made  Hallen  rich.  He  had  five 
dollars  for  his  rustling.  A  dizzy 
urge  seized  upon  him  to  go  into  the 
ticket  office,  fist  down  the  five  dol¬ 
lar  bill,  and  buy  a  ticket  to  Foxlake. 
If  the  agent  sized  him  up,  and  de¬ 
murred,  he  would  say,  “You’ve  got 
to  sell  me  a  ticket!  My  money  is  as 
good  as  anybody’s!”  But,  coming 
to  sense,  he  bought  a  cheap  safety 
razor  and  begged  the  use  of  a  flag¬ 
man’s  broken  mirror  to  shave  by. 
For  seventy-five  cents  more  he  had 
heels  put  on  his  shoes,  and  the  soles 
restitched.  Whereupon  he  beat  his 
way  northward. 

A  night  freight  went  on  siding  at 
Foxlake  station,  and  a  man  let  him¬ 
self  down  to  the  ground  from  be¬ 
tween  two  box-cars.  It  was  Henry 
Hallen. 

The  station  was  deserted  and 
dark,  save  for  a  flickering  oil  lamp 
at  each  end  of  the  platform  and  a 
feeble  light  from  the  ticket  office. 
Hallen  went  around  in  back  of  the 
station  and  craned  his  neck  at  a 
window  so  that  he  could  make  out 
the  time  by  the  clock  in  the  ticket 
office.  It  was  half-past  one. 

There  was  no  moon.  It  was  very 
dark.  Down  below  him,  where  the 
village  lay,  Hallen  could  see,  at 
regular  intervals  twinkling  street 
lights.  The locomotiveof thefreight 
train  wheezed  asthmatically,  and 
one  trainman  shouted  to  another; 
aside  from  those  noises,  it  was  very 
still  all  around. 

Hallen  sat' down  on  the  edge  of 
the  platform,  behind  the  station. 
“Home!”  he  murmured.  “I’m 
home!” 

And  then,  for  the  first  time 
since  he  had  fled  from  the  back  room  of  that  Tenth 
Avenue  saloon,  it  occurred  to  Hallen  to  wonder  why 
he  had  thought  of  Foxlake  as  home.  Why  had 
he  come  back,  begged  his  way  back,  fought  his 
way  back,  to  Foxlake?  There  was  nobody  here 
who  had  asked  him  to  return.  There  was  nobody 
who  would  want  to  see  him.  His  father  and  mother 
were  no  longer  here.  The  house  where  he  was  born  was 
in  other  hands,  sheltering  other  heads.  And  she — 
she  who  had  bidden  him  good-speed,  when,  with  his 
new  suitcase,  he  had  swung  aboard  the  train  four  years 

ago,  to  make  a  place  for  himself  in  the  world — she - 

Hallen  shivered.  He  had  never  once  written  to  her. 
And  it  was  just  as  well,  too.  Even  a  letter  from  such 
as  he  would  smirch  such  a  pure,  fragrant  soul  as  hers. 
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Why  had  he  come  back  to  Foxlake? 

Haflen  did  not  know.  He  sat  stupidly  on  the  plat¬ 
form,  in  the  darkness,  wondering  deeply. 

Home!  It  was  nothing  but  a  mockery.  There  was 
no  home  for  him,  anywhere;  least  of  all  here,  where  he 
was  known. 

Indeed,  he  could  not  know  why  he  had  come  back. 

1 1  was  only  as  a  wounded  animal  crawls  painfully  toward 
its  burrow;  as  a  bird,  with  broken  wing,  flutters  toward 
its  nest.  He  had  met  Life,  and  Life  had  trampled  him, 
crushed  him,  cast  him  aside  like  a  scrapped  thing.  He 
was  sick;  sick  with  that  gnawing,  corrosive  malady 
which  leaves  a  man  able  to  walk  and  work,  and  gives 
him  semblance  of  ability  up  to  the  moment  when  he 
collapses  and  falls,  a  heap  of  clothes  with  nothing 
inside.  His  face  was  scarred  with  the  marks  of  brawls, 
but  the  greatest  scar  lay  back  of  his  eyes:  the  scar  of 
Failure.  Thus,  defeated,  wounded,  sick,  Hallen  had 
flown  back  to  the  only  home  he  knew  anything  about, 
the  place  he  had  called  Home  when  he  was  a  child. 

WITH  a  choking  sob,  Hallen  pulled  himself  to  his 
feet  and  started  up  the  long  hill  that  led  from  the 
railroad  station  to  the  higher  ground,  the  hill-farms 
along  the  Wendover  Road.  In  the  utter  darkness  he 
needed  no  guideboard.  In  bare  feet,  as  a  boy,  he  had 
plodded  up  that  hill  a  thousand  times;  and  later,  he  had 
driven  with  the  milk  to  the  station,  early  mornings,  over 
the  same  dirt  road. 

To  the  right,  half  way  up  the  hill,  was  the  town-farm 
or  “poor-farm”  as  it  used  to  be  called  before  the  select¬ 
men  decided  to  change  its  name,  perhaps  to  spare  the 
feelings  of  the  inmates.  In  the  town  reports  it  was 
called  the  almshouse;  but  almshouse  or  poor-farm  or 
town-farm,  anyway  Hallen  could  remember  standing 
by  the  roadside  and  curiously  watching  the  aged  charges 
leisurely  sunning  themselves  on  the  terraces,  the  old  men 
with  knotty  sticks,  the  old  women  with  knitting  baskets 
in  their  laps— and  he  had  envied  them,  child-like,  because 
they  had  no  kitchen  wood  to  bring  in,  and  no  stupid 
dungfork  to  wield.  Indeed  in  his  youngest  thoughts, 
he  had  aspired  to  be  a  happy  pauper  when  he  grew  up. 

He  could  not  see  the  five  great  sugar  maples  that 
stood  sentinels  in  front  of  the  Perriton  farm,  next  on 
the  left  up  the  hill,  but  he  knew  they  were  there.  Next 
farm  was  Myron  Packard’s — he  who  kept  the  fine  Jer¬ 
sey  cattle,  and  had  time  to  make  roses  bloom  in  the 
dooryard;  and  the  next  on  the  right  was  “Dirty” 
Dillingham’s  place,  he  who  kept  pigs  in  the  front  yard 
and  cultivated  ragweed.  There  were  unkempt,  un¬ 
grafted  apple  trees  about  here.  Hallen  could  not  see 
them;  but  he  knew,  if  Dirty  Dillingham  still  lived  there, 
the  trees  were  still  unkempt  and  ungrafted. 

Next  on  the  left,  back  a  little  from  the  main  road, 
was  the  Daniels  farm,  where  she  had  lived;  and  at  that 
spot,  where  Father  Daniels’ byroad  turned  in, there  was  a 
blackberry  patch— the  tall  kind,  with  awful  hooky 
spines  that  reach  over  and  grab  a  little  boy  by  the  nape 
and  shout,  “Aha!  I’ve  got  you  now,  sonny!”  and 
scratch  his  legs,  and  redden  his  tongue.  Mabel  and  he 
had  eaten  these  blackberries  to  bursting,  when  they 
were  ten  years  old,  and  then  had  sat  under  the  hemlock. 


there,  and  speculated  on  what  they  would  do  when  they 
were  married.  They  had  talked  very  freely,  too,  about 
their  family.  Henry  was  for  having  two  sons  and  a 
daughter,  all  very  tall  and  well  favored.  Mabel  was 
for  having  two  daughters  and  a  son,  the  remark  and 
pattern  of  the  country  round. 

...  And  Hallen  remembered  that  one  da)', 
when  he  started  to  discuss  with  Mabel  their  children, 
the  little  girl  had  suddenly  given  him  a  reproving  look, 
and  had  said,  sternly,  “We  must  not  talk  that  way  any 
more.  It  isn’t  nice.”  And  Henry  had  realized,  some¬ 
how,  that  they  had  abruptly  grown  old,  and  that 
Mabel  knew  something  about  life  that  he  didn’t  know; 
and  that  they  mustn’t  talk  about  their  prospective 
family  any  more. 

Good  God!  It  was  not  long  ago! 

Hallen  stumbled  along,  with  a  melancholy  sweat  on 
his  forehead.  She  was  probably  decently  married  by 
this  time — she  who  had  seen  him  off,  with  his  new  suit¬ 
case,  that  day  at  the  station,  and  bidden  him  good- 
speed.  How  lovely  she  had  been!  She  could  never 
understand  the  least  of  all  the  evil  things  that  had  come 
to  the  boy  with  whom  she  once  played. 

The  next  farm  was  the  one  where  he  was  born.  The 
night  air,  before  Hallen  reached  his  old  home,  brought 
to  him  a  scent  of  wild  June  roses.  He  knew  where 
that  odor  came  from.  The  roses  grew  by  an  old  cellar- 
hole,  grew  rank  like  the  raspberry  shoots  down  among 
the  bricks  of  the  old  chimney,  where  snakes  and  wood-, 
chucks  lived.  Just  before  you  got  to  that  cellar-hole, 
there  was  a  woodsroad,  which  the  lumbermen  had 
built  when  they  drew  pulp  logs  that  winter  and  spring; 
there  was  a  big  basswood  tree  there  with  the  initials 
“H.  H."  cut  in  it.  Hallen  stopped  at  the  very  tree. 
He  ran  his  hand  over  the  bark  and  felt  “H.  H.,”  al¬ 
ready  blurred  a  little — and  then  he  sat  down  and  wept. 
The  ground  was  warm  and  inviting.  After  a  while  he 
stretched  himself  out  full  length  and  went  to  sleep. 

HALLEN  was  awakened  by  the  rattling-by  of  a  milk 
wagon  and  the  abrasive  voice  of  the  driver.  As 
Hallen  was  on  the  side  of  the  hemlock  away  from  the 
road,  the  driver  did  not  observe  him,  though  he  might 
have  seen  him  had  he  been  looking  for  a  man  asleep 
behind  the  tree.  After  that  wagon  passed,  there  was  the 
sound  of  another  one  following  it  to  the  milk  train,  and 
by  that  fact  Hallen,  without  a  watch,  knew  it  to  be 
about  seven  o’clock.  He  rose  and  stood  undecided  for  a| 
moment;  and  then,  avoiding  the  road,  he  plunged  ink 
the  woods. 

This  strip  of  woods,  Hallen  remembered,  was  about 
forty  rods  through,  and  then  there  was  a  broad  expanse 
of  ground,  sometimes  in  crops  and  sometimes  in  grass 
which  belonged  to  the  Daniels  farm.  Yes;  soon  he  was 
at  the  edge  of  the  woods.  So  far  had  the  earliest 
pioneers  cleared  the  land  and  no  farther;  and  it  had  re¬ 
mained  just  so.  It  was  a  ten-acre  lot;  it  was  in  pota¬ 
toes;  and  Hallen  saw  that  they  were  thrifty  vines. 
They  stood  up  well,  with  uncurled  leaves,  a  little  bluish 
here  and  there  from  their  last  spraying,  and  with  there 
and  here  a  yellow  and  black-striped  beetle  unconquereu, 
eating  at  the  edge  of  a  leaf. 


“  I’m  so  glad  to  see  you,  Harry,”  she  said 
softly.  “I — I  never  expected  to  see  you  again” 
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‘‘Just  like  Daniels’  potatoes,”  murmured  the  man, 
‘‘he  was  always  a  good  farmer.” 

Then  Hallen  sat  down  on  the  margin,  where  the  last 
furrow  had  been  turned  and  stuck  up  irregularly  all 
along.  Just  in  front  of  him,  between  the  third  and 
fourth  rows,  he  saw  a  hoe  and  an  earthen  jug;  and  it 
was  plain  from  the  weediness  on  one  side  of  the  hoe,  and 
the  cleanness  of  hills  on  the  other,  that  the  hoer  had 
stopped  just  there,  the  evening  before,  and  perhaps  had 
forgotten  the  jug.  Hallen  rose  and  picked  up  hoe  and 
jug  and  brought  them  over  to  the  side.  He  felt  that 
it  was  half  full — took  out  the  cork  and  drank.  The 
water  was  cold,  refreshing — there  were  drops  of  per¬ 
spiration  upon  the  sides. 

Suddenly  Hallen  began  to  take  off  his  shoes  and 
stockings.  He  craved  to  get  his  bare  feet  upon  that 
warm,  dusty,  friable  soil.  Indeed,  he  almost  shouted 
with  pleasure  as  he  finally  stood  between  the  hoed  rows, 
dug  into  the  earth  with  his  toes,  felt  the  soft  particles 
of  loam  ooze  up  between  them.  It  felt  so  good!  His 
heart  beat  trippingly.  Was  this  Home — was  this  the 
thing  that  called  Tim,  that  day  in  the  back  of  the  Tenth 
Avenue  saloon? 

Over  his  head,  in  one  of  the  beech  trees,  two  robins 
were  having  their  second  wooing  of  the  season.  Per¬ 
haps  their  voices  lacked  a  little  of  the  ardor  of  the  April 
love;  they  had  already  raised  one  family,  and  knew  that 
life  is  not  one  long  sweet  angle-worm.  A  little  breeze, 
warm  but  zesty,  was  blowing — enough  to  bend  the 
heads  of  the  red-top  grass  along  the  verge  of  the  potato 
field.  It  sought  Hallen’s  neck,  caressingly.  He  threw 
out  his  arms  and  drank  deep  of  it. 

“And  I  left  all  this — for  all  that!”  he  said,  bitterly. 
“What  a  fool!  How  happy  I  could  have  been!” 

As  though  to  assure  himself  that  he  had  not  forgot¬ 
ten,  Hallen  picked  up  the  hoe  and  began  to  work  briskly 
along  one  of  the  rows,  cutting  the  weeds  out  neatly  with 
an  edging  thrust  and  pull,  without  touching  the  vines, 
then  with  a  sweeping  movement  throwing  a  hoeful 
against  the  stalks  of  each  hill.  He  had  gone  down  the 
row  at  least  thirty  hills  before  he  laughed  a  queer  laugh, 
as  though  he  had  caught  himself  believing  fairy  stories, 
threw  down  the  hoe  and  went  back  to  the  place  where 
he  had  first  sat.  He  buried  his  feet  in  the  earth,  then 
threw  himself  flat  back  with  his  hands  under  his  head, 
and  closed  his  eyes. 

A  MILLION  lives  were  stirring  within  ten  feet  of  his 
head.  Every  square  foot  of  grass  quivered  with  Life. 
The  very  sod  upon  which  he  lay  with  closed  eyes  seemed 
almost  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  vitality  of  swarming 
existences,  never  seen  with  human  eyes.  Not  only  that 
— there  was  a  healing,  soothing,  ministering  Something 
which  breathed  forth  from  the  earth  into  Hallen.  He 
knew  that  he  was  absorbing  it;  he  lay  very  quiet,  as  one 
afraid  to  break  the  spell.  Every  threadbare  nerve, 
every  tired,  rebellious  fibre  in  all  his  body  ceased  to 
struggle,  gave  itself  up  to  rest.  He,  Henry  Hallen, 
who  had  been  bruised  and  buffeted  in  the  market  place, 
who  had  walked  in  unlovely  places  and  jostled  with 
pain,  and  filth,  and  disease,  had  come  back  to  the  Old¬ 
est  Mother  just  in  time.  He  knew  it.  He  was  still 


ragged,  he  was  still  stained  and  sorry;  but  he  felt  tf 
one  Henry  Hallen  had  passed  away  and  another  w 
being  born. 

The  sun  climbed  higher  in  the  cloudless  sky.  He  c 
not  mind  the  heat  of  it.  He  felt  hungry,  but  not  1 
food.  He  was  hungry  for  more  and  more  of  this 
pouring  Life.  Then,  amidst  all  the  quietness,  a  mell< 
bell  began  tolling,  down  in  Foxlake  village,  below, 
was  Sunday.  He  had  not  thought  of  that.  Tf 
explained  why  the  hoer  had  not  returned  to  his  hoe  a 
jug,  as  Hallen  was  terribly  afraid  he  would — afra 
but  unwilling  to  stir. 

Then  he  heard  a  woman’s  voice  near  him  say  ii 
“Harry!  Harry!  It — it  can’t  be — you!” 

Hallen  did  not  dare  open  his  eyes.  It  was  her  x oi 
but  of  course,  it  couldn’t  be  she.  It  was  impossifc 
He  was  dreaming — or  worse. 

But  something  rustled,  close  to  him.  He  opened 
eyes  and  looked  up.  She  stood  there,  indeed,  w 
frightened  eyes,  gazing  into  his  face  as  though  she,  t 
disbelieved  in  the  reality  of  his  presence. 

“Mabel!”  he  gasped,  springing  to  his  feet  and  dra 
ing  back  from  her,  lest  he  should  sully  her  by  a  sin 
touch. 

THEY  stood  for  a  full  minute,  looking  earnestly 
each  other.  Hallen  knew  that  it  was  she;  yet  she  f 
changed.  It  seemed  impossible  that  one  could  char 
like  this.  The  roses  had  disappeared  from  her  chee 
Her  eyes,  which  had  laughed  with  abundant  hea 
and  all  the  gayety  of  youthful  enterprise,  seemed 
retreat  from  him,  heavy-lidded,  as  he  stared.  1 
glorious  yellow  hair,  which  used  to  prank  at  loose,  vu 
ends  over  her  forehead  and  cheeks,  was  gathered  sever 
in  a  knot  at  the  back  of  her  head,  and  smoothed  in 
faqltless  middle-aged  fashion  in  front. 

She  wore  a  gingham  dress,  low  at  the  neck,  h. 
sleeved.  He  saw  her  bosom  rise  and  fall,  as  her  bre. 
came  unevenly,  gustily;  the  blood,  coursing  swii 
along  the  veins  of  her  neck,  throbbed  like  a  great  cen: 
pulse. 

“You  never  wrote  to  me,  Harry!”  she  said,  simf. 
breaking  the  terrible  quiet.  Her  tone  was  not  cc- 
plaining.  It  was  as  though  countless  generations  I 
women  had  ordained  that  this  dart  be  flung  first, 
else  was  unimportant.  He  had  not  written  to  her. 
“No,”  he  replied,  stupidly. 

Man  that  he  was,  he  thought  she  was  assaying 
frayed,  misfit  clothes,  and  his  soiled,  collarless  sh 
He  burned  outwardly  and  froze  inwardly,  thinking  t : 
she  was  seeing  his  Failure.  In  God’s  name,  why  H 
he  come  back  here,  to  show  himself  off  as  a  scarecrov 
a  hideous,  walking  dead  man?— was  the  thought  1 1 
reeled  through  his  mind. 

But  she  came  to  him  and  laid  a  white  hand  on 
sleeve,  and  looked  into  his  eyes,  and  said  softly,  “  : 
so  glad  to  see  you,  Harry.  I — I  never  expected  to 
you  again.  I’m  so  glad  you  came  back.” 

“You  don’t  know!  You  don’t  realize!”  burst  fH 
him.  Then  he  laughed  a  jeering  laugh.  “  Look  at  i- 
Don’t  you  see?  I ’m  no  good.  Beaten !  Whipped !  Wot  • 
less!  I  don’t  know  why  I  came  back.  I  just  came. 
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“Then  you  didn’t  come  back — to  see — because - ” 

“Yes,  I  came  back  to  see  you,”  he  said,  quickly.  He 
vondered  whether  that  was  a  lie  or  not.  Why  had  he 
:ome  back?  He  didn’t  know.  It  might  have  been 
hat,  as  well  as  anything. 

They  sat  down  at  the  edge  of  the  plowed  field.  Hal- 
en  began  to  talk,  dreamily;  seeking  to  explain  to  him- 
elf,  as  much  as  anybody. 

“I  was  in  a  saloon  on  Tenth  Avenue - ” 

She  shivered  a  little,  in  the  warm  sunlight,  but  made 
io  comment. 

“I  was  with  a  bad  crowd.  I’d  got  that  low.  We 
/ere  drinking.  1  took  to  liquor  when  I  lost  my  job, 
he  first  year  away  from  here.  I  don’t  need  to  tell  you 
hat,  Mabel.  You  can  see — the  marks  of  it  on  me.” 
For  reply,  she  reached  over  and  pressed  his  hand. 
Yes?”  came  to  him  faintly. 

‘  This  crowd — they  were  planning  a  robbery.  I 
ever  did  anything  like  that.  I’ve  done  other  things, 
ut  not  crime.  Something  came  over  me.  Something 
}!d  me  to  come  back  here.  I  pitched  down  the  whis- 
ey  and  got  out.  I’ve  been  traveling  toward  here  ever 
nee.  It  must  have  been  ten  days  ago  I  left  New  York, 
got  off  a  freight  last  night,  down  below.  That’s  all. 
ve  made  a  mess  of  it.” 

“No,  Harry,  that  isn’t  all,”  she  offered,  gently. 
Tell  me  the  rest.” 

“There’s  nothing  else.  You  can  see  what  I  am.  I 
dn  t  expect  to  see  you.  I  didn’t  expect  to  see  any- 
>dy.” 

“There  is  something  else.  Tell  me.” 

ALLEN  looked  at  the  woman  wonderingly.  “No, 
there’s  nothing.  I  slept  near  the  road,  under  a  tree, 
ook  off  my  shoes  and  stockings — there  they  are,  over 
nder— I  don’t  know  just  why — the  earth  looked  so 
od.  1  was  feeling  different  when  you  came.  I  guess 
Ivas  dreaming.  I  felt  different.” 

Yes,  yes,  you  felt  different.”  She  spoke  eagerly,  as 
ough  there  was  something  else  she  wanted  him  to  say. 
‘Yes,  I  felt  different.  The  trees — and  everything. 

Is,  the  sun  and  the  grass — I  forgot - ” 

Yes— and  you - ”  She  plucked  at  his  arm,  and 

■nething  of  the  old-time  pleasure  hovered  in  her  eyes. 

shook  his  head.  He  could  not  follow  the  cue.  “  I 
li't  know  what  you’re  trying  to  get  at,  Mabel.” 

i  mean,  weren’t  you  thinking  that  you’d  rather  stay 
1  e»  ‘n  Foxlake,  than  to  go  away  again?  Weren’t 
planning,  just  a  little?  Did  you  feel  as  though 
d  been  ill,  very  ill,  a  long  time,  and  you  were  look- 
n  forward  to  getting  better — you  were  already  feeling 
itch  to  get  back  to  work?  Was  it  anything  like 
f  ,  Harry?” 

Yes,  ’  he  replied,  in  a  hoarse  whisper.  “  I  did  think 
1  iat.  But  it’s  too  late.  It’s  too  late  now.” 

Oh,  it’s  not  too  late,  Harry?  Oh,  don’t  say  that! 

1  don’t  know - ” 

Look  at  me!”  he  interrupted,  bitterly.  “I  don’t 
'  low  you  can  sit  here  and  talk  to  a— a— thing  that 
K  s  like  me.” 

don’t  see  your  clothes.  I  don’t  see  them.  I  see 
J;  >°u,  Harry.  You’ve  come  home.  I  used  to  won¬ 


der,  evenings,  sitting  on  our  porch,  whether  you’d 
come  home.  I  didn’t  think  you’d  like  the  city  very 
much.  I  remembered  what  fine  times  we  had,  and  how 
we  loved  the  birds  and  trees  and  the  sunlight,  and  the 
garden,  and  everything,  and  1  hoped  you’d  not  like  the 
city  well  enough  to  stay  away/  Oh,  I  was  selfish.  I 
hoped — I  hoped  you  wouldn’t  succeed.” 

“Well,  I  didn’t,”  he  added,  with  that  blunt,  unpoetic 
honesty  of  the  country. 

“You  must  stay  here  in  Foxlake,”  the  woman  went 
on.  Her  cheeks  burned  with  something  besides  sun¬ 
shine,  and  her  eyes  gleamed  within  the  circles  of  their 
dull,  bluish  settings.  “You  must  stay  now  that  you’re 
here,  Harry.  You  can’t  go  away.  You  mustn’t.  I 
know  what  brought  you  back.  It  wasn’t  to  see  me! 
Oh,  no,  that  was  a  fib,  Harry.  It  was  nice  of  you  to 
say  that  to  me,  but  it  wasn’t  the  reason.  You  were 
tired  of  it  all,  down  there.  You  were  hurt — and  you 
ran  home — the  way  we  used  to  do  when  we  were  chil¬ 
dren,  you  know. 

“You  wanted  to  throw  yourself  down  under  the  trees 
again,  and  rest;  and  you  wanted  to  put  your  bare  feet 
on  the  ground  again,  and  breathe  this  air,  and  work 

in  the  fields  and  drink  from  Roaring  Brook - ” 

“Oh,  don’t,  Mabel!” 

“Ah,  you  did  feel  that  way,  Harry!  I — I  know.  I 
saw  you  lying  here,  as  I  was  crossing  through  the  field. 

I  was  curious  to  know  who  it  was,  so  I  came  over. 
Somehow,  before  1  saw  your  face,  I  knew  it  was  you. 
We  know  people  by  just  their  wholeness,  don’t  we?  I 
didn’t  know  whether  you  were  asleep  or  not;  but  there 
was  something  on  your  face  that  told  me  you  were 
happy — just  then.  I  knew  what  it  was.  You  were 
dreaming  dreams.” 

“  I  wasn’t  asleep.” 

“No,  but  you  were  dreaming.  I  saw  you  smile  a 
little.  You  were  thinking  that  there  might  be  some 
little  farm  near  here  that  you  could  get  a  chance  to  take 
on  shares,  or  something  like  that.  You  were  thinking 
of  having  a  horse,  and  a  cow,  and  some  hens  and  chick¬ 
ens;  and  you  were  wondering  if  some  day,  after  you’d 
forgotten  all  those  ugly  unpleasant  things,  somebody 
should  come  along  who  didn’t  mind  what  you  had  been, 

but  only  loved  you  a  little — and - ” 

Hallen  seized  her  hand,  almost  roughly.  “How  do 
you  know?  How — do  you  know  what  I  was  thinking? 
You’re — you’re  punishing  me  this  way — for  going 
away - ” 

“Punishing  you?  Oh,  Harry!  I  just  want  to  help 
you,  that’s  all.” 

LIE  SHOOK  his  head,  uncomprehendingly.  “You 
1  1  don’t  understand,  Mabel.  You’re  too  good— too 
pure  and  innocent— to  understand.  You  think  I’m  just 
rags  outside.  I’m  rags  inside,  God  help  me!” 

“I  do  understand.  I— I  wish  I  didn’t.  I  wish  I 
didn’t.  Look!” 

She  lifted  the  hemmed  edge  of  her  dress  and  pointed 
down. 

Hallen  looked  down  and  saw,  for  the  first  time,  that 
her  feet  were  as  bare  as  his  own.  He  looked  up  again, 
into  her  eyes,  questioningly. 
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“Don’t  you  understand,  Harry?  Don’t  you  under¬ 
stand  that  I  wanted  to  feel  the  touch  of  the  warm 
earth,  too?  Have  you  really  looked  at  me?  Haven’t 
you  guessed  that  I’ve  just  come  back  home?” 

“Just— come— back— home?  You’ve  been  away 
from  Foxlake?” 

“Three  years  and  a  half.  I  came  back  last  week. 

I  left  home  not  long  after  you  went  away.  Oh,  it  is 
so  good  to  be  home!  Every  day  since  I  came  back, 
I’ve  spent  hours  lying  out  here,  by  the  side  of  this  field 
—just  coming  back  to  Life.  That’s  how  1  knew  what 
you  were  thinking,  lying  there  with  your  eyes  closed.” 

“You’ve  been  away.”  Hallen  spoke  the  words  dully 
enough.  Never  had  he  once  thought  it  possible  she 
could  be  otherwhere  than  in  Foxlake. 

“Yes,  in  New  York.” 

In  New  York!  Three  years  and  a  half  they  had  been 
both  in  New  York,  and  he  had  never  seen  her.  The 
pitiless  vastness  of  the  city  came  over  him  with  crush- 
ingforce.  Perhaps  they  had  passed  in  the  surgingcrowds, 
without  seeing  each  other.  Perhaps  more  than  once. 

So  Hallen  looked  at  her  whom  he  had  loved  and  for¬ 
gotten,  and  tried  to  picture  her  as  she  was  on  the  sta¬ 
tion  platform  that  day.  He  tried  to  put  back  the 
bloom — tried  to  transplant  it  by  force  of  memory — to 
her  cheeks,  tried  to  recreate  the  laughing  lips  and  eyes, 
and  the  well-nourished  fullness  of  body.  A  great  wave 
of  tenderness  enveloped  him.  He  had  never  had  a 
feeling  like  that.  He  no  longer  pitied  himself.  He  no 
longer  thought  of  himself.  He  thought  only  of  her. 


He  clasped  both  her  hands  tightly  in  one  of  his. 

“I  want  you  to  know,”  she  went  on  brokenly.  “It 
is  only  fair.  I  have  failed,  too,  Harry.  I  have  been 
hurt — down  there.  It  was  nobody’s  fault  but  mine. 
I’m  not  as  I  was  when  you  saw  me  last.  But — I  didn’t 
do  that  terrible  thing.  I  didn’t  sell  myself — not  that 
God,  1  nearly  did  that.  But  something  called  to  me 
just  in  time,  as  it  called  to  you,  and  I  ran  away  from  it 
all.  I  guess,  Harry,  there  is  something  good  down  deep 
in  us  both  that  saved  us.  We  both  came  back  before 
it  was  too  late. 

“I  feel  so  much  better  already,”  the  girl  went  on 
with  the  forward-looking  wisdom  of  woman.  “The 
woods  and  the  fields  and  the  birds  and  the  sunshine 
have  made  me  almost  well,  Harry.  Don’t  you  fee 
that  they  do  something  to  you,  too?” 

“I  do  feel  it,”  he  assented,  with  wistful  eagerness 
“  It’s  wonderful.” 

Hallen  put  his  arm  around  her  waist,  and  she  put  he 
head  upon  his  shoulder.  They  sat  there,  withou 
stirring,  a  long  time. 

They  were  strayed  children,  come  home.  A  grea 
kiss  of  welcome,  in  the  breeze  and  sunshine,  touche, 
them  lightly  on  the  cheeks.  They  knew  that  it  was  no 
for  them  alone,  but  was  impartially  for  all  strayed  chil 
dren  like  them. 

With  closed  eyes,  half  asleep,  they  nes.tled  close  t 
each  other,  with  a  warm  content,  and  the  Oldest  Mothe 
reached  forth  and  took  them  into  her  arms  an. 
cuddled  them  against  her  great  warm,  forgiving  breast 
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THE  YOUNG  EARTH 

By  Liberty  H.  Bailey 

THE  fields  were  parched  with  summer’s  heat 
The  life  and  green  from  swamps  had  fled 
The  dry  grass  crunched  beneath  the  feet 
And  August  leaves  dropped  stiff  and  dead. 

Then  light  south  winds  ’cross  wood  and  shore 
Brought  cooling  clouds  and  slow  sweet  rain, 

And  hills  and  crops  were  new  once  more 
And  grasses  greened  on  marsh  and  plain. 

So  swift  the  magic  sent  its  spell 

Through  burning  com  and  pastures  dumb, 
’Twas  clear  the  world  had  rested  well 
Against  the  time  when  rain  should  come. 

So  virile  is  this  earth  of  brawn 
So  quick  with  life  its  soil  is  stung, 

A  million  years  have  come  and  gone 
And  still  it  rises  green  and  young. 
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THE  RETURN  OF  THE  GUARDS 

By  Coningsby  Dawson 

Author  of  "The  Clory  of  the  Trenches,"  "Living  Bayonets, "etc. 


TO-DAY  was  a  great  day  in  London.  The 
Guards’  Division  was  inspected  by  the  King 
at  Buckingham  Palace  and  had  a  triumph¬ 
ant  march  to  welcome  them  home.  We  saw  the 
parade  from  the  curb  opposite  to  Bath  House. 
The  waiting  throngs  were  nearly  as  wonderful" 
as  the  procession.  They  were  composed  of 
hospital  chappies  in  their  blue  uniforms;  de¬ 
mobilized  men  with  their  ribbons  and  wound 
stripes  on  civil  clothes;  Australians,  New  Zea¬ 
landers,  Canadians,  American,  soldier-girls  in 
their  various  uniforms;  and  mutilated  men  of  all 
the  services.  The  trees  of  the  park  were  dense 
with  sailors  who  had  climbed  into  the  branches 
to  get  a  better  look-out.  Everyone  was  im¬ 
mensely  cheery  and  kindly— there  was  no  ugly 
and  selfish  shoving.  The  police  were  especially 
considerate  in  allowing  wounded  men  to  occupy 
the  islands  in  the  middle  of  the  road  where  there 
was  no  chance  of  their  being  hustled.  East 
End  and  West  End  rubbed  shoulders  to-day 
and  showed  the  same  respect  for  each  other  that 
not  so  long  ago  they  had  shown  in  the  trenches. 

Presently,  approaching  from  the  Circus,  we 
heard  a  military  band.  Then  we  saw  the  city 
police  leading  the  procession.  With  a  deluge 
of  brazen  music,  playing  a  march  which  had 
often  led  us  into  battle,  the  Guards  were  upon 
us.  You  may  think  there  was  shouting;  there 
wasn’t.  I  don’t  know  why  other  people  were 
silent — all  1  know  is  that  the  lump  was  too  big 
in  my  throat  for  me  to  shout.  Such  tired  faces! 
Some  were  too  haggard  for  words.  Others 
looked  puffed  with  years  of  concussion  and 
sleeplessness.  All  looked  stoically  indifferent 
and  tragic.  They  had  gazed  on  death  and  the 
gray  monotony  of  hell.  London  had  turned  out 
to  do  them  honor.  Very  nice  of  London,  but 
London  could  never  understand.  Loos  seemed 
a  century  away  from  us  to-day;  but  ever  since 
Loos  these  men  had  been  there,  tortured,  dead 
with  cold,  mad  with  thirst,  deafened  by  shells, 
seeing  their  comrades’  bodies  smeared  across 
the  landscape.  They  had  never  expected  that 
the  ordeal  would  end.  And  now  that  it  had 
ended,  London  wanted  them  to  march  for  its 
pleasure.  London  had  done  better  to  have 
given  them  its  beds — and  London,  watching 
their  weary  bodies,  marching  upright  and  me¬ 


chanically,  felt  that,  and  did  not  shout.  Be¬ 
hind  each  battalion  shuffled  the  wounded  men 
and  behind  them,  in  lorries,  those  who  were 
maimed  for  life  by  their  adventures.  The  bands 
might  play  their  martial  music;  but  here,  plain 
for  everyone  to  see,  was  the  nemesis  of  military 
glory.  They  wore  ribbons  on  their  breasts, 
it  was  true;  but  where  was  the  youth  of  these 
young  men  and  their  reckless,  defiant  handsome¬ 
ness?  Their  shoulders  were  bowed — there  was 
hardly  a  six-foot  man  in  a  regiment.  Before  the 
war  six  foot  was  the  standard  of  the  Guards; 
no  man  was  admitted  under  that.  And  the 
officers — the  swells  of  aristocratic  Britain — 
were  just  as  crushed  and  puny.  It  was  as 
though  their  head  and  shoulders  had  been  tele¬ 
scoped  into  their  chests  by  an  immensely  heavy 
burden.  And  these  were  the  Guards,  the  crack 
fighting  division  of  the  British  Armies— the 
equals  of  the  Dominion  troops  and  the  High¬ 
landers,  whom  the  Huns  most  dreaded.  The 
tragedy  of  war,  the  pathos,  the  simple  splendor 
of  steadfastness  to  duty  was  here  exampled, 
but  not  the  glory.  Christ  was  not  glorious 
when  He  bore  the  cross  on  the  road  to  Calvary. 
He  was  heroic,  yes— but  not  glorious.  Had 
one  stood  in  the  crowd  which  watched  Him,  he 
would  not  have  shouted.  And  so  it  was  with 
us  to-day  sacrifice  does  not  call  for  cheers. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Guards  showed  them¬ 
selves,  for  they  wrung  the  heart  of  England. 
They  went  away  so  tall — such  splendid  animals. 
England  knows  now  what  the  victory  has  cost 
her  fighting  men.  Applause  will  not  make 
them  young  again,  nor  grow  fresh  limbs  on  their 
bodies,  nor  put  eyes  back  into  sockets  which 
are  empty,  nor  cause  the  dead  to  rise  out  of 
their  nameless  graves  and  walk.  Only  love 
can  make  amends  for  what  they  have  lost. 

At  the  head  of  each  regiment  wreaths  were 
carried  on  furled  banners  in  remembrance  of  the 
comrades  who  would  march  no  more.  If  the 
world  would  praise  them,  it  must  live  out  the 
love  of  their  sacrifice  for  remembrance.  Where- 
ever  we  march,  through  whatever  cities  of  the 
future,  the  love  of  their  example  must  lead  us. 

The  Guards  have  come  back,  as  Christ  came 
back  from  Calvary;  the  marks  of  their  dying 
are  upon  them. 


■  “  Two  bands  alternated  and  the  dancers  changed  from  one-step 
to  fox-trot  and  back  again  with  barely  a  pause  for  breath  ” 


THE  GERMAN  DANCE  OF  DEATH 


By  Charles  J.  Rosebault 

Special  Correspondent  for  THE  RED  CROSS  MAGAZINE  to 
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ARE  the  most  of  to-day;  to¬ 
morrow  — -  who  knows?  Ex¬ 
pressed  or  subconscious,  this 
was  the  thought  which  guided  millions  of  Germans 
through  the  feverish  period  between  the  Armistice  and 
the  stern  Judgment  Day  of  Versailles.  The  dream  of 
tVeltmacht  had  ended  in  the  nightmare  of  Untergang. 
In  the  Paris  which  was  to  have  been  the  playground  of 
their  supermen  the  executioner  was  sharpening  his  axe 
and  there  was  little  doubt  that  he  would  cut  clean.  So 
the  Book  of  the  Future  was  closed.  To  make  the  most 
of  the  present  became  the  obsession  of  a  people  once 


ited  by 

thmann  . 

noted  for  far-sighted  ambitio 

Excepting  those  driven  to  helpl 
apathy  by  long-continued  private 
the  great  mass  threw  prudence  and  traditions  to 
winds.  The  Germany  that  had  typified  frugali 
that  had  patiently  reversed  and  re-pasted  the  u  1 
envelope,  became  a  spendthrift.  On  all  sides  one  he.1 
the  refrain,  sometimes  in  boast,  more  often  in  resig' 
tion:  “Of  course,  I  am  eating  up  my  capital;  one  m 
live.”  The  new  madness  embraced  all  sorts  and  o- 
ditions.  It  suggested  strongly  the  Dance  of  Death.- 
imagined  by  the  pious  mediaeval  painters. 
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In  Berlin  I  was  invited  to  luncheon  by  a  lawyer  of 
some  prominence.  That  same  day  I  had  seen  an  old 
pedagogue,  who  for  fifty  years  had  been  an  official  in 
the  educational  department  of  the  Prussian  Govern¬ 
ment,  break  down  and  cry  bitterly  in  discussing  the 
death  rate  among  the  children,  due  to  malnutrition. 
Mothers  could  no  longer  nourish  their  offspring. 
Thirty  per  cent,  of  those  born  in  wedlock,  and  fifty 
jer  cent,  of  the  illegitimate,  died  at  birth.  Possibly 
his  was  an  exaggeration.  I  had  heard  elsewhere  that 
he  average  death  rate  of  infants  was  twenty  per  cent. 
But  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  abnormal. 

\t  the  table  of  my  host  there  was  no  suggestion  of  the 
irevailing  privation.  We  began  with  oysters  from  Hol- 
and.  There  followed  soup,  a  delicious  roast  of  veal 
lotatoes  and  other  fresh  vegetables,  salad,  a  variety  of 
’astry,  including  cakes  made  of  the  delicate  Splitter- 
ng,  which  expresses  the  highest  art  of  the  pastry  cook 
nd  contains  butter,  eggs,  sugar,  and  condiments  al¬ 
most  unobtainable  in  any  of  the  cities  of  the  Central 
empires,  and  real  coffee  with  real  cream. 

“We  no  longer  consider  cost,”  explained  my  host 
My  wife  scours  the  city  and  the  suburbs  for  food 
he  never  dickers  about  price.  She  lets  all  dealers 
now  that  they  may  rely  upon  her  buying  whatever 
’ey  have  to  offer.  Our  friends  do  the  same.  If  one 
is  a  surplus  the  others  will  take  it.  Our  table  is 
ways  like  this.” 

'OME  nights  later  I  was  a  guest  at  the  most  popular 
of  the  gay  restaurants.  We  dined  luxuriously,  con- 
iering  the  conditions.  My  host  knew  the  proprietor 
10  had  reserved  for  us  all  his  tid-bits.  We  drank 
me  of  the  awful  German  champagne,  all  of  the  real 
tide  stolen  from  France  having  been  consumed  or 
iden  in  the  cellars  of  the  Junkers.  There  were  five  of 
and  the  bill  was  eight  hundred  marks. 

After  dinner  we  sat  in  a  box  and  watched  the  dancing 
a  great  hall,  garishly  decorated  and  brilliantly  lighted, 

:  Jou8h  the  Government  was  daily  exhorting  economy 
fuel  and  electricity.  At  nine  thirty  the  hall  was  in 
ipse  for  a  moment.  Police  regulations  had  cut  off 
•  electricity  at  this  hour.  The  music  and  the  dancin" 

1  PPed  abruptly.  There  were  delirious  cries  from  the 
'nen  on  the  floor,  cries  which  might  be  expected  from 
i  rrupted  saturnalia.  Then  new  lights  flashed  out  in 
5  ’dmg  glare — huge  acetylene  lamps  provided  by  the 
’  iers  of  the  hall  from  their  own  plant  and  therefore 
"  affiled  by  the  government  prohibition. 

have  never  witnessed  such  dancing,  although  I  had 
loosed  that  every  possible  variation  had  been  sup- 
/  the  restaurants,  hotels,  and  cabarets  of  New 
•  Not  only  was  it  fast  and  furious,  but  there  was 
1  'erceptible  pause.  Two  bands  alternated  and  the 
a  ers  changed  from  one-step  to  fox-trot  and  back 
g  n  w,th  bare,y  a  Pause  for  breath.  I  grew  tired  and 
e  v.  10  "matching  but  these  men  and  women,  youths 
1  girls,  appeared  to  be  exhaustless, 
vemember,”  said  my  host,  “that  dancing  was  for- 
cen  tor  more  than  four  years.  Many  of  those  girls 
-  r  danced  before.” 

‘it  that  was  not  sufficient  toexplain  the  character  of 
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the  dancing.  With  all  the  abandon  there  was  little  of 
real  joy  or  gaiety.  The  fever  of  motion  was  there  and 
the  spirit  of  mockery.  Likewise  a  suggestion  of  de¬ 
generacy.  Strange  contortions  were  introduced  into 
the  figures.  The  women  especially  gave  themselves 
up  to  curious  and  often  unpleasant  extravagances. 
And  all  the  time  the  huge  dancing  space  was  so  packed 
that  one  could  but  wonder  that  there  were  not  constant 
collisions. 

.  ®ne  our  party  voiced  his  disgust — not  at  the  danc¬ 
ing  but  at  the  character  of  the  participants.  These 
were  not  the  women  who  once  had  made  the  place 
amous.  These  were  just  common  bourgeoise,  caught 
in  tae  universal  madness,  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
plain  trades-people,  with  a  few  Bohemiennes  and  wo¬ 
men  of  the  streets.  The  cleverly  made-up  and  expen¬ 
sively  gowned  demi-mondaines  were  conspicuously 
absent.  Doubtless  they  and  their  fashionable  compan¬ 
ions  were  at  the  gambling  clubs. 

Spiel-holle  these  were  called  all  over  Germany  and 
Austria,  and  they  had  become  fashionable  rendezvous 
for  all  the  smart  people  and  the  nouveaux  riches.  The 
latter,  after  piling  up  huge  fortunes  in  various  kinds  of 
war  profiteering,  were  in  desperate  straits.  There 
were  so  few  ways  left  open  to  spend  their  money.  Real 
champagne  could  not  be  bought.  Consumption  of 
gasolene  was  limited  legally,  and  touring  was  impossible 
anyhow.  What  remained?  Jewelry,  yes.  They  in¬ 
vested  heavily  there.  But  one  could  not  build  palaces, 
for  the  raw  materials  were  lacking.  Also  the  right 
kind  of  clothing  and  dresses,  furs  and  lingerie.  So 
they  took  to  gambling — and  the  less  fortunate  were 
drawn  along.  Gambling  “clubs”  sprang  up  in  all  the 
large  cities,  with  Berlin  and  Vienna  far  in  the  lead. 
Everybody  with  money  to  spend  was  inundated  with 
invitations  to  become  a  member  of  this,  that,  and  the 
other  “club.”  Special  delivery  letters  and  even  tele¬ 
grams  were  sent  out  by  the  thousands.  Nearly  every¬ 
body  responded,  too.  Roulette,  baccarat,  and  rouge  et 
non  supplied  the  necessary  exhilaration  as  well  as 
nepenthe.  Besides,  one  could  find  good  things  to  eat 
at  these  clubs,  if  anywhere. 

jyERBOTEN,  once  the  shibboleth  of  authority,  ap¬ 
parently  had  been  removed  from  the  dictionary. 
Laws  appeared  to  exist  only  to  be  mocked  at.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  code  of  morals  had  never  appealed  to  the 
Germans,  but  in  these  days  erotomania  ran  riot  as  never 
before.  The  stage  reeked  with  plays  that  even  the  Berlin 
censor  had  banned.  The  most  prominent  corner  in 
Vienna,  where  the  Karntner  and  the  Ring  strassen  meet, 
witnessed  each  night  the  gambols  of  the  satyrs.  Most  of 
that  city’s  streets  were  plunged  in  darkness,  but  here 
flared  a  powerful  arc  light,  and  here  gathered  shamelessly 
libertines  of  all  ages  to  appraise  the  passing  women  of 
the  streets.  Respectable  and  exclusive  society,  com¬ 
ing  from  the  opera  across  the  square,  had  to  force  its 
way  through  the  mocking,  cynical  throng. 

Naturally,  disregard  of  law,  of  morals,  and  of  decency 
among  the  rich  had  its  reflex  where  enforced  idleness 
and  malnutrition  combined  to  devitalize.  If  the 
former  were  hopeless  as  to  the  morrow,  the  latter  were 


in  the  depths  of  gloomy  despond  in  the  present.  As 
was  remarked  by  one  psychologist,  in  the  long  run  peo¬ 
ple  must  have  more  than  the  bare  necessities  of  life. 
Some  pleasure  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  morale. 
These  people  had  long  been  deprived  of  those  little 
comforts  which  had  been  the  foundation  of  German 
hospitality — tea,  coffee,  and  beer.  Social  pleasures 
,  were  no  longer  possible.  Every  day  saw  the  sordid 
struggle  for  food  enough  to  live.  And  now  the  restraints 
of  respectability  were  breaking  down. 

The  prevailing  sense  of  insecurity  heightened  the 
recklessness.  To-morrow  might  see  an  upheaval  which 
would  destroy  all  that  remained  of  the  world  of  yester¬ 
day.  One  had  an  uncanny  feeling  that  danger  lurked 
in  every  shadow,  that  quiet  streets  held  hidden  menace. 
Never  did  1  leave  an  acquaintance  after  dark  all  the 
time  1  remained  in  Berlin  without  his  saying,  Komni 
gut  nach  Hans,”  in  the  same  tone  and  spirit  as  one 
would  wish  safety  to  a  friend  departing  for  the  heart  of 
Africa. 

One  evening  1  went  to  Charlottenburg  to  visit  an 
eminent  philosopher  and  scientist.  It  was  only  nine 
o’clock,  yet  1  found  him  waiting  for  me  on  the  street 
before  his  home.  He  carried  a  heavy  cane,  tightly 
clasped  about  the  middle,  his  eyes  were  glancing  cau¬ 
tiously  up  and  down  the  ill-lit  street.  Until  we  entered 
his  apartment  he  remained  distrait  and  nervous. 

“Last  night  they  broke  into  the  apartment  below,” 
he  said.  “The  night  before  they  were  across  the  street. 
Every  night  they  are  somewhere.  And  everywhere 
they  feast  and  drink.  They  are  not  like  the  thieves  of 
other  days.  Often  they  leave  valuables  untouched. 


Do  you  realize  what  that  means?  It  is  not  the  j- 
fessional  criminal  who  operates  like  that. 

This  fear  that  the  submerged  might  pursue  e 
methods  of  the  outlaws  was  not  without  seeming  ju  - 
fication.  Evil  characters  prowled  in  the  darkness  i 
hawked  their  plunder  boldly  in  the  daylight.  A'f 
the  Spartacists  had  looted  the  Kaiser’s  Berlin  pa  e 
they  sold  his  art  treasures  in  the  Alexanderplatz.  W  ^ 
the  elite  were  gambling  in  the  clubs,  three-card-mc  e 
and  its  equivalents  were  played  under  the  noses  of  e 
police  in  the  public  thoroughfares.  A  motley  crol. 
of  which  many  wore  stolen  garments,  surrounded  e\  v 
gambler,  often  blocking  the  pavements.  In  Budai 
the  unemployed,  supported  by  government  bountv.v* 
selling  cigarettes,  stolen  from  government  warehou  >, 
in  the  most  frequented  streets. 

Crimes  of  violence  were  so  common  as  to  att  ;t 
only  passing  attention.  All  Berlin  laughed  wheiit 
heard  that  a  man  had  been  held  up  on  the  Fnedn- 
strasse  at  midnight  and  deliberately  stripped  of  all  t* 
valuables.  Before  the  war  it  had  been  the  boas  i 
Berlin  that  the  Friedrichstrasse  was  as  frequented 
midnight  as  at  noon.  That  was  evidence  of  the  mt  - 
politan  character  of  the  city — of  its  being  a  real  " 
capital.  Consequently  the  street  had  always  been  « 
policed.  And  now  it  was  in  the  grip  of  highways 

In  the  quiet  residence  streets  the  prudent  veffltG 
forth  after  dark  only  when  they  had  to.  Repute 
citizens  had  surrendered  all  weapons  in  obedience  tc u 
new  laws.  That  had  made.it  easy  for  reckless  youtr 
start  revolutions  in  Munich,  Frankfort,  and  o* 
places.  It  likewise  made  it  safe  for  footpads  to) 
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eir  trade.  Like  the  housebreakers,  these  discrimin- 
ed  in  favor  of  the  immediately  useful.  Victims  were 
mpelled  to  surrender  shoes  invariably.  There  were 
it  a  few  instances  where  they  had  to  strip  to  the  skin 
d  reached  their  homes  half  frozen. 

In  the  country  robberies  were  so  frequent  that  pro- 
sts  were  heard  in  the  Reichstag.  The  farmers  organized 
'  mutual  defense  and  demanded  the  right  to  keep 
ns  in  their  homes.  They  maintained  night  vigils 
d  made  it  uncomfortable  for  strangers  after  dark. 

In  the  old  days  the  average  Teuton  had  been 'willing 
cringe  to  his  superior,  provided  only  he  might  bully 
inferior— if  nobody  else,  his  wife  and  children;  but 
ss  distinctions  were  mocked  at  now.  The  lieutenants, 
o  had  jostled  everybody  from  the  pavement,  wore 
ilian  clothes  when  they  had  them  and  tried  to  be  in- 
lsphuous  when  they  had  to  wear  uniforms.  Often 
insignia  of  rank  had  been  removed;  not  infrequently 
lad  been  torn  from  their  shoulders  by  resentful  mobs, 
noted  woman  philanthropist  had  her  motor  stopped 
a  group  of  idle  workmen.  “This  will  not  be  longer 
>wed,”  said  the  leader.  “We  are  not  going  to  per- 
nding  in  motors.”  And  this  was  in  kindly  Vienna' 
len  I  complained  that  a  Berlin  chauffeur  had  charged 
twenty  marks  where  the  fare  should  have  been  six, 
as  told  that  I  was  lucky  that  he  had  not  hit  me  over 
head.  It  was  a  common  occurrence  for  holders  of 
d-class  tickets  to  crowd  into  first-class  railway  car¬ 
es  and  dispute  the  right  of  the  conductor  to  remove 
n.  In  one  such  case  I  overheard  a  youth  say  to  the 


first-class  passenger  who  protested  at  the  over-crowding. 

You  just  wait.  When  I  get  my  crowd  we’ll  pound  the 
life  out  of  you.” 

On  the  train  which  carried  me  from  Munich  to  Berlin 
were  two  citizens  of  Halle,  a  typical  German  university 
town,  tranquil  and  well-ordered  in  pre-war  days.  One 
had  been  an  officer  in  the  Prussian  Reserve;  the  other 
was  a  type  of  the  Prussian  merchant,  hard,  self-assertive, 
and  self-gonfident.  They  were  discussing  recent  hap¬ 
penings  at  home.  Said  the  merchant:  “The  other  night 
half  a  dozen  fellows  came  to  the  house  of  my  neighbor. 
They  had  their  faces  blackened,  but  he  recognized 
several.  They  were  his  own  employees.  They  made 
him  wait  on  them  with  wine  and  cake.  Then  they 
killed  his  calf  and  divided  it.  They  also  took  all  his 
provisions  and  five  thousand  marks.  He  went  to  the 
police  next  day  and  they  arrested  those  he  complained 
against  but  they  let  them  get  away  again  ”  His 
companion  laughed  cynically.  “The  police  and  those 
new  soldiers!”  he  exclaimed  derisively.  “I  don’t  want 
any  near  me.  Wherever  they  are  stationed  there  will 
be  the  most  crimes.”  “And  the  judges!”  added  the 
merchant.  They  had  seven  witnesses  against  a  young 
j  ail-bird,  who  was  caught  redhanded.  The  police 
were  honest  that  time.  But  the  judge  was  afraid,  be¬ 
cause  the  fellow  is  a  leader  with  the  Spartacists.  So  he 
found  the  evidence  insufficient.”  Violence  had  not 
been  lacking.  The  officer  mentioned  two  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors  whose  skulls  had  been  beaten  in. 

In  Berlin  an  ex-army  colonel  had  organized  a  small 
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The  German  Dance  of  Death 


army  of  veteran  officers  and  soldiers,  and  held  them 
under  rigid  discipline,  but  elsewhere  the  soldiers  enlisted 
for  the  protection  of  the  people  were  regarded  with 
doubt  and  fear.  In  Austria,  especially,  they  were  con¬ 
sidered  as  mercenaries  of  the  government  leaders,  un¬ 
trustworthy  and  ready  to  join  in  any  looting.  In 
Baden,  not  far  from  Vienna,  the  inhabitants  were  in  a 
state  of  constant  panic  because  of  their  thefts  and  ex¬ 
tortions.  Numerous  stories  were  told  in  Vienna  of 
men  in  uniform  going  to  homes  ostensibly  for  official 
inspections  and  carrying  away  all  the  food  they  could 
find. 

Even  the  civilian  officials  were  accused.  This  was 
the  most  serious  charge  of  all.  It  was  an  accusation 
against  the  innermost  shrine  of  German  probity.  The 
petty  official  might  have  been  stupid,  conceited,  and 
obstinate,  but  his  honor  had  been  regarded  as  sacred. 
But  from  all  sides  came  the  assertion  that  his  morale 
had  been  undermined.  Unable  to  live  on  his  income  he 
had  succumbed  to  hunger — either  his  own  or  that  of  his 
family.  Throughout  Berlin  and  Vienna  one  heard  tales 
of  cars  loaded  with  provisions  under  official  inspection, 
and  officially  sealed,  arriving  at  their  destinations  half 
empty.  Meat  intended  for  public  sale  or  the  public 
kitchens  had  the  fat  removed  and  even  the  marrow 
extracted  from  the  bones.  Vast  quantities  of  food  were 
stolen  directly  or  by  connivance.  One  of  the  Vienna 
public  markets  was  almost  demolished  by  enraged 
women,  who  had  come  in  response  to  a  government  an¬ 
nouncement  that  there  would  finally  be  some  meat  for 


sale,  only  to  find  the  stalls  empty  because  of  official 
plundering. 

Clothing,  shoes,  and  other  useful  articles  in  the  army 
equipment  disappeared  likewise.  In  Berlin  they  had  a 
story  of  a  street  pedlar  selling  cakes  of  government  soap 
at  extravagant  prices — if  any  price  could  be  regarded  as 
extravagant  for  an  article  not  obtainable  otherwise. 
When  the  fortunate  buyers  got  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  soap  they  encountered  a  hard  substance  which 
proved  to  be  a  twenty-mark  gold  piece!  Some  govern¬ 
ment  treasury  official  had  evidently  hoped  to  get  away 
with  some  of  the  famous  reserve. 

“How  will  it  end?”  I  asked  my  philosopher  friend. 

“This  is  no  time  for  prophecy,”  he  returned  solemnly. 
“The  world  is  ill  and  doctors  disagree  about  the  diagno¬ 
sis  and  the  cure.  You  conquerors  call  it  Germano- 
phobia  and  wish  to  apply  the  knife  or  the  bludgeon. 
Across  our  border  the  terrorists,  wading  through  seas 
of  blood,  tell  us  that  Capitalism  is  the  curse  and  must 
be  extirpated,  so  that  the  wholesome  Rule  of  the  Pro¬ 
letariat  may  restore  us  to  health.  We  have  lost  our 
balance  and  stand  helpless.  Our  wise  men  thought 
that  Democracy  might  be  the  saviour,  but  it  has  been 
here  for  some  months  and  we  seem  to  be  going  from  bad 
to  worse.  The  test  will  come  when  peace  is  finally 
signed  and  our  workers  have  the  chance  to  resume  the 
old  orderly  industrial  life.  If  they  fail  us  then  all  will 
be  lost.  And  the  ruin  of  sixty-five  millions  of  normally 
efficient  people  will  not  leave  the  rest  of  the  world  un¬ 
touched.” 


AMERICANISMS 


By  Angelo  Patri 


M ERICA  was  born  in  the  FOR 

schoolhouse. 

Out  of  the  school  comes 
the  spirit  that  keeps  and  makes 
America  young,  vigorous,  true,  unspoiled  by  wealth,  by 
power,  by  hugeness. 

Years  ago  a  little  band  of  people  landed  on  the  shores 
of  America,  three  thousand  miles  from  home.  They 
came  that  they  might  found  a  new  land  in  freedom. 
They  had  a  new  idea  of  the  rights  of  man. 

Then  a  group  came  from  Holland.  One  came  from 
France.  By  and  by  there  was  a  long  line  of  settlements 
along  the  Atlantic  coast.  They  were  all  founded  on 
this  new  idea — the  right  of  people  to  govern  themselves. 
Then  more  and  more  people  came,  until  there  were  peo¬ 
ple  from  every  land  in  the  world,  and  America  was  a 
and  that  stretched  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  held  a 
aundred  million  people. 

And  in  every  town,  as  it  started,  the  people  built  a 
schoolhouse  and  all  the  children  went  to  school.  The 
:hildren  studied  the  rights  of  man  along  with  their  read- 
ng,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  They  saluted  the  flag 
and  pledged  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  America 
and  what  it  stood  for — “  Liberty  and  J ustice  for  all.” 


ALL  “The  school  follows  the  flag,” 

the  people  said,  and  they  built 
great  universities  of  steel  and 
.  stone  in  the  great  cities.  On  the 
top  of  each  university  there  was  an  American  flag. 
They  built  frame  schoolhouses  in  the  remotest  corners 
of  the  forest,  and  on  the  top  of  each  schoolhouse  there 
was  an  American  flag. 

And  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  America  was 
trained  to  the  idea,  “Liberty  and  Justice  for  all.” 

When  the  great  war  came  America  went  in — even- 
man,  woman,  and  child  went  in.  We  couldn’t  do  any¬ 
thing  else.  We  were  Americans.  We  were  trained  in 
American  schools.  When  we  saw  the  old  idea  that 

Might  makes  Right”  threatening  the  world,  we  rose 
and  stood  as  one.  “Liberty  and  Justice  for  all.” 

The  war  over,  the  people  turned  back  for  the  job  of 
peace.  The  soldiers,  the  nurses,  came  home.  The 
men  and  women  came  out  of  the  factories.  The  thing 
they  had  left  home  and  friends  for,  the  thing  they  had 
worked  and  prayed  for,  the  thing  they  had  learned  as 
children  in  the  log  schools  and  in  the  great  universities, 
was  still  true— “Liberty  and  Justice  for  all.” 

“For  all.” 


M ERICA  means  courage!  C  O  U  R  A 

Not  the  courage  of  kings 
and  knights,  but  the  cour-  THAT 

age  of  common  people  —  plain 
folks  —  workers  of  the  world, 
laborers,  miners,  bakers,  shoe¬ 
makers,  farmers,  lawyers,  doctors,  merchants.  Not  the 
courage  of  one  ancestry,  of  one  race,  but  the  courage 
of  every  ancestry,  of  every  race— Russia,  Poland,  Italy, 
France,  Germany,  Eng’and. 

It  has  been  so  from  the  very  beginning.  There  were 
the  discoverers  and  the  explorers— Columbus,  Drake, 
and  the  rest.  How  they  pushed  on  and  suffered  and 
made  the  way. 

That’s  a  story  of  Courage! 

There  were  the  settlers  and  the  colonists— Smith, 
Roger  Williams,  Penn,  Adams,  Jefferson,  Washington, 
and  the  rest.  How  they  held  on  and  suffered  and 
fought  and  built  up  a  democratic  government. 

That’s  a  story  of  Courage! 

There werethegreat  hosts  of  immigrants — plain  people 
from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  How  they  came— 


G  E  speaking  no  word  of  English — and 

understood  and  became  one  with 
YOU!  the  spirit  of  America. 

That’s  a  story  of  Courage! 

There  were  the  children  of  the 
discoverers,  of  the  explorers,  of 
the  settlers,  of  the  fathers  of  the  nation,  of  Lincoln 
and  his  people;  there  were  the  children  of  the  slaves, 
of  the  Indians,  of  the  immigrants,  Italian,  Greek  and 
all  the  rest.  How  they  set  sail  eastward  across  the 
sea,  not  as  Italians,  Jews,  Englishmen,  but  as  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  they  fought  and  died  and  smiled  to  set  men 
free. 

That’s  a  story  of  Courage! 

Courage  to  live  in  simplicity,  in  directness,  in  truth, 
in  honesty. 

Courage  to  believe  in  folks,  just  folks — teacher,  father, 
mother,  friends,  neighbors,  strangers  far  and  near,  the 
known  and  the  unknown. 

You,  the  children  of  America,  are  born  of  this  courage. 

Courage  always  courage.  That’s  America — that's 
you! 
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T  IS  he  who,  from  the  start,  has  been  closest  to  us.  He 
has  amazed,  abashed,  ennobled,  and  humbled  us  in  turn, 
and  the  more  we  saw  of  him,  the  more  deeply  did  he  fix 
himself  in  our  hearts.  He  came  to  us  like  a -revelation 
—a  revelation  of  the  country.  In  him  we  saw  not  only 
its  power  and  vigor,  but  often  its  doubted  capacity  to 
take  training,  to  submit  to  control,  to  be  at  once  free 
and  obedient.  We  bent  the  knee  before  this  splendid 


creature  in  whom  we  suddenly  sensed  the  dreamed-of  American  manhood. 

And  if  he  had  power  and  control,  they  were  unconscious  expressions  of 
what  he  was:  and  with  them  went  other  unconscious  expressions  all  the 
frailties  and  humors  of  the  natural  human  being.  This  doughboy  would 
go  day  in  and  day  out  on  the  march,  into  battle,  reckless  of  danger, 'set  only 
on  finishing  the  job  that  had  been  given  him  to  do,  uncomplaining,  cheerful, 
unselfish— but  give  him  leisure,  regular  meals,  and  his  cigarettes,  and  he 
W’ould  lie  on  his  back  and  kick  at  everything  human  that  touched  him,  from 
the  high  command  dowm  to  the  Frenchman  whom  he  was  cheerfully  offerinCT 
his  life  to  help.  His  grouch  was  a  proof  of  well  being.  “The  boys  are  all 
right,”  an  officer  would  say.  “Hear  them  grumbling  about  their  food.” 

He  had  the  heart  of  a  child.  He  would  take  a  city,  and  in  ten  minutes 
after  the  infernal  grapple  was  done,  would  be  hunting  for  souvenirs.  He 
would  make  a  march  of  days;  and  an  hour  after  he  was  billeted,  would  be 
out  searching  a  child  for  a  companion.  He  fought  his  way  through  the 
Argonne^and  wakened  up  the  morning  after  the  Armistice  to  say  to  his 
buddy,  “You  can’t  guess  what  I  dreamed  about  last  night.”  And  the 
answer  came  straight:  “  Huh!  You  dreamed  about  home.  So  did  I.”  And 
from  the  day  of  the  Armistice  to  this,  this  powerful  fighting  lad  has  dreamed 
only  of  home. 

And  yet  he  has  “carried  on.”  Fetching  and  carrying  have  fallen  to  his 
lot,  waiting  on  men  and  beasts,  guarding  dull  street  corners,  looking  after 
lost  baggage,  running  errands  for  a  peace  conference.  He  hated  it— oh,  how 
he  hated  it — but  he  knew  it  belonged,  and  carried  on. 

Again  and  again  a  passionate  pity  for  him  has  seized  us.  He  is  strong 
and  y  et  so  childlike,  so  enduring  and  yet  so  suffering;  and  with  this  pity  has 
gone  a  certain  fear  and  wonder  at  something  which  seemed  to  be  higher  than 
am  thing  in  ourselves  a  look  in  his  eyes.  And  w?e  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  have  seen  it.  A  great  French  surgeon,  under  whose  hand  scores  of 
our  boys  had  gone,  a  silent  man  as  a  rule,  said  once  to  an  American  nurse. 
There  s  something  in  them  I  have  never  seen  in  men  or  women  before, 
something  in  their  eyes.  I  don  t  know  whether  it’s  your  Monroe  Doctrine, 
or  President  \\  ilson,  or  God  Almighty;  but  they  have  something  that  other 
men  hcivc  not.  \\  h3.t  the  doctor  S3.w  W3.S  the  soul  of  Amcncs.. 
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THE  HIGHBROW  DOUGHBOY 

By  William  Allen  White 


TWO  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  American  boys,  of  an 
average  of  twenty-five  years, 
have  gone  to  school  in  France  this 
year.  The  figures  come  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Reeves,  Director  of  Military 
Education  in  France.  These 
students  were  entered  in  an  educa¬ 
tional  system  which  took  them 
from  the  primer  to  a  doctor’s 
degree. 

The  system  was  this.  In  each 
army  post  in  France  was  estab¬ 
lished  a  school  where  men  might 
learn  to  read  and  write,  and  it  was 
practically  a  system  of  compulsory 
education  for  illiterates.  Men 
were  supposed  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  in  English 
before  they  returned  to  America.  In  the  post  schools, 
also,  training  was  given  in  elementary  branches  up  to 
and  including  the  eighth  grade.  In  these  schools  all 
sorts  of  primary  handwork  were  taught,  drawing,  car¬ 
pentering,  and  the  simpler  kinds  of  handwork.  But 
in  the  divisional  schools  vocational  work  of  real  im¬ 
portance  was  given  together  with  instruction  in  books 
of  a  high  school  grade. 

It  was  in  the  divisional  schools  that  one  finds  how 
curiously  parallel  are  the  equipment  of  a  college  and  an 
army.  For  right  at  hand  in  the  army  lay  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  instructing  force  necessary  to  produce  a 
good  vocational  school.  More  than  six  thousand  Ameri¬ 
can  boys  went  to  these  divisional  schools,  where  the 
engineering  corps  taught  land  surveying,  carpentering, 
and  road  making;  the  signal  corps  taught  telegraphy, 
wireless,  and  telephone  construction  and  operation;  the 
field  artillery  taught  horse-shoeing;  the  sanitary  train 
taught  cooking,  nursing,  baking,  and  hygiene;  the  divi¬ 
sional  supply  train  taught  motor  construction  and  re¬ 
pairing  and  the  principles  of  gas  engines;  and  the  tailor 
and  barber  shops  taught  their  respective  trades.  The 
men  studying  in  the  divisional  schools,  also,  had  work 
of  a  high  school  grade  in  mathematics,  in  history,  in 
English,  and  in  citizenship. 

This  work  was  done  with  the  soldier  in  camp.  But 
the  grade  next  beyond  the  high  school  was  done  at  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force  University  at  Beaune, 
near  Dijon.  It  was  a  remarkable  educational  experi¬ 
ment.  And  this  experiment  also  showed  how  closely 
the  equipment  of  an  army  and  a  modem  university 
were  interlocked.  The  A.  E.  F.  University  at  Beaune 
is  located  just  outside  of  the  town  in  a  great  base  hos¬ 


pital,  built  in  1917  by  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  used  last  ycarconstantly. 
As  the  sick  moved  out,  the  stud¬ 
ents  moved  in.  Acres  and  acres 
of  buildings  of  the  barracks  con¬ 
struction  type,  filled  with  wounded, 
were  converted  by  general  order 
into  barracks  for  students.  More¬ 
over,  as  it  became  necessary  to 
extend  the  University,  more  bar¬ 
racks  from  other  abandoned  hos¬ 
pitals  were  tom  down,  shipped  to 
Beaune,  and  reconstructed  at  the 
rate  of  eight  a  day.  Great  air¬ 
dromes  would  go  up  end  to  end 
for  an  amusement  palace;  or,  per¬ 
haps,  steel  bull  dromes  would  be 
used  for  waterproof  store-houses  for  scientific  appa¬ 
ratus.  And  of  the  apparatus  it  is  remarkable  how 
the  needs  of  any  army  and  a  college  coincide. 

The  A.  E.  F.  University  had  fifty  surveying  transits 
under  one  steel  roof  and  few  American  universities  have 
half  that  number.  The  chemical  department  of  the 
University  had  all  the  material  it  needed  taken  from  the 
army  supplies,  and  that  at  a  time  when  universities 
at  home  found  it  difficult  to  get  enough  chemicals  to 
keep  the  laboratories  going.  Sixty-two  tons  of  ruled 
scratch  paper  were  rescued  from  the  army  salvage 
dump  by  the  President  of  the  University,  and  airplanes 
and  motor  engines  and  medical  supplies  and  dental 
equipment  for  the  various  departments  of  the  University 
came  in  from  the  army  in  carload  lots  for  the  asking. 
The  whole  University,  with  a  physical  equipment  rarely 
equalled  by  an  American  university,  and  certainly  not 
by  any  European  university,  was  assembled — buildings, 
instruments,  material — without  costing  the  American 
Government  a  penny,  so  closely  did  the  army  and  the 
University  parallel  their  material  sides. 

And  the  parallel  goes  farther;  the  teaching  force  of 
the  University  came  out  of  the  army,  for  the  most  part. 
The  training  for  an  officer  and  for  a  college  professor 
are  much  the  same!  So  a  colonel  in  the  army — Colonel 
Ira  L.  Reeves,  President  of  the  A.  E.  F.  University — 
took  the  jump  from  a  fighting  regiment  in  the  35th 
Division  without  hitch  or  hesitation,  and  did  a  splendid 
job. 

Stop  and  consider  this  college  president  a  moment, 
for  he  is  typically  American,  a  native  Missourian,  a 
graduate  of  an  interior  college  in  the  Middle  West — 
Purdue,  Indiana.  He  enlisted  in  the  United  States 
army  as  a  buck  private  in  the  early  nineties,  was  com- 


OUR.  soldiers  are  sent  to  war.  They 
see  the  world.  They  get  the 
broadening  influence  of  travel.  They 
are  sent,  too,  to  school,  to  college. 
IVill  not  this  generation  produce  the 
most  intelligent  and  the  most  public- 
spirited  men  America  has  ever  had?  Is 
not  the  future  golden  in  its  promise  ? 


At  a  negro  “Post  School”  of  the  A.  E.  F.  At  these  Post  Schools  a  man  could 
study  anything  from  his  A,  B,  C’s  to  preparatory  courses  for  college 


missioned  by  President  McKinley  in  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  with  a  record  for  bravery  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines,  an  instructor  in  various  American  colleges  in 
military  tactics,  author  of  several  accepted  texts  upon 
military  administration  in  colleges,  taken  from  the 
faculty  of  a  military  school  in  Vermont  older  than  West 
Point  to  Washington,  during  1917,  by  the  American 
Government  to  go  through  the  War  Department  at 
Washington  and  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  Colonel 
Reeves  was  then  transferred  to  Europe  with  a  combat 
division.  What  an  American  record!  And  what  a 
college  president! 

And  what  a  college  he  made!  A  great  wilderness 
of  low-lying  one-story  buildings,  some  with  cement 
and  tile  sides,  some  with  yellow  pine  walls,  and 
all  with  black  tar  roofs.  In  the  wilderness  streets 
set  out  in  rectangles  and  squares,  great  open  courts — 
quite  regular  in  form — and  gravel-covered  roads  rising 
fifteen  inches  above  the  drainage  gutters  on  each  side. 
Walks  from  the  roads  to  the  square  buildings  marked 
with  yellow  rocks  and  gravel,  and  in  many  cases  dwarf 
evergreens  set  in  front  of  the  buildings.  Blue  grass 
planted  in  the  squares  and  area  ways  and,  beyond,  a 
forty-acre  field  for  athletics  with  half  a  dozen  baseball 
diamonds  on  it;  also  with  a  score  of  tennis  courts,  and 
basket-ball  fields  and  football  gridirons,  running  tracks 
— straightaway  and  circular — and  every  kind  of  outdoor 
sport  provided  for.  Beyond  in  another  little  town 
in  the  distance  was  situated  the  School  of  Agriculture 
— also  made  from  hospital  buildings,  laid  out  as  the 
University  campus.  There  where  the  A.  E.  F.  Uni¬ 
versity  lay  on  the  flat  plain  just  outside  of  Beaune, 


thousands  of  acres  of  vineyards  were  destroyed  to  make 
it,  and  stubble  from  the  vineyard  infested  all  the  barren 
places  of  the  campus.  And  there  six  thousand  Ameri¬ 
can  students  took  accredited  college  work  last  spring. 

They  might  be  found  in  large  congregations  in  the 
College  Library.  Note  the  library:  five  long,  low, 
rectangular  buildings,  beginning  with  a  concrete  walled 
hospital  and  ending  with  a  yellow  pine  barracks,  each 
connected  with  the  other  by  a  cross  hall,  the  whole 
forming  two  capital  H’s  and  an  extra  half.  The  walls 
inside  remained  rough  concrete  or  yellow  pine.  Bare 
undressed  rafters  and  joists  upon  which  rest  flat  gray 
boards  used  once  for  cement  rose  above  the  barren 
walls.  The  floors  were  rough  cement  without  the  top 
dressing.  The  book-racks  were  pine,  but  planed,  though 
innocent  of  paint.  Pine  camp  chairs  filled  the  vacant 
floor  areas  above  the  book-racks,  and  the  various  hos¬ 
pital  rooms  and  barracks  formation  seated  five  thou¬ 
sand  men.  Each  section  of  the  library  was  devoted  to 
the  books  of  the  one  school;  as  for  instance,  engineer¬ 
ing,  fine  arts,  medicine,  law,  letters,  or  agriculture. 

A  member  of  the  faculty  was  always  present  among 
the  books  of  his  department  to  guide  the  men  in  their 
studies. 

It  was  the  25,000  books  scattered  about  that  looked 
out  of  place.  They  had  been  selected  carefully  by  the 
faculty  for  university  service  and  made  really  a  more 
important  library  for  college  uses  than  one  twice  the 
size,  filled  with  books  outdated  and  donated  by  widows 
of  worthy  trustees. 

In  among  these  books  in  this  setting  the  students 
could  be  found  at  all  times.  And  this  A.  E.  F.  Univer- 
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sity  student  was  the  highbrow  doughboy.  His  average 
age  was  twenty-five;  he  was  rather  above  the  freshman, 
but  not  through  his  sophomore  year,  on  the  average. 
His  average  rank  was  between  top  sergeant  and  second 
lieutenant,  though  he  ran  as  high  as  major  in  many 
cases  and  as  low  as  Mr.  Buck  Private,  in  others.  He 
was  from  every  academic  institution  in  America,  and 
from  every  state  and  territory  in  the  Union.  He  was 
white,  black,  brown,  and  red  in  race  and  color,  with  the 
neutral  tints  lying  between  the  fast  colors!  But  he 
was  democratic  to  the  core.  The  major  went  to  class 
with  the  corporal,  and  the  buck  private  could  often 
be  found  seated  at  the  teacher’s  desk  hearing  lessons 
of  the  class  of  officers  and  enlisted  men.  They  messed 
and  slept  in  separate  quarters — the  officers  together 
and  the  enlisted  men  by  themselves;  but  in  the 
student  activities  the  university  men  knew  no  caste 
nor  creed. 

For  the  men  were  not  under  rigid  military  discipline. 
They  could  go  to  Beaune  without  passes,  and  they  were 
put  upon  their  honor  in  matters  of  conduct  as  students 
of  other  universities  go  to  adjoining  towns.  A  certain 
per  cent,  of  these  students  appeared  at  the  University 
with  no  other  purpose  in  mind  than  to  get  away  from 
drill;  but  generally  they  came  to  scoff  and  remained  to 
pray.  But  these  who  came  to  avoid  military  duty  were 
a  negligible  per  cent.  The  crowds  that  jammed  the 
library  during  the  first  weeks  of  the  University,  sitting 
on  the  floor  when  the  chairs  ran  out,  eagerly  seeking 
books  of  a  serious  nature,  hurrying  across  the  mud 
puddles  that  dotted  the  campus  in  those  first  days. 


standing  in  class  rooms  when  necessary,  and  eagerly 
gulping  information  at  the  springs  of  knowledge  like 
famished  pups,  proved  the  good  need  of  the  University 
in  the  scheme  of  things. 

It  may  interest  the  reader  to  know  the  kinds  of  books 
which  attracted  the  boys  most.  First  came  books  on 
supernatural  phenomenon — ghosts  and  things — then 
abstract  philosophy,  then  texts  of  the  lines  of  study 
before  them.  One  may  guess  what  filled  the  long  hours 
in  the  trenches  and  in  dreary  billets  in  broken  villages 
in  France — what  speculations  upon  the  soul’s  destiny, 
upon  the  meaning  of  life,  upon  man’s  place  in  the  cos¬ 
mos.  But  the  boys  did  not  ask  for  religious  books,  nor 
books  on  dogma,  nor  creeds.  They  were  plumbing 
deeper  than  creeds  and  dogmas  out  there  on  the  edge  of 
life. 

The  men  outside  of  Beaune  in  the  American  Army 
were  reading  thousands  of  books.  Here  is  a  list 
of  subjects  most  asked  for  by  the  American  soldiers 
through  the  American  Library  Association  Mail  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Paris.  The  list  is  arranged  in  the  order  of  the 
demand: 

Business;  history  and  biography,  politics,  govern¬ 
ment;  electricity  and  machinery;  agriculture;  engineer¬ 
ing;  building  and  construction;  mathematics. 

However,  to  return  to  Beaune  and  the  University, 
one  must  not  assume  because  the  boys  there  were  in¬ 
terested  in  philosophy  and  immortality  that  they  were 
cushioned  by  civilization.  There  were  springs  on  the 
beds,  and  the  students  ate  under  cover,  and  walked  on 
gravel,  but  that  ended  the  list  of  luxuries.  The  class 
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The  primary  class  in  English  at  the  Post  Schools,  Commercy,  France.  Vocational  studies 
are  in  the  Post  School  curriculum.  More  than  150,000  pupils  attended  these  schools 


The  park  on  the  old  ramparts  at  Beaune,  with  the 
tower  of  the  cathedral  appearing  in  the  distance 


A  great  wilderness  of  low-lying  buildings, 
colleges,  immense  hangars  for  public  meet- 
At  the  left  and  right  are  insignia  worn 
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rooms  of  the  A.  E.  F.  University  were 
divided  off  into  squares  in  the  hospital 
ward  rooms  by  beaver-board  partitions. 
When  two  teachers  were  holding  forth  in 
adjoining  rooms,  the  man  with  the  loudest 
voice  held  the  students’  attention.  The 
teacher’s  desk  was  rough  yellow  pine,  the 
walls  were  unadorned  with  sills  or  jambs 
or  casings  of  any  kind.  Certain  floors  were 
covered  with  shavings  from  the  planing 
mill,  and  certain  others  had  rough  un¬ 
dressed  cement  floors  upon  which  the  chairs 
screeched  like  lost  souls  whenever  classes 
changed.  A  round,  brown  sheet-iron  stove 
in  a  corner,  with  the  coal  piled  neatly  back 
of  it  on  the  floor  and  the  ashes  always 
liable  to  fall  out,  requiring  a  three-minute 
recess  for  the  students  to  clean  up  the 
room  before  leaving  class;  pine  desks,  pine 
chairs,  and  pine  benches  and  blackboards, 
made  by  tarring  beaver  board,  produced 
an  environment  rather  severe  and  sombre 
for  the  coddled  youth  of  the  idle  rich. 
College  fraternities  were  barred.  The  Gold 
Coast  boys  had  to  dip  their  mess  from  the 
same  black  kettle  which  tempted  the  corn- 
fed  youth  of  the  Middle  West,  and  looked 
through  the  same  cheese-cloth  windows  at 
the  same  gray  sky  of  France.  Fire  buckets 
hung  about  everywhere  on  large  nails,  and 
it  was  every  man’s  job  to  keep  them  filled, 
and  every  man  belongs  to  the  University 
Fire  Department.  Jacksonian  democracy 
could  have  no  better  exemplification  than 
this — the  largest  of  American  universities. 

Naturally  no  single  building  was  large 
enough  to  permit  a  single  university  gather- 
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great  open  courts  named  after  American 
ings,  and  a  forty-acre  field  for  athletics, 
on  sleeves  by  Beaune  University  bovs 


ing.  Great  hangars,  placed  end  to  end, 
have  seating  capacity  for  but  a  few  thou¬ 
sand,  and  these  public  assemblages  were 
frequently  used.  Yet  on  Saturdays  the 
bovs  all  heard  the  same  lecture  on  citizen¬ 
ship  from  some  prominent  American.  The 
lecture  was  always  prepared  in  advance. 
Friday  evening  manifold  copies  of  the  lec¬ 
ture  were  distributed  among  a  dozen  pro¬ 
fessors  with  clear,  carrying  voices,  and 
Saturday  morning  the  whole  six  thousand 
boys  marched  bv  companies  to  a  dozen 
designated  assembly  rooms  where  the  dozen 
readers  delivered  the  lecture  to  the  various 
groups.  This  was  the  one  compulsory 
class  in  the  University.  Indeed,  training 
for  citizenship  was  the  real  aim  of  the  whole 
educational  system  of  the  Army.  It  was 
the  aim  of  the  Army  not  to  make  the  men 
merely  better  bread  winners,  keener  money¬ 
makers,  but  more  intelligent  citizens  than 
they  were  when  they  left  the  United  States. 

Yet  the  forty-acre  athletic  field  indicated 
that  the  Army  expected  the  men  to  grow 
wise  by  playing  as  well  as  by  working.  The 
hangars,  where  men  met  by  the  thousands, 
were  equipped  with  picture  machines  and 
company  “shows”  were  held  in  some 
hangar  nearly  every  night.  The  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  which  began  the  whole  educational 
scheme,  soon  found  that  it  was  an  army  job, 
and  in  March  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  formally 
withdrew,  save  in  an  advisory  capacity  on 
the  educational  commission. 

This  education  commission  was  com¬ 
posed  of  Dr.  John  Erskine,  of  Columbia 
University,  Dr.  Frank  Sprague,  Super- 


An  old  Burgundy  house  in  Beaune.  These  photographs  were 
lent  by  Crosvenor  Atterbury,  architect  of  the  University 
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intendent  of  Schools,  of  Cleveland,  and  Dr.  Kenyon 
L.  Butterfield  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  of 
Massachusetts.  It  was  in  effect  the  trustees  of  the 
whole  system  of  army  education.  And  General  Reeves 
was  in  effect  President  of  the  Board  and  director  of  the 
whole  educational  endeavor.  It  may  be  well  to  note 
that  the  clause  in  the  military  appropriation  bill  was 
inserted  by  Senator  Hoke  Smith,  of  Georgia.  A  similar 
clause,  preserved  in  the  bill  from  year  to  year,  would 
provide  for  a  year’s  education  and  training  for  every 
American  boy  between  eighteen  and  nineteen  years 
of  age;  and  would  relieve  American  colleges  of  their 
freshmen,  and  give  every  youth  the  first  year  of  a  college 
education,  as  well  as  provide  America  with  a  potential 
army.  In  withdrawing  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gave  up  con¬ 
trol  of  University  amusements,  excepting  to  furnish 
the  personnel. 

Now  a  most  important  feature  of  the  educational 
work  of  the  A.  E.  F.  University  was  not  in  the  catalogue. 
It  was  the  town  of  Beaune — an  old  French  town  that 
was  built  in  Roman  times.  It  is  a  beautiful  town, 
typical  of  the  best  that  is  France.  More  than  Paris 
it  carries  the  spirit  that  made  France  the  savior  of  the 
world  in  the  great  days  of  September,  1914.  It  is  a 
decent,  middle-class  French  town  with  no  poverty  and 
small  riches  among  its  people.  In  the  long,  narrow 
streets  or  under  the  old  lin¬ 
dens  of  its  lovely  boulevards 
kindly  French  people 
greeted  the  American  boys, 
not  as  a  broken  people 
whose  hearts  are  in  mourn¬ 


ing,  not  in  a  shattered  civilization  such  as  the  Americans 
saw  in  the  wrecked  towns  of  northern  France,  near  the 
battle-front.  These  citizens  of  Beaune  in  an  organized 
community,  surrounded  by  things  they  and  their  ances¬ 
tors  have  loved  for  a  thousand  years,  presented  a  newer 
and  happier  aspect  of  France  to  the  soldier  students 
than  they  had  been  used  to  seeing.  There  stands  an 
old  church  whose  foundations  were  laid  twelve  hundred 
years  ago;  here  is  an  old  hospital,  still  functioning  as  a 
“  Hotel  de  Dieu”  (“  House  of  God”)  after  three  hundred 
years  of  service  to  the  town;  a  students’  club  is  housed 
in  the  chateau  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  built  five 
hundred  years  ago,  put  together  with  wooden  pegs 
instead  of  nails. 

A  score  of  old  places  attracted  the  new  soldier’s  mind 
back  to  the  past  that  was  old  long  before  Columbus 
sailed  on  his  westward  voyage.  In  an  old  hotel,  old 
when  Washington  Irving  stopped  there  nearly  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  the  students  gathered  every  Saturday 
night,  and  with  them  for  dinner  came  the  Red  Cross 
nurses  and  stenographers,  the  Y  girls,  and  assistants  in 
the  administration  of  the  college.  In  the  old  tavern 
in  the  old  town,  a  new  jazz  band  with  drums  and  blaring 
brass  throbbed  out  the  old  rhythms  of  the  dance  that 
is  as  old  as  the  lure  of  youth  for  youth.  And  the  dancers 
were  so  young — so  very  young  they  were  in  the  old, 

old  town,  in  the  old,  old  inn, 
playing  the  old,  old  game  to 
the  throb  of  the  old,  old 
pulse  in  their  hearts,  which 
thank  God  is  ever  young 
and  always  fresh  and  new. 


Business,  government,  and  electric¬ 
ity  lead  in  the  doughboy’s  interest 


A  reading  hour  for  soldier  stu¬ 
dents  in  a  library  .at  Coblen{ 
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The  Last  to  Return 

By  William  G.  Shepherd 

Illustrated  by  Lejaren  A.  Hiller 


IF  YOU  could  fly  in  an  airplane 
over  Paris,  over  the  small  in¬ 
terior  villages  of  France,  over 
the  cities  of  Italy  and  Belgium,  over 
London  and  other  parts  of  England, 
over  the  occupied  towns  of  Ger¬ 
many,  over  the  French  Riviera 
towns  where  American  troops,  by 
the  thousands,  go  to  take  their  rest 
and  serve  out  their  periods  of  con¬ 
valescence,  after  illness  or  wounds; 
if  you  could  pass  high  above  every 
point  in  Europe  where  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  are  distrib¬ 
uted,  you  would  see,  down  below 
you,  always,  a  young  American 
soldier-man,  wearing  the  regula¬ 
tion  overseas  uniform.  On  his 
arm  will  be  a  blue  brassard,  bear-* 
ing  the  letters  “M.  P.”  He  is  called  a  “military 
policeman.” 

If,  when  you  come  to  earth,  you  look  over  any  one  or 
a  dozen  of  the  25,000  of  these  young  men  who  are  in 
Europe,  you  will  discover  that  they  are  among  the  up- 
standingest,  cleanest-cut,  brightest-eyed  young  men 
in  all  the  Army. 

Individually,  they  represent  an  idea  that  is  worthy  of 
such  excellent  symbols  as  themselves. 

Each  man  jack  of  them  is  a  living  personification  of 
the  self-respect  of  the  American  Army;  the  Army’s  de¬ 
sire  and  determination  to  be  gentlemanly,  efficient, 
unblundering,  orderly,  and  worthy  of  the  outside  world’s 
respect . 

Taken  all  together,  with  their  commander,  Brigadier- 
General  Harry  Hill  Bandholtz,  and  his  all-reaching, 
extensive  staff,  they  form  the  Provost  Marshal  General’s 
Department,  the  machinery  by  which  the  American 
Army,  wherever  it  may  be,  in  battle  or  in  peace,  keeps 
itself  in  order,  its  morals  clean,  its  ranks  decent,  and  its 
conscience  clear. 

The  word  “policeman,”  as  it  is  applied  to  these  young 
men  of  the  Provost  Marshal’s  Department,  is  likely 
to  befuddle  the  civilian  mind,  at  least  the  American 
civilian  mind. 

The  words  “provost  marshal,”  too,  have  an  unhappy 
sound,  as  they  come  down  to  us  from  Civil  War  days. 


But  both  of  these  terms,  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  light  of  the  new,  twen¬ 
tieth-century  warfare — for  the 
“military  policeman”  and  the  “pro¬ 
vost  marshal”  have  been  as  much 
changed  by  modern  fighting  as  ha,s 
every  other  department  of  warfare 
— mean  to  the  soldier  and  the  Army 
something  helpful  rather  than  some¬ 
thing  punitive;  assistance  rather 
than  punishment. 

Civilian  words,  used  technically 
by  the  armies  of  the  Great  War, 
often  take  on  a  meaning  that  the 
civilian  finds  it  difficult  to  grasp. 
The  word  "discipline,”  for  instance 
— and  this  also  illustrates  how  an 
American  Army  “M.  P.”  cannot  be 
a  policeman  in  the  civilian  sense  of 
the  term — has  a  meaning  in  the  Army  that  civilians 
may  not  comprehend. 

Officers  in  the  American  Army  were  told  to  forget 
all  previous  conceptions  of  discipline  as  a  thing  based 
on  punishments  and  brutality.  They  were  told  that 
these  ideas  came  from  former  armies,  made  up  of  serfs 
and  mercenaries.  They  were  told  that  their  soldiers 
were  fellow  American  citizens,  intelligent,  patriotic, 
equally  interested  with  their  leaders  in  the  matter  of 
winning  the  war.  Their  soldiers,  they  were  reminded, 
willingly  gave  them  obedience  because  the  said  soldiers 
knew  that  such  obedience  was  absolutely  necessary  to  a 
successful  issue  of  the  war.  They  were  finally  told  that 
it  was  because  the  highest  type  of  discipline  might  be 
built  up  on  this  basis  that  it  was  at  all  possible  to  train 
American  civilians  so  quickly  for  war. 

Here  was  discipline  that  didn’t  require  a  policeman 
to  enforce  it,  externally,  on  the  individual;  it  was  a  dis¬ 
cipline  that  came  from  within  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  millions  of  young  men  who  came  over  to  Europe 
from  the  United  States  to  fight. 

The  military  policemen,  therefore,  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces,  are  not  “policemen”  in  the 
sense  that  the  average  civilian  understands  the  term. 
Back  in  civilian  life,  the  American  soldier  may 
again  encounter  the  old-time  policeman,  with  his 
orders,  his  clubs,  and  his  punishments,  but  the  police- 


rH E  new  discipline.  In  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  military  police  we  find  the 
note  of  otir  future  civic  life.  Self- 
discipline  to  win  the  war  was  the  sol¬ 
dier’s  aim.  The  next  step  is  volun¬ 
tary  and  intelligent  self-discipline  to 
win  the  problems  of  peace.  The 
Army  has  shown  the  civilian  the  way 


“Then  a  military  policeman  will  step  on  to  the  gangplank  and  thus  he  the 
last  of  America’s  millions  to  shake  from  his  soles  the  dust  of  France” 


man,  with  the  red  hat  band,  back  in  France,  is  a  far 
different  bird. 

I  find  that,  on  our  entry  into  the  war,  we  Americans 
started  out  on  the  old  Civil  War  basis,  to  a  certain  extent, 
so  far  as  our  military  police  were  concerned.  Our 
1863  provost  marshal  was  a  terror,  no  doubt.  His 
sole  job,  so  it  seems  from  the  stories  of  the  G.  A.  R., 
was  to  get  soldiers  into  jail,  somehow.  He  wasn’t  a 
trained  man.  He  was  picked,  hit  or  miss.  Some  gen¬ 
eral  would  sa)',  “Detail  Co.  Blank,  Blank  Regiment, 
for  provost  guard  duty  for  two  weeks.”  “Company 
Blank”  would  go  to  the  new  job,  complaining.  It 


was  like  punishment,  in  that  war,  to  go  on  provost 
guard  duty.  Those  of  the  company  who  might  be  of 
mean  disposition  exercised  their  meanness  at  every 
chance;  others,  who  sympathized  with  their  fellow  sol¬ 
diers  in  their  weaknesses  and  errors,  were  far  too  leni¬ 
ent.  Provost  marshal  justice  and  efficiency  in  those 
Civil  War  days  was  a  patchy  thing  at  the  best. 

But  the  Provost  Marshal  General’s  job,  in  twentieth 
century  warfare,  as  it  has  been  developed  by  General 
Bandholtz,  with  his  vast  experience  as  Chief  of  the 
Philippine  Constabulary,  and  his  full  understanding 
of  the  needs  of  an  army,  based  on  study  of  the  British 
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i  hd  French  military  police  system,  has  converted  the 
,sk  into  that  of  being  the  helping  hand  of  the  Army, 

1  3th  in  war  and  in  peace. 

This  scientific  war  of  1914  required  specialists, 
housands  of  miles  of  roads,  jammed  with  thousands 
'  throbbing  trucks,  filled  with  thousands  of  tons  of 
ipplies  that  must  be  rushed  up,  in  spite  of  every  ob- 
acle,  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fighting  men  whose 
1  ves  and  fortunes  depended  upon  whether  or  not  these 
ucks  arrived,  came  within  the  domain  of  the  military 
alice.  The  tending  of  these  roads  was  not  a  task  that 
3uld  be  put  on  untrained  men.  The  protection  of 
iendly  inhabitants  from  careless  and  excited  troops, 
ie  care  of  thousands  of  German  prisoners  who,  in  a 
reat  battle,  were  taken  in  huge  masses  and  shifted  back 
1 3  the  rear  in  torrents,  the  general  police  protection  of 
reas  greater  than  were  covered  by  all  the  battles  of 
le  Civil  War,  the  records  of  enemy  prisoners,  the  rec- 
rds  of  the  enemy’s  dead,  cooperation  with  the  Intelli- 
ence  sections  of  the  Allied  Armies,  the  lookout  for  spies, 
he  rounding-up  of  deserters  and  stragglers,  the  pro- 
sction  of  the  soldiers  from  camp  followers  or  from  the 
ices  that  abounded  in  the  cities  and  towns  where 
3ldiers  were  stationed — these  were  tasks  too  intricate 
nd  important,  in  this  new  warfare,  to  entrust  to  un¬ 
rained  men. 

^ENERAL  Bandholtz,  who  was  assigned  by  General 
Pershing  to  reorganize  the  Provost  Marshal  Gen- 
ral’s  Department,  realized  that,  in  putting  this  depart- 
rient  into  effective  working  order  for  the  new  warfare, 
hree  things  would  be  necessary  to  keep  in  mind: 

(1)  The  military  police  must  be  helpful;  they  must 
ie  assistants  of  the  Army  and  of  every  individual  in  the 
Vrmy,  high  or  low. 

(2)  The  Army  must  be  convinced,  through  the  help- 
ulness  of  the  M.  P.,  that  it  ought  not  to  look  upon  the 
VI.  P.  as  an  enemy  but  as  a  helpful  friend. 

(3)  That  only  the  best  and  brainiest,  hand-picked 
oung  men  from  the  Army,  secured  by  careful  scouring, 
.training,  sifting,  and  filtering,  could  be  entrusted  with 
he  work,  and  these  must  have  a  special  training  in  a 
special  school. 

To-day  there  is  such  a  school  at  Autun,  France, 
f  the  war  had  not  ended,  General  Bandholtz  would 
;oon  have  had  a  large  force  of  trained  young  men  in  the 
^rovost  Marshal  General’s  Department. 

Illustrations  might  be  given,  galore,  of  how  the  mili¬ 
ary  policeman,  under  the  Bandholtz  system,  has  been 
inverted  into  the  soldier’s  friend.  One  instance  is 
;hown  in  the  arrangements  that  were  made  for  what 
ire  called  “stragglers’  posts”  behind  the  American 
3attle  lines.  A  man  who  deserts  the  front  in  battle  is 
iable  to  death.  On  a  busy  battlefield  the  man  who  has 
ost  courage  and  who  is  fleeing  to  safety  will  move,  per- 
laps,  without  attracting  the  attention  of  his  comrades, 
rhey  will  be  too  busy  fighting  to  miss  h'im.  It  is  not 
until  he  reaches  a  certain  point  behind  the  lines  that 
ie  can  be  constructively  called  a  deserter.  Now,  be¬ 
fore  any,  battle  begins,  the  Provost  Marshal’s  task  is  to 
place  his  men  at  positions  along  the  roads  in  points 
that  are  called  “stragglers’  posts.”  Any  soldier  who 


gets  back  that  far  from  the  front,  without  written  per¬ 
mission,  might  appear,  to  an  inexperienced  officer,  to 
be  running  away.  But  General  Bandholtz,  with  his 
years  of  experience  in  the  American  Army,  was  enough 
acquainted  with  the  American  youth  in  war  and  in 
peace  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

At  each  stragglers’  post  a  hut  was  provided  with  blankets 
and  food.  Not  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  American  hoys 
who  straggled  hack  to  these  posts  was  a  quitter.  The  vast 
proportion  were  hoys  who  were  sick  at  heart  because  they 
had  become  separated  from  their  units  in  the  excitement 
of  battle. 

It  was  the  duty  of  every  military  policeman  at  these 
“stragglers’  posts”  to  know,  as  far  as  possible,  where 
each  unit  was  stationed. 

“Have  a  cup  of  coffee,  buddie,  and  roll  in  and  take  a 
sleep.  I’ll  find  out  where  your  folks  are  and  tell  you 
how  to  reach  ’em  when  you  wake  up,”  would  be  the 
sort  of  greeting  the  bewildered  doughboy-straggler 
would  receive. 

Maybe  later  in  the  day,  if  he  had  come  early,  or  per¬ 
haps  the  next  morning,  after  a  good  meal,  the  police¬ 
man  would  point  out  to  the  Lost  One  on  a  map  the  route 
back  to  his  unit;  and  more  than  one  American  boy,  who 
a  few  hours  before  had  felt  himstelf  disgraced  for  life 
as  an  apparent  deserter  from  his  command,  has  trudged 
away,  whistling  happily,  from  one  of  these  stragglers’ 
posts  to  get  back  on  to  the  job  of  “licking  the  Boche.” 

The  gas  alarms  in  areas  behind  the  trenches  were 
usually  sounded  by  the  M.  P.’s  on  roads  and  in  back 
areas  and  from  airplane  observations,  and  the  duty 
of  keeping  troops  under  shelter  during  shell  fire  often 
fell  on  their  shoulders.  In  Camp  Dix,  New  Jersey, 
military  policemen  from  Nebraska  embalmed  and  buried 
the  bodies,  with  full  military  ceremonies,  of  150 
American  soldiers  who  died  of  influenza. 

In  a  hospital  at  Charpentry,  in  September,  military 
policemen  took  charge  after  the  kitchen  had  been 
blown  up,  put  gas  masks  on  all  the  patients,  built  a 
temporary  stove  and  cooked,  night  and  day,  for  several 
hundred,  keeping  themselves  and  their  patients 
masked  at  every  gas  attack,  and  scouring  the  town 
for  food  which  had  been  left  behind  by  the  Germans, 
because  the  American  food  trains  could  not  reach 
the  spot. 

Military  policemen  have  rescued  wounded  times 
without  number.  In  the  great  battles  of  the  war, 
oftentimes  in  temporary  withdrawals,  the  American 
military  police,  as  well  as  the  British  and  the  French, 
have  been  forced  to  stand  on  shelled  roads,  helping  the 
traffic  and  the  Army  back  to  safety  until  they,  them¬ 
selves,  were  laid  out  by  shells. 

AS  AN  arm  of  the  military  law,  the  M.  P.  must  be  the 
most  tactful  policeman  in  the  world.  There  is  no 
rank  so  high  that  it  will  protect  the  holder  from  the 
attention  of  the  M.  P.,  if  the  officer  is  at  fault.  It  is  a 
weighty  responsibility  to  give  a  soldier  this  duty  of  ad¬ 
dressing  an  officer  who  is  at  fault.  You  must  be  mighty 
sure  of  your  soldier. 

“Helpfulness,  courtesy,  but  absolute  obedience  to 
regulations,”  is  the  motto  that  General  Bandholtz 
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has  set  forth  for  his  thousands  of  selected  M.  P.’s. 
The  Provost  Marshal  General’s  Department  realizes 
fully  that  when  it  gives  to  a  young  man  of  lowly  rank 
the  duty  of  asking  officers  questions  as  to  their  passes — 
for  Bandholtz  has  charge  of  all  travel  passes  in  France 
— and  the  papers  indicating  their  leaves  of  absence,  it 
must  have  a  young  man  of  good  sense,  who  fully  appre¬ 
ciates  all  the  niceties  and  rights  of  rank. 

“Sir,  1  must  ask  that  you  please  accompany  me  to 
the  office  of  the  Provost  Marshal,”  is  the  formula  with 
which  an  M.  P.  addresses  an  officer  on  certain  occa¬ 
sions.  If  force  is  necessary,  the  M.  P.  must  call  upon 
some  officer  of  equal  or  superior  rank  with  the  offender, 
if  that  is  possible;  if  not,  he  may  summon  an  officer  of 
lesser  rank.  If  none  is  available,  he  may,  in  extreme 
necessity,  arrest  the  offender.  The  common  procedure 
is  to  take  the  name  of  an  offending  officer — the  officer 
being,  by  military  law,  in  duty  bound  to  give  his  name, 
rank  and  unit  to  a  military  policeman,  upon  request — 
and  report  the  case  to  the  Provost  Marshal’s  office. 

In  arresting  a  soldier  or  officer,  the  M.  P.,  by  the  new 
regulations  which  are  being  prepared  by  General 
Bandholtz  and  which  will  hereafter  become  the  official 
Provost  Marshal’s  Manual  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  may  not 
hold  any  conversation  with  the  prisoner.  Arguments 
are  out  of  the  question.  The  M.  P.  may  use  his  fire¬ 
arms  only  to  save  his  own  life  or  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  his  prisoner  when  no  other  means  will  suffice  and 
when  the  offense  is  serious. 

GENERAL  Bandholtz  has  ordered  that  all  military 
policemen  commit  to  memory  these  sentences. 
“The  soldier  who  can  honestly  keep  all  these  promises 
is  the  sort  of  a  young  man  wanted  in  our  department,” 
he  told  me. 

“  I  will  keep  constantly  on  the  alert,  observing  every¬ 
thing  that  takes  place  within  sight  or  hearing. 

“  I  will  maintain  order. 

“  I  will  enforce  all  regulations  that  1  am  instructed 
to  enforce. 

“  1  will  always  be  neat  in  appearance  and  conduct 
myself  in  a  military  manner. 

“  1  will  always  remember  what  I  have  been  told 
about  the  manner  in  which  1  am  to  perform  my  duties 
and  I  will  perform  them  in  that  manner. 

“When  controlling  traffic  or  when  on  guard  duty  of 
any  kind  I  will  hold  conversation  with  no  one,  except 
in  the  line  of  duty.” 

If  you  were  to  put  into  a  single  phrase  the  brief  qual¬ 
ification  for  a  good  man  in  the  Provost  Marshal  Gen¬ 
eral’s  Department  it  would  run,  “He  must  be  willing 
and  able  to  accept  responsibility.” 

In  modem  warfare,  with  its  lightning-like  changes 
of  situations,  every  man  from  general  down  to  private 
must  be  prepared,  if  he  be  a  good  soldier,  to  act  on  his 
own  intelligent  initiative. 

The  German  army  met  its  severest  and  most  unex¬ 
pected  defeats  at  the  hands  of  the  Americans  because 
the  Germans  were  sheer  rule-book  followers.  When  a 
German  leader  or  a  German  soldier  found  himself  in 
a  difficult  situation,  he  looked  into  his  rule  book  for 
directions.  If  he  found  no  rule  therein  to  guide  his 


conduct,  up  went  his  hands  and  he  shouted  “  Kamerac 
to  the  nearest  enemy  soldier. 

The  American  officer  or  soldier,  on  the  other  han 
was  trained  to  follow  rules  as  long  as  rules  applit 
But,  when  his  rule  book  was  exhausted,  he  put  it  ba 
into  his  pocket,  and  exclaimed,  “Well,  1  haven’t  gl 
any  orders  or  rules  for  this  problem,  so  I’ll  have  to  : 
out  on  my  own  responsibility,  use  my  own  good  sen: 
and  do  the  best  I  can.”  This  was  the  spirit  that  ke 
the  American  soldier  fighting  long  after  the  Germ; 
soldier  would  have  been  tucked  away  in  a  prison  camp 

IT  IS  this  spirit  of  initiative  and  self  reliance  of  t 
American  soldier  that  General  Bandholtz  has  be< 
developing  to  a  high  degree  in  his  military  policemen 
His  department  reports  abound  in  instances  of  tl 
spirit.  Flere  is  one: 

He  was  just  an  M.  P.  corporal  guarding  one  of  t 
roads  that  led  up  to  the  raging  battle  of  Chatea  i 
Thierry. 

“Don’t  let  anybody  use  this  road  to  go  up  to  t  f 
front,”  were  the  orders  he  had  received.  “It  is  to  111 
used  only  for  traffic  to  the  rear.” 

Hours,  on  that  day  of  July  14th,  he  stood  watchiiji 
the  empty  ammunition  convoys  pass  him;  now  and  thi  I 
he  talked  with  the  drivers  or  the  ammunition  handlei  j 
He  wasn’t  the  sort  of  a  youth  who  could  have  thin  i| 
going  on  around  him  and  not  know  all  that  was  to  ;  II 
known.  Before  long  the  ammunition  men  began 
report  that  the  Americans  were  running  short  of  shel 
“We’re  driving  to  beat  the  band  with  our  old  true 
but  we  can’t  keep  ’em  supplied,”  said  one  drive 
“They’re  simply  eating  up  shells  with  those  Yai 
batteries.”  -fll 

In  the  distance  he  heard  the  throb  of  an  ammunitic  j 
train.  It  was  coming  from  the  wrong  direction;  I 
was  heading  toward  the  front,  along  this  road  whiil 
he  had  been  ordered  to  keep  inviolate  for  rearwa  | 
traffic. 

His  orders  had  been  definite.  But  here,  in  the  roa 
right  at  hand,  was  this  huge  convoy  of  shells.  If  I 
sent  it  back  to  the  right  road,  five  hours  would  be  lo: 
Said  the  corporal  to  himself:  “Those  fellows  up  the 
are  fighting  like  hell  and  they  need  shells.  I  m  goii 
to  let  this  bunch  pass.” 

And  he  did. 

1  have  seen  the  honorable  mention  which  Corpor 
Joseph  Gallant  has  received,  signed  by  Captain  Micha 
J.  Dee,  of  the  26th  Division,  for  making  his  own  orde 
that  day;  for  being  his  own  man’s  man,  in  a  pinch. 
Here  is  another  good  story  of  this  sort: 

A  lieutenant-colonel  of  artillery  had  received  orde 
to  go  up  into  the  battle  of  Chateau-Thierry.  He  tot 
his  place,  with  his  long  train  of  guns,  men,  wagon 
horses,  and  supply  trucks,  in  the  endless  line  that  w 
moving  frontward.  Through  almost  an  entire  day  t ht 
forged  toward  the  front.  At  last  they  came  to  a  plai 
near  which  the  colonel  felt  must  be  the  position  he  htl 
been  ordered  to  take. 

“ Halt!”  he  ordered. 

His  unit  came  to  a  stop.  He  took  out  his  maps  ar 
began  to  seek  out  his  position. 


“IVby  not  move  your  men  into  that  field ,  sir,”  suggested 
the  M.  P.  respectfully,  “and  look  at  your  maps  there?” 


or  miles  behind  him  the  endless  line  of  supplies 
te  to  a  halt. 

lis  order  to  his  own  men  had  choked  one  of  the 
B  n  arteries  that  led  to  the  battlefield. 

You  had  better  move  out  of  the  way,  sir,”  said  an 
P.  named  Bates,  who  had  been  standing  at  the 

dside. 

I’ve  been  ordered  to  a  certain  position  here  and  I 
st  find  it,”  said  the  lieutenant-colonel,  not  realiz- 
the  blockade  he  was  causing. 

You  had  better  take  your  men  off  the  road,  sir,  ’ 
1  the  M.  P.,  respectfully. 

he  M.  P.  had  all  the  first  hand  knowledge  of  the 
tl  situation  on  his  own  side;  he  knew  the  local  prob- 
s  along  that  road,  while  the  colonel  did  not. 

Why  not  move  your  men  into  that  field,  sir,”  he 
gested,  “and  look  at  your  maps  there?” 

Vithin  a  few  minutes,  with  the  assistance  of  the  M. 


P.,  the  entire  regiment  was  off  the  road  and  the  flow 
of  supplies  to  the  front  was  resumed. 

The  lieutenant-colonel,  some  time  later,  after  he  had 
had  more  experience  of  this  particular  sector,  made  it  a 
point  to  seek  out  this  M.  P.  and  commend  him  for  his 
quick  thinking  and  his  firmness. 

And  here  is  a  story  about  a  temporary  American 
withdrawal  that  I  have  seen  lately  on  the  Army  records 
in  France.  1  am  going  to  put  it  down,  with  one  or  two 
interruptions,  directly  from  the  records: 

“Private  Winslow  J.  Damon,  in  the  Verdun  sector 
at  Ville-devant-Chaumont,  on  November  7,  1918,  was 
on  a  traffic  post.  Our  American  forces  had  failed  to 
gain  their  objectives  in  that  day’s  advance  and  this 
caused  a  desperate  situation  in  the  case  of  the  heavy 
traffic  coming  up  from  the  rear.” 

Even  these  cold  official  words  picture  clearly  the 
trains  of  motor  trucks  miles  long,  loaded  with  ammuni- 


“If  you  will  look  over  any  one  or  a  dozen  of  these  25,000  military  policemen,  you  will  discover 
they  are  among  the  upstandingest,  cleanest-cut,  brightest-eyed  young  men  in  all  the  Army’’ 


tion  and  supplies  of  all  sorts,  heading  along  that  one¬ 
way  road,  in  battle-time  fashion,  up  to  a  front  where 
the  battle  was  temporarily  checked  and  where  they 
might  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  in  one  great  mass. 

“Private  Damon  knew  that  the  objectives  had  not 
been  reached  and  warned  the  officers  in  charge  of  the 
various  trains  and  convoys  of  this  fact.” 

Again,  even  the  official  words  cannot  hide  the  as¬ 
surance  and  the  outright  manhood  of  a  soldier  who  was 
willing  to  take  upon  his  own  shoulders  the  matter  of 
sending  up  supplies  to  a  great  army,  in  battle. 

“  By  utilizing  the  open  woods  near  at  hand,”  the  re¬ 
port  continues,  “and  by  opening  a  road  through  them, 
he  was  able  to  turn  the  units  and  get  them  back  in  the 
opposite  direction.” 

Under  General  Bandholtz,  also,  is  the  Criminal 
Investigation  Division  of  the  Provost  Marshal  Gen¬ 
eral’s  Department.  As  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Provost 
Marshal  to  protect  the  inhabitants  of  occupied  terri¬ 
tory,  both  friendly  and  enemy,  from  thievery,  pillage, 
or  outrage  of  any  sort  including,  also,  military  looting, 
the  services  of  detectives  are  frequently  required. 
Not  long  ago  a  French  chateau  was  robbed;  though 
there  were  15,000  American  troops  in  the  vicinity,  the 
military  detectives  uncovered  the  robbers — who  had 
borne  criminal  records  in  private  life,  before  the  mili¬ 
tary  draft  caught  them — and  recovered  all  the  prop¬ 
erty.  Recently  General  Bandholtz  cited  Sergeant 
William  Beatty  for  devotion  to  duty  because  “he  had 
himself  locked  in  a  U.  S.  mail  car  which  was  then 
switched  about  for  many  hours  and  brought  to  a  point 
where  mail  robberies  had  occurred.  When  the  car 
was  broken  into  by  a  gang  of  German  prisoners,  Ser¬ 
geant  Beatty  displayed  great  courage  in  attempting 
to  capture  the  entire  gang,  one  of  whom  he  shot.” 

The  Criminal  Investigation  Division  has  uncovered 
more  than  one  American  crook  who  had  been  taken  into 
the  Army  by  the  draft. 

During  the  war,  so  the  past  records  of  most  of  them 
indicate,  they  made  excellent  fighting  men.  With  the 
coming  of  peace,  not  a  few  of  them  lapsed  back  into  their 
old  ways.  With  the  assistance  of  French  crooks,  in 


great  cities  like  Paris  and  Lyons,  some  of  the: 
Americans  have  committed  serious  thefts,  the  Frencl 
men  usually  working  out  the  scheme  by  which  the  me 
in  American  uniforms  gain  access  to  premises  whic 
the  Frenchmen  themselves  could  not  enter. 

For  several  months,  after  the  end  of  the  fighting  c 
the  fronts,  General  Bandholtz  had  10,000  young  mei 
not  members  of  the  M.  P.  corps,  who  spent  their  entii 
time  in  guarding  and  looking  out  for  the  welfare  < 
47,00c  German  prisoners  of  war,  taken  by  the  America 
troops  on  the  western  front,  and  in  guarding  them  at  tf 
various  tasks.  To  keep  them  well  fed,  decently  clothei 
bathed,  and  surrounded  by  thoroughly  sanitary  cond 
tions  is  also  part  of  the  duty  of  these  Prisoners-of-W; 
Escort  Companies. 

A  further,  and  by  no  means  unimportant,  duty  of  tf 
Provost  Marshal  General  is  to  regulate  the  movemenl 
of  all  American  military  men  in  Europe. .  No  membi 
of  the  A.  E.  F.  or  Militarized  Civilians,  such  as  Re 
Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  or  K.  of  C.  worker,  moves  anywhei 
without  a  pass  or  order.  At  every  railroad  station  i 
France,  where  Americans  might  go,  there  is  a  repri 
sentative  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General.  He  rt 
spectfully  requests  all  military  persons,  high  or  low,  t 
show  him  their  traveling  papers.  The  soldier  who  is  at 
sent  without  leave  or  who  is  lost  or  in  trouble  of  an 
sort  thus  comes  to  the  notice  of  the  Provost  Marshal. 

The  time  will  come  some  day,  perhaps  not  withi 
many  months,  when  the  last  batch  of  American  soldier 
to  start  for  home  will  be  gathered  on  the  pier  at  Bresl 
They  will  mount  the  gang  plank,  happily.  Behind  ther 
a  man  of  the  Provost  Marshal’s  Department — perhap 
a  military  policeman  will  step  on  to  the  gang  plank  am 
thus  be  the  last  of  America’s  millions  to  shake  from  hi 
soles  the  mud  and  dust  of  France.  Then  the  Frenci 
will  know  that,  finally,  the  American  Army  has  al 
been  herded  home. 

But  the  day  of  the  American  Provost  Marshal’ 
Department  ought  not  to  come  to  an  end  by  any  mean 
with  this  war!  As  it  has  been  built  up  in  this  way,  i 
should  remain  a  part  of  the  American  Army  system  a 
is  thedepartmentof  aviation  or  signal  corps  photograph 
or  any  other  new  and  efficient  means  of  war  fare. 
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Dramatic  Critic  of  the  New  York  Times 


V 


HE  night  before  the  last  two 
members  of  the  Army  of  Oc¬ 
cupation  set  sail  for  home,  one 
them  will  doubtless  give  a  show  for 
le  other.  That  show  will  be  full  of 
sts  and  jazz  music.  The  villain  of 
le  piece  will  be  an  M.  P.  (military 
oliceman)  and  the  butt  of  the  low 
omedy  will  be  a  second  lieutenant — 
ny  second  lieutenant.  The  final 
umber  will  be  a  union  of  all  voices 
a  heartfelt  rendition  of  a  song,  with  some  such 
frain  as  this:  “When  1  see  the  twinkling  lights  of  dear 
ild  New  York  Bay.” 

It  cannot  very  well  be  otherwise.  A  showless  night 
the  A.  E.  F.  (even  thus  painfully  diminished)  would 
iolate  all  precedent,  and  an  A.  E.  F.  show  without  the 
bove-mentioned  stand-bys  is  simply  unthinkable. 

The  A.  E.  F.  was  always  more  or  less  in  the  show  busi- 
less.  Even  at  the  beginning — in  those  anxious,  early 
lays  when  General  Pershing  had  not  yet  grown  used  to 

Ihe  sight  of  himself  in  the  new-fangled  thing  called  a 
am  Browne  belt — a  play  was  rehearsed,  costumed,  and 
taged  at  Base  Hospital  io,  up  on  the  Channel  shore 
behind  the  tired  British  front.  And  from  then  on  there 
Ivould  be  an  occasional  eruption  of  amateur  dramatics 
rom  the  stevedore  camps  at  the  ports  to  the  little, 
arefullv  screened  shacks  built  in  the  ravines,  where  the 
roops  came  back  for  food  and  sleep. 

But  it  was  not  until  after  the  Armistice — indeed,  it 
Vas  not  until  after  the  troops  had  settled  down  on  Ger- 
nan  soil — that  the  show  business  started  in  earnest. 
Tom  the  troops  encamped  along  the  Moselle  and  the 
Ihine  there  then  arose  two  great  questions.  One  was, 
‘Where  do  we  go  from  here?”  The  other  was,  “Where 
an  we  get  some  burnt  cork?”  The  original  bland  in- 
iention  to  drill  the  doughboys  into  a  state  of  exhausted 
acquiescence  in  all  things  was  abandoned  with  comic 
iaste,  and  finally  entertainment  achieved  the  dignity 
f  getting  into  General  Orders.  The  General  Staff, 
iaving  nothing  much  else  left  to  do,  went  in  for  dra¬ 
matics.  G.  H.  Q.  said,  “Let  there  be  shows. 


TN  MUD  and  rain,  in  gas  and 
shellfire,  the  problem  of  the  sol¬ 
dier’s  morale  became  paramount. 
Relaxation,  laughter,  a  care-free 
evening — that  is  what  war 
theatricals  meant  to  the  fighters. 


~  And 

‘here  were  shows.  There  certainly  were! 

Then  there  was  heard  in  the  land  a  great  hammering 
nd  sawing  of  stages,  the  swish  of  grease  paint,  the 
uning  up  of  instruments.  Close-order  drill  gave  way 


to  still  closer  harmony.  The  audi¬ 
ences  stampeded  to  the  huts. 
(“Watch  out  there,  buddy,  them  first 
eight  rows  is  reserved  for  officers.”) 
The  orchestras  burst  into  their  over¬ 
tures  and,  from  Brest  to  Coblenz, 
the  curtains  rose. 

Last  spring,  each  week  saw  thou¬ 
sands  of  performances  of  soldier 
shows  and  (a  little  belated)  all  the 
while  the  steady  stream  of  entertain¬ 
ers  poured  in  from  America.  When  the  warm  days 
came  and  the  lengthening  twilight  invited  the  dough¬ 
boys  to  games  of  catch  in  the  meadow  land  along  the 
Moselle,  it  sometimes  became  necessary  for  a  colonel 
to  “fall  out”  an  indignant  company  and  march  it  to  the 
hut  to  provide  an  adequate  audience  for  some  vocalist, 
who  had  come  all  the  way  from  Council  Bluffs,  say,  to 
sing  for  the  “dear  boys.” 

When  the  call  for  entertainment  began  to  move 
through  military  channels  (it  was  idle  for  a  colonel  to 
protest  that  he  needed  his  orderly,  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  his  orderly  had  a  tenor  voice),  it  was  found  that 
all  the  talent  necessary  was  present  in  abundance. 
Painters  for  the  scenery  (some  of  the  German  prisoner0 
were  particularly  good  at  this),  Fifth  Avenue  dress¬ 
makers  for  the  costumes,  electricians  for  the  lights,  all 
were  at  hand. 

And  pianists!  Many  French  people  regard  America 
as  a  strange  country,  populated  exclusively  by  young 
men  of  twenty-three  who  brush  their  teeth  with  morbid 
enthusiasm  and  most  of  whom  play  the  piano.  It  is 
amazing  how  many  Yanks  can  work  wonders  on  a 
keyboard,  nor  does  all  the  heaving  of  cases,  serving  of 
slum,  and  cleaning  of  rifles  destroy  the  native  touch. 

But  there  were  more  than  pianists.  For  instance, 
the  A.  E.  F.  realized,  when  the  time  came,  that  the  mess 
sergeant  down  at  Base  Hospital  8 — he  who  created  the 
most  spectacularly  successful  mess  in  France — was 
none  other  than  Schuyler  Ladd  of  “The  Yellow  Jacket” 
Company.  So  the  huge  Red  Cross  auditorium  at 
Savenay  (commonly  known  as  “The  The-ay-ter”) 
was  placed  under  his  direction,  and  summer  found  him 
leading  his  own  troupe  from  hut  to  hut  along  the  Rhine. 
Then  Bamum’s  old  treasure,  the  Human  Frog,  was 
detected  under  the  disguise  of  a  Quartermaster  uniform 


and  promptly  assigned  to  contortionist  duty  for  jh 
duration  of  the  emergency.  Of  course,  the  stevedor 
camps  yielded  marvels  of  soft-shoe  and  clog  dancim 
as  well  as  rich  ragtime  melody.  Many  an  unapprec  i 
ated  darkey  did  jiot  come  into  his  own  until  it  was  d: 
covered  that  he  had  music  as  well  as  mischief  in  hirr 
He  who  was  unfavorably  known  to  the  Military  Poli. 
and  the  Summary  Court  officers  as  Wild  Willy  of  Mor 
toir  was  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  law  and  order  until  i 
dawned  on  the  A.  E.  F.  that  he  was  not  so  much  an  ir 
corrigible  criminal  as  an  incorrigible  comedian. 

And  the  girls!  With  wigs  and  chiffon  and  roug 
they  were  made  out  of  M.  P.’s  and  orderlies  and  true 
drivers  and  machine  gunners.  The  results  were  a 
tounding.  From  force  of  habit,  old  rounders  fror 
Broadway  would  applaud  violently  until  the  fall  ( 
the  final  curtain  and  then  start  automatically  for  th 
stage  entrance.  The  vision  there  of  a  row  of  coryphee 
with  drooping  cigarettes  and  capsized  wigs,  was  apt  t 
be  disillusionizing.  They  have  been  pretty  funny,  oi 
chorus  girls,  almost  as  funny  as  those  strange  beings  ( 
the  Paris  music  halls,  who  are  described  on  the  pr< 
grammes  as  “les  chorus  men.” 

An  unexpectedly  deep-voiced  beauty,  camouflage 
in  a  ravishing  gown  from  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  would  ei 
counter  before  the  footlights  a  lowly  buck,  disguise 
for  the  evening  in  a  Sam  Browne  belt. 

She — “Are  you  a  real  lieutenant?” 

He  (countering) — “Are  you  a  real  lady?” 

An  impersonator  of  Gertrude  Hoffman,  an  attraction  a; 
the  First  Army  Horse  Show.  Below,  Sergeant  IV ood  am 
chorus  in  “Die  IVacht  am  Rhein,”  hy  the  First  Engineers 


“She”  (with  feeling) — “My  Gawd,  1  try  to  be!” 

And  he  did.  He  had  to.  It  was  his  duty,  his  detail, 
is  doubtful  if  the  most  imaginative  of  those  who  wrote 
ieces  for  the  magazines,  to  prove  that  the  selective 
raft  was  just  a  scientific  device  to  put  each  man  at  the 
>b  he  could  do  best,  even  dimly  foresaw  that  it  would 
■suit  in  America’s  calling  on  some  of  her  youth  to 
iake  the  world  safe  for  democracy  by  shaving  daily 
id  being  as  girlish  as  possible  until  relieved  of  this 
aty.  Yet  so,  in  many  cases,  it  befell. 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  the  A.  E.  F.  “girls”  was  a 
■ufF-voiced  young  dancer  known  to  his  company  clerk 
Private  Harry  Cahill.  I  once  saw  him  helping  clean 
a  ravine  in  the  Argonne  Forest  after  a  performance 
ven  there  during  the  battle.  I  ventured  the  guess 
lat  whatever  speculation  may  have  been  in  his  mind 
hen  the  Army  reached  out  and  took  him,  he  had  not 
ireseen  his  present  detail. 

“Well,”  he  admitted  with  a  grin,  “when  they  issued 
ie  my  first  ‘socks,  woolen,  heavy,  3  pr.’  at  Camp  Up- 
in,  I  never  thought  I’d  live  to  have  the  Army  issue  me 
lockings,  white  silk,  long,  2  pr.’” 

You  can  imagine  Cahill’s  feelings  when  he  found  out 
ie  job  the  war  had  given  him.  You  can  imagine  the 
notions  of  a  restless  doughboy  who,  having  been 
iught  A.  W.  O.  L.  by  a  vigilant  M.  P.,  chanced 
ext  night  to  recognize  that  same  M.  P.  scantily  clad 
)  straw  and  beads,  and  enlivening  the  Y  hut  with  a 
•  leculiarly  undulant  hula-hula  dance. 


At  the  right,  Al  Van  Zandt  as  Bert  tVilliams. 
Below,  hobnailed  beauties  at  the  dressmakers, 
a  part  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  Coblen? 


The  A.  E.  F. shows  have 
been,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
jazz-laden  musical  enter¬ 
tainments,  varying  only  in 
size.  The  sizes  ranged  all 
the  way  from  “The  Three 
Gobs”  to  "Let’s Go.”  The 
first  was  an  act  put  on  by 
three  jovial  sailors  who 
strayed  from  the  fleet  to  the 
uttermost  reaches  of  the  A. 

E.  F.,  able  to  hold  an  audi¬ 
ence  for  fifteen  minutes  or 
two  hours,  as  the  require¬ 
ments  might  be,  prepared 
to  fill  the  Champs-Elysees 
Theatre  in  Paris  or  to  do 
their  stunts  On  the  back  of 
a  truck  along  the  road. 

“Let’s  Go,”  the  musical  ex¬ 
travaganza  staged  by  the 
seventy  sections  of  the  Am¬ 
bulance  Service,  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  vast,  spec¬ 
tacular  production,  with  a 
huge  chorus  and  with  cos¬ 
tumes  by  Worth  and  other 
designers  of  Paris. 

For  such  productions  as 
this,  or  “A  Buck  on  Leave,” 
the  casual  huts  and  make¬ 
shift  stages  would  hardly 
serve.  When  “A  Buck  on 
Leave”  came  to  St.  Na- 
zaire,  there  was  no  ade¬ 
quate  auditorium  available; 
but  one  was  provided  with 
such  lightning  speed  -that 
the  port  glowed  with  pride  for  a  week.  They  com¬ 
mandeered  the  steel  framework  of  a  Salvation  Army 
barracks.  While  1 50  men  were  leveling  the  ground, 
digging  the  orchestra  pit,  and  knocking  up  the  dressing 
rooms,  electricians  got  busy  with  the  wiring  for  the 
spotlights,  and  200  stevedores  carried  3,000  chairs  on 
their  backs  half  a  mile  to  ten  trucks,  which  trans¬ 
ported  them  to  the  barracks  in  time  for  the  performance, 
which  was  given  just  twelve  hours  after  the  arrival  of 
the  company  in  St.  Nazaire! 

Of  course,  it  was  the  ambition  of  every  show  to  travel, 
and  great  was  the  rivalry  among  the  various  battalions 
to  see  whose  production  would  be  chosen  by  the  divi¬ 
sion  to  represent  it  in  the  corps  area.  Hotter  still  grew 
the  competition  when  it  became  a  question  of  which 
divisional  production  should  go  forth  to  tour  the  entire 
A.  E.  F. 

There  were,  it  is  true,  many  entertainments  created 
at  large  by  the  show-mill  at  Tours  and  thence  issued  to 
the  outlying  troops  like  rations  or  underwear.  The 
show-mill  often  presented  the  spectacle  of  three  ser¬ 
geants  working  all  night  at  three  tables,  each  busy  with 
a  different  act  of  a  musical  comedy  that  had  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  before  breakfast.  The  try-outs  were  often  funnier 


“ The  try-outs  were  often  funnier  than  the  shows  thei 
trucks,  drive  to  a  camp,  heat  a  drum  till  a  crowd  h, 

than  the  shows  themselves.  The  newly-created  p 
ductions  would  pile  into  trucks,  drive  to  a  camp,  bt 
a  drum  till  a  crowd  had  gathered,  and  then  and  th< 
try  their  product  on  the  dog. 

But  the  best  shows  were  those  which  grew  up  witl 
a  unit,  the  creation  of  that  strongest  force  in  the  A. 
F.,  the  divisional  spirit.  The  most  famous  of  th< 
was  the  production  of  the  Argonne  Players,  a  group 
O.  D.  actors  and  singers  who  were  drawn  from  varic 
parts  of  the  77th  Division  and  assigned  to  the  sin; 
job  of  entertaining  their  comrades.  Whenever  t 
troops  traveled,  the  players  went  along,  ready  to  p 
form  on  a  truck  wherever  the  bunch  pitched  can 
prepared,  at  any  change  of  trains,  to  give  a  show  ri£ 
on  the  station  platform.  When  the  division  went  ir 
its  great  fight  in  the  Argonne  Forest,  the  players  settl 
at  the  edge  of  the  forest  to  beguile  the  replacemei 
going  in  and  the  wounded  coming  out. 

1  saw  them  first  in  a  little  theatre  built  by  the  G 
mans  in  a  ravine  of  that  forest.  The  audience  wa: 
roystering  bunch  of  freshly  deloused  machine  gunne 
who  had  just  come  back  for  rest  and  replacemer 
They  sat  cross-legged  on  a  floor  still  stained  with  bio* 
for  the  theatre  had  been  used  as  a  dressing  station 


ves.  The  newly  created  productions  would  pile  into 
Hhered,  and  then  and  there  try  their  product  on  the  dog" 

e  retreat.  During  the  dramatic  pauses  in  the 
aylet  could  be  heard  the  steady  booming  of  the  can- 
l>n,  firing  away  at  the  other  end  of  the  woods.  Of 
urse,  that  audience  relished  the  show  all  the  more  be- 
luse  they  knew  they  were  at  play  on  ground  which 
ey  themselves,  by  their  own  grit  and  gumption,  had 
st  wrung  from  the  invader. 

It  did  seem  that  when  the  Argonne  Players  became 
mous,  appearing  with  their  revamped  show  before 
■esident  Wilson  in  Paris;  then,  touring  the  entire 
my  area,  their  product  lost  something  of  its  original 
yety.  It  was  often  so.  The  “Motor  Transport  Revue” 
Armistice  days  was  a  more  magnificent  endeavor, 
ut  did  it  have  quite  the  wallop  that  was  in  their  old 
ar-time  show?  That  was  the  show  of  which  the  first 
•rformance  was  upset  by  a  hurry  call  from  the  front 
r  a  convoy  of  trucks — trucks  not  yet  ready  for  the 
•ad.  Half  the  audience  filed  out  at  once  and  when  the 
lal  curjain  fell,  the  workers  outside  were  joined  by 
e  entire  company  who,  still  in  costume,  still  glisten- 
g  with  grease  paint  and  smooched  with  cork,  pitched 
as  mechanics,  working  all  that  night  and  all  the  next 
ay  and  night,  a  weird  picture  in  the  spot-light  thrown 
/  the  head-lamps  of  a  hundred  encircling  automobiles. 


But  the  jazz  band,  at 
least,  lost  nothing  with  the 
passing  seasons.  It  did  not 
seem  to  matter  whether  the 
music  was  produced  on  the 
orthodox  instruments  which 
the  Marines  imported  from 
their  recruiting  station  in 
the  States  or  on  the  weird 
band  equipment,  “made  in 
Germany”  from  a  collection 
of  cigar  boxes,  “corned 
willy”  tins,  and  Boche  hel¬ 
mets.  The  Grand  (though 
slightly  startled)  Duchy  of 
Luxemburg  got  one  of  its 
great  thrills  from  a  band  of 
ours  and,  thanks  to  a  troupe 
recruited  from  among  our 
ambulance  drivers  in  Italy, 
jazz  at  last  has  joined  the 
distinguished  echoes  which 
haunt  La  Scala  in  Milan. 

But  the  A.  E.  F.  shows 
have  been  more  than  some¬ 
thing  for  the  soldier  to  do 
and  see  and  hear.  They 
have  given  him  a  voice. 
Just  as  the  best  chorus  girls 
were  taken,  not  from  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  but  from  the 
doughboys  themselves;  just 
as  the  favorite  musical  in¬ 
strument  in  the  82nd  Divi¬ 
sion  show  was  a  wailing 
trench  fiddle,  made  at  the 
front  from  an  old  biscuit 
tin,  a  tent  pin,  and  a  buzzer 
wire;  just  as  the  best  lighting  equipment  was  provided 
by  the  signal  corps  projectors  that  had  seen  service 
in  the  Argonne;  so  the  best  jokes  and  songs  were  not 
sent  over  with  the  beans  and  boots  from  home.  They 
were  made  out  of  the  stuff  of  the  daily  life  of  our 
troops  in  France. 

Thus  the  shows  have  all  of  them  been  revues  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  a  running  fire  of  derisive  com¬ 
ment  on  all  those  who  feed  and  annoy  the  soldiers. 
More  freely  than  anywhere  else  (more  freely  even  than 
in  The  Stars  and  Stripes )  the  troops  could  vent  their 
feelings  in  their  theatres. 

On  the  A.  E.  F.  stage,  the  mess  sergeant  heard  with 
embarrassing  candor  the  public  sentiment  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  breakfasts.  There  the  Croix  de  Guerre  was 
so  laughed  into  insignificance  as  a  wholesale  decoration 
that  the  winners  of  it  felt  sheepish  when  they  pinned 
it  on.  There  the  silver-chevron  controversy  back 
home  stirred  such  a  gale  of  laugher  in  the  A.  E.  F.  that 
disconcerting  echoes  of  it  reached  even  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  in  Washington.  There 
the  M.  P.’s  were  guyed  and  scolded  till  they  were  chas¬ 
tened  into  the  finest  and  most  considerate  police  force  in 
the  history  of  American  institutions.  More  than  any- 
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thing  else  it  was  the  gag,  “Who  won  the  war?  The 
M.  P.’s,”  which  led  to  that  much  badgered  corps  being 
filled  by  well-seasoned  soldiers  with  wound  stripes  on 
their  arms. 

And  there  the  newly  made  second  lieutenants  were 
wholesomely  reminded  that  it  was  a  democratic  army 
in  which  they  had  just  been  commissioned.  The  ban¬ 
ter  might  seem  to  be  aimed  at  the  French.  An  awfully 
impolite  people,  the  comedian  would  say.  “Impolite? 
Why,  yes.  1  have  just  seen  a  Frenchman  standing 
on  a  ladder  peeking  through  the  transom  into  a  lady’s 
bedroom.”  Pretty  rough  stuff,  the  other  comedian 
would  admit,  but  not  exactly  an  example  of  impolite¬ 
ness.  “Not  impolite,  hey?  Why,  that  darned  frog 
stood  there  for  two  hours  while,  waiting  their  turn  at 
the  foot  of  the  ladder,  were  eighteen  second  lieuten¬ 
ants.”  Sensation! 

The  cootie,  too,  was  dramatized  and  the  First 
Engineers’  show  was  enlivened  by  a  gigantic  cootie  who 
wore  three  golden  chevrons  to  show  that  he  had  been  on 
duty  for  eighteen  months  with  the  A.  E.  F.  Blois 
Gievres,  St.  Aignan,  Brest,  Bar-le-duc — all  the  sore 
spots  of  France — took  the  places  of  Brooklyn,  Camden, 
Yonkers,  and  the  like  in  the  army  vaudeville.  If  it 
was  instinctively  the  Army’s  way  to  deal  with  the  St. 
Aignan  mud  by  pretending  that  it  didn’t  exist,  it  was  the 
soldier-comedian’s  way  to  laugh  the  mud  into  unim¬ 
portance. 

There  is  a  world  of  public  sentiment  packed  into 
such  songs  as  this: 

In  the  Army,  the  Army,  the  democratic  Army, 

The  Army  clothes  and  feeds  you 
Because  the  country  needs  you; 

Beans  for  breakfast,  beans  for  dinner,  beans  at  supper 

time, 

Thirty  dollars  every  month — deducting  twenty-nine. 

Or  in  this  one: 

All  for  a  dollar  a  day. 

All  for  a  dollar  a  day, 

Kill  sixty  Germans  before  you  mess, 

Can’t  get  your  coffee  for  killing  less; 

Count  all  the  Germans  you  slay, 

Each  night  before  hitting  the  hay; 

Then  when  you’re  through  with  your  duties 
Sit  down  and  count  up  your  cooties. 

All  for  a  dollar  a  day! 

All  the  perplexity  of  the  demobilization  problem  is 
packed  into  the  refrain  of  one  song  that  every  boat¬ 
load  of  Yanks  sang  lustily  and  with  full  appreciation 


all  the  way  back  from  France — the  refrain  which  r 
like  this: 

Flow’re  you  going  to  keep  him  down  on  the  farm, 
After  he’s  seen  Paree? 

Of  course,  the  souvenir  buyers  were  mercilessly  < 
posed  and  the  S.  O.  S.  (Service  of  Supplies)  hero,  wh< 
boasting,  blood-curdling  letters  chanced  to  get  into  t 
papers  back  home,  was  only  too  likely  to  hear  thi 
read  aloud  in  some  show  amid  the  hoots  and  howls 
the  proletariat.  There  was  no  song  that  went  big{ 
with  the  combat  divisions  than  this  malicious  parod) 

And  when  they  ask  us 

How  dangerous  it  was, 

We  never  will  tell  them, 

We  never  will  tell  them 

We  spent  our  pay  in  some  cafe 

And  fought  wild  women  night  and  day, 

T’was  the  awfullest  war  we  ever  knew! 

And  when  they  ask  us 

(And  they’re  certainly  going  to  ask  us) 

Just  how  it  was  we  did  not  win  the  Croix  de  Gnerr, 
We  never  will  tell  them, 

We  never  will  tell  them 

There  was  a  front  but  damned  if  we  knew  where! 

The  masters  of  revue  must  constantly  renew  th 
lyrics  from  the  swift  current  of  events.  So  “T 
Drive  That  We  Started  at  Chateau-Thierry  Will  Fin 
in  Berlin,”  and  “Duck for  the  Dugout,  Douglas,”  a 
“We’ll  All  Be  Home  for  Christmas,  But  Nobo 
Knows  What  Year,”  soon  gave  way  to  “Oh,  Boy,  Y 
Doughboy,  You’ve  Wound  up  theWatch  on  the  Rhim 
and  such  outbursts  of  impatient  homesickness  as 

Darling  I  am  coming  back, 

Silver  threads  among  the  black. 

Now  that  Europe’s  peace  appears, 

I’ll  be  home  in  seven  years. 

The  home  folks  might  have  worried  a  good  deal 
they  could  have  heard  the  buvette  brevities  and  1 
boulevard  bits  which  spiced  our  productions  in  Fran 
but  they  could  never  mistake  the  great,  wholesoi 
yearning  for  home  which  has  found  voice  in  every  sh 
produced  in  the  A.  E.  F.  from  the  signing  of  the  Arm 
tice  to  the  present  day.  The  song  that  has  alw» 
swept  them  off  their  feet  is  some  such  honest  lyric 
“When  They  Put  that  Gangplank  Down,”  or  so; 
such  smashing  finale  as  the  spectacle  of  a  jubilant  co 
pany  of  doughboys  boarding  a  transport,  bound  for  t 
Statue  of  Liberty,  Battery  Park,  and  Home. 

For  it’s  home,  boys,  home. 

Home  we  want  to  be. 


TX Tf  HEN  General  Pershing  was  a  young  man,  he  was  military 
''  instructor  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  and  Dorothy  Can- 
field  was  a  student  there.  She  has  written  an  article  which 
throws  a  flood  of  illuminating  light  on  General  Pershing  and  his 
whole  life’s  work — a  story  of  ambition,  persistent  work,  and 
accomplishment — an  American  story  to  the  core.  IVe  are 
to  publish  Miss  Canfield’s  article  in  the  September  issue. 


THRILLING  MOMENTS 


Told  by  the  Boys  Themselves 


Illustrated  by  F.  R.  Gruger 


SFTER  Foch  got  his  salient- 
^  smashing  machine  oiled 
up  and  working  good  and 
i  tried  it  on  the  two  new 
amts  the  German  offensive 
;  made  during  the  spring,  he 
need  the  old  thorn  in  the  side 
France  that  stuck  down  to  St. 

Iiiel.  For  years  the  natural 
rnses  of  the  country,  worked 
\r  by  German  military  special- 
had  made  it  impossible  for 
French  armies  to  advance 
ard  the  coveted  Alsace- 
.craine.  When  the  American 
.  ay  took  over  that  sector  from 
i  French  they  found  the  coun- 

'  a  network  of  trenches  and  enough  barbed  wire 
Ted  into  entanglements  to  build  several  fences 
rand  the  world.  In  fact,  I  believe  the  French  and 
mans  in  that  sector  had  called  war  off,  and  both 
«S  put  in  their  time  digging  and  fencing.  We  soon 
ean  to  impress  on  the  peaceful  Boche  that  the  war 
■  still  going  on  and  had  some  lively  little  parties. 
:n  Foch  took  a  notion  to  reduce  the  salient  and 
-gned  the  job  to  the  American  Army.  It  was  to  be 
i  affair  from  start  to  finish,  and  now  I  come  to  my 

•;y- 

lopying  the  system  of  our  allies,  the  units  chosen  for 
assault  were  taken  to  the  rear  and  given  a  little 
ictice  in  the  work  they  were  to  do.  Day  after  day 
i  company  went  out  in  the  fields  around  Manonville 
f  went  over  the  theoretical  way  of  taking  a  machine¬ 
'll  nest.  We  kept  it  up  for  about  two  weeks.  Mean- 
*  le  all  sorts  erf  artillery  and  ammunition  were  being 
lught  up  and  put  in  place.  It  is  claimed  that  along 
ont  of  four  miles  there  were  8,000  pieces  of  artillery, 
o  or  three  days  before  the  attack  was  to  take  place 
’  went  to  the  front-line  position  and  waited.  While 
'  waited  the  fall  rains  set  in,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
nches  became  so  wet  and  sloppy  that  it  was  hard  to 
1  around.  Our  feet  were  always  wet,  and  the  roofs 
inost  of  the  dugouts  leaked  so  that  we  were  soaked 
:st  of  the  time.  Finally  the  great  day  was  announced. 

1  ps  were  gone  over  and  explained  to  every  one  down 
he  lowest  ranking  non-com,  for  there  was  no  telling 


O0LDIERS’  stories,  gathered  for 
T  you,  told  straightforwardly  by  our 
soldiers — “accredited  correspondents” 
— who  saw  everything  in  panorama 
from  a  “reserved  seat”  in  the  war 


WIPING  OUT  THE 
ST.  MIHIEL  SALIENT 


who  would  be  in  command  of 
the  company  when  the  show  was 
over.  Each  man  was  carefully 
instructed  as  to  his  specific  duty, 
issued  his  ammunition  and  ra¬ 
tions,  and  told  to  make  his  sur¬ 
plus  roll  and  store  it  away.  Each 
man  was  to  carry  only  his  arms, 
two  bandoliers  of  ammunition, 
two  grenades,  a  mess  kit,  two 
days’  rations,  and  a  raincoat. 

As  soon  as  it  was  dark  enough 
to  conceal  our  movement  on  the 
night  of  September  nth,  the 
company  left  its  position  and 
began  to  move  to  the  departure 
trench.  In  trench  warfare  the 
line  of  resistance  is  seldom  the  very  front  trench.  It 
was  three  hundred  yards  from  the  front-line  trench  to 
the  trench  where,  in  case  of  attack,  was  to  be  our  line 
of  defense.  We  moved  along  the  crooked  communica¬ 
tion  trenches  that  led  forward.  It  was  a  dark  night 
with  heavy,  low-hanging  clouds,  and  to  use  any  light  to 
find  your  way  would  have  been  a  signal  for  the  Boche 
that  you  were  there,  so  in  the  interest  of  personal  safety 
we  moved  in  the  darkness — and  in  silence.  Sometimes 
a  man  slipped  on  a  slope,  stumbled  over  a  rock,  stepped 
into  a  pool  of  water  that  was  over  his  shoe  tops,  and 
once,  in  rounding  a  corner,  I  broke  through  the  rotten 
cover  over  a  “sump  hole”  and  got  wet  to  the  knees. 
It  was  the  slipperiest,  sloppiest,  slushiest  trip  I  have 
ever  taken.  The  sides  of  the  trench  were  wet,  and  when¬ 
ever  you  put  out  your  hand  to  steady  yourself  you  drew 
it  away  covered  with  mud. 

It  took  some  little  time  to  get  properly  located  along 
the  front-line  trench,  for  each  outfit  was  assigned  a  cer¬ 
tain  little  place  to  cover  and  all  of  them  were  trying  to 
find  their  place  at  the  same  time.  Finally  we  got  every¬ 
thing  arranged  and  were  ordered  to  dig  into  the  sides  of 
the  trench  and  make  any  shelter  we  could,  for  the  captain 
informed  us  that  at  midnight  “all  hell  would  break 
loose,”  so  we  began  to  dig.  The  ground  was  rocky  and 
we  had  poor  tools  for  digging,  and  it  was  so  discouraging 
that  we  didn’t  work  long.  We  did  not  yet  know  the 
danger  of  artillery  fire  and  the  value  of  a  hole  that  we 
learned  a  few  days  later,  or  we  might  have  done  better. 


“Three  German  -prisoners — machine-gun  v 
— came  out  waving  their  hands  and  screa 
ing  ‘Kamerad”  at  the  top  of  their  vote . 
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About  midnight  the  bombardment  began.  From 
lmost  quiet,  things  were  suddenly  turned  into  a  veri- 
able  inferno.  The  sky  behind  us  was  lit  up  by  the 
juick  succession  of  flashes.  The  sharp  reports  of  the 
5’s  close  behind  us  were  seconded  by  the  heavy  rum- 
ilings  of  the  heavier  guns  farther  in  the  rear.  As  shells 
>ass  over  they  make  a  noise  somewhere  between  a 
cream  and  a  whistle  and  each  size  sounds  different, 
he  air  above  us  was  all  whistles.  Over  in  Boche  land 
>ur  shells  were  bursting  in  rapid  succession,  and  so  thick 
hat  his  artillery  found  no  room  to  put  in  a  reply.  The 
lext  day  we  found  that  our  artillery  preparation,  which 
/as  as  complete  as  any  that  ever  preceded  a  battle, 
ad  taken  most  of  the  fight  out  of  the  Huns. 

At  5  a.m.,  which  was  just  before  dawn,  the  small  guns 
aid  a  barrage  on  the  enemy  front  line  and  we  were 
ordered  to  go  over.  All  along  the  trench  in  the  dim 
ght  you  would  see  men  scrambling  out.  Some  were 
lelping  their  comrades  out  either  by  lifting  from  behind 
pulling  from  above.  There  was  no  hesitation, 
iach  man  seemed  to  be  “rarin”  to  get  out.  Engineers 
ad  cut  lanes  through  our  wire  entanglements  so  we 
ould  pass  through.  Here  a  mistake  was  made.  Suffi- 
ient  time  was  not  allowed  for  our  barrage  to  lift  before 
dvancing,  and  before  we  were  aware  of  it  we  were  into 
ur  own  barrage.  We  were  moving  forward  at  a  slow 
alk.  Most  of  the  shells  were  going  just  over  us  and 
■aring  up  the  enemy  wire  on  his  front-line  trench, 
ut  often  one  would  fall  a  little  short  and,  since  we  were 
oo  close,  they  played  havoc  with  us.  Even  then  no 
ne  seemed  scared.  One  of  my  sergeants  crossed  my 
ath  in  front  of  me  going  from  one  of  his  squads  to 
nother.  I  recognized  him  in  the  dim  light  and  said. 

Good  morning,  Sergeant - .”  He  replied  with  a 

Good  morning,  Sergeant  Bigler,”  as  though  we  were 
neeting  on  a  city  street  on  our  way  to  work.  He  had 
one  about  ten  steps  farther  when  a  shell  hit  directly 
ack  of  him,  blew  him  into  the  air  and  about  twenty 
?et  forward.  I  will  never  forget  the  sound  as  his  body 
truck  the  ground,  torn,  limp,  and  lifeless.  The  man 
head  of  me,  with  a  noticeable  tremor  in  his  voice  said. 
There’s  one  fellow  killed  already.”  Down  on  my  left 
bout  twenty-five  yards  a  line  of  six  men  were  moving 
long.  A  shell  struck  in  the  centre  of  that  line.  The 
hird  man  was  blown  forward,  the  fourth  back,  and  the 
/ar  was  over  for  both  of  them.  Later  in  the  day  I  saw 
he  fifth  man  of  that  line  who,  almost  by  a  miracle, 
ad  not  been  hurt,  but  was  spattered  with  blood  from 
ead  to  foot. 

WO  DOUBT  in  these  attacks  a  person  is  scared  more 
■  ’  than  he  ever  is  at  any  other  time,  but  the  excitement 
nd  newness  of  it  all  keeps  him  from  feeling  it.  I  have 
lin  on  the  ground  or  in  the  dugout  during  a  hostilebom- 
ardment  and  shaken  with  fear  until  1  thought  the  very 
arth  under  me  was  trembling.  I  know  what  it  is  to 
e  scared,  to  have  mortal  terror  take  hold  of  me,  such  as 
an  never  be  experienced  as  it  is  on  the  battlefield.  But 
his  feeling  of  fear  does  not  come  on  you  while  you  are 
Moving  but  when  you  stop.  From  my  own  experience 
nd  what  I  have  heard  from  others,  I  am  convinced  that 
he  soldier  who  is  moving  feels  little  fear. 


As  the  barrage  lifted  and  rolled  forward  we  picked 
our  way  through  the  enemy  wire  which  had  been  pretty 
well  torn  up  by  our  artillery.  The  front-line  trench 
had  been  pretty  thoroughly  torn  up  and  the  few  de¬ 
fenders  had  been  killed.  There  had  been  an  old  farm 
at  the  place  where  I  crossed  the  enemy  line.  The  build¬ 
ings  had  been  blown  to  pieces  in  earlier  days  but  the 
stones  had  been  used  to  make  a  strong  point.  When 
1  passed  through  there  was  hardly  one  stone  left  stand¬ 
ing  on  another,  and  most  of  them  had  been  pulverized. 
Our  job  was  to  keep  going  behind  the  barrage  and  leave 
the  “cleaning  up”  to  those  coming  behind,  so  we 
crossed  over  the  trenches  without  stopping  to  clear 
them  of  enemy  or  go  into  dugouts  to  capture  prisoners. 
In  the  second  line  we  met  some  resistance  but  it  was 
scattered  and  was  soon  overcome.  One  machine  gun 
on  my  right  was  soon  put  out  of  commission  by  rifle  fire, 
and  three  German  prisoners  came  out  waving  their 
hands  and  screaming  “Kamerad”  at  the  top  of  their 
voices.  Others  came  out  at  various  places  along  the 
trench  with  their  hands  above  their  heads,  and  were 
hastily  disarmed  and  started  to  the  rear. 

'T'HE  strongest  resistance  we  met  was  in  the  support 

1  position  of  the  enemy  defense,  which  was  about  a 
kilometer  behind  the  front.  Up  to  this  point  we  had  been 
in  open  country  and  had  gone  over  a  hill.  The  reverse 
slope  was  gradual  and  at  the  bottom  a  thick  wood.  In 
the  edge  of  these  woods  the  enemy  had  his  machine  guns 
and  the  slope  of  the  hill  furnished  as  good  a  field  of  fire 
as  I  have  ever  seen.  In  addition  to  the  machine  guns 
on  the  ground  they  had  built  nests  in  the  tallest  trees 
and  put  snipers  up  there.  One  man  that  I  know  of, 
from  Kansas  City,  was  shot  by  one  of  these  snipers.  He 
was  lying  on  the  ground  in  a  little  depression,  but  he  was 
in  sight  of  a  sniper  in  the  trees  and  the  sniper  got  him. 

It  was  a  hard  fight  before  we  finally  got  the  woods. 
We  were  all  laying  flat,  for  the  bullets  were 
flying  thick.  Whenever  they  didn’t  happen  to  be 
whistling  over  a  man  he  would  get  up  and  run  forward 
a  few  steps  and  fall  flat  again.  When  the  enemy,  see¬ 
ing  him  coming,  turned  their  guns  to  fire  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  someone  else  at  another  place  would  get  a  chance 
to  move.  In  that  way  we  kept  getting  closer.  Lots  of 
men  were  hit  but  more  kept  coming,  and  it  soon  got  too 
hot  for  the  Jerries  and  most  of  them  beat  it  off  through 
the  woods,  leaving  their  guns.  When  we  had  gained  the 
edge  of  the  woods  1  looked  back  over  the  side  of  the  hill 
and  saw  such  a  sight  as  1  never  want  to  see  again.  Dead 
and  wounded  were  scattered  everywhere.  Some  of  the 
wounded  were  rolling  around,  others  were  trying  to 
hobble  or  crawl  to  the  rear,  stretcher  bearers  were 
going  back  and  forth,  and  first-aid  men  were  going  here 
and  there  administering  the  help  they  could. 

The  rest  of  the  St.  Mihiel  battle  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
cross-country  run.  Jerry  had  been  chased  out  of  his 
trenches  and,  while  there  was  plenty  of  fighting  later 
on,  it  was  open  work.  In  that  style  of  warfare  the 
American  soldier  was  more  at  home  and  the  Germans, 
who  had  been  fighting  in  trenches  for  four  years,  were 
out  of  their  element.  By  the  end  of  the  day  the  old 
St.  Mihiel  salient  had  ceased  to  be. 


“I  found  some  bread,  two  jars  of  jam, 
and  some  canned  willie  in  the  shack ” 


BURIED  ALIVE 


IT  SEEMS  to  be  the  general  opinion  outside  of 
artillery  circles  that  throughout  the  war  the  ar¬ 
tilleryman’s  life  has  been  one  of  ease  and  crowned 
with  many  luxuries  that  have  been  denied  the  boys  who 
occupied  the  front-line  trenches,  but  I  assure  you  that 
the  boys  who  labored  day  and  night  behind  the  French 
75 ’s  have  done  their  bit  along  with  the  rest  of  them. 
For  instance,  it  was  on  the  evening  of  September  i  ith, 
about  eight  o’clock,  that  we  received  orders  the  attack 
would  start  at  one  o’clock  the  following  morning.  It 
came  much  sooner  than  we  had  expected  and  caught  us 
unprepared.  But  by  hard  work  our  guns  were  in  posi¬ 
tion,  perfect  telephone  communication  established,  and 
plenty  of  ammunition  stored  in  pits  beside  the  guns  two 
hours  before  we  were  to  open  fire. 

The  fire  from  our  twenty-one  hundred  guns  com¬ 
pletely  swamped  the  Germans,  and  from  statements 
made  by  returning  prisoners  it  was  the  most  destructive 
fire  they  had  ever  witnessed  and  a  large  majority  of 
them  were  seasoned  troops.  1  was  standing  out  on  a 
hill  overlooking  the  valley  where  our  infantry  were 
advancing  when  the  first  batch  of  prisoners  came  to  the 
rear.  Some  were  carrying  wounded  American  dough¬ 
boys,  some  were  wounded  pretty  bad  and  could  hardly 


get  along,  but  all  of  them  were  happy  that  they  we 
behind  the  guns  that  were  sending  over  that  hellish  fir 
On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  at  eleven  o’clock,  v 
limbered  up  and  pulled  into  the  woods  just  south 
Thiaucourt.  We  had  been  there  only  about  thir 
minutes  when  Fritz  started  shelling  those  woods  an 
believe  me,  he  made  it  hot  for  us  for  two  hours!  Tv 
well-directed  shots  put  our  kitchen  out  of  busines 
causing  us  to  go  without  rations  all  day  and,  as  I  hi 
not  slept  or  eaten  for  three  days,  1  was  in  a  pretty  hai 
hole.  Spurred  on  by  the  excitement  of  the  battle, 
had  not  noticed  before  how  near  all  in  I  was  until 
was  knocked  cold  by  a  falling  tree  hit  by  a  sixteen-inc 
shell,  but  when  I  came  to  a  few  minutes  .later  I  was  : 
weak  and  completely  exhausted  I  could  not  get  to  rr 
feet.  1  made  several  attempts  to  get  up,  but  som 
thing  seemed  to  hold  me  back.  1  crawled  about  fift 
yards  toward  a  small  shack  situated  in  the  heart  of  tl 
woods,  but  before  1  got  there  1  gave  way  to  natur 
dropping  down  in  the  wet  grass  and  to  sleep — the  fir 
1  had  had  for  four  days  and  nights.  1  did  not  awal 
until  about  eight  o’clock  the  next  morning  to  find  myse 
much  refreshed  but  still  very  weak  from  hunger, 
found  some  bread  (black  German  war  bread),  two  srrn 
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,rs  of  jam,  and  some  canned  willie  in  the  shack,  which 
ate  regardless  of  where  it  came  from  or  if  it  was 
)isoned  or  not.  1  felt  much  refreshed  after  this  Dutch 
past  and  began  to  look  around  me  to  locate  my  bat- 
jry  which  had  moved  on.  I  found  the  position  they 
ad  occupied  the  night  before,  but  they  had  moved  out 
kving  me  as  far  as  1  could  see  alone.  Fritz  was  direct- 
ig  quite  a  bit  of  his  attention  toward  those  woods  day 
id  night,  and  1  was  given  mud  baths  several  times  by 
em  hitting  near  me  in  the  soft  mud.  Gas  shells  were 
iso  dropped  in  there  that  morning  quite  frequently, 
quiring  me  to  wear  my  mask  all  the  time. 

To  any  one  who  has  never  tried  to  find  an  organiza- 
Dn  on  the  front,  it  probably  sounds  easy  to  do  con- 
dering  the  size  of  a  battery  and  that  almost  any  place 
ay  one  goes  he  will  run  into  a  soldier;  but  as  I  found 
then  and  on  numerous  other  occasions,  it  is  a  very 
fficult  task.  You  must  remember  that  there  are 
ousands  of  guns  firing  most  all  the  time,  making  it 
lpossible  to  locate  a  particular  battery  by  their  firing, 
he  soldiers  one  meets,  unless  they  happen  to  be  from 
e  organization  you  are  looking  for,  nine  times  out  of 
n  don’t  know  their  location,  as  troops  at  the  front  are 
mtinually  moving  from  one  place  to  another. 

When  you  are  strolling  around  on  the  front  looking 

Ir  an  unknown  point  you  must  sometimes  go 
iles  out  of  your  way  to  get  around  a  point  that 
being  heavily  shelled  by  the  Germans.  I  was 
ider  shell  fire  most  of  thej  time  that  morning  and, 
len  I  did  finally  arrive  at  my  destination,  1 
iked  as  though  I  had  spent  the  day  in  a  hog 
illow  from  falling  to  my  stomach  so  many  times  on 
e  warning  approach  of  a  shell.  I  was  given  a  hearty 
felcome  on  my  arrival  back  to  the  battery,  as  1  had 
en  reported  killed  in  action. 

When  at  last  I  reached  my  battery  I  was  about  as 
'urn  out  as  any  one  could  get,  so  I  rolled  into  a  bunk 
r  some  much  needed  rest.  1  was  suddenly  awakened 
>out  four  o’clock  that  afternoon  by  a  jolt  that  knocked 
e  silly  for  several  minutes.  Fritz  had  succeeded  in 
i  cating  our  position  and  his  first  shell  had  hit  the  shack 
was  sleeping  in,  completely  demolishing  it.  How  1 
'’anaged  to  come  out  of  it  with  only  a  shaking  up  is 
‘ore  than  1  can  tell.  I  rolled  out  from  under  the  dirt 
■id  timber  that  had  fallen  on  my  bunk,  and"  made  for 
e  kitchen  as  that  was  the  nearest  place  that  1  would 
‘id  any  of  the  men.  I  had  not  got  very  far  toward  it 
:jhen  one  of  the  shells,  that  were  falling  by  then  four  at 
Jtime,  hit  the  cook  shack  and  the  three  cooks  that  were 
Ji  duty  met  their  death,  probably  never  knowing  what 
d  hit  them.  There  was  not  much  left  of  the  shack 
•  id  one  of  the  boys  was  blown  into  so  many  pieces  it 
^is  hard  to  find  enough  of  him  to  bury. 

PHE  Germans,  after  shelling  us  about  thirty  minutes, 
switched  their  fire  and  two  shells  landed  in  a  dugout 
Mere  twenty-two  men  were  working  toward  its  com- 
fetion,  killing  eighteen  of  them  and  seriously  wounding 
1e  remaining  four.  I  have  never  in  my  life  seen  a  more 
ftiful  sight  than  those  poor  fellows.  Words  cannot 
•  scribe  the  bravery  and  self-sacrifice  that  were  shown 
b  the  seven  men  who  were  still  alive  but  who  were 


literally  torn  to  pieces.  Three  of  them  died  while  en 
route  to  the  hospital;  the  remaining  four  1  believe  re¬ 
covered.  I  have  often  heard  it  remarked  by  both  medi¬ 
cal  men  and  the  doughboys  that  the  field  artilleryman 
was  getting  off  pretty  easy  in  this  war,  basing  that  state¬ 
ment  on  the  number  of  patients  received  at  the  hospital. 
The  artilleryman  when  he  gets  hit  (and  considering 
the  number  engaged  in  handling  the  four  guns  of  a-  bat¬ 
tery  and  the  number  of  men  engaged  in  a  company  of 
infantry  in  more  or  less  concentrated  numbers,  the 
casualties  will  total  up  pretty  much  the  same)  has  no 
need  of  doctors  and  hospitals,  for  nine  out  of  ten  never 
know  what  hit  them. 

• 

T  HAVE  seen  men  at  the  warning  approach  of  a  shell 
1  duck  into  their  pup  tents,  and  I  suppose  they  felt  per¬ 
fectly  safe  with  a  thin  sheet  of  tenting  between  them 
and  that  all-powerful  shell.  My  favorite  place  of  cover 
when  under  shell  fire  was  a  large  tree,  although  I  knew 
a  direct  hit  would  put  both  me  and  the  tree  out  of  com¬ 
mission. 

We  ran  short  of  rations  and,  as  transportation  was 
all  tied  up,  with  prospects  of  going  without  all  day,  I 
volunteered  to  take  a  German  wagon  we  had  captured 
in  the  drive  and  go  into  Thiaucourt  to  get  a  supply  of 
rations  the  Germans  had  left  behind  in  their  hasty  re¬ 
treat.  The  town  was  day  and  night  under  heavy  sheff 
fire  from  the  big  guns  at  Metz,  and  I  found  it  difficult 
to  get  into  the  town  due  to  the  road  being  torn  up  from 
them  and  the  streets  were  completely  blocked  in  some 
places  by  fallen  buildings.  Shells  were  falling  in  all 
parts  of  the  town,  and  buildings  were  crumpling  before 
them.  The  dust  was  so  thick  1  could  hardly  see  where 
I  was  going,  but  eventually  1  found  the  building  where 
the  supplies  were  stored.  1  backed  the  wagon  up  to 
the  door  and  proceeded  to  load  up.  I  had  to  carry  the 
stuff  up  from  a  deep  cellar  and  had  succeeded  in  loading 
two  sacks  of  beans,  two  sacks  of  spuds,  and  a  sack  of 
sugar,  and  was  down  in  the  cellar  looking  around  to 
see  what  I  could  find,  when  I  was  suddenly  dazed  by 
a  terrific  explosion,  followed  by  falling  dirt,  stones,  and 
timber.  I  ran  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  to  find  I  was 
blocked  in.  It  looked  as  though  the  entire  building 
had  been  heaped  on  top  of  the  cellar  entrance.  My 
first  thoughts  were  that  I  was  doomed  for  an  indefinite 
stay  in  my  newly  constructed  home.  However,  that 
did  not  worry  me  much  as  I  knew  I  would  not  starve 
or  die  from  thirst  with  all  those  rations  and  several 
barrels  of  wine.  1  set  to  work  digging  with  my  hands 
as  there  were  no  other  tools  to  be  had.  It  was  slow 
work  and  I  quit  several  times  for  rest  and  to  eat  a  dog 
biscuit  and  some  jam.  I  had  my  watch  with  me  so 
knew  it  was  after  dark  outside.  I  went  to  it  and  worked 
all  night  and  until  noon  the  next  day,  almost  filling  the 
cellar  with  the  refuse.  Finally  I  made  a  hole  large 
enough  to  squeeze  my  body  through,  and  I  stepped  out 
into  the  sunlight.  I  felt  like  a  man  who  had  been 
marched  to  the  gallows,  the  noose  placed  around  his 
neck,  and  the  trap  ready  to  be  sprung,  when  the  order 
revoking  the  death  sentence  arrives  in  the  nick  of 
f*me-  Sergt.  Carl  H.  Sanders, 

Battery  F,  19th  F.  A.,  5th  Division,  A.  E.  F. 


“He  had  gone  about  ten  steps  farther 
when  a  shell  hit  directly  hack  of  him  and 
blew  him  about  twenty  feet  forward.  His 
body  struck  the  ground  torn  and  lifeless” 


/ 


SONG-B  I  RD 

WE  HAD  crossed 
the  Vesle  River 
under  a  heavy 
barrage  and  the  shells 
were  still  crashing  among 
us. 

A  dash  through  the 
strip  of  woods  ahead, 
and  we  dropped  to  the 
ground  just  inside  the 
edge  of  the  trees.  I  found 
myself  a  little  separated 
from  the  rest  in  a  heavy 
clump  of  bushes.  From 
here  I  had  a  fine  view 
across  the  open  field  to 
the  German  lines  and  a 
like  section  of  under¬ 
growth  a  few  hundred 
yards  ahead. 

Perhaps  I  had  swayed 
the  branches  around  me, 
but  no  sooner  had  I 
dropped  than  the  hiss  of 
a  bullet  close  to  my  head 
preceded  the  savage 
crack  of  a  rifle.  In¬ 
stinctively  I  ducked  and 
gazed  toward  where  1 
believed  the  shot  had 
come.  A  sniper  had  my 
position  located.  Rather 
a  curious  sensation,  for  I 
could  only  guess  at  his 
whereabouts. 

I  lay  still,  peering  out 
of  my  leafy  shelter. 

The  minutes  passed 
and  the  only  movement 
1  made  was  to  grasp 
more  firmly  the  stock 
of  the  rifle,  and  an 
unconscious  tightening 
of  the  trigger.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  crackle  of  the 
rifles  and  machine  guns 
flashed  along  the  line  and 

the  shells  whined  overhead  to  burst  with  a  crash  of 
destruction. 

Suddenly,  with  a  beating  of  wings,  a  bird  fluttered  to 
a  small  limb  over  my  head,  so  still  I  lay. 

The  slight  resultant  sway  of  the  branches  interested 
Jerry.  Almost  instantly  there  came  a  spatter  of 
feathers,  and  soft  warm  drops  fell  on  my  face.  As  the 
rifle  cracked  again  the  lifeless  song-bird  fell  beside  me. 
What  a  freak  of  fats  that  the  leaden  missile  had  found 
such  a  tiny  target! 

But  Jerry  had  exposed  his  position.  I  had  seen  the 
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Suddenly,  with  a  beating  of 
wings,  a  bird  fluttered  to  a 
/ imb  over  my  bead,  so  still  I  lay 

slight  movement  when  he  fired.  I  could  barely  discern  a 
flash  of  the  greenish-gray  uniform. 

Slowly  and  carefully  1  set  my  sights  and  took  aim. 
Scarcely  had  I  felt  the  recoil  crash  against  my  shoul¬ 
der  when  the  sniper  threw  up  his  hands  and  showed  an 
instant  above  the  brush  before  he  dropped  from  sight. 

The  airplanes  droned  overhead  and  the  sounds  of 
battle  continued  as  I  snapped  back  the  bolt  and  ejected 
the  empty  shell.  I  had  shot  my  first  German. 

Willard  E.  Kennedy, 
i  i  ith  U.  S.  Inf.,  Co.  K. 


THE  MARTYR 


WHAT  WE  TALKED  ABOUT 


By  Charles  K.  Taylor 

Sergeant,  102nd  Engineers,  27th  I)i\  ision 


T\ISCUSSIONS  like  these  might  be 
heard  any  rainy  night  in  the  A. 
E.  F.,  recording  the  same  deepened  in¬ 
terest,  the  same  proud  devotion  to  a 
country  which  now  another  generation 
loves  the  more  for  having  given  much  to  it 


In  fact,  this  school,  now  a  pur¬ 
poseless  affair  as  far  as  the  warwas 
concerned,  became  an  industrious 
debating  society,  every  evening, 
with  much  serious  argument,  prac¬ 
tical  conclusion,  and  businesslike 
method.  Much  there  was  that 
was  valuable.  Let  us  look  into 
these  things  a  little.  We  might 
gain  something  useful  from  them. 

UNIVERSAL  MILITARY  TRAINING 


T  DEVELOPED  shortly  after 
the  ending  of  the  war.  The 
main  object  for  the  existence 
of  the  great  officers’  school  had 
been  removed  with  the  signing  of 
the  Armistice.  And  when  it  was 
announced  that  no  more  commis¬ 
sions  were  to  be  granted,  the 
raison  d’etre  of  that  school  was 
more  than  ever  difficult  to  imagine. 

Anyway,  that  is  how  the  thou¬ 
sand  or  more  enlisted  men  felt 
about  it.  They  had,  for  the  most  part,  been  sent 
to  that  school  as  a  reward  for  merit — so  that  they 
might  go  home  with  commissions.  But  the  war  was 
over  and  no  more  commissions  were  in  prospect,  and  yet 
the  school  hung  on! 

Now  this  school,  being  one  for  engineer  officers, 
numbered  a  large  proportion  of  college  men  in  the 
student  body.  Many,  to  be  sure,  had  been  engineers 
of  some  kind  or  other  in  civil  life.  Also  there  were 
some  ex-newspaper  men,  there  were  ex-teachers,  archi¬ 
tects,  mechanics,  and  various  other  professions  were 
represented.  There  was  even  one  playwright!  It  was 
an  amazingly  representative  crowd — almost  as  perfect 
as  though  organized  for  that  very  purpose!  For  it 
contained  picked  enlisted  men  from  practically  all  of 
the  American  divisions. 

One  born  organizer  threw  this  restless  group — or 
most  of  them— into  a  big  debating  club.  He  did  not 
call  it  a  debating  club.  Also,  it  did  many  things  be¬ 
sides  debate.  And  its  name  was  highly  misleading. 
It  was  called  “The  Purity  Club,”  probably  because  of 
the  joyously  Rabelaisian  character  of  the  narratives 
and  reminiscences  that  almost  invariably  preceded  the 
serious  work  of  their  meetings.  But  this  group,  whose 
membership  varied  a  good  deal,  met  almost  every  night, 
and  discussed  all  kinds  of  interesting  things — from 
“universal  military  training,”  which  all  condemned,  to 
flattering  comments  on  French  intensive  farming! 

From  the  main  group  branched  several  smaller  ones 
interested  along  special  lines.  There  was  the  group 
gathered  around  a  particularly  brilliant  young  archi¬ 
tect.  Then  there  were  the  teachers,  who  got  into  great 
excitement  over  the  advantages  the  schools,  and  educa¬ 
tion  generally,  might  gain  from  the  war  experience. 


NA-FOO  military  training,  when  we  get  home!” 

declared  Sergeant  Jenkins,  excitedly,  from  a  box. 
“Na-poo!”  came  the  instant  and  rousing  chorus. 
I’d  like  to  know  the  derivation  of  that  word.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  made  it  out  of  something  they  thought  was  French, 
and  we  got  it  from  Tommy.  But,  in  this  sense,  it 
meant  most  emphatically  that  there  would  be  “nothing 
doing”  with  universal  military  training  when  they  got 
home.  That  was  the  great  date  they  set  for  many  fine 
things!  The  sun  would  shine  once  more,  on  a  crazy 
and  "benighted  world— “when  they  got  home!  ” 

Some  said  they  would  not  stand  for  this  training,  and 
could  not  well  express  their  reasons.  It  was  the  in¬ 
stinctive  dislike  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  for  an  absolute  and 
arbitrary  rule  of  any  kind.  They  hated  being  under 
the  irresistible  control  of  any  officer — the  more  so  as 
all  officers  could  not  be  admirable  or  trustworthy. 
Even  then,  they  would  not  like  it.  In  time  of  war 
yes.  Any  sacrifice  was  worth  while,  when  necessary 
for  winning  a  war.  But  in  time  of  peace — No!  Noth¬ 
ing  doing!  Na-poo! 

One  engineer-sergeant  called  the  attention  of  all,  at  a 
big  meeting,  to  the  difference  in  individual  resourceful¬ 
ness  and  initiative,  as  shown  in  front-line  construction, 
between  the  French  and  Germans  on  one  side  (who  had 
had  their  individualities  ruled  flat)  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  on  the  other. 

“The  Frog  and  the  Boche,”  said  he,  “build  great 
bridges  when  they  have  their  standardized  stuff  and 
their  officers.  But  when  they  have  neither  there 
are  no  bridges!  Now  your  Britisher,  and  even  us  * 
“Gosh!  Don’t  forget  us!”  came  a  pathetic  wail  from 
the  audience. 

“Well,  we  people  who  haven’t  been  ironed  into  one 
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groove  and  are  used  to  doing  each  man  his  own  think¬ 
ing — well,  when  we  had  no  standardized  stuff  (and  we 

usually  didn’t)  and  if  our  beloved  officers - ” 

The  mob  interrupted  with  calls  for  a  fiery  hereafter 
for  all  officers. 

“  I  say,  you  poor  fish,  when  we  had  no  officers  and  no 
stuff,  any  of  us,  British  or  Americans,  would  take  a 
flock  of  telegraph  poles  and  a  couple  of  ancient  barns 
and  make  any  kind  of  a  bridge  anywhere  under  any 
conditions!" 

And  with  mighty  emphasis  they  condemned,  above 
all,  the  giving  of  formal  military  training  to  school¬ 
boys.  Here  is  a  summary  of  opinion. 

Formal  military  training — especially  with  youth — 

1 .  Destroys  resourcefulness. 

2.  Destroys  individual  initiative. 

3.  It  is  an  artificial  discipline,  allowable  only 
when  men  impose  it  on  themselves  for  the  sake  of 
a  great  object,  such  as  winning  a  war. 

4.  The  American  Army  was  the  best  disciplined 
in  Europe — because  they  had  imposed  military 
discipline  on  themselves.  But  when  no  such 
object  was  in  view — it  made  for  dependence  on 
leaders  on  the  part  of  the  men,  and  for  arbitrary 
snobbishness  on  the  part  of  officers. 

5.  As  schoolboys  they  needed  training  of  some 
kind  to  bring  out  their  resourcefulness  and  initia¬ 
tive — to  counteract  the  rut-making  machinery  of 
our  public  schools.  Also,  they  needed  to  be  in 
charge  of  men  who  knew  boys  first,  and  were 
capable  of  character  leadership.  The  rest 
didn’t  matter  so  much.  (This  was  contributed 
by  one  of  the  teachers.) 

6.  As  to  “preparedness  for  war" — it  was  true 
that  the  nation,  not  having  a  big  trained  army, 
would  begin  with  a  disadvantage.  Well,  it  was 
worth  while  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  retain  the  racial 
characteristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  those 
sharing  and  adopting  their  ideas. 

7.  Finally,  the  Army,  having  the  greatest  in¬ 
dividual  capacity  in  resource  and  initiative, 
would  win  the  war  anyway.  They  all  considered 
our  late  war  a  beautiful  example  of  this  fact. 

Sergeant  Jenkins,  upon  his  box,  demanded: 

“All  in  favor  of  universal  training  say  ‘Aye’.” 

There  wasn’t  a  sound. 

“Those  not  in  favor  say  ‘No’." 

“No!”  came  the  mighty  roar. 

“Well,”  said  the  sergeant,  “if  all  the  A.  E.  F.  thinks 
as  this  bunch  does — a  lot  of  officers  looking  for  com¬ 
fortable  berths  in  the  universal  training  business  are 
going  to  have  a  long  look!  Do  we  love  our  officers?” 

“Oh  boy!”  came  the  yell,  followed  by  a  ferocious 
mock  growl  from  several  hundred  throats.  And  this 
was  followed  by  roars  of  laughter. 

UNIVERSAL  PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

'T'HEY  were  all  just  as  unanimous  with  this,  only 
*  they  approved  of  it  strongly.  Here  is  the  summary: 

1.  The  army  physical  examinations  showed  an 
appallingly  large  number  of  men  physically  “un¬ 


fit.”  Experts  say  this  30  per  cent,  can  be  reduced 
to  a  possible  8  per  cent. — if  taken  in  time. 

2.  The  time  to  begin,  then,  is  obviously  in 
childhood,  when  the  children  enter  school. 

3.  This  must  be  a  different  kind  of  physical 
training  than  we  are  used  to.  Silly,  ineffective, 
class  calisthenics  won’t  do.  Each  individual’s 
needs  must  be  found  and  built  up.  Our  schools 
fail  because  they  neglect  the  physical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  individual  entirely,  and  do  little 
enough  with  the  groups.  We  must  combine  both 
— the  individual  with  the  group  work. 

4.  Cost?  Certainly.  But  the  social  and 
economic  value  of  reducing  the  physically  unfit 
down  to  8  per  cent,  would  be  vastly  more  than 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  such  a  system. 

5.  A  crowning  absurdity  is  to  hold  up  military 
training  as  valuable  because  of  its  physical  train¬ 
ing  value.  First,  military  training  comes  far  too 
late  for  many.  Second,  it  takes  only  those  who 
are  physically  in  good  shape  anyway.  Third,  there 
is  a  more  efficient  kind  of  physical  training  than 
can  be  gotten  through  formal  drill.  Let’s  have 
the  physical  training — but  leave  out  the  military ! 

TRAINING  FOR  CITIZENSHIP 

ONE  man,  a  man  who  spoke  and  read  French  fluently, 
described  his  many  visits  to  French  schoolhouses, 
andhisgreat  admiration  for  themethods  and  effectiveness 
by  which  the  French  taught  the  essentials  of  citizenship. 

“Bolshevism  would  be  impossible  in  France,”  said 
he,  “these  folk  know  too  much  about  the  elements  of 
social  structure  and  progress.  They  have  the  Rights 
of  Map  hanging  on  charts  in  the  youngest  class-rooms 
of  their  schools,  and  in  the  smallest  country  schools.” 

Others  had  noticed  them.  The  rest,  not  knowing  the 
language  of  the  country,  accepted  Their  word  for  it. 
But  they  had  read  in  their  home  papers  much  about 
this  strange  menace — Bolshevism — the  attraction  of 
cave-man  methods,  under  an  alluring  name,  for  those 
who  know  no  better.  This  matter  was  discussed  mostly 
by  small  groups,  but  the  big  group  was  unanimous  that 
there  should  be  training  for  citizenship  in  all  our  schools, 
especially  in  the  grammar  schools.  High-school  work 
affected  but  a  small  proportion  of  children.  The  lower 
schools  were  doing  nothing  but  teaching  some  inade¬ 
quate,  unconnected  history,  with  dates  and-names,  but 
no  “reason.”  The  answer  to  Bolshevism,  they  thought, 
was  education— only  it  was  so  late  that  we  might  have 
some  trouble  with  the  ignorant  “foreigners”  first. 

“When  we  get  home,”  said  one  husky  corporal,  stand¬ 
ing  right  up  in  meeting,  “when  we  get  home  just  show 
us  some  Bolshevists — that’s  all,  just  show  them  to  us! 
We’ll  fix’  em!  If  they  don’t  like  the  way  we  do,  let 
them  go  back  to  their  beloved  Russia  and  starve  them¬ 
selves  to  death — or  murder  each  other!  But  they  had 
better  keep  mighty  quiet — when  we  get  home!” 

And  that  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting.  Meet  the 
menace,  and  also  do  a  real  necessary  and  proper  duty, 
with  education  in  the  essentials,  and  the  history  of 
citizenship  and  social  progress,  and  begin  when  the 
child  is  able  to  put  a  couple  of  thoughts  together! 
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W bat  We  Talked  A  bout 


APPROPRIATE  TRAINING  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

THE  main  thought  of  this  discussion  came  out  in  a 
meeting  of  the  whole  society.  It  was  to  this  effect — 
“We  want  to  make  the  education  of  our  boys  more 
masculine,  and  that  of  our  girls  more  feminine.  That 
follows,  of  course.”  It  was  an  ex-teacher  who  was 
talking.  “As  it  is,  our  boys  are  taught  by  women  till 
they  finish  school.  Most  boys  stop  school  at  the  8th 
grade.  Nothing  against  the  schoolmarm,  God  bless 
her!  She  has  her  work  cut  out  for  her!  But  when  a 
boy  gets  around  twelve  he  wants  a  man  to  teach  him. 
He  must  get  a  man’s  way  of  looking  at  things.  Now, 
of  course,  you  can't  teach  boys  in  a  masculine  fashion 
if  the  class  is  half  or  two-thirds  full  of  girls.  I  don’t 
believe  in  co-education  for  children  over  twelve  years 
old.  It  gives  the  boys  the  feminine  viewpoint.  Let’s 
go  home,  then,  and  fight  for  a  living  wage  for  men 
teachers,  and  then  fight  for  a  masculine  teaching 
and  training  for  our  school  boys  from  twelve  years  on, 
and  that  means  no  co-education  from  that  age  on  till 
their  characters  are  fairly  formed.” 

This  question  was  thrashed  out,  not  by  the  whole 
club,  but  by  a  little  group  of  ex-teachers,  students  in 
“psychology,”  and  others  interested  in  such  matters. 

The  psychologist  went  deeply  into  the  great  differences 
that  appear  normally  between  boys  and  girls.  Here 
is  his  summary — a  gist  of  opinion — 

“At  this  important  time  boys  naturally  tend  not  to 
go  with  girls.  It  is  an  instinctive  protection  at  a  time 
when  newly  developing  instincts  should  have  no  outside 
stimuli.  The  girl,  too,  at  this  age,  is  in  a  condition 
in  which  she  naturally  tends  to  become  reserved  and 
sensitive.  Thrown  in  with  boys,  there  tends  to  develop 
a  breakdown  of  natural  reserve.  With  this  often  comes 
on  the  part  of  both  a  weakening  of  character-stamina. 

“Again,  boys  do  not  like  competition  against  girls; 
and,  as  girls  mature  before  boys  do,  and  in  early  adoles¬ 
cence  are  normally  better  students,  boys  often  adopt 
a  scornful  attitude  towards  good  work  just  because 
girls  are  good  at  it!  The  presence  of  boys  has  an  op¬ 
posite  effect  upon  girls.  It  stimulates  them  to  their 
best  endeavor.  This  sounds  well,  but  the  fact  is  that 
at  that  period  they  should  go  rather  easily  with  their 
school  work,  and  not  drive  themselves  until  they  have 
become  physically  and  mentally  adjusted  to  the  vast 
changes  that  have  taken  place.  They  should  not 
drive  themselves,  or  be  driven.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  boys,  this  is  just  the  period  for  a  rigorous  mascu¬ 
line  regime.  A  programme  that  would  arouse  the 
most  aggressive  mental  ambition  with  boys,  at  this 
time,  would  create  even  resentment  among  girls,  and 
a  system  catering  to  girls  would  tend  to  make  the  boys 
soft,  slack,  lazy,  and  unambitious. 

“Finally,  the  sentimentalists— who  fight  for  such 
things,  of  course,  as  co-education,  similar  training  for 
boys  and  girls,  and  so  on — claim  that  it  is  better 
for  the  sexes  to  become  accustomed  to  each  other  any¬ 
way,  because  they  will  work  together  when  they  are 
older,  and  will  have  fewer  delusions  concerning  the 
character  and  general  make-up  of  those  of  the  other 
sex.  This  is  ‘tommy  rot.’  They  won’t  work  together. 


on  the  same  job,  except  among  the  lowest  and  least 
successful  social  orders — in  the  sweat  shops,  for  in¬ 
stance.  Those  with  any  ability  specialize.  The  sexes 
don’t  work  together  when  ‘grown  up.’  Again,  a  boy 
is  likely  to  have  a  poor  opinion  of  an  older  girl  if  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  typical  silliness  of  the  younger 
girl.  Not  only  so,  but  a  few  ideals  are  worth  while 
having.  It  is  better  for  boys  and  girls  to  have  high 
ideals  of  each  other,  for  one  is  apt  to  endeavor  to  act 
up  to  the  level  one’s  companion  expects  of  one.  The 
interests  of  boys  and  girls  are  and  should  be  very  differ¬ 
ent.  These  differences  should  be  emphasized. 

“Of  course,  all  this  argument  would  bring  awful 
howls  from  the  feminists — male  and  female.  They 
would  think  we  were  attacking  sex-equality.  Nothing 
of  the  sort.  They  confuse  terms.  They  mistake  sex- 
similarity  for  sex-equality.  There  is  no  reason  on  earth 
why  they  have  to  be  ‘similar’  in  order  to  be  socially 
and  politically  ‘equal.’  It  is  a  delusion,  and  dangerous 
because  so  plausible!” 

The  big  group  might  not  have  stood  for  such  a  dis¬ 
sertation.  It  would  be  too  “high-brow.”  But  they  did 
approve  to  the  echo  the  demand  that  the  education  of 
boys  be  made  essentially  masculine,  and  that  of  girls 
more  distinctly  feminine,  so  that  the  best  qualities  of 
each  sex  could  be  developed  to  the  utmost. 

POLITICS 

HERE  was  little  talk  about  the  relative  advantages 
of  Democratic  and  Republican  administration.  The 
one  thing  they  were  sure  of  was  that  they  did  not  want 
any  military  officer  for  the  next  president  of  the  United 
States.  They  were  “off  it  for  life,”  as  they  said. 

Also,  there  was  no  agreement  concerning  socialism, 
or  any  other  ism.  These  being  all  represented  there. 
But  they  were  united  on  one  or  two  things.  Many  who 
in  the  past  had  been  complaisant  concerning  civic 
“graft”  had  abruptly  changed  their  opinions.  Some 
had  been  under  officers  who  owed  their  positions  to 
“pull.”  This  was  universally  believed — not  for  all 
officers,  but  most  of  the  men  seemed  to  think  they  knew 
of  at  least  one  so  favored.  And  they  well  knew  it  was 
no  joke,  at  the  front,  to  be  under  any  officer  not  chosen 
decisively  because  of  capacity. 

So  there  was  a  unanimous  opinion  that  when  they' 
“got  home”  they  would  see  to  it,  as  far  as  they  were 
able,  that  public  servants  were  chosen  for  capacity. 
Also,  they  would  unmercifully  make  it  hot  for  all  graft¬ 
ers  in  politics  and  government. 

And  there  we  have  it.  Many  ideas  were  brought  out 
that  made  the  men  thoughtful  and  would  aid  them  in 
being  more  efficient  citizens  when  they  all  come  home! 

So  you  must  not  expect  too  much  of  the  homesick 
fellows  streaming  westward  across  the  seas.  They  are 
not  very  keen  for  all  this  “hero”  worship.  Most  of 
them  are  quiet,  and  have  acquired  much  determination 
and  purpose.  But  there  are  two  or  three  matters 
concerning  which  many  of  them  are  likely  to  put  forth 
very  decided  and  united  opinions.  And  the  writer 
believes  these  are  the  ones  so  emphatically  discussed, 
in  the  dismal  winter-time  of  France,  during  the  divert¬ 
ing  and  instructive  meetings  of  the  Purity  Club! 


,  THE  RETURN 
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ND  he  is  coming  back  to  us.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year  all  but  a  few  of  the  two  million  and  more  will 
be  here.  It  is  all  in  the  world  he  asks — to  be 
again  at  home. 

But  don’t  think  for  a  moment  that  though 
home  is  still  the  dearest  thing  in  the  world  to  him 
and  the  United  States  God’s  country,  and  though 
he  is  so  apparently  unchanged — do  not  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  think  that  he  is  the  same.  He  comes  back  yearning  for  home 
and  country,  but  he  is  needing  and  asking  more  than  home  or  country 
ever  before  gave  him.  He  has  enlarged,  and  unconsciously  wants 
enlarged  action,  enlarged  ideas,  associations.  Has  the  job  for  the  boy 
who  wears  a  Croix  de  Guerre  and  has  had  his  citations — has  the  job 
grown  in  the  last  four  years  as  much  as  he  has?  Has  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  “other  fellow,”  his  rights,  his  powers,  his  equality,  which 
the  doughboy  has  learned  in  the  ranks  from  fighting  and  working  side 
by  side  with  the  East  Side  Jew,  the  Armenian  peddler,  the  Italian 
boot  black — has  this  consciousness  grown  equally  in  the  community 
to  which  he  returns?  Will  he  find  that  his  mother,  and  wife,  and 
sweetheart,  his  employer,  the  fellows  that  stayed  at  home,  have  learned 
what  he  has  about  the  “other  fellow”?  Will  he  divine  that  the  folks 
at  home  have  been  through  those  hidden  spiritual  struggles  that 
began  to  come  to  him  in  the  hour  when  he  was  taken  from  all  that 
was  familiar  and  put  down  in  camp  with  everything  that  was  un¬ 
familiar,  that  came  to  him  as  he  crossed  the  “big  pond,”  was  herded 
like  cattle  in  troop  trains  and  camp,  and  finally  was  sent  liver  the  top 
to  face  the  guns?  Has  the  war  brought  to  them  something  of  this 
thing  which  he  cannot  and  would  not  tell,  but  which  shows  in  his  eyes? 

He  comes  back  to  us  the  same  boy — and  yet  not  the  same.  He  it 
is  who  has  revealed  to  us  that  the  hope  of  America  has  not  been  in 
vain.  It  is  to  give  him  the  chance  to  realize  in  peace,  better  than 
any  generation  has  yet  been  able  to  realize,  that  this  thing  which  has 
so  stirred  and  ennobled  him  and  which  he  has  so  amazingly  repre¬ 
sented,  is  not  a  vanity  and  a  delusion — this  is  the  great  after-war  work 
of  the  American  people. 
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PERSONALLY 

CONDUCTED 

By  Ralph  Bergengren 


SOME  day,  some  day  I  shall  go 
Walking  by  myself  I  know, 
With  no  grown  up  person  round 
To  hurry  me  when  1  have  found 
A  stick  or  stone  that  seems  to  be 
Full  of  interest  to  me. 


Come  on!  Come  on!  Come  on!”  they  say, 
Always  hurrying  me  away. 

Puddles  please  me;  1  am  sure 
I  should  like  them  more  and  more. 

Cows  and  dogs  and  cats  and  such, 

Their  doings  interest  me  much. 

I  never  am  allowed  to  stop 
Long  enough  before  a  shop. 

Come  on!  Come  on!  Come  on!”  they  say, 
Always  hurrying  me  away. 

But  some  day  I  shall  go  out 
By  myself  and  walk  about. 

I  shall  wade  and  wet  my  feet 
In  every  puddle  that  I  meet. 

And  every  thing  1  like  to  do 
I  shall  keep  at  till  I’m  through. 

There’ll  be  nobody  to  say, 

Come  on!  Come  on!  Come  on!”  that  day 


YOUTH  WILL 
ALSO  SERVE 

By  Howard  Brubaker 


FIRST  consider  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  razorback  hog, 
that  familiar  feature  of 
the  southern  landscape,  lean, 
hollow-cheeked,  and  sharp  of 
back.  He  is  just  plain  pig,  al¬ 
most  excessively  plain.  He  has 
no  ancestors  to  boast  about  and 
no  ambition  to  grow  into  a 
larger  and  nobler  pig.  For  the 
most  part  he  ranges  free  in  the 
woods  and  roots  in  the  ground 
and  eats  nuts  and  acorns,  grow¬ 
ing  muscular,  fleet  of  foot,  and 
suspicious.  When  it  is  time  for 
him  to  be  harvested  he  is  ex¬ 
tremely  hard  to  catch  and 
scarcely  worth  catching.  For  the  razorback  runs  more 
to  muscle  than  to  size.  He  takes  care  of  himself,  after 
a  primitive  fashion,  but  he  takes  no. care  of  the  man 
who  owns  him.  Unlike  that  other  celebrated  athlete, 
Jack  Johnson,  he  does  not  bring  home  the  bacon. 

A  Georgia  boy  leaned  upon  a  fence  and  considered  the 
razorback,  idly  stropping  himself  upon  a  tree,  and  didn’t 
think  much  of  him.  This  was  not  a  regular  boy  but  a 
composite  boy,  like  those  composite  photographs  one 
sees  sometimes  in  the  papers — a  sort  of  centipede  boy. 
He  lives  all  over  Georgia,  belongs  to  pig  clubs,  and 
takes  his  advice  from  club  leaders  and  county  agents.  He 
buys  pure-bred  pigs,  shuts  them  up  and  feeds  them  real 
food,  and  they  grow  into  regular  mountains  of  hogs — 
Berkshires  and  Hampshires,  Poland  Chinas  and  Duroc- 
Jerseys,  and  all  such  portly  varieties  of  the  genus  Pig. 
In  the  fullness  of  time  this  composite  boy  sells  his  com¬ 
posite  pig  for  half  a  million  dollars.  That  is  not  simply 
the  largest  amount  of  money  that  this  author  can  think 
of;  that  is  the  official  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  hogs 
owned  by  pig-club  boys  in  the  state  of  Georgia. 

There  were  8,678  of  them  in  1918;  they  won  seventy 
ribbons  in  fairs  and  $505  in  prizes.  The  state  cham¬ 
pion  was  an  eleven-year  old  boy,  the  son  of  what  is 
called  “a  one-horse  farmer.”  His  pig,  which  he  bought 
for  $37.50,  is  now  worth  $300. 

The  ‘‘hog  fever,”  as  one  parent  called  it,  which  first 
attacked  boys  and  girls  has  also  been  spreading  rapidly 
among  the  adults.  As  a  result,  Georgia,  which  not 
long  ago  was  paying  a  forty-million-dollar  butcher  bill 


every  year,  has  almost  stopped 
this  expensive  habit.  Georgia  is 
converted  to  the  idea  of  the 
pure-bred  hog.  Ellis  ParkerBut- 
ler’s  antiquated  doctrine  that 
‘‘Pigs  is  Pigs”  finds  lit  tie  sup¬ 
port  in  Georgia  now. 

And  that  is  only  Georgia. 
Boys’  and  girls’  pig  clubs  are  in 
existence  in  almost  every  state 
in  the  union;  the  hog  fever  has 
spread  from  coast  to  coast.  For 
example,  in  the  office  of  the  club 
leader  of  Colorado  there  hangs  a 
map  of  the  state,  indicating  by 
red  dots  the  existence  of  pig 
clubs.  On  this  breakfast-bacon 
map,  Colorado  looks  like  a  bad  case  of  measles.  The 
boys  and  girls  of  ninety  communities  raised  $90,000 
worth  of  pork  last  year.  Meanwhile  they  were  buying 
pure-bred  pigs  by  the  carload  in  Utah;  in  California 
boys  were  making  two  pigs  grow  where  none  grew  be¬ 
fore;  in  Iowa  they  were  putting  two  pounds  of  weight 
per  day  upon  their  pigs.  Missouri  and  Oklahoma 
boys,  at  last  reports,  were  knee-deep  in  pig  money. 
There  is  also  news  from  Texas. 

There  is  something  undoubtedly  discouraging  about 
Texas.  Whenever  Texas  starts  doing  anything — you 
know  how  it  is.  Take  the  Van  Dorn  twins,  for  example, 
who  live  in  Harris  County  down  in  that  outrageous 
state.  These  boys  bought  a  sow  for  sixty  dollars. 
They  also  bought  some  feed,  but  for  the  most  part  they 
depended  upon  household  waste  and  garden  refuse. 
The  result  was  two  fine  families  of  porkers  and  a  total 
profit,  after  paying  all  expenses,  of  $385.  Furthermore, 
there  is  a  rumor  around  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  Washington  that  another  family  of  piglets  is  expected 
shortly  at  the  Van  Dorn  home. 

But  Elton  Sartor  did  even  better.  In  fact,  this  fif¬ 
teen-year  old  boy  is  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  the 
championship  of  the  United  States.  It  would  be  just 
like  Texas  to  carry  that  off. 

Elton,  it  seems,  selected  a  Poland  China  sow  from  a 
famous  herd  in  Kansas  and  paid  twenty-five  dollars 
for  her.  Elton  lives  in  Bartlett,  near  the  middle  of  the 
largest  state  in  any  union,  so  that  there  was  plenty  of 
room  for  his  pig  to  grow  and  bring  up  a  family.  He 


rJ^HOUSAN DS  of  boys  and  girls  in 
America  have  done  work  well 
worthy  of  a  service  stripe.  Brought 
face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  a  starv¬ 
ing  world,  these  young  people  have  re¬ 
doubled  their  efforts  to  increase  the  food 
supply.  The  sombre  picture  of  the 
children  of  Serbia  stricken  with  famine 
and  disease,  gaunt-eyed,  wasting,  dying, 
brings  into  brilliant  relief  the  American 
hoys  and  girls  working  day  after  day, 
growing  two  ears  of  corn  where  one  ear 
grew  before,  raising  hogs  to  record 
weight,  working  hard  and  thinking 
hard  to  help  feed  a  stricken  Europe. 


A  boys’  club  member  arid  pri{e  winner  in  How¬ 
ard  County,  Maryland,  and  the  winning  bog 


had  to  borrow  the  twenty-five  dollars  from  the  bank, 
but  at  the  rate  he  is  going  the  bank  will  be  borrowing 
money  from  him  before  long.  For  the  first  litter  of 
pigs  he  got  $527;  for  the  second,  $225.  He  has  refused 
$500  for  the  mother  pig.  Altogether  Elton’s  invest¬ 
ment  of  twenty-five  dollars  and  fifteen  months’  work 
has  netted  him  a  profit  of  $1,052. 

He  now  talks  learnedly  about  balanced  rations  and 
puts  a  lot  of  faith  in  milk. 

“Whole  milk,”  he  says,  “will  certainly  make  a  pig’s 
tail  curl.”  Just  why  a  pig’s  tail  should  curl  does  not 
appear,  but  a  pig  that  can  do  all  that  has  a  right  to  put 
on  a  few  airs. 

But  Elton  Sartor  is  only  one  of  an  enterprising  group 
of  pig  fanciers  in  his  neighborhood.  The  Bartlett  Boys 
Registered  Pig  Club,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  has  been 
making  swine  history  down  that  way.  They  have  a 
drove  of  highly  aristocratic  pigs,  mothers  of  large 
families,  which  have  produced  more  than  a  thousand 
pounds  of  pork  meat  each  in  a  year.  Four  boys  have 
made  profits  of  more  than  $500,  eight  more  than  $250, 
eleven  more  than  $100,  from  one  sow  each.  The  bankers 
of  Williamson  County  cheerfully  lend  any  boy  the 
money  to  start  a  pig  family.  As  one  cashier  says, 
“Any  boy  who  will  raise  hogs  and  take  an  interest  in 
them  needs  no  other  security  than  his  note  at  this  bank. 
I  have  not  lost  a  cent  on  these  notes  and  do  not  expect  to.” 


Jumping  lightly  from 
Texas  to  New  England,  we 
are  privileged  to  meet  a 
Yankee  pig.  This  term 
applies  to  a  real  pig,  not 
to  that  epithet  which  is 
said  to  have  been  current 
in  a  once-important  coun¬ 
try  called  Germany.  The 
pig’s  name  is  Chummie; 
he  comes  from  New  Lon¬ 
don  County  way  down  east 
where  Connecticut  nar¬ 
rowly  escapes  being  Rhode 
Island.  Chummie  is  a 
personally  conducted  pig, 
his  conductor  and  feeder 
and  washer  being  Austin 
Lathrop.  Chummie  seems 
to  have  been  brushed  and 
massaged  to  within  an  inch 
of  his  life;  but  he  thrived 
on  it,  grew  to  be  an  ex¬ 
tremely  “heavy  set”  pig, 
and  brought  home  ribbons 
from  the  county  fair. 

Not  satisfied  with  local 
honors  Chummie  made  a 
visit  to  the  state  fair. 
Austin  has  given  rather  a 
graphic  account  of  this, 
for  the  boys  are  required 
to  write  pieces  about  their 
year’s  work.  When 
Chummie  came  home 
from  the  state  fair  with  all  the  first  prizes  in  his  class, 
Austin  noticed  that  his  protege  “kind  of  stuck  his  nose 
high  in  the  air  and  looked  around  sideways  as  though 
he  had  to  look  down  to  find  me.”  Austin  had  to  take 
his  prize-winning  Berkshire  down  a  peg.  “I  have  had 
a  good  deal  of  this  work  to  do,”  he  said,  “and  the  most 
you  have  had  to  do  was  make  a  hog  of  yourself.” 

The  result  of  all  this  pigriculture — or  whatever  the 
word  is— was  last  year  a  total  of  more  than  six  million 
pounds  of  pork  thrown  into  the  scale  by  these  children’s 
clubs  at  a  time  when  the  world  was  fairly  crying  for 
fats.  In  this  project  alone  the  club  movement  justified 
the  claim  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  boys 
and  girls  constituted  a  great  “over  here”  army  that 
helped  valiantly  to  win  the  war. 

But  pig-raising  is  only  one  of  the  multifarious  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  clubs,  and  one  of  the  younger  projects  at  that. 
Corn  is  the  granddaddy  of  this  movement.  Boys’  clubs 
have  been  raising  corn  for  more  than  ten  years.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  late  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp 
— to  whose  devoted  services  in  the  cause  of  improved 
agriculture  the  nation  owes  a  great  debt — first  used  the 
extension  or  demonstration  method  in  an  effort  to  teach 
Southern  farmers  how  to  meet  the  menace  of  the  boll 
weevil,  the  insect  which  was  making  such  havoc  in  the 
cotton  crop.  The  idea  was  simple  enough.  Since  the 
boll  weevil  lives  only  upon  cotton,  the  planter  should 


This  hoy  learned  how  to  grow  corn,  then  persuaded  his 
father  to  go  into  partnership  with  him  in  raising  this  calf 


raise  something  besides 
cotton.  Thus  he  could 
starve  the  boll  weevil 
without  starving  himself. 

The  boys’  corn  clubs  were 
an  outcome  of  this  demon¬ 
stration  work,  though  boys’ 
agricultural  clubs  had  al¬ 
ready  existed  locally  in 
several  states.  The  or¬ 
ganization  has  grown  out 
of  all  semblance  to  the 
original,  and  since  1914 

!has  been  a  great  nation¬ 
wide  system,  liberally  en¬ 
dowed,  carried  on  by  the 
States  Relations  Service 
of  the  Department  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  state 
colleges  of  agriculture. 

Yet,  in  a  sense,  this  enor¬ 
mous  movement  owes  its 
inception  to  a  bug.  Much 
as  one  hates  to  honor  the 
t  “pesky  critter”  one  must 
at  least,  in  baseball  par¬ 
lance,  credit  the  boll  wee¬ 
vil  with  an  assist. 

The  idea  of  the  boys’ 
corn  clubs  throughout  has 
been  this:  How  much 
corn  can  a  boy  raise  upon 
one  acre  with  good  seed, 
fertilizer,  and  intelligent 
cultivation,  and  how 
much  does  it  cost  to  do  it?  The  keynote  in  all 
this  club  work  is  demonstration  rather  than  total 
quantities.  The  club  member  is  a  demonstrator.  The 
boy  who  can  sit  upon  a  mountain  of  corn  which  he  has 
raised  upon  a  single  acre  is  the  best  possible  missionary 
for  improved  methods,  to  his  own  father  and  to  other 
boys  and  their  fathers. 

There  was  at  first  a  great  deal  of  indifference  and 
actual  prejudice  to  break  down,  and  it  took  a  lot  of 
devoted  work  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  to  get  things 
started.  The  lot  of  the  pioneers  was  not  an  easy  one. 
But  the  prejudice  was  broken  down  and  the  corn  clubs 
grew  and  spread,  and  in  the  end  the  boys  got  cordial 
support  from  their  parents.  A  parent,  after  all,  can 
be  taught  a  great  deal  if  a  boy  will  go  about  it  in  the 
right  way,  appeal  to  his  sense  of  pride  and,  if  necessary, 
beat  him  badly  at  his  own  game. 

The  boys  of  the  corn  clubs  are  now  reaching  an  aver¬ 
age  of  nearly  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre  in  their  crops,  all 
figures  being  thoroughly  verified.  One  hundred  bushels 
to  the  acre,  rare  at  first,  has  now  become  as  common 
as  dirt.  This  figure  has  been  left  farther  and  farther 
behind,  until  now  we  have  in  the  office  of  the  States 
Relations  Service  at  Washington  a  picture  of  a  Virginia 
boy  sitting  upon  a  mountain  of  corn  grown  by  him  upon 
one  acre,  209  bushels!  Fathers  still  have  a  lot  to  learn. 
The  corn  clubs  have  spread  all  over  the  United  States 


—for  corn  doesn’t  care  much  where  it  lives.  In  the  ten 
years  thousands  of  boys  have  raised  millions  of  bushels 
of  corn,  taken  countless  prizes,  free  trips  to  fairs,  to 
state  capitals,  and  to  Washington.  Many  of  them 
have  gpt  the  stimulus— and  the  cash — which  took  them 
to  college,  many  have  become  farm  owners,  carrying 
out  on  a  larger  scale  the  lessons  they  learned  on  their 
demonstration  acres.  And  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  they  have  branched  out  into  the  raising  of  live¬ 
stock.  That  is  the  logical  step — raise  corn,  then  market 
it  upon  four  legs. 

’  Wallace  Cook,  of  Delaware,  is  one  of  those  thousands 
of  boys  who  worked  onward  and  upward  from  corn  to 
livestock.  Wallace  Cook  seems  to  make  a  specialty  of 
taking  all  the  prizes  that  are  loose  in  the  neighborhood. 
He  has  been  a  club  member  for  three  years,  beginning 
at  fifteen.  During  this  period  he  won  a  free  trip  to  the 
livestock  show  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  two  silver 
cups,  a  silver  medal,  a  bale,  or  two  of  ribbons,  and 
twenty-four  cash  prizes  aggregating  $129.  Wallace’s 
official  title  is  Grand  Champion  of  Delaware.  He  has 
had  the  best  corn  club  acre,  the  best  exhibition  of  ears 
of  corn,  the  best  pure-bred  Holstein  heifer  and  Holstein 
calf.  Also  he  won  the  cattle-judging  contest.  Wallace 
has  reached  the  age  now  when  he  must  bid  farewell  to 
the  boys’  clubs  and  go  to  college.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as 
well  that  this  grasping  monopoly  be  abolished.  But 


Marius  Malgren,  a  boys’  dub  member  in  Norfolk  County, 
Virginia,  grew  209  bushels  of  corn  from  one  acre 


it  does  not  take  a  hardy  prophet  to  foresee  a  brilliant 
success  for  the  Grand  Champion  of  Delaware. 

Corn  clubs  and  pig  clubs  lead  the  two  processions 
which  the  Department  has  organized,  and  they  are  long 
processions.  Crop  production  includes,  among  many 
others,  cotton,  small  grain,  peanut,  and  potato  clubs. 
Animal  production  includes  calf,  sheep,  poultry,  and 
bee  clubs. 

The  beefsteak  manufacturing  business  is  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  baby  beef  clubs.  As  in  the  case  of 
pig  raising,  the  object  here  is  to  stimulate  pure  stock 
and  to  pile  on  pounds  by  scientific  feeding.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  examples  of  success  in  producing 
baby  beef  is  the  record  made  by  Mildred  Oelke,  of  Blue 
Earth,  Minnesota.  Mildred  selected  her  own  calf, 
“Darkie,”  fed  and  cared  for  it  alone  until  her  “baby” 
reached  the  alarming  weight  of  1,050  pounds,  when  it 
sold  at  public  auction  for  $231.  At  the  state  exhibition 
at  St.  Paul  her  calf  took  second  honors.  Darkie  did 
not  seem  to  use  all  of  Mildred’s  time,  for  she  reports 
helping  her  father  with  his.pigs  and  her  mother  with  the 
vegetables  and  taking  music  lessons.  Being  a  champion 
baby  beef  producer  did  not  let  Mildred  off  from  the  task 
of  practising  finger  exercises  one  hour  a  day.  Woman 
is  still  only  half  emancipated. 

The  championship  in  that  Minnesota  contest  was 
won  by  a  boy,  Irwin  McKay,  whose  prize-winning  calf 
later  sold  for  $930 — more  than  a  dollar  a  pound! 

The  boys’  and  girls’  calf  clubs  are  getting  a  foothold 
everywhere.  Iowa  alone  has  thirty-nine  of  them  and 
produced  nearly  ten  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  baby 
beef  last  year.  And  Wisconsin  boasts  of  having  the 
largest  baby  beef  club  in  the  country. 

Sheep  raising  is  another  lively  youngster  in  the  club 
family.  It  is  growing  rapidly  in  favor  because,  under 


war  conditions,  there  is  quick  profit  to  reward  intel¬ 
ligent  work.  A  systematic  campaign,  for  example,  was 
made  in  Laurel  County,  Kentucky,  with  the  idea  of 
substituting  the  sheep  for  the  dog.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  board  bills  of  the  two  animals  were  about 
the  same,  while  the  sheep  returned  a  handsome  profit 
and  the  dog  did  not,  besides  discouraging  the  sheep 
industry.  There  were  no  sheep  in  the  district  when  the 
movement  started;  now  625  boys  own  2,665  sheep. 
Across  in  Indiana,  George  Irwin,  a  member  of  a  Henry 
County  club,  reaped  a  profit  of  fifty  dollars  on  one  ewe. 
Another  boy  in  the  same  club  has  developed  a  flock  of 
thirty  and  plans  to  have  more. 

The  high  price  of  wool  and  mutton  gave  a  big  boost 
to  the  sheep  clubs  last  year;  257  such  clubs  were  organ¬ 
ized  with  an  enrollment  of  3,613  members.  They  raised 
8,000  lambs  and  marketed  2,000  pounds  of  wool,  and 
they  still  have' their  flocks.  The  boys  and  girls  of  the 
sheep  clubs  made  $100,000  dollars  in  1918. 

Wyoming  and  Washington  youngsters  are  taking 
heartily  to  the  sheep  raising.  In  the  Northwest  they 
have  a  variation  of  the  business  called  the  “bum  lamb” 
clubs.  In  that  country  of  big  flocks  there  have  always 
been  a  lot  of  lambs  that  fell  by  the  wayside.  It  was 
impossible  for  the  sheepmen  to  take  care  of  these,  and 
the  coyote,  who  had  more  leisure,  usually  got  them. 
The  weak  lambs  still  drop  out,  but  the  boys  and  girls 
get  them  instead  of  the  coyote.  They  bring  up  these 
orphans  with  care  and  sell  them  at  a  handsome  figure. 
Jimmy  Jones  of  Washington  accumulated  a  flock  of 
forty-three  sheep  in  a  single  season  by  this  simple 
method.  In  Wyoming  the  clubs  often  elect  representa¬ 
tives  to  go  out  and  pick  up  these  orphans,  which  are 
then  raised  by  the  clubs.  A  fifteen-year  old  boy  in 
California  bought  a  hundred  orphan  lambs  at  a  low 


These  two  pigs  are  litter  mates  and  are  now  five  months  old. 
7 he  boy’s  hog  weighs  204  pounds ;  the  father’s,  85  pounds 


figure  and  presently  had  a  flock  of  ewes  for  which  he 
refused  $1,600.  Being  the  Good  Samaritan  is  profit- 
1  able  business  out  that  way.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
1  Utah  alone  5,000  lambs  were  rescued  by  the  club  mem¬ 
bers  last  year — to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  everybody 
(except  the  coyote. 

The  peanut  industry  has  also  broken  into  society 
1  and  is  being  cordially  entertained  by  the  younger  set  of 
Virginia  and  points  south.  This  fact  seems  logical 
enough — there  is  undoubtedly  some  sort  of  chemical 
affinity  between  a  boy  and  a  peanut.  But  any  one  who 
has  observed  the  heroic  performance  of  a  youth  at  a 
circus  or  Fourth  of  July  celebration  might  wonder 
whether  any  peanuts  which  young  America  might  raise 
would  ever  reach  a  hungry  world.  The  facts,  therefore, 
are  gratifying.  It  seems  that  the  boys  of  the  southern 
clubs  raised  about  forty  thousand  bushels  of  them  last 
I  year  over  and  above  what  the  raisers  took  internallv. 
Thus  they  contributed  to  the  festivity  of  the  nation, 
to  the  candy  industry,  and  to  the  production  of  peanut 
oil  which  has  now  become  of  considerable  importance 
for  table  use.  Incidentally  the  by-product  of  peanut 
raising  is  an  excellent  stock  feed. 

Poultry  clubs  have  formed  an  important  part  of  the 
children’s  activities,  especially  in  the  extra  food-raising 
effort  of  the  big  war  year.  In  this  project  a  heavy 
share  of  the  honors  and  profits  fell  to  the  girls.  In  the 
matter  of  selecting  good  stock,  conducting  birds  through 
a  precarious  infancy,  bringing  them  up  to  splendid 
young  chickenhood,  and  getting  them  decorated  with 
ribbons  at  fairs,  sister  seemed  to  have  a  special  genius. 
In  Florida,  for  example,  the  girls  raised  more  chickens 
than  did  the  boys.  The  best  individual  record  there 
was  made  by  Marie  Bradfish,  who  produced  150 
chickens  at  a  profit  of  more  than  two  hundred  dollars. 


Then  there  is  Lelia  Sorrels,  a  poultry  club  girl  in 
Mississippi,  who  had  a  busy  and  interesting  time  with  a 
pen  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  last  year.  Lelia  bor¬ 
rowed  $17.50  from  the  bank  to  buy  her  birds,  which 
began  immediately  to  justify  her  faith  in  them.  From 
January  to  October  these  original  pullets,  the  pilgrim 
mothers  of  this  Plymouth  Rock  colony,  laid  650  eggs. 
Out  of  her  first  hatch  Lelia  selected  the  birds  which 
later  took  prizes  at  the  county  and  tri-state  fairs.  For 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  she  was  busily  acquiring 
chickens,  eggs,  blue  ribbons,  and  War  Savings  Stamps 
until  she  had  acquired  a  profit  of  $370.  Lelia  had 
some  hard  work  and  some  hard  luck — the  latter  in 
connection  with  a  mink  who  broke  into  the  pen  and 
helped  himself  to  high-class  poultry — but  she  made  a 
big  profit  from  her  first  year’s  work  and  still  has  a 
splendid  flock  for  future  reference. 

Lelia  was  a  freshman,  so  to  speak,  in  this  university 
of  poultry  raisers;  but  Vivian  Smith,  also  of  Mississippi, 
has  been  in  the  work  for  three  years,  beginning  in  1916 
with  eight  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Hawks  and  cats  inter¬ 
fered  with  Vivian’s  happiness  the  first  year,  yet  she 
made  a  profit  of  eighty  dollars.  The  second  year  her 
earnings  reached  $250,  last  year  $350.  “My  prospects 
for  1919,”  she  reports,  “are  very  good.  I  am  keeping 
two  breeding  pens  and  have  a  ready  market  for  all  the 
eggs  I  can  supply  from  them.  Having  won  prizes  at 
both  county  and  state  fairs,  my  stock  is  well  adver¬ 
tised.’’  Vivian  Smith’s  financial  success  is  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  she  raised  her  own  feedstuffs,  thus  keep¬ 
ing  down  the  high  cost  of  chicken-living. 

A  girl  won  the  state  record  in  West  Virginia,  also, 
but  it  remained  for  an  Arkansas  lass  to  vary  the  mo¬ 
notony  by  making  a  bantam  hen  raise  turkeys.  The 
fussy  little  mother,  with  three  enormous  bronze  foster 
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children  trying  hard  not  to  step  on  their  stepmother, 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  exhibits  at  the  county  fair. 

But  the  girls  did  not  do  it  all  by  any  means,  as  four¬ 
teen-year  old  John  Ireland  of  Delaware  testifies.  John 
absorbed  all  the  poultry  information  the  club  leaders 
could  furnish,  then  proceeded  to  apply  it  to  his  little 
pen  of  Leghorns,  with  the  result  that  he  captured  both 
the  county  and  state  prizes.  “Then,”  John  reports, 
“  I  came  pretty  near  dying  with  an  attack  of  the  swell 
head.”  He  revived,  however,  at  least  long  enough  to 
collect  a  pleasant  profit  on  his  year’s  work. 

Gila  County,  Arizona,  presents  an  interesting  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  value  of  team  work  in  poultry  raising. 
The  county  agent  stimulated  the  interest  in  chickens 
and  got  favorable  rates  for  baby  chicks  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  As  a  result  he  delivered,  through  fourteen  school- 
houses,  7,000  baby  chicks  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
clubs. 

In  the  southern  states  much  of  the  work  with  girls 
is  handled  by  the  home  demonstration  agents  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  work  of  women.  It  is  not  always 
possible,  therefore,  to  separate  the  results  of  the  girls’ 
work  from  that  of  their  mothers.  But  from  figures  on 
the  boys’  club  work  and  from  the  combined  boys’  and 
girls’  club  work  in  the  West,  some  idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  poultry  project  can  be  reached.  It  is  only  fair 
to  the  rising  generation  to  say  that,  in  the  year  of  our 
greatest  food  emergency,  they  contributed  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars’  worth  of  eggs  and  chickens  to  the  nation’s 
breakfast  and  Sunday  dinner  tables. 

In  like  manner  we  must  credit  the  southern  girls 
with  a  share  in  the  200,000,000  cans  of  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  put  away  last 
summer.  We  know  that 
the  southern  club  girls 
alone  put  up  13,000,000 
cans  of  produce,  most  of 
it  from  their  own  one- 
tenth  acre  gardens.  This 
takes  no  account  of  that 
great  army  of  girls,  not 
regular  club  members, 
who  threw  themselves  in¬ 
to  the  emergency  work 
to  help  feed  the  hungry 
world.  Regular  club 
members,  emergency 
members,  northern  girls, 
southern  girls,  country 
and  city  girls,  white  girls 
and  colored,  girls  helping 
mothers  or  working  in 
club  kitchens;  canning, 
brining,  pickling,  drying; 
making  butter  and  bak¬ 
ing  bread;  raising  chick¬ 
ens  and  vegetables  and 
pigs  and  calves;  working 
over  hot  stoves  and  un¬ 
der  hot  suns;  making  gar¬ 
ments  for  the  Red  Cross 
running  intothe  hundreds 


of  thousands;  preserving  delicacies  for  the  hospitals  I 
putting  their  profits  into  war  securities  and  givin; 
them  outright  to  the  war  charities — an  army  0 
far  more  than  a  million — this  is  the  world’s  highest  j 
record  for  girlhood  achievement,  for  unselfish  purpose  I 
for  solidarity.  Is  it  not  also  a  record  for  devoted,  in  | 
telligent  leadership? 

These,  briefly,  were  the  great  staple  products  of  thes< 
boys’  and  girls’  organizations,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  1 
their  activities  have  been  of  the  greatest  diversity  I 
There  seems  to  be  nothing  that  these  young  peoph 
have  overlooked;  they  have  a  finger  in  every  pie.  The\  I 
are  raising  high-grade  seed  potatoes  in  Maine  anc 
strawberries  in  Alabama.  Spring  flowers  in  Tennessee 
honey  bees  in  Kansas.  Maple  sugar  in  Vermont  anc 
sorghum  seed  in  California.  Up  from  Florida  comes  t 
flood  of  jellies,  jams,  and  marmalades,  from  Virginit 
a  tidal  wave  of  cane  syrup.  Massachusetts  jump; 
into  the  ring  with  garden  truck.  Utah  club  member; 
raise  eleven  thousand  rabbits  and  a  quarter  of  a  millior 
dollars’  worth  of  sugar  beets.  In  Alabama  they  art 
raising  broom  com  and  making  brooms.  The  boy;  j 
are  putting  in  their  best  licks  on  rice  and  tobacco  ir  I 
the  Philippines— for  the  club  work,  like  the  Constitu- 1 
tion,  follows  the  flag  into  our  insular  possessions  I 
Rounding  it  all  out  with  wheat  and  cotton  and  ha}'  anc  1 
beans,  orchard  fruits,  cheese,  and  a  dash  of  sweet! 
potatoes — one  has  a  suspicion  that  the  rising  generator 
has  also  become  the  raising  generation. 

Aside  from  production  the  clubs  perform  a  lot  of  use- 1 
.  ful  functions.  Everywhere  they  are  cooperating  ir 
protecting  the  song  birds,  thus  adding  to  the  joy  o! 

living  and  diminishing 
our  over-supply  of  ob¬ 
noxious  insects.  Here 
and  there  the  boys  have 
been  enlisted  in  the  war 
against  rodents,  and  in 
Wisconsin  we  find  them 
helping  to  dig  up  and 
destroy  the  barberry, 
which  has  been  found  to 
be  a  boardinghouse  for  a 
bad  wheat  disease.  In 
Wisconsin,  also,  they  util¬ 
ized  the  boys  by  enrolling 
them  in  yearly  surveys  to 
show  its  progress  in  farm 
betterment.  The  facts 
obtained  are  so  valuable 
— and  so  profitable  to  the 
obtainers — that  one  sus¬ 
pects  that  this  form  of 
detective  work  for  the 
young  will  spread 

There  is  a  special  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  South 
— the  Farm  Makers’ 
Clubs — devoted  entirely 
to  Negro  boys.  These 
colored  lads  came  across 
the  tape  last  year  with  a 


A  BIGGER,  BETTER  MAGAZINE 


TJf ITH  the  September  number  The  Red  Cross 
''  Magazine  will  go  to  a  larger  si{e.  IV e  shall 
gain  in  the  amount  of  reading  matter  we  can  give. 
We  shall  gain  in  flexibility.  We  can  give  you  a 
modern  magazine  with  more  authority  and  more 
beauty  in  its  presentation.  We  shall  show  with 
each  successive  number  its  purpose  and  aim.  We 
are  in  a  new  world  now.  Our  soldiers  have  helped  to 
save  our  endangered  civilisation.  Theirs  has  been 
the  sacrifice  and.  the  glory.  Ours  is  the  new  duty — 
the  duty  of  making  this  nation  a  better  and  a  juster 
place  to  live  in.  Golden  opportunity — America’s 
boast  of  old — was  the  chance  for  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands.  It  must  be  spread  to  its  tens  of  millions. 
Opportunities forhealthybodies  not  handicapped  by 
disease  and  physical  weakness — opportunities  for  a 
full  life,  freely  lived,  and  freely  used — by  all.  That 
is  the  message  to  us  from  the  battlefield.  We  must 
live  out  a  thousandfold  more  vividly  the  message  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Golden  Rule.  Thus  we  shall  get  the 
real  Democracy  for  which  our  soldiers  have  paid. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  present,  in  articles,  stories, 
and  pictures,  the  indication  that  our  people  are 
mindful  of  their  great  possibilities  and  are  reso¬ 
lutely  facing  toward  the  goal  of  a  better  America. 
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ialf-milliondollars’ worth 
>f  produce.  Sherman 
\  -ynch,  of  Edwards,  Mis- 
issippi,  must  have  in- 
erpretedtheterm,“Farm 
Makers’  Clubs,”  quite 
iterally.  On  his  first  sea¬ 
son  in  club  work  he  made 
i  hundred  dollars  on  his 
pigs.  This  money  he 
used  as  a  first  payment 
upon  a  thirty-acre  farm. 

By  the  time  Sherman 
fgets  big  enough  to  farm 
for  himself  he  proposes 
to  have  something  to  do 
it  on. 

With  these  Farm  Mak¬ 
ers’  Clubs,  with  more 
than  six  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  boys  and  girls  in 
the  Southern  clubs  and 
more  than  five  hundred 
thousand  in  theNorthand 
West,  and  with  the  emer¬ 
gency  work  in  gardening 
and  canning,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  able 
to  state  that  more  than  2,oco,ooo  boys  and  girls  were 
enlisted  last  year  in  the  fight  against  world  hunger — two 
million  busy  and  sturdy  and  devoted  young  citizens 
throwing  into  the  scale  more  than  forty  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  food.  The  club  members  produced  on  an  aver¬ 
age  nearly  twenty-four  dollars’  worth  of  foodstuffs  at  a 
cost  to  the  Government  of  about  eighty  cents.  When  the 


cime  comes  to  check  up 
the  various  factors  that 
contributed  to  America’s 
success  in  the  war,  a  big 
bright  page  must  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  children 
between  ten  and  eighteen 
who  did  this  astonishing 
piece  of  work. 

Youth  will  be  served 
— that  is  an  old  rule  and 
a  good  rule.  But  now 
we  know  that  youth  will 
also  serve. 

And  this  movement  is 
just  as  valuable  for  win¬ 
ning  the  peace  as  for 
winning  the  war.  It  goes 
on  and  on;  there  are  no 
contracts  here  to  cancel, 
no  losses  to  write  off  the 
books,  no  poison  gas 
shells  to  be  towed  out 
to  sea  and  sunk.  The 
boys’  and  girls’  clubs  are 
building  a  solid  future 
This  is  a  story  of  individual  achievement,  of  finan¬ 
cial  success,  of  response  to  a  great  national  need.  Of 
the  clubs  themselves,  with  their  programme  of  work 
and  learning  and  fun,  of  the  socializing  and  educative 
force  that  is  reaching  out  into  the  isolated  regions 
there  is  not  room  to  write  here.  For  after  all  the  best 
crop  they  are  raising  is  not  pigs  and  corn  but  boys  and 
girls. 


In  the  upper  picture,  a  girls’  sewing  club  in  Charles 
County,  Maryland.  In  the  lower,  boys’  club  members 
studying  their  fowls  for  defects  before  an  exhibition 


SILENCE  over  a  wheat-field — a  hush  that  beats  on 
the  senses  like  a  strange,  throbbing  pulse;  rain 
falls  without  noise  and  no  wind  stirs  the  broken  grain. 
The  heavy,  golden  heads  are  bowed  in  grief — their  roots 
are  drenched  in  blood.  Where  gleaners  were  wont  to 
come  with  song  and  laughter,  where  reapers  went  with 
scythes,  there  lie  still  bodies,  with  pain-drawn  lips,  un¬ 
seeing  eyes  that  turn  heavenward.  The  quiet  requiem 
of  the  rain  falls  softly,  like  a  woman’s  tears.  .  .  . 


THE  TWO 

By  Winifred  Carr 
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HARVESTS 

Illustrations  by  Edward  A.  IVilson 


THERE  is  a  flash  of  gold  in  the  valley,  under  the 
bright  noon  sun.  The  wheat  ears  sway  against 
each  other,  in  the  caress  of  the  wind,  and  the  river  goes 
whispering  down  to  the  sea.  There  are  twittering 
birds  where  once  the  cannon  groaned;  butterflies  where 
star-shells  used  to  fall.  Voices  chant  old  war  songs 
and  the  scythes  fall  rhythmically  across  the  ripe  grain. 
Here  and  there  blood  poppies  raise  their  faces.  A  slen¬ 
der  girl  plucks  one  and  tucks  it  in  her  hair.  .  .  . 
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A  PERSIAN  SYMPHONY 


Which  Includes  the  Song  of  the  Plow 
By  Achmed  Abdullah 


Illustrated  by 

SINGLE  palm  soaring  rigid 
and  solemn  and  austere, 
with  a  masculine  arrogance 
that  is  typically  Moslem;  the  silhouette  of  a  dromedary 
etchedagainst  thetightlystretched  horizonlikeagigantic 
scrawl  of  Asian  handwriting;  a  rock  worn  to  its  naked 
bones  by  wind  and  rain  and  drifting,  biting  sand;  the 
squat  bulk  of  a  chapper-khana,  a  rest-house;  the  high- 
heaped  mounds  which  are  such  a  familiar  sight  all  the 
way  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  frontier  of  Baluchistan, 
made  from  the  earth  thrown  up  around  the  mouths  of 
the  kanats,  the  deep  wells,  dug  at  intervals  and  joined 
by  a  succession  of  underground  tunnels  which  carry 
the  water,  often  for  miles;  the  sable  and  peacock-blue 
of  a  tired  bird  drifting  by  like  a  spent  bullet;  the  spire 
of  a  wayside  shrine,  gray  with  years  and  seamed  with 
sufferings;  the  contours  of  a  little  town,  hard,  dazzling 
white,  compactly  folded  into  an  ochre,  purple-stippled 
dip  of  the  desert;  the  desert  itself,  rolling  out,  spawning 


Willy  Pogany 

its  sardonic,  yellow  centuries  01 
shifting  sand;  a  sky  that  holds  a 
greenish  tinge  in  its  master-blue, 
like  an  infusion  of  translucent  emerald  in  the  heart  of  a 
sapphire  .  .  .  and  the  whole:  Persia,  sere,  brittle, 

arid,  a  land  with  few  rivers — and  only  Allah  knows 
why  poets  will  speak  of  it  as  a  soft,  scented  land  of 
roses. 

A  keen,  dry  land  where,  to  quote  Mustaufi,  the  Arab 
globetrotter  of  the  fourteenth  century,  there  are  “ten 
months  of  winter  and  two  of  summer,”  where  the 
winds  are  like  crackling  spears  and  the  air  is  a  rapidly 
whirling  wheel  of  gleaming  dust,  shedding  purple  and 
crimson  sparks,  giving  to  everything  a  touch  of  the 
fantastic,  the  sudden,  the  unexpected,  the  dramatic 
even;  playing  with  the  lines  and  forms  of  the  objects; 
limning  them  starkly,  mercilessly;  then  lulling  them 
with  a  diapason  of  gently  curved  rhythms  and  washing 
them  over  with  the  lazy  gold  of  the  sun. 
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'"‘O-DAY  the  “La  illaba  ilia  ’llaha  Mubammad-an- 
Rassul-Allab  ” — the  slogan  of  that  four-square  faith 
o  Islam  which  says  Peace  and,  as  often  as  not,  means 
Vir — has  taken  the  place  of  the  old  Zoroastrian  hymn, 
t  ■  Worship  of  the  Angel  of  Fire,  the  “ aburadbatem 
■\  amaide.”  To-day  the  Faithful  prostrate  themselves 
t  vard  Mecca,  where  once  white-robed  priests  chanted 
t  ir  Pahlevi  litanies,  over  their  mouths  the  paiditanas, 
t  .‘  small  veils  prescribed  by  the  Avesta,  in  order  to 
j  went  the  breath  from  defiling  the  sacred  flame. 

V’et,  though  the  Magians’  chant  to  Ormuzd  has  been 
narly  altogether  drowned  by  the  muezzin’s  nasal  call 
t  prayer  from  the  top  of  the  minaretted  mosque,  the 
gatest,  the  most  vital,  of  all  the  Zoroastrian  rites  is 
s  II  existent — in  the  hearts,  the  souls,  th^ daily  life  of 
|j;  Persian  people— and  -  it  is  the  old  precept  which, 
a:ording  to  the  Avesta,  makes  irrigation  synonymous 
vth  virtue  and  agriculture,  literally,  a  religious  duty; 
viich  says  that  “he  who  sows  seeds  sows  good  deeds,” 
lit  “the  most  blessed  spot  on  earth  is  the  place  where 
giss  and  fruit-bearing  trees  are,”  and  that  “the  faith- 
f  and  good  man  waters  the  ground  that  is  dry  and  dries 
te  ground  that  is  too  wet.” 

Agriculture  is  virtue. 

Irrigation  is  righteousness. 

For  Persia  is  a  land  with  but  few  rivers,  yet  a  land 
Sigularly  fertile,  and,  set  in  their  framework  of  moun- 
tn  and  desert,  the  villages  pulse  with  pleasant  life; 
sd  famine — the  blight  of  richer  lands,  the  curse  and 
pnishment  of  lazy  Slav  and  superstitious,  fatalistic 
Indu — is  unknown  here. 

'“'HE  favorite  method  of  irrigation  is  the  subter¬ 
ranean;  where  the  water,  tapped  from  deep 
vlls,  rises  through  the  soil.  In  this  system  carth- 
tware  drain  pipes  are  arranged  at  intervals  with  verti- 
(1  shafts, terminating  in  movable  capsthroughwhichthe 
(ainage  water  which  rises  passes  out  into  the  conduits. 
Near  lakes,  and  near  the  few  rivers  that,  while  having 
i>  outlet  to  the  sea,  though  dwindling  in  summer  to 
nail  rills,  have  yet  enough  water  to  form  a  natural 
iservoir,  there  is  also  used  an  ordinary  system  of  drain- 
:;e  irrigation,  where  the  ditches  are  dug  all  around  the 
lids,  acting  the  part  of  conductors  when  the  land  is  to 
I  flooded,  and  of  main  drains  when  it  is  to  be  made  dry. 

WHERE  you  please. 

^  Travel  on  foot;  astride  a  squealing,  rearing, 
"eking,  ten-hand  rat  of  a  Baluchi  pony;  or  atop  a 
saggy,  smelly  camel  with  a  Hebraic  nose  and  a  glassy, 
lileful  eye.  Drive  in  a  carriage,  like  a  Persian  grandee, 
ith  a  couple  of  stalwart  Turkoman  ruffians  running 
aead  of  you,  clearing  the  way,  shouting  insulting  and 
efying  words  at  everybody,  belaboring  with  a  beauti^ 
1,  democratic  impartiality  the  backs  and  thighs  of 
erchants  and  peasants  alike. 

Or,  finally,  if  indeed  you  cannot  evade  your  Kismet, 
ke  a  Persian  post  wagon,  that  noble  conveyance  where 
)u  have  neither  a  seat  below  you,  save  for  the  hard  and 
tobbly  postal  packages,  nor  a  covering  above  you  to 
rotect  you  against  snow  or  sun  or  rain,  that  is  entirely 
mocent  of  springs  and  makes  you  positively  long  for 


the  comparative  ease  and  comfort  of  an  Indian  ekka 
or  an  Irish  jaunting  car. 

Yes.  Go  where  you  please  and  how  you  may — to 
Azerbaian  in  the  gray,  nostalgic  west,  or  Laristan  near 
the  lapping,  green  waters  of  the  Gulf;  to  Khorassan 
where  Sarts  and  Turkomans  dispute  the  land  with  the 
Iranian  aborigines;  to  Kerman,  famed  for  its  rugs;  or 
Khuzistan,  famed  for  its  poets — it  is  always  the  same: 
yellow  fields  flung  over  the  face  of  the  desert  like 
a  woman’s  flaming  scarf,  all  around  the  mountains 
racing  away  to  a  high,  pigeon-blue  sky,  dropping  to  the 
plains  in  fold  upon  fold  of  neutral-tinted,  exquisitely 
blended  fells,  closing  in  like  tides  carved  out  of  stone, 
and,  still  higher  up,  the  eternal  snows  where  the  shadows 
dance  in  a  wild,  purple  saraband. 

It  is  a  dry,  frosty,  hard-bitten  land. 

Yet  it  thaws  under  the  short  summer’s  genial  sun. 
It  gives  way  readily  to  irrigation  and  primitive  imple¬ 
ments.  Among  the  pollarded  willow-bushes  that  fringe 
the  irrigation  ditches,  flit  zebra-finches,  field-fares, 
hoopoes,  thrushes,  doves,  and  pert  cinnamon  sparrows; 
and,  beyond,  in  the  fields,  larks  are  singing  skywards 
above  the  foraging,  garrulous  ravens — above  the  grating 
song  of  the  plow — which  is  the  song  of  the  land,  the 
ancient  song  of  tradition,  since  the  days  of  the  Median 
Deoices,  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  and  King  Jamshid’s 
legendary  rule. 

A  PRIMITIVE  song,  peaking  up  from  a  consonance 
of  sounds:  the  pessimistic  grunting  of  a  camel; 
the  barking  of  shaggy  village  dogs;  the  creaking,  pro¬ 
testing  crunch  of  the  arabab,  the  lumbering  cart  that 
carries  the  grain  to  barn  or  granary;  the  swish-swish- 
swish  of  the  flail  which  separates  the  chaff  from  the 
wheat;  the  dull  stamping  of  the  blunt-nosed,  muzzled 
oxen  that,  dragging  a  sled,  thresh  the  barley;  the  thud 
of  the  mallet  that  breaks  up  the  clods  after  plowing; 
the  sharp  scraping  of  the  spiked  harrow;  and  the  “  pud  ! 
pud!  tei!  tei !”  (quick!  quick!  hurry  up!  hurry  up!) 
of  the  feudal  lord  amongst  his  peasants,  bestriding  a 
peak-withered,  nervous  Kabuli  stallion — which,  like 
many  a  stout  Sussex  or  Galway  squire,  he  most  decidedly 
can  not  afford — or  a  lean  Turkoman  abomination  in 
horse  flesh  resembling  the  rake  which  the  Clerk  rode  in 
the  Canterbury  Tales. 

“Zud!  pud!  te{!  tez ! — hurry— hurry — hurry - ” 

For  the  summer  is  short,  and  there  are  many  mouths 
to  feed,  and  high  taxes  to  be  paid  to  the  Shah,  the — 
to  give  him  his  full  title — “Sublime  Sovereign  and 
Monarch  whose  armies  are  as  numerous  as  the  stars; 
whose  greatness  calls  to  mind  that  of  Jamshid;  whose 
magnificence  equals  that  of  Darius;  the  Heir  of  the 
Crown  and  Throne  of  the  Iranians;  the  Sublime  Em¬ 
peror  of  all  Persia.” 

And  so  he  rides  along  the  fields,  giving  his  orders 
with  that  peculiar  Asiatic  mixture  of  arrogance,  foul 
abuse,  and  utter  camaraderie — let  it  be  said  in  paren¬ 
theses  that  the  Moslem  East  is  the  only  true  democracy, 
since  it  is  based  on  the  character  of  the  people  and  not 
artificially  clouted  together  by  legal  code,  while  snob¬ 
bery  is  still  a  monopoly,  as  yet  unexported,  of  the  West 
— and  being  replied  to  in  kind. 


The  song  of  the  plow — the  ancient  song.  For — 
“Iran  hamin  ast — Persia  is  always  the  same” — as 
he  rides  there,  on  his  head  a  duffel  hood  ending  in  a 
scarf  to  wrap  about  his  face  as  a  protection  against  the 
nipping  cold,  he  looks  like  a  veritable  incarnation  of 
Darius  Codomannus. 

Thus,  too,  his  implements  of  husbandry:  primitive, 
unchanged,  a  living  commentary  upon  Zoroaster’s 
Avesta  which  praises  the  work  of  him  who  tills  the 
earth  “with  his  right  arm  and  his  left,  with  his  left 
arm  and  his  right,”  which  makes  all  toil  connected  with 
the  fields  and  orchards  equivalent  to  acts  of  “right¬ 
eousness,”  and  ranks  the  farmer  next  to  the  priest  and 
the  warrior. 

There  is  the  plow  itself,  a  rude  sort  of  thing,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  crotch  of  a  hard-wood  tree  cut  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  one  of  the  branches,  sharpened  and  iron-shod, 
serves  as  a  plowshare,  while  the  main  trunk  serves  as  a 
beam,  with  bullocks  or  cows  hitched  to  it,  and,  occa¬ 
sionally,  wheels  added  to  lighten  the  cumbersome  affair 
— the  same  plow  which  the  Avesta  describes,  as  it  de¬ 
scribes  the  peculiar  yoke  and  ox-goad  in  use  in  Persia, 
and  the  handmill  topped  by  a  round  hopper  into  which 
the  grain  to  be  ground  is  poured. 


Then  there  is  the  huge,  long-handled  spade,  wit 
foot-rest  attached;  the  hoe,  generally  used  by  twon 
one  pulling  the  cords  connected  to  it,  the  other  guic 
the  implement;  and  the  sickle,  curved  far  beyond 
sort  employed  in  the  West  so  that  the  blade  reseml 
an  immense  steel  hook,  which  the  gleaner  ham 
squatting  on  the  ground,  in  the  immemorial  east 
Suez  style,  gathering  an  armful  of  the  tall  barley,  de 
cutting  it,  then  putting  it  down  to  be  afterward  boi 
into  sheaves. 

The  soil,  though  never  more  than  scratched,  respo 
well  to  this  simple  kind  of  treatment.  The  fields 
heavy  with  barley  and  rice  and  millet;  with  hemp 
the  manufacture  of  hasheesh,  that  kindly,  bland,  p 
osophic  drug  which  is  called  the  “green  sweetne: 
by  certain  fanciful  Arabs;  and  with  tobacco,  the  lo 
yellow  Latakia  leaves  for  the  chibouk  pipe,  and 
greenish  Kazimiyah  for  the  kalian,  the  water-pip' 
that  stately  edifice  of  My  Lady  Nicotine  which,  in 
complicated  paraphernalia,  its  picturesque,  unpracti 
unwieldiness,  and  its  cool,  sweet  smoke,  is  an  emblem 
all  Persia,  of  all  the  sensuous  East— a  languorous  n 
tress,  this  water-pipe,  to  be  wooed  gently  under 
Eastern  sky  after  the  day’s  work  is  done - 
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Vork  in  fields,  and,  too,  in  orchards,  where  grow 
ons  and  pears  and  peaches,  quinces  and  cherries 
n  mulberries  and  grapes  and  apples;  and  the  famed, 
den  apricots  already  praised  by  Mustaufi,  five  hun- 
id  years  ago,  and  by  the  other  Arab  globetrotter 
u  geographer,  Yakut,  who  made  his  grand  lour  in 
f  thirteenth  century  and  left  a  record  thereof  in  his 
vghty  tome  which  he  called  the  “Modjem  el-Bouldan.” 
Lice  is  grown  in  all  districts,  but  chiefly  where  irriga- 
w  is  most  highly  developed.  Peas,  beans,  lentils, 
;r  n,  corn,  and  millet  are  universally  cultivated  and 
■>orted  from  the  Persian  Gulf  ports  to  India  and  Ara- 
>i  Another  great  article  of  export  is  the  famous  Per- 
n  khusbkbar,  dried  fruit,  oranges  from  the  Caspian 
nivinces,  and,  from  the  southern  districts,  raisins, 
kes,  pistachios,  and  walnuts.  There  is  a  moderate 
nunt  of  poppy-raising  for  opium,  a  great  deal  of  mul- 
iery  growing  for  the  silk  cocoons — silk  growing  seems 
e  a  part  of  the  Orient — and  of  oil-yielding  plants  the 
aor-oil  plant,  sesame,  linseed, and  olive  are  cultivated. 


Among  the  valuable  vegetable  products  that  are 
exported  are  a  number  of  gums  and  dyes,  the  most 
important  being  gum  tragacanth  which  is  collected 
from  the  astragalus  plant  that  grows  profusely  in  the 
hilly  regions  of  Kurdistan  and  Kerman.  Other  gums 
cultivated  and  exported  are  gum-ammoniac,  asafetida, 
sarcocolla,  and  opoponax. 

YA/AR  has  stalked  over  this  land,  century  after 
v  »  century,  generation  after  generation,  for  more 
than  three  thousand  years.  They  fought  and  bled  and 
suffered  under  the  Assyrian  yoke,  under  the  Deoices 
and  the  Achaemenians.  They  were  enslaved  by  the 
madman  Cambyses  and  by  Smerdis,  the  Magian 
usurper.  They  yielded  to  Alexander  the  Macedonian, 
to  the  Seleucidae,  who,  in  turn,  fell  before  the  triumph¬ 
ant  ascendancy  of  the  Iranian  house  of  Sasan  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Zoroastrian  faith. 

Came  the  Arab  invasion,  and  a  succession  of  longer 
and  shorter-lived  Moslem  dynasties — Ommiads  and 
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Abbasids  and  Ghaznevids,  Seljuk  Turks  and  Genghis 
Khan’s  Mongols  and  the  steely  sweep  of  the  red-faced 
Tartars  led  by  Timurlane.  Came  the  Afghan  invasion 
and  finally  the  establishment  of  the  Kajar  dynasty 
which  holds  the  peacock  throne  to  this  day. 

And,  straight  through  the  clank  and  shock  of  battles, 
the  Persian  worked  his  fields  and  his  orchards,  serene 
in  his  ancient  faith  that  agriculture  is  virtue,  and  irri¬ 
gation  righteousness. 

And,  finally,  there  may  be  the  shred  of  an  excuse 
for  the  poets  who  speak  of  Persia  as  a  land  of  roses. 


For,  at  least  in  Shiraz,  the  pleasure-loving,  won 
loving  Persian  has  turned  away  a  little  from  the  neve: 
ending  toil  of  field  and  orchard  and  has  framed  tf 
towns  with  cool  gardens  w’here  the  bulbul  sings  s 
evening — roses,  creepers  as  well  as  bu,shes,  scramblin 
and  growing  in  their  own  strong-willed  fashion,  clot! 
ing  stones  with  hearts  of  deep  ruby,  building  arches  c 
glowing  pink  and  tea-yellow  against  the  blue  sky,  lift 
ing  shy,  single,  dewy  heads  in  hushed  corners 

Roses — a  few — and  always,  in  the  distance,  the  son 
of  the  plow — the  song  of  Persia - 


I 


IVarping  a  boat  through  the  Yangtse  gorges,  a  series 
of  rapids  probably  the  most  wonderf  ul  in  the  world 


THE  GARDEN  SPOT  OF  CHINA 

Experiences  and  Observations  in  fVonderful  and  Remote  Szechuan 

By  Victor, Murdock 


"^IGHT  at  the  outset,  1  feel 
C  the  necessity  of  approach- 
^  ing  the  reader  with  the 

I  "me  “Szechuan”  held  behind  me 
a  boy  holds  a  bridle  behind  him 
len  he  creeps  up  on  a  fractious 
It  in  mid-oasture  in  blessed 
iringtime. 

Szechuan  seems  so  completely 
bar  out  our  western  tongue, 
jwever,  the  pronunciation  is 
rely  optional.  I  have  seen  it 
elled  four  ways  in  China  and  heard  it  pronounced 
e.  Therefore  the  reader  may  do  what  he  likes  with 
He  should  not  shy  away  from  it  in  any  event. 

For  Szechuan  is  the  most  beautiful  expanse  of  terri¬ 
fy  on  God’s  green  earth.  It  is  about  the  size  of 
•xas  and  has  in  it  seventy-six  million  people.  Its 
stern  boundary  is  some  eighteen  hundred  miles  west- 
ird  from  the  Chinese  coast,  and  its  western  boundary 
)ows  into  the  mountainous  ribs  of  Thibet.  In  lati- 
de  it  is  equivalent  to  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North 


Carolina,  and  southern  Virginia, 
but  unlike  those  states  is  far  re¬ 
moved  from  any  body  of  saltwater. 

Its  interior  isolation  is  em¬ 
phasized  by  the  circumstance  that 
Szechuan  is  walled  in  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  walled  out  by  an  al¬ 
most  complete  circle  of  moun¬ 
tains.  In  this  vast  emerald,  set  in 
porphyry,  are  hills,  plains,  rushing 
rivers,  and  proud,  populous  cities. 
The  number  of  products  of  its  soil 
is  without  parallel  in  any  other  state  in  the  world  and 
includes  oranges,  lemons,  rice,  wheat,  Indian  maize,  the 
grain-bearing  sorghums,  beans,  cotton,  tea,  cane,  vege¬ 
table  dyes,  vegetable  tallow,  silk,  wood-oil  (a  substitute 
for  linseed  oil)  from  a  nut-bearing  tree.  Its  livestock 
consists  of  goats,  hogs,  and  water-buffalo.  It  has  a 
heavy  production  of  poultry.  It  is  the  chief  producing 
market  for  salt  in  China. 

It  is  estimated  that  only  2  per  cent,  of  those  born  in 
Szechuan  ever  get  out  of  it.  Only  a  very  few  from  the 


JTT OULDN’  T  you  like  to  go  to  a 
''  civilisation  forty  centuries  old 
that  knows  nothing  of  Grecian  cul¬ 
ture,  Roman  laws,  even  the  Christian 
religion?  You  can’t  go?  IV ell,  Victor 
Murdock,  ex-Congressman  from 
Kansas  and  member  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  has  gone  for 
you.  From  his  wide  economic  ex¬ 
periences  and  knowledge  of  human¬ 
ity,  he  tells  you  what  he  saw  there. 


other  parts  of  China  or  the  outside  world,  for  that  m 
ter,  ever  reach  Szechuan. 

Here  then  is  a  civilization  which,  from  the  beginni 
of  recorded  history,  has  remained  almost  entirely  f 
from  the  influences  of  other  civilizations.  For  it 
very  old.  Its  capital,  Chingtu,  with  a  million  peop 
was  a  walled  city  before  the  Christian  era.  Its  fie 
were  tilled  by  a  home-keeping  population  before  t 
rest  of  humanity  had  forsaken  its  permanent  cave  a 
daringly  adopted  a  movable  tent.  Other  civilizatic 
have  waxed  and  waned,  flourished  and  perished,  merp 
and  changed.  Here,  in  the  garden  spot  of  China,  i 
civilization  that  persists.  It  is  innocent  of  the  culti 
of  Greece,  of  Rome,  and  whatever  Europe  has  contr 
uted  to  the  evolution  of  mankind.  The  crushi 
tides  of  conquest,  which  have  swept  across  the  wo 
for  forty  centuries,  have  left  Szechuan  untouch 
The  ebb  and  flow  of  commerce,  confusing  langua 
custom,  dress,  money,  and  law,  have  left  Szechi 
undisturbed.  The  primal  industrial  discovery  of  1 
wheel,  which  set  the  most  of  mankind  into  a  frer 
of  fabrication  in  which  it  has  successfully  duplicat 
everything  in  nature,  including  the  eagle,  passed 
Szechuan  as  water  on  a  duck’s  back. 

First  and  foremost  in  a  survey  of  this  remarKa 
survival  of  this  civilization  is  the  fact  that  the  Szechu; 
ese  have  remained  throughout  consistently  and  p 
sistently  farmers.  They  are  the  occupying  owners 
small  hand-worked  farms.  They  bar  machinery  ab 
lutely.  They  have  no  compromise  in  this.  Nowh 
else  on  earth  does  the  farmer  succeed  in  escaping 
Indeed,  everywhere  else,  almost,  the  farmer  grapp 

cpnaratnri:  anH  <;nrh  tn  SOlll  W 


An  old  and  well  pre¬ 
served  Chinese  pagoda 
in  Szechuan,  the  gar¬ 
den  spot  of  China, 
eighteen  hundred  miles 
inland  from  Shanghai 


The  vegetable  vendor 
in  Szechuan.  The 
Chinese — most  of  them 
■ — are  horn  hungry,  live 
hungry,  and  die  in  fear 
of  a  victualless  hell 
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kips  of  steel.  The  only  round  things  on  the  Szechuan 
::m  are  the  mill-stones. 

'Jow  what  is  a  civilization  basically  agricultural  like, 
*en  it  has  persisted  for  forty  centuries?  How  does  it 
a  xt  those  who  compose  it? 

This  is  the  answer:  The  civilization  stays  very  close 
tcnature,  and  it  fills  men  with  a  vast  content. 

There  may  be  some  difficulty  in  showing  how  close 
mature  the  Szechuanese  is,  and  just  the  extent  of  his 
;ntent.  That  is  my  present  business. 

will  begin  with  the  Szechuanese’s  closeness  to  nature. 
Tke  insects.  Of  course,  in  childhood  we  all  possess  a 
j.sing  interest  in  insects.  Some  of  them  appeal  to  us 
delightfully  utilitarian — the  bee;  some  as  malignantly 
u  less — the  mosquito;  and  some  as  symbolical  assur¬ 
es  of  divine  intentions  toward  ourselves — the  butter- 
Our  interest,  however,  fades  with  age. 

\’ot  so  the  adult  Szechuanese.  He  seems  to  have  a 
ise  of  comradeship  with  insects  which  is  akin  to  our 
ations  with  a  horse  or  a  favorite  dog. 

\t  a  dinner  in  China  where  several  members  of  the 
i.t  Chinese  parliament  were  guests,  1  was  plying  them 
h  questions  about  their  parliamentary  procedure, 
hat  bills  were  to  enjoy  privilege?  How  did  they 

!>pose  to  temper  the  rigor  of  the  previous  question? 
eadful  topics  these. 

\nother  guest,  an  American  of  long  residence  in 
ina,  who  wouldn’t  know  an  amendment  trom  a 
astitute  if  he  met  them  in  the  open  road,  but  who 
es  know  the  Chinese,  stood  this  for  a  while  and  then 
elessly  remarked  with  malicious  irrelevancy: 


“  I  read  the  other  day  that  when  the  animal  world  has 
reached  its  final  state  of  perfection,  the  ant,  by  reason  of 
its  brain  and  industry  in  proportion  to  its  size,  will  dom¬ 
inate  the  whole  animal  kingdom.” 

Every  Chinese  present  awoke  and  instantly  leaped, 
with  alert  eagerness,  to  this  subject.  Was  this  true 
about  the  ant?  Would  the  ant’s  industry  and  its  sense 
eventually  displace  the  elephant  and  the  other  animals? 
Was  there  an  evolution  in  progress  to  cancel  ultimately 
the  aggressive  advantages  of  mere  bulk  and  elevate  to 
dominion  the  defensive  advantages  of  mind  and  in¬ 
dustry?  Abstract,  speculative,  moony,  in  fact,  the 
long  discussion  which  followed,  but  to  the  Chinese 
enthralling. 

One  day  in  the  far  interior  of  China,  1  noticed  a 
Szechuanese  standing  near  a  climbing  vine,  his  sloe 
eyes  in  fascinated  fixity  upon  some  object.  Inquiry 
showed  that  he  was  contemplating  a  praying  manca. 
There  was  nothing  much  to  me  in  watching  this  grass¬ 
hopper  saw  his  fore-legs  one  against  the  other  in  the 
fair  face  of  high  heaven.  But  to  the  Chinese,  appar¬ 
ently,  it  was  fraught  with  meaning. 

1  have  seen  pet  crickets  in  tiny  cages  for  sale  on  the 
streets  of  Chung-king.  The  Chinese  farmers  under¬ 
stand  that  the  earth  worms  are  their  friends.  Science 
has  not  told  them  overnight  of  the  fertilizing  functions 
of  the  worms.  But  they  have  learned  it  by  four  thou¬ 
sand  years  of  comradely  association  with  them. 

1  do  not  expect  the  reader  to  understand  the  fraternal 
relation  of  the  Chinese  with  all  forms  of  life  about  him. 
1  don’t  understand  it  myself.  1  only  know  that  a 


A  caravan  of  camels  traveling  west  from  Pekin 
—  used  in  this  case  for  oil  transportation 
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The  Garden  Spot  of  China 


Szechuanese,  if  he  wantsdo  have  a  perfectly  soul-satisfy¬ 
ing  time  of  an  afternoon,  chooses  to  stroll  forth  alone 
to  some  secluded  spot  carrying  his  canary  for  company. 
The  Chinese  saints  are  usually  shown  carrying  pet 
bats. 

If  an  insect  can  work  better  under  direction,  the 
Szechuanese  takes  him  in  hand.  In  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  towns  of  Szechuan,  this  happens  every  year.  The 
farmers  bring  to  town,  during  a  certain  week,  cocoons. 
These  cocoons  hatch  out  simultaneously.  The  insects 
are  then  placed  upon  the  mulberry  trees,  and  produce 
a  fine  white  wax  which,  gathered,  is  exported  to  pill¬ 
coating  pharmacists  the  world  around. 

But  the  insect  dearest  to  the  Chinese,  of  course,  is  the 
silkworm.  The  exact  date  of  the  beginning  of  friend¬ 
ship  between  them  is  placed  at*  2600  B.  C.  China 
exports  silk  to  an  amount  approaching  in  value  half  a 
billion  dollars  a  year  and  uses  a  vast  quantity  herself. 
In  Szechuan,  millions  of  pounds  of  yarn  are  produced 
yearly,  chiefly  of  two  varieties— that  of  the  worm  work¬ 
ing  upon  mulberry  leaves  and  that  of  the  wild  worm 
working  upon  oak  leaves.  In  the  case  of  these  worms, 
their  propagation,  their  feeding,  the  selection  of  breed¬ 
ing  moths,  there  is  an  element  of  parental-like  solicitude 


which,  if  given  wholly  commercial  interpretation,  piti 
ably  falls  short  of  understanding. 

Now  I  may  have  over-accented  the  Szechuan  farm 
er’s  attitude  toward  insects.  If  I  have  it  has  been  wit 
the  thought  of  bringing  the  Occidental  mind  into  com. 
plete  acceptance  of  the  assertion  that  this  isolate 
civilization  of  Szechuan  is  very  close  to  nature.  It  b< 
comes  easy  then  to  understand  with  what  exceedin 
great  love  the  Szechuanese  love  the  soil.  Here  th 
partnership  between  man  and  nature  is  completi 
Nature  offers  him  nothing  that  he  does  not  try  to  mate 
with  industry  and  thrift.  He  robs  her  of  nothing  an 
he  wastes  no  ounce  of  her  bounty.  Every  foot  of  til 
able  land 'in  Szechuan  is  cultivated,  except  the  grav< 
yards.  Growing  fields  run  from  the  hill-tops  to  tl 
river’s  edge;  and  in  the  winter  months,  when  the  Yanj 
tse  is  at  low  water  mark,  the  .islands  which  emerge  froi 
the  receding  waters  are  seized  upon  and  put  in  garden 
There  are  no  fences,  hedges  or  others,  the  boundarit 
being  marked  with  small  narrow  ridges  of  earth.  Tl . 
roads  are  mere  foot-paths  which  wind  through  tl 
fields,  with  the  crops  to  their  edges.  In  Szechuan  the: 
are  multiple  croppings.  The  ground  is  kept  workir 
to  its  maximum.  Crop  rotation  is  practised  and  tl 
nitrogen  -  renewing  legumes  a 
employed.  All  human  waste  got 
back  to  the  soil.  In  the.  use  1 
irrigation,  water  is  conserved  an 
applied’scientificallywithdrainag 
I  have  seen  paddy-rice  fields 
Szechuan  covering  the  whole  sic 
of  a  mountain  to  its  crest  wit 
patches  of  water  held  in  succe 
sive  terraces.  From  the  momei 
that  jocund  Day  does  his  to 
dance  on  the  mountain-top  t 
twilight  deepens  into  night,  tl 
farmer  is  in  his  field.  He  knov 
his  tract  not  acre  by  acre,  bt 
inch  by  inch.  I  do  not  know  wit 
certainty,  but  I  fancy  he  c£ 
identify,  in  the  growing  seaso 
every  plant. 

There  are  two  ways  of  lookir 
at  the  tremendous  industry  of  tl 
Szechuanese.  First  that  he 
driven  to  it  by  the  great  econom 
necessity  of  livelihood  in  an  ove 
crowded  land,  where  to  loaf  is  1 
starve.  Second  that  he  h; 
worked  so  long  as  a  race  that  woi 
has  become  a  racial  habit.  Bot 
views  are  tenable.  1  am  incline 
to  put  the  more  emphasis  on  tl 
second. 

The  first  impression  1  gatherc 
of  the  labor  of  China  was  painfi 
The  stevedores  who  were  loading 
Yangtse  steamer  kept  up,  wii 
the  tramp  of  their  bare  feet,  tl 
live-long  night,  a  mournful  chan 
which  wrung  my  soul  — wrings 


A  Chinese  cobbler.  He  travels  from  house  to 
house  and  does  the  repairs  at  a  small  cost 


Chinese  wonting  girls,  who  have  worked  all  the  morn¬ 
ing  in  ; ‘he  fields,  stopping  for  their  midday  meal 


hen  I  recall  it.  In  it  were 
embling  minors  which  voiced 
espair  of  centuries  of  op- 
on. 

er  in  the  Ye-tan  rapids  of  the 
Yangtse  gorges,  which  form 
gateway  to  Szechuan,  I 
lied  a  hundred  naked  trackers 
;  end  of  a  long  bamboo  rope 
a  junk  through  a  tremendous 
it. 

;  junk  swung  out  from  the 
waters  behind  a  jutting  rock, 
e  helm  was  the  master  of  the 
At  the  foot  of  the  mast 
a  small  boy  beating  a  tattoo 
skin  stretched  over  a  pot — 
jal  that  all  was  well.  Twenty 
|  held  the  forward  sweep  to 
y  the  junk.  Two  boys  stood 
e  sail.  The  current  of  the 
g  river  seized  the  junk  and 
;ed  her  back.  The  bamboo 
vibrated  like  a  fiddle  string, 
the  men  moved  slowly  for- 
a  step,  two,  three,  four,  and 
step  shorter.  The  junk  ca- 
d  to  the  centre  of  the  flashing 
s,  and  shook  there  like  a  liv- 
hing  struck  in  a  vital  spot, 
with  a  crash  the  wild  river 
:hed  the  great  boat  about, 
sheered  to  starboard,  and 
ht  one  hundred  shrieking 
face  downward  flat  upon 
;round.  Up  and  down  this 
af  prostrate,  sweating  men,  their  sinews  swelling 
whip-cords,  rushed  the  overseer  screaming  his 
ts  and  brandishii^g  his  whip  above  the  slacker, 
the  trackers  dug  their  fingers  and  toes  into  the 
1  tow-path.  Above  the  roar  of  the  frenzied  waters, 
icessant  rattle  of  the  signalling  drum,  the  clatter- 
ammands  of  the  master  and  overseer,  which  finally 
the  craft  through,  shrilled  the  dolorous  chorus  of 
panting  trackers,  the  same  trembling  treble  minor, 
outhless,  and  like  an  echo  of  the  wail  of  the  build- 
f  Cheops,  come  thin,  wavering,  and  lost  down 
gh  the  ages. 

ose  who  should  know  say  that  the  mournful  cry, 
ion  to  all  coolies  working  in  teams  in  China, 
-ns  their  labor.  That  may  be. 
t  in  the  Chinese’s  natural  state,  and  at  his  best,  on 
irm  you  do  not  hear  it.  The  Chinese  farmer  is  up 
the  lark  and  to  bed  with  the  chickens,  and  he  is 
'  engaged  most  of  the  day,  but  within  my  observa- 
tever  at  high  tension.  His  gait  is  his  ow'n.  It  is 
eared  into  some  implement  of  cogs  and  cams  which 
■  him  into  a  speed  beyond  his  comfort.  Nature 
f  usually  travels  in  low,  not  only  up  hill  but  also 
le  level,  and  the  Chinese  farmer  accommodates 
‘If  to  her  plan  without  questioning  the  wisdom  of  it. 
e  heavy  burdens  and  the  bustling  business  which 


chc.acterize  all  scenes  around  the  docks  and  hongs 
in  China  disappear  in  rural  life.  A  Chinese  farmer  does 
most  of  his  carrying  in  the  moderate  twin  baskets 
balanced  on  the  shoulder  pole,  and  he  is  not  strenuous 
in  any  of  his  movements. 

Neither  will  it  do  to  say  that  he  keeps  everlastingly 
at  it.  Or.  the  contrary,  he  has  a  most  profound  regard 
for  leisure  in  its  p'ace,  and  it  is  in  its  place  when  it  has 
something  to  do  with  increasing  the  general  supply  of 
food.  For  instance,  the  Szechuan  farmer  may  str’ke 
off  work  in  the  field  in  the  afternoon,  take  his  leashed 
otter  to  the  Yangtse  and,  using  that  animal  just  as  his 
brother  farther  down  the  stream  uses  his  cormorant 
by  sending  it  after  the  fish  and  appropriating  the  same,, 
come  home  with  an  enviable  string.  Or  he  may  spend 
the  day  trapping  a  pheasant,  partridge,  or  woodcock  for 
sale  in  the  city.  He  may  potter  about  the  house  work¬ 
ing  with  the  jars  in  which  the  curd  from  the  soy  bean 
is  fermenting  and  call  it  loafing.  But  whatever  he  is 
doing,  the  item  of  food  is  on  his  programme. 

For  in  China,  food  is  the  centre  to  which  all  thoughts, 
activities,  economies,  and  religions  gravitate.  Hunger 
is  an  inconvenience  with  the  West.  It  is  a  grand  in¬ 
satiable  passion  with  the  East.  The  Chinese,  most  of 
them,  are  born  hungry,  live  hungry,  and  die  with  the 
vision  in  their  eyes  of  a  victualless  hell.  Food  is  the 


A  Chinese  farmer  does  most  of  his  carrying  in  the 
moderate  twin  baskets  balanced  on  the  shoulder  pole 


one  consideration,  the  alpha  and  omega  of  existence, 
the  mainspring  of  effoit,  the  goal  of  ambition.  We  in 
the  West  have  many  refinements  to  obscure  bread  and 
butter.  No  Chinese  ever  loved  or  hated  or  lost  himself 
in  the  joys  of  invention  or  reveled  in  the  delights  of 
intrigue,  that  there  was  not  always  the  fierce  competi¬ 
tor,  Hunger,  knocking  about  in  the  walls  of  his  stomach, 
insisting  with  savage  jealousy  on  a  division  of  his  inter¬ 
est.  We  give  flowers  to  the  dead  in  America.  They 
bury  live  roosters  with  their  friends  in  Szechuan,  that 
the  ghosts  may  have  food.  There  are  a  few,  a  very  few 
exceptions  to  this  tremendous  national  emphasis  upon 
nourishment.  Some  men  accumulate  enough  to  retire 
— even  in  Szechuan — and  when  a  man  does  they  say 
of  him  that  he  “is  chasing  butterflies” — that  is,  that 
he  has  changed  his  industry  into  pursuit  after  something 
he  can  not  eat. 

Shipment  is  a  chief  transaction  with  Occidental  agri¬ 
culture.  Wheat,  livestock,  vegetables,  and  fruit  move 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  original  producer  in  the  mass. 
That  which  is  used  at  home  is  first  disposed  of  and  then 
recovered  by  the  farmer  in  city-ground  flour,  city-cured 
hams,  and  often  city-canned  vegetables  and  fruit. 
The  Szechuanese  take  no  chances.  They  hang  on  to 


their  food  supplies.  They  grind  their  o- 
wheat,  cure  their  own  hams,  and  consul 
their  vegetables  and  fruits.  It  is  true  th 
is  a  large  export  from  Szechuan  in  fcx 
stuffs,  vegetable-tallow,  rhubarb,  tea,  sc 
bean  oil,  eggs,  peanut  oil,  but  all  this  is  tri 
of  a  surplus  and  none  of  it  finds  its  way  ba 
in  altered  form.  Moreover,  it  is  only  i 
cidental  to  production.  The  greater  e 
ports  of  the  Szechuan  are  in  the  inedib 
products,  silk,  tea,  wood-oil,  wax,  civ> 
feathers,  goat  skins,  bristles,  and  the  veg 
table  dyes — saf-flower  and  indigo.  Wha 
ever  of  added  wealth  comes  to  Szechu, 
chiefly  comes  through  outside  payment  f 
the  inedibles. 

These  aside,  the  one  great  business 
Szechuan  is  to  get  enough  to  eat,  by  follo\ 
ing  the  simple  rotatory  formula  of  gettii 
out  of  the  soil  all  that  industry  can  get  01 
of  it  in  food  and  getting  out  of  industry  a 
that  the  soil  can  get  out  of  it  in  work  ar 
waste. 

The  Szechuanese  diet  is  chiefly  veg> 
tarian.  The  vegetables  are  in  variety  an 
quality  much  like  our  own,  although  the 
go  beyond  us  by  letting  in  the  sprouts  ( 
beans,  grown  under  water,  watermelo 
seeds,  and  bamboo.  The  form  in  whic 
vegetables  are  served  is  the  chopped  style 
usually.  Often  there  is  a  mixture  of  mea 
in  the  whole  vegetable — as  force  mea 
stuffed  into  a  cucumber  and  boiled.  Ric 
and  flour  are  consumed  in  vast  quantitic 
often  in  the  form  of  pastes.  They  say  i: 
China  that  Marco  Polo  picked  up  th 
macaroni  idea  in  China  and  took  it  hom 
to  Italy.  He  probably  did.  At  all  events 
modern  China  depends  upon  it  more  than  Italy  doc- 
to-day.  There  is  not  a  city  or  a  village  in  Szechuai 
where  it  is  not  possible,  at  all  hours,  to  purchase  chowd *< 
—a  dumpling  stuffed  usually  with  spinach,  and  some 
times  with  meat,  and  served  hot.  A  form  of  raviola  i: 
obtainable  everywhere.  When  a  Szechuanese  is  no' 
working,  he  is  eating.  I  have  not  been  able  to  de¬ 
termine  if  there  are  regular  meal  hours  among  them— 
there  must  be,  of  course — but  judging  from  the  averag: 
city  in  Szechuan,  a  portion  of  the  population,  in  day¬ 
light  hours,  is  always  at  table. 

A  vegetarian  diet,  I  suspect,  does  not  stick  to  the 
ribs,  and  satiety,  if  the  Chinese  ever  go  that  length, 
becomes  an  evanescent  thing,  which,  passing,  leaves  it- 
victim  mentally  torn  between  a  pleasant  memory  anc 
an  anxious  anticipation. 

Bur  certainly  as  a  general  thing,  satiety  is  a  stranger 
to  the  Szechuanese.  Hunger  is  always  with  him.  And 
there  is  only  one  price  for  food — work.  So  he  works, 
and  so  he  has  been  working  for  four  thousand  years. 
Nature  is  his  partner.  She  has  contributed  soil,  seed, 
sunshine,  and  saturation.  He  has  contributed  indus¬ 
try  If  he  were  wholly  driven  to  this,  he  would  be  a 
slave.  But  he  is  not  a  slave  and  he  loves  his  work. 


Four  thousand  years  of  agricultural  in- 
ustrv  have  filled  this  worker  with  a  vast 
ontent.  To  understand  it  we  must  put 
side  with  some  show  of  arbitrariness  his 
Higion  and  his  form  of  government.  His 
i  eligion  is  a  confusion  of  demonology,  ma¬ 
terial  philosophy,  and  transmigration.  It 
annot  have  contributed  much  to  his  happi- 
ess.  His  form  of  government  is  patri- 
rchal.  It  has  always  been  that.  No  mat¬ 
er  what  has  happened  at  Peking,  whether 
dongol,  Manchu,  or  what  not,  the  old  man 
lias  run  the  village  in  Szechuan.  He  is 
egislator,  high  sheriff,  judge,  and  jailer. 

'his  may  or  may  not  be  essentially  demo- 
ratic— I  have  heard  it  argued  both  ways 
—but  in  the  life  of  the  individual  citizen, 
it  is  chiefly  acceptable  as  a  government  be- 
ause  it  is  monumentally  inexpensive.  I 
lo  not  believe  it  has  contributed  heavily  to 
he  contentment  of  this  people. 

It  is  work,  then,  which  has  hived  happi- 
tess  out  of  the  flower  garden  of  this  un- 
athomably  fair  land — our  old  forgotten 
riend,  manual  labor.  I  do  not  know  what 
.vill  happen  when  machinery  comes  to 
szechuan.  It  is  beyond  imagining.  I  feel 
lieeply  that  we,  in  the  Occident,  have  not 
^et  assimilated  machinery  economically, 
ndustrially,  politically,  or  socially.  I  do 
tot  know  what  Szechuan  will  do  with  it.  I 
should  say  that  she  will  not  come  off  so 
well  as  we  have. 

The  absence  of  machinery  so  far  has  left 
the  old  civilization  of  Szechuan  unimpaired. 

It  has  left  the  bulk  of  the  population  out 
pf  doors.  It  has  left  the  Chinese  worker 
sound  of  lung,  and,  of  great  import  to 
him,  in  possession  of  all  his  members,  for  the  Szechuan- 
ese  does  not  believe  that  he  can  get  into  heaven  unless 
■he  is  whole.  I  saw  few  armless  and  legless  men  in 
interior  China. 

It  was  in  the  faces  of  the  old  men  where  I  read  most 
clearly  the  story  of  Szechuanese  content.  It  may  be 
read  there  only  when  those  old,  kindly,  placid  faces  are 
placed  against  the  background  of  their  environment. 

It  is  an  environment  of  the  indescribably  primitive — 
windows  without  glass,  entrances  without  swinging 
doors,  stone  floors  without  rugs,  tables  without  covers, 
stools  without  cushion’s,  beds  without  mattresses,  homes 
without  running  water,  with  no  sanitary  arrangements, 
v-  ith  no  stoves  worthy  the  name.  It  is  an  environment 
of  families  that  admit  the  pigs  to  the  parlors,  tether  the 
cats  in  the  front  yard,  and  bed  the  dogs  with  the  chil¬ 
dren. 

Creature  comfort,  as  we  know  it,  has  not  come  hither 
to  muddle  humanity  by  the  sleight  which  transmutes 
to-day’s  soft  luxuries  into  to-morrow’s  stern  necessities. 
And  the  odd  thing  about  it  is  that  the  absence  of  crea¬ 
ture  comfort  does  not  seem  to  bother  the  Szechuanese 
in  the  least. 

The  Szechuanese  face  is  best  studied  after  the  day’s 


A  primitive  out-of-door  restaurant  beside  the 
road  in  Szechuan,  awaiting  a  hungry  passer-hy  m 

toil  is  over.  In  many  sections,  the  farm  laborers  gather 
together  at  night  in  the  nearby  villages,  like  a  group  of 
Scotch  “bothies.”  These  villages,  drowsy  enough 
during  the  day,  become  animated  social  centres  after 
sundown.  There  is  always  much  explosion  of  fire¬ 
crackers,  much  burning  of  incense  to  idols,  occasional 
wailing  over  the  dead,  and  often  hilarity  at  some  stage 
of  the  protracted  ceremony  of  marriage.  And  there  is 
always  gong  music.  Indeed,  this  is  the  elimax  to  the 
whole  social  expression.  The  performers  drag  to  the 
assembly  their  metal  instruments  aind  their  drumsticks 
and,  at  a  signal,  begin  to  discourse  music  to  themselves 
and  the  neighborhood. 

A  Chinese  is  inexplicable  in  many  things:  He  is  hope¬ 
lessly  beyond  explanation  in  his  music.  At  first,  gong 
music  conveys  to  the  western  ear  a  single  suggestion — 
that  of  clamorously  offensive  disorder.  It  summons  the 
possessor  of  a  perfectly  normal  Occidental  ear  to  battle. 
Clearly  some  one  is  starting  a  general  riot  in  which  the 
only  feasible  self-protection  is  vigorous  participation. 
But  this  impression  passes  and  is  succeeded  by  another 
— a  sense  of  wanton  disturbance,  but  without  malicious 
intent.  And  if  the  auditor  will  apply  himself,  he  will 
discover  that  there  is  method  in  this  clangorous  mad- 
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ness.  If  he  will  listen,  with  a  defiant  determination  to 
know  what  is  back  of  this  discordant  uproar,  he  will 
discover  rhythm.  This  concord  of  blatant  clashes  no 
longer  resembles  the  sound  of  a  man  with  a  wooden  leg 
having  a  fit  on  a  tin  roof — it  has  beat,  accent,  measure, 
and  phrase — full-note,  half-note,  and  rests.  For  har¬ 
mony  and  (if  we  except  the  pipe  and  a  squawky  Chinese 
fiddle  occasionally  introduced)  melody,  the  Chinese 
substitute  sound,  just  plain,  raw,  unadorned  noise. 
But  beneath  the  din  they  have  measures  of  time  in 
great  variety  and  in  order. 

1  his  must  be  the  explanation  behind  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  effect  gong  music  has  upon  the  Chinese.  Under 
its  spell  a  circle  in  a  Szechuan  village  become  pictures 
of  perfect  contentment.  It  soothes  their  souls  and  fills 
their  eyes  with  beatific  vision.  Rhythm,  which  can 
answer  for  a  lot  of  things  in  the  human  breast,  must 
answer  for  this.  Nothing  else  will. 

However,  it  is  not  in  the  noisy  village  one  finds  the 
highest  type  of  this  happiness  which  is  the  joint  product 
of  nature  and  industry.  You  will  find  its  most  striking 
expression  in  the  face  of  the  old  farmer  at  even-tide, 
seated  beneath  the  great  curved  and  ribbed  eaves  of  his 
half-timbered  dwelling,  with  the  glow  of  the  brazier  at 
his  side  in  golden  competition  with  the  sunset  flush 
beyond  the  pagoda  on  the  edge  of  the  distant  sky.  He 
is,  above  all  other  humans  I  have  known,  impenetrably 
placid,  inscrutably  serene.  About  him  are  his  fields 
and  his  graveyards.  For  forty  centuries  he  and  his 


have  eluded  innovation,  escaped  novelty,  and  frustratec 
change.  As  this  landscape  is  this  day  so  it  has  beer 
throughout  the  ages.  As  he  is  so  was  the  first  of  his  for¬ 
bears.  I  o  most  of  us  the  past  is  impersonal,  remote,  and 
at  best  a  legendary  pageant.  To  him  antiquity  is  im¬ 
mediate,  and  to  it  he  is  as  privy  as  he  is  to  the  present. 

In  devotion  to  the  spirit  of  his  ancestors,  he  pours  the 
libation  of  a  great  glad  acceptance  of  things  as  they  are, 
because  they  are  as  they  have  been  time  out  of  mind! 
There  are  no  lines  in  his  face  that  confess  defeat  and  sur¬ 
render:  only  the  wrinkles  that  spell  the  seal  of  victor, 
and  the  signature  of  authority. 

This  is  the  Szechuanese  patriarch  as  I  saw  him,  child 
of  soil  and  toil. 

Even  he  will  pass.  In  this  the  world’s  most  molten 
hour,  the  old  Orient  too  is  in  flux.  The  dragon  of 
dynastic  misrule  in  China  is  dead  and  China  aspires  to 
democracy,  as  all  races  to-day  aspire  to  dcmocracv. 
We  know  in  America  that  democracy  is  to  be  won  by 
the  dream  of  no  sluggard,  nor  by  the  miracle  of  a  single 
leap;  that  it  is  only  to  be  earned  in  slow  trial  and  long 
travail  and  through  Christianity,  which  originally 
inspired  it  and  must  ultimately  perfect  it.  They  may 
not  know  this  in  China.  But  they  will  learn  it. 

For  China,  the  changeless,  is  changing  at  last.  A 
little  while  and  the  contented  Szechuan  I  have  shown 
you,  of  all  the  earth  the  Past’s  most  loyal  friend,  will 
join  the  rest  of  us  in -our  grand,  restless  quest  of  the 
bounties  of  the  Future. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 

By  Helen  Fra^ee-Bawer 


THERE  is  strange  quiet  along  the  Marne, 
A  The  very  trees  are  still — 

(How  can  the  skylarks  sing  again, 

Who  have  beheld  men  kill?) — 

Though  flowers  bloom  along  those  banks 
Where  Life  and  Death  once  met, 

And  Peace  returns  to  bless  the  fields, 

The  Dead  cannot  forget. 

Bend,  quiet  trees  above  the  Marne, 

And  whisper  to  the  Dead, 

That  we,  who  profit  by  their  pain, 
Remember  how  they  bled; 

And  go*  ye  little  singing  larks. 

Proclaiming  to  the  years 

That  here  we  plant  their  Memory — 

And  water  it  with  tears. 


“Mademoiselle  le  Maire,’’  who  handled  the  affairs  of  IVervicq  during  its  occupa¬ 
tion  by  18,000  Germans,  and  who  led  her  people  in  the  rebuilding  of  their  homes 
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WHEN  “THEY”  CAME 

By  Ida  M.  Tarbell 


ERHAPS  it  was  just  as  Illustration  by 

well  that  the  mayor  ot 
Wervicq,  France,  fled 
when  the  Germans  entered 

hat  town  in  September  of  1914.  If  he  had  not  done 
;o  Wervicq  would  not  have  been  blessed  now — as 
hrough  the  four  years  of  war — by  the  devoted  service 
3f  her  they  affectionately  call  “Mademoiselle  le  Maire,” 

3r  sometimes  “our  Mademoiselle.” 

1  had  heard  of  Mademoiselle  Du  Doijnon — that  is 
icr  name — in  Lille.  Indeed,  that  was  why  1  went  to 
Wervicq;  but  1  was  quite  unprepared  for  the  story  1 
teard  there,  or  for  the  brave  work  of  making  a  battered 
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village  habitable  which  I  saw 

there.  Somehow — and  let  us 
thank  God  it  is  so — a  storv 
of  courage,  an  undaunted 
spirit  in  the  face  of  destruction,  is  always  new,  always 
restoring. 

She  was  not  easy  to  find  at  first,  for  there  were  few 
people  in  the  narrow  streets  whose  glassless  windows 
and  gaping  walls  stared  at  us  like  dead  things,  and  those 
we  asked  for  the  Mayor  said  coldly  that  he  had  not 
been  seen  for  a  long  time.  Then  somebody  added, 
“But,  there’s  Mademoiselle,”  and  we  knew  we  were  on 
the  right  track. 
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We  found  her  at  her  post — a  new  wooden  barrack, 
the  carpenter  still  pounding  on  it.  She  had  not  waited 
until  they  were  finished  to  lay  out  her  books  and  papers 
on  the  long  wooden  table  or  to  put  the  archives  of  Wer- 
vicq  on  the  rough  shelves. 

“You  see,”  she  said,  as  we  exclaimed  over  her  haste, 
“1  mustn’t  let  the  accounts  get  behind.  All  the  food 
of  the  village  and  the  commune  goes  through  my  hands. 
1  distribute  all  the  things  the  committees  send  us,  your 
good  Red  Cross  among  them.  It  would  be  dreadful 
if  1  couldn’t  tell  at  once  if  asked  what  I  had  done  with 
every  blanket  and  bucket,  with  all  the  soap  and  pota¬ 
toes  and  meat!” 

“And  you  do  it  all  yourself?” 

“I  must.  You  see,  Wervicq  never  had  many  edu¬ 
cated  people.  It’s  a  place  of  simple,  lowly,  working 
folk.  There’s  no  one  here  now  to  keep  accounts  but 
me.  And,  of  course,  there  are  other  things  for  a  may¬ 
or’s  office.  There  are  births,  and  deaths,  and  marriages 
to  record.  There  is  sickness  and  want  at  all  times. 
But  now,  you  can  imagine  what  it  is  with  the  town  torn 
to  pieces  as  it  is.  When  the  Germans  left  us  there  was 
not  a  house  which  had  not  suffered;  there  was  no  fur¬ 
niture  left;  we  were  stripped  and  desolate.  Most  of 
the  population  fled  when  ‘they’  came.  We  were  only 
2,400  then,  and  now  half  of  them  are  back  and  more 
are  coming  daily.  They  must  be  cared  for  as  they 
come,  entered  on  the  list  for  food,  a  dry  spot — it  is 
rarely  a  bed — found  for  them  to  sleep  in.  They  must  be 
encouraged  to  clean  and  repair  the  ruin  of  their  old 
home  if  anything  can  be  done  with  it — it  keeps  one 
very  busy,”  she  sighed. 

“And  the  people?” 

“Oh,  the  people,”  she  said.  “They  are  wonderful. 
Do  you  know  that  here  in  our  commune  we  have  all 
by  ourselves  cleared  nearly  700  acres  of  land  of  shells 
and  hand  grenades  and  iron  and  camouflage;  that  we 
have  filled  5,000  shell  holes — that’s  a  good  many, 
Madame,  for  so  few  of  us  and  some  of  them  so  big. 
We  have  done  all  that  and  have  it  plowed  and  planted. 
Isn’t  that  fine  for  people  who  had  nothing  left — noth¬ 
ing! — whose  plows  were  broken  and  horses  gone,  and 
who  had  to  beg  and  borrow  the  things  to  work  with? 
I’m  very  proud  of  them. 

“Come,  and  let  me  show  you  what  they’ve  done  in 
their  poor  battered  houses,  and  you  must  see  our  bar¬ 
racks — they  are  fine.  You  know  your  boys  did  them, 
your  Marines;  Wervicq  can  never  be  thankful  enough 
to  America,  Madame.  She’s  been  so  generous  and  so 
delicate  in  her  generosity.” 

AND  while  she  talked  Mademoiselle  the  Mayor  led 
me  across  the  street  to  her  own  little  home.  “  I  was 
one  of  the  fortunate  ones,  you  see,”  she  said,  “for  my 
house  was  an  officers’  headquarters,  and  they  went  so 
fast  at  the  end  they  did  not  have  time  to  blow  it  up.” 

Mademoiselle  the  Mayor  preserves  all  the  digni¬ 
ties.  She  put  on  her  best  coat  and  furs,  her  street 
hat  and  veil  and  gloves  and,  thus  correctly  dressed, 
we  went  out  to  visit  the  sad,  sad  houses  which  the  brave 
people  were  making  habitable,  or  inhabiting. 

At  every  door  she  was  welcomed  and  eagerly  shown 


all  they  had  done  since  her  last  round:  the  bedste; 
made  from  boards  pulled  from  a  ruin  whose  owner  h. 
not  come  back  to  claim  it;  the  chair  they  had  found 
such  a  fine  chair  when  once  the  broken  leg  was  mend' 
— nothing  at  all  to  do;  the  bit  of  lace  put  at  a  windo1 
the  pane  of  which  was  closed  with  paper — Wervii 
had  no  glass,  as  yet.  “It  made  it  look  more  like  hon 
to  have  a  curtain,”  a  man  explained.  They  showc 
the  shelves  they  had  put  up,  the  cupboards  they  h; 
invented,  the  devices  they  had  employed  for  filling  sfu. 
holes,  for  propping  up  sagging  timbers,  for  mendir 
floors  and  walls, 

Oh,  brave,  brave  people!  Oh,  braver  woman! 

“Come  to  the  barracks,”  she  said  gently.  “It 
easier  to  look  upon” — and  it  was.  The  clean,  bai 
boards,  the  order,  the  neatness  after  those  pitiful  wrecl 
of  homes  seemed  like  the  honest  pioneering  of  the  grei 
West.  There  was  nothing  to  remind  at  every  turn  c 
long  associations,  of  precious  possessions  gone,  of  ol 
comforts  and  happiness.  They  were  beginning  over- 
and  doing  it  with  a  zest  and  an  ingenuity  out  of  whic 
they  were  getting  hope  and  amusement.  The  barracf 
furnished  each  family  about  twenty  feet  square  c 
space,  I  should  say.  It  was  usually  divided  into  tw 
rooms — a  living  room  and  a  bedroom.  I  saw  non  ; 
that  was  not  the  pink  of  neatness;  none  which  did  ncl 
show  the  signs  of  individual  ingenuity  and  taste  i  ; 
handling  the  meagre  possessions  which  the  owner  ha- 
been  able  to  save  or  to  pick  up. 

WE  SHALL  somehow  take  care  of  them  as  the 
come,”  she  said.  “  I  have  been  at  my  wits’  ends  t-  - 
know  what  to  do  with  them  sometimes;  but  since  you 
boys  built  these  barracks,  I  keep  two  rooms  free  tha 
they  may  at  least  have  a  cover  over  their  heads  at  night 
Indeed,  I  feel  as  if  we  had  solved  our  housing  questioi 
though  that  may  sound  amusing  to  you.  The  next  thin: 
is  work.  There  is  nothing — nothing  for  men  or  womer 
to  do  in  the  way  of  earning  money.  The  German 
destroyed  utterly  our  little  factories.  We  know  noth 
ing  of  the  owners.  The  only  plan  I  have  so  far  is  t( 
persuade  all  the  men  to  put  in  gardens.  There  is  al 
ways  uncultivated  land  around  the  village,  and  1  arr 
arranging  with  the  owners  to  let  me  divide  it  betweer 
the  families  that  they  may  have  vegetables  for  then 
soup  and  potatoes  for  the  winter.  Of  course,  we  have 
no  garden  tools,  but  we’ll  manage  and  some  one  will 
bring  them  one  day.  I’m  hoping,  too,  that  some  one 
will  help  me  to  a  few  sewing  machines.  With  them 
I  can  open  a  room  where  the  young  girls  can  make  over 
the  old  clothes  good  people  send  us.  You  know  we’ve 
had  nothing  to  wear  since  the  war.  I  know  we’ll  get 
garden  tools  and  machines  somehow.  You  have  a 
saying,  Madame,  which  I  like:  ‘All  things  come  to 
him  who  waits.’  And  after  all,  what  does  it  matter. 
‘They’  are  gone.  We  say  it  over  and  over  to  ourselves 
and  everything  seems  small,  so  great  is  the  weight  lifted 
from  our  hearts.” 

“You  were  here  throughout  the  war?”  I  asked. 
“Always.  When  the  first  drive  was  made  on  Ypres, 
200  Germans  came  into  Wervicq  shooting  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  and  threatening  to  burn  the  town.  They  ac- 
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i;d  us  of  trying  to  prevent  their  passage  over  the 
Hiier.  You  see,  we’re  just  on  the  line.  It  was  not 
|rfe,  but  they  meant  to  terrify  us. 

However,  they  concluded  to  use  Wervicq  for 
nets.  We  had  18,000  here — we,  a  town  of  2,400! 

{ \  see  there  was  not  much  room  for  us.  When  the 
V'yor  left”  (Mademoiselle  does  not  say  fled)  “naturally 
I  ad  to  conduct  the  office  for  1  had  been  his  secretary 
csome  time,  accidentally.  You  see  I  am  not  of  Wer- 
#jq.  I  came  here  a  few  years  ago  from  Lille,  my  home, 
K|00k  after  an  old  uncle.  There  was  not  much  money 
Ifl  1  was  glad  to  earn  the  salary  the  Mayor  paid,  not 
;  at  as  you  can  imagine.  So  it  happened  that  1,  who 
i  not  of  the  village,  had  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the 
•Jage.  There  was  a  great  deal  to  do,  for  all  the  offi- 
:  I  dealings  of  the  municipality  with  the  Germans 
#mt  through  my  hands.  There  was  not  a  moment  of 
ftt  night  or  day  through  the  four  years.  I  did  not 
nan  they  should  wrong  my  people.  I  meant  they 
suild  observe  their  own  code  for  dealing  with  civilians 
i  war  times.  I  knew  it 
h  heart— that  code — and 
vicn  they  infringed  or  at- 
tnpted  to,  1  appealed 
avays  and  at  once  to 
fpdquarters.  In  1916 
tj?y  demanded  war  con- 

!butions.  I  refused  them 
tly,  appealing  to  their 
n  laws  to  support  my 
tfusal.  They  did  not  like 
i,  They  summoned  me 
t  court,  charging  me  with 
cntempt,  and  two  armed 
ddiers  stood  behind  me 
the  hearing.  They 
leant  it  as  a  threat,  but  1 
(as  not  afraid  and  they 
pew  it  and  respected  me. 

I  had  turned  pale,  hesi- 
ited,  they  would  have 
apped  me  into  prison  and 
ppt  me  there — that  is  Prussian,  to  punish  the  weak, 
he  strong,  the  unafraid,  they  fear  and  respect. 

“They  recognized  that  1  understood  just  what  my  legal 
uthority  was  and  that  1  was  not  afraid  to  exercise  it. 

I  “It  was  for  my  town  and  its  people  I  was  acting,  and 
did  not  mean  they  should  despise  it  or  corrupt  it. 
lake  our  young  girls — I  felt  I  could  save  them,  per- 
aps,  if  they  recognized  and  respected  me.  As  a  mat- 
:r  of  fact  1  never  had  trouble  but  once  over  them. 
Certain  under-officers,  whose  laundry  the  girls  were 
oing,  were  persistent  in  their  pursuit.  As  soon  as 
discovered  this  1  wrote  at  once  to  the  general  in  charge, 
filing  him  that  the  conduct  of  his  officers  was  a  men- 
ce  to  the  honor  and  virtue  of  the  young  girls  of  Wer- 
icq,  and  demanding  in  the  name  of  my  rightful  au- 
hority  that  he  remove  or  punish  them.  He  wrote  me 
espectfully,  apologizing,  and  assuring  me  I  need  have 
10  further  fear  and  as  a  fact  there  was  an  end  to  the  of- 
ense.  You  see,  he  respected  authority  which  respected 
tself,  knew  its  rights,  and  exercised  them. 


“While  the  Germans  were  very  severe  with  Wervicq 
they  were,  on  the  whole,  correct.  I  suppose  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  they  should  try  to  Germanize  our 
people.  They  were  confident  that  they  were  here  to 
stay — that  is,  that  this  part  of  France  would  belong 
to  them — and  they  constantly  tried  to  persuade  the 
people  to  accept  them.  They  did  break  down  the  re¬ 
sistance  of  some.  You  see,  they  filled  our  houses  and 
ate  at  our  tables.  We  were  forced  to  be  in  constant 
communication  with  them.  We  saw  them  morning, 
noon,  and  night — saw  nobody  else.  It  is  hard  to  live 
side  by  side  with  men  who  are  as  able,  well-behaved, 
and  friendly  as  some  of  the  enemy  here  were  and  not 
gradually  come  to  tolerate  and  even  like  them.  1  here 
were  men,  and  women  too,  in  Wervicq  who  became  too 
intimate  with  the  enemy.  I  think  there  were  cases 
in  which  the  Germans  probably  wormed  out  of  them 
information  which  should  not  have  been  given.  I  am 
convinced  that  it  was  never  intentional.  Our  people 
on  the  whole  stood  their  ordeal  with  admirable  forti¬ 
tude  and  reserve  and  the 
enemy  respected  them.” 

“And  they  never  pun¬ 
ished  you?”  I  asked  Ma¬ 
demoiselle. 

“Nothing  to  speak  of. 
Now  and  then  two  or  three 
days  in  prison — nothing. 
We  have  come  out  of  it 
well,  Madame.  And 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
war  has  been  an  education 
to  the  town.  Our  men 
drink  no  more  and  our  wo¬ 
men  are  decided  never  to 
allow  that  again.  They 
have  learned  how  many 
things  they  can  change  for 
the  better  if  they  will. 
They’ll  never  forget  it — 
thosewomen.  Once  on  our 
feet  and  life  will  be  hap¬ 
pier,  healthier,  than  it  has  ever  been.” 

“And  you — will  you  stay?” 

The  good  strong  face  quivered.  An  accidental 
question  had  found  a  tender  spot. 

“Sometimes  it  is  not  easy  to  stay,  Madame.  You 
see,  there  is  no  one  to  talk  with  here  of  the  interest¬ 
ing  things  of  the  world.  We  have  no  books.  I  told 
you  I  was  from  Lille.  1  graduated  there  at  the  Girls’ 
Lycee.  I’ve  lived  in  England;  given  lectures  in  Mos¬ 
cow.  Wervicq  is  far  from  those  cultivated  circles  and 
I  am  sometimes  lonely;  but  there  is  much  here  to  do  and 
until  the  Mayor  comes  it  is  my  duty  to  do  what  I  can.” 

A  brave  lady,  Mademoiselle  the  Mayor  of  Wervicq 
— and  one  of  the  many,  many  in  France  who  took  the 
place  of  fighting — and  alas!  sometimes  of  fleeing— 
men  when  “they”  came.  Resolute  with  the  enemy, 
wise  with  the  simple  folk  in  their  charge,  they  make  a 
noble  group  in  the  splendid  army  of  women  that  held 
France  through  the  war  and  that  is  now  restoring  her 
for  the  world. 


By  Melville  Chater 


Thl  LAST  month’s  magazine, 
A-  Mr.  Chater  described  the 
wretched  condition  of  Constanti¬ 
nople ,  and  discussed  Turkish  mis¬ 
rule  before  the  war.  In  this  article 
he  continues  his  narrative  until 
the  arrival  of  the  Allied  forces  in 
Constantinople,  and  tells  of  the 
ghastly  and  long-continued  atroci¬ 
ties  on  the  Armenian  Christians 
foully  planned  and  ordered  by  the 
Turkish  “Committee  of  Union  and 
Progress” — the  Ittihat  Terraki. 


BUT  how  was  the  Pan-Turkish  scheme 
to  be  accomplished?  Here  is  where 
the  Ittihat  Terraki — or  Committee  of 
Union  and  Progress — enters  the  story. 

Evolving  out  of  1908’s  revolutionary  ele¬ 
ments,  this  had  grown  into  a  political  ring 
of  unique  power  and  unscrupulousness — an 
octopus  which  now  wreathed  its  strangle¬ 
hold  about  the  country’s  non-Moslem  pop¬ 
ulation.  Though  the  Ittihat  Terraki  may 
have  represented  but  a  class  of  Turks  at 
its  inception,  it  ended  by  including  prac¬ 
tically  the  whole  Turkish  people.  Its 
tentacles  were  to  be  found  existing  in  every 
town  and  village,  under  the  form  of  Union 
and  Progress  clubs.  These  were  exclusively 
Turkish  in  membership — a  membership  which  com¬ 
prised  all  local  officials  of  the  army,  government, 
and  police,  newspaper  editors,  prominent  citizens, 
together  with  various  strong-arm  characters  and  ex¬ 
convicts.  The  local  club  president  was  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  Merkeii  Oumomie,  or  Central  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  backed  by  its  power,  pushed  the  faithful 
into  office,  ousted  the  unfaithful,  and  saw  to  it 
that  government  contracts  went  to  the  right  people. 
Thus,  through  these  outlying  agents,  the  Central 
Committee  could  make  or  break  any  man  in  Turkey 
by  a  tap  of  its  invisible  hand  on  the  telegraph  key. 
Gathered  in  the  privacy  of  its  headquarters  at  Constan¬ 
tinople,  it  administered  the  country’s  policies,  finances. 


A  section  of  Bitlis.  Along  this  road  the  Armenians 
were  killed,  and  their  bodies  thrown  into  the  river 


and  elections,  these  last  being  arranged  by  simply  w 
ing  instructions  to  local  clubs  as  to  what  Union  ai 
Progress  men  were  to  be  returned.  Hence  the  Turki 
parliament  became  in  essence  a  mere  assembly  of  ti 
Ittihat  Terraki  and,  of  course,  solidly  Moslem.  TI 
handful  of  seats  reserved  for  non-Moslem  represent 
tives,  for  appearance  sake,  were  humorously  known  . 
“spectators’  seats,”  since  their  few  occupants  cou 
have  no  possible  influence  on  legislative  proceedings. 

The  Central  Committee’s  president  was  Tala. 
Pasha,  the  Grand  Vizier.  Of  equal  influence  in  tl 
committee  was  Enver  Pasha,  Minister  of  War.  Thei 
too,  there  were  Djavid  Bey,  Minister  of  Finance;  Sai 
Halim  Pasha,  who  preceded  Ta’aat  as  Grand  Vizie 


“There  goes  the  bride” — an  Armenian  wedding  proces¬ 
sion  winding  through  the  streets  of  Bnskra,  Mesopotamia 


nd  Ibrahim  Bey,  Minister  of  Justice,  who  organized 
he  Tchetes — or  massacring  bands — composed  of 
riminals  from  the  Central  Prison  at  Constantinople, 
n  fact,  if  one  made  a  list  of  the  Ittihat  Terraki’s  leaders 
ar  the  past  half-dozen  years,  it  would  comprise  most  of 
he  highly-placed  government  and  army  officials. 

The  Ittihat  Terraki  began  its  programme  of  Pan- 
'urkism  with  the  Greek  deportations  of  May,  1914,  and 
rowned  it  somewhat  more  than  two  years  later  by  the 
xtinction  of  the  Armenian  survivors  at  the  Euphrates 
laughter-house  at  Der-el-Zor.  It  cannot  be  too  often 
estated  that  these  atrocities  had  nothing  whatever  to 
lo  with  religious  intolerance  as  between  Christian  and 
Vloslem  peoples,  except  indeed  as  a  political  means  of 


fomenting  the  latter  against  the  former. 
The  “white  massacres”  and  “red  massacres” 
were  simply  the  Ittihat  Terraki’s  method  of 
crippling  two  thrifty  peoples  which,  by  their 
commercial  dominance  and  superior  acu¬ 
men,  barred  the  realization  of  a  “Turkey 
for  the  Turks.”  That  the  Greeks  were 
supposed  to  be  in  league  with  the  British 
fleet  off  the  Dardanelles,  or  that  the  Otto¬ 
man  Armenians  were  supposed  to  be  in 
league  with  Russia,  is  pure  political  camou¬ 
flage.  Whatever  sporadic  instances  in  the 
latter  case  may  lend  weight  to  the  Ittihat 
Terraki’s  pronouncement  of  a  “military 
necessity”  therein,  the  vast  number  of  de¬ 
portees  and  dead  reveals  unmistakably  that 
the  crippling  of  whole  peoples  was  aimed  at. 

Of  Greeks,  some  795,000  were  sent  into 
exile;  of  Armenians,  not  less  than  a  million 
were  deported  and,  as  a  result  of  1915’s 
frightful  massacres,  half  a  million  more 
fled  into  the  Caucasus.  This  makes  a  total 
displacement  of  about  2,300,000  for  the  two 
peoples.  Thebest  present  estimates  indicate 
that  about  600,000  Armenians  and  some 
350,000  Greeks  perished  by  massacre,  star¬ 
vation,  and  exposure;  and  when  the  whole 
story  is  known,  it  will  probably  be  found 
that  the  Ittihat  Terraki  is  responsible  for 
the  obliteration  of  a  million  human  beings. 

The  procedure  with  the  Greeks  was  to 
oust  them  at  a  few  hours’  notice,  transport 
them  into  the  interior  as  far  as  Caesarea, 
Sivas,  and  Angora,  and  decentralize  them 
by  a  wide  distribution  through  the  Moslem 
villages.  A  large  part  of  this  “white  mas¬ 
sacre”  occurred  in  winter,  exposure  and 
starvation  being  relied  upon  to  do  their 
work.  Child-stealing  and  the  abduction  of 
young  girls,  to  swell  Islam’s  future  genera¬ 
tions,  were  commonly  perpetrated  as  the  col¬ 
umns  of  deportees  wound  eastward  through 
Asia’s  snows.  Meanwhile,  their  emptied 
houses  were  sold  for  firewood,  or  were  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Moslem  families  of  the  refugee 
hordes  which  swarmed  into  Turkey  from 
Bulgaria  and  the  Caucasus.  The  Ittihat 
Terraki’s  programme  of  re-Turkeyfying 
Turkey  on  the  absent-tenant  principle,  had  begun. 
Those  deportees  who  have  returned  home  since  the 
armistice  have  found  either  burned  villages,  orchards, 
and  vineyards,  or  Moslem  squatters  who,  having 
sold  the  absentee’s  flocks  and  herds,  are  firmly  in¬ 
trenched  in  their  homes.  The  very  cemeteries  in  many 
of  these  evacuated  towns  have  been  robbed  of  their 
gravestones  for  the  manufacture  of  lime. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Armenian’s  story,  we  find  the 
very  antithesis  of  that  of  the  Turk.  Closely  parallel¬ 
ing  the  case  of  the  Jews,  this  small  race  has  cohered 
into  self-development;  first,  by  very  reason  of  that 
external  pressure  which  knits  together  a  tenacious 
people;  and  next,  by  the  adoption  of  a  state  religion. 
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Turkey’s  Usages  of  Sin 


Indeed,  Christianity  was  Armenia’s  national  expres¬ 
sion  even  before  Constantine  proclaimed  it  as  the 
state  religion  of  his  empire.  Marrying  within  their 
own  race  to  an  almost  exclusive  extent,  they  are 
essentially  a  home-making  people  of  close  family  ties, 
intelligent  and  thrifty,  of  keen  trading  instincts  and  a 
traditionally  strong  bent  toward  education.  Among 
them  one  seldom  sees  a  beggar  or  an  illiterate.  The 
patriarchate  under  which  Armenians  are  permitted 
to  gather  vital  statistics,  arrange  divorces,  and  ad¬ 
minister  their  schools,  less  instances  Turkey’s  benignity 
than  her  political  astuteness;  for  the  result  of  thus  plac¬ 
ing  her  various  subject  peoples  under  different  pa¬ 
triarchates  has  been  to  prevent  Christian  unification 
and  to  strengthen  Islamism  thereby  and,  while  the 
Patriarch  has  no  voice  in  politics,  he  is  held  strictly 
responsible  for  his  people’s  loyalty. 

D  UT  Armenian  loyalty  was  not  likely  to  be  encouraged 
U  by  the  ravishing  of  their  women,  by  highway  brig¬ 
andage  and  murder,  by  Kurdish  despoliations  of  live 
stock  and  grain,  by  the  extortion  whereunder  some  half 
depopulated  village  was  taxed  on  the  basis  of  ten  years 
before,  and  by  the  utter  futility  of  applying  to  Moslem 
law-courts  for  redress  in  these  things.  Is  it  remarkable 
that  the  Armenians  began  forming  revolutionary  so¬ 
cieties  in  Paris,  as  far  back  as  1880?  These  societies — 
notably  the  Armenian  Revolutionary  Federation — 
aimed  at  the  arming  of  their  people  and  the  creating  of 
propaganda  which  would  elicit  European  intervention. 
They  secretly  formed  and  armed  regiments  which 
drilled  in  the  mountains.  Over  in  Constantinople  they 
just  missed  assassinating  Abdul  Hamid  with  a  carriage 
load  of  bombs,  and  seized  the  foreign-owned  Ottoman 
Bank,  threatening  to  dynamite  it — an  affair  which 
ended  in  massacre.  And  there  are  still  those  European 
observers— men  who  certainly  have  no  reason  to  plead 
the  Turk’s  cause — who  say  that  the  Armenian  extrem¬ 
ists  of  this  period  deliberately  courted  massacre  as  the 
only  way  of  arousing  intervention. 

Finally,  in  1913,  the  various  European  embassies 
appointed  two  inspectors  to  reside  in  Armenia;  but 
under  cover  of  the  following  year’s  general  conflagration, 
Turkey  set  about  eliminating  the  Armenian  question, 
once  and  for  all.  “A  national  and  historic  necessity,” 
was  the  defence  of  the  Ittihat  Terraki  for  what  followed 
— a  phrase  which  inevitably  recalls  that  pronounce¬ 
ment  of  “military  necessity”  under  which  Germany 
ravaged  Belgium. 

The  story  of  19 1 5’s  Bloody  Trek  is  already  familiar  to 
Americans.  That  Turkish  epithet,  the  rayah,  or  herd 
of  cattle,  becomes  perfectly  visualized  as  we  watch  the 
interminable  columns  of  humanity  being  driven  across 
the  desert.  But  it  is  only  since  the  armistice  that  some 
few  gaunt  survivors  have  returned  to  tell  of  the  “herd’s” 
ending  at  the  slaughter-house  of  Der-el-Zor. 

This  Turco-Arabian  town,  situated  ten  days’  journey 
beyond  the  rail-head  in  a  shadeless,  rock-strewn  desert, 
with  the  slimy  Euphrates  oozing  past,  had  been  aug¬ 
mented  up  to  July,  1916,  by  some  150,000  Armenians. 
They,  the  remnant  of  a  million  deportees,  represented 
the  survivors  of  those  successive  parties  which  had  been 


driven  eastward  during  fifteen  months.  Huddl 
under  tents  of  tattered  blankets,  existing  on  pound 
date  stones,  and  even  washing  their  excrement  in  sear 
of  food  particles,  this  ghastly  crew  of  emaciated,  ha 
nude  wretches — comparable  to  the  damned  in  sor 
Dantean  hell — sat  day-long,  dull-eyed  and  with  parch 
lips  and  protruding  tongues,  awaiting  the  final  act 
their  nation’s  tragedy.  Presently’  the  local  govern* 
having  failed  to  “lighten  the  Armenians” — as  the  tel 
graphic  massacring-order  ran — was  replaced  by  o 
Salib  Zeki  Bey,  a  Circassian,  and  the  Ittihat  Terrak 
specially  picked  man. 

“Why  do  you  suffer  these  Armenians  to  live  amoi 
you?”  he  asked,  upon  arriving  at  Der-el-Zor.  “Thi 
will  monopolize  your  country;  and  therefore  I  ha 
been  sent  here  to  attend  to  them.”  He  gathered  t 
gether  five  hundred  Circassian  tchetes — -assassins — at 
four  days  later  the  public  crier  announced  that  ; 
Armenians  must  evacuate  the  town.  Day  after  d; 
successive  bands  of  a  few  thousand  each  were  march* 
out  on  either  side  of  the  Euphrates  and  despatched  1 
fire,  sword,  drowning,  and  live  burial.  In  the  killing 
these  wretched  creatures,  the  massacrers  searched  evei 
part  of  their  bodies  for  hidden  jewels— even  the  go 
dental  work  was  removed  from  their  mouths — ar 
those  who  were  supposed  to  have  swallowed  valuabf 
were  cut  open  and  their  intestines  searched. 

One  young  man,  who  escaped  to  tell  his  story,  fled  f<  \ 
a  whole  day  and  night  through  a  continuous  scene  1 
after-massacre.  There  were  pyramids  of  heads  wit 
human  trunks  surrounding  them,  the  men’s  ears  havir 
been  sliced  off  and  their  eyes  gouged  out.  The  women 
stomachs  were  cut  open;  their  severed  heads  hung  fc 
the  hair  from  the  tops  of  set  up  poles,  and  often  to  the 
slashed-off  breasts  there  still  clung  a  dead  baby.  Tf 
children  had  been  cleft  up  the  middle  by  one  stroke,  ; 
if  in  a  prefatory  test  of  the  sword’s  sharpness.  Th 
sexual  mutilations  were  indescribable.  Many  of  th 
men  lay  face  downward,  with  two  great  transverse  cul 
across  the  back,  suggestive  of  a  cross.  By  day  th 
refugee  heard  victims’  cries  resounding  from  far  off  i 
the  desert,  and  by  night  his  way  was  lit  by  distant  flare 
which  betokened  some  hecatomb  of  petroleum-soake 
corpses.  Once  he  passed  a  shrieking  crowd  of  fugitive 
who,  having  escaped,  had  apparently  gone  hunger 
crazed,  and  were  tearing  each  other  to  pieces. 

REACHING  the  Euphrates,  he  swam,  or  rathe 
climbed,  through  its  blood-red  waters,  across  a  solic 
log-jamb  of  bodies.  These  victims  had  been  tied  to 
gether  in  groups  of  four,  and  cast  in  to  drown.  Wander 
ing  onward  and  living  on  grass  for  four  days,  he  cam* 
upon  a  Der-el-Zor  deportation-band  of  twelve  thousanc 
women  and  children,  all  absolutely  naked,  awaitin; 
further  orders.  Presently  Zeki  Bey  arrived. 

“  Do  you  save  these  wretches  so  that  they  may  mak* 
known  the  massacres  to  the  world?”  he  demanded  o 
the  tchetes.  And  accordingly  the  twelve  thousand  wen 
butchered  next  day — Zeki  Bey  watching  through  hi: 
field  glasses  from  a  distance — and  their  petroleum- 
soaked  bodies  were  burned  that  night,  lighting  the  desen 
like  a  torch,  as  the  fugitive  fle*J  onward. 
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nother  survivor  of  Der-el-Zor— a  young  married 
>nan  who  had  buried  her  three  children,  one  after 
rither,  during  the  deportation — describes  being  driven 
u  into  the  desert  amid  a  band  of  some  two  thousand 
uienians.  Soon  a  crowd  of  Circassian  horsemen, 
nsed  in  white  and  armed  with  swords  and  daggers, 
aaped  down  the  hills  toward  them.  Their  bodja 
p'est),  having  performed  some  kind  of  religious  cere- 
1, iy  in  front  of  his  band,  divided  the  waiting  victims 
t|>  two  groups — men  and  all  boys  over  eleven  in  one 
bap,  women  and  all  children  under  eleven  in  the  other. 
T  men  and  boys  were  made  to  kneel  and  to  repeat 
fee  times,  “Long  live  the  Sultan!”  Then  the  horse- 
11  dashed  upon  them  with  uplifted  swords.  There 
r  a  terrible  outcry  of  groans  and  screams.  Some  of 
h  women  fainted,  and  the  rest  rushed  blindly  across 
b  desert.  Everywhere  they  came  upon  corpses, 
lie  of  these,  locked  in  each  other’s  arms,  had  met 
Nth  together.  Dead  mothers  lay  with  dead  babies 
tl  at  their  breasts.  There  was  one  great  circle  of  men 
il  women,  who  having  first  been  bound,  then  buried 
Tight  in  sand  to  their  shoulders,  had  thus  perished  of 
linger  and  thirst. 

n  the  next  few  days  these  survivors  saw  band  after 
>hd  driven  out  of  Der-el-Zor  along  the  Euphrates’ 
jiaosite  bank  and  massacred,  while  Zeki  Bey  watched 
im  his  balcony  near  by,  smoking  a  cigarette  and  ap- 
lluding  the  work.  Then  after  two  weeks,  during 

Iich  they  lived  on  the  flesh  of  the  dead,  and  cleared 
ices  in  the  corpse-choked  river  to  drink  from,  the 
men  were  rounded  up,  stripped  naked,  and  divided 
liong  the  Circassians — those  not  so  chosen  being 
frown  into  deep  pits  to  die.  The  narrator  of  this  ac- 
jjunt  was  taken  with  three  other  Armenian  girls  to  the 
tht  of  their  master,  who  would  return  to  them  every 
rght,  bearing  sacks  of  fresh  victims’  clothing  in  his 
lbodstained  hands.  As  he  tired  of  the  girls  he  sold 
tern  to  other  Circassians  for  five  Turkish  pounds  and 
t  o  camels  apiece.  The  narrator  lived  a  nomad  life 
vth  him  for  a  year  and  a  half,  then  she  managed  to 
cape  across  the  desert,  and  finally  reached  home. 


'“'HUS  were  Der-el-Zor’s  150,000  Armenians  “light- 
•  ened”  in  a  few  weeks.  Some  survivors  claim  that  the 
tassacre  was  accomplished  in  ten  days,  and  that  50,000 
■ople  perished  in  one  day  alone.  Those  who  took 
ight  and  fled  the  town  doubtless  perished  in  the  wild¬ 
ness,  while  to  this  hour  there  are  thousands  upon 
iousands  of  Armenian  slave  girls  and  young  boys 
rving  in  their  Circassian  masters’  tents.  Nothing  in 
story — not  even  in  the  Armenians’  history — is  com- 
irable  to  this  epic  of  horror.  Der-el-Zor  is  the  Ittibat 
erraki’s  bloody  minaret  of  infamy. 

1  And  now,  having  murdered  a  million  of  its  country- 
len,  the  Ittibat  Terraki  proceed  to  milk  the  country 
self.  Food  speculation  had  been  bad  enough  through- 
ut  the  war;  but  when  things  began  to  look  ominous  in 
917,  the  feverish  selling  and  re-selling  of  staple  foods 
nd  manufactured  articles  became  a  national  gambling 
ame,  comparable  to  the  South  Sea  Bubble.  This  game 
Vas  run,  of  course,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Committee  of 
Jnion  and  Progress,  whose  tactics  were  rapidly  con¬ 


centrating  trade  and  commerce  into  Moslem  hands. 
And,  indeed,  had  the  Central  Powers  won  the  war,  this 
aspect  of  Pan-Turkism  would  have  been  a  solidly  es¬ 
tablished  fact.  With  Ittibat  Terraki  members  in  charge 
of  the  food-control  and  the  railways,  the  whole  fruitful 
field  of  revictualment  lay  open  to  graft.  Only  those 
shippers  who  belonged  to  the  Union  and  Progress 
were  allowed  freight  cars — which  is  to  say,  that  when  a 
non-Moslem  producer  wished  to  forward  his  goods,  he 
must  either  sell  them  to  a  Turk  in  the  organization  or 
else  be  prepared  to  pay  big  “backsheesh”  to  various 
Union  and  Progress  railway  officials.  It  is  easy  to 
see  where  the  unfortunate  consumer  “got  off”  as  the 
result  of  this  procedure,  nor  is  it  surprising  that  in  1917 
food  prices  suddenly  leaped  up  five  and  tenfold.  While 
bread  was  reduced  in  weight  from  2.82  pounds  to  2.2 
pounds  the  loaf,  it  rose  in  price  from  six  to  thirty  cents. 
It  is  true  that  the  Government  sold  a  small,  daily  loaf 
by  card  for  nine  cents — a  chocolate-colored  loaf  con¬ 
sisting  of  just  enough  flour  to  amalgamate  such  adulter¬ 
ations  as  sawdust  and  macerated  straw — but  even  this 
war-bread  soon  became  subject  to  speculation,  until 
to-day  it  sells  on  the  streets  for  fifteen  cents.  Flour, 
costing  the  Government  3^  piastres  (a  piastre  is  worth 
4§  cents)  for  2\  pounds,  was  retailed  at  50  to  60  piastres; 
Austrian  sugar,  entering  Turkey  at  20  piastres,  was  sold 
at  250  to  300  piastres;  and  the  Government’s  payment- 
price  of  15  piastres  per  kilo  for  gasolene  became  250  to 
260  piastres  to  the  public. 

BECAUSE  of  the  blockade,  all  manufactured  articles 
were  undergoing  a  continuous,  speculative  turnover. 
A  bale  of  rugs  or  a  consignment  of  cotton  goods,  for 
instance,  might  be  sold  or  resold  half  a  dozen  times 
without  having  ever  been  opened,  much  less  displayed 
for  retail  sale.  And  now  the  Union  and  Progress 
stepped  in  once  more — this  time,  apparently  as  a  public 
benefactor— announcing  that  all  such  price-inflated 
goods  must  forthwith  be  transferred  back  to  their  re¬ 
spective  manufacturers,  to  be  put  forth  later  at  normal 
figures.  So  that  Greek,  Jewish,  and  Armenian  mer¬ 
chants  unloaded,  thereby  cleaning  out  their  stocks; 
whereupon  the  invisible  business  partners  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Union  and  Progress  cornered  these  same 
stocks  through  the  manufacturers,  then  sold  them  ex¬ 
clusively  to  Turkish  merchants.  They,  in  turn,  re¬ 
introduced  the  regime  of  speculation  which,  however, 
was  now  being  run  for  the  benefit  of  Union  and  Progress 
members,  and  not  for  non-Moslems. 

Finally,  having  lined  their  pockets  up  to  the  very 
hour  of  turkey’s  crash,  the  Ittibat  Terraki’ s  ringleaders 
retired  gracefully  from  power.  The  Isset  Pasha  cabinet 
was  formed,  and  overtures  toward  an  armistice  were 
begun.  And  when,  in  the  early  morning  hours  of 
November  13th,  the  Allied  fleet  came  up  through  the 
fog-draped  Bosphorus  and  set  certain  officials  ashore, 
there  was  found  only  a  disorganized  government  and  a 
war-pinched  and  exploited  people.  For  Talaat,  Enver, 
Dr.  Nazim,  Bedri  Bey,  Ismail  Hakki  Pasha — these  and 
the  other  big  chiefs  of  Union  and  Progress  bossism 
had  fled  Berlinward  from  the  wrath  to  come. 

It  is  most  significant  that,  within  three  days  of  the 


Aintab — after  the  Turks  had  sackt 
once  a  large  prosperous  Armenian 


Armistice,  the  Government  abolishec 
Union  and  Progress  clubs  throughout  ' 
key.  But  the  Ithhat  Terraki  ringlea 
had  not  decamped  without  first  seein 
it  that  all  records  were  destroyed  and, 
far,  in  the  trials  of  those  officials  who  st 
indicted  with  massacre  or  maladminisj 
tion,  the  witnesses  have  revealed  but  fe 
memories.  Some  fifty  or  sixty  of 
Union  and  Progress  gang  have  been  , 
prisoned,  and  it  is  said  that  the  lists  of  tf 
charged  with  various  offences  mount  up  i 
hundreds  of  names.  The  daily  papers 
filled  with  hysterical  letters,  urging  all  s< 
of  immediate,  drastic  reforms.  In  sh< 
Turkey  is  intensely  desirous  of  setting 
house  in  order  and  of  giving  that  house 
immaculate  coat  of  whitewash. 

Meanwhile,  in  response  to  an  official  pr 
Iamation  I  had  almost  said  an  amnest) 
wretched  groups  of  Greeks  and  Armeni; 
are  drifting  back  to  what  were  once  th 
homes.  Herein  they  are  being  grea 
helped  by  the  American  Committee  for  F 
lief  in  the  Near  East.  Formerly  known 
the  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief  Committ< 
and  founded  as  America’s  answer  to  t 
massacres  of  1915,  this  body’s  represenl 
tives  have  maintained  a  splendid  wo 
among  the  deportees  throughout  the  enti 
war.  Up  to  1919  they  had  disbursed  sor 
three  and  a  half  million  dollars  in  aidii 

Turkey’s  persecuted  subject  races— this nc 
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A  family  of  Armenian  refugees,  with  the  calves 
they  have  saved,  arriving  at  the  Mount  of  Olives 


Stine  the  Armistice,  the  l  urks  in  the  remote  districts  of  Asia  Minor  have  continued  the  slaughter 
of  the  Armenian  Christians.  The  massacre  of  these  forty  Armenians  occurred  m  February,  igig 


handing  the  severest  handicaps  and  a  complete 
f  Turkish  governmental  cooperation, 
for  the  Armenians,  it  was  just  before  the  Brest- 
sk  Treaty  in  1917  that  they  proclaimed  the  exist- 
)f  an  independent  state  in  the  Caucasus.  With  its 
0  square  kilometers,  one  and  a  half  million  people, 
n  army  of  25,000,  New  Armenia  consists  of  five 
1  departments  which  are  working  toward  liberal 
•iples  and  a  decentralized  form  of  government, 
hders  confidently  expect  that  many  of  the  returning 
•  tees  will  quit  Old  Armenia’s  blood-soaked  soil  for- 
imarshalling  themselves  in  the  Caucasus  under  the 
,')lue,  and  orange  flag  of  recent  adoption — all  this, 
jet  to  the  Peace  Table’s  decisions, 
hass  the  Bosphorus  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  chaos  reigns 
itarvation  is  slaying  its  thousands  daily.  There 
coal — the  Turkish  miners  immediately  dropped 
at  the  Armistice — and  locomotive  fuel  is  supplied 
iring  down  houses  and  up-rooting  olive  orchards  for 
(Houses  may  be  rebuilt,  but  the  newly-planted 
tree  does  not  bear  full  crops  until  after  fifteen 
•)  The  returned  deportees’  possessions  are  in  the 
ilers’  hands — their  homes,  their  fields,  and,  many 
reds  of  miles  away,  their  women.  The  Turkish 
irnment  has  ordered  the  immediate  release  of  all 
inians  and  Greeks  now  held  in  captivity.  This  is, 
Lurse,  an  emulative  echo  of  General  Allenby’s 
s  in  Palestine;  and  it  is  said  that,  upon  the  strength 
'cw  judicious  hangings  at  Bagdad,  some  five  thou- 
1  captive  women  and  children  were  produced  in 
city  alone.  Brigandage,  too,  is  nourishing  in  Asia 
r,  where  various  bands  of  army  deserters — as  many 
T°oo  men,  it  is  reported — have  fortified  themselves 
Hintainous  strongholds  from  which  they  descend 


periodically  to  pillage  the  towns,  driving  off  livestock, 
pillaging  houses,  and  holding  citizens  for  ransom. 

To  that  handful  of  Americans,  who  have  kept  the 
splendid  work  of  Robert  College  and  Constantinople 
College  in  -being  for  these  many  months  of  the  war, 
it  was  a  thrilling  moment  when  the  first  American 
food-ships,  the  IV e stern  Plain  and  the  IVest  Mohammed, 
came  up  the  Golden  Horn  in  mid-February,  flying  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  Hard  upon  these  came  other  Yan¬ 
kee  ships,  one  bearing  the  United  States  Food  Com¬ 
mission,  and  another,  Admiral  Bristol  and  his  staff — 
the  first  American  admiral  who  has  flown  our  colors 
in  Constantinople  since  1871.  The  Commission  at 
once  established  warehouses,  sent  its  investigators  into 
the  famine  regions,  and  is  now  distributing  American 
flour  to  wholesalers  at  cost  price — a  step  which  has  ef¬ 
fectually  cut  the  ground  under  the  food  speculators. 

And  what  are  the  net  results?  Of  Prussian  penetra¬ 
tion  there  remain  but  some  rapidly  dwindling  stocks 
of  German  goods,  a  few  Turkish  officials  who  still 
wear  the  gray,  field-service  uniform,  and  hard  by 
St.  Sophia,  Wilhelm’s  imposing  gift,  known  as  the 
“Emperor’s  Fountain.”  If  this  last  was  supposed  to 
have  typified  Kultur’s  revivifying  flow  through  Islam’s 
veins,  the  symbolism  is  now  made  perfect,  for  to-day 
the  fountain  no  longer  functions — it  has  run  dry.  And 
what  of  Turkish  bossism?  Having  played  its  magnifi¬ 
cent  game  through  four  centuries  of  sultans,  it  endiTin  a 
national  orgy  of  blood  and  graft— a  panic-stricken, 
greed-frenzied  country  tearing  at  its  own  vitals  as  the 
curtain  falls.  And  when  that  curtain  rises  again — 
whatever  the  peace  delegates  are  preparing  behind  it 
— we  may  be  certain  that  barbarism  will  have  vanished, 
and  that  betterment  will  await  the  Near  East  peoples. 
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chapter  based  on  recent  cables, 
letters,  and  reports  of  workers  in 


,  ,  many  parts 

HE  epic  of  the  war,  to-day, 

draws  slowly  to  a  close.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Army  of 
Occupation,  two  hundred  thousand  strong,  the  last 
American  troops  move  slowly  toward  Brest  and  St. 
Nazaire,  saying  goodbye  to  France  and  the  heroic  dead. 

And  yet  the  war  itself  is  not  really  over.  Its  results 
go  sweeping  on  in  every  country  of  the  earth,  in  every 
degree  of  society,  involving  anew  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
mankind,  and  rendering  it  impossible  for  any  human 
being  whom  the  conflict  touched  either  to  stand  aside 
or  to  return  to  his  former  condition. 

In  the  midst  of  this  tide,  held  in  countless  ways  still 
by  the  sacredness  of  old  obligations  and  yet  turning 
gradually  to  breast  the  new  flood,  stands  the  Red  Cross. 
Closed  are  the  Red  Cross  hospitals  in  France,  sailing  for 
home  are  hundreds  of  the  workers  in  huts,  canteens,  and 
warehouses,  and  reverting  to  their  French  owners  are 
the  vegetable  farms,  the  convalescent  houses,  and 
chateaus  which  once  formed  part  of  the  Red  Cross 
effort  for  the  army. 

Only  remaining  of  the  army  work,  indeed,  are  the 
Service  of  Communication  between  the  soldiers  in 
France  and  Germany  and  their  families  at  home,  the 
work  of  photographing  the  graves,  and  the  work  of 
running  the  canteens,  officers’  clubs  and  rest  houses 
and  enlisted  men’s  hotels  in  Germany,  Paris,  and  west¬ 
ern  France.  Old  obligations,  these,  and  ones  which 
must  be  fulfilled  until  the  last  soldier  has  said  goodbye 
to  Europe. 

They  are  of  a  part  with  the  Red  Cross  obligation  to 
France’s  children  and  refugees  whom  we  cannot  aban¬ 
don  until  they  are  provided  for  to  the  last  child,  even 
though  we  hear  the  new  call  for  the  Red  Cross  from 
other  lands.  A  broken  land,  France,  struggling  to  face 
the  future,  and  gathering  in  her  children  as  fast  as  may 
be — and  not  a  land  for  us  to  forget  at  the  moment  of 


of  the  world  .  ._  .  ,  , . 

J  parting.  Affection  and  fnem 

still  hold  as  strongly  as  the  mat 

difficulties  of  leases,  salvage,  expe 

food,  necessary  to  our  work  of  closing  up  in  Fr 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  Germany.  Here  is  an< 

obligation  growing  out  of  the  Armistice  days,  anc 

which  we  must  discharge  to  the  end.  Scattered 

all  the  former  Hun  empire,  in  seventy-five  prison  ca 

are  still  two  hundred  thousand  Russian  prisoners. 

have  to  be  fed  three  times  a  day,  every  day,  and 

health  and  comfort  assured  while  the  difficulties  c 

patriation  are  straightened  out — difficulties  enha 

by  industrial  disorder,  by  lack  of  transportatior 

disturbed  political  conditions  in  Poland,  Ukr 

Lithuania,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Russia,  and  height 

by  the  ignorance  and  hopelessness  of  the  Russian 

oners  themselves. 

Many  of  them,  to  give  merely  one  instance,  are  ui 
to  remember  their  full  names  or  the  names  of  thei 
lages,  answering  simply,  “the  village  by  the  white  r 
or  “in  the  purple  forest.”  All  in  all,  they  form  per 
the  most  pitiable  relics  of  the  war.  When  all  ( 
Allied  prisoners  have  been  repatriated,  they  alon 
main  in  a  foreign  land,  neglected,  badly  clothed  anc 
cut  off  from  their  homes,  their  families,  and  friern 
In  an  endeavor  to  make  their  existence  bear 
Red  Cross  representatives,  placed  at  the  camps 
keeping  track  of  their  needs  and  requisitioning  sup 
of  food,  clothing,  and  medical  stores  from  our  v 
houses  in  Berlin.  This  food  is  composed  of  b 
meat,  sugar,  tea,  as  supplementing  the  regular  ra 
furnished  the  prisoners  by  the  German  Govern) 
and  is  supplied  by  the  Inter-allied  Food  Commis 
Clothing,  underwear,  socks,  shoes,  and  medical  sup 
and  dressings,  as  well  as  hospital  diet  foods,  are 
chief  contributions,  the  actual  distribution  of  whi 
in  the  hands  of  American  army  detachments  in  cl 
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^  the  camp  discipline,  while  the  camp  hospitals  are  in 
;  irge  of  Red  Cross  doctors.  In  many  of  these  hospi- 
t;s,  the  wards  now  differ  but  slightly  from  those  in 
*  1-run  army  hospitals,  and  here  the  Red  Cross  sup- 
pjis  have  proved  of  inestimable  value. 

Only  in  the  problem  of  finding  work  and  occupation 
fe  those  prisoners  who  do  not  work  on  farms  in  the 
V  inity  of  their  camps  are  we  experiencing  real  diffi- 

|:y.  At  present  we  are  endeavoring  to  solve  this  by 
viding  athletic  supplies  and  organizing  games.  It 
characteristic  fact,  however,  that  the  Russians  are 

Ich  more  interested  in  our  efforts  to  supply  them 
h  musical  instruments  than  with  sporting  goods! 

'his  is  the  state  of  the  case  in  Germany.  The  real 
|rk  of  the  Red  Cross,  however — the  future  effort  of 
Red  Cross — begins  to  lie  elsewhere,  despite  these  old 
igations.  At  this  writing,  there  is  reported  in  the 
ia  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea  a  total  of  two 
idred  and  fifty  thousand  cases  of  typhus — a  stagger- 
;  condition  of  affairs. 

UCH  an  epidemic  has  been  foreshadowed  for  some 
time  by  events  in  Macedonia  and  theStrumaValley. 
e  Struma  Valley  is  low,  swampy,  and  malarial  in  any 
:nt,  of  course,  as  thousands  of  British  and  Allied 
diers  can  attest.  Last  winter  and  spring  the  roads 
re  morasses  of  fathomless  mud,  the  rains  frequent  and 
•  fogs  penetrating.  The  filth  and  stench  of  the  so- 
led  cities,  heaps  of  ruins  after  six  years  of  war,  were 
mnd  description.  According  to  reliable  witnesses, 
I-  main  street  of  Pravi  and  the  highways  in  Drama 
•passed  in  offensiveness  anything  seen.  In  a  hundred 
lages  only  the  bare  walls  remained. 

Into  this  situation  came  more  than  two  thousand 
eek  refugees  from  the  town  of  Varna  in  Bulgaria, 
idingin  Kavalla  about  February  first.  Sixty  of  them 
re  already  sick  with  typhus,  indicating  grave  condi- 
ns  in  Bulgaria.  By  the  time  they  had  landed  and 
ind  quarters  in  the  abandoned  tobacco  warehouses, 
epidemic  threatened  the  whole  group. 

In  short  order  it  spread  to  the  town  itself  and  almost 
fore  they  knew  it,  the  few  Greek  doctors  and  the  Red 
oss  workers  in  the  town  found  themselves  face  to  face 
th  a  desperate  situation.  Hundreds  of  refugees, 
used  in  a  four-story  warehouse,  spurred  on  by  igno- 
ce  and  fear,  openly  revolted  as  groups  of  dead  were 
<en  from  the  building  daily.  The  scourge  leapt 
iftly  into  the  army  barracks,  into  the  Red  Cross  offices 
:mselves,  striking  down  one  Red  Cross  man  at  once, 
mtenant  Edward  Walker,  and  threatening  a  dozen 
ters.  To  cap  the  climax,  two  hundred  of  the  sick 
the  warehouse  broke  from  all  restraint  and  fled  into 
?  open  country,  carrying  the  disease  with  them,  in- 
ting  the  neighboring  towns  and  the  valley.  The 
idemic  was  full  fledged! 

From  near  and  far,  there  gathered  Greek,  British, 
ench,  Red  Cross,  and  American  army  doctors  in  a 
sperate  effort  to  confine  the  outbreak  to  its  breeding 
bund  or  at  least  hold  it  until  the  arrival  of  the  Red 
oss  expedition  sent  posthaste.  At  present  the  fight 
11  continues,  although  the  Red  Cross  reinforcements 
ve  arrived  and  are  in  line. 


We  have  established  a  number  of  small  hospital  units 
and  dispensaries  in  Serbia,  for  instance,  and  these  are 
doing  excellent  service.  But  there  are  sections  of  the 
country  where  as  many  as  seventy-five  thousand  people 
are  without  a  single  physician !  I  n  Montenegro  and  Al¬ 
bania,  too,  there  are  almost  no  doctors  and  practically  no 
local  hospitals,  except  the  four  Red  Cross  hospitals 
which  we  have  established.  The  work  of  the  Red  Cross 
must  be  enlarged  and  supported  in  these  countries.  All 
such  things  as  medical  and  nursing  work,  child  training, 
clothing,  and  supplies  are  urgently  required  in  Albania. 
Rumania  must  be  upheld  to  the  best  of  our  ability  in  her 
present  extremely  difficult  position. 

The  roads  over  which  we  run  our  motor  trucks  filled 
with  Red  Cross  supplies  for  the  still  underfed  of  central 
Serbia  are  quite  impassable.  From  Saloniki  to  Belgrade, 
they  are  lined  with  thousands  of  skeletons  and  rotting 
carcasses  of  animals.  Soldiers’  graves,  thinly  screened 
with  dirt,  skirt  the  highways.  In  Italy  and  Trieste 
from  which  most  of  our  supplies  are  now  coming  by  rail 
and  then  by  truck  from  northern  Serbia,  are  all  the 
difficulties  of  getting  railway  cars  from  a  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment  which  must  still  feed  its  undemobilized  army, 
take  care  of  its  own  refugees,  and  its  own  business  prob¬ 
lems — and  do  it  all  without  enough  cars  for  itself  alone! 
Ships  to  Trieste,  Italian  cars  to  the  Jugo-Slav  border, 
Slav  cars,  then  or  motor  trucks — this  is  the  programme 
for  supplies  from  America. 

Despite  these  difficulties,  each  day  tens  of  thousands 
of  loaves  of  bread  are  being  distributed  in  dozens  of 
Serbian,  Macedonian,  and  Rumanian  cities.  Bales  of 
clothing  are  given  out  to  the  neediest,  serums  against 
disease  are  injected  into  thousands  of  peasants,  and 
delousing  baths  given  to  those  living  in  filthy  and 
cramped  quarters.  Over  at  Constanza  on  the  Black 
Sea,  ship  after  ship  is  docking,  reinforcing  that  first 
Red  Cross  ship  in  April  which  carried  back  to  Rumania 
the  Red  Cross  Commission  ordered  out  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  with  them  their  five  hundred  tons  of  food 
and  medical  supplies.  The  uniform  of  the  Red  Cross 
is  seen  again  in  the  Dobrujda,  warehouses  are  being 
established  in  the  larger  cities,  Red  Cross  food  boats  are 
plying  the  Danube,  and  soup  kitchens  reaching  the 
worst  famine  districts. 

TH  E  immediate  duty  of  the  future  for  the  Red  Cross, 
indeed,  with  its  ready  organization  released  from  the 
fields  where  it  has  been  operating  during  the  war,  is  to 
give  its  assistance  to  those  unfortunate  people  who  are 
not  yet  in  a  position  to  help  themselves.  Here  is  the 
new  flood  of  distress  and  misery  and  disease  which  the 
Red  Cross  must  breast  while  still  carrying  her  obliga¬ 
tions  in  France  and  Germany,  while  Europe  gets  slowly 
underway  in  her  recovery  from  her  frightful  disaster. 
Our  troops  have  withdrawn  from  Archangel  now  and 
with  them  are  coming  the  Red  Cross  workers,  who  leave 
behind  them  a  record  of  efficient  service  both  to  the 
soldiers  in  that  bleak  spot  and  to  the  Russian  children 
of  the  outlying  districts.  So  far  as  Russia  and  Siberia 
are  concerned,  however,  Red  Cross  work  is  not  only 
not  finished  but  very  plainly  must  be  strengthened  and 
enlarged  as  events  dictate.  The  suffering  of  last  winter 


You’ll  be  glad  you  gave  that  money  to  the  Red  Cross  when  you  think  it  helped 
to  furnish  food  and  warmth  to  this  sturdy  family  in  Murmansk,  North  Russia 


must  be  alleviated  and,  if  possible,  averted  in  all  the 
tremendous  stretch  of  territory  which  the  Red  Cross 
covers  so  thinly  between  Vladivostok  and  Omsk.  This 
is  what  the  Red  Cross  workers  are  preparing  for  now 
in  towns  like  Tomsk,  where  gradually  thousands  of 
refugees  from  European  Russia  are  being  put  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  resist  the  inroads  of  typhus  which  there,  as  else¬ 
where,  threatens  the  people  whom  war  has  spared. 

A  group  of  buildings  in  that  city  was  sometime  ago 
converted  into  a  receiving  and  ref.tting  station  for 
refugees — there  are  1 50,000  of  them  in  the  district — and 
at  present  the  Red  Cross,  carrying  out  its  plan  of  at¬ 
tacking  disease  simultaneously  with  destitution,  is  clean¬ 
ing  and  disinfecting  eighteen  of  the  largest  barracks, 
housing  their  inhabitants  meanwhile  at  the  refitting 


station,  where  baths,  disinfecting  apparatus  for  clothes, 
dispensary,  and  simple  hospital  facilities  are  available. 

Home  Service  work,  of  course,  is  still  going  on  in  this 
country,  with  a  rather  dramatic  variation  in  Poland 
where  the  Red  Cross  workers  are  accepting  and  forward¬ 
ing  letters  for  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  trying 
to  reestablish  the  destroyed  postal  communications  for 
the  relatives  of  Polish  soldiers  in  this  land.  The  Juniors 
are  beginning  their  work  in  the  Old  World  with  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  orphanage  on  Mount  Zion  near  Jerusalem. 
And  everywhere  the  returning  American  soldier  is  re¬ 
ceiving  a  Red  Cross  welcome  home.  But  the  future 
points  unmistakably  to  Poland,  Siberia,  and  south¬ 
eastern  Europe  as  the  new,  great  field  of  foreign  effort 
for  the  peace-time  Red  Cross. 


His  pleasure  in  getting  dirty  is 
equalled  by  his  pleasure  in  getting 
clean  if  you  give  him  Goblin  Soap. 

Its  rich,  easily  made,  creamy  lather  is  pleasant  to  the 
skin,  cleans  it,  and  leaves  it  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Good  for  office  or  home,  shop  or  garage.  Good  for  all  pur¬ 
poses — meets  everyone’s  needs. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  Goblin  Soap,  send  us  his 
name  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  promptly  supplied. 

CUDAHY,  111  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago 

64  Macauley  Avenue,  Toronto,  Canada 
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oblift  Soap 

WORKS  WONDERS  M 


Sure  to  Get 
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HE  wax-wrapped 
sealed  package 

with  WRIGLEYS  UPOtl 

it  is  a  guarantee  of 
quality. 

The  largest  chewing-gum 
factories  in  the  world  — 
the  largest  selling  gum  in 
the  world:  that  is  what 
WRIGLEYS  means. 

SEALED  TIGHT -KEPT  RIGHT 
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The  Flavor  Lasts! 
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NEW  BUSINESS  POLICY  OF  YOUR  MAGAZINE 


THE  RED  CROSS  MAGAZINE,  with  the  Sep¬ 
tember  issue,  comes  to  you  in  the  new  flat  size, 
and  with  a  new  policy  in  keeping  with  the  highest 
publishing  standards.  Hereafter  subscriptions  and 
renewals  will  be  solicited  solely  on  the  magazine’s 
merits  and  the  monthly  printed  evidence  of  adher¬ 
ence  to  its  single  purpose — to  serve  whole-heartedly 
the  American  people.  The  subscription  price  will  be 
the  same  to  all,  whether  members  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  or  not.  No  clubbing  or  premium  offers  will  be 
made  in  connection  with  subscriptions  and  all  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  renewals  will  be  obtained  direct  by 
the  magazine  organization  working  through  ac¬ 
credited  subscription  agents  both  within  and  without 
the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  Junior  Red  Cross 


organizations.  Membership  in  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  which  certifies  as  to  the  character  and 
quantity  of  magazine  subscription  lists,  has  been  ap¬ 
plied  for,  and  no  subscription  plan  will  be  put  into 
operation  at  any  time  without  prior  indorsement  by 
the  Audit  Bureau.  An  absolute  guarantee  of  circula¬ 
tion  is  made  to  all  advertisers,  and  a  pro  rata  rebate 
given  if  the  circulation  falls  below  the  guarantee.  To 
advertisers  and  all  others  concerned  the  circulation 
and  other  records  will  be  open  at  all  times  for  in¬ 
spection.  For  The  Red  Cross  Magazine  belongs  to 
the  American  people — it  is  your  magazine,  my 
magazine,  our  magazine.  In  its  publication  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  the  magazine  organization 
are  but  joint  trustees  of  the  American  people. 
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This  is  What  a  Skid  Does!  W  ri 

It  actually  grinds  away  the  tire’s  tread— stretches  and  weak¬ 
ens  the  fabric— causes  inevitable  punctures  and  blowouts. 

Every  time  you  skid  you  grind  off  miles  and  miles  of  tire  service 
and  no  matter  how  careful  a  driver  you  may  be,  when  roads  are 
wet  and  slippery  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  avoid  skidding  unless 
your  tires  are  equipped  with 

Weed  Anti-Skid  Chains 

For  Protection  and  Preservation 

Weed  Chains  insure  safety,  economy  and  tire  protection — Always 
put  them  on  “At  the  First  Drop  of  Rain.” 


AMERICAN  CHAIN  COMPANY,  INC. 


BRIDGEPORT 


CONNECTICUT 


In  Canada :  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 

Largest  Chain  Manufacturers  in  the  World 


The  Complete  Chain  Line—  All  Types,  All  Sizes,  All  Finishes — From  Plumbers'  Safety  Chain  to 

Ships'  Anchor  Chain 


District  Sales  Offices 

Atlanta  Philadelphia 
Boston  Pittsburg 
Chicago  Portland, Ore. 
New  York  San  Francisco 
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The  Great  Task  of  Construction 


With  the  coining  of  peace  the  Bell  System 
faced  an  enormous  construction  program. 
Conditions  arising  from  war  resulted  in 
the  wiping  out  of  reserve  equipment  nor¬ 
mally  maintained,  and  necessary  to  give 
prompt  connection  to  new  subscribers. 
The  release  of  industry  and  accumulated 
growth  of  population  now  makes  tele¬ 
phone  demands  almost  overwhelming. 

• 

Telephone  construction,  including  build¬ 
ings,  switchboards,  conduits,  cables  and 
toll  lines,  must,  from  its  inherent  nature,  be 
undertaken  in  large  units.  A  metropolitan 
switchboard,  with  its  tens  of  thousands  of 
parts,  may  require  from  two  to  three  years 
to  construct  and  install. 

Only  great  extension  can  meet  the  present 


excess  burden  of  traffic  and  provide  for 
future  requirements.  Extension  which 
cares  for  immediate  demand,  only,  is  un¬ 
economical  and  calls  for  continuous  work 
of  such  a  character  as  to  be  frequently 
detrimental  to  the  service. 

During  the  war  the  Bell  System  devoted 
all  its  margin  to  the  needs  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  The  great  task  of  getting  back  to 
normal  pre-war  excellence  of  operation 
requires  the  reestablishment  of  an  eco¬ 
nomic  operating  margin  capable  of  taking 
care  of  a  larger  growth  than  has  ever  be¬ 
fore  confronted  the  Bell  System. 

Construction  is  being  pushed  to  the  limit  of 
men  and  materials;  while  every  effort  isbeing 
made  to  provide  the  best,  present  service. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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FUTURE 


DEPENDS 


UPON 


“Maintain  Scoots* 
fine  efficiency!" 


“Develops  virility, 
good  citizenship." 

In  the  recent  successful  Boy  Scout 
Drive  thousands  of  patriotic  citi¬ 
zens  manifested  their  approval  of 
the  Scout  Movement  by  becoming 
Associate  Members,  which  makes 
it  desirable  to  present  this  appeal 
to  the  readers  of  the  Red  Cross 
Magazine. 


JL\ACH  year  the  Boy  Scout 
Movement  is  turning 
out  thousands  of  better  boys 
and  creating  the  finest  types 
of  future  American  patriots. 
No  cause  should  appeal  more 
strongly  to  the  Mothers  and 
Fathers  of  America  than  the 
Boy  Scout  cause. 

'T'FIE  Boy  Scouts  raised 
A  several  hundred  million 
dollars  for  our  country  in  the 
Liberty  Loan  and  War 
Savings  Stamp  Campaigns. 
They  did  splendid  work  for 
the  Red  Cross  in  its  several 
national  campaigns.  They 
served  the  Government  in 
many  other  effective  ways 
during  the  great  world  war. 
It  is  an  organization  of 
gallant  patriots  and  deserves 
the  encouragement  and  sup¬ 
port  of  the  nation. 


^jpHIS  worthy  cause  stands 
along  side  the  Red 
Cross  and  other  humani¬ 
tarian  organizations  which 
have  had  the  generous  sup¬ 
port  of  the  American  people. 
In  the  name  of  America’s 
best  boyhood,  America’s 
manhood  and  womanhood 
are  asked  to  help. 

gURELY  you,  an  Am¬ 
erican  Citizen,  are  will¬ 
ing  to  contribute  a  small 
sum  to  put  the  Boy  Scout 
Organization  on  a  strong 
and  permanent  basis  which 
will  assure  the  continuous 
training  of  the  youth  of 
America,  the  greatest  de¬ 
mocracy  on  earth  in  the 
finer  conception  of  citizen¬ 
ship. 


“My  unqualified 
approval." 


“A  great  get- 
together  agency." 


YOUR 

RESPONSIBILITY 

Only  in  proportion  to  the 
support  received  through 
Adult  Associate  Mem¬ 
berships  will  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  be  able 
to  extend  its  program  to 
the  10,000,000  boys  of 
scout  age  for  Character 
Building,  Citizenship 
Training  and  Ameri- 
canization.  You  can 
help  by  filling  out  and 
mailing  with  your  remit¬ 
tance  the  attached  blank. 


Don’t  Start  Reading  This  Magazine  Until  You  Have  Signed  and  Mailed  the  Coupon  Below 


APPLICATION  FOR  ADULT  ASSOCIATE  MEMBERSHIP 
BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 

(Chartered  by  Congress) 

NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS:  200  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEJV  YORK 

I  desire  to  be  enrolled  as  an  Associate  Member  of  the  National  Council  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and  {^re\oepay}  $ _ _ 

as  dues  for  one*  year. 

*1  Dues  $1.00  OR  MORE  a  year.  * 

2—  Make  check  payable  to  George  D.  Pratt,  Trea¬ 
surer,  National  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

3 —  Certificate  of  membership  will  be  sent  upon 
receipt  of  money  and  application  blank  at  the 
National  Office  of  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  200  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Name 


Street  Address 


City  or  County 


State 


-  *□  Persons  paying  $2.50  or  more  for  National  Council  Membership  may  receive  for  one  vear  ROVS’  I  T I.' f.'  , T, 

s%°atteteffd^irTiring  ^  by  W  l°l 
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Smokers  realize 
that  the  value  is  in 
the  cigarettes  and  do 
not  expect  premiums 
or  coupons! 


Camels  supply  cigarette  contentment  beyond 
anything  you  ever  experienced!  You  never 
tasted  such  full-bodied  mellow-mildness;  such 
refreshing,  appetizing  flavor  and  coolness.  The 
more  Camels  you  smoke  the  greater  becomes 
your  delight — Camels  are  such  a  cigarette 
revelation! 

Everything  about  Camels  you  find  so  fascinating 
is  due  to  their  quality — to  the  expert  blend  of 
choice  Turkish  and  choice  Domestic  tobaccos. 
You  will  prefer  this  blend  to  either  kind  of 
tobacco  smoked  straight. 

You’ll  say  Camels  are  in  a  class  by  themselves 
—they  seem  made  to  meet  your  own  per¬ 
sonal  taste  in  so  many  ways! 

Freedom  from  any  unpleasant  cigaretty  after¬ 
taste  or  unpleasant  cigaretty  odor  makes  Camels 
particularly  desirable  to  the  most  fastidious 
smokers.  And,  you  smoke  Camels  as  liberally  as 
meets  your  own  wishes,  for  they  never  tire  your 
taste !  You  are  always  keen  for  the  cigarette 
satisfaction  that  makes  Camels  so  attractive. 


Compare  Camels  with  any  cigarette  in 
the  world  at  any  price! 

R.  J.REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY.  Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 


Camels  are  e old  everywhere  in  sclett • 
tifically  sealed  packages  of  20  cigarettes 
or  ten  packages  ( 200  cigarettes )  in  a 
glas  sine-paper-covered  carton.  We 
strongly  recommend  this  carton  for  the 
home  or  office  supply  or  when  you  travel 
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6800 

PEOPLE 


Make  nothing  hut 
National  Cash  ^e^siecs 


THEY  work  with  the  best  materials  that  we  can  buy. 

They  are  well  organized.  They  are  carefully  trained. 
Their  working  conditions  are  good. 

They  are  making  a  machine  that  is  the  result  of  35  years 
of  study.  Into  this  machine  we  have  put  thousands  of 
suggestions  from  merchants  all  over  the  world. 


These  6,800  workmen  are  doing  their  work  so  well  that 
we  are  making  and  selling  more  than  325  registers  a  day. 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company 
Dayton,  Ohio 


Offices  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  world 
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IVORY  SOAP. 


.  99sro$ 


PURE 


Factories  at  Ivorydale,  O.;  Port  Ivory,  N.  Y.;  Kansas  City,  Kans.;  Hamilton,  Canada 


Let 

the  boy 

bathe 

himself 


rPS  surprising  how  much  more  willingly  a  youngster  takes  his  bath 
when  you  give  him  a  cake  of  Ivory  Soap  and  let  him  go  ahead 
by  himself. 


Perhaps  it’s  because  Ivory  floats,  and  he  enjoys  chasing  the  soap  round 
the  tub.  Perhaps  it’s  because  Ivory  makes  such  a  thick,  bubbling — 
yet  easy-rinsing — lather  that  it  never  leaves  any  "high  water”  marks  for 
mother  to  scold  about.  Perhaps  it’s  because  Ivory  is  so  mild  that  it 
never  smarts  nor  irritates  his  skin,  no  matter  how  hard  he  rubs. 


Add  to  these  qualities  the  fact  that  Ivory  is  white,  as  a  skin  soap  should 
be.  Also  that  it  is  as  refined  and  dainty  a  soap  as  any  one  could  want — 
unscented,  but  faintly  fragrant  with  the  pleasing  natural  odor  of  its  high- 
grade  ingredients.  Ivory  certainly  offers  everything  to  make  everybody’s 
bath  a  pleasure. 
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My  Country 

By  Angelo  Patri 

T^j®  CAME  to  America  many,  many  years  ago.  I 
came  from  a  little  village  across  the  great  ocean. 
I  still  remember  the  streets  and  the  low  houses, 
and  the  fountains  in  the  village  square — the  hill 
outside  the  village,  and  the  brook  and  the  mill — 
the  women  washing  clothes  on  the  flat  rocks,  worn 
flat  by  much  washing — the  children  now  in,  now  out  of  the  water 
—laughing  and  splashing.  I  see  faintly,  very  faintly  the 
monastery  at  the  end  of  the  road  and  marching  out  the  long- 
cloaked*  hooded  friar  with  sandals  on  his  bare  feet. 

I  remember  the  steamer  and  the  ocean — water,  wind,  and 
waves  for  days  and  days  and  days — the  new  country — how 
strange  and  cold  and  far  away  it  seemed ! 

I  remember  playing  about  the  streets  for  a  while,  with  noth¬ 
ing  to  do,  and  then  I  found  my  way  to  school,  an  American 
school.  That  was  where  my  life  in  the  new  country  began.  I 
sat  and  listened  and  tried  to  learn — my  teachers  said  I  should. 
I  heard  the  teachers  talk  of  America,  of  Columbus,  of  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence,  of  Patrick  Henry,  of  Marquette,  but 
mostly  I  heard  of  Washington  and  Lincoln. 

I  thought  of  Washington,  not  as  he  was  at  Mount  Vernon,  but 
as  he  was  at  Valley  Forge,  in  his  hut  with  the  ragged  soldiers 
of  the  war. 

I  thought  of  Lincoln  as  a  boy  in  his  log  cabin,  studving 
by  the  light  of  the  fire. 

I  said  to  myself,  these  are  Americans,  and  in  my  imaginings 
I  felt  that  all  Americans  were  like  them. 

I  said  to  myself,  I  must  hurry  and  be  a  man.  I  too  want  to 
belong;  I  want  to  feel  the  strength  and  the  great  love  of  the 
children  of  Washington  and  Lincoln. 

And  it  happened  to  me  as  it  did  to  thousands  of  foreign-born 
children  that  after  many  years,  I  graduated  from  an  American 
school  and  then  from  an  American  college,  and  I  became  a 
teacher;  an  American  teacher  in  an  American  Public  School. 
I  belonged  I  felt  the  strength  of  children  about  me — thousands 
of  children — I  was  proud  to  be  among  them.  I  have  been  a 
teacher  a  score  of  years;  I  have  met  people  from  far  and  wide — 
from  Asia  and  Africa,  from  South  America  and  Europe,  from 
Canada  and  from  Mexico.  They  come  searching  the  spirit 
that  has  made  America  grow.  They  smile  and  say,  “There  is 
something  here  in  the  life  of  your  children  that  makes  one  think 
of  Washington,  of  Lincoln.’’  And  mv  heart  throbs!  “My 
Country,  ’Tis  of  Thee,  of  Thee,  I  sing.” 
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And  so  they  came  to  the  Moonlight  School.  They 
came  singly  or  hurrying  in  groups ;  they  came  swing¬ 
ing  their  lanterns;  they  came  walking  for  miles; 
they  came  bent  with  age  and  leaning  on  canes. 


ARE  YOU  TOO  OLD 
TO  LEARN? 

By  H  ortense  Flexner 


Glory  to  God,  i 

don’t  never  have  to 
make  my  mark  no 
more!”  The  moun¬ 
taineer  who  spoke,  a  gaunt, 
middle-aged  man,  was  sit¬ 
ting  at  a  child’s  desk  in  a 
roughly  built  schoolhouse  in 
Rowan  County,  Kentucky, 
staring  at  the  first  copy  of  his  name  that 
he  had  ever  written.  He  spoke  to  him¬ 
self  in  a  tone  of  relief  and  pride.  The 
teacher  who  was  passing  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  mountain  character  to 
act  as  if  she  had  heard.  After  a  moment 
the  mountaineer  bent  to  his  copy  again, 
and  continued  to  write  his  name  over 
and  over. 

The  “making  of  the  mark”  has  been  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  illiterate  moun¬ 
tain  people.  These  slow-moving,  silent 
men,  living  “away  in  the  hills”  are  a 
proud,  lonely  race,  asking  favors  of  no¬ 
body,  relying  on  their  own  strength  to 
live.  To  be  helpless  in  any  respect  is 
more  than  bitter  to  them,  but  to  seek 
help  is  out  of  their  nature.  Perhaps 
there  is  one  reason  why  they  are  as  they 
are.  In  any  event,  they  have  been  hu¬ 
miliated  too  often  by  having  to  “make 
their  mark”  in  public.  At  the  polls,  in 
the  bank,  where  any  business  is  trans¬ 
acted,  the  man  who  cannot  write  has 
been  forced  to  ask  help,  to  make  his 
cross  with  unaccustomed  fingers,  beneath 
the  letters  that  he  could  not  read.  The 
sting  of  this  has  gone  deep  into  his  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  has  made  him  hate  his 
ignorance.  The  powerful  mountaineer 
who  bent  over  his  desk,  and  thanked 
his  God  that  he  had  at  last  written  his 
name,  was  grateful  for  more  than 
mere  “lamin’.”  In  the  uneven  let¬ 
ters  that  he  had  formed,  he  saw,  as 
thousands  of  illiterate  men  and 
women  have  seen  since  then,  the 
escape  from  an  old  stigma,  a  fuller 
measure  of  self-respect. 

The  moonlight  schools  have 
recognized  for  the  first  time  the 
passion  of  the  illiterate  mountain 
people  to  learn.  These  schools, 
which  are  in  fact  night  schools  open 
to  all  persons  above  eighteen  years 
of  age,  have  in  their  brief  existence 
upset  a  number  of  educational 
theories,  but  they  have  also  taught 
one  hundred  thousand  men  and 
women,  ranging  in  years  from 


The  Moonlight  Schools  of  Kentucky 
furnish  stories  of  achievement  in 


learning  which 
ideas  of  your 


may  give  you  new 
own  possibilities. 


eighteen  to  eighty-seven,  to  read  and 
write,  as  well  as  to  do  other  important 
things  to  improve  and  give  zest  to  their 
way  of  living. 

The  name  “Moonlight  Schools”  has 
been  a  powerful  factor  in  their  develop¬ 
ment,  for  the  combined  words  have 
made  a  picture,  and  thrown  something 
of  mystery  and  poetry  about  the  one- 
story  log  building  to  which  the  elderly 
pupils  come  in  order  “to  learn  to  read 
their  Bible  before  they  die.”  Yet  the 
moon  has  been  from  the  beginning  a 
practical  necessity  to  the  success  of  the 
undertaking,  because  the  moonlight  has 
been  the  only  means  of  making  the 
mountain  roads  passable  in  the  darkness. 
A  mountain  road  is  at  best  a  road  by 
courtesy.  It  is  deep  with  ruts,  narrow 
and  rocky,  it  winds  through  woods  and 
lets  the  “crick”  rufi  over  it;  it  stops 
suddenly  and  begins  on  a  different  level 
and  always  it  is  either  going  sharply  up 
or  sharply  down.  But  it  is  better  than 
the  “crick”  beds,  which  in  some  places 
are  the  only  roads  that  have  cut  their 
way  back  into  the  big  hills,  and  so  must 
be  followed  to  the  schoolhouse. 

A  night  school  approached  by  a  dry 
creek  bed  or  mountain  road  had  to  wait 
for  the  moon.  It  had  to  wait,  further¬ 
more,  for  the  midsummer  moon  when 
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HTHINK  OF  a  school  in 
which  the  oldest  pupil  is 
87.  Imagine  learning  your 
alphabet  from  the  letters  on 
a  freight  car  so  you  may 
read  your  Bible.  Did  you 
know  there  are  postmasters, 
school  committeemen  and 
ministers  in  the  United  States 
who  can’t  read  or  write? 
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the  air  was  warm,  and  when 
the  busy  mountain  people 
could  spare  time,  just  be¬ 
fore  harvest,  to  attend  its 
sessions.  The  term  lasts 
only  twenty-four  evenings, 
and  it  begins  as  a  rule  when 
the  August  moon  is  full.  In 
parts  of  the  State  where  the 
crops  are  harvested  later,  the  classes  be¬ 
gin  later. 

There  was  one  more  reason,  during 
the  first  years,  why  the  schools  depended 
on  the  moon  and  did  not  open  at  all  on 
rainy  nights.  This  was  because  it  was 
not  the  custom  of  the  mountain  folk  to 
go  out  after  sun-down.  In  a  number  of 
counties  there  have  been  feuds,  not  too 
long  ago,  and  the  stories  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  on  those  dark  trails  are  still  to  be 
heard.  The  mountaineer  preferred  day¬ 
time  for  his  venturing.  Now,  however, 
this  prejudice  has  disappeared,  and  only 
the  opening  week  is  regulated  by  moon¬ 
light.  The  students  come  “feeling  their 
way”  over  the  hills  on  the  dark  as  well 
as  on  the  white  nights,  crowding  every 
possible  moment  into  the  class-room. 

The  moonlight  schools  began,  it  is 
true,  in  Rowan  County  in  1911,  but  for  a 
year  before  that  they  had  been  running 
regularly  in  the  quick  and  very  con¬ 
structive  mind  of  a  slight,  black-eyed, 
black-haired  woman  who  happened  to 
be,  at  the  time,  superintendent  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  that  county.  Mrs.  Cora  Wil¬ 
son  Stewart  is  the  person  who  made  the 
moonlight  schools.  The  need  of  some¬ 
thing  interesting  and  new  in  the  lives  of 
these  shut-in  people  was  brought  to  her 
during  the  winter  of  1910  by  three  dis¬ 
tinct  incidents. 

“I  used  to  write  a  number  of 
letters  for  the  people  in  the  country 
and  often  they  would  bring  their 
letters,  with  the  seals  unbroken,  for 
me  to  read  These  were  usually 
from  absent  children  to  their  par¬ 
ents,  containing  simple  messages  of 
their  life  and  work  in  the  city. 
While  I  read,  the  man  or  woman 
would  watch  every  movement  of 
my  lips,  and  when  I  had  finished  he 
or  she  would  draw  a  long  breath, 
take  the  letter,  look  at  it  almost 
hungrily,  and  go.  Sometimes  I 
would  write  a  reply,  every  word 
carefully  and  slowly  uttered,  while 
the  eyes  were  always  on  my  mov- 
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Steady-eyed  men  and  women  came 
to  school  to  make  up  a  deficiency 

ing  pen.  There  used  to  come 
to  my  office  an  old,  tired 
woman,  whose  youngest 
daughter  had  gone  to  Chicago. 

I  had  often  read  the  letters 
from  this  young  girl  to  her 
mother,  who  thought  nothing 
of  walking  seven  miles  over  the 
hill  to  have  a  letter  interpreted 
and  answered.  Sometimes  she 
would  take  it  to  a  neighbor,  but 
as  a  rule  she  came  to  me.  Once, 
after  she  had  been  away  for 
six  weeks,  longer  by  far  than 
was  usual  with  her,  she  came 
in  fondling  a  letter  and  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  the  seal  was  broken. 

I  anticipated  her  mission  and 
said,  ‘A  letter  from  your 
daughter — shall  I  read  and  an¬ 
swer  it  for  you?’  She  straight¬ 
ened  up  with  dignity,  and  re¬ 
plied,  ‘I  kin  read  it  fer  myself. 

I’ve  lamed  to  read  and  write.’ 

I  questioned  her  and  she  said. 
‘Sometimes  I  couldn't  git  here 
to  see  you,  and  the  neighbors 
would  be  away  from  home,  or  the  cricks 
would  be  up  and  I  couldn’t  get  a  letter 
read  and  answered  for  three  or  four 
days;  anyway  it  jest  seemed  like  there 
was  a  wall  twixt  Jane  and  me  all  the 
time,  and  I  wanted  to  read  with  my 
own  eyes  what  she  had  writ  with  her 
own  hand.  So  I  went  up  to  the  store 
and  bought  a  speller;  and  I  sot  up  at 
night  until  midnight  and  sometimes  till 
daylight — and  I  lamed  to  read  and 
write.’  ” 

Mrs.  Stewart  verified  the  statement, 


and  heard  the  letter  haltingly  but  truly 
read.  The  second  incident  occurred 
shortly  after. 

‘‘There  came  into  my  office  one  morn¬ 
ing  a  middle-aged  man,  stalwart  and  in¬ 
telligent  in  appearance,  a  man  whc 
might  have  been  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer. 
While  he  was  waiting  for  me,  I  gave 
him  two  books  to  glance  through.  He 
turned  the  leaves  hurriedly,  like  a  little 
child,  turned  the  books  over  and  over, 
looked  at  their  backs,  and  laid  them 
down  with  a  sigh.  Knowing  the  scarcity 


A  letter  written  by  a  nuin  thirty- 
two  years  old — after  five  nights  work 

of  interesting  reading  matter 
through  the  county,  I  offered  to 
lend  them  to  him.  He  shook 
his  head  in  the  slow,  mountain 
way  and  said,  ‘No,  I  cannot 
read  or  write — I’d  give  twenty 
years  of  my  life  if  I  could.’  ” 
Not  long  afterwards,  Mrs. 
Stewart  was  attending  an  en¬ 
tertainment  in  a  rural  district 
school.  One  of  the  boys  on 
the  programme,  a  lad  of  about 
eighteen,  sang  a  beautiful  bal¬ 
lad,  partly  borrowed  from  his 
English  ancestors  but  chiefly 
his  own.  Mrs.  Stewart  was 
charmed  with  it,  and  asked  him 
to  write  it  down  for  her.  The 
boy’s  face  clouded  and  he 
answered,  “I  would,  if  I  could 
write,  but  I  can’t.  Why,  I’ve 
thought  of  a  hundred  better  ’n 
that,  but  I  fergit  ’em  ’fore  any¬ 
body  comes  along  to  set  ’em 
down.” 

These  three  incidents,  im¬ 
plying  so  much  more  than  the 
need  of  three  individuals,  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  moonlight  schools. 
Mrs.  Stewart  did  not  at  the  time  see 
them  as  they  are  today,  flourishing  in 
New  Mexico,  California,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Oklahoma,  wherever  in  fact  there  is 
illiteracy,  among  her  own  race  or  among 
immigrant  races. 

‘‘The  work  opened  out  before  me  step 
by  step,”  she  said.  “If  I  had  known  or 
foreseen  the  road  ahead,  a  typical  moun¬ 
tain  road,  I  doubt  if  I  should  have  had 
the  courage  to  try.  As  it  was,  with  the 
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foads  to  travel,  hills  to  climb,  streams  without  bridges  to  cross, 
children  to  lead  and  smaller  ones  to  carry,  but  they  came — 1,200  strong! 


ungrudging  help  of  the  noble  county 
teachers,  with  the  support  of  the  State, 
and  finally  the  country,  we  have  helped, 
I  believe,  to  break  down  the  wall  which 
holds  the  mountain  people  away  from 
the  wholesome  touch  of  the  outside 
world.” 

A  meeting  of  county  teachers  was 
called  and  before  it  Mrs.  Stewart  put 
her  plan.  With  one  voice  the  teachers 
volunteered  to  conduct  moonlight  schools 
without  pay,  and  they  have  done  so  up 
to  the  present  time,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so.  It  was  at  this  meeting  that  one 
of  the  teachers  told  a  story  of  an  old 
man  living  in  Leslie  County  (one  of  the 
poorest  in  the  State)  typifying  the  utter 
monotony  of  the  lives  of  the  aged  in 
these  isolated  districts. 

“I  was  riding  along,”  said  a  teacher, 
“and  I  saw  an  old  man,  who  must  have 
been  eighty,  out  in  the  field  cutting 
down  his  corn,  although  it  was  green. 
I  stopped  my  horse  and  asked  him  if  he 
were  not  cutting  the  corn  too  early.  He 
looked  up  at  me  with  the  peculiar,  va¬ 
cant  expression  of  people  who  bring 
their  thoughts  slowly  back.  ‘Yes,’  he 
said,  ‘I  reckon  it  is  too  early,  but  the 
old  woman’s  gone  fer  the  day,  and  I 
thought  I’d  come  down  and  cut  corn  fer 
a  spell.’  ” 

.It  had  been  so  lonely  that  the  moun¬ 
taineer  had  to  do  something,  even  if  he 
succeeded  in  ruining  the  one  crop  he  had 
planted. 

Having  won  the  co-operation  of  the 
teachers,  Mrs.  Stewart  organized  a  can¬ 
vass  of  the  county,  each  teacher  visiting 
the  homes  in  her  district  and  urging  the 


uneducated,  as  well  as  the  educated,  to 
come  to  the  new  night  classes.  This 
campaigning  was  most  difficult,  for  the 
teacher  had  to  use  the  greatest  tact,  in 
order  not  to  wound  the  pride  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  students.  She  could  not  rap  at  the 
door  and  casually  invite  the  steady-eyed 
men  and  women,  who  welcomed  her  as 
a  visitor,  to  come  to  the  school  in  order 
to  make  up  a  deficiency  of  which  they 
were  ashamed.  The  matter  had  to  be 
delicately  handled.  Frequently  the  teach¬ 
er  sat  her  visit  out,  and  only  mentioned 
the  new  educational  opportunity  in  go¬ 
ing  away,  as  a  bit  of  news  applying  in  no 
way  to  her  hosts,  but  interesting  to  them 
as  something  that  was  being  done  for 
others.  Then  the  illiterate  mountain 
people,  who,  however,  proud  though 
they  may  be  are  never  falsely  proud, 
would  admit  that  they  themselves  could 
not  read,  adding  that  they  would  also 
like  to  come  to  the  school. 

.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  teacher  that  the  mother  or 
father  of  the  family  come  with  the  chil¬ 
dren,  would  be  met  by  the  hopeless  and 
regretful  reply,  “I  can’t  come,  I'm  too 
old  to  lam.”  Then  the  teacher  would 
sit  down  again  and  try  to  persuade  her 
listener  that  this  idea  was  untrue,  em¬ 
phasizing  the  fact  that  the  moonlight 
schools  were  being  opened  chiefly  for 
those  very  people  who  were  “too  old  to 
lam.” 

,  On  September  4,  1911,  Labor  Day, 
toe.  teachers  made  a  final  canvass  of 
their,  districts.  At  a  preliminary  meet¬ 
ing,  it  had  been  estimated  that  perhaps 
150  people  would  come,  three  at  the 


most  to  each  of  the  fifty  schools  on  the 
first  night.  Mrs.  Stewart  confesses  that 
as  it  began  to  grow  dark  the  number 
hoped  for  early  in  the  morning  seemed 
far  too  large.  She  knew  how  many  good 
reasons  the  people  had  for  not  coming. 
She  knew  that  they  were  tired,  that  they 
had  worked  all  day  ploughing  rocky, 
hill-side  fields,  logging  or  mining.  She 
knew  that  they  had  rugged  roads  to 
travel,  high  hills  to  climb,  streams  with¬ 
out  bridges  to  cross,  children  to  lead  by 
the  hand  and  smaller  ones  to  carry. 

“But  they  were  not  seeking  excuses,” 
continued  Mrs.  Stewart,  “they  were 
seeking  knowledge.  And  so,  they  came! 
They  came  singly  or  hurrying  in  groups, 
they  came,  swinging  their  lanterns,  walk¬ 
ing  for  miles,  or  riding  on  mule-back; 
they  came  bent  with  age  and  leaning  on 
canes;  they  came  1200  strong.” 

Of  the  students  who  attended  the  first 
session  of  the  moonlight  schools,  the 
oldest  man  who  learned  to  read  and 
write  was  Uncle  Martin  Sloan,  aged 
eighty-seven.  After  Uncle  Martin  had 
learned,  he  walked  fourteen  miles  one 
day  to  the  county  seat  and  called  on 
Mrs.  Stewart.  “I’m  glad  I  lamed,”  said 
Uncle  Martin.  “But  I  don’t  know 
whether  I  can  do  much  readin’,  ’cause 
my  eyes  are  mighty  bad.  But  I’ll  tell 
you  what  I  am  goin’  to  do.  I’m  goin’ 
to  walk  the  district  every  year  before 
school  begins,  and  tell  everybody  to 
come  and  to  send  their  children  and 
grand-children.” 

As  Uncle  Martin  had  nearly  twenty 
of  the  latter,  his  influence  in  the  district 
was  powerfully  felt.  To  the  classroom 
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Are  You  Too  Old  to  Learn  ? 

during  the  first  months  there  came  also  not  be  interested  in  the  ordinary  primer 


one  man  of  middle  age  who  walked  sev¬ 
en  miles  from  home  and  seven  miles 
back,  not  missing  a  single  evening.  An¬ 
other  student  was  Aunt  Patience  Luns¬ 
ford,  more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  later 
the  winner  of  a  prize  for  the  rapidity 
with  which  she  learned  to  read  and 
write.  Aunt  Patience  had  twelve  chil¬ 
dren  living  in  twelve  different  States, 
and  she  said  that  after  she  had  ‘‘larned, 
it  kept  me  mighty  busy  writin’  to  'em  ” 
But  the  problem  of  the  moonlight 
schools  was  a  larger  one  than  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  reading  and  writing,  although 
even  for  this  there  were  no  funds  nor 
books.  Mrs.  Stewart  solved  the  text¬ 
book  difficulty  by  using  the  district 
newspaper,  re-written  in  simple  form,  as 
a  basis  for  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic 
and  economic  drills.  This  use  of  the  lo¬ 
cal  news  was  most  welcome  to  the 
mountain  students,  who  are  always  keen¬ 
ly  interested  in  what  is  happening 
around  them.  In  certain  of  the  more 
isolated  counties,  the  local  news  is  the 
only  news,  and  the 
world  is  hardly  larger 
than  the  horizon. 

Teachers  in  these  dis¬ 
tricts,  asking  their 
pupils  to  name  the 
President  of  the 
United  States  have 
been  given  in  reply 
the  name  of  some 
prominent  man  in  the 
community.  Similarly 
these  far  away  people 
have  thought  that  the 
Governor  of  the  State 
some  especially 


or  reader,  dealing  with  objects  unfa¬ 
miliar  to  them.  They  were  ashamed, 
furthermore,  to  use  the  books  that  the 
tiny  children  used.  So  Mrs.  Stewart 
began  work  on  the  first  Country  Life 
Reader.  Later,  when  her  students  were 
ready  for  them,  the  second  and  third 
books  of  the  series  were  completed. 

These  text-books  contain  more  than 
reading  or  spelling  lessons.  From  first 
to  last  Mrs.  Stewart  has  been  guided  by 
the  interests  and  needs  of  her  pupils, 
by  their  environment,  by  their  mental 
horizon.  In  a  certain  respect  the  text¬ 
books  are  a  kindly  but  searching  criti¬ 
cism  of  mountain  life.  Taking  a  well- 
known  object  such  as  a  wagon,  the  les¬ 
son  will  point  out  that  the  wagon  is  in 
bad  condition.  It  is  in  bad  condition, 
because  it  has  been  used  on  bad  roads, 


write  certain  words,  but  he  is  learning 
why  it  is  that  his  own  wagon  is  in  con¬ 
stant  need  of  repair.  Similarly,  there 
are  lessons  on  cattle-feeding,  on  bridges 
and  roads,  on  the  rotation  of  crops,  on 
keeping  one’s  money  in  bank,  on  ven¬ 
tilation,  sanitation,  on  voting  and  on 
cooking.  The  right  and  wrong  ways 
(and  the  mountain  people  have  so  often 
lapsed  into  the  wrong  ways)  of  doing 
the  things  of  every-day  are  pointed  out, 
and  the  mountaineer  is  told  how  to 
help  himself. 

In  the  first  book  the  lessons  are  very 
simple,  but  the  treatment  is  such  as 
will  catch  and  hold  the  attention  of 
grown-up  pupils.  There  is,  for  instance, 
instead  of  the  usual  primer  interroga¬ 
tion  about  the  cat  and  the  rat,  a  lesson 
which  follows:  “I  can  read.  I  can 
read  a  book.  I  can  read  a  Bible.”  That 


TO  ALL  OF  US 


IS 

prosperous  neighbor 

It  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  the 
newspaper  should  be 
interesting  to  all 
pupils,  and  they  were 
never  tired  of  work¬ 
ing  problems  based  on 
local  events.  If  John 
Hobbs  had  traded  his 
red  heifer  for  tobacco, 
if  Thomas  York  had 
sold  part  of  his  field 
to  a  newcomer,  the 
entire  class  would 
work  out  the  gain  and 
loss  of  those  con¬ 
cerned.  Mrs.  Stew¬ 
art  adds  that  occa¬ 
sionally  men  would 
make  a  trade  in  order 
to  bring  a  new  prob¬ 
lem  to  the  school¬ 
room,  and  would  even 
sell  for  the  same 
reason  an  object  it 
might  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  to  keep. 

But  the  news-bul¬ 
letin  text-books  were 
difficult  for  the  teach¬ 
ers,  and  it  was  clear 
that  a  special  series 
of  books  would  have 
to  be  prepared.  The 
earnest  men  and 
women  who  came  to 
these  schools  would 


has  not  been  kept  under  shelter  or  is  something  to  stir  the  elderly  students 
cleaned.  There  are,  naturally,  many  looking  for  the  first  time  at  printed  let- 
wagons  in  the  mountains  in  bad  condi-  ters.  The  lessons  on  roads  is  also  sig- 
tion  for  these  very  reasons.  The  stu-  nificant.  “See  this  bad  road.  It  will  waste 
dent  is  learning  not  only  to  read  and  my  time.  It  will  hurt  my  team.  It  will 

hurt  my  wagon.  The 
bad  road  is  my  foe. 
I  will  work  for  a 
good  road. 

The  second  book 
gives  more  detailed 
information  on  the 
subjects  introduced  in 
the  first.  The  third 
volume  of  the  series 
is  a  collection  of  pas¬ 
sages  from  great  au¬ 
thors,  describing  the 
beauty  of  the  country, 
so  often  unnoticed  by 
those  who  have  al¬ 
ways  known  it.  The 
illustrations  are  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  the  effort 
is  made  to  stimulate 
the  student  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  reading 
alone. 

While  the  books 
were  being  prepared, 
however,  the  moon¬ 
light  schools  were 
growing  constantly. 
During  the  first  term, 
300  pupils  learned  to 
read  and  write,  and 
many  records  of  re¬ 
markable  development 
were  made.  The 
schoolhouse  became  a 
social  center.  Friction 
and  factional  feeling 
melted  away.  In  one 
or  two  class-rooms, 
where  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  “feud  fam¬ 
ilies”  met,  there  was 
at  first  a  certain  re¬ 
straint,  which  was 
gradually  lost  in  the 
progress  of  common 
interests. 

The  second  year 
1600  pupils  were  en¬ 
rolled,  and  350  more 
men  and  women  were 
taught  to  read  and 
(< Continued  on 
page  62) 


AMERICA  was  born  in  the  schoolhouse.  Out  of  the 
school  came  the  spirit  that  keeps  and  makes  America 
}'oung — vigorous — true — unspoiled  by  wealth,  by  pow’er. 

Years  ago  a  little  band  of  people  landed  on  the  shores  of 
America,  three  thousand  miles  from  home.  They  came  that 
they  might  found  a  new  land  in  freedom.  They  had  a  new 
idea  of  the  rights  of  man. 

Then  a  group  came  from  Holland.  One  came  from 
France.  By  and  by  there  was  a  long  line  of  settlements 
along  the  Atlantic  coast.  They  were  all  founded  on  this  new 
idea,  the  right  of  people  to  govern  themselves.  Then  more 
and  more  people  came,  until  there  were  people  from  every 
land  in  the  world,  and  America  was  a  land  that  stretched 
from  ocean  to  ocean  and  held  a  hundred  million  people. 

And  in  every  town  as  it  started  the  people  built  a  school- 
house  and  all  the  children  went  to  school.  The  children 
studied  the  rights  of  man,  along  with  their  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic,  saluted  the  flag  and  pledged  allegiance  to 
the  United  States  of  America  and  what  it  stood  for— 
“Liberty  and  Justice  for  all.” 

“The  school  follows  the  flag,”  the  people  said,  and  they 
built  great  universities  of  steel  and  stone  in  the  great  cities. 
On  the  top  of  each  university  there  was  an  American  flag. 
They  built  frame  schoolhouses  in  the  remotest  corners  of 
the  forest,  and  on  the  top  of  each  schoolhouse  there  was  an 
American  flag. 

And  every  man  woman  and  child  in  America  w*as  trained 
to  the  idea,  “Liberty  and  Justice  for  all.” 

When  the  great  war  came  America  went  in — every  man, 
woman  and  child  went  in.  We  couldn’t  do  anything  else. 
We  were  Americans.  We  were  trained  in  American  schools. 
When  we  saw  the  old  idea  that  “might  makes  right,” 
threatening  the  world  we  rose  and  stood  as  one — “Liberty 
and  Justice  for  all.” 

The  wrar  over,  the  people  turned  back  for  the  job  of 
peace — the  soldiers — the  nurses  came  home.  The  men  and 
women  came  out  oLthe  factories.  The  thing  that  they  had 
left  home  and  friends  for,  the  thing  that  they  had  worked 
and  prayed  for,  the  thing  they  had  learned  as  children  in 
the  log  schools  and  in  the  great  universities  was  still  true — 
“Liberty  and  Justice  for  all.”  A.  P 
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"Some  of  the  eleven  billion  breaths  of  fresh  air  that  gur¬ 
gle  to  the  depths  of  young  American  lungs  annually” 

HOW  ONE  CHILD  BROUGHT  HEALTH 
AND  HAPPINESS  TO  MILLIONS 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was, 
there  still  is,  an  American 
mother;  and  there  was  moth¬ 
er’s  little  darling,  Millie, 
who  also  still  is;  and  Millie’s  teach¬ 
er,  who  had  learned  the  good  idea 
that  her  little  pupils  should  daily 
have  the  news  hammered  into  them 
that  cleanliness,  internal  as  well  as  ex¬ 
ternal,  is  virtually  one  with  godli¬ 
ness. 

\\  herefore  one  day  last  December 
Millie’s  mother  wrote  the  following 
note  to  “Teacher”: 

Dear  Miss  Blank:— Please  I 
must  ask  you  not  to  learn  Millie  to 
drink  glasses  of  water  before  meals 
and  all  the  time  like  you  do.  If  she 
drinks  glasses  of  water  like  you  tell 
her  so  much  she  will  get  floating 
kidneys. 

“Amusing,  but  too  utterly  absurd 
to  be  true,”  laugh  the  fond  young 
parents  who,  “since  baby  came,” 


By  William  Austin  O’Brien 

Illustrated,  by  Maginel  Wright  Enright 


'Y’HIS  IS  the  story  of  a  child 
who  was  experimented  on 
by  his  parents.  What  they 
tried  to  do  was  to  solve  his 
problems  of  health  and  hap¬ 
piness.  They  did  it,  and  in¬ 
cidentally  carried  health  and 
happiness  to  millions  of 
other  little  Americans — not 
to  forget  children  in  places 
as  wide  apart  as  China, 
Corea,  France  and  Cuba. 


have  given  their  reading  moments 
solely  to  the  works  of  Holt,  Roger 
Dennett  and  Crozier  Griffith,  and 
therefore  are  at  least  some  steps  out 
of  the  sublime  ignorance  of  infantile 
hygiene  that  darkened  the  land  a 
generation  ago.  The  note  just 
quoted,  however,  was  written  quite 
in  good  faith  by  Millie’s  mother, 
and  it  differs  from  many  other 
notes  to  “Teacher”  at  hand  only  in 
that  it  is  amusing.  Most  of  them 
are  saddening. 

Always,  no  doubt,  we  shall  have 
the  parents  who  know  that  “it’s  a 
waste  of  time  to  brush  the  first  teeth; 
they  fall  out  anyway.”  In  the  land 
will  be,  until  kingdom  come,  the 
stubborn  parent  who,  having  attained 
that  sublimation  of  ignorance  which 
is  assertive,  is  sure  that  “we  never 
did  these  health  things  when  we 
w^re  at  school  and  we  were  much 
stronger  than  the  children  nowa¬ 
days.”  The  wonder  of  it  all,  which 
quite  escapes  such  parents,  is  that  the 
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“They  have  made  even  small  boys  wash  their  faces, 
actually  to  ‘wash  behind  their  ears' — and  to  like  it!” 


nowadays  children  have  as  much  vitality 
as  they  show,  what  with  vicious  living 
conditions  in  the  immigrant  sections  of 
our  cities  and  a  lazy  and  atrocious  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  proper  housing  and  feeding 
of  children  among  the  jolly  old  Sons 
and  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Frying  Pan,  whose  babies  cut 
their  teeth  on  fried  meats,  doughnuts 
and  apple  pie. 

The  American  haound  dawg,  and  hu¬ 
mans  the  world  over,  have  one  thing  in 
common:  they  must,  from  the  sanitary 
and  hygienic  viewpoint,  be  housebroken 
when  pups.  And  when  someone  has  de¬ 
vised  a  scheme  to  take  the  human  pup  in 
hand  and.  within  a  few  days,  hours, 
teach  it  not  only  to  be  bodily  decent 
but  to  like  it,  then  that  great  benefactor 
of  Young  America  gratefully  and  publicly 
should  be  thrust  into  print. 

A  little  lad  living  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
indirectly  is  responsible  for  the  pleasant 
happenings  and  metamorphoses  about  to 
be  told  of  here.  His  wise  father,  aided  by 
the  boy's  mother,  directly  is  responsible. 
Just  as  certainly  as  if  these  Yonkers  par¬ 
ents  personally  had  reached  forth  to  per¬ 
form  the  acts,  just  so  surely  have  they 
raised  forever  millions  of  bedroom  win¬ 
dows — literally  millions,  as  you  shall  see; 
they  have  distributed  other  millions  of 
tooth-brushes.  Daily  they  are  changing 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  childish  “dispo¬ 
sitions”  from  irritable  grouchiness  to  glad¬ 
ness,  and  nightly  those  Yonkers  parents, 
through  their  Great  Idea,  are  tucking 
slightly  more  than  3,000,000  American 
children  into  bed  at  a  proper  hour  and 
therefore  compelling  them  to  stay  put  in 
bed  for  ten  hours  a  night.  They  are  caus¬ 
ing  at  the  very  least  30,000,000  “deep 
breaths  ”  to  be  inhaled  each  day,  or  ten  to 


each  little  soldier  in  their  great  army  of 
health —  and  it  is  rather  worth  while  for 
one  to  be  able  to  say  that  one  is  the  pro¬ 
pelling  force  back  of  almost  eleven  billion 
breaths  of  fresh  air  that  gurgle  to  the 
depths  of  young  American  lungs  annually 
■ — what? 

That  Yonkers  couple  have  taught  their 
splendid  army  of  little  ones  to  straighten 
3,000,000  backs  and  pairs  of  shoulders 
when  sitting  at  school  tasks  or  when  erect 
at  play,  to  wash  6,000,000  grimy  hands 
before  each  meal  three  times  a  day,  to 
keep  unclean  objects  out  of  their  mouths 
and  nostrils,  to  drink  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  water  and  absolutely  to  shun  tea  and 
coffee,  as  bad  for  children,  to  brush  their 
teeth  morning  and  night,  to  take  at  least 
one  “full  bath”  a  week,  and  to  be  helpful 
to  others.'  They  have  made  even  small 
boys  wash  their  faces,  actually  to  “wash 
behind  the  ears” — and  to  like  it!  As  an 
Oklahoma  teacher  put  it  recently,  “They 
have  taught  all  my  boys  that  they  have 
wrists.”  All  the  boys  in  the  school,  re¬ 
member,  and  in  Oklahoma!  They  have 
dramatized  the  tooth-brush.  There  are, 
unfortunately,  no  numerals  by  which  can 
be  shown  the  health  and  happiness  they 
have  diffused  from  ATonkers  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  United  States,  and  beyond, 
nor  is  it  possible  by  statistics  to  measure 
the  great  joy  which,  because  of  new  health 
and  happiness  and  obedience  in  the  chil¬ 
dren,  they  have  brought  to  countless 
thousands  of  mothers’  hearts. 

There  is  not  a  mother,  from  Somaliland 
to  Skaneateles,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  her  children  should  be  healthy,  and 
there  are  millions  of  mothers  in  the  world 
who  at  least  have  crude  notions,  even 
ideas,  about  the  things  the  child  should 
do  to  preserve  its  health ;  but  it  takes  a 


genius  of  child  hygiene  to  hit  upon  and 
make  practicable  a  plan  which  beguiles 
the  child  into  becoming  today  an  ardent 
champion  and  practitioner  of  health 
norms  that  yesterday  were  odious;  not 
only  to  beguile  the  child,  in  the  spirit  of 
play,  into  beginning  the  proper  practices 
but  to  keep  up  the  health  tasks  until  right 
living  has  become  a  habit. 

Probably  young  Mr.  Charles  M.  De- 
Forest,  “  Modern  Health  Crusader  Exec¬ 
utive  ”  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Asso¬ 
ciation,  will  be  tempted  to  see  his  lawyer 
regarding  possible  grounds  for  a  libel  suit 
if  he  is  called  a  genius  right  out  in  meet¬ 
ing.  Nevertheless  young  Charlie  DeFor- 
est  is  the  genius  who,  almost  in  a  day, 
devised  and  put  into  operation  a  health 
crusade  that  has  tuned  up  the  outsides 
and  innards  of  the  millions  of  future 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  and  First 
Ladies  of  the  Land  who  herein  are  con¬ 
sidered.  And  if  that  be  libelous,  let 
Charlie  DeForest  make  the  most  of  it. 

In  the  Yonkers  apartment  where  Char¬ 
lie  and  Mrs.  Charlie  live  there  is  also  a 
younger  DeForest,  given  name  Walter 
and,  when  the  “  Modern  Health  Crusade  ” 
idea  germinated,  aged  about  seven  years. 
Apartment  houses,  even  in  Yonkers,  have 
no  yard,  no  chickens,  no  grass  to  cut,  no 
wood-pile  to  wrestle  with,  nothing  provo¬ 
cative  of  the  health-giving  “chores" 
which  little  Walter  DeForest’s  father  had 
to  do  around  the  old  home,  far  from  the 
metropolitan  district,  a  generation  ago. 

Certainly  if  little  Walter  had  experi¬ 
enced  a  day  of  small  boy  chores  on  an 
American  farm,  he  would  have  greeted 
the  realization  of  a  choreless  Yonkers  with 
three  rousing  cheers.  Walter’s  parents, 
however,  grieved  as  they  considered  the 
cooped-in  life  of  their  little  lad,  who 
lacked  even  a  puppy  range  to  tumble 
about  in  outdoors.  Then,  during  an 
evening  of  hard  thinking,  Walter’s  father 
hit  upon  the  Great  Idea  and  immediately 
began  to  develop  it.  In  the  beginning 
the  Great  Idea  was  solely  for  the  benefit 
of  little  Walter,  but  almost  while  it  was 
a-borning  it  bolted  right  out  of  Yonkers 
and  galloped  gloriously  across  the  land, 
carrying  light  and  sweetness  on  its 
way. 

“  Health  chores  ”  is  the  phrase  that  best 
describes  the  DeForest  idea,  a  compact 
programme  which  in  its  bald,  compara¬ 
tively  uninteresting  phases  and  details 
includes  charts  and  rules  and  disciplin¬ 
arian  measures  which  Tommy  and  Bill 
might  spurn  as  darn  ole  guff  and  their 
sisters  as  simplee  turribul  if  Charlie  De¬ 
Forest,  always  on  the  lookout  for  trouble, 
had  not  beaten  them  to  it.  For,  as  the 
plan  was  quickly  and  skilfully  worked 
out  for  little  Walter  and  the  world  in 
general,  it  began  (and  here  is  where  genius 
jumped  forward  to  help)  to  take  unto 
itself  playfulness,  romance  —  plumed 
knights  and  lovely  ladies  on  a  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold  dotted  with  the  lilies  of  fair 
France,  glints  of  sunlight  on  shining 
armor,  pounding  hoofs  and  the  clash  of 
lances,  fluttering  flags  and  all  the  glories 
of  the  greatest  of  child  gifts,  imagination. 
Elementally  into  his  idea,  too,  \\  alter’s 
father  wove  the  spirit  of  competition, 
which  alone  causes  the  young  to  long  to 
be  older  and  almost  makes  the  grown-up 
young  again.  Even  play  may  at  times 
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grow  wearisome,  but  the  spirit  of  com¬ 
petition  lives  just  so  long  as  life  is  worth 
while.  Wherefore  Charlie  DeForest’s 
efforts  toward,  and  success  in,  achieving 
the  competitive  part  of  his  idea  and  com¬ 
petition’s  concomitant,  reward. 

The  listed  health  chores,  first  pinned  a 
bit  more  than  two  years  ago  on  the  door 
of  little  Walter’s  bedroom  as  a  visible 
reminder  of  the  right  things  to  do  each 
day,  and  now  to  be  seen  on  the  walls  of 
children’s  bedrooms  and  classrooms  all 
over  this  country  and  in  many  foreign 
lands,  are  the  obvious  things  a  child 
should  but  will  not  do  unless  the  doing 
thereof  is  made  attractive: 


STATEMENT  OF  CHORES 

1.  I  washed  my  hands  before  each 
meal  to-day. 

2.  I  washed  not  only  my  face  but  my 
ears  and  neck,  and  I  cleaned  my  finger¬ 
nails  to-day. 

3.  I  tried  to  keep  my  fingers,  pencils 
and  everything  that  might  be  unclean 
out  of  my  mouth  and  nose. 

4.  I  drank  a  glass  of  water  before 
each  meal  and  before  going  to  bed,  and 
drank  no  tea  nor  coffee  today. 

5.  I  brushed  my  teeth  thoroughly  in 
the  morning  and  in  the  evening  to-day. 

6.  I  took  ten  or  more  slow,  deep 
breaths  of  fresh  air  to-day. 

7.  I  played  outdoors  or  with  win¬ 
dows  open  more  than  thirty  minutes 
to-day. 

8.  I  was  in  bed  ten  hours  or  more 
last  night  and  kept  my  windows  open. 
(Children  of  thirteen  years  may  make 
this  “nine  hours,”  those  under  nine 
years  should  sleep  eleven  hours  at 
least.) 

9.  I  tried  to-day  to  sit  up  and  stand 
up  straight,  to  eat  slowly,  and  to  attend 
to  toilet  and  each  need  of  my  body  at 
its  regular  time. 

10.  I  tried  to-day  to  keep  neat  and 
cheerful  constantly,  and  to  be  helpful 
to  others. 

11.  I  took  a  full  bath  on  each  day  of 
the  week  that  is  checked  (X)  [on  the 
accompanying  score  card.] 

Total  number  of  chores  done  each 
day . 

When  Charlie  DeForest  had  concocted 
his  list  of  chores  naturally  he  began  to  be 
troubled  by  the  thought  that  although 
Young  America  is  quick  to  take  up  some¬ 
thing  new  a  youngster’s  fad  soon  fades. 
Then  he  remembered  that  while  he  was 
boss  salesman  of  the  Red  Cross  seals,  or 
“stamps,”  during  previous  Christmas 
seasons,  the  enthusiasm  of  youthful  sales 
agents,  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  and  school  children  in 
general,  had  been  wonderfully  fired  by 
thought  of  rewards  in  the  form  of  attract¬ 
ive  and  fascinating  buttons  and  pins.  So 
enamored  with  the  buttons  had  the  chil¬ 
dren  been  that  hundreds  had  written  to 
him,  following  the  holiday  seal  sale  of 
1916,  to  ask,  “What  can  we  do  to  get 
more  buttons  without  waiting  until  ne^ct 
Christmas?” 

Innate  in  every  child  is  the  hot  desire 
to  masquerade  as  a  grown-up  hero  of  his¬ 
tory.  Charlie  DeForest  went  to  his  book 
shelves  and  sat  up  half  a  night  poring 
over  articles  in  his  encyclopedia  headed 


“  The  most  difficult  chore  to  remember  is  to 
drink  a  glass  of  water  before  each  meal” 


“Chivalry,”  “Knighthood,”  “The  Cru¬ 
sades.”  From  his  study  he  brought  forth 
his  completed  idea  of  the  kind  of  awards 
that  were  to  go  to  the  health  chore  boys 
and  girls  (already  he  had  begun  to  plan 
for  all  America  as  well  as  for  his  Walter) 
for  work  well  done.  The  awards  and  re¬ 
wards  should  be  of  a  kind,  so  Charlie  de¬ 
cided,  which  not  only  would  appeal  to  the 
spirit  of  romance,  of  play  and  childish 
imagination,  but  also  be  a  system  of 
cumulative  prize-giving  that  would  save 
the  youngsters  from  cracking  under  the 
strain  before  the  habit  of  health  had  been 
formed. 

Hence  a  plan  whereby  each  child  de¬ 
sirous  of  enlisting  as  a  Modern  Health 
Crusader  was  first  to  receive  a  combina¬ 
tion  chore  card-score  card  on  which  a  100 
per  cent.  Crusader  could  list  seventy-two 
health  chores  a  week  for  a  perfect  score. 
Fifty-four  chores  a  week,  or  75  per  cent, 
of  the  perfect  score,  had  to  be  faithfully 
performed  before  the  first  step  toward 
knighthood  was  in  sight.  Then,  with 
this  knowledge  in  hand,  the  valiant  Cru- 
sader-to-be  encased  himself  in  theoretical 
but  imaginatively  polished  armor  and 
climbed  astride  his  equally  imaginary 
charger  and  thundered  toward  the  battle 
line,  clad,  in  the  case  of  a  little  lady 
“knight,”  in  imaginary  silks  and  laces 
and  cantering  on  a  supposed-to-be-white 
palfrey  to  the  scene  of  the  jousts. 

If  for  two  weeks  the  warrior  fought 
faithfully  to  rout  the  billion  of  germs  in 
the  night  air  of  his  bedroom  by  letting  in 
the  breezes  freely  through  open  windows, 
drowned  with  glasses  of  pure  water  the 
dragons  gnawing  at  his  liver  and  lights, 
came  from  the  Battle  of  the  Tooth-brush 
wearing  the  “white  smile”  of  victory, 
washed  away  the  earthworks  on  his 


fighting  hands  and  face  (and  no  fair  for¬ 
getting  behind  the  ears!) — if  for  two 
weeks  he  fought  and  won  at  least  75  per 
cent,  of  the  good  fight,  he  found  himself 
a  Modern  Health  Crusader  and  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  an  impressive  Certificate  of 
Enrollment. 

Not  only  that,  the  Crusader  was  now 
become  a  Page  in  Knighthood.  To  be¬ 
come  a  Page  in  Knighthood  is,  as  every 
ancient  knight  well  knew,  a  wondrous 
thing  in  itself,  of  course;  but  how  much 
more  glorious  is  the  honor  when  one  real¬ 
izes  that  it  is  also  a  step  in  the  progressive 
rise  during  the  succeeding  three  weeks,  or 
five  weeks  of  work  in  all,  to  the  high  sta¬ 
tion  of  Squire,  then  to  Knight  and  so  on 
and  on  upward  for  fifteen  weeks,  when 
• — believe  it  or  not! — one  reaches  the 
ecstatically  dizzy  heights  of  Knight 
Banneret. 

Sex  does  not  count;  one  may  be  a 
female  knight  in  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade  and  still  remain  every  inch  a 
perfect  lady.  To  go  to  bed  on  the  last 
night  of  the  fifteenth  week  just  plain 
Skinny  Shaner  or  Aggie  Jones  and  the 
next  day  to  arise  Sir  Francis  Xavier 
Shaner  or  Sir  Lady  Agonus  Morton  Jones ! 
Gosh  darn  it,  it’s  too  unbelievably  good 
to  be  true!  But  there,  on  one’s  heaving 
and  very  proud  little  bosom  are  the  glint¬ 
ing  emblems  to  prove  it:  the  white 
enamel  button,  ornate  with  red  and  blue, 
that  was  the  reward  when  one  became  a 
Squire  at  the  end  of  the  first,  and  there¬ 
fore  hardest,  part  of  the  battle;  the  shiny 
silvered  pin,  decorated  with  the  double 
barred  cross  of  the  Crusaders  in  red 
enamel,  which  one  received  when  achiev¬ 
ing  the  glories  of  knighthood,  and  the 
inch  high  pin  of  gold  and  crimson  enamel 
worn  only  by  Knights  Banneret.  To  tell 
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How  One  Child  Brought  Health  and  Happiness  to  Millions 


here  of  the  chart  scorings,  the  short 
health  talks  by  teachers,  the  checking  up 
of  the  reports,  the  classroom  competi¬ 
tions,  or  jousts,  in  which  classrooms, 
sometimes  whole  schools,  pitted  them¬ 
selves  against  an  equal  number  of  rivals 
in  high  scoring  contests — to  walk  off  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  to  tell  of  such 
details  here  would  be  anti-climatic. 

Charlie,  you  see,  was  beguiling  his  own 
and  all  the  other  little  Walters  and  their 
sisters  onward,  using  as  bait  romance, 
competition  and  the  trick  of  changing-  the 
insignia  of  honor  with  each  step  onward. 
And  now  one  knows  why,  in  less  than 
two  years  after  the  first  germ  of  the  idea 
saw  the  light  of  prosaic  Yonkers,  the  grand 
army  of  Modern  Health  Crusaders  num¬ 
bered  more  millions,  and  all  volunteers, 
than  that  army  which  the  United  States 
Government,  with  the  draft  law  to  help 
it,  could  raise  to  send  to  France  during 
the  identical  weeks  and  months  that 
Charlie  DeForest’s  health  army  was  in 
the  making. 

We  have  known  people — conscientious 
objectors — who  fought  against  the  idea  of 
being  forced  into  a  fighting  army.  The 
little  volunteers  in  the  fight  against  filth 
and  unhappiness  battled  all  over  forty- 
eight  States  for  a  place  in  the  fighting 
ranks  of  the  Crusaders.  All  of  them, 
before  they  got  far  in  their  little  big  cam¬ 
paign  against  ill  health  had  to  wage  war 
against  the  innate  carelessness  and  lack 
of  concentration  of  childhood,  often 
against  the  ignorance  of  parents,  and 
sometimes,  because  the  little  volunteers 
were  so  pitifully  poor,  they  had  to  fight 
even  to  get  the  meagre  equipment  neces¬ 
sary  to  success  at  the  battle  front  There 
are  authentic  cases  on  record  in  the  files 
of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association 
and  the  Junior  Branch  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  of  tenement  children  fashion¬ 
ing  manicuring  “  tools  ”  from  bits  of  wood, 
of  overcoming  the  lack  of  a  bathtub  in 
the  squalid  home  by  taking  the  “full  bath” 
in  an  old  oil  barrel,  which  the  child  had 
rolled  a  long  distance  and 
had  partly  filled  with 
water,  after  many  heart¬ 
breaking  trips  from  the 
backyard  pump  with  a 
brimming  bucket;  of  chil¬ 
dren  scrubbing  their  teeth 
with  a  bit  of  cloth  and 
dampened  salt  and  so 
coming  proudly  into  the 
classroom  wearing  the 
“white  smile,”  even 
though  tooth-brush  and 
tooth-powder  never  had 
been  known  in  the  child’s 
home. 

As  for  speed  and  en¬ 
durance,  the  NC-4  navy- 
plane  had  nothing  on  the 
Great  Idea  once  the 
health  crusade  began  to 
jump  from  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson  at  Yonkers 
to  far  corners  of  the 
country-,  of  the  earth. 

Little  Walter’s  father  had 
first  taken  Walter  as  an 
experiment,  a  specimen, 
and  the  experiment  im¬ 
mediately  was  successful. 

Instantly  little  Walter’s 


playmates  “caught”  health  crusading 
from  him.  It  jumped  in  a  day  to 
nearby  schools,  public,  parochial  and 
private.  Within  weeks  the  Great  Mother 
was  gathering  her  teachers  and  her 
boys  and  girls  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
about  her  and  telling  them  of  the 
wonders  and  the  glories  of  the  Great  Idea 
—also  getting  up  steam  in  her  printing 
press  boilers  to  send  forth  much  “litera¬ 
ture  ”  about  the  crusade.  And  from  that 
moment  a  paper  snow-storm  of  chore 
card-score  cards  and  pamphlets  began  to 
whiten  the  homes  and  classrooms,  and 
lives,  of  millions  of  little  Americans  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  in  forty- 
eight  States,  not  forgetting  children  in 
China,  Corea,  Canada,  France  and  Cuba. 
Within  a  short  time  the  idea  (the  Modern 
Health  Crusaders  do  not  consider  them¬ 
selves  an  organization  but  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  an  educational  idea)  had  spread 
so  far  from  the  neighborhood  of  Getty 
Square.  Yonkers,  that  authentic  reports 
began  to  come  in  from  State  tuberculosis 
associations,  State  Crusader  directors  and 
Junior  Red  Cross  chapters  showing  that 
there  were,  for  instance,  more  than  250.- 
000  little  modern  Crusaders  in  Minnesota 
on  the  north,  and  over  310,000  in  Texas 
on  the  south,  with  every  other  State  in 
the  Union  also  seething  with  volunteers. 
And  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  these 
figures  do  not  refer  merely  to  those  who 
had  “joined,”  but  to  an  enrollment  only 
of  the  millions  who  had  followed  the  pre¬ 
scribed  rules  faithfully  during  the  weeks 
of  work  necessary-  before  a  volunteer  so 
much  as  had  his  name  inscribed  on  the 
grandiose  Certificate  of  Membership. 

Those  little  Filipino  twins  who  were 
exhibited  in  a  Coney-  Island  “freak  show ’ 
last  summer  because,  like  Barnum’s  twins 
of  Siam,  they-  are  joined  inseparably-  at 
the  waist  with  a  “rope”  of  flesh,  learned 
the  health  chores  recently  at  a  school  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  to  which  they  had 
been  removed  from  Coney  Island  ex¬ 
ploitation  by  the  Children’s  Society,  and 


now  the  twins  are  on  their  way  to  the 
Philippines  teeming  with  health  chore- 
lore,  and  eager  to  spread  the  gospel  of  the 
Crusaders  among  their  little  cafe-au-lait 
skinned  playmates  in  the  Orient.  From 
New  Mexico  John  Tombs  tells  of  a  tiny 
Pueblo  Indian  boy  Crusader  who  let  light 
and  fresh  air  eternal  into  his  hovel  by  the 
simple  means  of  removing  the  entire  win¬ 
dow,  frame  and  all,  and  throwing  it  away. 
And  in  lieu  of  a  bathtub  another  Indian 
lad  on  record,  who  also  had  “caught” 
health  crusading  from  little  Walter  De- 
Forest  in  a  roundabout  way,  would  break 
the  ice  along  the  shore  of  a  river  near  his 
cabin  twice  a  week  and  wade  into  the  icy 
waters  in  order  to  receive  credit  marks 
for  not  one  but  two  “full  baths”  a  week. 

An  atom  of  opposition  to  the  idea  came 
at  first  from  a  few  old  foggy-brained 
fogies  among  school  teachers,  all  of  whom 
were  solidly-,  quite  solidly,  descended 
from  that  early-,  way  down  East  settler  in 
w-hose  honor  a  certain  little  tow-n  was 
named.  These  believed  that  if  their 
small  pupils  gave  from  fifteen  to  tw-enty 
minutes  of  school  time  a  day  to  the  clear¬ 
ing  out  of  their  brains,  fights,  fivers  and 
lungs,  the  pupils  actually  might  finish 
the  school  day  w-ithout  learning  what 
“bounds”  Timbuktu  on  the  north,  if  any-- 
thing,  or  what  happened  to  the  other 
seven-eighths  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  But 
even  “Teacher”  could  not  w-ithstand  the 
onrush  of  the  Big  Idea.  Down  went 
School  Princ’pal  Ezree  Littletow-n,  then 
Mith  Elithabeth  Littletow-n  and  all  the 
Littletown  ilk,  weakly  crying  quits  from 
somewhere  beneath  a  tangle  of  the  feet 
of  clear-ey-ed,  clean-brained  little  children 
■of  a  wiser  day-  and  generation.  And  even 
though  the  few-  fogies  who  objected  had 
held  out  in  refusing  to  admit  the  idea  into 
the  classrooms  in  which  they  “taught,” 
their  opposition  would  not  have  mattered 
greatly,  inasmuch  as  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade  idea  is  largely  a  matter  of  home, 
not  school,  w-ork 

When  it  is  on  record  that  a  child  who, 
through  no  fault  of  its 
own,  loses  some  sleep  and 
thereupon,  in  order  to 
gain  credit  for  the  ten- 
hour-in-bed  chore,  spends 
its  only  play  day  in  the 
week  in  bed,  then  one 
realizes  that  the  Big  Idea 
has  a  grip  capable  of 
tw-isting  the  everlasting 
daylights  out  of  any 
opposition  that  tries  to 
block  the  way.  Such  a 
case  w-as  recently-  report¬ 
ed  by-  a  Mrs.  Bow,  of 
Tavares,  Fla.,  through 
Miss  Katherine  Henricle, 
field  secretary-  of  the 
Florida  Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association: 

“One  little  six-y-ear-old 
girl  here  remained  in  bed 
all  day-  one  Saturday-  be¬ 
cause  her  mother  had 
taken  her  to  an  enter¬ 
tainment  on  Friday-  night 
and  had  kept  her  up  later 
(< Continued  on  page  64) 

“And  please,  ma’am, 
kin  1  sweep  up  ?” 
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A  GENERAL 
IN  THE 
MAKING 


By  Dorothy  Canfield 


‘"THE  Lieut.”  they  called 
A  Pershing  in  those  days 
at  the  University  of  Nebras¬ 
ka  when  he  was  Corps 
Commander  and  Law  Stu¬ 
dent,  when  he  had  to  do 
quick  changes  from  civilian 
clothes  to  military  togs.  And 

once  he  actually - Well,  let 

Dorothy  Canfield  tell  it.  And 
she’ll  show  you,  too,  just 
what  there  was  in  Pershing 
then  that  led  him  straight 
on  to  the  Chief  Com¬ 
mand  of  the  United  States 
Army  in  the  Great  War. 


MY  mother  and  I  arrived  from 
Paris  where  I  had  been  in 
school,  my  father  and  brother 
had  come  in  from  Kansas,  and 
!  the  young  army  officer — I  never  knew 
where  he  had  been  before  he  also  landed 
in  Lincoln,  except  that,  even  to  the  eyes 
of  a  little  girl  it  was  apparent  that  he 
had  come  from  somewhere  very  “differ¬ 
ent.”  Our  Lincoln  existence,  which  was 
destined  to  be  brief,  thus  began  at  the 
same  moment,  and  began  with  a  pyro¬ 
technic  display  of  energy.  .  .  .  Since  I 
am  writing  this  story,  I  insist  on  putting 
my  unimportant  twelve-year-old  efforts 
to  adjust  myself  after  French  life  to  an 
American  graded  school  in  the  same 
category,  although  hardly  on  the  same 
plane,  with  the  dynamic  vibrations  of 
my  father’s  activities  as  new  Chancellor 
of  the  State  University,  and  with  the  no 
less  electric  rapidity  with  which  the  new 
Lieutenant  Pershing  was  transforming 
the  university  battalion. 

All  State  universities,  as  you  know, 
have  been  obliged  from  the  beginning  by 
the  conditions  of  their  charters  to  main¬ 
tain  a  battalion  of  students,  trained  by 
a  regular  army  officer.  But  conditions 


in  a  charter  are  very  disembodied  ab¬ 
stractions,  which  sometimes  become  real¬ 
ities  and  sometimes  do  not.  At  the  time 
when  this  story  begins,  throughout  most 
of  the  western  state  universities,  the 
cadet  battalion  was  a  very  sorry  affair, 
out  of  favor  with  the  faculty,  which  de¬ 
plored  time  spent  on  anything  but  study, 
out  of  favor  with  the  growing  athletic 
interests,  which  used  every  device  to 
prevent  promising  athletes  from  wasting 
their  time  on  drills,  and  frowned  on  by 
the  general  opinion  of  the  community. 

The  rules  providing  that  every  student 
should  spend  so  many  hours  a  week  in 
military  drill  had  been  so  entirely  disre¬ 
garded  that  they  had  been  genuinely  for¬ 
gotten,  and  when  it  became  known  that 
the  new  lieutenant,  backed  up  by  the  new 
Chancellor,  intended  to  enforce  them, 
the  university  beehive  let  out  a  buzz  of 
angry  protest  that  could  be  heard  all  over 
the  state. 

The  new  lieutenant  was  single-handed 
in  his  enterprise  to  a  degree  which  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  to  you.  He  had 
the  moral  support  of  the  Chancellor,  but 
my  father  was  tremendously  occupied 
with  various  other  red  revolutions  of  his 


own,  and  had  little  time  to  give  more 
than  moral  support.  The  young  army 
officer  was  absolutely  alone  in  a  com¬ 
munity  which  had  no  comprehension  of 
his  aims,  no  friendship  for  them,  and 
considerably  less  than  no  interest  in 
them.  He  had  for  material  young  Amer¬ 
icans  accustomed  from  early  boyhood  to 
great  personal  independence,  who  had 
never  heard  of  such  phenomena  as  obe¬ 
dience  and  restraint,  and  who  were  con¬ 
stitutionally  disposed  to  violent  reaction 
from  anything  like  formal  discipline. 
They  were,  moreover,  a  large  proportion 
of  them,  not  malleable  schoolboys,  like 
the  students  m  eastern  universities ;  they 
were  vigorous,  rough,  young  men,  who 
had  earned  their  own  livings,  who  owed 
nothing  to  any  man,  who  were  perfectly 
competent  to  run  their  own  untram¬ 
meled  lives,  and  who  proposed  doing  so. 
In  addition  to  these  mental  and  moral 
characteristics,  they  were  physically  as 
unlike  the  traditional  idea  of  soldiers  as 
it  is  possible  to  imagine — tall,  careless, 
loose-jointed  fellows  mostly,  who  had 
never  stood  straight  in  their  lives,  who 
had  never  taken  any  care  of  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  who  blacked  the  toes  of  their 
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shoes  only,  and  those  rarely, 
and  who  despised  heartily 
any  fuss  and  feathers  about 
neatness. 

Confronted  with  such 
conditions,  universal  in  the 
western  agricultural  states, 
most  of  the  army  officers 
sent  out  from  West  Point 
at  that  time  to  drill  western 
university  battalions  re¬ 
lapsed  into  a  philosophic 
acceptance  of  the  literal 
impossibility  of  their  task. 

But  the  lieutenant  who  had 
just  arrived  in  Lincoln  re¬ 
ceived  an  impression  start¬ 
lingly  in  contrast  to  the 
general  one.  He  looked 
over  the  big  crowd  of  pow¬ 
erful  young  men,  and,  him¬ 
self  a  storehouse  and  radi¬ 
ating  center  of  energy  and 
forcefulness,  recognized  the 
same  qualities  when  he  saw 
them.  “By  George,  I’ve 
got  the  finest  material  in 
the  world!”  he  told  the 
Chancellor,  his  steel-like 
eyes  alight  with  enthusiasm. 

“You  could  do  anything 

with  those  boys.  They’ve 

got  the  stuff  in  them!  Watch  me  get  it 

out!”  And  he  proceeded  to  do  so. 

I  regret  that,  because  at  that  time  I 
viewed  affairs  exclusively  from  a  little- 
girl  standpoint,  I  cannot  give  you  any 
technical  details  as  to  how  he  turned  the 
trick.  But  I  imagine  that  even  if  I  could 
set  down,  one  by  one,  all  his  procedures, 


I  would  be  threshing  chaff,  and  that  I  say 
it  all  when  I  say  that  the  result  was  due 
to  the  impact  of  a  powerful,  resolute, 
mature  personality  on  powerful,  resolute, 
immature  personalities.  Like  calls  to 
like! 

He  just  took  the  “impossibility”  in 
both  of  his  strong  hands  and  broke  its 


back.  By  the  middle  of  the 
first  winter  the  battalion 
was  in  shape  to  drill  to¬ 
gether.  Moreover,  the  boys 
had  made  a  nickname  for 
their  leader,  and  nicknames 
mean  a  great  deal  in  stu¬ 
dent  life.  He  was  uni¬ 
versally  called  “the  Lieut.” 
(pronounced  “Loot” — in  the 
real  American  accent),  as 
though  there  were  but  one 
lieutenant  in  the  world. 
This  he  was  called  behind 
his  back,  of  course.  To 
his  face  they  called  him 
“sir,”  a  title  of  respect 
which  they  had  never 
thought  to  give  to  any  man 
alive. 

By  the  end  of  that  first 
academic  year  every  man 
under  him  would  have  fol¬ 
lowed  “the  Lieut.”  straight 
into  a  prairie  fire,  and 
would  have  kept  step  while 
doing  it.  The  “impossibil¬ 
ity”  was  dead  and  buried. 

As  you  can  imagine,  the 
work  began  the  next  au¬ 
tumn  under  singularly  dif¬ 
ferent  auspices,  with  a  great 
rush  of  willing  recruits,  with  the  “old 
men”  of  the  year  before  proudly  drill¬ 
ing  awkward  squads  all  over  the  campus, 
with  the  pretty  girl  co-eds  favoring  the 
“officers”  only,  with  the  merchants  of 
the  city  offering  a  prize  to  the  best- 
drilled  squad,  with  the  battalion  instead 
of  the  football  team  the  center  of  Uni- 


Above:  Lieutenant  Pershing  as 
military  instructor  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska  directing 
manoeuvres  of  the  Student  Corps 


Lower  photograph  shows  Qeneral 
Pershing  laying  plans  for  the 
punitive  expedition  the  United 
States  sent  into  Mexico  in  1913 
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J  off  re,  Foch,  Haig,  Pershing, 
Qillain  ( Belgian )  Albric  ( Italian ) 
Haller  ( Polish )  and  Weyland 


A  squad  of  famow  soldiers 
present  at  i\iet  to  honor 
Petain  as  a  Marshal  cf  France 


versity  life — Can  more  be  said  of  any 
American  student  life?  The  battalion 
was  very  much  larger  than  it  had  ever 
been,  of  course  i  and  on  great  days 
spread  across  the  parade-ground  in  long, 
regularly  aligned  ranks  which  seemed 
endless  to  a  very  admiring  little  girl. 

For  I,  too,  had  come  into  the  uni¬ 
versity.  It  was  by  the  back  door,  so  to 
speak.  I  had  joined  the  quaint  body  of 
those  “university  students”  who  wore 
short  skirts  or  knickerbockers,  with  their 
hair  down  their  backs.  High  schools 
were  few  and  far  between  in  those  days 
and  to  enable  everybody  who  wished  to 
enter  the  university,  a  “prep-school”  was 
maintained  on  the  campus,  which  bridged 
over  the  gap  between  the  eighth  grade  of 
the  common  schools  and  the  freshman 
class  of  the  university.  And  here  was 
where  I,  too,  although  I  could  not  carry 
a  gun  and  drill,  came  under  the  influence 
of  “the  Lieut.” 

In  one  year’s  time  he  had  not  only 
galvanized  the  university  battalion  into 
brilliant  existence,  but  he  had  so  organ¬ 
ized  it  that  already  it  ran  somewhat  on 
its  own  energy.  Into  the  men  he  had 
chosen  as  officers  he  had  instilled  devo¬ 
tion  and  obedience  to  himself,  and  he 
had  called  out  of  them  compelling  qual¬ 
ities  of  decision  and  authority  which  they 
themselves  had  not  dreamed  they  pos¬ 
sessed.  His  “officers,”  young  as  they 
were,  rough  as  they  were,  in  essence 
were  genuinely  leaders;  the  Lieut,  had 
the  highest  respect  for  potential  bigness 
in  others,  and  gave  them  every  scope 
for  free  development.  Naturally,  he 
was  a  little  less  intensively  occupied. 
He  complained  to  my  father  that  he 
“had  not  enough  to  do.”  After  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  stupefaction  (the  Lieut,  was 


then  doing  five  times  the  work  that  any 
officer  before  him  had  ever  done),  my 
father  burst  into  the  great  laugh  which 
was  one  of  the  joys  of  my  childhood, 
and  suggested  that  the  Lieut,  should 
take  the  law  course  in  the  law  school  of 
the  university.  He  added  that  if  two 
men’s  work  was  not  enough  for  him,  he 
might  do  three  men’s,  and  teach  some 
of  the  classes  in  the  department  of 
mathematics.  Without  changing  his 
stride  in  the  least,  the  young  officer 
swept  these  two  occupations  along  with 
him,  bought  some  civilian  clothes,  a 
derby  hat  (more  of  this  hat  later),  and 
became  both  professor  and  student  in  the 
university  where  he  was  also  military 
attache. 

During  the  next  two  years  he  ate  up 
the- law  course  with  a  fiery  haste  which 
raised  the  degree  of  classwork  to  fever 
heat.  Those  who  were  fellow-students 
with  him,  and  survived,  found  the  expe¬ 
rience  immensely  stimulating.  As  for 
the  classes  of  mathematics  he  taught — 
were  there  ever  any  classes  like  these? 
Every  detail  of  them  is  as  clear  before 
my  eyes  as  though  I  were  still  the  little 
girl  with  a  shock  of  bushy  hair  who,  ar¬ 
riving  every  day  with  exemplary  prompt¬ 
ness  (you  might  be  late  at  other  classes 
but  never  at  the  Lieut.’s!),  dangled  her 
feet  from  the  seat  too  high  for  her, 
among  the  big-shouldered,  rough-handed, 
intelligent  young  men  who  sprawled  on 
the  seats  too  low  for  them,  stretching 
before  them  muscular  legs  of  Lincolnian 
longness.  They  sprawled,  that  is,  until 
the  handle  of  the  door,  turning,  an¬ 
nounced  the  arrival  of  our  instructor. 
After  that,  everybody  sat  up  straight, 
with  “eyes  front.”  Many  of  the  stud¬ 
ents  were  young  farmers  who  had  been 


doing  men’s  work  in  order  to  earn  the 
money  which  would  let  them  come  there 
to  learn  high-school-boys’  geometry;  and 
they  fell  on  the  knowledge  offered  them 
with  an  avidity  singularly  in  contrast 
with  the  languid  condescension  of  the 
high-school-boy’s  attitude  towards  learn¬ 
ing.  Incongruously  harnessed  between 
those  eager,  mature  minds,  and  the  im¬ 
placable  lucidity  of  the  instructor,  a 
shock-headed  little  girl  was  obliged  to 
trot  fast  to  keep  up  with  the  procession. 

The  Lieut,  had  certainly  never  wasted 
any  time  in  studying  the  latest  methods 
of  imparting  learning.  He  taught  by  the 
light  of  nature,  which  in  his  case  burned 
with  a  singularly  clear  and  steady  flame. 
His  method  was  simple.  First  of  all  he 
summoned  you,  by  his  whole  compelling 
personality,  to  “stand  at  attention”  men¬ 
tally,  in  the  exact  and  literal  sense  of  the 
words.  Then  he  showed  you  with  incom¬ 
parable  clarity  exactly  where  to  step 
along  each  new  section  of  the  road  of 
learning.  Then  (if  your  legs  were  nor¬ 
mally  sound)  you  walked  forward  on 
yon  own  feet  to  the  goal  of  that  day.  If 
you  needed  crutches — you  soon  had 
yourself  transferred  to  another  class  and 
another  instructor!  The  providing  of 
crutches  was  not  then,  and  never  has 
been,  the  business  of  the  Lieut.,  and  if 
any  man  ever  knew  what  his  business 
was,  and  stuck  to  it,  it  was  he. 

Geometry  is  not  usually  supposed  to 
be  a  very  “vital”  study,  nor  to  leave  a 
very  deep  mark  on  the  life  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  student  undergoing  it;  but  my 
study  of  geometry  has  been  of  curious 
moral  utility  to  me  (although  I  doubt  if 
I  could  prove  a  single  theorem  now)  dur¬ 
ing  all  the  many  years  which  jhave 
elapsed  since  I  dangled  my  feet  and 
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A  Qer^ral  In  the  Making 


i 


came  rigidly  to  attention,  mentally,  un¬ 
der  the  steely  eye  of  a  firm-lipped 
young  officer  in  mufti. 

For  the  Lieut,  was  not  one  to  teach 
mathematics  in  the  costume  of  a  cavalry 
officer.  For  his  civilian  activities  he 
wore  business  suits  of  pepper-and-salt 
which  tried  in  vain  to  look  civilian  on 
that  tautlv  erect  figure,  swinging  forward 
with  the  cadenced  rhythm  of  a  man  who 
marches,  no  matter  how  hard  he  may 
try  only  to  walk. 

This  topic  brings  me — I  confess  I  be- 


would  come  to  a  stand  before  the  up¬ 
right  figure  of  the  commanding  officer, 
would  salute  and  emit  the  formula: 
“Sir,  the  parade  is  formed.”  At  this, 
the  Statue  of  Military  Perfection  would 
come  to  thrilling  life,  would  return  the 
salute,  and  choosing  the  most  trumpet¬ 
like  and  clear  of  all  the  many  remark¬ 
able  voices  at  his  command,  would  let 


der  the  command  of  their  officers, 
wheeled  into  line,  steadied,  settled,  and 
all  eyes  turned  towards  the  spot  from 
which  the  Lieut,  would  emerge. 

He  did  emerge,  impeccably  moulded 
into  his  perfectly  fitting  uniform  as  al¬ 
ways,  and,  erect,  powerful,  disciplined, 
each  step  precisely  the  same  length  as 
all  the  others,  he  swung  across  the 
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out  a  superb  resounding  shout  which,  parade-ground  and  as  we  watched  him 


the 


like  my  father’s  laugh,  is  one  of 
vividly  remembered  sensations  of  my 
childhood,  and  would  wake  the  echoes 
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gin  this  paragraph  with  bated  breath—  across  the  parade  ground  and  stir  us  all 
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to  an  incident  which,  although  it  must 
have  been  witnessed  by  more  than  a 
thousand  people,  has  seldom  if  ever  been 
mentioned  by  them.  Of  course,  changing 
as  the  Lieut,  did  from  civilian  costume 


to  answering  vibration  by  the  call  (the 
Lieut. ’s  especial  war  cry)  “AT — ten — 
SHUN!” 

The  ranks  before  him  would  stiffen 
(and  so  would  the  knees  and  backbone 
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to  uniform  and  back  again,  he  was  of  everybody  who  heard  him),  and  the 
obliged  not  infrequently  to  make  the  parade  would  have  begun. 


transformation  at  top  speed.  On  the 
occasion  which,  for  the  first  time  in  more 
than  twenty  years,  I  am  now  about  to 
draw  out  from  my  childhood  memory,  an 
important  patriotic  event  of  some  sort 
was  to  be  celebrated 


Well,  on  the  day  which  I  am  now  de¬ 
scribing,  all  this  came  to  pass  according 
to  rule.  Company  after  company,  in 


we  felt  a  sick  apprehension  of  an  awful 
cataclysm,  for  on  his  head  was  his  brown 
derby  hat! 

Any  other  man  in  the  world,  before 
he  had  taken  ten  steps,  would  have  been 
warned  of  what  had  happened  by  a  ripple 
of  laughter  from  the  innumerable  spec¬ 
tators.  But  the  Lieut.,  being  what  he 
was,  and  nobody  daring  to  laugh,  got 
no  intimation  of  his  mistake,  unless  you 
might  call  a  terrified  fixity  of  gaze  a 
warning. 

With  that  absurd  hat  crowning  his 
consummately  military  figure,  he  crossed 
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their  dark  blue  tunics  and  well-pressed  the  whole  breadth  of  the  parade-ground, 
trousers,  came  on  the  parade-ground,  un-  turned  on  his  heel,  folded  his  arms  and 


by  an  extra  formal 
drill  and  review  of 
the  university  b  a  t  - 
talion.  The  big  par¬ 
ade  ground  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  admir¬ 
ing  throng,  as  usual 
five  or  six  deep;  the 
university  “troops” 
had  swung  out,  com¬ 
pany  by  company  in 
perfect  order,  and 
fallen  into  a  long,  ex¬ 
pectant  line.  The 
student  officers  held 
themselves  with 
poker-like  erectness 
before  their  men,  and 
the  great  moment 
had  come  (none  the 
less  impressive  be¬ 
cause  it  was  very 
familiar  to  us  all) 
when  the  Lieut, 
would  emerge  from 
the  side,  and,  with 
that  military  carriage 
of  his  splendid  body 
which  nobody  could 
imitate,  would  cross 
the  entire  breadth  of 
the  parade-ground 
alone,  would  turn  on 
his  heel  and  stand 
facing  the  battalion, 
his  braid-adorned  cap 
pulled  low  over  his 
keen  eyes,  his  arms 
folded  across  his 
broad  chest.  Then 
the  adjutant’s  mo¬ 
ment  of  glory  would 
arrive.  In  a  complete 
silence,  as  solitary  in 
his  instant  of  apothe¬ 
osis  as  the  Lieut, 
himself,  he  would 
advance  rapidly 
across  the  parade- 
ground  (trying  with 
a  fierce  concentration 
of  all  his  faculties  to 
walk  like  the  Lieut.), 


Uncle  Sam’s  Sayings 


TO  THE  MOTHERS  OF  AMERICA 


YOU  and  I  are  doing  a  big  job.  We  are  raising  the 
nation’s  children— the  little  Americans  who  will  be  big 


ones  very  soon.  They  must  take  their  places  as  men  and 
women  and  carry  on  America  when  you  and  your  husbands 
are  too  old  and  too  tired  to  do  it  any  longer. 

What  is  a  good  child?  What  must  he  do?  What  does  he 
look  like — this  child  that  is  good?  _ 

He  is  healthy.  His  skin  is  clear,  his  eyes  are  bright.  His 
teeth  are  strong  and  white.  His  back  is  straight,  his  lungs 
sound  and  his  heart  steady. 

He  is  clean.  He  knows  and  enjoys  the  bathtub. 

He  is  well  trained.  He  is  willing  to  listen  in  patience 
while  an  older  person  talks,  yet  he  is  able  to  think  and  act 
for  himself.  He  is  intelligent  and  thorough. 

He  is  quick  to  respond  to  a  direction,  is  well  mannered 
and  helpful.  He  loves  play  and  work.  He  enjoys  fresh  air 
and  sunshine. 

Look  your  child  over.  If  he  does  not  measure  up  blame 
yourself.  You  make  him  what  he  is. 

The  time  has  come  when  this  bringing  up  children  must 
be  done  better.  So  far  you  have  done  well.  Can  we  to¬ 
gether,  do  better? 

Many  times  you  have  wondered  if  there  was  a  better  or 
an  easier  way  to  train  your  child.  Sometimes  you  did  not 
know  what  to  do  when  “Little  America”  was  sick  or  un¬ 
happy  and  did  not  seem  to  grow. 

I  have  seen  millions  of  children  grow  up.  I  have  seen  a 
host  that  did  not  grow  up.  I  want  to  help  you  so  that  they 
may  all  grow  up. 

Write  to  me  and  tell  me  about  your  child.  I  have  experts 
working  all  over  this  broad  country  of  ours.  They  are  teach¬ 
ers,  doctors,  nurses,  all  ready  to  help  you  with  the  children. 
My  headquarters  are  at  Washington.  My  address  is: 

The  Child’s  Bureau,  Department  of  Labor. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  States  Relation  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  want  to  do  my  share  of  the  job  and  help  you  raise  the 
children.  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  I  want  you  to  talk  to  me. 
You  and  I  believe:  “Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  shall 
go  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.”  A.  P. 


faced  the  world. 

And  nobody 
laughed.  Laugh!  I 
should  think  not.  No¬ 
body  so  much  as 
turned  his  eyes  to 
meet  those  of  his 
neighbor.  In  a  scared 
silence  everybody 
stared  at  the  com¬ 
ma  n  d  i  n  g  officer. 
What  would,  he  do 
when  he  returned  the 
salute  of  the  adju¬ 
tant,  and  felt  it? 

We  would  soon 
know  what  he  would 
do,  for  the  adjutant, 
mechanically  advan¬ 
cing  by  the  force  of 
habit,  was  moving  to¬ 
wards  him.  He  came 
to  a  stop,  saluted, 
and  said  in  a  color¬ 
less  voice,  “Sir,  the 
parade  is  formed.” 
And  we  all  scrooged 
in  our  skins  as  the 
Lieut. ’s  hand  came 
up  smartly  to  the 
salute. 

It  encountered  the 
rim  of  a  derby  hat. 
And  as  promptly  as 
it  had  gone  up  it 
came  down.  Liter¬ 
ally  without  one  in- 
s  t  a  n  t  ’  s  hesitation, 
without  the  fraction 
of  an  instant’s  delay, 
the  Lieut,  turned 
again  on  his  heel, 
and,  his  firm  face  as 
impassive  as  an  In¬ 
dian’s,  stepped  off 
back  to  his  tent,  left! 
right!  left!  right! 
without  hurry,  in  his 
perfectly  rhythmical 
gait,  his  derby  hat  on 
his  head. 

And  nobody 
laughed.  Nobody  even 
thought  of  laughing. 
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We  all  held  our  breath  until  he  had 
crossed  the  parade-ground,  disappeared 
and  in  an  instant  reappeared  with  his 
cap  on  his  head. 

He  regained  his  position,  saluted  the 
adjutant  again,  and  taking  a  long  breath, 
rolled  out  in  precisely  the  same  mag¬ 
nificent  voice  as  always,  the  same  vibrat¬ 
ing:  “AT — ten — SHUN!” 

and  the  parade  was  begun. 

Even  then  nobody  laughed.  Nobody 
looked  at  anybody  else  significantly.  We 
all  understood  that  we  were  to  consider 
the  incident  as  not  having  happened,  and 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  so  it  has  re¬ 
mained  until  this  moment.  I  confess  to 
a  slight  quailing  even  now,  at  the  idea 
of  speaking  of  it,  and  only  bring  it  out 
as  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  and  pictur¬ 
esque  proof  possible  of  how  completely 
the  Lieut,  dominated  the  unformed,  nat¬ 
urally  disrespectful  and  highly  irrever¬ 
ent  human  beings  who  are  college  under¬ 
graduates.  Did  you  ever  in  your  life 
meet  a  man  who  would  not  have  been 
laughed  at  in  those  circumstances?  You 
know  you  never  have.  Well,  you  see,  / 
have! 

THE  culminating  point  of  the  Lieut. ’s 
success  came  with  the  Omaha  Com¬ 
petitive  Drill.  At  that  time  a  certain 
number  of  famous  crack  military  organi¬ 
zations  met  every  year  or  so,  in  different 
cities  of  the  East  and  South,  to  compete 
for  a  silver  cup.  They  had  never  con¬ 
descended  to  go  into  the  West  until  that 
year  when,  for  some  reason  (perhaps  in 
order  to  show  the  rawboned  farmers 
what  good  drill  really  could  be),  they 
decided  on  Omaha.  There  were  the  cele¬ 
brated  Zouaves  from  Tennessee,  a  selec¬ 
tion  from  a  famous  regiment  in  Boston, 
a  crack  corps  from  Baltimore,  and  many 
others;  all  names  to  conjure  with.  The 
Lieut.,  sure  that  his  boys  were  as  good 
as  the  best,  proposed  to  enter  a  company 
of  university  cadets,  picked  from  out  the 
battalion.  Everybody  gasped  at  his 
temerity,  but  the  boys  would  have  fol¬ 
lowed  him  off  the  roof  of  a  house  if  he 
had  assured  them  they  could  do  it,  and 
the  picked  company  (the  envy  of  all  the 
others)  fell  to  drilling.  I  wonder  if 
they  have  ever  given  to  any  other  en¬ 
terprise  of  their  lives  the  assiduity  they 
gave  to  that  period  of  training!  The 
Lieut.,  as  an  officer  of  the  Regular 
Army,  was  (according  to  the  rules  of 
the  competition)  debarred  from  com¬ 
manding  the  company  himself,  and  was 
obliged  to  perform  that  last  most  diffi¬ 
cult  feat  of  the  manipulator  of  men,  to 
train  somebody  to  take  his  place  as 
leader. 

How  they  drilled,  those  boys,  and  how 
proudly  and  anxiously  we  watched  them ! 
We  were  all  connoisseurs  in  the  good 
points  of  military  drill  by  that  time,  and 
it  seemed  to  us  that  they  did  very  well; 
but  we  scrutinized  in  vain  the  Lieut. ’s 
face  for  any  mark  of  satisfaction.  He 
was  never  one  to  fling  around  carelessly 
any  easily-won  marks  of  satisfaction,  and 
we  extracted  no  comfort  from  our  ex¬ 
amination  of  his  countenance,  skilled  as 
we  were  in  deciphering  its  various  ex¬ 
pressions.  He  only  continued  to  drill 
them  relentlessly;  he  trained  the  student 
captain  at  all  hours;  he  surveyed  their 
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slightest  motions  with  lynx  eyes,  pounc¬ 
ing  on  an  elbow  raised  half-an-inch  too 
much,  calling  attention  with  terrifying 
emphasis  to  a  rusty  screw  in  a  rifle,  and 
noting  in  his  most  rasping  voice,  which 
could  be  heard  in  the  remotest  classroom 
on  the  campus,  that  a  tunic  had  a  missing 
hook  at  the  throat.  And  always  he 
drilled  them,  over  and  over,  till  finally 
there  was  nothing  left  even  for  him  to 
criticize. 

So  off  they  went  to  Omaha  the  after¬ 
noon  before  the  Trial  Drill.  They  were 
to  maneuver  once  more  on  the  Fair 
Ground,  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
new  terrain,  to  camp  that  night,  and  the 
next  morning  to  go  through  their  ordeal. 
The  Lieut,  of  course  accompanied  them, 
although  he  rigorously  left  their  captain 
to  command  them. 

Omaha  had,  at  that  time,  no  more  love 
for  Lincoln  than  it  has  now,  the  amity 
of  neighboring  rival  cities  in  America  be¬ 
ing  notorious!  It  was  simply  swept  off 
its  feet,  however,  by  the  bearing  and 
appearance  of  the  crack  company  from 
the  university  battalion,  as  they  began 
their  practice  drill  that  afternoon. 
Omaha  had  never  seen,  Omaha  had  never 
conceived  of  such  perfection  of  accuracy 
in  military  movements.  Incidentally,  I 
wonder  if  there  ever  was  a  company 
more  perfectly  drilled  than  that  little 
group  of  intelligent,  educated  young 
Americans,  voluntarily  submitting  to  the 
severest  discipline,  and  receiving  the  un¬ 
divided  attention  of  the  man  who  has 
since  become  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  one  of  the  greatest  armies  of  the 
world. 

T  N  any  case,  as  they  wheeled  and  fours- 

righted,  and  went  through  the  man¬ 
ual  of  arms  with  incredible  precision, 
cheer  after  cheer  of  astonished  admira¬ 
tion  broke  out  from  the  spectators 
massed  on  the  grandstand,  and  that  mos 
intoxicating  of  all  sounds,  the  clapping 
of  innumerable  applauding  hands 
sounded  loudly  in  the  ears  of  the  elated 
boys  like  a  foretaste  of  certain  triumph. 

Alas!  poor  human  nature,  on  how  thin 
an  edge  is  its  good  sense  and  self-control 
balanced!  The  boys  were  not  used  to 
plaudits;  far  from  it!  They  were  used 
to  performing  under  the  jealously  watch¬ 
ful  eye  of  the  severest  critic  in  America. 
Acclamation  went  to  their  heads.  They 
began  to  swagger;  they  began  to  strut; 
their  first  care  was  not  given  to  the  work 
in  hand.  They  said  to  themselves:  “If 
people  carry  on  so,  over  just  a  trial 
drill,  why,  we’ll  walk  away  with  the  cup 
tomorrow  without  half  trying!”  So 
they  didn’t  half  try.  The  latter  half  of 
the  hour  was  a  jaunty,  swaggering  romp 
and  not  a  drill  at  all.  They  came  off  the 
parade-ground  a  vainglorious  mob  and 
not  the  crack  company  which  had  gone 
on. 

They  straggled  off  along  to  their  tents, 
boasting  boyishly,  blustering  and  tempt¬ 
ing  Providence.  The  Lieut,  followed, 
stalking  along  behind  them,  listening  to 
their  boyish  braggadocio,  his  brow  as 
dark  as  a  thunder  cloud,  and  when  they 
arrived  in  their  own  quarters  where  no 
outsiders  could  hear  him,  the  cloud 
swooped  down  on  them  and  burst  into 
retributive  thunder-claps. 


I  retire,  beaten  in  advance,  from  any 
attempt  to  tell  you  what  he  said  to 
them!  Perhaps  you  can  imagine  a  little 
of  what  he  would  say,  how  he  would 
slash  their  conceit  to  ribbons  with  his 
sarcasms,  and  burn  into  nothing  with  his 
scorn  their  bumptious  self-confidence. 
His  harangue  has  gone  down  into  Ne¬ 
braska  history  under  the  universally 
adopted  name  of  “The  Eternal  Calling- 
down”  (its  name  now  would  be  “Bawl- 
ing-out”).  Although  I  can’t  even  faintly 
intimate  any  of  its  cold  passion  and 
vitriolic  intensity,  I  can  tell  you  that 
they  all  remember  (and  it  was  not  a  bad 
thing  for  young  men  to  have  imprinted 
on  their  innermost  hearts)  as  the  text 
and  body  and  conclusion  of  it,  the  axiom 
that  the  man  is  not  worth  the  powder  to 
blow  him  up  who  does  not  always,  under 
all  circumstances,  give  the  very  best  that 
is  in  him  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
what  he  is  set  to  do.  All  this,  said  in 
a  voice  of  unforgettable  harshness  and 
severity — heavens!  what  an  unpleasant 
voice  the  Lieut,  could  have  when  he 
wished  to! 

'T'HE  boys  listened  in  a  frightened 
silence  when  he  said  contemptuously 
that  he  had  been  ashamed  of  them  ( the 
Lieut,  ashamed  of  them!)-,  they  listened 
with  contrite  attention  when  he  told  them 
that  they  could  just  barely  redeem  them¬ 
selves  if  they  gave  on  the  next  day  the 
very  best  drill  possible  for  human  beings 
to  perform.  They  fell  to  work  with 
eager  remorse  when  he  set  them  with  a 
short,  final,  barked-out  command  to 
cleaning  their  guns,  brushing  their  uni¬ 
forms,  and  blacking  their  shoes,  as  the 
least  they  could  do  towards  making  im¬ 
mediate  amends.  Those  who  had  hoped 
to  slip  away  for  a  joyous  evening  of  re¬ 
laxation  in  the  pleasures  of  night-life  in 
Omaha  renounced  their  plans  without 
thinking  of  them  twice,  and  brushed  and 
polished  and  cleaned  *  in  a  subdued 
silence.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  they 
blacked  the  soles  of  their  shoes  that 
evening,  and  that  they  were  all  abed  and 
quiet  by  nine  o’clock. 

The  next  morning  was  fair;  they  rose 
early  and  fell  to  brushing  and  polishing 
again — finger-nails,  teeth,  hair,  the  backs 
of  the  heels  of  their  shoes,  the  insides 
of  the  locks  of  their  rifles. 

Then  the  fateful  moment  arrived. 
They  fell  in — oh,  the  miraculous  align¬ 
ment  of  their  column  of  fours,  the  real¬ 
ized  dream  of  a  mathematician!  They 
shouldered  their  gleaming  guns,  their 
immaculate,  white-gloved  right  hands 
swung  in  unison,  their  carefully  pressed 
trousers  opened  and  shut  like  the  folds 
of  an  accordion.  They  were  off,  silent, 
grim,  intent,  determined  to  do  or  die! 
They  passed  the  Lieut.,  rigidly  erect, 
his  cap  pulled  low,  his  arms  folded  on 
his  chest,  his  eyes  like  cold  steel,  scrutin¬ 
izing  them,  formidable,  enigmatic. 

And  then  something  happened  which 
nobody  who  was  there  will  ever  forget. 
As  the  last  four  passed  him  the  Lieut, 
stirred,  lifted  his  chin,  smiled,  and  sent 
out  after  them  in  that  beautiful,  silver- 
clear  voice  of  his,  ringing  and  confident 
and  proud: 

“Boys — I  think — you’re  going — to 
WIN!"  ( Continued  on  Page  66) 


A  S  busy  as  a  bee ! 

/\  For  centuries 
/  \  the  bee  has 
been  consid¬ 
ered  a  pattern  of  com¬ 
plete  efficiency.  But 
the  sugar  shortage 
during  the  war  forced 
us  to  look  a  little 
more  closely  into  this 
honey-gathering  busi¬ 
ness.  And  lo,  we  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  bee 
was  wasting  her  time ! 

Accordingly  she  was 
put  on  a  war  basis, 
along  with  the  rest  of 
us. 

Our  government  bee 
experts  wrote  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  bee-keepers : 

“The  little  busy  bee 
has  got  to  get  busier,” 
and  they  sent  along 
directions  for  adding 
another  shift  of  bees,  and  cutting 
down  the  overhead  in  the  hive. 
Result:  the  bee  became  really  effi¬ 
cient;  our  export  of  honey  was 
increased  fifteen  times  and  our 
home  consumption  also  enlarged. 

Before  the  war  our  bees  were  still 
buzzing  along  in  the  romantic  era 
of  their  existence.  They  were  in¬ 
teresting  hobbies  for  country  gentle¬ 
men;  farmers  kept  them  as  a  side 
line,  occasionally,  with  good  luck, 
getting  a  batch  of  honey;  and  poets, 
who  understood  them  less  even 
than  the  country  gentleman  or  the 
farmer,  wrote  mellifluous  verses  de¬ 
scribing  their  “honeyed  labors,”  and 
concluding  with  a  moral  dig  on  the 
beauties  of  hard  work. 

If  the  poets  from  Theocritus  and  Vir¬ 
gil  down  to  Keats  and  Masefield  had 
only  known  what  the  bee  was  in  for! 
She  has  entered  upon  her  industrial  age. 
Gone  now  her  swarming  at  flower  time, 
gone  the  glorious  springtime  romance  of 
her  life;  hereafter  amid  the  golden  sun- 
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This  is  the  story  of  a  “Widow  with  50,000  Chil¬ 
dren”  with  sidelights  on  the  timely  topic  of 
“Why  Queens  Leave  Home”,  and  gossip  about 
“The  Disgrace  of  the  Bees”  (and  of  some  other 
folks,  too) — meaning  their  Drones  ! 


MAKING  THE  BUSY 
BEE  BUSIER 

By  Thomas  H.  Uzzell 


'‘THINK  of  being  able  to 
increase  the  working  force 
four  times  without  increas¬ 
ing  the  overhead,  of  having 
found  a  way  to  prevent 
strikes  at  crucial  periods  of 
production,  and  to  overcome 
industrial  unrest  by  creating 
a  contented  and  happy  and  a 
modern  home — for  a  bee ! 


shine  and  nectared  fragrance  of  the 
honey  season  she  will  devote  herself  one 
hundred  per  cent,  to  collecting  and  stor¬ 
ing  honey  for  man. 

The  main  principle  of  the  new  scien¬ 
tific  management  for  the  hive  provides 
that  during  the  honey  season  the  bees 


will  produce  more 
honey  and  less  bees. 
A  typical  old  “ro¬ 
mantic”  hive  had  as 
many  nurses  who 
don’t  gather  honey  as 
workers  who  do;  the 
new  industrial  hive 
has  five  times  as  many 
workers  as  nurses. 

This  remarkable  re¬ 
sult  came  suddenly. 
In  one  season  a  fif¬ 
teen-fold  increase  in 
export  and  an  esti¬ 
mated  doubling  of 
home  consumption. 
Yet  no  new  magic 
was  discovered.  What 
is  being  done  to¬ 
day  (for  the  increased 
output  is  continuing) 
was  being  done  before 
the  war  in  Uncle 
Sam’s  apiary  in  the 

backyard  of  a  sub¬ 

urban  house  on  the  outskirts  of 
Washington.  The  new  thing  is  that 
this  deeper  understanding  of  the 

marvelous  organization  of  bee  life 
within  the  hive,  worked  out  by 
years  of  scientific  experiments,  has 
been  passed  out  to  our  bee-keepers 
and  by  them  made  to  work  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  their  hives. 

In  order  to  understand  how  the 
bee  has  been  made  to  do  more 

work  for  less  pay  we  will  have  to 
go  on  a  tour  of  inspection  through 
one  of  these  little  honey  factories 
as  it  existed  under  pre-war  condi¬ 
tions.  We  will  visit  one  located,  let 
us  say,  in  a  farmer’s  orchard  some¬ 
where  in  Maryland.  The  time  of 
the  year  is  the  middle  of  June.  The 
honey  season  is  at  its  height.  The 
hive  building,  which  is  used  by  the  bees 
as  home,  factory  and  warehouse,  stands 
about  three  feet  high,  has  a  frontage  of 
sixteen  inches  and  a  depth  of  twenty 
inches.  It  was  designed  seventy  years 
ago  by  a  preacher  named  Langstroth. 


It  has  two  stories  which  are  standard 
in  size  and  may  be  removed  and  manip¬ 
ulated  by  the  beekeeper.  The  entrance 
is  a  seven-eighths-inch  slit  at  the  bottom 
of  the  lower  story.  There  are  no 
windows.  The  bee’s  task  begins  in  the 
dazzling  sunlight  and  ends  in  the 
crowded,  murmurous  darkness  within  the 
hive. 

Let  us  imagine  that  the  bees  have  in¬ 
vited  us  to  step  within  (which  they 
wouldn’t)  and  take  a  look  around. 
Through  the  gloom  we  can  see  that  each 
of  the  stories  contains  ten  frames  hung 
from  rabbets  nailed  along  the  tops  of 
two  opposite  walls.  Myriads  of  restless, 
brown  bees  producing  a  fairy  tumult 
with  their  buzzing  wings,  are  massed 
upon  the  wax  cells  plastered  on  both 
sides  of  these  frames. 

We  are  at  once  struck  with  the  re¬ 
markable  contrast  between  the  work  go¬ 
ing  forward  in  the  lower  story  and  that 
in  the  upper.  The  lower  story  is  the 
home  proper  or  nursery  of  the  bees 
where  the  queen  bee  lays  her  eggs  and 
the  nurses  care  for  the  young,  and  the 
upper  is  the  storage  room  where  the 
honey  is  stored  away  for  a  rainy  day — 
the  rainy  day  being  the  bee  owner. 

If  you  pause  now  in  one  of  the  nur¬ 
series,  step  back  (being  careful  not  to 
get  in  the  way  of  the  workers  rushing 
past  you)  and  gaze  up  at  one  of  the 
suspended  “brood  combs,”  you  will  be¬ 
hold  bee  breeding  in  all  the  splendor  of 

I  its  ordered  complexity.  The  single  queen 
bee,  twice  as  large  as  the  other  bees,  at¬ 
tended  by  a  solicitous  throng  of  nurses, 
places  an  egg  into  each  cell  as  it  is 
cleared  out  ahead  of  her.  Since  her  job 
requires  her  to  lay  three  thousand  eggs 
a  day,  or  twice  her  own  weight  in 
progeny,  she  is  a  heavy  feeder.  Every 
half  hour  or  so  she  pauses  to  receive 
food  syphoned  to  her  by  her  attendants, 
after  which  she  proceeds  in  her  endless 
task  of  building  up  a  new  generation  of 
workers — her  share  in  the  world’s  work. 


“  In  the  honey  season,  she  devotes  herself  one 
hundred  per  cent,  to  collecting  honey  for  man" 
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You  soon  notice  that  the  queen  is  fol¬ 
lowing  a  spiral  path  from  the  center  out¬ 
ward.  Some  distance  behind  her — three 
days  behind,  to  be  exact — you  see  the 
tiny  white  eggs  turning  into  little  worm¬ 
like  larva.  These  larva  lying  asleep  in 
their  cradles,  row  upon  row,  are  being 
fed  with  specially  prepared  baby  food 
by  other  groups  of  hustling  nurses. 

But  this  baby  food!  It  gets  results. 
During  the  first  day  of  feeding  on  it 
(mothers  take  notice!)  the  sleeping  in¬ 
fant  gains  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  times  its  own  weight.  A  human  in¬ 
fant,  gaining  at  the  same  rate,  would 
weigh  over  a  ton  at  the  end  of  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  of  its  existence! 

Still  nearer  the  center  of  the  comb 
you  see  these  cradles,  full  of  fat  baby 
larva,  being  sealed  up.  Farther  back 
still  you  see  the  new  young  bees  butting 
their  heads  against  their  little  prisons, 
climbing  out,  and  shaking  their  wings  in 
the  golden  twilight. 

All  this  activity  is  directly  concerned 
with  speeding  up  the  birth  rate.  But 
some  of  the  nurses  may  be  seen  fanning 
the  air  to  keep  up  the  circulation  or 
sweeping  the  corridors  to  keep  them  ir¬ 
reproachably  clean;  others,  stationed  at 
the  entrance  like  tiny  Amazonian  police¬ 
men,  are  attacking  maurauding  insects 
that  come  too  close ;  and  still  others,  the 
undertaker  squad,  fall  upon  the  corpses 
of  the  dead  and  drag  them,  stinger  first, 
out  of  the  hive. 

Passing  now  into  the  upper  story,  we 
see  a  wholly  different  sight — the  manu¬ 
facture  and  storage  of  honey.  The  ten 
frames  of  comb  on  each  side  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  cells,  all  immaculately  clean  sil¬ 
very  tinted,  fragrant.  On  these  walls 
the  worker  bees  are  thickly  massed  in 
reddish  bunches.  What  noise!  What 
confusion!  Their  movements  seem  at 
first  to  be  slow,  incoherent  and  incom¬ 
prehensible. 

But  look  close.  Follow  one  bee  at  a 


“  From  dazzling  sunlight  to  the  crowded, 
murmurous  darkness  within  the  hive” 


time.  There!  That  translucent-winged 
little  toiler  forcing  her  way  through  that 
living  wall  with  blows  of  her  head  is 
bent  upon  unloading  the  pollen  baskets 
on  her  two  hind  legs.  Another,  a  little 
honey  tanker,  is  pouring  her  nectar  into 
a  newly  finished  vat.  Another  is  turn¬ 
ing  nectar  to  honey  by  fanning  it  with 
her  wings.  Another  is  building  a  cell  by 
removing  wax  scales  from  beneath  her 
fuselage.  And  still  another  capsule  maker 
is  sealing  down  a  cell  full  of  clear,  fully 
ripened  honey. 

There  are  no  foremen,  no  monitors,  no 
guides.  Chaos  becomes  order — why? 
How?  No  one  knows.  It  is  so  written 
in  the  precise  and  inexorable  law  of  the 
bees. 

Amid  this  scene  of  bewildering  activ¬ 
ity  and  excitement  you  will  soon  detect 
its  one  blemish  and  disgrace — the  drones. 
They  are,  alas,  the  males  of  the  hive. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  the  instinct  of  the 
queen  that,  being  able  to  produce  drones 
or  workers  at  will,  she  produces  only  a 
very  few  of  these  big,  lazy,  blundering 
fellows  who  during  the  entire  honey¬ 
gathering  season  stagger  about  in  ma¬ 
jestic  pomp  interfering  with  the  work, 
plunging  their  gorgeous  heads  into  the 
tiny  vats  full  of  newly  stored  nectar  and 
in  general  having  the  time  of  their  lives. 

The  only  function  of  the  drones  in  the 
family-factory  is  to  mate  with  the  new 
queen  who  will  one  day  reign  over  the 
hive;  and  when  this  is  accomplished  by 
one  of  them,  it  is  knock  down  and  drag 
out  for  all  the  others.  After  which  the 
queen  mother  and  all  her  maiden  assist¬ 
ants  go  it  alone. 

In  the  pre-war  hive  we  are  visiting 
there  are  a  total  of  forty  thousand  bees. 
Except  for  the  queen  and  the  few 
drones  these  forty  thousand  are  about 
equally  divided  into  nurses  and  honey- 
makers.  The  nurses  remain  inside  the 
lower  story  and  give  all  their  time  to 
caring  for  the  eggs  and  young  bees.  The 
producer’s  operations  cover  all  parts  of 


“A  little  honey  tanker,  pouring  her 
nectar  into  a  newly  finished  vat ” 
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the  hive  and  outside  the  surrounding 
meadows  and  woods  for  a  radius  of  two 
or  three  miles. 

Some  of  the  producers  remain  in  the 
two  upper  stories  to  build  up  the  comb 
in  which  the  nectar  is  stored;  some  act 
as  “searchers,”  who  scout  about  outside 
looking  for  flowers  with  nectar;  but  far 
the  greatest  bulk,  of  them  devote  their 
entire  time  to  travelling  in  a  “bee  line” 
from  flower  to  hive,  scurrying  up  into 
the  upper  store  rooms,  emptying  their 
honey  tanks  and  buzzing  out  again. 

Now  here  is  the  chief  problem  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  output  of  the  honey  fac¬ 
tory:  How  can  the  beekeeper  increase 
the  number  of  these  industrious  daugh¬ 
ters  of  toil  and  keep  their  energy  at 
maximum  during  the  honey  harvest?  To 
understand  how  this  problem  is  solved 
by  the  bee  wizard  we  will  first  have  to 
be  reminded  of  some  of  the  profounder 
mysteries  which  enshroud  the.  entire  life 
of  the  bee. 

THE  way  to  make  bees  work  hard  is 
to  pay  them  well  for  what  they  do, 
the  same  as  with  men.  With  human  la¬ 
borers  the  problem  of  discovering  what 
they  want  most  of  all  is  a  difficult  one 
indeed.  Some  w^nt  money,  some  want 
fame,  others  want  adventure,  romance. 
But  the  honey  bee  has  only  one,  all-con¬ 
suming  desire:  to  provide  for  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  colony  to  which  she  belongs. 
Give  her  work  to  that  end  and  she 
asks  for  nothing  else  in  this  world. 

In  the  family-factory  of  the  bee  there 
is  no  struggle  of  individual  versus  so¬ 
ciety  such  as  we  humans  worry  about. 
The  bee  eliminates  all  chance  for  wast¬ 
ing  energy  in  debating  that  question  by 
agreeing  that  society  is  everything,  the 
individual  nothing.  There  are  no  Bol¬ 
shevik  anarchists  among  the  bees.  With¬ 
in  the  hive  you  find  the  world’s  purest 
form  of  socialism.  If  the  most  ideal¬ 
istic  socialists  of  today  ever  attain  their 
dream  ideal  of  a  perfect  society,  they 
will  have  to  revolute  all  over  again,  for 
the  bee  will  be  going  them  one  better. 
Not  even  the  wonderful  division  of  labor 
and  co-operation  seen  among  ants  equals 
the  perfect  and  pitiless  society  of  the 
bees. 

A  bee  cannot  live  alone.  Remove  her 
from  her  hive  and,  no  matter  how  care¬ 
fully  you  feed  her,  she  soon  languishes 
and  dies.  The  poets  have  made  us  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  bee  flits  daintily  from 
flower  to  flower,  lingering  like  some  ex¬ 
quisite  lady  in  her  garden  of  roses.  No, 
siree!  She  dives  from  the  hive  for  a 
moment  into  flower-filled  space  but  un¬ 
der  pain  of  death  it  behooves  her  to 
hasten  back  and  once  more  gain  nour¬ 
ishment  from  breathing  the  spirit  of  the 
winged  multitude  of  which  she  forms  a 
part. 

Disturb  the  hive  and  a  bee  will  sting 
you.  In  doing  so,  she  leaves  her  stinger 
in  your  skin.  This  act  costs  her  her  life. 
No  self-defense  this  which  results  in  her 
own  death!  Even  the  male  bee,  the 
drone,  flies  gaily  to  his  wedding,  a  mar¬ 
riage  that  will  also  be  his  funeral. 

Most  impressive  proof  of  loyalty  to 
the  colony  and  the  future  generation  of 
bees  is  the  fact  that  the  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  worker  bees  in  each  hive,  all 
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spinsters,  abandon  all  hope  of  romance 
and  work  during  the  honey  season  with 
such  exhausting  intensity  that  they 
shorten  their  lives  from  four  months  to 
five  weeks  and  die  just  as  the  year’s 
stores  of  food  are  all  in! 

Knowing  these  things  about  the  bee, 
the  bee  expert’s  task  is  greatly  simpli¬ 
fied.  The  deepest  desire  of  the  bee  is 
the  satisfaction  of  working  her  head  off 
for  others.  Given  that  satisfaction,  the 
tiny  virgin  worker  will  store  honey  until 
she  drops  dead  and  be  glad  of  the 
chance.  All  the  pay  she  asks  is  to  be 
allowed  to  fulfill  her  mysterious  duty  of 
ceaseless  sacrifice  of  herself  to  the  future 
of  her  race. 

That  she  may  have  this  satisfaction, 
the  nursery  chambers  are  placed  beneath 
the  store  rooms.  Thus  the  little  worker, 
every  time  she  arrives  with  a  load,  pene¬ 
trates  first  these  sacred  chambers  of  ma¬ 
ternity.  Seeing  the  wan,  crumpled  baby 
bees  being  helped  from  their  birth- 
cradles,  she  thinks:  “There,  another 
mouth  to  fill!”  and  quickens  her  pace 
upward  to  the  store  rooms.  Returning 
an  instant  later,  she  beholds  a  dozen 
more  babies  staggering  about  helplessly, 
thin  as  famine  sufferers.  “Good 
heavens!”  she  exclaims,  “I’ll  never  catch 
up  at  this  rate,”  pops  out  into  the  sun¬ 
shine  and  makes  a  record  flight  to  the 
next  flower. 

And  right  here  enters  another  indus¬ 
trially  important  fact  about  bees.  The 
beekeeper  capitalizes  not  only  this  pas¬ 
sion  for  life  sacrifice  for  the  swarm,  but 
also  the  fact  that  the  bee  with  all  her 
wonderful  prudence,  has  not  yet  learned 
to  check  up  on  results. 

Laden  with  nectar,  she  butts  her  way 
up  to  the  combs  she  was  putting  the 
last  licks  on  only  to  discover  that  it  is 
gone  and  in  its  place  is  an  empty  frame 
without  even  any  cells  on  it.  “That’s 
funny,”  she  says  to  herself,  buzzing  in 
exasperation;  “I  thought  I  had  that 
thing  nearly  finished.”  But  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  other  workers  about  her  and 
the  thought  of  a  fine  bunch  of  flowers 
she  has  just  discovered  dispels  her 
worry.  She  dumps  her  nectar  into  the 
nearest  available  cell,  hustles  down  to 
the  alighting  board  and  again  begins  her 
aerial  freighting. 

THUS  the  bees  are  paid.  The  bee¬ 
keeper,  to  be  sure,  has  to  set  aside  a 
certain  amount  of  honey  for  their  food, 
but  this  honey  is  in  no  sense  payment 
for  work  done;  the  amount  he  gives 
them  is  only  what  is  necessary  to  keep 
them  in  health  and  to  make  them  breed 
as  rapidly  as  he  desires.  Bee  wages  are 
a  state  of  mind,  a  satisfied  instinct.  The 
thing  that  satisfies  this  instinct  is  right 
conditions.  And  it  is  in  giving  out  in¬ 
formation  as  to  what  these  right  con¬ 
ditions  for  maximum  production  are  that 
the  government’s  bee  experts  have  been 
of  such  unexampled  service. 

Our  Maryland  farmer,  having  this  in¬ 
formation,  was  able  to  increase  his  work¬ 
ing  force  from  twenty  thousand  to  eighty 
thousand,  the  number  of  nurses  remain¬ 
ing  at  twenty  thousand  as  before.  Thus 
he  increased  his  number  of  employes 
four  times  without  increasing  his  over¬ 


head.  The  result  is  the  same,  you  see, 
as  adding  three  shifts  of  laborers. 

Connected  with  this  task  was  another, 
equally  important:  How  can  he  get  this 
population  of  eighty  thousan  1  workers 
bom  and  ready  for  business  by  the  time 
the  honey  season  opens? 

In  the  case  of  our  Maryland  hive  and 
thousands  of  others  throughout  the 
country,  not  even  the  twenty  thousand 
workers  were  on  the  wing  in  time. 
Since  the  nursery  work  is  speeded  up  by 
the  warm,  sunshiny  weather,  the  owners 
of  these-  hives  drew  a  crop  of  bees  in¬ 
stead  of  honey.  They  were  like  a  sum¬ 
mer  hotel-keeper  who  opened  his  doors 
in  October!  So  much  for  their  in¬ 
efficiency. 

Scientific  management  of  the  hive  de¬ 
mands  that  the  beekeeper  bend  every 
effort  first  to  build  his  legions  of  work¬ 
ers  up  to  maximum  numbers  before  the 
season  opens,  and  second  to  keep  them 
contented  so  that  they  will  not  go  on  a 
strike  until  the  golden  harvest  is  all 
taken  in.  The  first  task  is  a  question  of 
forced  breeding;  the  second,  of  prevent¬ 
ing  “swarming.” 

.  The  maternal  activities  of  the  hive 
during  the  six  weeks  before  the  “honey 
flow”  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  scientific  management  of  bees. 
Every  bee  bom  at  that  time  is  a  worker 
for  the  harvest.  The  young  bees  more¬ 
over,  work  better  than  those  that  have 
come  through  the  long  winter.  A  bee 
is  as  old  as  she  has  worked.  Her  life 
energy  is  like  that  of  a  storage  battery. 
In  the  winter,  when  she  does  little  or  no 
work,  she  lives  five  or  six  months ;  dur¬ 
ing  the  spring  when  on  the  job  she 
burns  herself  out  in  five  weeks.  All  bees 
die  of  overwork. 

IF  the  farmer  or  beekeeper  has  pro¬ 
vided  his  hive  in  the  fall  with  sufficient 
food  comb,  it  may  not  be  necessary  for 
him  to  disturb  it  until  the  time  to  put 
on  his  upper  stories  at  the  beginning  of 
the  honey  season.  If  by  examination, 
however,  he  finds  that  his  bees  are  not 
turning  out  babies  fast  enough,  he  knows 
how  to  stimulate  the  nursery.  If  the 
queen  is  delivering  a  mere  thousand  eggs 
a  day  he  can  remove  her  and  drop  in 
another  who  will  deliver  two  or  three 
thousand.  If  the  nursery  becomes 
crowded,  he  can  remove  a  brood  comb 
or  add  another  nursery  story.  If  food 
supplies  run  short,  he  can  slip  in  an 
extra  hand-out. 

Just  hojv  and  -when  to  make  these 
changes,  or  “manipulations,”  as  the  bee 
man  calls  them,  is  a  very  subtle  and  at 
times  baffling  business.  Formerly  it  was 
too  often  performed  by  rule-of-thumb 
methods  or  not  looked  after  at  all. 
Now  it  is  done  with  the  government’s 
war  literature  in  the  hand.  The  voice 
of  science  is  now  listened  to. 

At  last  May  5th — the  first  radiant  day 
of  spring,  rain-sweetened,  full  of  warm, 
golden  sunshine,  perfumed  with  the 
spreading,  greenish-yellow  flower  cups 
of  the  tulip  popular — arrives  and  the 
heart  of  the  scientific  Maryland  bee¬ 
keeper  is  as  glad  as  are  the  hearts  of  the 
bees.  His  hives  contain  each  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  bees!  Now  for  the  big 
honey  crop.  ( Continued  on  Page  69) 


He  was  waiting  for  the 
"yice-keemcoam  man” 


He  had  only  two  and  one- 
quarter  hours  to  wait 


THE  H.  C.  O.  L.  HITS 
BILLY  BRAD 


By  Ellis  Parker  Butler 


THE  high  cost  of  living,  as  it 
rises  or  falls  like  the  tides  of 
the  sea,  does  not  hurt  those 
whose  incomes  are  controlled 
by  the  same  impulses,  and  rise  and  fall  in 
harmony  with  it.  If  Mr.  Bradley’s 
salary  had  gone  “  upsy  daisy  ”  at  the  same 
moment  that  “Children’s  Sandals,  Sizes 
5  to  13,”  went  “upsy  daisy”  all  would 
haive  been  well,  but  salaries  have  a  habit 
of  panting  along  about  four  blocks 
behind  the  high  cost  of  living,  like 
Billy  Brad  trying  to  catch  up  with 
the  ice-cream  cone  man.  And 
that  was  why  Mrs.  Bradley  asked 
Grandnia  to  stay  at  the  house  while 
she  went  to  the  “Unprecedented 
Factory.  Clearance  Sale”  to  get  a 
pair  of  sandals  for  Billy  Brad’s 
busy  little  feet,  for  ninety  cents 
as  advertised. 

“And  here’s  five  cents,  Billy 
.  Brad,”  she  said,  as  she  departed. 

“If  the  ice-cream  man  comes 
around' you  can  get  an  ice-cream 
cone,  so  be  a  good  boy  and  do  what 
Grandma  tells  you.  Good-bye, 
dear,  and  if  he  gets  hungry,  mother, 
there  are  cookies  in  the  stone  jar  in 
the  closet  under  the  china  closet. 

If  he  gets  fretful  that’s  probably 
what  he  wants,  but  please  don’t  let 
him  have  over  two  or  three  at  a 
time,  because  he  puts  them  in  his 
pocket  and  crumbles  them.  Well, 
good-bye,  dear.  I  think  you’ll  be 
all  right  until  I  get  back.  But, 
mother,  if  he  does  get  impatient, 
vou  can  give  him  a  couple  of 


Illustrated  by  J.  R.  Shaver 


slices  of  bread  and  butter.  He  likes  the 
raspberry  jam  on  it  best.  Good-bye, 
dear.  The  raspberry  jam  is  in  the  jar 
labeled  ‘apple  butter,’  on  the  second 
shelf  in  the  kitchen  behind  the  salt  bag 
and  the  meat  chopper.  Well,  good-bye, 


dear;  be  a  good  boy.  I  wouldn’t 
give  him  too  much  to*  eat,  mother; 
his  tongue  was  a  little  coated  this 
morning.  Well,  good-bye,  dear!” 

Three  times,  on  the  way  to  the  comer, 
Mrs.  Bradley  turned  to  v/ave  her  hand  at 
Billy  Brad,  who  stood  holding  his  nickel 
in  his  chubby  fist.  When  she  disap¬ 
peared  around  the  corner  he  took  his  seat 
on  the  low,  concrete  horse-block  to  wait 
for  the  ice-cream  man.  It  was 
then  eighteen  minutes  after  twelve. 
Normally,  barring  accidents  and 
unusually  good  trade  conditions, 
the  ice-cream  man  arrived  in  front 
of  the  Bradley  residence  at  two- 
thirty,  Normally,  when  there 
were  no  sandals  to  be  purchased  at 
a  bargain,  Billy  Brad  had  his 
“yunch”  at  twelve-thirty  and  then 
an  hour  of  “rest”  in  his  room. 

Billy  Brad’s  “rest”  was  a  tradi¬ 
tion,  hanging  over  from  his  tenderer 
infancy.  Theoretically  Billy  Brad 
went  to  his  room,  after  lunch,  and 
indulged  in  sixty  minutes  of  re¬ 
freshing  midday  slumber.  In  prac¬ 
tice  the  “rest”  did  not  work  out 
that  way.  Billy  Brad  would  go  to 
his  room,  shut  his  door  with  a  bang 
that  shook  the  house,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  begin  to  drive  huge,  reluctant 
nails  into  tough,  resonant  boards 
with  the  “yammer”  from  his  tool 


It  was  the  first  time 
she  had  ever  been  able 
to  see  a  boy’s  tonsils. 


“Six  cents — you  gotta  pay  six  cents.  Tell 
your  ma  to  give  you  another  cent” 


set.  When,  after  a  kitten-quiet  morning 
in  the  sand  pile  in  the  back  yard  Billy 
Brad  retired  for  his  siesta,  he  became 
active  and  the  noise  was  like  that  of  a 
muscular  carpenter  putting  a  tin  roof  on 
an  ice-house. 

On  this  particular  day,  not  being  re¬ 
quired  to  take  a  rest,  Billy  Brad  sat  qui¬ 
etly  on  the  horse-block  and  resembled  a 
Rodin  “thinker”  done  in  pink  flesh  with 
dimples,  and  freckles  across  the  puggy 
little  nose.  He  was  not  impatient.  He 
was  doing  the  thing  he  loved  best  to  do. 
He  was  waiting  for  the  “  yice-keem  coam 
man.”  He  had  only  two  and  one-quarter 
hours  to  wait. 

Waiting  for  the  ice-cream  cone  man 
was,  at  that  moment,  a  sacred  rite  with 
Billy  Brad.  It  was  a  return  to  the  cher¬ 
ished  customs  of  his  youth — half  a  year 
ago — when  he  was  a  mere  infant  of  four 
years.  In  those  far-off,  long-ago  days 
waiting  for  the  ice-cream  cone  man  had 
been  the  maddest,  merriest  part  of  his 
day.  About  two-thirty  each  day  the  ice¬ 
cream  cone  man  arrived;  at  two-forty- 
five  Billy  Brad  had  eaten  his  cone,  down 
to  the  final,  pointed  tip ;  at  two-forty-six 
he  began  to  “wait”  for  the  next  day’s 
coming  of  the  ice-cream  cone  man.  First, 
he  undertook  the  financial  operation  of 
securing  the  necessary  nickel,  and — being 
Billy  Brad — got  it.  Then  he  lost  it,  and 
found  it,  and  lost  it  and  did  not  find  it, 
and  wept,  and  Mrs.  Bradley  found  it,  and 
then  he  lost  it  and  found  it.  And  then 
he  lost  and  found  it.  It  made  life  one 
long  thrill.  The  last  thing  at  night  he 
asked  “Where’s  my  yickle  for  my  yice- 


keem  coam?”  and  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning  he  asked  “Where's  my  yickle 
for  my  yice-keem  coam?  ” 

Through  the  long  winter  he  thought 
many  times  of  the  ice-cream  cone  wagon. 
When  some  far-off  junk-man’s  bell  would 
jingle  Billy  Brad  would  raise  his  head  and 
listen,  expectant,  half-believing  and  yet 
wondering.  Could  it  be  the  ice-cream 
cone  man? 

On  warm,  sunny  days  that  halted  the 
snow  Billy  Brad  would  say  hopefully,  “I 
dess  it’s  mos’  time  for  the  yice-keem  coam 
man  to  come  around  now.”  At  Christ¬ 
mas  he  laughed  gleefully  at  the  cornu¬ 
copias  hanging  on  the  tree:  “Yey  yooks 
yike  keem  coams,”  he  said. 

And  Billy  Brad  had  been  away  from 
home  the  very  first  day  the  ice-cream 
cone  man  did  come  around!  He  had 
been  in  the  city  with  Mrs.  Bradley  shop¬ 
ping,  and  the  ice-cream  cone  man  had 
tinkled  his  bell  in  front  of  Billy  Brad’s 
home  in  vain!  Billy  Brad  knew  this 
within  three  minutes  after  his  return 
from  the  metropolis.  Mabel  May  and 
Dorothy  Ann,  the  Street’s  twins,  told 
him.  Strange  boys  he  had  never  seen 
before,  stopped  and  told  him.  Unintro¬ 
duced  little  girls  in  pink  dresses,  who 
hved  in  the  far-off  regions  two  hundred 
yards  up  the  street,  stopped  and  told  him 
they  had  had  ice-cream  cones  to-day  and 
were  going  to  have  ice-cream  cones  to¬ 
morrow. 

“And — and — and  I’m  going  to  have  a 
yice-keem  coam  to-morrow,  too!”  said 
Billy  Brad,  but  it  hurt  that  he  had  not 
had  one  to-day.  He  felt  cheated.  He 


had  missed  an  ice-cream  cone  and  had 
only  had  a  trip  to  New  York,  a  cake  of 
nut  chocolate,  an  orangeade,  a  package  of 
sugared  popcorn,  a  chocolate  sundae  and 
a  bar  of  peanut  candy.  It  must  not  hap¬ 
pen  again. 

From  time  to  time  Grandma  looked  out 
of  the  window  and  saw  Billy  Brad  sitting 
on  the  horse-block.  He  sat  so  quietly 
that  she  feared  he  must  be  ill. 

“Are  you  all  right,  Billy  Brad?”  she 
called  quaveringly. 

“I — I — I’m  waiting  for  the  yice-keem 
coam  man,”  Billy  Brad  shouted  back. 

Grandma  did  not  understand  him.  She 
did  not  hear  as  well  as  she  had  once  heard 
and  she  seldom  understood  Billy  Brad’s 
words  anyway. 

“Oh!  very  well,  dear!”  she  called 
back,  hoping  all  was,  indeed,  very  well. 

Billy  Brad  sat  on  the  horse-block  and 
listened.  Now  and  then  he  sighed  and 
moved  a  little,  trying  to  find  a  softer  spot 
to  sit  on;  now  and  then  he  glanced  over 
his  shoulder  toward  the  back  yard  and 
the  sand-pile,  wThere  so  many  things 
waited  to  be  done. 

His  ears  were  keenly  alert  for  the  ice¬ 
cream  cone  man’s  bell.  It  was  usually 
to  be  heard  first  far  distant,  many  blocks 
to  the  north,  “jangle,  jangle,  jangle,” 
and  then  a  long  pause  while  some  fortu¬ 
nate  young  person  bought  a  cone,  and 
then  “jangle,  jangle,  jangle,”  as  the  ice¬ 
cream  cone  man  drove  to  another  house. 
The  bell  rang  many  times,  usually,  after 
Billy  Brad  first  heard  it — as  the  ice-cream 
cone  man  drove  his  lean,  uninterested 
white  horse  up  one  street  and  down  an- 
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ether — before  it  reached  Billy 
Brad’s.  Waiting  became  a 
pleasure,  however,  after  the  oell 
was  first  heard.  Always,  sooner 
or  later,  the  ice-cream  cone  man 
arrived.  Never  had  he,  or  his 
horse,  dropped  dead  after  the 
bell  rang  first  in  the  far  distance. 

This  day  many  sounds  came 
to  Billy  Brad’s  eager  ears  as  he 
listened  hopefully.  A  bird  in 
the  oak  in  the  back  yard  whis¬ 
tled  “chitty  chee  wee  wee”  in¬ 
sistently.  Far  off,  somewhere, 
a  street  car  gong  clanged  “clank, 
clank,  clank.”  A  lawn-mower 
whirred  with  muffled  clicking. 

A  boat  on  the  Sound  tooted. 

A  chicken  went  “cra-a-awk, 
cr-a-a-awk.”  A  screen  door 
slammed.  A  woman’s  voice 
came  from  the  distance:  she 
seemed  to  be  telling  a  delivery 
boy  what  she  thought  ought  to 
be  done  to  him  in  the  way  of 
general  massacre  and  destruc¬ 
tion. 

And  then!  So  faint,  so  far, 

Billy  Brad  could  scarcely  hear 
it,  the  “jangle,  jangle,  jangle” 
of  the  icc-cream  cone  man’s  bell! 

Billy  Brad  clasped  his  nickel 
closer  in  his  hand.  He  straight¬ 
ened  his  back  and  sat  upright 
and  eager.  The  look  of  gentle 
patience  that  had  dwelt  upon 
his  face  changed  to  glad  expect¬ 
ancy.  He  held  his  nickel  be¬ 
tween  his  hands  and  pressed  his  hands 
between  his  knees  ecstatically. 

“Oo!”  said  Billy  Brad  joyfully. 

Up  and  down  the  street  cone  buyers 
began  to  appear,  taking  seats  on  porch 
steps  or  hippety-hopping  to  the  street. 

And  the  jangle  of  the  bell  came  nearer 
and  nearer.  It  came  to  the  end  of  the 
block.  Billy  Brad  stood  up.  He  meant 
to  be  ready.  Mabel  May  and  Dorothy 
Ann  went  hippety-hopping  back  to  their 
porch,  nibbling  ice-cream  cones.  Eddie 
held  his  cone  high  in  the  air  and  shouted. 
Billy  Brad  stepped  back  one  step  as  the 
terrifying  white  horse  drowsed  past  him 
and  then  stepped  close  to  the 
wheel  of  the  ice-cream  cone 
man’s  cart. 

“I — I — I  wanna  yice-keem 
coam,”  said  Billy  Brad  eagerly 
and  held  up  his  nickel.  The 
ice-cream  cone  man  looked  at  it. 

“Six  cents,  son,”  he  said. 

“I  —  I  wanna  yice-keem 
coam,”  said  Billy  Brad  again. 

“Six  cents,”  the  man  said. 

“You  gotta  pay  six  cents.  That 
ain’t  enough  money.  You  gotta 
have  another  cent.  Tell  your 
ma  to  give  you  another  cent.” 

“But — but — but  I  wanna 
yice-keem  coam,”  said  Billy 
Brad,  holding  up  the  nickel  in 
the  palm  of  his  hand. 

“Six  cents,”  the  man  said. 

“You  can’t  get  one  for  five 
cents.” 

“But — but  I  want  one,”  said 
Billy  Brad. 

His  lip  quivered.  You  see, 
he  had  waited  in  all  two  hours, 
and  fifteen  minutes,  and  six 


So  Billy  Brad  was  escorted  by  a  tall 
policeman  to  the  station  house 


months,  just  to  buy  an  ice-cream  cone. 

“I  want  one,”  he  pleaded,  and  tears 
filled  his  eyes. 

“Go  tell  your  ma  to  give  you  some 
more  money — another  cent.  I  gotta  get 
six  cents  for  cones  this  year.  You  tell 
your  ma;  she’ll  give  you  another  cent.” 

“She — she— she  ain’t  no  home,”  said 
B  illy  B  rad  tremulously.  ‘  ‘  She — she — she 
ain’t  not  home.  She — she — ain’t — ain’t 
— ain’t — oh,  oo — hoo — hoo!  Oh,  oo — 
hoo — hoo!  I  wanna  coam,  I  wanna — 
Oh,  oo— hoo — hoo!” 

The  rest  of  it  was  drowned  in  sobs. 
Never  in  the  world,  from  the  time  of 


— I  do 
shrieked 
ah — ah— 


Shem,  the  son  of  Noah,  to  the 
present  day,  had  there  been 
such  grief.  The  “Oh!  ”  became 
a  loud  wail,  a  scream  of  anguish 
such  as  a  small  boy  utters  when 
he  has  picked  up  a  bee  by 
mistake;  it  became  a  series  of 
screams  of  anguish  and  Billy 
Brad  turned  and  fled  toward  the 
house.  He  did  not  hear  the 
ice-cream  cone  man  say,  with 
deep  regret: 

“I’m  sorry,  son,  but  you  can 
get  one  to-morrow.  Giddap, 
Nellie!” 

What  Billy  Brad  heard, 
through  his  own  yells,  was  the 
jangle  of  the  ice-cream  cone 
man’s  bell  as  he  stopped  at  the 
next  house.  Grandma  heard 
the  yells.  They  were  such  yells 
of  pain  and  fear  as  are  torn  from 
a  child  when  it  is  frightened  to 
madness  by  the  bite  of  a  fero¬ 
cious  dog.  Her  heart  stopped 
beating.  Her  face  turned  as 
white  as  chalk.  She  ran,  trem¬ 
bling,  to  the  door  to  see  Billy 
Brad  scrambling  up  the  porch 
steps,  using  his  hands,  looking 
back,  and  then  looking  up  at  her 
with  eyes  thai  were  wide  with 
fear,  while  his  screams  rent 
her  ears. 

“Come  ini  Come  in!  What  is 
it?  Oh,  what  is  the  matter?”  she 
cried,  her  hands  outstretched. 

“I  do  wanna  yice-keem  coam 
wanna — I  do — ”  Billy  Brad 
“Ah — ah — -ah — I  do  wanna — 
-ah — I  do — I  do.” 


“Oh!  did  a  dog  bite  you?”  cried 
Grandma,  quite  as  excitedly  as  Billy 
Brad.  “Did  a  dog  bite  you,  Billy  Brad? 
What  is  it?  Oh!  tell  Grandma;  tell 
Grandma!” 

“I  do  wanna — I  do  wanna - ” 

shrieked  Billy  Brad.  He  might  as  well 
have  shrieked  a  part  of  the  Koran  as 
translated  into  Greek.  Grandma  had 
him  in  her  arms.  She  was  on  her  knees, 
feeling  his  bones  to  find  the  broken  one, 
looking  for  the  bloody  tooth-marks. 

Never  had  she  witnessed  such 
tumultuous,  long-continued 
grief  and  anguish.  The  tears 
ran  down  Billy  Brad’s  face  in 
rivulets,  in  rivers — they  almost 
washed  it  clean. 

“Tell  Grandma;  tell  Grand¬ 
ma.”  Grandma  wailed  and  “1 
do  wanna!  I  do  wanna!”  wailed 
Billy  Brad,  while  she  felt  of  him 
as  if  he  were  an  ancient  Roman 
slave  and  she  an  ancient 
Roman  slave  dealer  hunting 
flaws,  and  then  he  heard  the 
jangle  of  the  ice-cream  cone 
man’s  bell  farther  down  the 
street  and  wailed  twice  as  hard 
and  long  and  loud  as  before. 
It  was  as  if  his  broken  heart 
were  now  being  run  through  a 
corn-sheller  or  a  meat-chop¬ 
per  or  a  coffee-grinder  or  some 
such  instrument  of  torture. 

The  ( Continued  on  Page  72) 

The  little  lad  is  here,  well  an’  hearty, 
earin’  an  ice-cream  cone  as  big  as  life 
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O!  BRAVE  NEW  WORLD  THAT 
HAS  SUCH  PEOPLE  IN’T 


By  Helen  Keller 


IN  Darkland  we  realize  that 
impatience  and  hurry  hinder 
progress.  In  your  world, 
where  the  eye  is  mistress, 
you  flit  from  object  to  object  so 
nimbly  that  you  do  not  truly  observe 
anything.  As  a  clever  Frenchwoman 
said,  “When  we  see  everything,  we  see 
nothing.”  In  our  world,  where  the  hand 
is  master,  we  pause  often;  we  must 
needs  feel  out  the  meaning  of  things; 
we  listen,  think  and  learn.  The  broad 
highways  are  denied  us;  so  we  turn  into 
the  by-paths  and  find  them  full  of  flow¬ 
ers  and  singing  birds.  At  every  turn  we 
meet  little  surprises,  unexpected  joys, 
sweet  companionship,  the  delicate  wild 
scent  of  the  woods  which  we  might 
never  have  noticed  if  we  had  gone  by 
another  way.  But  I  am  getting  ahead 
too  slowly.  I  must  keep  more  in  the 
straight  and  narrow  path  prescribed  by 
law  and  order.  But  first  I  must  go  back 
a  little.  My  story  will  be  better  under¬ 
stood  if  I  start  at  the  beginning. 

We  spent  two  wonderful  days  at  Ever¬ 
green  and  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for 
the  Blind.  I  say  “we”  because  I  was 
accompanied  by  my  beloved  friend  and 
teacher,  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  without 
the  aid  of  whose  dear  eyes  and  loving 
sympathy,  and  especially  of  her  faithful 
fingers,  which  no  fatigue  was  allowed  to 
interrupt,  this  record  would  be 
beggared  of  many  realistic  details. 

I  had  read,  heard  and  thought  a 
t  reat  deal  about  Evergreen,  about 
tic  men  who  go  there.  Yet,  as 
the  train  bore  us  swiftly  towards 
Baltimore,  my  mind  shrank  from 
the  picture  of  the  institution 
which  imagination  conjured  up. 

My  heart  was  agitated  by  a  two¬ 
fold  emotion.  I  knew  I  was  going 
to  see  a  work  which  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  my  life  had  made 
familiar  to  me.  Nevertheless,  I 
was  appalled  at  the  thought  of 
meeting  so  many  young  men  who 
had  been  wounded  at  the 
time  when  life  seemed  most  full 
of  promise.  I  tried  to  enter  into 
the  experience  of  a  young  man 
when,  after  surgical  skill  and 
nursing  l  ave  done  their  utmost, 
he  hears  the  verdict,  “Hopelessly 
blind.” 


Illustrations  by  Willy  Pogany 


Think  what  that  means — never  again 
to  see  the  light  of  day — never  again  to 
behold  the  face  of  wife  or  child  or  com¬ 
rade — never  again  to  walk  the  open  road 
of  life  free  and  sure-footed!  Imagine,  if 
you  have  the  courage,  how  you  would 
feel  this  minute  if  you  knew  you  had  to 
begin  a  life  of  darkness  and  dependence. 
Your  greatest  anguish  would  not  be 
the  thought  that  you  would  not  see  any 
more  the  stars  or  the  colors  of  the 
flowers.  It  would  be  the  terrifying  sense 
that  your  personal  liberty  was  lost  for¬ 
ever.  For  the  crudest  part  of  blind¬ 
ness  is  the  thousand  restraints  it  im¬ 
poses.  From  these  restraints  there  is 
no  escape.  Though  all  the  world  holds 
out  a  hand  to  help  the  blind  one,  and 
guide  his  feet  in  pleasant  ways,  still  de¬ 
pendence  weighs  heavily  upon  his  spirit. 
The  bravest  man,  if  given  the  choice, 
would  prefer  death  to  blindness.  Yet 
there  are  thousands  of  young  men  in  the 
world  today  who  have  heard  the  verdict, 
“Hopelessly  blind.”-  Only  yesterday  they 
went  about  their  business,  strong,  self- 
reliant,  full  of  the  gladness  of  life.  A 
flash — an  agony — a  last  glimpse  of  God’s 


A  SPLENDID  broad-should- 
v  ered  youth  began  to  speak: 
“Do  you  know,  I  find  blind¬ 
ness  interesting.  I  keep  won¬ 
dering  what  discovery  I  shall 
make  next.  Things  feel  so 
different  in  my  hands.  I  like 
to  puzzle  them  out — a  sort  of 
‘bandage  -  your  -  eyes  -  and  -  tell- 
who-it-is’  game,  you  under¬ 
stand.  Life  is  a  game,  anyway. 
Sometimes  you  win,  some¬ 
times  you  lose.  Why  worry?” 


world,  the  battle  and  hell,  then 
“irrevocably  dark,  total  eclipse” — 
all  this  happens  with  the  swiftness 
of  lightning.  When  they  come  to 
themselves  they  are  in  a  hospital 
somewhere.  They  are  bewildered.  They 
do  not  realize  that  they  are  blind. 

One  of  the  first  men  I  met  at  Ever¬ 
green  said  to  me,  describing  his  sensa¬ 
tions:  “It  was  black — so  black,  I  touched 
myself  to  see  if  I  was  alive.  Then  I 
reached  out  my  hand  to  make  sure  that 
I  was  not  in  a  hole  underground.  Some 
one  spoke.  The  voice  sounded  very 
near.  I  asked,  ‘Where  are  we?’  ‘Can’t 
you  see  it’s  a  hospital?’  said  the  voice. 
‘I  can’t  see  anything,  it’s  pitch  dark.’ 
‘You’re  raving,’  said  the  voice,  ‘it’s  broad 
daylight.’  ‘Daylight?’  I  repeated,  and 
started  to  laugh.  Then  it  came  to  me  in 
a  flash  that  I  was  blind.  I  lay  still  a 
long  time  trying  to  figure  out  that  black 
certainty.” 

Never  before  in  the  world’s  history 
have  so  many  young  men  waked  to  dark 
days.  God  said,  “Let  there  be  light,” 
but  for  those  brave  men  in  the  war  hos¬ 
pitals  there  was  no  light.  From  these 
painful  reflections  my  mind  leaped  on¬ 
ward  to  Evergreen,  as  a  shipwrecked 

mariner  searches  an  inhospitable  coast 
for  a  haven. 

Never  shall  I  forget  my  feelings  when 
my  friend  said,  “Here  we  are.” 
Then  with  a  little  shudder,  “I  see 
lU  them — soldiers,  soldiers,  soldiers 

|  everywhere — all  blinded,  some 

B  crippled  and  maimed  in  other 

ways.  Oh,  there’s  one  passing  on 
crutches,  and  he  is  blind,  too!” 

We  were  taken  first  to  the  hos¬ 
pital,  Evergreen  proper — a  beau¬ 
tiful  country  house  with  great 
windows  that  let  in  a  flood  of  sun¬ 
shine.  We  went  up  the  broad 
stairs,  and  were  shown  from  ward 
to  ward.  A  hundred  little  things 
were  going  on  in  the  halls,  on  the 
stairs,  in  the  bedrooms,  intimate, 
trifling  things  hard  to  describe, 
but  all  interesting  to  me.  I  am 
afraid  I  have  a  mind  for  trifles; 
but  that  is  not  an  unmitigated 
misfortune,  since  life  is  made  up 
■  of  little  things.  In  one  room  two 
j|  or  three  men  were  seated  on  a 
■■  high  hospital  bed  singing  a  rag 
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Lovely  surroundings  are  as  pleasing  to  the  blind  as  to  those 
who  can  see.  Imagination  gives  a  precious  sight  to  the  mind. 
In  a  very  true  sense,  vision  is  the  prerogative  of  the  spirit 


time  tune,  and  beating  time  with  their 
feet.  Other  men  were  lying  on  their 
cots  with  their  heads  bandaged  (some 
had  just  been  operated  on).  The  song 
followed  us  pleasantly  up  and  down  the 
ward.  Not  a  word  of  complaint  or 
whining  did  we  hear.  Every  one  seemed 
good-humored,  quick  to  laugh  and  join 
in  any  bit  of  fun. 

I  recommend  a  visit  to  Evergreen  to 
all  persons  who  have  a  tendency  to  mag¬ 
nify  their  troubles.  The  resolute  cour¬ 
age  and  line  spirit  of  the  place  will  prove 
a  salutary  rebuke.  The  world  owes  those 
blind  soldiers  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
being  tractable,  brave  and  patient  in 
such  a  desperate  situation. 

Everereen  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a 


lovely  suburb  of  Baltimore.  The  sur¬ 
roundings  are  beautiful.  On  every  side 
are  colorful  gardens,  groves  and  wooded 
walks.  The  men  take  great  pleasure  in 
showing  their  friends  about  the  grounds 
and  hearing  them  exclaim  over  the 
beauty  and  charm  of  the  place. 

Do  you  ask,  “What  use  is  all  this 
beauty  if  they  can't  see  it?”  Lovely 
surroundings  are  as  pleasing  to  the  blind 
as  they  are  to  those  who  behold  them 
with  their  physical  eyes.  Imagination 
gives  a  precious  sight  to  the  mind.  In 
a  very  true  sense,  vision  is  the  prerog¬ 
ative  of  the  spirit. 

When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  ideas 
make  the  world  we  live  in.  What  people 
call  “seeing”  is  not  the  actual  reflection 


of  light-rays  on  the  retina  of  the 
eye,  but  the  impression  the 
brain  receives.  No  two  persons 
see  alike.  As  A  and  B  look  at 
the  same  object,  their  ideas  of  it 
are  quite  dissimilar.  They  are 
both  equipped  with  good  eyes; 
but  seeing  is  a  mental  process, 
and  A’s  and  B’s  mental  equip¬ 
ment  and  capacity  are  different. 
That  is  why  the  impressions 
they  receive  are  not  the  same. 

Having  this  point  of  view  in 
mind,  you  can  better  understand 
what  it  must  mean  to  those  poor 
fellows,  just  snatched  from  the 
red  inferno  of  war,  its  strain 
and  wounds  and  blindness,  to 
And  themselves  in  the  sweet, 
reconciling,  rose  embow¬ 
ered,  oak-crowned  environment 
of  Evergreen.  While  there  they 
are  storing  up  sunshine  and 
happy  thoughts  against  the 
sober  days  when  they  will  take 
up  the  burden  and  the  struggle 
of  life  again. 

Now  we  have  come  out  into 
the  fresh  golden  sunshine.  The 
grass  is  soft  under  the  bare 
trees,  and  the  earth  gives  out  a 
delicious  smell.  An  old  pioneer 
in  the  work  of  the  sightless,  a 
perfect  firebrand  of  enthusiasm 
and  energy,  is  saying:  "You  see, 
Evergreen  has  a  double  func¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  hospital  where  sol¬ 
diers  and  marines  blinded  in 
battle  stay  during  the  period  of 
their  convalescence,  and  receive 
such  medical  or  surgical  treat¬ 
ment  as  they  may  still  require. 
It  is  also  a  training-school  where 
they  are  equipped  to  enter  the 
industrial  battlefield.  In  other 
countries  the  work  of  re-educat¬ 
ing  blinded  soldiers  and  sailors 
is  essentially  a  philanthropic  en¬ 
terprise,  while  here  it  is  carried 
on  bv  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Red  Cross.  In 
some  ways  it  is  a  unique  under¬ 
taking.  It  aims  to  co-ordinate 
the  manifold  agencies  of  rehabil¬ 
itation  for  blinded  soldiers,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  ultimately  it 
will  include  the  welfare  of  the 
civilian  blind.  Evergreen  em¬ 
ploys  the  best  methods,  the 
most  up-to-date  system  of  in¬ 
struction  and  the  most  sym¬ 
pathetic  co-operation  between 
the  management  and  the  men.  It  rep¬ 
resents  intelligent  effort,  the  strength 
and  sanctification  of  the  heroism  of 
peace.” 

We  are  now  entering  a  large,  gray 
stone,  ivy-covered  house — the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  which  works  in  co-operation 
with  the  United  States  Government.  The 
place  is  alive  with  interest.  People  are 
coming  and  going  on  all  sorts  of  errands 
— fathers  and  mothers,  sweethearts, 
wives  and  friends  visiting  the  men.  doc¬ 
tors,  nurses,  teachers,  officers  and  sol¬ 
diers.  Our  friend,  a  modem  Herodotus, 
has  an  interesting  story  to  tell  about 
everything  and  every  one. 

Looked  at  with  the  eyes  of  enthusi- 
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asm,  everything  is  adventure, 
discovery.  It  is  a  joy  just  to 
get  out-of-doors,  to  bieathe 
clean  air,  to  stand  still  in  a 
green  field,  to  smell  the  sweet 
scent  of  growing  things,  to  hear 
water  rippling  over  stones,  to 
touch  delicate  leaves  and  flowers 
that  flutter  softly  in  one’s  hand, 
to  lean  against  the  strength  of 
great  trees.  With  minds  alert 
and  hearts  courageous  even  the 
sightless  find  life  interesting. 

We  are  on  the  board-walk 
going  towards  the  school  build¬ 
ings.  I  felt  footsteps.  Two 
boys  were  approaching  us  arm- 
in-arm.  “The  boy  on  the  left 
arrived  this  morning,”  said  the 
guide.  One  of  them  shouted, 

“Clea  the  deck,  or  we’ll  bump 
into  you.”  We  stopped  them 
and  shook  hands.  The  new¬ 
comer  was  from  Nebraska.  His 
eyes  were  still  bandaged.  “Gee,” 
he  said  to  me,  “I  learned  about 
you  in  school.  I  never  thought 
then  I’d  be  blind  myself.”  It 
was  difficult,  impossible  to  im¬ 
agine  how  that  light-hearted, 
laughter-loving  young  fellow 
would  adapt  himself  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  my  dark  world. 

We  enter  a  large,  sunny  room. 

I  at  once  realized  that  there 
were  a  number  of  persons  vari¬ 
ously  occupied.  I  bumped  into 
a  boy  who  was  making  a  ham¬ 
mock.  “Hew  are  you  getting 
on?”  I  asked.  “Fine!”  was  the 
answer.  “Only  one  knot  out  of 
two  slips  now.”  “Queer,”  he 
continued,  “I  used  to  be  great 
on  knots  when  I  could  see.  I 
could  tie  a  knot  that  would 
make  a  sailor  green-eyed.” 

“We  call  this  the  finger-kin¬ 
dergarten,”  explains  our  friend. 

Since  the  sense  of  touch  must 
take  the  place  of  sight,  as  a 
preliminary  to  real  work,  the 
men  are  taught  various  crafts — 
weaving,  chair-caning,  basketry, 
bookbinding  and  sloyd  with  the 
object  of  training  their  hands. 

The  more  varied  the  tasks,  the 
more  dextrous  and  supple  their 
fingers  become.  Very  soon  the 
boys  recover  some  of  their  little 
competences — fixing  a  tie,  mani¬ 
curing  their  nails,  shaving  and 
telling  the  time. 

Each  one  is  provided  with  a  watch. 
There  is  a  watch  made  especially  for  the 
blind..  I  use  one  which  has  round 
the  rim  twelve  points  corresponding  to 
the  figures  on  the  face  of  the  watch.  On 
the  back  is  an  extra  hand,  so  arranged 
that  it  follows  the  minute  hand.  But 
usually  the  blind  use  the  ordinary  watch, 
from  which  the  crystal  has  been  re¬ 
moved,  so  that  they  can  lightly  touch 
the  hands. 

The  men  also  quickly  learn  to  use  a 
typewriter.  That  is  the  easiest  mode  of 
communication.  Each  pupil  is  given  a 
machine,  so  that  he  can  keep  in  touch 
with  his  family  and  friends. 

Another  accomplishment  for  the  men 
is  to  learn  to  write  and  read  Braille. 


“Sudden  blindness  is  like  being  born  again.  One  has  to  learn 
everything  over  again,  even  to  walk!  The  first  step  forward  is  no 
easy  feat  for  the  newly  blinded  man.  He  staggers,  he  gropes ” 


Braille  is  a  kind  of  embossed  print,  pro¬ 
duced  by  punching  a  stylus  into  thick 
paper  so  as  to  make  a  dot.  The  base  of 
Braille  is  a  group  of  six  dots,  three  high 
and  two  wide,  arranged  in  a  vertical 
cell.  These  dots  are  capable  of  being 
arranged  in  about  eighty  different  posi¬ 
tions.  The  characters  thus  formed  rep¬ 
resent  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  a 
number  of  signs — word  and  part-word 
signs. 

This  system  was  invented  by  Louis 
Braille.  He  was  born  in  France  in  1809. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  saddle-maker,  and 
while  he  was  very  little,  he  watched  his 
father  at  work.  At  the  age  of  three  he 
tried  to  punch  holes  like  his  father.  The 
awl  slipped  and  destroyed  the  sight  of 


one  eye.  In  a  short  time  he  lost  the 
sight  of  the  other  eye,  too.  It  was  while 
he.  was  a  pupil  at  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  Paris  that  he  invented  the 
system  of  raised  print  which  bears  his 
name,  and  which  is  now  used  by  the 
sightless  throughout  the  world. 

The  advantage  of  Braille  is  that  the 
blind  can  not  only  write  it,  but  also  read 
it  with  their  fingers.  I  stood  by  a  man 
who  was  clumsily  trying  to  decipher  the 
Braille  alphabet.  “I  can’t  make  it  out,” 
he  said  with  a  grimace  of  despair,  “it 
feels  exactly  like  sandpaper.”  But  as 
soon  as  the  men  master  Braille,  they  be¬ 
gin  to  feel  at  home  in  the  dark. 

Through  all  these  processes  the  sense 
of  touch  is  developed.  Some  people  like 
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“The  library  is  the  heart  of  Evergreen.  Here  the  men  gather  when 
On  the  other  side  of  the  hall,  in  the  liiing-room,  a  group  of  boys 


fered  a  violent  shock.  Sudden  blind¬ 
ness  is  like  being  born  again.  One  has 
to  learn  everything  over  again,  even  to 
walk!  The  first  step  forward  is  no  easy 
feat  for  the  newly  blinded  man.  He 
staggers,  he  gropes,  he  bumps  against 
tables  and  chairs,  he  is  lost  in  the  most 
familiar  room.  The  more  active  he  has 
been,  the  more  exasperating  is  his  help¬ 
lessness.  It  is  not  strange  that  he  rebels 
against  his  injury;  that  he  conceives  a 
horror  of  the  future.  He  fe°ls  that  an 
inimical  force  has  snatched  him  from 
the  solid  earth  and  flung  him  adrift  upon 
dark  waters.  It  is  at  this  time  that  he 
is  most  in  need  of  judicious  assistance. 
Unless  intelligent  help  is  given  promptly, 
he  may  never  find  himself  again.  This 
first  aid  he  finds  at  Evergreen. 

Those  who  lose  their  sight  in  child¬ 
hood  never  experience  this  terror  of  the 
dark.  As  little  children  they  learn  to 
depend  upon  the  other  senses.  With  the 
help  of  touch  they  explore  their  environ¬ 
ment.  They  move  about  unafraid  be¬ 
cause  they  can  distinguish  a  level  floor 
from  a  paved  street  or  a  lawn  or  a 
country  road  or  a  plowed  field  by  the 
sensations  that  come  to  their  feet.  They 
are  aware  of  their  enemy,  and  know  how 
to  get  the  better  of  him.  But  it  is  in¬ 
finitely  hard  to  learn  to  do  these  simple 
things  in  a  different  way  in  mature  life. 

That  is  why  recreation  is  more  em¬ 
phasized  at  Evergreen  than  school 
routine.  It  is  vitally  important  that  the 
men  snoull  regain  their  initiative  and 
independence  as  far  as  that  is  possible. 


They  are  encouraged  to  go  off  by  them¬ 
selves.  They  use  a  cane  to  guide  their 
steps,  and  soon  learn  to  recognize  and 
turn  out  for  obstacles.  Games  stim¬ 
ulate  them  to  greater  activity,  especially 
out-of-door  sports.  It  is  surprising  to 
see  how  quickly  blind  men  learn  to  rim, 
jump  and  play  and  bowl.  They  feel  the 
direction  of  the  alley  with  their  feet 
If  they  have  played  before,  there  is  a 
certain  excitement  in  seeing  how  near 
they  can  get  to  their  old  scores.  In 
their  leisure  hours  they  play  cards  (suits 
and  spots  are  indicated  by  Braille  char¬ 
acters),  also  dominoes,  checkers  and 
even  chess.  They  are  drilled  every  day 
in  the  gymnasium,  which  is  equipped 
with  a  splendid  swimming-pool  and  with 
shower  baths. 

The  men  have  also  two  dances  in  the 
gymnasium  every  week.  One  is  an  in¬ 
struction  night,  and  the  other  is  a  reg¬ 
ular  ball  to  which  they  invite  their 
friends.  A  sound  of  rhythmic  feet,  a 
burst  of  music,  and  the  dance  is  on! 
My  sailor  boy  and  I  go  spinning  round 
and  round,  bumping  into  other  couples 
occasionally  and  thus  adding  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  merriment.  “Tom”  was  talking  to 
my  teacher.  A  sweet  young  girl  came 
up  to  him  and  said  softly,  “Will  you 
give  me  the  next  dance?”  “Y — es,” 
answered  Tom  without  enthusiasm. 
When  she  was  gone  he  inquired  if  she 
was  a  “looker.”  On  hearing  that  she 
was  very  pretty,  he  said,  “Oh,  that’s  all 
right.  I  don’t  mind  dancing  with  good- 
looking  ones.”  The  benefit  of  all  these 


to  think  that  the  sightless  are 
given  a  mystical  sixth  sense 
to  replace  the  lost  one.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  they  are  not. 

But  they  train  the  remaining 
senses  until  they  become  won¬ 
derfully  observant,  efficient 
and  dependable.  Sometimes 
it  seems  as  if  the  whole  sub¬ 
stance  of  my  flesh  were  so 
many  eyes  looking  out  upon  a 
world  new  created  every  day. 

You  ask,  “How  can  touch, 
smell  and  taste  perform  the 
function  of  sight  and  hearing 
in  addition  to  their  own?” 

This  question  is  answered 
daily  in  the  experience  of  the 
blind.  Touch  brings  us  many 
sweet  certainties  which  the 
more  fortunate  miss  because 
their  sense  of  feeling  is  un¬ 
cultivated.  When  they  look 
at  things,  they  put  their  hands 
in  their  pockets.  No  doubt 
that  is  why  their  knowledge  is 
often  vague,  inaccurate  and 
useless.  Many  persons  hav¬ 
ing  perfect  physical  eyes  are 
blind  in  their  perceptions. 

Many  who  have  perfect  ears 
are  emotionally  deaf.  The 
ear  can  be  so  trained  that  it 
tells  the  blind  everything  go¬ 
ing  on  in  the  house,  in  the 
street,  in  the  workshop.  They 
often  become  so  expert  in  in¬ 
terpreting  sounds  that  they 
can  tread  their  way  through 
the  traffic  of  a  great  city.  To 
them  all  motions,  vibrations 
and  murmurs  are  eloquent. 

This  train  of  thought  was  interrupted 
by  an  attractive  fellow  with  curly  hair 
and  a  sensitive  mouth,  who  was  speak¬ 
ing  into  my  hand  a  little  hesitatingly,  “I 
don’t  know  if  you  understand  what  I 
say.  I’m  Irish.  Do  you  like  the  Irish?” 
“Oh,  yes,”  I  laughed,  “all  Irishmen  are 
poets  and  flatterers.”  “Perhaps  that’s 
the  reason  ladies  like  us,”  he  teased. 

Gradually  taking  courage  from  his 
comrade,  a  sailor  boy  ventured  to  ask 
if  I  could  dance.  On  being  told  that  I 
adored  dancing,  he  asked  me  if  I  would 
give  him  the  first  dance  that  evening. 
A  tall,  active,  straight  young  youth,  who 
had  been  a  fine  marksman  before  he  lost 
his  sight  in  the  battle  of  Chateau- 
Thierry,  took  my  hand  and  said,  “If  he’s 
to  have  the  first  dance,  I  want  the  first 
walk  with  you.  Will  you  let  me  escort 
you  to  the  Red  Cross  House  for  tea?” 
I  think  he  wanted  to  test  my  confidence 
in  his  ability  to  find  his  way  about.  So 
we  marched  off  together,  and  the  “tap- 
tap”  of  his  cane  was  music  to  my  feet. 
We  arrived  at  our  destination  flushed 
and  confident.  Naturally  he  felt  a  little 
proud  that  the  adventure  had  turned 
out  so  happily.  “Guess  we’re  all  right 
to  book  for  the  great  American  tour,” 
he  joked.  These  little  victories  give  the 
men  a  taste  of  freedom  and  make  them 
more  self-reliant.  Confidence  begets 
confidence. 

Who  with  eyes  can  have  any  concep¬ 
tion  of  wrhat  walking — coming  and  go¬ 
ing — means  to  a  man  just  blinded?  His 
sense  of  cohesion  and  balance  has  suf- 
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know  the  happiness  that  comes 
from  books.  The  blind  can 
always  feel  safe,  comfortable 
and  independent  when  they 
open  a  book  and  step  con¬ 
fidently  into  the  world  of 
the  imagination.  Once  there, 
limitations  fall  away,  and  no 
quarter  is  asked  where  all  are 
equal.  We  bury  our  hands  in 
a  fine  book,  and  when  we  with¬ 
draw  them,  they  are  full  of  the 
wondrous  treasures  of  life. 
Visions  of  the  invisible  world 
are  ours. 

Biographies,  when  they  have 
in  them  the  sap  of  inspiration, 
are  especially  helpful  to  the 
sightless.  They  kindle  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  achievement.  The  ex¬ 
ample  of  other  men’s  courage 
feeds  the  sinews  of  their  will. 
Knowledge  of  the  difficulties 
that  others  have  encountered 
and  overcome  shows  them  that 
they  are  links  in  the  chain  of  a 
universal  struggle.  After  read¬ 
ing  the  story  of  such  a  triumph¬ 
ant  achievement  as  that  of 
Francois  Huber,  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  apiarian 
science — the  wonderful  “seer'1 
who,  though  blind,  guided  with 
his  spirit  the  eyes  and  hands 
of  his  seeing  assistant  in  his 
study  of  bees — they  begin  to 
understand  that  the  only  hope¬ 
less  darkness  is  the  darkness  of 
ever  they  can.  They  play  games  or  read  or  mite  or  chat  quietly.  the  mind. 

were  singing,  ‘  There’ll  he  a  hot  time  in  the  old  town  tonight’  ”  The  bitterest  grief  of  the 

newly  blinded  is  the  loss  of 
employment,  and  the  accom- 
sands  of  women  and  orphans  like  a  heavy  panying  dread  of  being  a  burden 
rain.  A  voice  that  would  .not  be  still  to  their  families.  Having  lost  touch 
insistently  questioned:  “Why  should  with  the  world,  they  find  it  difficult  to 
such  things  be?  Can  it  possibly  be  right  get  back  by  their  own  efforts.  There¬ 
to  blind,  maim  and  utterly  destroy  men,  fore  work  must  be  sought  for  them,  and 
body  and  mind,  for  any  purpose  what-  indeed  for  all  the  sightless.  I  hope  I 
ever?”  Suddenly  into  my  hand  fell  the  have  made  it  clear  that  the  blind  do  not 
words:  “I’d  give  another  pair  of  eyes  expect  or  desire  pity.  Nothing  is  more 
to  stop  Kaiser  Bill  s  little  game.  distasteful  to  a  self-respecting  blind  man 

L  ndoubtedly  "this  is  a  terribly  puzzlin’  than  the  commiseration  of  his  neighbors. 
wor^-  Painted  in  large  letters  on  the  walls  of 

A  splendid,  broad-shouldered  youth  one  of  the  schools  for  blinded  soldiers 
began  to  speak:  “Do  you  know,  I  find  in  France  are  the  words:  “To  pity  is 
blindness  interesting.  I  keep  wondering  not  to  console.  Only  words  of  hope  and 
what  discovery  I  shall  make  next.  Things  confidence  should  be  spoken  here.” 
feel  so  different  in  my  hands.  I  like  to  There  is  always  hope  for  him  who  knows 
puzzle  them  out — a  sort  of  ‘bandage-  he  can  work.  Work  is  the  blind  man’s 
your-eyes-and-tell-who-it-is’  game,  you  anchor  in  the  dark,  his  beacon,  a  gate- 
understand.  Life  is  a  game  anyway,  way  to  happiness.  When  the  mind 
Sometimes  you  win,  sometimes  you  lose,  bends  gladly  to  a  task,  and  the  hand 
Why  worry?”  has  to  keep  up  with  the  eager  spirit, 

There  was  another  fine  young  fellow  one  feels  in  love  with  life,  in  tune  with 
who  had  given  both  his  eyes  and  his  the  universe,  and  blindness  loses  its 
arms  in  the  bloody  conflict  of  Chateau-  cruelest  sting. 

Thierry.  He  was  laughing  and  chatting  One  of  the  most  important  functions 
with  the  others.  My  heart  swelled  at  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  is  to  assist 
the  courage  of  this  unconquerable  boy.  the  men  to  find  employment.  Heads 
For  one  great  moment  this  young  hero  of  industry  are  interviewed,  and  their 
seemed  to  embody  all  the  sacrifices  men  co-operation  is  sought  in  making  experi- 
had  ever  made  for  their  liberties.  “You  ments  to  see  what  processes  are  possib'e 
have  struck  a  blow  for  world-freedom,”  for  the  sightless.  Thus  the  blinded  sol- 
I  murmured.  “I’ll  never  strike  another,”  diers  are  blazing  new  paths  for  their 
he  replied,  and  laughed  at  his  grim  joke,  civilian  brothers. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  hall,  in  the  Already  blind  people  have  entered  de¬ 
living-room,  a  group  of  boys  were  sing-  partments  of  industry  that  were  never 
ing,  “There’ll  be  a  hot  time  in  the  old  open  to  them  before.  At  Ampere,  New 
town  tonight.”  Jersey,  the  Crocker- Wheeler  Company, 

It  is  within  the  power  of  everv  one  fn  a  large  electri-  ( Continued  on  Page  73.) 


diversions  and  gaieties  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated.  The  men  always  work  with 
more  spirit  afterwards. 

The  library  is  the  heart  of  Evergreen. 
Here  the  men  gather  whenever  they  can. 
They  play  games  or  read  or  write  or 
chat  quietly.  The  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  the  Blind  employs  copyists  to  tran¬ 
scribe  into  Braille  the  most  interesting 
articles  on  current  topics,  short  stories 
and  anecdotes.  These  are  bound  in 
“cheer-up  volumes.”  They  give  practice 
in  reading  with  the  fingers.  But  what 
the  men  like  best  is  to  have  some  one 
read  aloud  to  them. 

Tea  is  served  at  four  o’clock  ever} 
day.  The  gentle  hostesses  show  the 
blind  soldiers  many  litt'e  attentions 
which  are  comforting  and  soothing  to 
the  chafed  spirit.  Tea  is  a  delightfully 
informal  affair.  To  some  of  the  men 
it  is  the  event  of  the  cay  when  they  are 
kindled  by  that  bright  atmosphere  of 
humor,  cheerful  conversation  and  har¬ 
monious  refinement. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  of 
my  life  was  spent  in  the  library.  Seated 
in  deep,  comfortable  chairs,  before  a 
crackling,  pine-scented  fire,  the  men  be¬ 
came  reminiscent.  We  listened  breath¬ 
lessly  to  their  vivid  talk  of  trench  life, 
battles,  hardships  and  fun.  It  came  over 
me  that  real  war  never  gets  into  books. 
As  I  sat  there,  I  was  aware  of  visions. 
Through  the  flow  of  their  gay,  rough 
talk  I  heard  sounds  that  made  me 
tremble — sighs,  groans,  the  spilling  of 
blood  and  the  tears  of  countless  thou- 
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A  Song,  a  Beautiful  Mam’selle,  and 


PRIVATE  DUGAN  COMES 


TO  A  DECISION 


DUGAN’S  me  name,  I 
says,  “buck  private 
Michael  Dugan  o’  the 
Forty-second.  Three 
gold  stripes  I  have  on  the  left 
sleeve  o’  me  tunic,  one  on  me 
right  an’  a  clean  discharge  in 
me  pocket.  Me  father  came 
from  Ulster,  sir,  an’  married  Mary 
McGregor  o’  Vermont.  I’m  married 
meself — Madame  Jeannette  Dugan,  o’ 
Normandy,  France,  is  me  wife.  I  guess 
that  makes  me  a  regular  American.  Now, 
when  do  I  get  the  job?” 

“Very  interesting,”  says  the  bird  be¬ 
hind  the  desk,  looking  over  his  glasses. 
“Now  please  answer  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  as  a  matter  of  record.  How  old 
are  you?” 

“Thirty-three.” 

“What  was  your  occupation  before 
you  enlisted?” 

“Foreman  in  concrete  construction, 
sir,  with  the  Webers,  an’  me  old  job’s 
waitin’  this  minute  for  me.” 

“Have  you  ever  worked  on  a  farm?” 

“Never  a  bit  I  have,  but  me  wife - ” 

“Never  mind — are  you  interested  in 
this  plan  to  provide  work  and  a  farm 
for  you?” 

Can  you  beat  it!  “Say,”  I  cut  in, 
“what  do  ye  think  I’m  cornin’  here  all 
the  way  from  New  York  right  off  the 
transport  an’  leavin’  Madame  Dugan 
scared  to  death  over  at  Hoboken  for,  if 
I’m  not  interested?” 

“What  kind  of  farming  do  you  wish 
to  follow?  State  whether  general,  live 
stock,  truck  or  fruit.  Would  you  be 
willing  to  take  a  job  on  some  project 
if  offered  to  you?  In  your  own  State? 
Anywhere  in  the  United  States?” 

I  never  could  get  these  Government 
red-tape  artists,  never  a  bit!  They’re 
human  parrots,  I  say,  not  qualified"  to 
command.  I  drew  in  a  long  breath  to 
let  go  on  that  string  o’  answers,  but  be¬ 
fore  I  could  open  me  mouth  to  speak, 
he  waves  his  hand  to  stop. 

“Now,  Mr.  Dugan,”  he  says,  “suppose 
you  tell  me  just  why  you  want  this  job. 
I  can  see  that  routine  questions  so 
necessary  for  our  records  are  irksome  to 
you.” 

"That’s  it,”  I  says,  “talk  like  a  man! 
Why  do  I  want  "the  job?  To  get  a 
runnin  start  for  the  financial  entangle¬ 
ments  ahead,  sir.  A  debt-free  farm’s 
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me  objective  an’  I’m  going  after  it  with 
me  head  down.” 

“And  yet  you  have  a  remunerative 
position  pending  your  renewal  of  con¬ 
tract  with  your  firm - ?”  Just  like 

this  was  runnin’  in  the  back  o’  his  head: 

“Private  Dugan,  there’s  something 
queer  for  fair  about  your  wantin’  a 
farm.  You’re  big  and  strong,  by  the 
looks  o’  ye,  but  you  don’t  stoop  at  the 
shoulders  an’  you  neither  scrape  your 
toes  nor  crack  your  knuckles  when  you 
speak  to  your  superiors.” 

If  I  do  say  it,  I’ve  got  a  bit  of  air  to 
me,  I  have.  I’m  a  good  soldier.  Me 
back’s  straight  an’  me  eyes  are  clear,  an’ 
I’ve  got  something  like  a  snapper  on 
the  end  o’  me  tongue  when  I  speak.  Me 
father  taught  me  to  speak  up  all  the 
while  he  was  teachin’  me  the  brogue. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  I  got  on  to  all  of  it 
in  France — me  an’  Madame  Dugan  to¬ 
gether.  So  I  told  this  bird  a  thing  or 
two  then  an’  there. 

»pv  ’YE  mind  the  Forty-second’s  hell 

■L-'  from  November,  1917,  through 
the  Argonne?”  I  starts  my  story  to  him. 

Well!  I  was  there  in  it.  I  froze  an’ 
the  shoes  rotted  from  me  blue  feet.  I 
didn’t  like  killin’,  but  kill  I  did  an’  did  it 
well,  for  I  was  a  soldier,  I’m  tellin’  ye! 

Yes,  I  was  there!  I  fought  in  that 
hog-wallow  o’  mud  an’  blood  an’ 
saw  things  that  turned  the  stomach  o’  me 
when  I  was  starvin’.  But  I  was  sol¬ 
dierin’.  I  didn’t  whine — none  0’  us  did. 
We  went  in  an’  saw  it  through — all  but 
me.  Heinie  plugged  me  one  red  night 
out  on  the  edge  o’  Argonne,  right 
through  the  red-haired  chest  0’  me.  An’ 
he  left  me  with  the  mud  an’  rain  an’ 
shrapnel  two  days  an’  two  nights  before 
they  found  me.  An’  then  they  packed 
me  into  a  truck  for  a  fifty-kilometer 
haul  over  shell  holes  with  forty  others 
jammed  in,  helpless  an’  screamin’  with 
the  pain  it  made.  ’Twas  all  over  for  me 
soon  enough,  because  the  blessed  black¬ 
ness  shut  down  tight  over  me,  an’  Mi¬ 
chael  Dugan  went  only  two  kilometers. 


What  they  took  out  0’  that 
truck  at  the  end  o’  that  ride 
was  just  the  clay  0’  the  man. 

Then  one  momin’  Michael 
Dugan  came  back  from  a  red 
thunderstorm  and  looked 
through  the  eyes  0’  him  to 
white  walls.  He  knew  he  was 
clean  —  washed  clean !  An’  he  felt 
women  were  close  —  clean,  clear-eyed 
women  near. 

“Oh,  you  ought  to  know  what  it 
meant  to  the  soul  o’  me  to  think  about 
a  woman — an’  one  like  Jeannette  that 
I’d  never  feasted  me  eyes  on  nor  could 
for  a  month  after  I’d  heard  her  passin’ 
under  me  window  in  the  war.  She  used 
to  pass  there,  I  tell  ye,  just  as  regular  as 
the  larks  out  there  left  the  earth  an’ 
sang  themselves  away  into  the  clouds. 
A-a-ah,  ’twas  a  spring,  that,  though  with 
hell  cornin’  our  way — red,  thunderin’ 
hell. 


HERE  I  was,  Private  Michael  Dugan 
o’  the  Forty-second,  slipped  clean 
an’  cool  amongst  white  sheets  in  a  white 
little  bed  in  a  big  white  ward  with  the 
sun  pourin’  golden  through  the  windows. 
An’  this  after  a  year  in  stinkin’  mud  to 
me  shoulders,  with  the  cooties  drivin’ 
the  mind  out  o’  me — starvin’  for  food, 
starvin’  for  things  that  couldn’t  be  then 
— a-a-ah ! 


Yes,  I  lay  there  thinkin’  between 
times  o’  the  days  to  come  when  I’d  walk 
upright  like  Michael  Dugan  again,  with 
me  hair  trimmed  neat  an’  me  face 
shaved  clean  an’  the  squareness  in  me 
shoulders  come  back.  Then  to  talk 
with  the  nurses  o’  evenin’s  round  this 
old  chateau - 


I  must  have  thought  out  loud,  because 
the  little  runt  in  the  bed  next  mine — 
the  one  with  his  leg  sawed  off — he  looks 
at  me  one  blessed  momin’  when  I  was 
feastin’  me  eyes  on  a  heavenly  Tittle 
nurse,  an’  he  says: 

“Forget  it,  bo.  You  won’t  walk  about 
with  ’em  or  fill  their  ears  with  blamev 
when  you’re  up.  That  ain’t  for  the  likes 
o’  you,  Michael  Dugan.  It’s  against 
general  orders.  They’re  for  officers  only, 
you  know.” 

“What!”  I  says.  “Ain’t  it  enough 
that  I’ve  found  the  simple  pleasures  0’ 
me  day  off  blocked  because  the  only 
seats  in  the  bam  movie  was  for  officers 
only?  Ain’t  it  enough  that - !” 


“I  walked  on  the  mist  risin’ 
from  the  dew  at  her  feet 
an’  me  heart  went  soar¬ 
in'  up  with  the  larks” 
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“An’  so  ’twas  Jeannette  learned  to  speak  her  English  with  a  heavenly 
brogue.  We’d  sit  outside  her  little  stone  cottage  those  spring  momin’s” 


“Enough,”  says  the  runt,  “but  true.” 

“Then,”  I  says,  “by  the  hole  in  me 
chest,  the  next  war’s  goin’  to  be  for  of¬ 
ficers  only!” 

Then  the  slow,  bumin’  grouch  took 
hold  o’  me  an’  scorched  me  with  fever. 
I  lay  there  sullen.  Now,  a  mad  Irish¬ 
man’s  natural.  Fightin’,  he’s  a  lovable 
creature.  But  sullen! — he’s  bad  for  so¬ 
ciety,  I  tell  ye! 

An’  one  momin’  when  the  fever  was 
eatin’  deeper  into  me  soul,  though  the 
larks  outside  was  doin’  their  best,  I 
heard  Mam’selle  Jeannette.  Right  under 
me  window  she  wTas  passin’,  an’  singin’ 
the  while.  Three  mornin’s  later  I  knew 
the  song  by  heart  an’  waited  for  it.  Here 
’tis : 

“ Ma  Jeannette,  en  avant, 

Ma  Jeannette!  Ma  Jeannette! 

Pour  le  Roi  et  le  drapeau, 

Ma  Jeannette,  aVassautl ” 

It’s  just  a  little  folk  song,  ye  know, 
drifted  down  into  France  from  Belgium. 
An’  that’s  the  song  that  raised  Michael 
Dugan’s  head  from  his  pillow  an’  put 
him  on  his  feet  a  week  before  the 
doctors  said  he’d  be  about  an’  doin’. 


“Let  me  be  up  an’  about  in  the  morn- 
in’,”  I  says  to  the  nurse  one  day  when 
she’d  had  me  in  a  wheel  chair;  “let  me 
walk  out  an’  breathe  the  momin’  air  an’ 
hear  the  larks — like  the  sweet  angel  ye 
are,”  I  says.  “One  week  o’  that  an’  I’ll 
throw  away  me  stick  an’  you  can  set  me 
free.” 

Ah,  she  may  have  been  for  officers 
only,  but  blarney  ’tis  every  man’s  right 
that  c’n  use  it,  come  it  from  the  Colonel 
or  from  buck  Private  Dugan. 

“You  may,”  she  says,  “Private  Dugan, 
if  ye’ll  give  me  your  word  on  it  to  come 
in  after  the  hour.” 

“Tis  me  word  an’  hand  ye  have,”  I 
says.  An’  never  mind  the  general  or¬ 
ders,  I  kissed  her  hand.  An’  she  liked 
it. 

SLEEP?  How  could  I  sleep  that 
night,  with  me  hand  reachin’  out  for 
Jeannette’s,  to  take  hers  an’  kiss  it? 
How  can  a  man  sleep  when  he’s  arguin’ 
against  the  spirit  o’  his  father  that  black 
eyes  an’  black  hair  are  as  lovely  as  the 
blue  an’  golden-red? 

’Twas  dawn  when  I  was  up  an’  stealin’ 
out  o’  the  ward,  leanin’  on  me  stick  an’ 


with  me  heart  goin’  on  like  a  machine 
gun.  A-a-ah,  what  a  momin’!  Did  ye 
ever  see  Normandy  of  a  spring  momin’ 
— or  hear  it,  or  smell  it,  or  feel  it  goin’ 
through  the  blood  o’  ye?  ’Tisn’t  the 
larks,  or  the  sun  pourin’  golden  over  the 
poplars,  or  the  smell  o’  the  flowers,  or 
the  sparkle  o’  the  dew  in  the  grass.  None 
o’  these,  but  all  o’  them.  It’s  a  heart 
song  ye  mustn’t  hear — just  feel. 

An’  I  hobbled  out  to  the  flower  beds 
with  that  song  in  me,  an’  I  pulled  a 
handful  o’  the  prettiest  blooms,  all 
against  general  orders.  An’  then  I 
waited  at  the  head  o’  the  little  path  for 
Jeannette. 

“Ma  Jeannette,  en  avant — ” 

Gawd,  she  was  cornin’,  an’  the  flowers 
all  but  slipped  through  me  fingers,  an’ 
the  poundin’  o’  me  heart  was  fit  to  open 
the  heal  in  me  chest! 

“Ma  Jeannette!  Ma  Jeannette — /” 

Then  I  saw  her  just  as  she  saw  me. 

Standin’  there  in  her  little  sabots  an’ 
with  the  white-winged  little  bonnet  atop 
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her  black  head,  her  sleeves  up  at  the  el¬ 
bow,  an’  with  a  basket  on  her  arm.  She 
looked  at  me  with  her  big  black  eyes 
growin’  bigger  an’  the  red  in  her  cheeks 
gettin’  deeper.  An’  for  once  an  Irish¬ 
man’s  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  o’  his 
mouth.  Ah,  I  had  seen  her  like  this, 
day  after  day  an’  night  by  night  there  in 
the  ward! 

Then  me  back  went  straight  an’  I  was 
Michael  Dugan  once  more. 

“Bon  jour,  ma  Jeannette!”  I  says, 
steppin’  straight  forward  like  a  man  an’’ 
a  soldier.  “  ’Tis  a  sweet  voice  ye  have 
for  your  spring  song.  Voulez  vous?”  I 
handed  out  the  little  bunch  o’  flowers 
an’  me  hand  didn’t  shake. 

She  took  a  step  back,  looked  at  me 
like  women  do  when  they  read  to  the 
bottom  of  men’s  souls.  Then  she  smiled. 
Oh,  man  alive!  did  ye  ever  see  the  tiny 
red  mouth  that  droops  at  the  corners? 


“Je  ne  comprends  pas,  Monsieur,”  she 
says,  but  reachin’  out  for  the  flowers. 

“Ah,  yes  you  do  understand,”  I  says, 
cornin’  a  step  nearer.  “As  far  as  that’s 
concerned,  Je  ne  parle  pas  jrancais  tres 
bien.  But  I  don  t  have  to  speak  French 
very  well,  you  don  t  have  to  parle  pas 
American.  Darlin’,  there’s  a  language 
common  to  the  breed  o’  men  like  me  an’ 
women  like  you.” 

An’  with  that  I  dropped  me  stick  an’ 
kissed  her  right  on  the  tender  droopin’ 
corner  o’  that  mouth. 

“Comprenez-vous  now?”  I  says,  my 
head  spinnin  an’  the  song  o’  a  thousand 
larks  ringin’  in  me  ears. 

Man,  I  tell  ye  she  laughed — a  little 
ripple  of  a  laugh  like  the  tinkle  o’  a  sil¬ 
ver  bell.  “Ah,  oui!  Je  comprends !” 

Of  course  she  understood!  I  picked 
up  me  stick  an’  took  her  arm.  We 
walked  down  that  path. 


“Ma  Jeannette”  I  was  sayin’,  “I  am 
Monsieur  Dugan,  Michael  Dugan, 
American  soldat  blesse.”  I  touched  the 
place  on  me  chest.  “I’ve  been  listenin’ 
to  your  song  these  mornin’s,  lyin’  on  me 
back,  an  twas  it  that  made  me  well.” 

I  thought  an’  thought  for  the  French 
of  it  an’  was  sick  for  the  lack  o’  it.  But 
I  put  me  arm  about  her  waist  tender 
like,  an  kissed  her  on  the  other  comer 
o’  her  mouth. 

L  amour !  ’  I  says.  I  knew  that 
meant  love.  Twas  the  best  me  poor 
tongue  could  do. 

She  looked  at  me  with  that  thing  in 
her  eyes  I  was  hungry  to  see.  Man,  I 
tell  you  her  eyes  said  she  understood 
’twas  a  gentleman  a-walkin’  with  his 
arm  about  her  waist.  She  tossed  her 
head  abit,  stopped,  looked  straight-eyed 
at  me  an’  then  she  let  out  another  o’ 
those  little  tinklin’  laughs. 


“Jhere  on  mantel  was  the  picture 
of  her  man,  killed  these  two  years” 
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“U amour!”  she  says  back.  “Ah, 
Monsieur  American  Dugan,  je  com¬ 
mends.  L’ amour!”  An’  she  laughed 
again. 

I  walked  on  the  mist  risin’  from  the 
dew  at  her  feet  an’  me  heart  went 
soarin’  up  with  the  larks. 

So  ’twas  we  met  an’  found  each  other. 
Though  her  name  wasn’t  Jeannette,  but 
Marie,  I  called  her  Jeannette  an’  always 
will.  An’  so  we  met  every  momin’,  for 
the  nurse  had  a  heart  for  privates,  never 
mind  general  orders.  An’  so  ’twas  Jean¬ 
nette  learned  to  speak  her  English  with 
a  heavenly  brogue,  just  as  I  put  it  on 
the  French  she  taught  me. 

We'd  sit  outside  her  little  stone  cot¬ 
tage  those  spring  mornin’s  after  she  had 
taken  that  basket  o’  eggs  to  the  hospital, 
while  her  mother  busied  around  the  fire 
inside,  now  an’  then  callin’  Jeannette  to 
help  with  somethin’.  An’  every  time  she 
left  me  alone  with  me  back  against  the 
old  wall  I  thought  hard. 

“Mind  your  step,  Michael  Dugan,"  I 
says  to  meself  one  momin’;  “this  thing’s 
gone  pretty  far  an’  you’ve  got  to  make 
some  arrangements.  You’ve  won  the 
tender  angel  fair  an’  square,  man  like; 
’tisn’t  your  fault  that  all  the  young 
bucks  in  this  village  are  up  in  the  line. 
She’s  yours!  But  you’ve  got  to  play 
square.  Now  what  are  ye  goin’  to  do?” 

’Twas  a  question.  The  hole  in  me 
chest  was  nearly  healed  now  an’  soon 
I’d  be  gettin’  me  discharge.  Thank 
Gawd  America  hadn’t  bled  so  deep  in 
this  war  that  she  had  to  send  her  men 
back  into  line  before  they  were  whole 
again — like  big  Pierre,  that  brother  of 
Jeannette’s  who  was  riddled  at  Verdun 
an’  sent  in  again  before  he  could  hold 
his  rifle  steady. 

Ah,  that  was  the  hell  of  it! 

He’d  a-been  more  use  to 
France  back  on  this  little  farm 
where  he  wanted  to  be.  I  liked 
the  fellow.  He  came  home  one 
day  from  the  hospital  with  his 
cheeks  all  hollow  an’  white, 
but  his  eyes  bumin’  with  the 
joy  o’  cornin’.  An’  off  went 
his  rifle  an’  pack  an’  hobs,  on 
went  the  blue  blouse  an’  sabots. 

That  week’s  leave  he  spent  on 
the  land  and  never  before  did 
I  know  the  love  in  the  heart  o’ 

France  for  the  soil  under  her 
feet. 

That’s  the  secret  o’  France, 
mind  ye!  In  peace  these  men 
like  Pierre  an’  these  women 
like  Jeannette  keep  the  country 
alive  from  the  soil  an’  never 
lay  them  down  to  die  in  happi¬ 
ness  until  they  own  the  soil 
they’ve  worked.  An’  when 
wars  come  the  men  throw  down 
their  scythes  an’  shoulder  rifles 
- — for  what?  To  fight  for  the 
blessed  privilege  o’  cornin’  back 
to  their  land  some  day  an’ 
workin’  faom  dawn  to  dark — - 
so  they  can  own  it  before  they 


peasantry  o’  France,  but  I  know  it  now. 
’Tis  the  life  blood  o’  the  nation,  the 
backbone  o’  the  army.  An’  you  c’n  talk 
about  this  reconstruction  of  France,  but 
I  know  about  that,  too.  ’Twill  be  from 
the  soil — somethin’  no  war  can  destroy 
any  more  than  it  can  destroy  the  cour¬ 
age  o’  the  people  who  love  that  soil  an’ 
shed  their  blood  for  it! 

Now,  look  here  at  Jeannette’s  home. 
Her  father  had  been  killed  at  the  Marne 
the  first  year  o’  the  war.  Then  there 
was  Pierre  left,  but  he  was  at  Verdun. 
Jeannette  an’  her  old  mother  held  the 
place  together,  for,  bless  ye!  they 
weren’t  peasants  any  loneer.  but  land- 
owners!  They  had  paid  for  fifteen 
acres  of  the  land  they  were  rentin’,  an’ 
fifteen  acres  in  your  own  name  over 
there  doesn't  spell  peasantry. 

Jeannette  an’  her  mother  used  to  tell 
me  about  it  an’  I  got  it  all.  They  had 
sixty-two  acres  in  this  place,  five  horses, 
five  head  o’  cattle,  two  pigs  an’  their 
flock  o’  chickens.  An’  they  had  held 
it! 

Oh,  no,  it  wasn’t  easy!  Once  or 
twice  a  soldier  on  leave  would  pass 
through  the  village,  stop  with  them  and 
help  for  a  day  or  tw'o.  But  Jeannette 
an’  her  mother  plowed  an’  reaped,  did 
all  the  heavy  work.  An’  always  did  it 
smilin’. 

Then  there  was  the  little  old  woman 
nearby  who  lived  all  alone,  because  her 
man  had  been  killed  in  the  second  year 
o’  the  wyar.  I  went  over  there  an’  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  old  soul  tellin’  Jeannette 
how  she’d  h"’d  the  thirty  acres  all  by 
herself  wit’-  what  help  she  could  get 
from  soldiers  passin’  through  on  leave, 
went  out  with  them  an’  saw  the  old 
white  brood  mare  she  had  saved,  saw 


Uncle  Sam's  Sayings 


TO  THE  PARENTS  OF 
SOLDIERS 


This  is  your  son. 

Do  you  know  him? 

His  back  is  straight. 

His  chest  is  high. 

His  eyes  are  clear. 

His  teeth  are  white  and  strong. 

He  can  march  for  miles  with  a  pack 
on  his  back  and  come  in  smiling. 

He  can  climb  a  mountain  and  swim 


her  pale  lips  twitch  when  she  said  she 
had  had  so  much  trouble,  then  saw  her 
eyes  snap  when  she  led  us  inside  the 
cottage  and  pointed  to  the  big  mantel 
over  the  fireplace. 

“But  I  have  these,”  she  was  say.n’  to 
Jeannette. 

There  on  that  mantel  was  her  crucifix, 
a  little  red  clay  plaque  of  Joffre  an’  the 
picture  of  her  man  killed  these  two 
years.  That’s  it — faith,  pride  an’  mem¬ 
ories  ! 

A-a  ah,  ye  have  heard  the  old  poem 
that  says,  “For  men  must  work  an’ 
women  must  weep,”  have  ye?  ’Tis  of 
another  age,  I’m  tellin’  ye.  These  women 
didn't  stay  at  home  weepin’  because 
their  men  were  workin’  an’  fightin’  an' 
dyin’  at  the  front.  ’Twould  be  better  by 
far  to  say,  “For  men  must  fight  an’ 
women  must  reap.”  ’Tis  the  story  o’ 
France  now! 

“Well,  then,”  I  says  to  meself  one  day 
while  I  was  waitin’  for  Jeannette  to 
come  back  beside  me  on  the  bench  out 
against  the  wall,  “what  are  ye  goin’  to 
do?  Soon  ye’ll  be  gettin’  a  discharge  an’ 
sailin’  back.  Ye  want  to  marry  Jean¬ 
nette  an’  take  her  along — to  what?  The 
old  job  with  the  Webers?” 

Man,  at  the  thought  o’  the  din  an’ 
crash  o’  the  city  an’  the  smell  of  it  an’ 
the  dust — at  the  thought  o’  wallin’  in 
Jeannette  an’  meself  where  we  couldn  t 
smell  the  fresh  earth  or  hear  the  birds 


or  lay  us  down  thinkin’  o’  the  day  we  d 


spent  fightin’  to  owti  what  was  under  our 
feet — at  the  thought  o’  the  old  life  me 
heart  went  sick.  That  after  the  peace  o’ 
Normandy,  the  chimes  in  the  little 
churches  at  Angelus,  the  evenin’s  about 
her  big  fire  while  the  big  clock  standin’ 
in  the  corner  marked  off  me  hours  all 
too  fast! 

No,  ’twasn’t  for  me  nor 
never  would  be  for  Jeannette. 
’Twasn’t  for  the  welter  o’  men 
out  there  at  the  front — men 
who’d  come  face  to  face  with 
the  clear  features  o’  their  God 
in  the  sufferin’  o’  battle.  No, 
I  tell  ye,  no! 

’Twas  the  land  I  was  hun¬ 
gerin’  for  now.  “Never  mind 
the  price,”  I  says  to  meself, 
“I’ve  got  no  money,  but  land 
we’ll  have — Jeannette  an’  me!” 

An’  so  the  spring  passed  an’ 
soon  Pierre  came  back  on  leave 
called  me  brother.  An’ 


an 


Ah,  they  told  me.  Of  the 
four  million  men  o’  France 
called  to  the  colors,  the  most 
an’  best  o’  them  came  from  the 
foil  You  c’n  talk  about  the 


across  a  river. 

And  smile,  smile,  smile,  because  he  is 
strong.  Uncle  Sam  has  taught  him  to 
care  for  his  body. 

Everybody  about  him  has  a  clean, 
strong  body.  He  will  expect  to  live 
with  such  people  when  he  comes  home. 
Are  you  ready? 

Get  fit. 

Keep  step  with  your  soldier  boy. 

A.  P. 


Jeannette  an’  me  were  married 
right  there  in  the  little  church 
with  the  chimes.  An’  tie 
people  followed  us  back  to  her 
cottage,  a  throwin’  flowers  at 
us  an’  wishin’  us  God’s  blessin’. 

“Now,”  I  says  to  Jeannette 
one  God-given  day  wThen  the 
guns  were  still  at  last  an’  me 
discharge  was  safe  in  me  hip 
pocket,  “la  guerre  est  finis, 
Gawd  be  praised!  An’  there’s 
peace  on  earth.  Ma  Jeannette, 
darlin’,  voulez  vous  sail  avec 
moi  to  America  an’  live  on  la 
ferme?’’ 

“Ah,  ma  Michel!”  She 
clapped  her  hands  an’  kissed 
I  knew  she’d  not  mind 
( Continued  on  Page  73) 


me. 
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I  rnfide  it  a  part  of  the  fun  to  invent  new  positions,  and  show  them  to  the  other  girls, 
experimenting  and  trying  myself  out  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  1  even  lay  flat  on  my  stomach” 


She  was  a  frail  little  stenographer 
and  she  got  it  into  her  head  that 


SHE  WANTED  TO  BE  A  FARMER 


By  Harriet  Mayo 

Illustrated  by  Leiaren  A.  Hiller 


SHE  was  just  a  pale  little  city- 
bred  girl.  She  had  leaqjed 
shorthand  in  high  school,  and 
then  taken  a  job  as  a  stenog¬ 
rapher.  She  had  been  bom  in  a 
typical  city  block,  and  had  lived  the 
usual  city  girl’s  weakened  and  anemic 
life.  Every  spring  she  had  experi¬ 
enced  an  intense  longing  for  the 
country.  Evidently  the  heart  of  her 
country  ancestors  wTas  not  yet  dead 
within  her,  for  something  cried  out 
for  the  green  fields  and  for  physical 
self-expression.  Every  such  feeling 
was  necessarily  stifled  in  her  city  life, 
and  year  after  year  she  grew  steadily 
paler  and  weaker. 

Farms  were  asking  for  laborers. 
The  Woman’s  Land  Army  advertised 
for  women  to  go  in  labor  units  to  be 
hired  out  to  the  farmers.  The  little 
stenographer  saw  the  advertisement. 
Her  heart  gave  a  great  leap.  It  was  the 
call  of  the  wild! 

Her  friends  said,  “You  can  never 


“QAN  YOU  pitch  hay?” 

^  was  the  farmer’s 
amused  query. 

“Yes,  Sir,”  came  the  stout  * 
answer. 

And  she  did!  But  that  wasn’t 
all  she  accomplished — for 
she  exploded  some  of  the 
farmer’s  pet  theories  about 
women  and  women’s  work. 


stand  the  work;  you  would  not  like  it 
if  you  could,  and — you  must  be  crazy!” 
They  offered  other  kindly  advice  and 
remarks,  free  of  charge.  She  would  not 
believe  them.  Some  new  will  had 
sprung  afire  in  her.  She  overcame  their 
influence,  and  also  the  almost  insur¬ 


mountable  objections  of  her  family, 
and  presented  herself  at  the  office  of 
the  Woman’s  Land  Army. 

They  looked  her  over.  “Sorry,” 
they  said,  “but  you  couldn’t  stand 
the  racket.” 

“Do  you  mean  I  can’t  go?”  she 
asked,  growing  more  pale. 

“You  never  could  pass,  the  physical 
examination,”  they  told  her.  And 
they  expressed  this  as  final. 

What  did  she  do?  Just  like  a  real 
woman,  she  wept! 

“Why  are  you  weeping?”  they 
asked  her.  “Do  you  really  want  to 
go  so  much  as  all  that?” 

She  said  she  did. 

In  that  case,”  they  said,  “perhaps 
your  spirit  would  make  up  for  a  good 
deal  that  your  body  lacks.  We’ll  test 
you  out.”  They  allowed  her  to  take  the 
physical  examination. 

She  passed — squeaked  by,  somehow  or 
other.  After  all,  there  was  nothing  or¬ 
ganic  the  matter  with  her.  It  was  just 
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a  little  fresh  air  and  exercise  starvation. 

She  arrived  in  the  country,  and  was 
installed  in  a  house  with  a  number  of 
other  girls  in  charge  of  a  supervisor 
who  negotiated  with  the  neighboring 
farmers  for  their  services.  A  call  came 
in  from  a  farm  for  help,  and  the  little 
stenographer  was  directed  to  a  place 
where  she  was  to  labor  from  eight  in 
the  morning  until  five  in  the  afternoon 
at  whatever  the  farmer  gave  her  to  do. 

When  she  presented  herself  to  him, 
as  his  new  farm  hand,  he  looked  at  her, 
aghast. 

The  little  woman  knew  what  was  go¬ 
ing  on  in  his  mind.  She  put  up  a  good 
fight.  “Do  not  tell  me  that  I  am  only 
a  frail  woman,”  she  said  to  him.  “My 
pallor,  my  lifeless  body,  my  slim,  weak 
fingers  are  no  indication  of  what  I  can 
do.  It  is  my  spirit  that  will  give  me 
strength.” 

The  farmer  wriggled,  and  then  he 
thought  he  had  a  way  out.  He  said, 
“Pulling  weeds  is  pretty  tedious  work.” 

“Tedious?”  the  little  girl  said  to  him, 
with  a  curious  little  wistful  smile,  “I 
have  done  tedious  work  year  after  year 
in  a  hot  city.  It  was  a  close  office,  with 
a  lot  of  other  sickly  people  like  myself. 
We  had  only  electric  lights  to  see  by. 
When  spring  came  I  yearned  for  the 
country,  but  I  worked  drearily  on,  sit¬ 
ting  still  through  the  whole  day — weary, 
nervous,  irritable  and  unhappy.” 

“But  the  pay - ”  began  the  farmer. 

“You  cannot  discourage  me,  sir,”  was 
the  quick  response.  I  have  gone  through 
too  much  for  that.  Every  friend  has 
tried  to  do  it.  Everyone  has  told  me 
how  foolish  I  was  to  give  up  the  money 
of  a  city  job.  Yet  my  earnings  were 


She  Wanted  to  Be  a  Farmer 

mostly  spent  for  clothes,  to  wear  to  my 
office,  to  earn  more  money,  for  more 
clothes.  For  the  loss  of  those  pleasures 
for  which  I  longed  (she  cast  her  eye 
over  the  green  fields  as  she  said  it),  my 
payment  was — further  loss,  of  my  good 
youth  and  health.” 

“Can  you  pitch  hay?”  was  the  farm¬ 
er’s  amused  query. 

“Yes,  sir,”  came  the  stout  answer. 
“You  may  not  understand  this  power  of 
spirit.  I  have  become  strong  from  des¬ 
peration.  Set  me  to  work.” 

“It’s  drudgery,”  he  warned  her. 

“Drudgery?”  She  gave  him  a  charm¬ 
ing  smile,  and  swept  her  gaze  over  the 
beautiful  landscape.  “Ah,  sir,  has  your 
heart  grown  old?  See  the  thing  with  the 
eyes  of  youth !  Smell  the  sweet  ground, 
see  the  wide  fields  teeming  with  summer, 
gaze  at  the  peaceful  sky — why,  this  is 
paradise!” 

He  set  her  to  work. 

The  following  extracts  from  this  sten¬ 
ographer’s  own  report  give  a  kaleido¬ 
scopic  record  of  her  experience,  and 
answer  in  concrete  terms  those  questions 
that  have  arisen  in  connection  with  the 
serious  shortage  in  farm  labor:  What 
kind  of  laborers  do  women  make?  What 
do  farmers  think  of  them?  How  does 
the  woman  herself  react  to  this  new  type 
of  employment? 

“The  other  girls  of  the  labor  unit 
helped,”  the  report  says.  “The  farmer 
showed  us  how  to  pull  the  weeds.  It 
was  very  amusing,  sitting  under  the  sky 
with  my  new  comrades,  squatting  on  the 
earth,  wearing  overalls  that  were  not 
hurt  by  the  dirt.  As  we  worked,  I 
learned  the  different  reasons  that  had 
brought  us  together.  One  of  the  girls 


had  been  a  dressmaker,  had  spent  hei 
days  fussing  over  fine  sewing  until  she 
became  ill,  and  feared  that  she  was  go¬ 
ing  into  consumption.  She  had  escaped 
to  the  farm  to  save  her  life. 

“To  be  sure,  my  side  was  aching,  but 
there,  I  had  another  side,  and  so  1 
changed  over. 

“The  fat  girl  turned  out  to  be  a 
singer.  I  predicted  that  she  would  lose 
a  pound  or  two  in  that  work.  The  blonde 
athlete  was  a  well-to-do  girl  who  had 
been  giving  her  time  to  the  Red  Cross 
and  was  now  giving  it  to  the  land.  Her 
name  was  Helen.  We  christened  her 
‘Husky  Helen.’  The  one  with  the  for¬ 
eign  countenance  was  newly  graduated 
from  college.  Although  she  was  only 
twenty-cnc,  she  was  very  learned. 
Scientific  phrases  that  I  did  not  even  un¬ 
derstand  came  to  her  command  with 
perfect  simplicity  and  naturalness.  She 
made  it  a  nice  principle,  I  feel  con¬ 
vinced,  plainly  to  expect  no  distinction 
on  account  of  her  superior  mental  plane. 
She  expounded  advanced  ideas  favoring 
Bolshevism.  Evidently  it  is  ‘the  thing’ 
among  certain  college  girls. 

“The  farmer  suddenly  discovered  that 
the  Learned  One  was  pulling  up  his  most 
valuable  beet  tops,  thinking  they  were 
weeds.  The  only  beets  she  ever  saw 
before  just  grew  in  stores!  Also,  that 
‘Husky  Helen’  was  carefully  cultivating 
worthless  plantin’.  What  a  lot  there  was 
to  leam !  How  many  sides  has  wisdom ! 
I  suspect  that,  if  we  had  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  explain,  the  farmer  would  not 
have  been  able  to  pick  us  out  for  what 
we  were,  or  rather  what  we  had  been. 
We  looked  strangely  alike  in  our  blue 
jeans  and  our  enormous  straw  hats. 


“He  noticed  a  difference  in  the  spirit  of  his  men  and  his  women  workers.  1  should  say 
that  it  was  the  difference  between  work  and  play.  For  us  it  was  a  new  recreation.” 
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Now  both  my  sides  were  aching,  and 
I  discovered  that  it  was  only  ten  o’clock 
m  the  morning.  But  I  braced  up.  I 
told  myself  I  had  no  discouragement, 
that  everything  is  hard  at  first,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  you  try.  I  made  it  a  part  of 
the  fun  to  invent  new  positions,  and 
showed  them  to  the  other  girls,  experi¬ 
menting  and  trying  myself  out  in  all 
sorts  of  ways.  I  even  lay  flat  on  my 
stomach. 

“My,  but  it  was  dirty  work.  You 
should  have  seen  my  hands.  And  my 
ankles  were  full  of  dust.  Goodness,  how 
sweaty  I  was,  and  hot,  and  whew,  but 
I  was  aching!  Here  was  a  test  of  my 
pluck.  The  day  moved  at  a  snail’s  pace. 
‘I  am  equal  to  it,’  I  said.  ‘Don’t  mis¬ 
take!  I’ll  keep  right  on,  right  on.’ 

“Somebody  discovered  that  there  was 
an  old  swimming  hole  over  there.  I 
remembered  the  sensation  of  soft  water 
on  a  truly  hot  and  dusty  skin — when 
was  it?— years  ago!  I  would  turn  back 
the  hand  of  time  and  my  comrades 
would  join  me.  We  would  continue  to 
torture  ourselves  with  the  heat  and  the 
aching ;  we  would  resign  ourselves  to  the 
never-ending  day,  trusting  that  some 
time  it  would  be  over  and  then  we  would 
go  and  unbind  our  bodies  and  spread  and 
splash  in  delicious,  cool  freedom.  We 
worked  on,  we  talked,  we  sang,  or  we 
sat  silently  aching.  In  time  it  came — 
five  o’clock.  At  last!  Oh,  oh,  but  I 
could  hardly  rise — oh!  Well,  I  was  on 


my  feet.  Then  for  the  swimming  hole ! 

“The  next  morning  when  I  awoke,  I 
made  a  discovery.  It  was  that  I  had 
been  asleep.  Now  that  was  sleep!  I 
had  not  tossed,  or  lain  awake,  thinking 
through  long  hours — I  had  slept !  I  had 
forgotten,  or  perhaps  I  had  never  known, 
what_  sleep  was.  Nine  hours  of  true 
oblivion!  But  when  I  started  to  move 
— oh,  my  muscles !  Heavens,  but  I  was 
sore  and  lame!  Well,  what  did  I  ex¬ 
pect?  So  I  just  said  to  myself,  ‘Buck 
up,  you’re  a  farmer  now;*it’s  part  of  the 
game !  ’ 

“That  day  we  hoed  beans.  The  dress¬ 
maker  and  I  wrere  set  to  doing  a  patch 
together.  At  first  we  were  very  awk¬ 
ward,  but  the  farmer  showed  us  how  to 
straddle  the  rows,  and  we  soon  got  the 
hang  of  it.  Right  away  the  poor  man 
got  all  mixed  up  trying  to  remember 
‘Miss  This’  and  ‘Miss  That.’  He  finally 
asked  us  if  he  couldn’t  just  call  us  ‘Bill’ 
and  ‘Jack,’  because  he  was  more  accus¬ 
tomed  to  that  sort  of  thing.  So  I  was 
‘Jack’  and  the  little  dressmaker  was 
‘Bill’! 

“We  found  that  it  pleased  the  farmer 
when  we  were  enthusiastic,  and  were 
open-minded  and  teachable.  After  all, 
we  were  women,  and  it  was  pleasant  to 
make  him  happy.  He  noticed  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  spirit  of  his  men  and  his 
women  workers.  I  should  say  that  it 
was  the  difference  between  work  and 
play.  For  us  it  was  a  new  recreation. 


The  days  were  rather  long,  but  so  they 
were  at  the  office — I  never  forgot  that. 
I  could  feel  my  body  building  out  with 
strength.  I  took  a  long  breath  and  I 
said,  ‘That’s  oxygen!’ 

“Some  of  the  men  laborers  left.  They 
found  the  work  difficult  and  tiresome, 
and  so  they  quit.  I  could  have  told 
them  they  would  find  that  most  things 
worth  while  have  their  difficult  and  tire¬ 
some  beginnings,  that  success  is  attained 
by  summoning  one’s  will  to  go  on 
through  the  difficulties.  How  could  they 
win  at  something  else,  if  they  did  not 
summon  that,  then  as  well  as  any  time? 
For  me,  I  would  stick  it  out! 

“I  had  another  new  experience.  The 
farmer  drove  up  with  the  old  hay  rick 
and  said, ‘Jump  in!’ 

‘“Jump  in?’  I  said.  ‘But  it  is  all 
dirty  in  the  bottom,  and  where  shall  we 
sit?’  Then  I  suddenly  remembered  that 
I  was  a  farmer,  and  so  I  jumped  in. 

I  found  myself  armed  with  a  pitchfork. 

I  cannot  describe  my  aversion  to  carry¬ 
ing  it.  It  seemed  like  such  a  vulgar 
tool,  fitted  only  for  the  hands  of  men. 

“I  quickly  suspected,  however,  that 
my  .mind  had  fallen  into  ruts,  and  my 
imagination  into  inactivity,  like  my 
muscles,  and  that  I  would  better  make 
this  a  test  of  my  plasticity,  and  so  I 
hung  on  to  the  pitchfork.  Who  said  it 
requires  brute  force  to  pitch  hay?  On 
the  contrary,  I  found  that  it  took 
largely  knack  ( Continued  on  Page  74) 
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In  Italy  we  love  very  much  the  music,  art  poetry 
—  the  poetry  of  the  scenery,  of  the  music 


“IF  ONE  SPEAK  BAD 


HOW  YOU 


IN  AN  obscure  work¬ 
shop  on  the  East 
Side  of  New  York, 
I  found  a  young 
Italian,  Alessandro  De¬ 
luca,  working  as  a  tailor 
but  possessing  extraordi¬ 
nary  education  and  cul¬ 
ture,  who  has  been 
through  the  fire  of  being 
Americanized.  His  story 
is  typical  of  that  of  al¬ 
most  any  nationality 
and  is  here  given  be¬ 
cause  it  is  so  suggestive 
of  American  duty  and 
opportunity.  Deluca  is 
simply  one  of  thousands, 
working  at  all  sorts  of 
jobs  in  our  midst,  who 
have  been  disappointed 
in  their  search  for  that 
beautiful  Americanism 
of  which  they  have 
heard  such  glowing  ac¬ 
counts. 

The  cry  has  been 
raised  to  “Americanize” 
the  foreigners  in  this 
country.  Those  who  are 
working  directly  with 
them,  and  who  see  the 
situation  here  from  the 
foreigners’  point  of  view, 
have  come  to  realize  that 
before  Americans  can 
Americanize  the  foreign¬ 
ers,  they  must  first 
Americanize  themselves ; 
they  must  first  live  up  to 
those  principles  of  de¬ 
mocracy  and  fraternity 
to  which  they  ask  others 
to  subscribe;  they  must 
open  their  homes  and 
their  hearts  (as  they 
would  expect  the  foreign- 
ers  to  do  to  them 
abroad)  not  only  to  the 
great  foreign  artists  and 
poets  but  to  the  foreign 
workmen  and  tradesmen 
— so  often  the  artists  and 
poets  in  embryo. 

Deluca  is  twenty-four 
years  old.  His  looks  are 
typically  Italian.  He  is 
large,  with  the  physique 
of  a  grand  opera  singer. 
In  his  manner,  he  has  a 
slight  touch  of  grandeur 
that  gives  subtle  expres¬ 
sion  as  no  words  could 
do  to  the  grandeur  and 
grace  of  the  noble  old 
civilization  from  which 


Italy  was  the  Mother 
who  here  tells  a 
of  how  he  was 

By  Emily  F. 

Illustrations  by 


he  springs.  The  Story  of  his  experience 
in  America  is  given  below  in  his  own 
charmingly  imperfect  English. 

“I  speak  only  little  English,  and  so 
you  will  pardon  me  if  I  make  much  mis¬ 
take.  In  Italy  I  live  in  small  town — 
six,  seven  thousand.  It  take  not  much 
money  to  live.  We  pay  the  rent  once  a 
year,  only  little  money.  We  have  fine 
garden,  we  live  healthy,  happy.  I  obey 
my  mother’s  word,  which  is  like  the 
God.  The  people  in  my  town  they  are 
serious,  human,  good  heart.  We  give 
everything  to  the  poor.  When  stranger 
comes  to  us,  he  got  always  the  first 
chair,  we  make  all  we  could  for  him. 
We  love  the  foreigner,  especially  from 
North  America.  The  people  used  to  go 
to  him  and  give  him  the  welcome.  We 
say,  Oh  he  is  Americano,  he  is  from  the 
land  of  Columbus.  The  stranger  can 
stay  a  year,  he  don’t  need  no  money  to 
pay  for  anything,  wherever  he  go  he  got 
everything  for  nothing. 

“We  work  little  bit,  and  then  we  take 
the  leisure.  We  love  very  much  the 
music,  art,  poetry.  We  love  the  poetical 
life — poetry  today,  and  tomorrow  we 
take  what’s  coming  with  the  good  pa¬ 
tience.  The  way  I  mean  is  not  only  to 
read  the  books  of  the  great  poets,  of 
Dante  that  we  love  more  than  a  father, 
of  Petrarca,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Alfieri  and 
so  many  others  down  to  Manzoni,  Car- 
ducci,  Giusti,  D’Annunzio,  but  the 
poetry  of  the  beautiful  scenery  in  the 
country,  the  poetry  of  the  music,  the 
poetry  of  the  friendship.  Even  in  small 
town  we  have  band  and  philharmonica. 
Not  to  know  the  musical  works  of  Ros¬ 
sini  like  ‘Barbiere  di  Seviglia’  and 
‘Guglielmo  Tell’  is  not  to  know  anything. 
We  like  the  music  of  the  great  Donizetti 
and  Bellini  because  they  are  dramatici, 
emotionanti.  We  are  crazy  for  ‘Norma,’ 
for  ‘Lucia  di  Lammermoor.’  They 
have  red  blood,  what  the  Italian  like, 
for  the  Italian  warm  heart.  We  like 
Puccini,  Mascagni.  Verdi,  we  adore 
him.  He  was  welcome  all  over  for  his 
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OF  YOUR  MOTHER 
FEEL?” 


of  Alessandro  Deluca, 
very  human  story 
“Americanized. 


Rob  b  ins 

Hawthorne  Howland 


wonderful  heart.  He  speak  the  voice  of 
the  people,  in  the  big  romantic  utterance, 
he  speak  fearless  like  a  man,  he  express 
our  own  emotions  by  the  great  genius. 

_  “In  Italy  I  went  to  see  the  master¬ 
piece  of  the  great  Italian  painters  and 
sculptors.  I  saw  ‘Moses’  from  Miche¬ 
langelo.  I  saw  ‘The  Last  Supper’  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  I  saw  the  beautiful 
Madonna  from  Raphael.  I  saw  the  great 
monument  of  ‘Collenog  Colleoni,’  by  Ver¬ 
rocchio  in  Venice.  I  saw  there  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Ducal  Palace,  and  Ca  Doro.  I  go 
to  see  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  the  Pala¬ 
tine  Hill,  the  Pantheon,  the  historic 
Castel  Sant’  Angelo.  At  Palermo  I  saw 
the  leading  theatre  of  the  world.  It 
cover  five  blocks.  There  were  1,000 
dancers  on  the  stage.  It  is  so  big  you 
can  go  in  an  automobile  right  into  the 
box.  It  is  rich  inside  with  the  monu¬ 
ment,  the  Turkish  carpet.  There  is  a 
motto,  which  means,  ‘Art  renews  the 
life  and  educates  the  people.’  In  Mi¬ 
lano  I  saw  La  Scala,  the  oldest 
theatre  in  the  world.  Whenever 
a  singer  sings  in  La  Scala  and  is  appre¬ 
ciated  there,  he  can  go  any  place.  Mr. 
Gatti  Casazza,  the  present  manager  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York, 
come  from  there.  Also  I  visit  Naples’ 
It  is  the  beautiful  that  I  cannot  express 
in  English*  Alexander  Dumas  the 
great  writer  has  said,  ‘See  Naples  and 
die.’  The  sky,  the  Vesuvius  smoking  in 
the  distance,  the  panorama  of  Naples, 
the  sea,  jt  is  something  of  the  other 
world,  it  is  to  see  the  heaven. 

“But  all  the  time  I  hear  about  the 
grand  city  of  New  York.  They  say  it 
is  something  to  surprise  everyone.  I 
learn  New  York  is  twice,  three,  four, 
ten  times  bigger  than  Italian  city’ 
Maybe  it  is  better  than  Milano.  May¬ 
be  it  is  better  than  Naples! 

“  ‘The  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave’ — I  am  young  and  I  think 
that  is  beautiful  land.  I  hear  such  fine 
words  like  ‘liberty,’  ‘democracy,’  ‘equal¬ 
ity,’  ‘fraternity,’  and  I  like  these  high 


principles.  The  people 
say  it  is  the  country 
where  you  are  your  own 
boss,  where  you  may  re¬ 
ceive  money  on  your 
word,  where  there  is  trust 
and  confidence,  so  that 
America  look  like  a 
blessed  country,  and  I 
think  I  am  going  to  great 
city,  to  grand  country,  to 
better  world,  and  my 
heart  develop  big  admira¬ 
tion  and  a  great,  noble 
sentiment  for  America 
and  the  Americano. 

“I  arrive  in  New  York. 
You  think  I  find  here  my 
idea? 

“I  go  to  live  in  Mul¬ 
berry  Street.  The  city 
look  to  me  very  ugly.  I 
never  see  good  sky.  It 
is  difficult  for  me  to  ex¬ 
plain  my  disgust.  The 
next  day  I  feel  like  to 
come  back  to  Italy. 

“At  first  I  think  we 
live  in  whole  big  house, 
like  we  live  in  whole 
house  in  my  town  in 
Italy.  Then  I  find  we 
live  only  in  few  rooms  of 
the  house,  and  for  these 
we  pay  much  rent,  in  one 
month  more  than  a  whole 
year  in  Italy.  So  it  is 
necessary  to  work  very 
hard.  If  no  work,  very 
soon  get  into  lots  of 
trouble,  no  time  to  take 
a  chance  to  read  a  book. 

“Then  I  look  for  the 
hospitality.  The  Italian 
maybe  he  think  all  Amer¬ 
icans  are  like  George 
Washington,  Abraham 
Lincoln.  The  Italian 
don’t  know  to  speak  the 
language,  and  so  he  have 
to  take  the  lowest  job. 
Then  the  American  have 
contempt  for  him  be¬ 
cause  he  work  in  servile 
position.  That  is  the 
psychology.  Sometime  he 
know  history,  philosophy, 
geography,  yet  if  he  can¬ 
not  speak  the  English,  he 
give  impression  to  be  ig¬ 
norant,  he  don’t  know 
nothing.  American  fresh 
to  him.  He  call  ‘Wop,’ 
‘Dago,’  ‘Guinea.’  So  the 
Italian  feel  like  to  go 
back  to  Italy.  We  say, 


1  go  about  the  streets  to  find  the  great  history,  to  feel 
the  great  emotion  for  all  that  is  noble  in  America 
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"If  Someone  Speak  Bad  of  Your  Mother,  Hoiv  You  Feel?” 


‘The  Italians  are  for  hard  luck  in  Amer-  statue.  Another  day  I  see  a  statue  of 
ica.  In  Italy  they  make  believe  they  are  Columbus,  placed  in  such  a  beautiful 
crazy  for  foreigners,  and  then  when  we  square  to  look  across  Central  Park,  and 
come,  they  insult.’  I  see  the  American  feel  a  little  bit  to- 

“In  my  Italian  town,  where  I  come,  ward  the  Italian  Then  I  find  the  statue 
everything  quiet,  honest,  religious.  We  of  Garibaldi  and  I  know  that  the  Italian 

are  accustomed  to  obey  the  discipline,  is  honored  by  the  American  and  I  feel 

to  respect  the  law.  It  is  characteristic  proud  to  be  Italian.  And  one  day  I  find 
of  the  Latin  race.  Italy  was  the  coun-  the  statue  of  Verdi! 
try  which  gave  the  law  to  the  world.  “When  I  saw  the  great  Italian  mas- 
We  know  in  New  York  that  it  was  ter,  I  was  very  happy.  I  think  the 
against  the  law  to  sell  beer  and  liquor  American  not  mean  to  be  fresh,  but 

from  the  saloons  on  Sunday,  and  yet  kind.  I  look  in  the  paper  and  I  find 


we  saw  people  go  in  with  the  empty 
pails  and  come  out  with  them  filled. 
We  ask,  ‘Why  the  policeman  does  not 
arrest  the  saloonkeeper?’  We  see  he 
does  not  do  his  duty  right.  We  learn 
it  is  all  graft,  that  he  does  not  do  his 
duty  but  sticks  to  the  dollar.  And  I 
not  see  what  it  is  to  admire  in  the  law 
of  America. 

“The  Italian  because  he  not  know 
the  language,  and  can’t  earn  much 


the  name  of  artist  from  my  own  town 
in  Italy  and  he  is  to  sing  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  opera.  When  I  read  the  name 
I  express  myself  to  go  to  the  opera. 
When  I  know  the  price,  $1.50  standing, 
it  was  a  little  too  dear,  because  I  do 
not  make  much,  but  I  sacrifice  myself 
and  I  go  When  I  saw  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  outside,  I  had  a  terrible  impres¬ 
sion.  Is  this  the  leading  opera  house 
of  America?  Even  in  my  small  town 


the  scenery.  I  was  surprised  that  the 
scenery  was  not  so  extra.  But  then 
I  hear  the  great  artists.  It  is  the  first 
time  that  I  hear  Caruso.  I  cannot  ex¬ 
press  my  wonderful  feeling,  my  beau¬ 
tiful  admiration.  Later  the  scenery  is 
better,  and  I  go  often  to  hear  the  great 
artists,  and  they  sing  in  my  own  lan¬ 
guage,  and  I  feel  like  I  am  in  Italy. 
And  always  for  the  Italian  opera  there 
are  great  crowds  of  the  Americans,  so 
that  I  see  the  Americans  love  the  art 
of  the  Italians,  and  when  they  love  the 
art  of  a  people  they  love  the  people. 

“Then  come  a  great  day.  America 
go  into  the  war.  I  look  into  the  sky 


when  he  come,  he  have  to  take  what  in  Italy  it  is  better.  And  I  do  not  like 
the  American  give  him.  We  have  to 
take  many  times  very  bad  tenement, 
or  shack,  which  is  put  up  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  very  much  dirt  in  the  street. 

The  city  does  not  come  and  clean  our 
street  as  often  as  it  does  the  street  of 
the  rich  American,  it  does  not  come  to 
collect  the  garbage  so  often.  We  do 
not  have  so  many  police  to  protect 
from  the  thieves.  We  hear  that  it  is 
because  the  immigrant  has  got  no  vote, 
and  therefore  no  political  influence,  is 
worth  nothing  to  the  police. 

“I  go  about  the  streets  to  find  the 
great  history,  to  feel  the  great  emotion 
for  all  that  is  noble  in  America.  I  do 
not  see  how  the  people  can 
think  to  compare  the  Amer¬ 
ican  city  with  the  beauty  of 
Rome,  or  Venice,  or  Naples. 

Even  in  big  city  like  New  York 
I  do  not  find  much  monuments 
to  the  great  deeds,  to  the  great 
heroes  and  the  great  artists.  I 
was  deeply  surprised  not  to  || 
find  the  fountains.  I  do  not 
find  the  great  art,  to  compare 
with  the  art  of  Italy,  and  I 
miss  the  music.  I  speak  to  a 
man  about  the  music.  I  ask 
him,  ‘Do  you  play  II  Trova- 
tore,  Rigoletto’?  He  do  not 
know  anything  about  it,  and  he 
say,  ‘What  you  think,  the 
American  interested  in  the 
music?  No.  He  interested  to 
earn  the  dollar.’  And  I  feel 
bad.  I  think  the  only  God  in 
America  is  the  God  of  the  dol¬ 
lar.  I  say  to  my  father,  I  wish 
to  go  back  to  Italy. 

“But  one  day  I  see  very, 
very  big  building.  My  mind  is 
struck.  With  all  I  have  seen 
in  Italy,  in  Rome,  in  Venice, 
in  Genoa,  in  Milano,  in  Flor¬ 
ence,  in  Naples — I  have  never 
seen  anything  like  that !  I  say, 

‘There  is  the  thing  American. 

It  is  a  giant!’  Another  day  I 
come  to  the  statue  of  George 
Washington.  I  was  surprised. 

Oh,  a  monument,  I  said  to  me. 

I  like  George  Washington  a 
little  bit,  and  I  find  I  like  the 


Uncle  Sam’s  Sayings 


TO  THE  FOREIGN  BOF.N 

YOU  say  America  does  not  understand 
you.  She  just  makes  you  work  and 
work.  She  does  not  know  your  native 
country.  She  does  not  know  the  stock 
from  which  you  come.  She  does  not 
know  your  great  men,  your  ideals.  Is 
this  not  partly  your  fault?  Who  can 
tell  that  story  best?  Who  can  show  us 
the  way,  help  us  to  understand?  How 
can  you  tell  us  the  best  of  your  race? 
In  your  foreign  tongue?  No,  we  cannot 
understand.  How  can  you  stand  up  for 
what  you  believe?  In  your  native 
tongue?  No,  we  cannot  understand. 

America  is  a  democracy.  America 
wants  to  listen  to  you.  She  wants  to 
know  what  you  think,  how  you  feel, 
what  you  hope  to  be.  America  is  you. 
Speak.  Tell  your  story  so  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  understand.  Tell  your  story  in 
English  so  that  America  knows  and 
there  can  be  no  mistake. 

Learn  English.  A.  P. 


and  I  say,  God  bless  America,  that  she 
is  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  I  say, 
Now  Americans  and  Italians  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  Italians  will  in¬ 
terest  themselves  to  understand  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  Americans  will  interest  them¬ 
selves  to  understand  Italians.  I  saw  Ital¬ 
ians  in  American  uniforms,  and  I  have 
very  pleasant  feeling  toward  America,  a 
new  pride,  new  loyalty.  And  I  feel  like 
I  will  honor  America,  too,  and  fight  for 
America.  I  make  my  registration,  and 
I  take  my  physical  examination,  but  I 
am  not  called.  I  speak  tc  my  country' 
men-  at  their  public  meetings.  I  say  to 
them,  My  dear  brothers  and  sisters, 
when  you  fight  for  America,  it  is  just 
the  same  you  fight  for  Italy.  This  war 
will  make  a  better  understanding  be¬ 
tween  Americans  and  Italians,  to  love 
each  another.  I  never  forget  to  speak 
about  George  Washington,  and  Jeffer¬ 
son,  and  Lincoln,  and  Roosevelt,  and 
Wilson.  I  say,  Italians  are  poor,  but 
they  are  first-class  race,  they  are  a 
clean  race.  When  an  Italian  get  out, 
he  wash  his  face  in  the  morning.  Now 
they  don’t  treat  Italian  no  more  like 
the  second  class,  they  don’t  call  no 
more  ‘Guinea,’  they  don’t  call  no  more 
‘Wop,’  no  more  ‘Dago.’ 

“I  go  to  day  clubs,  to  settlement 
houses,  but  I  not  feel  at  home  be¬ 
cause  everyone  speak  always  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  there  was  no  one  to  give  you  a 
little  encouragement.  They  don’t  give 
you  the  good  welcome,  they  speak  like 
you  feel  to  go  home  again.  I  hear 
about  the  night  school,  and  I  say,  Well, 
I  had  a  chance  to  go,  it  is  never  too 
late,  I  want  to  go. 

“When  I  went  to  night 
school,  I  had  a  good  impres¬ 
sion  to  me.  The  teacher  treat 
everyone  just  the  same  The 
Jew  just  the  same  the  China¬ 
man,  and  the  Chinaman  just 
the  same  the  Italian.  This 
was  a  wonderful  impression. 
When  I  saw  the  Principal  of 
the  school,  he  look  to  me  like 
Italian  nobleman,  the  way  he 
hold  his  eyeglasses.  I  went  to 
this  school  just  because  I  like 
the  Principal.  He  give  it  to 
me  welcome  like  I  was  an 
American.  I  learn  little  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  about  the  American 
government,  and  howr  the 
people  can  make  change  and 
progress  by  legislation  without 
the  force  of  revolution,  and  I 
like  very  much  this  idea.  The 
teacher  told  me  why  not  to  be¬ 
come  an  American? 

“Then  something  happen. 
The  teacher  say  something 
what  I  interpret  to  be  against 
Italy.  She  ask,  ‘If  you  going 
to  make  fortune,  what  you  go¬ 
ing  to  do  with  it?’  Someone 
says,  ‘Put  it  in  the  bank  and 
leave  it  at  interest’;  other  one 
says,  ‘I  will  buy  nice  house 
Riverside  Drive’;  another  says, 
‘I  invest  my  money  in  Wall 
Street,’  and  another  says,  ‘If  I 
make  fortune,  I  will  go  back 
to  my  beautiful  Italy.’  The 
teacher  says,  ‘That  is  what  all 
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Italians  do;  Italy  is  a  very  poor  coun¬ 
try.’ 

“I  got  excite.  I  say  to  the  teacher, 
I  beg  your  pardon,  I  am  deeply  sur¬ 
prised  how  a  teacher  can  judge  Italy  so 
poor.  It  seems  to  me  you  don’t  know 
anything  about  Italy.  It  is  not  a  way 
to  judge  a  country  so  poor  like  that. 
This  is  a  very  poor  expression  for  a 
teacher.  Italy  existed  and  was  a  glori¬ 
ous  country  before  America  was  dis¬ 
covered.  Italy  has  given  three  civili¬ 
zations  to  the  world,  she  has  given  law, 
she  has  given  mathematica  and  naviga¬ 
tion.  The  compass  was  discovered  by 
an  Italian.  She  has  given  music,  and 
painting  and  sculpture.  She  has  given 
religion.  It  has  two  histories,  the  history 
c :  Italy  and  the  history  of  Rome.  It  is 
a  country  you  never  can  finish,  it  has  so 
big  history.  You  cannot  look  down  on 
Italy.  Italy  has  discovered  other  coun¬ 
tries,  but  you  cannot  discover  Italy! 

“TF  one  speak  against  your  mother, 
-*•  how  you  feel?  Do  you  feel  good? 
No.  You  feel  bad.  Italy  is  my 
birthplace,  and  my  heart  never  can 
change  not  to  love  Italy.  I  say  to  the 
teacher,  Listen  to  me.  You  fight  so 
much  for  the  naturalization.  All  right. 

I  am  not  disagree  with  you  that  to  be¬ 
come  an  American  it  is  good,  but  this 
is  not  the  way  to  work  to  get  the  people 
to  become  American.  I  become  a  good 
American  only  if  the  desire  is  to  work 
in  my  heart  without  any  compulsion. 
While  I  am  in  America  my  right  hand 
is  for  America,  but  my  left  hand  is  for 
Italy.  I  think  I  love  America  just  the 
same  if  my  heart  is  Italian  through  and 
through.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
say  I  do  not  love  Italy.  When  you 
play  the  ‘Star  Spangled  Banner’  I  take 
my  hat  off,  and  when  you  play  the 
‘Marsellaise  Hymn’ — but  what’s  the 
matter  with  the  Italian  hymn  also?  If 
you  do  not  want  to  play  the  Italian 
Royal  Hymn,  why  not  play  the  Gari¬ 
baldi  Hymn?  I  was  jealous  when  I 
see  the  American  love  so  much  the 
French.  It  looks  like  the  only  country 
in  Europe  is  France  that  has  the  love 
of  America.  They  speak  about  the 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  Tolstoi,  and  La¬ 
fayette,  but  why  not  to  speak  about 
Sonnino  and  Salandra,  and  Orlando  and 
Luzzatti?  When  they  speak  about  Na¬ 
poleon  Bonaparte,  why  not  to  tell  that 
he  was  bom  of  Italian  mother  and  Ital¬ 
ian  father?  Why  not  speak  about  Caesar, 
about  Marco  Aurelio,  about  Mazzini,  and 
Cavour,  who  was  the  first  to  propose  the 
League  of  Nations,  about  Yirgil,  Cice¬ 
rone,  Horazio,  Scipione  and  Giovanni 
Bovio?  Why  not  to  speak  about  Leo¬ 
nardo  da  Vinci,  the  greatest  Italian 
painter,  who  was  the  first  to  try  the 
invention  of  the  flying  machine?  Why 
not  to  speak  that  Marconi  who  gave 
the  wireless  was  Italian,  why  not  to 
tell  about  the  great  music  of  Italy, 
the  great  drama?  Why  to  forget 
the  great  Salvini,  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  ‘Hamlet’?  When  they  speak  of 
the  great  buildings  of  New  York,  and 
the  subways  and  the  tunnels,  and 
America’s  engineering  feats,  why  not 
to  mention  that  the  basis  of  all  engi¬ 
neering,  international,  is  the  work  of 


Emily  F.  Robbins 

the  great  Italian  engineer  Vagnazzi, 
and  why  not  to  tell  that  it  was  the 
honesty  and  dependency  of  the  Italian 
working  man  that  did  the  labor?  When 
the  Italian  workman  go  somewhere 
he  is  received  with  arms  open  be¬ 
cause  he  always  produce  something 
nice,  he  is  honest  on  the  job,  you  can 
trust  him,  and  if  you  show  him  once, 
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“  A  MERICA  look  like 
a  blessed  country, 
and  my  heart  develop 
great  sentiment  for 
the  Americano. 

I  arrive  in  New 
York. 

You  think  I  find 
here  my  idea?” 


the  next  time  he  can  make  it  without 
anybody  telling  him.  And  why  not  to 
talk  about  Columbus,  who  discovered 
America,  that  was  an  Italian? 

“If  I  can  do  anything  for  America,  1 
do.  But  if  you  say  anything  against 
Italy,  it  is  natural  that  I  do  not  feel 
good.  If  anyone  talk  against  your 
parents,  what  you  going  to  say?  If  you 
try  convince  me  your  parents  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  my  parents,  you  have  a  hard 
job.  If  I  say  I  do  not  feel  bad,  I  am 
not  a  good  Italian,  and  if  I  am  not  a 
good  Italian,  I  never  become  a  good 
American.  And  so  I  take  my  hat  and 
walk  out  from  the  school. 

“  A  NOTHER  day  something  happen. 

I  meet  American  lady.  I  talk  to 
her  about  Italy,  and  about  America.  She 
understand,  she  sympathize.  It  is  may¬ 
be  the  first  time  that  I  talk  with  a 
through-and-through  American  lady  who 
do  not  treat  me  like  second  class.  I 
know  how  to  stay  in  society.  I  never 
offend  the  reputation  of  anyone.  When 
I  speak  to  a  man,  I  speak  to  a  man, 
but.  when  I  speak  to  a  girl,  I  speak  to 
a  girl.  I  never  forget  the  Italian  chiv¬ 
alry.  We  talk  about  the  drama,  the 
music,  the  art,  the  history,  the  life. 
She  appreciate  me.  Especially  she  appre¬ 
ciate  that  I  am  not  so  ignorant,  simply 
because  I  not  speak  well  the  English.  It 
give  me  very  good  impression.  I  think 
many  people  live  the  -whole  life  to  find 
the  understanding,  the  appreciation.  She 
advise  that  I  go  back  to  the  school, 
she  explain  that  maybe  I  misunder¬ 
stand,  misinterpret,  and  I  remember 
that  many  time  the  American  misun¬ 
derstand,  misinterpret  the  Italian.  So 
I  go  back.  The  Principal  he  receive  me 
very  cordial.  When  he  see  me  he  say, 
‘My  old  friend.’  This  make  me  happy 
because  he  is  a  Principal  and  I  am  only 
a  worker.  He  speak  to  me  like  a  father. 
He  say,  ‘That  is  all  a  misunderstand¬ 
ing,  now  don’t  you  mind  anything.’  And 
one  time  he  speak  to  me  again  that  it 
is  good  to  become  American  citizen. 

“I  say,  How  can  I  become  Ameri¬ 


can  when  I  am  Italian  through  and 
through?  I  cannot  become  mechanical 
like  the  American.  The  American 
work  all  the  time  for  the  dollar.  The 
Italian  love  sometime  to  have  the  lei¬ 
sure,  he  love  the  art,  he  love  the  music. 
The  Principal  tell  to  me  that  I  do  not 
have  to  change  myself  to  become  an 
American.  He  say  he  do  not  feel  any 
righteous  call  to  make  somebody  else 
just  like  him.  He  explain  there  is  not 
one  mold  in  which  to  make  American, 
there  is  not  one  formula,  but  there  are 
just  so  many  formulas  of  American  as 
there  are  Americans,  that  there  are 
110,000,000  formulas  of  American.  He 
say  to  be  good  American  is  to  be  the 
best  Italian  there  is  in  me.  He  make 
out. that  I  misunderstand  the  American, 
he  is  not  working  only  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  dollar,  he  is  working  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  achievement. 

“I  have  good  impression  to  become 
an  American.  But  I  do  not  become 
American,  because  I  think  always  of 
the  grandeur  of  the  Italy  civilization 
of  the  past.  What  has  America?  Art? 
Nothing.  History?  Nothing.  No 
great  traditions,  nothing  old  to  look  up 
to,  nothing  ancient  to  revere.  Then 
something  else  happen.  It  happen — 
what  you  call  that? — I  fall  in  love! 
Then  I  do  not  wish  at  all  to  go  back 
to  Italy.  I  think  to  take  a  wife.  A 
man  must  situate  himself.  I  think 
about  many  things,  but  I  think  espe¬ 
cially  about  the  future.  Everything  be¬ 
gin  to  look  different.  I  have  not  think 
much  about  the  future  before,  I  have 
think,  about  the  past.  Maybe  I  have  a 
son,  it  is  the  future  that  is  for  him. 
America  is  to  be  his  country.  What  is 
the  past?  It  is  gone.  The  future  is  to 
come,  and  I  think  that  when  my  son 
shall  live  I  wish  it  to  be  some  great 
time.  For  the  future  I  cannot  see  so 
much  Italy  as  America.  The  grandeur 
of  the  Italian  cities,  Venice,  Genoa, 
Florence,  Naples,  held  Italy  in  the 
world’s  highest  place  for  nearly  one 
thousand  years.  But  the  world  con¬ 
tinue.  It  go  on.  Now  comes  the  great 
day  for  America,  the  great  financial,  the 
great  mercantile  power,  and  I  think 
with  that  the  great  science,  the  great 
art,  the  great  letters.  Why  to  live  al¬ 
ways  in  the  memory  of  past  grandeur? 
They  were  only  men.  I  am  a  man,  and 
my  son  will  be  a  man.  Why  not  live  to 
be  somebody  ourselves,  in  a  nation 
more  great  than  any  nation  before,  and 
my  son  perhaps  the  greatest  of  any 
great  man  ? 

“And  I  see  the  big  work  to  build  the 
future,  I  see  the  necessity  to  learn  the 
English,  to  become  the  citizen  to  take 
part  in  the  political  life,  to  work  to 
create  the  better  understanding  between 
the  races  that  they  come  to  love  each 
another,  to  work  for  better  conditions 
in  industry,  for  health  and  safety  and 
prosperity,  to  work  for  the  progress  in 
science,  for  the  better  government,  and 
for  the  higher  morality — and  it  become 
more  pleasure  to  work  than  to  take 
the  leisure.  Suddenly  it  looks  to  me 
like  that  is  the  American,  that  is  what 
the  American  is  always  to  do,  always  to 
work  for  the  achievement.  It  come  to 
me,  like  I  am  born — I  am  American!-’ 
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found  in  France  are  based  on 
months  of  battle-line  experience 
with  a  diinsion  that  was  fight¬ 
ing  almost  continuously  from 
March,  1918,  until  the  armistice 


FATHER  Francis  P.  Duffy  of 
the  Rainbow  Division  was 
the  most  famous  of  the  combat 
chaplains  of  the  A.  E.  F.  His 
views  on  the  religion  our  Army 


THE  RELIGION  OUR  SOLDIERS 
BROUGHT  BACK  TO  US 


ACROSS  the  Christmas  snows  of 
the  land  -which  once  claimed 
as  patron  the  gentle  Santa’s 
prototype,  good  St.  Nicholas 
— perhaps  impudently  claims  him  still 
— tramped  the  feet  of  a  mighty  throng 
on  the  morning  of  the  great  Christian 
festal  day  last  winter.  Jew  and  Gentile 
in  the  army  olive-drab  of  America, 
groups  of  thoughtful  townsmen  of  Cob¬ 
lenz,  Catholic  priests  wearing  the  uni¬ 
form  of  France,  an  American  Protestant 


By  Frank  Ward  O’Malley 


bishop  and  his  clerical  assistants,  secre¬ 
taries  and  “entertainers”  from  the  ranks 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  army  officers  and 
enlisted  men  of  many  religions,  of  no 
religion,  all  devoutly  entered  a  Catholic 
church  of  Coblenz  to  hear  Mass. 

At  an  earlier  hour  an  American  army 
band  had,  at  the.  request  of  an  Ameri¬ 


can  Jesuit,  Chaplain  Dunigan,  brassily 
crashed  forth  stirring  “gospel  hymns” 
through  the  streets  of  Coblenz,  luring 
onward  Christian  soldiers  (soldiers  and 
civilians,  all  Christians  for  the  day,  at 
least)  straight  toward  the  big  church 
door.  When  the  last  belated  straggler 
had  entered  the  church  a  former  chap¬ 
lain  in  the  German  army,  born  in  Po¬ 
land,  came  from  the  sacristy  and  began 
the  Mass,  whereupon  the  American  Jes¬ 
uit  entered  the  sanctuary  and  knelt  in 
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prayer  just  as  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary,  The  thought  came  to  mind  that  up  in  the  war  upon  our  soldiers  ”  Chaplain 
who  was  a  Protestant  clergyman,  struck  that  far-spreading  city  of  itself,  in  the  Duffy  began,  “and  the  broadening  that 
the  first  notes  of  the  music  of  toe  Mass  northern  end  of  New  York  City — the  is  hoped  for  throughout  our  country 
on  the  big  organ.  Quavering,  childish  Bronx — they  have  a  saying,- when  knotty  when  the  army  has  all  come  home  are 
voices  were  lifted  in  song,  the  choir  civic  or  moral  questions  refuse  to  un-  matters  which  just  now  I  realize’  are 
consisting  of  forty  little  German  war  tangle,  “Let’s  talk  it  over  with  Father  occupying  the  minds  of  thousands  of 
orphans  whose  fathers  had  died  for  the  Duffy.”  ^rtainly!— Father  Duffy,  a  thoughtful  Americans  and  if  you  go 
Fatherland.  Catholic  lads  wearing  the  keen  mind  exceptionally  trained  and  back  of  the  questions  themselves  you 
American  uniform  drew  forth  their  broadened;  the  adored  chaplain  of  a  will  find  that  the  questioners  are  people 
rosary  beads,  and  their  lips  moved  in  regiment  that  had  sailed  for  France  who  have  some,  maybe  much  religious 
silent  prayer;  their  buddies  of  other  more  than  ninety  per  cent.  Roman  training  and  now  are  sick  of  the  pietistic 
faiths,  Protestant,  and  Jew,  prayed  on  Catholic;  foremost  among  chaplains  of  side  of  religion.  They  look  upon  the 
with  them,  each  in  his  own  way,  until  an  immortal  army  division  that  was  soldier’s  religion  as  something  different 
the  end,  carefully  following  the  lead  of  chiefly  Protestant;  a  Catholic  priest  from  the  kind  taught  in  the  churches, 
their  Catholic  brothers  the  while  in  the  who,  all  through  the  fighting  that  won  They  say,  and  fervently  hope  that  ‘the 
matter  of  when  to  kneel,  to  sit,  to  stand,  for  him  the  Ctoix  dc  Gu6tt6}  trusted  his  soldiers  will  come  home  and  reform  the 
until  at  the  end  of  the  Mass  the  last  equipment  for  saying  Mass  solely  and  churches.’  Well,  that  depends  upon  the 
Hail  Mary  had  been  said.  Then  a.  always  to  a  Jewish  doughboy;  a  shep-  kind  of  religion  the  church  gives  out.  I 
non-Catholic  prelate,  the  Right  Rev.  herd  in  a  faith  wherein  the  sac  .  ament  of  am  one  with  the  Questioners  in  the  hope 
Bishop  Brent,  spiritual  head  of  a  great  penance  offered  exceptional  opportunity  that  the  returned  army  will  help  toward 
Protestant  diocese  in  America  and  for  the  study  of  the  naked  souls  of  his  souno-ng  a  note  of  increased  virility  in 
Chaplain-in-Chief  of  the  A.  E  F.,  flock  as  the  lads  of  his  own  religion  American  churches.  I  have  an  idea  that 
mounted,  to  the  pulpit,  delivered  a  post-  (and  often  non-Catholics,  too)  knelt  in  ’  this  day  and  generation  women  as 
communion  address  and  pronounced  the  confession  and,  facing  death  then  or  a  well  as  men,  want  less  confectionery  in 
benediction.  And  as  the  congregation  moment  later,  opened  their  hearts  to  their  religion  It  seems  to  be  a  fart 
filed  out  of  the  edifice  a  civilian  group,  him  pitilessly.  .  that  we  have  in  our  chmches  too  much 

men  and.  women  of  Coblenz,  lifted^ gut-  I.  found  Father  Duffy  in  his  rectory,  of  petty,  pietistic  hymns,  sweet  preach- 

tural  voices  in  the  thunders  of  Ein  It  is  worth  while  noting,  incidentally,  ing,  the  minor-poetic  religious  sort  of 
Feste  Burg  1st  Unser  Gott  —sang  their  that  his  own  house  is  a  humble  little  thing.  And  that  kind  of  religion  ”  cried 
way  out  of  a  Christmas  Mass  in  a  Ro-  frame  dwelling  of  the  sort  that  an  in-  the  battling  ethical  leader  of  the  two- 
man  Catholic  church  to  the  rhythmic  dustrious  .  workman  might  occup., ,  fisted  “Old  Sixty-ninth”  scrappers  “has 
dynamics  of  the  hymn  of  Martin  whereas  his  “house”  for  the  worship  of  no  place  in  an  army.  For  that  matter 
Luther.  God  next  door  reaches  heavenward  in  it  has  no  place  here  at  home 

No  Christmas  service  like  that  was  lines  of  simple  beauty.  .  .  .  “Man,  not  humanity  in  general  but 

celebrated  here,  back  home.  Nor  could  “Questions  of  the  religious  effects  of  the  regular  he  man,  does  want  religion, 

but  he  refuses  the  minor- 


so  catholic  a  Catholic 
service  have  been  held  in 
the  American  army  any¬ 
where  until  the  most  hor¬ 
rific  war  of  all  time  had 
brought  about  at  least  a 
certain  spiritual  unanimity 
among  a  host  of  men,  all 
still  holding  tenaciously  to 
their  dogmatic  beliefs  (or 
disbeliefs)  but  unanimous 
on  this  snowy  Christmas 
morning  in  their  approval 
of  a  form  of  worship. 

How  much  of  that 
homogeneity  of  spirit,  in 
at  least  the  forms  of  wor¬ 
ship,  would  the  Americans 
in  that  particular  congre¬ 
gation,  together  with  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of 
their  fighting  brothers  of 
like  spiritual  broadening, 
carry  ashore  from  the  re¬ 
turning  transports  to  the 
villages,  the  cities,  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  churches,  of 
the  United  States?  Had 
there  been  a  real  religious 
awakening  in  the  hearts  of 
care-free  American  youth 
when  suddenly  it  found 
itself  living  perforce  with 
death?  What  had  the 
great  war  done  spiritually, 
ethically,  to  and  for  Pri¬ 
vates  j.  Wesley  Snyder, 
Milton  Rosenbloom,  Igna¬ 
tius  Loyola  Finnigan,  and 
will  the  result  make  for 
importance  in  any  big 
phase  of  American  life 
now  that  he  is  “back 
home”  again?  And  who 
had  the  answer? 


rT'  0  you  is  given  a  great  opportunity  to  serve 
America. 

Race-old  notions,  ancient  traditions,  per¬ 
sonal  opinions,  have  been  burnt  out.  They  are 
gone  and  they  will  never  come  back  in  the  old 
form.  The  “Boys”  have  come  home.  They 
are  not  the  same  boys  that  went  away.  We 
are  not  the  same  folk  that  sent  them  away. 
Things  that  alter  men’s  souls  have  come  to  all 
of  us.  We  must  find  our  way  along  new  paths. 
We  need  the  ideals  of  our  land  to  strengthen 
and  lead  us — to  keep  us  true  to  the  sacred  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  land  founded  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people. 

The  soap-box  man  is  abroad  in  the  land.  He 
is  loud,  picturesque,  impressive. 

The  teacher  is  quiet  and  strong  and  impel¬ 
ling.  . 

It  is  the  teacher’s  desk  against  the  soap  box. 
The  teacher  must  see  that  American  ideals  lead 
the  world  away  from  the  horror  and  havoc  of 
war,  away  from  the  vague  threatenings  of 
unrest,  to  the  sanity  and  serenity  of  peace. 

You  must  renew  your  faith,  you  must  recon¬ 
secrate  yourself;  live  America,  think  America, 
teach  America. 

A.  P. 


poetic  kind  so  frequently 
offered.  I’ve  never  met  a 
sick  or  wounded  man  in  a 
hospital  or  dressing  sta¬ 
tion,  in  this  war  or  dur¬ 
ing  our  war  with  Spain 
years  ago,  who  didn’t 
want  some  prayer  said, 
even  when,  as  sometimes 
happened  in  my  own  ex¬ 
periences,  the  man  was  a 
professed  atheist. 

“In  France  the  presence 
of  death  beside  our  boys 
and  men  had,  of  course, 
much  to  do  with  awaken¬ 
ing  the  spiritual  nature 
that  is  a  part  of  man. 
Again,  the  soldier  often 
‘came  back’  morally  be¬ 
cause  the  army  so  fre¬ 
quently  gave  him  a  new 
start  in  life  by  suddenly 
freeing  him  from  old  en¬ 
tanglements  in  his  home 
town — from  the  girl  who 
was  no  good  to  him,  the 
corner  saloon  and  its  gang, 
from  all-night  efforts  to 
fill  bobtail  flushes,  from 
the  pettiness  of  it  all. 
Furthermore,  religion 
gained  because  war  makes 
a  man  thoughtful.  Army 
life  included  also  two  ex 
c  e  1 1  e  n  t  correctives  of 
moral  laxness,  the  two  be  • 
ing  discipline  and  very 
hard  work.  But  as  tc 
whether  or  not  the  good 
that  was  done  for  and  by 
the  men  abroad  will  make 
for  noticeable  improve¬ 
ments  here  at  home — well. 
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before  we  go  into  that  big  question  let’s 
talk  for  a  while  about  the  spiritual  things 
that  were  done  for,  and  especially  by,  our 
American  boys  in  Europe.  The  con¬ 
crete  human  animal,  you  know,”  Chap¬ 
lain  Duffy  interpolated  smilingly,  “is  al¬ 
ways  a  deuce  of  a  sight  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  the  most  tremendous  abstrac¬ 
tion.” 

IN  telling  of  some  of  the  things  that 
had  been  done  for  the  men  he  spoke 
briefly  of  the  army  chaplain  as  he  had 
seen  him.  In  his  own  division,  the 
Rainbow,  he  had  been  one  of  more  than 
a  score  of  chaplains,  "even  of  whom 
were  Catholic  priests,  f  ur  Episcopal 
clergymen  and  a  dozen  more  army 
clerics  that  included  visiting  rabbis  and 
ministers  of  the  Methodist,  Presby¬ 
terian,  Baptist  and  other  leading  de¬ 
nominations  of  the  States.  Despite  their 
widely  dissenting  dogmatic  views,  how¬ 
ever,  they  voted  unanimously  in  ap¬ 
proval  of  every  important  question  that 
came  up  at  the  meetings  which  the 
chaplains  of  the  division  held  ever}  few 
weeks.  They  stuck  as  firmly  to  their 
dogmatic  beliefs  as  they  had  at  home, 
but  were  in  perfect  harmony  in  every¬ 
thing  else;  still  remaining  rabbi  or 
priest  or  minister  in  all  that  the  words 
imply,  but  each  trying  night  and  day  to 
supply  the  religious  needs  of  all  the 
men,  3  :gardless  of  what  the  soldier’s 
creed  might  be.  Chaplains  of  contra¬ 
dictory  doctrinal  views  were  by  choice 
close  traveling  companions.  They  esti¬ 
mated  the  personal  worth  of  one  an¬ 
other  solely  as  the  officer  or  enlisted 
man  estimated  them,  by  the  personal 
test.  “What’s  your  chaplain’s  religion, 
Bill?”  “Well,  you  can  search  me,  bo — 
all  1  know  is  that  he  cure  is  one  hell  of 
a  regular  guy.”  And  the  uniformed 
parson  and  priest  came  out  of  it  all 
with  the  proud  realization  that  the  army 
chaplain  in  the  great  war  had  advanced 
to  heights  never  reached  by  his  brethren 
before. 

“How  do  you  creed-bound  chaplains 
get  on  together,  Father?”  was  the  jovial 
question  put  to  Father  Duffy  by  Bishop 
Brent  one  day  when  the  Protestant 
bist  op  was  visiting  the  Rainbow  Divi¬ 
sion  in  France. 

“I’m  ashamed  to  say,  Bishop,” 
laughed  Father  Duffy,  “we  get  on  to¬ 
gether  so  well  that  it’s  positively  a  scan¬ 
dal  to  pious  minds.” 

Side  by  side  in  the  storm-swept  vine¬ 
yard  of  the  Lord  the  American  chap¬ 
lains  gathered  the  harvest  before  the 
tempest  had  beaten  the  bloom  off  it. 
Morally  lucky  was  the  American  soldier 
in  that  the  storm  was  comparatively 
brief.  It  is  the  belief  of  Father  Duffy 
and  his  co-workers  that  if  the  war  had 
lasted  many  months  longer,  much  of  the 
religious  ground  that  had  been  attained 
might  have  been  lost.  From  talks  which 
the  New  York  chaplain  had  with  Brit¬ 
ish,  French  and  Belgian  chaplains  he 
learned  that  four  years  of  warfare  often 
had  undone  much  of  the  good  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  first  year  of  the  “fresh 
start  in  life.”  As  the  war  waged  on 
from  year  to  year  the  European  soldier 
began  to  lose  the  thoughtfulness  that 
had  accompanied  the  first  shocks  of 


great  danger;  new  “gangs”  had  come 
into  being  within  his  company  or  regi¬ 
ment;  he  had  learned  new  immoralities, 
often  was  leaning  toward  religious  in¬ 
difference  and  heading  along  the  broad 
paths  that  lure  onward  so  invitingly  in 
the  army  life  of  “the  old  soldier.” 

The  American  boy  won  his  race  to 
the  Rhine  before  he  had  become  morally 
winded.  After  the  signing  of  the  armis¬ 
tice  there  was,  it  is  true,  a  “sort  of 
‘sailor-ashore’  reaction,”  as  Chaplain 
Duffy  put  it,  what  with  the  passing  of 
the  sense  of  constant  danger,  increased 
idleness  and  the  temptations  a  town  in 
time  of  peace  offers  to  the  army  man; 
but  the  let-up  was  sporadic  and  slight. 

“In  speaking  of  the  kind,  or  qualities, 
of  religion  we  found  in  the  American 
soldiers,  or  of  some  of  their  particular 
moral  sides,  let  me  say  first,”  explained 
Father  Duffy,  “that  I  can  speak  only  of 
conditions  in  combat  divisions,  although 
much  of  what  I  have  to  say  applies,  no 
doubt,  to  army  conditions  back  of  the 
lines.  But  my  syntheses  are  predicated  on 
what  I  know  of  the  soldier  in  the  field, 
cut  off  from  his  old  habits  of  civil  life, 
almost  always  in  the  presence  of  sudden 
death,  so  dog  tired  at  the  end  of  each  of 
his  stupendous  tasks  that  sleep  alone 
was  alluring.  With  these  lads  in  mind, 
let  me  say  that  the  fundamental  thing 
in  a  man’s  religion  (his  religion  in  the 
sense  of  his  attitude  toward  God,  not 
his  attitude  toward  forms  of  worship) 
is  altogether  what  his  mother  taught 
him,  what  he  learned  as  a  boy.  For  if 
he  came  to  the  front  line  trenches  from 
the  home  of  a  mother  who  had  taught 
him  nothing,  he  had  next  to  nothing  to 
fall  back  upon  spiritually.  Religious 
training  in  youth — ask  any  army  chap¬ 
lain — was  so  potent  in  developing  in  the 
soldier  a  proper  attitude  toward  God 
that  nothing  else  could  take  the  place 
of  it,  no  experience,  not  even  the  most 
awful  war  in  this  sad  old  earth’s  history.” 

TO  a  foreign  land  that  was  bubbling 
with  “the  bottled  laughter  of  the 
peasant  girls  of  France”  went  the  men  of 
the  Rainbow  Division  straight  (more  or 
less)  from  Camp  Mills,  Long  Island, 
where  the  man  in  uniform  had  been  for¬ 
bidden  to  drink  even  the  relatively  in¬ 
nocuous  bottled  laughter  of  the  peasant 
girls  of  Milwaukee.  Nevertheless  in 
the  new  land,  where  prohibition  was 
incomprehensible,  the  chaplains  soon 
noted  a  marked  decrease  in  the  vice 
that  gives  the  army  chaplain  much 
heartache — drunkenness.  There  was  less 
drunkenness  in  France  “by  far”  among 
the  men  than  there  had  been  at  Camp 
Mills,  on  the  authoritative  word  of 
Chaplain  Duffy,  who  offered  two  reasons 
for  the  improvement — hard  work  and 
no  whiskey.  It  must  not  be  thought, 
however,  that  the  chaplain  attributed . 
the  ethical  and  religious  awakening,  or 
reawakening,  of  the  American  boys 
abroad  altogether  to  so  negative  a  vir¬ 
tue  as  lack  of  opportunity.  There  was 
positive  moral  and  religious  progress, 
beginning  with  a  thoughtfulness  that  led 
from  a  belief  in  the  good  of  right  living 
to  fervent  attempts  at  right  living.  And 
there  was  the  soldier  sense  of  solidarity 
to  help  in  the  upward  urge 


“I’ve  read  articles  since  coming 
home,”  said  the  chaplain,  “by  writers 
who  insisted  that  the  sense  of  solidarity 
among  soldiers,  the  ‘all-together-for- 
the-big-cause’  idea,  had  resulted  in  re¬ 
sentment  or  indifference  on  the  soldier’s 
part  to  sermons  or  teachings  having  to 
do  with  the  salvation  of  the  individual. 
The  statement  is  only  partly  true.  My 
own  experience  with  thousands  of  men 
at  the  front  proved  to  me  that  the  sense 
of  solidarity  always  present  in  an  army 
went  far  as  a  motive  for  religion  and 
for  the  things  which  concern  religion — 
brotherly  love,  say,  or  altruism.  And 
to  assert  that  the  element  of  personal 
salvation  (as  has  been  said)  is  excluded 
by  the  soldier  from  his  religion  is  en¬ 
tirely  unwarranted.  We  live  in  crowds, 
yes — but  every  man  does  his  dying  him¬ 
self. 

“Wf  HAT  the  soldier  did  not  want  was 

*  V  to  be  preached  to  about  religious 
fear,  about  damnation.  The  American  lad 
resents  the  suggestion  that  he  is  afraid, 
even  of  hell  fire  and  soul  destruction. 
In  a  vague  way  he  thinks  there  is  some¬ 
thing  yellow  implied,  just  as  I  have 
come  across  many  a  soldier  lad  who, 
scorning  yellowness  as  only  our  boys 
scorn  it,  would  not  brook  repentance, 
even  in  his  secret  heart,  until  after  he 
had  come  successfully  from  great  dan¬ 
ger;  in  moments  when  seemingly  he  was 
about  to  meet  certain  and  violent  death 
he  had  thought  it  yellow  to  ask  God  to 
forgive  his  sins,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
not  asked  Him  for  forgiveness  in  hours 
of  personal  safety.  But  once  the  great 
danger  had  passed,  leaving  him  bodily 
safe — and  having  satisfied  the  point  of 
honor  with  himself — he  would  throw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  and  ask  to 
be  forgiven.  Perhaps,”  commented  the 
priest  after  a  thoughtful  moment,  a 
faint  glint  of  humor  showing  in  his  Irish 
eyes — “well,  perhaps  the  lad’s  spiritual 
process  was  not  good  theology.  But  the 
instinct  was  decent.  Somehow  I  think 
his  God  looked  down  upon  him  with 
gentle  eyes  and  said,  ‘He’s  not  a  bad 
lad,  after  all.’  And  that  kind  of  man 
or  boy,  I  found,  arose  from  his  knees 
to  line  up  with  his  church  again,  what¬ 
ever  that  church  happened  to  be,  and 
remained  in  line  thereafter. 

“Ah,  they  were  great  lads,  those 
American  boys  of  ours!” — and  the 
chaplain  paid  the  tribute  as  if  his  mind 
were  thousands  of  miles  away,  his  face 
alight  with  a  half  smile  that  was  wist¬ 
fully  reminiscent.  “They  wanted  no 
preaching  on  hell  or  damnation  from 
me  or  anyone  else,  but  I  could  damn 
their  faults  to  their  faces,  up  hill  and 
down  dale,  and  they  took  the  wallops 
heartily.  Jew,  Gentile  or  nothing  at  all, 
they  liked  it — if  it  were  not  overdone; 
just  so  long  as  they  were  not  unfairly 
urged  toward  impossible  standards.  A!l 
they  asked  for  was  the  type  of  devo¬ 
tions,  the  spiritual  help  and  the  kind  of 
sermons  that  appeal  to  men  every¬ 
where;  straight  talks  on  religion  that 
were  free  from  speculation  or  overre¬ 
finement  of  thought,  sermons  on  the 
virtues  belonging  to  their  condition  in 
life,  on  courage,  manliness,  honesty,  de¬ 
cent  brotherly  ( Continued  on  Page  7?) 
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“They  hold  a  council,  and  then  though 
it  be  nightfall,  they  begin  the  attack ” 


You  Can’t  Kill  It — 

THE  HOMING  INSTINCT  OF  WOMEN 


It  is  reappearing  in  the  war  ruins  like  little  blossoms 
that  push  their  way  up  through  snow 


IN  the  ghastly  ruins  of  northern 
France  there  is  at  work  to-day  a 
force  stronger  than  the  brutal,  stupid 
power  that  caused  them.  It  is  the 
courage  of  men  and  women — their  in¬ 
domitable  will  to  keep  the  homes  they 
have  made  and  from  which  war  drove 
them.  One  travels  by  these  shattered 
homes  hour  after  hour,  mile  upon  mile, 
north  and  south,  east  and  west.  There 
are  scores  of  villages  where  every  house 
is  disemboweled;  there  are  regions 
where  not  a  town  is  standing;  there  are 
spots  where  one  would  not  know  a  town 
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Illustrated  by  Denman  Fink 


had  ever  stood  if  someone  had  not  writ¬ 
ten,  for  instance,  “This  was  Bonheur- 
ville.”  And  yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  is  not  now  one  of  these  spots  to 
which  men  and  women  have  not  re¬ 
turned  or  are  returning  as  rapidly  as 
the  authorities  allow. 


Since  the  days  in  November  when  it 
was  known  that  the  armistice  had  been 
signed  they  have  been  coming  from  their 
places  of  refuge— Paris,  Bordeaux,  Brit¬ 
tany,  Belgium,  Switzerland — all  through 
December,  January,  February  and 
March  they  came.  No  distance  was  too 
great — no  deprivation  was  too  severe; 
the  homing  instinct  had  called  and  they 
answered. 

For  hundreds  of  them  it  meant  long 
distances  on  foot,  loaded  down  with 
what  little  they  had  saved  or  picked  up 
en  route.  It  meant  charity  for  food,  for 
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warmth,  for  care  if  their  strength  failed 
or  the  child  fell  ill.  Rarely  they  had 
any  shelter  better  than  a  hastily  ar¬ 
ranged  spot  in  some  ruined  house.  As 
they  came  nearer  home  often  it  meant 
sleeping  in  fields. 

Artists  and  writers  have  wrung  our 
hearts  with  their  imaginary  pictures  of 
these  home  comings.  All  that  they  tell 
us  is  no  doubt  in  the  hearts  of  these 
people — more,  perhaps.  But  if  you 
could  be  with  them  when  they  first  stand 
before  the  pitiful  remains  of  the  place 
they  call  home,  you  would  see  no  tears, 
no  despair;  man,  woman,  child — they 
walk  silently,  gravely  through  the  ruins, 
find  their  own  spot,  if  it  is  to  be  found, 
look  over  their  possessions,  hold  a  coun¬ 
cil  as  to  what  is  the  best  place  to  start 
and  although  it  may  be  nightfall,  begin 
the  attack. 

“f't  OME  on,”  I  heard  a  man  call.  “We 
v-a  must  sleep  here  to-night.”  After 
some  tapping  of  walls  and  of  what  was 
left  of  the  roof  he  had  found  a  room  he 
thought  to  be  safe.  In  an  hour  he  had 
made  a  sufficient  hole  in  the  discourag¬ 
ing  debris,  which  covered  the  floor  for 
two  or  three  feet,  for  the  family  to 
huddle  in.  They  did  it  cheerfully.  This 
is  no  imaginary  story.  It  is  something 
I  saw  with  my  own  eyes. 

Out  of  these  courageous  attacks  on 
apparently  hopeless  conditions,  living 
places  are  swiftly  coming  in  the  devas¬ 
tated  regions  of  France.  It  takes  some 
experience  in  ruins  to  find  the  places. 
You  must  know  the  signs,  as  a  woods¬ 
man  does — a  break  in  the  high  piled 
debris  at  the  side  of  the  street,  a  path 
over  it,  tracks  in  the  brick  dust,  a  win¬ 
dow  fitted  with  paper,  a  shell  hole 
stuffed  with  straw,  a  patch  of  corru¬ 
gated  iron  over  what  had  been  a  tiled 
roof  or  cemented  wall,  and  oftenest  of 
all,  from  rear  or  side  of  cellar  a  wreath 
of  pale  blue  smoke.  It  beckons  you 
he  a  finger.  And  such  curious  con¬ 
ductors  it  comes  from;  broken  kitchen 
chimneys,  lengths  of  iron  pipe  of  all 
sizes,  joints  of  chipped  tile — everything 
except  good  honest  stove  pipe. 

Coming  through  Lens,  once  a  thrifty 
industrial  city  of  23,000  inhabitants, 
now  little  better  than  a  heap  of  stone 
and  brick,  I  saw  the  wreath  of  smoke 
coming  from  what  looked  like  a  form- 
I  ;ss  dust  heap.  I  stopped  and  at  once 
caught  the  trail.  A  neat  little  cinder 
ath  made  its  wray  through  the  debris 
to  a  high  gate  of  rough  boards  and  old 
wire  netting.  The  path  ran  the  length 
of  what  had  once  been  a  large  and  com¬ 
fortable  dwelling  house,  and  ended  in 
the  inevitable  garden  behind.  A  bit  of 
ground  had  been  cleared  and  spaded. 
A  one-room  barrack  was  going  up,  a 
crazy-quilt  barrack  made  up  of  all  kinds 
of  boards,  everything  that  a  man  could 
get  his  hands  on.  It  was  not  from 
there  the  smoke  came.  A  flame  caught 
my  eye,  and  through  an  open  door  lead¬ 
ing  down  into  a  cellar  room,  I  saw  a 
corner  fireplace  where  old  boards  blazed. 
On  the  hearth  -was  a  covered  pot.  At  the 
side  a  tiny  table  wTas  set  for  four.  There 
was  an  improvised  wooden  bunk  in  the 
comer.  Clothes  and  utensils  hung  on 
the  walls.  In  the  middle  of  the  floor 


The  Homing  Instinct  of  Women 

on  the  one  chair  sat  a  woman  darning 
a  sock.  I  can  never  begin  to  tell  the 
steadiness  that  sock  gave  to  my  mind, 
tortured  and  reeling  from  days  in  the 
ruins. 

The  woman  saw  me  and  came  out 
smiling.  A  child  ran  to  her  from  be¬ 
hind  the  barrack,  a  pretty  child.  “I  am 
glad  to  see  you,”  she  said.  “You  will 
forgive  us  for  not  being  very  clean. 
You  see,  we  have  no  soap  in  Lens  as 
yet  and  if  we  have  untidy  hair,  it  is 
because  we  have  no  combs.  But  we 
are  getting  on.  Look  at  the  barrack  my 
husband  is  building.  Isn’t  it  wonder¬ 
ful?  It  will  be  better  for  summer,”  she 
said,  “than  the  cellar.” 

What  it  had  cost  this  man  and  wom¬ 
an  to  make  this  living  place,  and  what 
it  has  cost  the  hundreds  of  others  who 
have  established  themselves  in  these 
towns,  can  only  be  understood  by  go¬ 
ing  from  place  to  place  and  studying 
what  they  have  done. 

The  first  point,  as  I  have  said,  is  to 
appraise  the  ruin.  Suppose  they  find 
that  there  is  one  wall  left  which  is  safe. 
Everything  else  is  torn  away,  and  with 
the  boards  which  they  are  able  to  pull 
from  the  ruins  or  with  the  corrugated 
iron  that  they  have  collected  from  the 
battlefields,  they  construct  a  room. 
Suppose  there  is  nothing  left  but  the 
floor,  up  go  the  boards  and  iron  from 
that.  Sometimes  a  chimney  is  left,  and 
nothing  is  more  precious.  The  hut  is 
then  built  around  it.  Where  only  the 
roof  has  been  destroyed,  or  shell  holes 
have  been  made  in  the  walls,  they  count 
themselves  fortunate,  for  then  they  can 
patch  up  with  boards  or  iron.  The  in¬ 
genuity  they  use  in  constructing  these 
shelters  is  a  constant  source  of  wonder 
to  the  sightseer — wonder  and  joy,  for  if 
they  can  do  this,  there  is  hope  for  the 
devastated  regions. 

IT  may  sound  unlikely,  but  it  is  true 
that  I  have  seen  scores  of  these  im¬ 
provised  shelters  that  had  a  certain 
style  to  them.  They  had  managed  to 
make  the  line  right,  to  put  a  little 
bracket  over  the  door,  to  run  a  roof 
down  so  as  to  make  an  outside  open 
room,  to  set  in  latticed  windows. 

And  when  the  shelter  is  furnished  and 
is  really  waterproof  (though  I  am 
afraid  that  is  rare)  they  are  so  proud 
of  it.  “Come  and  see  my  Chateau  au 
Grand  Air,”  a  woman  invited  me.  It 
surely  was  that,  for  not  only  the  air 
but  the  rain  and  snow  found  many  a 
loop  hole.  “But  it  is  good  for  the 
health,”  she  said.  “See  how  rosy  we  all 
are.”  And  they  were! 

Now,  these  places  are  built,  as  I  have 
said,  with  materials  which  either  have 
been  pulled  from  the  ruins  or  gathered 
from  the  battlefields.  Indeed,  excavat¬ 
ing  ruins  and  exploring  dry  trenches, 
shell  holes  and  salvage  dumps  has  been 
the  chief  trade  of  scores  of  those  who 
have  returned.  They  have  plied  it  dili¬ 
gently,  for  from  it  was  their  only  hope 
of  quickly  getting  what  they  needed  to 
work  with — not  only  materials,  but 
tools. 

When  the  Germans  left  northern 
France,  they  left  behind  no  hammers, 
nails,  saws.  So  those  making  shelters 


had  to  find  or  improvise  tools.  I  was 
told  that  for  a  long  time  the  people  in 
Lens  (there  are  between  two  and  three 
hundred  of  them  now)  had  only  one 
hand-saw  which  was  lent  out  by  the 
hour. 

Furnishing  the  shelter  is  as  much  a 
problem  as  building  it.  Few  of  them 
have  been  able  to  save  any  of  their 
household  effects,  or — even  if  they  saved 
them — to  get  them  back  home.  In 
many  parts  of  the  country  the  towms 
are  distant  from  the  railroads,  even  in 
peace  times.  Until  very  recently  not 
even  the  main  lines  have  been  open. 
If  the  people  were  to  have  their  effects, 
they  would  be  obliged  to  carry  them  on 
their  backs  or  else  in  hand  carts — un¬ 
less,  indeed,  some  kindly  army  camion 
driver  gave  them  help.  One  cannot  say 
too  much  as  a  rule  for  the  kindness  of 
camion  drivers  to  these  poor  souls,  for 
rarely  do  you  meet  a  driver  on  the  road 
who  does  not  give  all  available  space 
to  the  refugees  and  their  belongings. 

THE  first  necessity  is  a  bed.  The 
Germans  did  not  leave  a  mattress 
in  the  devastated  regions,  and  I  think 
they  must  have  burned  all  the  bedsteads. 
A  bedstead,  however,  is  not  so  difficult. 
You  can  make  a  perfectly  usable  one 
if  you  have  planks  and  nails.  Some¬ 
times  one  is  able  to  find  a  footboard  or 
a  headpiece  or  a  sideboard  in  a  ruined 
house.  This  is  always  shown  with  pride. 
Springs  are  rare.  One  woman  showed 
me  a  set  that  she  had  made.  She  had 
searched  the  ruins  for  fragments,  pick¬ 
ing  up  here  and  there  a  spiral.  Then 
she  had  carefully  unwound  a  wire  from 
a  piece  of  camouflage  netting.  “And, 
look,  Madame,  they  are  almost  as  good 
as  new.”  The  beds  are  usually  straw  or 
seaweed  filled  ticks,  the  ticks  often 
made  from  bagging.  Blankets  and  bed 
linen  they  are  beginning  to  receive  in 
many  districts  from  the  Red  Cross. 
These  were  on  hand  when  the  Armistice 
was  signed,  and  are  being  wisely  dis¬ 
tributed  directly  or  through  French  or 
American  committees  working  in  the 
districts. 

After  the  bed,  the  stove  ranks  next 
in  importance,  and  then  the  batterie  de 
cuisine.  It  is  incredible  that  there 
should  be  left  in  all  this  pillaged  district 
so  few  cooking  utensils  and  so  little 
cutlery.  Part  of  the  business  of  the  re¬ 
turn  thus  becomes  a  search  for  some¬ 
thing  to  cook  in  or  to  eat  from.  Where 
there  are  trenches  near  the  village  the 
pewler  or  tin  dishes  furnished  to  the 
soldiers  are  often  found.  I  remember 
a  cheerful  soul  who  lived  with  a  neigh¬ 
bor  in  one  room,  that  they  had  cleaned 
out  and  were  trying  to  make  habitable, 
who  had  nothing  in  the  way  of  utensils 
but  two  pieces  she  had  found  in  a 
trench.  “I  have  boiled  them  in  ashes 
and  I  think  they  are  clean,  but  it  does 
not  matter,  it  is  all  I  have  and  I  am 
glad  to  have  them.” 

This  woman’s  masterpiece  was  the 
floor.  The  walls  and  ceiling  of  the 
room  v'ere  standing,  but  a  shell  had 
broken  the  tiled  floor  to  pieces.  The 
restoration  was  made  of  two  plaques  of 
what  had  once  been  an  iron  stove,  and 
of  scraps  of  board  and  slate.  She  said, 
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“In  the  middle  of  the  floor  on  the  one  chair  sat  a  woman  darning  a  sock. 
I  never  can  begin  to  tell  the  steadiness  that  sock  gave  to  my  mind” 


“It  is  not  very  firm,  but  it  is  dryer  than 
the  dirt.” 

In  this  furnishing  they  are  always  try¬ 
ing  to  give  some  touch  of  decoration. 
A  white-faced  man,  a  master  carpenter 
who  had  put  his  shot-wrecked  house  in 
fairly  good  condition,  pointed  with 
great  pride  to  the  little  lace  curtains  that 
his  wife  had  put  across  the  window. 
There  was  no  glass  in  the  window,  of 


course;  there  is  no  glass  in  northern 
France,  as  yet.  “We  are  glad  to  have 
the  curtains  up,”  he  said.  “It  makes  it 
gay,  don’t  it?”  Sometimes  a  picture  has 
been  saved,  sometimes  a  crucifix,  and 
always  you  find  it  in  place.  Again  and 
again  I  have  seen  a  shell  case  polished 
up  and  filled  with  flowers.  That  is,  they 
have  a  passionate  desire  to  give  their 
shelter  a  touch  of  home. 


And  the  garden.  I  never  so  heartily 
thanked  God  for  the  garden  as  in  going 
through  these  shattered  and  heart¬ 
breaking  towns.  As  yet,  there  is  no 
regular  work,  for  the  industries  have  all 
been  destroyed.  Everywhere  the  men 
and  women  are  recognizing  the  necessity 
of  raising  what  they  can.  As  soon  as 
the  weather  permitted  in  the  cold,  wet 
spring,  they  began  cleaning  bits  of 
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Hundreds  of  them  loaded  down 
with  what  little  they  had  saved. 


ground  and  enclosing  it.  Very  often 
they  use  camouflage  fences.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  yards  of  new  roadside 
camouflage  still  lie  in  the  battle-swept 
areas  of  last  fall  and  almost  every  re¬ 
turned  refugee  has  stored  away  a  roll 
for  possible  use.  It  makes  excellent  gar¬ 
den  walls,  as  well  as  good  shades  for 
windows  and  screens  for  doors. 

The  garden  is  difficult  to  prepare,  for 
in  many  places  they  have  no  garden 
tools.  But  they  improvise  them.  They 
walk  miles  for  seeds.  The  various  com¬ 
mittees  that  are  working  so  faithfully 
to  help  them  early  recognized  that  this 
was  one  of  the  means  of  salvation.  No¬ 
where  did  I  find  that  seeds  could  not  be 
had  by  walking,  but  in  most  quarters 
there  was  an  utter  lack  of  tools. 

As  a  rule,  all  trees  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed,  including  the  precious  fruit 
trees,  as  also  the  vines  and  the  flowers. 
Men  and  women  walk  miles  across  the 


country  if  they  know  that  in  the  grounds 
of  some  abandoned  chateau  they  may 
be  able  to  secure  a  plant,  a  bunch  of 
primroses,  of  daffodils,  or  anything  that 
will  give  a  little  touch  of  old  times  to 
the  plot  they  are  trying  to  cultivate. 
When  a  garden  has  been  spared  it  be¬ 
comes  a  supply  for  the  neighborhood. 

Another  thing  the  garden  does  is  to 
give  the  owner  a  chance,  when  you  visit 
her,  to  offer  you  something.  This  offer¬ 
ing  the  visitor  something  is  almost  uni¬ 
versal  in  France.  There  is  no  chance 
now  for  the  petit  verve,  or  the  cup  of 
tea,  or  the  little  cake,  but  if  there  are 
primroses  and  you  admire  them,  they 
can  offer  them. 

A  woman  of  sixty  whom  I  ran  across 
in  the  Somme  and  who  had  nothing  left 
but  her  garden,  seeing  me  admire  her 
daffodils,  hastened  to  bring  me  a  great 
bunch.  It  brought  tears  to  my  eyes  to 
see  her  take  out  the  one  precious  piece 


of  newspaper  she  had 
to  wrap  them  up. 
No  one  who  has  not 
gone  up  and  down 
this  land  can  realize 
what  this  meant  in 
generosity,  for  paper 
is  the  rarest  of 
things.  I  saw  one 
barrack  room  lined 
with  wrinkled  brown 
paper  for  which  the 
owner  had  paid  a 
franc  a  kilo  and  had 
walked  fifteen  miles 
and  back  to  bring 
home.  You  see, 
everything,  every¬ 
thing  literally  is  pre¬ 
cious,  where  every¬ 
thing,  everything  has 
been  stripped  away. 

One  hard  side  of 
the  conditions  that 
grows  upon  you  as 
you  travel  is  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  all  animal 
life  in  the  farming 
districts.  There  are 
no  cows.  In  six  days 
traveling  I  did  not 
see  a  single  cow,  and 
I  saw  only  two  hens. 
They  would  be  only  a 
burden  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  region, 
for  there  is  practical¬ 
ly  nothing  on  which 
to  feed  them.  Wheat 
fodder  can  be  se¬ 
cured,,  but  must  be 
saved  for  the  occa¬ 
sional  horse.  A  horse 
there,  must  be  used 
to  plow  and  harrow. 
The  dogs  are  prac¬ 
tically  all  gone, 
though  in  and  around 
Cambrai  and  Valen¬ 
ciennes  one  does  see 
dachschunds.  I  found 
it  hard  not  to  drive 
them  from  me,  an 
impulse  I  do  not 
recollect  ever  having 
had  before  for  any¬ 
thing  on  four  legs. 

As  soon  as  a  shelter  is  secured  and 
furnished  and  the  garden  started,  the 
family  take  breath  and  try  to  re-estab¬ 
lish  their  regular  habits.  They  usually 
begin  by  cleaning  themselves  up!  One 
day  I  went  into  a  barrack  where  a 
family  of  seven  children  were  being 
scrubbed,  the  first  good  scrubbing  the 
mother  said  for  which  they  had  had  soap 
since  they  arrived  weeks  before.  A 
little  girl  of  seven  stood  by  the  stove, 
the  mother  rubbing  her  down,  and  in  a 
row  at  the  side  were  three  younger  little 
ones,  all  of  them  glowing  in  immaculate 
cleanliness. 

“Do  you  know  what  will  happen  to¬ 
night  after  they  have  had  supper?”  my 
conductor  asked.  “They  will  all  sit 
around  the  stove  and  talk  and  sing, 
and  before  they  go  to  bed  they  will 
say  their  prayers  as  they  used  to.” 
Life  has  been  re-established  for  them. 
To-morrow — it  ( Continued  on  Page  75) 
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“This  work  has  a  peculiar  fascination  of  its  own,  as  well  as  an  enormous 
educational  value  Everybody  in  Reading  agrees  that  it  u>as  great  fun ” 


HOW  A  TOWN  WOKE  UP  ONE  MORNING 


AND  HOW  IT  WENT  TO  BED 


What 


THIS  is  simply  the  story 
of  how  a  Massachusetts 
town,  by  arousing  com¬ 
munity  enthusiasm,  got 
a  day’s  work  each  out  of  tyvo 
thousand  people  and  forty  teams  and 
motor  trucks,  and  converted  an  eleven- 
acre  dump,  meadow,  gravel  pile  and 
rickety  barn  into  the  beginnings  of  a  fine 
playground  and  community  recreation 
house. 

The  eleven  acres  of  unpromising  land 
were  given  to  the  town  as  a  memorial 
park,  but  the  town  had  no  money  with 
which  to  develop  the  property.  In  times 
past,  this  town,  like  so  many  others,  had 
let  slip  opportunities  to  acquire  proper 
parks  and  playgrounds,  not  reckoning  on 
the  congestion  the  future  held.  The 
need  for  a  public  plavground  at  last  be¬ 
came  urgent.  But  after  the  gift  of  the 
land  had  been  made  and  a  park  commis¬ 
sion  appointed,  it  was  obvious  that  some¬ 
thing  drastic  would  have  to  be  done  if 
the  gift  were  to  be  of  any  service,  be¬ 
cause  the  town  lacked  funds  to  expend 
on  the  proper  development.  A  “com- 


it  did  that  day  any  town 


By  Walter  Prichard  Eaton 


munity  day”  was  suggested  by  Warren 
H.  Manning,  the  landscape  architect, 
who  was  a  former  resident  of  this  town. 
It  seemed  the  only  solution,  and,  after 
the  war-time  organizing  experiences  of 
the  Red  Cross,  the  loan  drives,  and  the 
like,  it  did  not  appear  chimerical,  as  it 
might  have  done  five  years  ago.  At  any 
rate,  it  was  tried.  Both  the  method  and 
the  results  are  of  far  more  than  local 
interest. 

The  town  is  Reading,  and  is  a  com¬ 
munity  nearly  three  hundred  years  old, 
some  twelve  miles  north  of  Boston.  Un¬ 
til  twenty-five  years  ago,  it  retained 
much  of  its  old-time  quiet  and  partially 
rustic  flavor,  with  a  tree-shaded  com¬ 
mon,  faced  by  simple  and  aged  houses. 
There  were  extensive  pine  woods  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  center,  and  a  dozen 
convenient  play  fields  for  the  boys  and 
girls.  A  public  park  was  as  needless 


do 


then  as  it  was  unknown.  Then 
the  trolleys  came,  the  town 
grew;  it  suffered  from  the  usual 
unrestricted  and  unplanned 
“development”;  the  pine  woods 
were  cut  off;  the  fields  built  upon;  the 
pretty  old  tree-shaded  village  center  con¬ 
verted  into  an  arid  and  intolerably  ugly 
mass  of  car  tracks,  of  one-story  tin- 
fronted  stores,  a  “movie”  facade,  and  the 
like.  The  people  were  not  awake  yet  to 
save  any  of  their  pine  woods  for  a  park, 
nor  to  supervise  their  municipal  archi¬ 
tecture  in  order  to  maintain  the  charm 
of  their  village.  In  other  words,  they 
were  an  average,  if  not  indeed  a  typical, 
community.  Only  lately  have  a  public 
library  and  town  office  building  been 
erected,  noth  designed  by  local  architects 
in  the  spirit  of  the  purest  Colonial — 
shaming  the  tin  store  fronts  around 
them.  Close  to  the  center,  eleven  acres 
of  poor  land,  much  of  it  swampy,  was 
given  by  the  owners  to  meet  the  new 
crying  need  for  a  recreation  park. 

The  present  writer  knew  this  land  as 
a  boy,  wetting  his  feet  there  many  times 
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in  pursuit  of  white  violets. 

The  bulk  of  it  lies  low  but 
is  level.  At  one  side  is,  or 
was,  a  high,  uncouth  bank 
of  exposed  red  gravel,  and 
in  the  corner  an  old  barn. 

When  the  writer  heard  that 
it  had  been  given  to  the 
town  for  a  playground,  he 
wondered  how  many  years 
would  have  to  pass  before 
it  could  be  made  fit  for  its 
new  purposes.  That  was 
before  the  “community 
day,”  on  the  19th  of  April, 

1919.  He  saw  it  again  in 
May,  and  now  he  wonders 
why  so  simple  a  method  of 
getting  something  worth 
while  done  for  a  town  has 
been  so  long  in  coming. 

What  Reading  did  that  day 
any  town  can  do,  and  the 
benefit  is  far  more  than 
material.  Not  only  is  a 
park — or  what  not — se¬ 
cured,  but,  better  still,  the 
personal  interest  in  that 
park  of  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  community 
is  aroused  as  nothing  else 
can  make  it.  Thereafter 
the  park  is,,  in  very  truth, 
everybody’s  park. 

The  town  of  Reading 
numbers  just  about  seven 
thousand  people.  On  com¬ 
munity  day  five  thousand 
of  them  were  at  the  new 
park,  and  of  these  five 
thousand,  two  thousand 
were  active  workers.  At 
the  going  rate  of  three  dollars  a  day 
for  such  labor  (there  were  almost  a 
hundred  carpenters,  masons  and  paint¬ 
ers  at  a  higher  rate),  here  is  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  six  thousand  dollars.  Add  to  this 
forty  teams  and  trucks,  at  six  dollars  a 
day,  at  least,  and  the  expenses  under 
private  contract  of  several  thousand 
trees  and  shrubs  and  plants  (which  were 
donated  by  those  unable  to  work  with 
their  hands),  as  well  as  the  cost  of  super¬ 
vision  and  of  the  landscape  architect’s 
plans,  plus  a  percentage  of  profit,  and 
your  total  expenditure  for  the  same  re¬ 
sults  would  be,  in  all  probability,  around 
the  ten  thousand  dollar  mark.  Ten 
thousand  dollars  is  still  a  considerable 
sum  for  any  town  of  less  than  ten  thou¬ 
sand  people  to  appropriate  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  playground,  especially  an 
average  community  without  exceptional 
taxable  wealth.  Reading  did  not  appro¬ 
priate  it — it  contributed  it,  in  the  form, 
chiefly,  of  cheerful,  good-natured  labor. 
It  woke  up  on  Patriots’  Day  with  a 
pathless  meadow  and  a  gravel  bank  on 
its  hands;  it  went  to  bed,  stiff  and  tired, 
with  the  sound  beginnings  of  a  developed 
play  field.  And  it  purposes  to  finish  the 
job. 

All  this  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  it 
sounds,  to  be  sure,  but  after  all,  it  is 
simple. enough  if  the  will  is  there.  Two 
preliminary  steps  are,  of  course,  essen¬ 
tia — there  must  be  a  definite,  well- 
worked-out  plan  of  the  work  to  be  done, 
made  in  advance  and  thoroughly  grasped 
in  all  its  details  by  the  man  or  woman 


“  Qangs  of  workers  were  assigned  to  each  foreman,  according  to  his 
the  labor,  perhaps,  was  skilled,  and  not  all  of  it  could  shovel  gravel 


who  is  to  be  the  commander-in-chief,  as  After  the  plans  were  drawn  for  the 
it  were,  when  the  community  day  comes  park,  and  for  the  transformation  of  the 
around.  And,  for  a  considerable  time  in  old  barn  into  a  recreation  house,  with 
advance  of  the  day,  there  must  be  a  stage  at  one  end,  committees  were  ap- 
copious  and  thorough  publicity,  so  that  pointed  to  take  definite  charge  of  the  va- 


every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  com¬ 
munity  knows  what  is  going  to  take  place 
and,  if  possible,  is  made  to  feel  that  the 
success  of  the  venture  means  a  feather 
in  his  town’s  cap.  Reading  was,  of 
course,  fortunate  in  having  a  landscape 
architect  and  skilled  horticulturist  to 
father  the  plan  and  to  direct  the  work. 
She  was  also  fortunate  in  having  an 
architect  and  ardent  believer  in  civic 
beauty  as  secretary  of  her  park  commis¬ 
sion.  But  this  is,  after  all,  only  saying 
that  she  was  able  to  use  for  the  good  of 
the  community  her  skilled  workers,  as 
every  town  should  be.  The  publicity  was 
secured  through  the  co-operation  of  the 
local  paper,  through  the  Boston  dailies, 
which  found  in  the  plan  something  of  a 
novel  news  interest,  and  through  a  “tag 
day”  conducted  by  the  Boy  and  Girl 
Scouts,  to  raise  money  to  feed  the  work¬ 
ers  at  the  noon  hour.  These  youngsters 
left  nobody  unaware  of  what  was  afoot, 
and  raised  almost  a  thousand  dollars,  in 
sums  from  ten  cents  up.  It  is  said  that 
nobody  refused  to  contribute  something. 
In  addition,  a  large  committee  of  women, 
in  a  house  to  house  canvass,  secured  ad¬ 
ditional  food  and  promises  of  labor,  and 
a  circular  Jetter,  explaining  the  plan,  was 
sent  to  every  family  in  town.  The  post¬ 
master,  too,  had  a  special  stamp  for  all 
letters. 


SOME  WORTH 

TN  our  October  Number, 
Margaret  Deland  will  tell 
of  her  schooling — the  kind 
of  education  that  she  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  girl.  It  sounds 
archaic — her  tale  of  educa¬ 
tion.  But  read  it.  It  is  a 
milestone — for  you  can  see 
from  it  just  how  far  we  have 
travelled  educationally. 
Willa  Sibert  Cather  will 
tell  the  great  influence  the 
prairie  schools  have  had  in 
the  farming  communities  of 
the  West.  There  the  schools 
are  the  centre  of  the  com¬ 
munity  life.  To  an  Easter¬ 
ner,  this  use  of  the  school- 
house  in  the  life  of  the  town 
is  undeveloped.  Ellis  Parker 
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needs,  and  they  swarmed  out  upon  the  fields  and  set  to  work.  Not  all 
into  a  team  for  eight  hours,.  But  it  was  all  willing  and  enthusiastic.” 


rious  activities,  and  a  gang  of  foremen 
were  picked  out,  each  one  chosen  for  his 
fitness  to  supervise  some  special  branch 
of  work,  such  as  grading,  teaming,  plant¬ 
ing  trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  and  so  on.  The 


WHILE  READING 

Butler  brings  our  childhood 
memories  back  to  us  in  his 
“The  First  Day  at  School.” 
And  you  will  get  a  new 
idea  of  democracy  —  the 
growing  democracy  of 
America  as  the  West  is  de¬ 
veloping  it  in  Anne  Shan¬ 
non  Monroe’s  article  “Two 
Wives  and  a  Quart  of  Seed 
Wheat.”  Dr.  Frank  Crane 
will  contribute  a  stimulat¬ 
ing  article  and  and  one  full 
of  ideas  on  “The  City  of 
the  Future.”  Perhaps  you 
think  you  know  something 
about  how  a  city  ought  to 
progress.  Read  this  article 
and  you  will  learn  much 
you  never  thought  of. 


women,  of  course,  had  charge  of  the  din¬ 
ner.  The  local  company  of  the  state 
guard  were  to  act  as  police,  and  the  Boy 
and  Girl  Scouts  as  messengers,  to  carry 
orders  from  general  headquarters  to  all 
parts  of  the  field.  To  insure  tangible  re¬ 
sults,  not  chaos,  from  such  an  under¬ 
taking,  organization  is  of  course  essen¬ 
tial,  and  that  means  preliminary  work. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
to  do  this  work,  and  it  has  a  peculiar  fas¬ 
cination  of  its  own,  as  well  as  enormous 
educational  value.  Everybody  in  Read¬ 
ing  agrees  that  it  was  “great  fun.” 

When  the  morning  of  the  holiday 
dawned,  those  in  charge  were  optimistic¬ 
ally  predicting  fifteen  hundred  workers. 
But  they  were  not  hopeful  enough  by 
five  hundred.  It  was  a  long  procession 
that  marched  at  eight  o’clock,  behind  a 
band  and  the  carts  and  trucks,  from  the 
Common  to  the  field,  armed  not  with 
guns,  but  hoes,  rakes,  picks,  shovels, 
hammers,  saws.  Even  seven-year-old 
children  were  in  line  with  toy  wagons. 
Gangs  of  workers  were  assigned  at  once 
to  each  foreman,  according  to  his  needs, 
and  they  swarmed  out  upon  the  field 
and  set  to  work.  Not  all  the  labor, 
perhaps,  was  skilled,  and  not  all  of  it 
could  shovel  gravel  into  a  team  for 
eight  hours.  But  it  was  all  willing  and 
enthusiastic.  The  carpenters,  masons 
and  painters,  of  course,  went  at  the  barn 
(for  which  some  of  the  lumber,  including 
ornamental  trellises  outside,  had  been 
framed  in  advance).  The  hardest' work 
was  to  cut  down  the  big  gravel  heap, 


both  to  reduce  its  unsightli¬ 
ness  and  secure  fill  for  the 
walks  and  low  places;  and 
here  the  largest  number  of 
boys  and  younger  men 
worked,  loading  the  teams. 
It  is  interesting  to  any  one 
who  has  had  any  experience 
in  such  matters,  especially 
in  a  municipal  job,  to  note 
that  in  the  eight  hours  two 
hundred  and  sixty-four  loads 
of  loam,  two  hundred  and 
forty-eight  loads  of  gravel, 
fifty-eight  loads  of  stone 
and  twenty-four  loads  of 
rubbish — five  hundred  and 
ninety-four  loads  in  all — 
were  moved,  which  is  al¬ 
most  sixteen  trips  per  team! 
In  addition,  some  teams 
also  pulled  stumps,  brought 
into  place  a  large  memorial 
boulder  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  the  Reading  boys 
who  died  in  the  War,  and 
hauled  shrubs  and  trees. 
That  the  day’s  work  was 
not  a  mere  picnic  is  fairly 
obvious. 

Supplementing  the  me¬ 
morial  boulder,  memorial 
trees  were  planted  for  each 
of  the  soldier  dead,  properly 
marked,  along  the  main 
path.  Other  than  these 
simple  memorials,  the  park 
itself  will  be  the  reminder 
of  their  sacrifice.  It  will 
have  a  roomy  ball  field  at 
one  end  for  the  larger  boys. 
It  will  have  an  extensive 
“shrubbery,”  and  perennial  flower  bor¬ 
ders;  it  will  have  ample  space  for  the 
games  of  smaller  children,  and  in  the 
converted  barn  a  good-sized  recreation 
house,  with  sanitary  equipment  and  a 
stage.  The  stage  was  insisted  upon  by 
the  play  director  whom  the  town  has 
engaged  (or  the  women  of  the  town  have 
engaged)  for  the  summer,  and  marks  a 
first  step,  perhaps,  in  the  task  which 
everywhere  confronts  us  nowadays  of 
organizing  the  children’s  own  spontan¬ 
eous  dramatic  imaginations  against  the 
blight  of  the  lurid  and  mediocre  motion 
pictures. 

When  the  noon  hour  came  on  com¬ 
munity  day,  the  women’s  dinner  com¬ 
mittee,  housed  in  a  big  tent,  fed  all  the 
two  thousand  workers  in  a  space  of  little 
more  than  an  hour.  By  all  accounts,  it 
was  a  good  dinner,  too.  A  church  sup¬ 
per  often  gathers  all  the  people  of  that 
church  together,  but  when  you  gather 
all  the  people  of  the  whole  town  to¬ 
gether,  eating  side  by  side,  all  hungry 
from  the  same  labor  for  the  general 
welfare,  you  have  accomplished  some¬ 
thing  rare  and  precious.  When  the  four 
o’clock  bugle  blew,  work  stopped,  and 
everybody  gathered  for  an  entertainment 
furnished  by  a  circus  performer  who  is 
a  citizen  of  the  town,  and  who  gave  up 
a  week’s  vaudeville  engagement  to  be 
present. 

The  work,  of  course,  was  not  com¬ 
pleted  on  that  day.  Even  two  thousand 
people  cannot  convert  eleven  acres  of 
swamp  and  gravel  bank  into  a  finished 
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park  in  eight  hours.  Some  paths  ended 
abruptly  in  the  grass.  The  ball  field 
was  not  leveled.  Some  ditches  remained 
to  fill.  There  were  hills  and  hollows 
where  they  did  not  belong.  But  such  a 
beginning  had  been  made  that  every¬ 
body  could  see  the  plan,  and  would  be 
eager  to  watch  for  its  completion.  The 
committee,  however,  thinking  it  wisest 
to  rest  on  their  initial  success  and  not 
overtax  so  fickle  a  thing  as  crowd  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  knowing,  too,  that  many 
a  back  would  be  sore  the  next  morning, 
many  a  palm  blistered,  had  no  intention 
of  calling  on  the  community  for  further 
effort  until  another  spring  came  around. 
They  proposed  making  Community  Day 
an  annual  town  institution. 

But  again  they  were  not  optimistic 
enough,  "it  was  not  the  initial  movers  of 
the  scheme — not  those  men  and  women 
who,  in  every  town,  can  always  be  relied 
upon  to  start  civic  movements — who  de¬ 
manded  a  speedy  resumption  of  work. 
Instead,  it  was  the  factory  hands,  the 
carpenters,  the  laborers,  the  men  who 
are  usually  too  weary  when  night  comes 
to  bother  much  about  civic  movements 
that  do  not  immediately  concern  them, 
who  came  to  the  committee  and  said: 
“Look  here,  this  park  isn’t  finished  yet. 
We  want  to  finish  it,  to  see  the  job 
through.  We  want  another  work  day.” 

The  demand  was  so  insistent  that  it 
had  to  be  listened  to,  and,  as  they  could 
work  only  on  a  holiday,  the  17th  of 
June  (a  holiday  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bunker  Hill!)  was  chosen  by  them  as 
the  best  time  for  a  second  go  at  the 
park.  On  this  second  community  day, 
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or  workers’  day,  only  those  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  come  who  could  actually  toil 
at  the  hard  labor  of  grading  and  mow¬ 
ing  and  ditching,  or  the  skilled  work 
inside  the  recreation  house.  In  a  way, 
the  demand  for  this  second  day  was  a 
greater  test  of  genuine  enthusiasm  than 


TV7HEN  you  gather 
**  all  the  people  of  a 
whole  town  together, 
eating  side  by  side,  all 
hungry  from  the  same 
labor  for  the  general 
welfare,  you  have  ac¬ 
complished  something 
rare  and  precious. 


the  first,  for  it  showed  that  the  idea  had 
really  become  like  a  personal  possession 
to  all  classes,  and  they  were  willing, 
without  any  band  or  circus  entertain¬ 
ment  or  ringing  of  church  bells,  to  give 
up  a  holiday  to  the  manual  toil  of  improv¬ 
ing  further  their  community  property.. 

How  far  Reading  will  move,  after  it 
has  entirely  completed  its  park,  by 
means  of  its  proposed  annual  community 
days,  remains  to  be  seen.  There  is  al¬ 
ready  talk  of  improving  the  common  in 
the  town  center  (which  sadly  needs  it), 
and  from  that  is,  perhaps,  not  a  long 
step  to  a  community  realization  of  the 


social  value  of  beauty  and  seemliness  in 
town  architecture  and  planning,  and  the 
superior  rights  of  the  community  over 
the  mere  selfish  whims  of  property  own¬ 
ers  in  such  matters.  At  any  rate,  what 
Reading  has  already  accomplished  shows 
that  any  town,  if  it  wants  some  im¬ 
provement  hard  enough,  need  not  be 
kept  from  its  desire  by  an  empty  town 
treasury.  If  the  skilled  and  trained  men 
of  the  community  can  be  secured  (as 
they  generally  can)  to  do  the  planning, 
the  town,  if  properly  enthused,  can  fur¬ 
nish  the  labor,  and  what  results  is  far 
more  than  a  mere  physical  improvement 
— it-is  a  deepened  consciousness  of  com¬ 
munity  interest,  a  greater  spirit  of  friend¬ 
liness,  an  increased  optimism  for  the 
possibility  of  good  works  (and  without 
such  optimism  the  good  works  seldom 
come).  Above  all,  perhaps,  it  is  the 
achievement  of  some  park  or  other  civic 
possession  which  is  not  handed  down 
from  above,  nor  paid  for  casually  and 
indirectly  by  painful  taxes,  but  won  by 
personal  toil,  and  felt  by  every  man  and 
woman,  boy  and  girl,  as  truly  his  or 
hers.  Nothing  that  is  bought,  still  less 
nothing  that  is  given,  can  ever  have  quite 
the  interest  and  value  of  something  that 
is  worked  for  and  created  by  yourself. 
That  is  just  as  true  of  communities  as  of 
individuals.  That  is  why  the  people  of 
Reading  now  lead  you,  first  of  all,  to 
see  “our  playground,”  looking  upon  it 
with  the  same  pride  and  affection  the 
gardener  takes  in  his  half-finished  beds, 
which,  to  him,  are  rainbow-colored  with 
promise.  We  think  that  Park  is  rain¬ 
bow-colored  wTith  promise,  too. 


“Nothing  that  is  bought,  still  less  nothing  that  is  given,  can  ever  have  quite 
the  interest  and  value  of  something  that  is  worked  for  and  created  by  yourself. 
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THE  MARCH  of  the  RED  CROSS 


A  continued  story  of  accomplishment;  each  month’s  chapter  based  on 
recent  cables,  letters,  and  reports  of  workers 


HE  Red  Cross  today 
awaits  a  new  man¬ 
date  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  Drawing 
to  a  close  are  all  the  tremen¬ 
dous  activities  for  the  American  army 
and  the  French  people  which  the  war 
made  necessary.  The  girls  in  the  can¬ 
teens  at  St.  Nazaire  and  Brest  are 
conscious  of  a  beginning  of  the  end  of 
that  mighty  tide  which  has  been  flowing 
through,  bound  for  America,  ever  since 
the  armistice  was  signed.  Even  the 
enlisted  men’s  hotels  were  closed  in 
Paris  the  other  day,  with  the  exception 
of  the  tent  city  on  the  Champs  de  Mars 
which  will  be  the  last  to  go.  The  army 
is  on  its  way  home.  The  days  of  crowds 
of  American  soldiers  sightseeing  in  Paris 
on  three  days’  leave  are  over.  On  every 
homebound  transport  bands  of  Red 
Cross  officers  and  workers  are  mixed  in 
with  the  doughboys  listening  to  “Home 
Sweet  Home”  as  the  transports  pull  out. 
The  Red  Cross  is  homeward  bound,  too. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  hospital 
huts  at  those  hospitals  like  Nantes, 
whe’-e  have  been  kept  the  wounded 
whom  it  was  too  dangerous  to  move,  the 
vast  hospital  work  is  over  among  both 
the  French  and  American  armies.  The 
twenty-two  military  hospitals  are  evac¬ 
uated  and  in  the  Army  of  Occupation 
the  medical  corps  again  holds  sway  with¬ 
out  the  Red  Cross.  Along  the  prom¬ 
enades  of  the  Riviera  the  khaki  tide  has 


many  parts  of  the 


ebbed  and  the  convalescent  homes  and 
clubs  are  closing.  Scattered  and  gone 
are  all  “Les  Americaines”  who  listened 
to  the  Yankee  “Jazz”  bands  along  the 
Cote  d’  Azure.  In  all  France  there  re¬ 
mains  only  the  skeleton  of  the  once  busy 
Red  Cross.  The  slow  falling  of  the  final 
curtain  can  be  discerned  in  the  progress 
of  the  salvage  corps,  as  they  dispose  of 
the  last  five  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
material  of  all  kinds,  in  the  distribution 
in  the  devastated  villages  of  clothing 
and  assistance  where  the  Red  Cross 
representatives  still  consult  with  the 
local  committees,  and  in  the  children’s 
centers  in  Paris  where  soon  a  sign  on 
the  wall,  “Centre  d'hygiene  de  la  Croix 
Rouge  Americaine”  will  be  all  the  vis¬ 
ible  symbol  of  the  Red  Cross  that  was. 

On  the  death  bed  of  reports  to  the 
War  Department,  indeed,  has  succumbed 
now  the  greater  part  of  all  that  work, 
the  latest  to  go  being  the  Communica¬ 
tions  Service,  now  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  War  Department,  which  can  here¬ 
after  handle  itself  the  inquiries  about 
soldiers  abroad  and  out  of  touch  with 
their  families.  The  epic  is  over,  and  the 
dream  is  history.  By  autumn  the  Red 
Cross  will  say  farewell  to  France,  the 
last  to  go  as  it  was  the  first  to  come. 


Day  by  day,  however,  it  be¬ 
gins  to  be  clear  that  the  epic 
is  still  a  pretty  lively  affair  in 
most  of  the  other  countries  of 
Europe.  In  Rumania,  peace 
is  still  a  matter  of  academic  interest,  as 
the  Rumanian  Army,  although  badly 
shattered  by  the  experiences  of  the  last 
four  years,  resists  the  assaults  of  the 
Bolshevist  Russian  armies  on  two  fronts. 
Behind  its  gallant  army,*  Rumania  it¬ 
self,  in  nondescript  clothing,  almost 
starving,  almost  wholly  without  means 
of  transportation— the  Germans  left  but 
sixty  locomotives,  and  so  far  the  French 
have  been  able  to  spare  but  fifty  more! 

in  straits  such  as  these  Rumania  it¬ 
self  struggles  for  life. 

Through  letter,  cables  and  reports,  in¬ 
deed,  it  has  become  possible  to  ascer¬ 
tain  what  has  been  going  on  back  of 
the  wall  of  silence  which  lack  of  com¬ 
munication  has  set  up  around  most  of 
the  Balkan  States,  and  the  work  of  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  Inter-Allied  Food 
Commission  assumes  great  significance. 
The  condition  of  affairs  is  not  reassuring, 
and  although  there  is  hope  that  time  will 
set  matters  right,  at  present  the  aid  the 
Red  Cross  is  able  to  give  is  only  tem¬ 
porary.  It  is  difficult  to  overestimate 
what  Red  Cross  aid  even  so  far  has 
meant,  however.  .  Here  is  a  cable  re¬ 
cently  received  in  Washington  which 
gives  a  vivid  idea  of  what  it  has  meant 
in  some  places: 
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‘■Red  Cross  relief  ship  Lake  Elizabeth 
arrived  Galatz,  Danube,  Rumania,  to¬ 
day  with  ten  million  pounds  supplies. 
Tenth  Red  Cross  vessel  for  Rumania. 
At  town  Soulina  ragged,  hungry  peas¬ 
ants.  barefooted  women,  children  col¬ 
lected  giving  pathetic  welcome  to  con¬ 
densed  milk,  meat,  soup,  clothing.  Was 
first  outside  aid  received  in  five  years. 
English  woman  said  starving.  Famished 
children  skeletons:  men  clamored  bread 
Red  Cross  gave.  Crowd  cheered  as  ship 
steamed  away.  Supplies  unloaded  Galatz 
for  distribution  districts  Rumania  where 
misery  greatest.  Millions  pounds  food, 
medicine,  clothing,  cloth,  sewing  ma¬ 
chines  already  supplied.” 

When  the  first  party  of  fifty-four  Red 
Cross  workers  arrived,  they  found  an 
area  of  thirty  thousand  square  miles 
around  Bucharest,  where  the  population 
was  close  to  starvation.  They  found 
many  districts  affected  by  syphilis  and 
typhus  and  the  peasant  everywhere  des¬ 
titute,  in  many  cases  the  farmers  being 
not  only  without  food  but  without  seed 
to  plant  for  another  crop.  With  the 
evacuation  of  Odessa  and  further  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  country  districts  there  was 
disclosed  an  even  worse  state  of  affairs. 
On  the  lower  Danube,  utter  destitution 
prevailed.  The  refugees  brought  no 
money  or  food  with  them.  A  smallpox 
epidemic  added  its  horrors  to  the  typhus 
scourge.  And  the  government  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  keeping  up  the  morale  of  its 
armies ! 

With  this  problem,  the  Red  Cross, 
steadily  augmenting  its  force,  sending 
materials  and  supplies  from  France  and 
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America,  has  already  done  wonders. 
Canteens  in  Bucharest  for  civilians, 
military  and  for  school  children  and  for 
the  poor  have  been  opened.  Ten  mobile 
units  have  been  busy  in  the  worst  dis¬ 
tricts  giving  general  relief.  Hospitals 
have  been  established  or  rejuvenated  in 
many  sections  where  distress  is  unspeak¬ 
able.  In  these  surgical  attention  has 
been  given,  typhus  patients  taken,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  peasants  deloused  in  the  effort 
to  stop  the  spread  of  the  disease  and 
thousands  of  afflicted  children  taken  care 
of.  Everywhere  the  Rumanian  doctors 
and  health  authorities  have  been  backed 
in  their  fight  against  sickness  and  igno¬ 
rance. 

Cars  of  seed  corn,  under  watchful  Red 
Cross  eyes,  have  been  unloaded  and 
planted  in  the  country  districts.  Fifty 
carloads  of  surgical  dressings  have  been 
sent  through  from  Paris,  and  today  they 
are  being  used  throughout  Rumania  for 
baby  clothes  and  for  various  apparel 
used  by  grown-ups.  Everywhere,  used 
garments  sent  from  America  together 
with  clothes  made  from  cloth  supplied 
by  the  Red  Cross  are  rapidly  replacing 
the  tattered  clothing  of  the  poor  and 
destitute.  At  Galatz  three  canteens  are 
now  running  and  distribution  of  food, 
clothing  and  medicines  to  orphanages 
and  hospitals  continues.  Most  of  the 
schools  have  been  visited  and  given 
shoes  and  clothing.  Along  the  Danube 
hundreds  of  villages  have  been  rescued 
from  the  starvation  which  was  upon 
them  and  now  the  other  necessaries  of 
civilized  life  are  being  provided.  Condi¬ 
tions  here  were  particularly  frightful,  the 


hospitals  being  found  without  sheets, 
blankets,  mattresses  or  drugs  and  the 
only  convalescent  food  available  being 
musty  beans.  It  does  not  take  a  doctor 
to  understand  what  such  things  mean  in 
death  and  suffering. 

In  all  the  work — and  the  actual  num¬ 
ber  of  Red  Cross  workers  is  always 
quite  small  compared  to  the  army  of 
their  native  helpers  and  the  amount  of 
their  supplies,  in  this  case  vastly  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  Food  Commission — in  all 
this  work,  the  plan  followed  has  been 
that  of  reaching  all  districts  and  doing  it 
quickly,  trusting  to  Rumania  herself  to 
keep  going  once  the  fall  harvest  is  in 
and  industry  has  found  itself. 

The  result  has  been  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  what  such  action  would  produce 
in  America,  where  the  morale  of  the 
people  is  concerned.  Few  truly  altru¬ 
istic  things  happen  in  the  Near  East, 
and  those  never  on  any  large  scale.  This 
action  by  America  is  almost  revolution¬ 
ary.  The  word  of  it  is  becoming  matter 
for  gossip  and  discussion  and  thanks¬ 
giving  throughout  all  this  country  by  the 
Black  Sea,  the  news  that  America  is 
“rielping  the  Rumanians”  even  having 
spread  into  what  was  once  the  Austrian 
Empire.  To  estimate  approximately 
just  how  much  the  work  has  actually 
cost  the  Red  Cross  in  dollars  and  cents 
is  still  very  difficult.  Much  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  distributed  so  far  was  donated 
for  use  in  France,  freight  charges  are 
remitted  in  government  ships,  and 
almost  all  the  workers  are  volun¬ 
teers  •  and  receive  only  their  living  ex¬ 
penses.  As  ( Continued  on  Page  76) 
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ARE  YOU  TOO  OLD  TO  LEARN  ? 


write.  Moonlight  schools  had  been  opened 
in  eight  counties.  Among  the  second-year 
students  weie  four  ministers,  two  post¬ 
masters,  and  two  school  trustees.  One  of 
the  latter  was  so  fascinated  by  his  prog¬ 
ress,  that  he  enrolled  in  the  day  school 
and  sat  in  the  desk  with  his  twelve-year 
old  son. 

“How  the  postmasters  got  their  com¬ 
missions,”  said  Mrs.  Stewart,  “I  do  not 
know,  but  Uncle  Sam  still  owes  us  for 
their  tuition.  When  they  learned  to 
read  and  write,  their  daughters,  who  had 
been  doing  the  work,  were  free  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  education.” 

Concerning  the  illiterate  ministers, 
Mrs.  Stewart  reports  that  there  were  a 
number  of  these  in  the  mountains.  Many 
have  been  taught  to  read  in  the  moon¬ 
light  schools,  and  have  gone  to  work  for 
the  movement.  But  there  was  one  min¬ 
ister  who  refused  to  learn.  He  said  that 
he  didn’t  know  how  to  read  a  word  of 
the  Book  and  he  thanked  God  for  it. 

“'"PHAT  spirit  was  most  unusual,” 

A  added  Mrs.  Stewart.  “There  was 
among  all  the  people  a  positive  hunger  to 
read  the  passages,  which  they  had  heard 
quoted  so  often.  I  remember  one  woman 
living  in  Louisa,  although  she  could  not 
read  a  word,  who  had  asked  her  children 
to  give  her  a  Bible.  Her  farm  was  in  a 
most  difficult  place.  What  she  saw  of 
the  world  she  saw  through  the  ‘milk- 
gap!’  It  happened  that  there  was  a  sid¬ 
ing  near  the  gap,  and  sometimes  freight 
cars  would  stand  on  the  track.  When 
the  children  of  the  neighborhood  came 
to  the  ‘milk-gap’  to  buy  milk,  the  wom¬ 
an  would  ask  them  the  names  of  the  let¬ 
ters  on  the  box  cars.  In  this  way  she 
gradually  learned  her  alphabet,  and  was 
in  time  able  to  read  her  Bible.  She  told 
me  one  day,  'I  prayed  for  a  Bible  and 
the  Lord  gave  it  to  me,  and  I  prayed  to 
read  it,  and  He  taught  me.’  ” 

Having  learned  to  read,  the  people  be¬ 
came  eager  for  books.  There  is  even 
now  a  great  scarcity  of  proper  reading 
material  in  the  mountains.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion  a  county  agent  was  distributing 
books  in  Leslie  County.  The  people 
crowded  around  him,  saying,  “Don’t 
leave  me  out.”  “Don’t  leave  me  out.” 
“Give  me  one,  too.”  But  at  the  end,  the 
agent  lacked  one  book,  and  the  man  who 
had  none  was  a  farmer  who  had  walked 
twenty  miles  in  order  to  get  this  very 
thing.  He  asked  the  agent  if  he  could 
come  back,  and  the  agent  named  a  day, 
by  which  time  he  thought  the  man  could 
send  for  the  volume.  Again  the  man 
walked  twenty  miles,  only  to  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  It  had  not  come.  He  made  a 
third  trip  in  order  to  have  his  own  book. 

It  was  in  the  year  1913  that  the  coun¬ 
ty  teachers  organized  the  Home  Teach¬ 
ing  Department. 

“We  had  known,”  continued  Mrs. 
Stewart,  “that  many  people  would  want 
to  come  to  the  schools  who  could  not. 
There  is  sickness  in  the  mountains,  and 
many  people  were  too  ill  to  come  to  us. 
So  the  teachers,  who  were  already  so 
burdened,  added  to  their  long  day  the 
new  task  of  bed-side  teaching.  They 
would  go  regularly  to  the  homes  of  the 
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sick  and  teach  these  patient  weary  peo¬ 
ple  to  do  the  one  thing  which  could  draw 
them  out  of  their  monotonous  environ¬ 
ment.” 

The  blind  people  in  the  mountains, 
hearing  of  the  schools,  wanted  to  come, 
too,  and  they  were  not  turned  away. 
They  took  the  greatest  pleasure  in  learn¬ 
ing  to  write  their  names,  and  it  was  in¬ 
teresting  to  them  to  hear  the  questions 
and  answers.  Even  the  feeble-minded 
were  admitted  to  the  class-rooms  and 
were  given  certain  simple  tasks  that  it 
was  found  they  could  do.  The  doors 
were  barred  only  to  epileptics. 

“There  are  two  chief  errors,”  added 
Mrs.  Stewart,  “in  the  general  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  moonlight  schools.  The  first 
is  the  idea  that  we  teach  only  reading 
and  writing;  the  second  is  the  fixed  no¬ 
tion  that  these  schools  are  for  the  poor 
and  illiterate.” 

Concerning  the  first  idea,  Mrs.  Stew¬ 
art  reported  that  there  have  been  from 
the  earliest  days  oral  drills  on  a  variety 
of  subjects.  The  drills  are  now  pre¬ 
pared  and  published  in  pamphlet  form 
for  the  teacher.  The  drills,  like  the 
text-books,  are  based  on  mountain 
needs,  and  yet  the  current  needs  are  the 
ones  emphasized.  For  instance,  during 
the  war,  the  oral  lessons  dealt  with  the 
geography  of  Europe,  with  the  history  of 
the  nations  at  war,  the  causes  of  the  war, 
and  with  America  in  the  world  war. 
Similarly  the  pamphlet  for  this  year  will 
take  up  the  problems  of  reconstruction 
In  addition  to  these  “news  subjects,” 
there  were  drills  on  health  and  disease, 
on  food  and  conservation,  on  food  for 
children,  on  canning  and  drying,  agri¬ 
culture  and  horticulture,  on  State  laws 
commonly  violated.  Poultry  and  cattle 
breeding  are  discussed,  and  there  is  a 
frank  lesson  on  language,  giving  the 
proper  pronunciation  of  words  usually 
mispronounced  in  the  mountains.  Patri¬ 
otic  and  flag  drills  are  included,  and 
there  is  a  glossary  of  terms  used  in  the 
war  news,  so  that  those  reading  the 
papers  may  understand  what  is  meant 
by  a  division,  a  machine  gun  corps,  a 
field  hospital,  etc. 

MRS.  STEWART  has  advised  the 
teachers  to  select  the  four  drills 
most  needed  in  the  community  and  to 
teach  these  thoroughly.  She  realizes 
that  the  time  is  too  short  to  correct  all 
errors,  but  not  too  short  to  correct  many 
glaring  ones.  The  instructor  asks  the 
question  and  discusses  the  answers  vol¬ 
unteered  Finally  she  writes  the  perfect 
answer  on  the  board  and  the  class  learns 
it.  The  language  drill  is  one  usually 
taught,  and  the  students  are  always 
amused  by  it.  They  jet  with  surprise 
and  enthusia:  1  the  information  that 
Sarah  is  not  “Surry,”  and  Maria  is  not 
“Mariar.”  They  repeat  after  the  teacher 
that  get  is  not  “git,”  nor  cover  “kiver.” 
nor  district  “deestrict.”  The  correct  use 
of  the  common  verbs  is  taught,  and  the 
pupils  learn  not  to  say  “I  have  saw.”  “he 
taken.”  “my  father  he,”  or  “he  could 
have  did.” 

Concerning  the  idea  that  the  schools 
are  only  for  the  poor  and  illiterate,  Mrs. 


Stewart  has  records  of  many  cases  of 
influential  and  well-established  people 
who  have  come  to  be  taught.  She  tells 
the  story  of  one  old  gentleman  whose 
son  came  suddenly  into  a  position  of  im¬ 
portance.  This  old  man  was  greatly 
ashamed  of  having  “to  make  his  mark" 
in  the  city  where  his  son  was  well  known, 
so  he  climbed  the  hill  to  the  school 
teacher’s  house  and.  after  a  long  pre¬ 
amble,  confessed  that  he  wanted  to  be 
taught  to  read  and  write.  It  was  too 
early  for  school,  but  the  teacher  gave 
him  private  lessons  during  the  summer. 
Nobody  knew  why  he  had  gone  to  the 
little  mountain  village,  and  they  do  not 
know  now.  He  would  take  his  primer, 
wrapped  in  a  newspaper,  to  a  seat  under 
a  tree  to  study.  If  anybody  came  by, 
he  would  pretend  to  be  reading  the  news, 
but  when  he  was  alone,  he  was  laboring 
with  his  primer.  Before  he  went  back 
to  live  with  his  son  he  could  read  and 
write. 

THIS  is  not  an  unusal  case.  In  many 
a  big,  well-built  farmhouse  whole 
families  of  illiterates  were  found.  Even 
persons  who  could  read  and  write  came 
to  the  classes  regularly  to  brush  up  a  bit. 
and  enjoyed  not  only  the  contact  with 
their  neighbors  but  the  taking  up  of  new 
subjects.  Mrs.  Stewart  stated  further¬ 
more  that  the  rural  as  well  as  the  moun¬ 
tain  people  are  taught;  that  the  most 
difficult  ones  to  interest  are  the  tenant 
farmers  in  the  Bluegrass. 

The  development  of  the  moonlight 
schools  has  continued,  and  in  the  last 
years  new  departments  have  been  added 
one  by  one.  There  is  now  not  only  a 
home  department  but  a  jail  department 
by  which  illiterate  prisoners  are  taught. 
A  connection  has  been  made  with  the 
mountain  banks,  and  any  person  who 
“makes  his  mark”  is  reported  by  the 
clerk  so  that  the  school  may  follow  him 
home  and  persuade  him  to  learn  to  read 
"id  write.  Statesmen  in  Kentucky  have 
conducted  a  speaking  campaign  for  the 
movement,  and  continue  to  urge  the  im¬ 
portance  of  eliminating  illiteracy.  Trav¬ 
eling  salesmen  have  brought  in  many 
students.  Volunteers  in  all  parts  of  the 
State  are  co-operating.  A  number  of 
Sunday  schools,  led  by  moonlight  school 
pupils  or  teachers,  have  sprung  up  and 
are  doing  excellent  work.  It  is  expected 
by  Mrs.  Stewart  and  her  assistants  that 
the  campaign  in  the  fall  will  reach  the 
men  and  women  who  have  not  yet  been 
drawn  into  the  classrooms. 

The  growth  of  the  movement  has  been 
so  rapid,  and  the  petitions  from  new 
counties  asking  that  schools  be  estab¬ 
lished  have  been  so  numerous,  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  the  State  legislature 
has  given  $75,000  for  their  continuance. 
The  fund  is  administered  by  the  State 
Illiteracy  Commission,  created  by  the 
Governor  in  1914,  and  is  used  chiefly  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  the  County  Illiteracy 
agents  who  are  the  county  organizers. 

The  teaching  by  the  county  teachers 
is  done  without  pay.  _  . 

This  autumn  a  final  campaign  is  to  be 
conducted  for  the  purpose  of  reaching 
the  remaining  100,000  illiterates  in  the 
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State,  so  that  the  slogan,  “Wipe  out 
Illiteracy  in  Kentucky”  may  be  fulfilled. 

With  the  gradual  extension  of  the 
work  in  the  pioneer  state  (there  are  now 
6,000  volunteer  schools,  where  there 
were  fifty  at  first)  and  the  spread  of  the 
movement  to  the  southern,  western,  and 
extreme  eastern  states,  there  have  been 
formed  two  national  committees  on  illit¬ 
eracy,  directed  by  Mrs.  Stewart.  The 
National  Illiteracy  Commission  and  the 
Illiteracy  Committee  of  the  National 
Education  Association  are  striving  at 
present  to  stimulate  the  work  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  have  prepared  a  bill, 
now  before  Congress,  calculated  to  pro¬ 
vide  funds  to  further  the  movement. 

THE  entrance  of  America  into  the  war 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  moon¬ 
light  schools.  The  mountaineers  for  one 
thing  are  intensely  patriotic.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  is  their  government  (in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  seems  for  so  long  to 
have  forgotten  them),  and  anything  that 
the  United  States  asks  is  proudly  given. 
The  shopkeeper  in  the  ramshackle  log 
store,  with  the  torn  flag  in  his  window, 
who  told  a  stranger,  inquiring  the  way 
to  the  nearest  town,  that  the  road  at  the 
door  “led  to  Washington,”  was  one  of 
the  type.  There  are  many  people  in 
the  mountains  who  feel  that  Washing¬ 
ton  is  just  beyond  the  sky-line. 

It  was  no  uncommon  thing  after  April, 
1917,  to  see  a  group  of  men  and  women 
run  from  their  doors  if  a  stranger 
passed,  and  ask  him  to  read  a  news¬ 
paper  which  they  had  been  saving  for 
a  week  or  two.  After  the  reading,  they 
would  question  the  newcomer,  and  when 
he  had  gone,  watch  the  road  for  the  next 
traveler.  It  was  constant  “trouble”  to 
them  not  to  know  howT  things  stood  with 
the  country  at  the  moment.  For  this 


reason  they  were  more  eager  than  ever 
to  read  and  write.  The  soldiers  called 
to  the  Service  went  gladly,  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies  were  quite  as  proud  of  them  as  fam¬ 
ilies  in  other  places.  One  mother,  whose 
son  was  an  excellent  fiddler,  was  describ¬ 
ing  his  prowess  to  a  group  of  friends. 
“I  ’low  he’ll  play  ‘The  Chicken’  Hen’ 
on  the  Kaiser’s  porch  ’fore  he  comes 
home,”  she  said. 

Yet  many  of  these  soldiers  from  the 
mountains  could  not  write  a  letter  to 
their  relatives,  and  if  they  had  been  able 
to  do  so,  there  would  have  been  no  one 
in  the  home  to  read  the  message.  As  a 
result  of  this  desire  to  keep  in  touch 
with  their  boys,  increasing  numbers  of 
pupils  came  to  the  moonlight  schools. 
Mrs.  Stewart  also  arranged  to  reach  the 
enlisted  men  before  they  started  for 
camp,  and  Kentucky  was  the  first  State 
to  take  up  the  teaching  of  illiterate  sol¬ 
diers.  The  names  of  men  who  registered 
in  June  were  sent  to  her,  and  those  who 
could  not  read  and  write  were  asked  to 
attend  the  classes  which  would  open  at 
once.  Although  it  was  unusually  early 
for  the  moonlight  schools,  they  were 
running  in  July  with  many  draft  regis¬ 
trants  present.  Later  an  arrangement 
was  made  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  teach 
at  Camp  Zachary  Taylor  those  who  had 
missed  the  mountain  term.  The  work 
soon  extended  to  all  the  other  canton¬ 
ments.  The  Country  Life  Reader  was 
used,  and  proved  so  helpful  that  50,000 
copies  were  sent  over-seas  for  the 
classes  conducted  there.  Recently  Mrs. 
Stewart  was  notified  that  American  boys 
studied  her  books  behind  the  Rhine. 

While  the  moonlight  schools  are  al¬ 
most  too  young  to  point  to  any  espe¬ 
cially  successful  careers  resulting  from 
their  instruction,  there  are  many  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  doubled  and  tripled  their 


earning  capacity.  A  number  have  gone 
on  to  college,  and  even  those  who  have 
remained  have  not  been  content  to  work 
only  with  their  hands.  They  have  se¬ 
cured  books,  have  often  taught  their 
parents,  and  have  exhibited  an  interest 
in  things  around  them  very  different 
from  their  former  attitude  of  mind.  The 
night  classes,  as  one  of  the  teachers  said 
“have  waked  up  the  mountains,”  and  a- 
the  teachers  know,  that  was  no  small  task 
The  gratitude  of  the  men  and  worn# 
who  have  been  taught  is  constantly  be 
ing  shown.  Letters  are  v'ritten  to  Mrs 
Stewart,  many  visits  are  paid,  and  al 
reports  of  progress  are  carefully  made 
One  of  the  old  friends  of  the  school  wa 
a  weaver.  She  was  not  content  until  sh< 
had  grown  flax  in  Row’an  County  am 
made  a  gown  for  Mrs.  Stewrart.  Thi 
flax  was  then  taken  by  the  weaver  her 
self  through  all  the  processes  necessary 
and  finally  spun  into  a  broad,  beautifu 
piece  of  linen. 

BUT  a  gift  perhaps  more  touching  thai 
this  was  a  string  of  beads  sent  to  Mr: 
Stewart  by  a  woman  some  seventy  year 
of  age.  The  beads  were  dried  berrie: 
which  grow  in  the  mountains,  often  a 
the  door  of  cabins.  These  berries,  whic 
have  been  named  by  the  people  “Job 
Tears,”  make  a  dark  grey  bead,  sombe 
but  effective.  In  the  hills  they  kno’ 
about  Job,  and  they  know  about  his  ps 
tience  and  his  tears.  It  is  someho’ 
fitting  that  an  old  woman,  who  had  er 
dured  so  long,  should  make  an  omamer 
out  of  “Job’s  Tears”  for  that  othf 
woman,  who  had  brought  to  her  book 
the  letters  of  her  children,  and— in  he 
words — “made  a  path  of  light  down  th 
hill  you  couldn’t  see,  but  that  you  coul 
git  over,  even  if  you  was  old  and  ha 
pain  in  your  body.” 


HOW  ONE  CHILD  BROUGHT  HEALTH  AND  HAPPINESS 

TO  MILLIONS 
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than  usual,  and  she  was  afraid  she  would 
not  get  credit  for  her  ‘  ten  hours  in  bed.’  ” 

All  day  Saturday!  And  it  was  a  little 
girl  in  the  same  Florida  town  whose 
breathless  greeting  on  the  street  one  day" 
was,  “Oh,  Mrs.  Bowl  I’ve  just  took  my" 
ten  breaths  and  I’m  still  a-brea thing!” 

As  against  the  numerically  infinitesimal 
family  of  Littletown  among  the  teach¬ 
ing  brethren  there  is  now"  in  the  United 
States,  with  branches  bey"ond,  a  splendid 
army"  of  school  principals  and  “marms,” 
priests  and  nuns  of  Catholic  schools,  sev¬ 
eral  instructors  in  Hebrew  schools  on  the 
East  Side  of  New  York  City  and  else¬ 
where,  whose  enthusiasm  over  the  Great 
Idea  is  second  only  to  that  of  tne  little 
Crusaders.  From  these  men  and  women, 
from  parents  and  from  a  hundred  and  one 
odd  sources,  comes  information,  often  of 
an  amusing  nature,  which  shows  that  the 
Great  Idea  is  roaring  along  like  the 
Mississippi  in  flood. 

Grown-ups  have  reported  that  they", 
too,  have  been  benefited  greatly  by  prac¬ 
ticing  the  health  chores  tabulated  on 
their  children’s  health  cards.  Certainly" 
the  adult  druggist  man  with  a  tooth¬ 
brush  counter  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
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school  is  a  rooter  for  the  Modern  Health 
Crusaders  idea.  Pennsylvania,  Iow"a, 
Oklahoma,  Wisconsin  and  other  States 
have  suffered  “tooth-brush  famines” 
since  the  Modern  Health  Crusaders  clat¬ 
tered  into  towm.  Here’s  a  news  item 
from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Humbolt  (Iowra) 
Republican: 

“There  was  a  shortage  on  tooth¬ 
brushes  last  w"eek.  There  was  not  a 
tooth-brush  to  be  bought  in  any  of  the  local 
drug  stores.  Such  news  should  indicate  that 
our  citizens  are  strong  believers  in  keep¬ 
ing  their  teeth  clean,  but  such  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  the  case.  The  schools  are  putting 
on  the  Modern  Health  Crusade  and  the 
pupils  have  taken  to  it  like  ducks  to 
water.” 

AND  there  was  the  Wisconsin  school 
principal  w'ho  publicly"  lamented  not 
long  ago  that  he  had  not  thought  in  time 
“  to  open  a  tooth-brush,  nail-file  and  soap 
store”  just  before  the  Great  Idea  struck 
his  city  and  thereby  amass  great  riches. 
Of  more  moment  is  the  report  of  Teacher 
W.  N.  Andrews,  of  Prescott,  Arkansas, 
who  said  he  believed  the  w7ork  of  the 
Modern  Health  Crusaders  w"as  the  sole 


reason  that  not  a  single  case  of  influeiu 
occurred  in  his  school  during  the  recei 
epidemic,  whereas  all  the  schools  arour 
him,  in  none  of  which  had  the  health  woi 
been  begun  then,  “w-ere  almost  broke 
up”  by  the  epidemic. 

“My  boy  used  to  fight  if  he  had  1 
wrash,  but  now"  he  wrould  fight  if  he  w; 
not  allowed  to,”  one  mother  told  tl 
boy’s  teacher  not  long  ago.  And  fro 
the  children  themselves  come  w"ritt< 
nuggets  in  the  form  of  school  “compo: 
tions”  on  the  subject  of  the  crusad 
“When  I  get  to  be  a  man,”  wrote  sm: 
Johnnie  Orlando,  a  school  boy"  of  Fr 
mingham,  Massachusetts,  “I  will  get 
good  job  because  clean  men  always  g 
the  best  jobs.”  And  this  from  you) 
Historian  John  Le  Shane,  a  little  pupil 
the  same  school:  “I  wrould  like  to  gre 
up  like  George  Washington.  He  w 
great  because  he  took  his  bath  w'hen  ! 
ought  to.  He  stood  up  straight  and  th 
is  w'hy"  he  became  such  a  good  soldier.” 

Investigations  of  the  results  of  tl 
health  crusade,  made  and  filed  by"  offick 
of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Associate 
and  Red  Cross  workers,  dwell  upon  t 
amazing  proportion  of  tiny  children  in  tl 
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o  You  Remember 

The  Old  Corn  Doctor? 

He  stood  on  the  street,  in  the 
olden  days,  and  offered  a  “magic 
corn  cure.” 

The  same  ingredients,  harsh  and 
inefficient,  are  sold  in  countless 
forms  today. 

But  they  did  not  end  corns,  and 
they  do  not  now.  Nor  does  pad¬ 
ding,  nor  does  paring — methods 
older  still. 

The  One  Right  Way 

Modern  scientists  in  the  Bauer  & 
Black  laboratories  have  evolved 
a  perfect  method  and  embodied  it 
in  Blue-jay. 

In  48  hours,  while  the  corn  is 
forgotten,  Blue-jay  completely  ends 
it  and  forever.  Hardly  one  corn 
in  ten  needs  a  second  application. 

The  way  is  sure.  It  is  easy, 
pleasant,  scientific. 

Quit  old  -  fashioned  methods. 
Try  Blue-jay  on  one  corn — tonight. 

Blue=jay 

The  Scientific  Corn  Ender 

Stops  Pain  Instantly  Ends  Corns  Completely 
25  Cents — At  Druggists 

BAUER  &  BLACK,  Chicago,  New  York,  Toronto 

TV  /T  _  1  C  o .  m  n  •  i  i-N  •  .  _  _ 


Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  and  Allied  Products 
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country  who  drink  strong  tea  and  coffee  when  marking  their  cards.”  A  close 
three  times  a  day.  The  need  for  the  study  of  results,  made  by  parents  and 
mental  discipline  that  is  a  part  of  the  teachers,  proves  that  quite  the  contrary 
crusade  was  shown  in  the  great  masses  of  has  come  to  pass.  Not  only  has  it  been 
children  who  could  not  remember  the  proved  absolutely  that  the  chores 
chores  at  first.  And  the  number  of  strengthen  the  child  physically  and  make 
homes  unearthed  where  windows  never  for  a  remarkable  improvement  in  study, 
were  opened  except  in  hot  weather  and  recitations  and  school  examinations,  but 
the  “full  bath”  positively  forbidden  by  also  that  the  health  crusade  work  is  a 
parents  except  in  summer  was  appalling,  helpful  character  builder  and  a  spur  to¬ 
ward  honesty.  The  chore  records  are  in 

THE  physical  benefit  of  the  crusade  themselves  a  drill  in  truthfulness,  it  has 
among  the  youngsters  is  obvious;  the  been  found;  for  “truthfulness,  like  the 
effect  on  character  building  has  been  al-  other  positive  virtues,  must  be  developed 
most  as  marked.  One  instance  of  many  by  repeatedly  facing  the  alternatives  of 
comes  to  mind  in  the  case  of  an  orphaned  right  and  wrong  and  choosing  the  right, 
girl  who  was  adopted  by  a  woman  in  Or,  as  a  less  celebrated  moralist,  little 
Minneapolis.  The  child  proved  to  be  so  Crusader  Hunter  Lewis,  of  the  Hyde 
sulky  and  disagreeable  that  the  woman  School  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  put  the 
was  about  to  send  the  orphan  back  to  the  matter  in  one  of  his  school  compositions: 
asylum.  Then,  reports  the  child’s  bene-  “  Since  I  have  obeyed  the  health  rules  a 
factress,  the  girl  came  eagerly  home  from  voice  tells  me  to  be  honest  in  a  marble 
school  to  show  the  chore  card  she  had  game.  Besides  improving  my  health  it 
just  received,  and  with  dubious  eyes  the  has  taught  me  to  be  strictly  honest,  and 
child’s  new  “  mother  ”  read  the  details  of  if  nothing  else,  has  saved  marbles  for 
the  chore  which  had  to  do  with  keeping  their  real  owners.” 

“cheerful  constantly  and  to  be  helpful  to  Someone  discovered  long  ago  that  we 
others.”  But  the  little  orphan  went  to  are  “controlled  more  by  the  habits  that 
work  to  master  that  chore  quite  as  ar-  we  form  in  youth  than  by  the  knowledge 
dentlv  as  she  tackled  the  others.  Rap-  we  acquire.”  And  the  little  Crusaders 
idly  she  contracted  a  new  “disposition”  not  only  learn  habits  of  personal  health 
which  soon  gave  promise  of  growing  and  cleanliness  but  in  numberless  in¬ 
chronic,  and  now  the  little  orphan  girl  has  stances  they  have  branched  out  in  their 
the  habit  of  helpful  happiness.  It  was  in  work  to  the  extent  of  trying  to  “be  help- 
a  Minnesota  town  also  where  the  “bad  ful”  to  whole  communities  by  keeping 
boy  of  the  class”  took  the  Great  Idea  up  playgrounds,  back  alleys  and  even  main 
so  enthusiastically  that  now  it  is  on  streets  of  the  "home  towns  in  shipshape 
record  that  on  a  recent  evening  he  told  order. 

“Teacher”  sadly  that  he  had  not  done  Their  teachers  are  unanimous  in  ac- 
anything  all  day'“  to  be  helpful  to  others  ”  claiming  the  superiority  of  the  health  cm- 
— “And  please,  ma’am,  kin  I  sweep  up  sade  work  over  the  dry-as-dust  lessons  in 
the  basement  of  the  school  now  so  I  kin  hygiene  as  taught  in  the  average  school, 
get  credit  on  my  chore  card  for  Chore  Hygiene  lessons  from  a  text-book  merely 
Number  Ten?”  tell  the  child  what  to  do;  the  Modern 

I  shall  leave  to  experts  in  child  psychol-  Health  Crusade  makes  the  child  do  it, 
ogv  the  explanation  of  why,  according  to  and  want  to  do  it.  _  _ 

officials  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  As-  The  DeForest  idea  shims  fanaticism  a; 
sociation  who  have  studied  thousands  of  it  would  a  typhoid  germ.  It  does  not 
chore-score  cards,  the  most  difficult  chore  follow  the  fanatic  in  confusing  right  living 
to  remember  is  to  drink  a  glass  of  water  with  asininity,  but  teaches  that  “tem- 
before  each  meal.  “Too  hungry  to  perance”  is  moderation  in  even  the  things 
wait,”  is  the  thought  that  first  comes  to  that  are  good  for  one  to  have  and  use 
mind,  but  this  explanation  of  the  phe-  If  the  Great  Idea  had  come  into  being  a 
nomenon  topples  over  when  it  is  learned  generation  ago,  it  is  certain  that  theyeai 
from  the  same  authoritative  statistics  1917  would  not  have. seen  so  shocking  a 
that  the  easiest  chore  to  remember  is  the  number  of  physical  rejections  in  our  army 
one  that  runs,  “I  washed  my  hands  be-  and  navy ;  for  the  crusade  in  its  drama- 
fore  each  meal  to-day.”  '  tization  of  bodily  health  during  the  form- 

One  of  the  Littletown  clan  raised  the  ative  years  of  childhood  is  implanting  the 
objection  early  in  the  crusade  that  “the  lifelong  gospel  that  one  must  live  right  01 
whole  idea  will  teach  the  children  to  cheat  lose  the  right  to  live. 

A  GENERAL  IN  THE  MAKING 

{Continued  from  Page  23) 

Win 2  Of  course  thev  did.  They  stand  in  one  compact  mass,  like  swarm 
walked  on  air.  They  would  have  won  ing  bees,  and,  my  father  at  their  head 
in  anv  competition  in  the  world!  ran  shouting  and  waving  hats  and  hand 

We.  up  on  the  grand-stand,  watched  kerchiefs  towards  the  victors.  I  have  < 
them  drill  as  through  a  haze,  holding  our  distinct  picture  (and  General  Pershmj 
breath  at  the  uncanny,  dream-like  per-  bears  me  out  in  this,  improbable  as  1 
fection  with  which  thev  rose  to  the  occa-  seems),  of  seeing  my  father,  stout  anc 
sion  not  at  all  athletic,  rise  over  a  higt 

Then  the  haze  lifted,  they  were  stand-  board-fence  like  a  feather,  and  descend 
ing  at  attention,  and  somebody  was  an-  ing,  fall  upon  the  Lieut,  with  a  clamo: 
nouncing  that  thev  had  won  the  first  of  congratulations! 
prize  1  Oh,  the  glad,  far-away  young  day  an< 

My  recollection  of  what  followed  hour  that  it  was !  The  sun  shone  wit! 
must  be  a  trifle  exaggerated!  As  I  re-  its  incomparable  western  clarity;  w< 
member  it.  the  whole  delegation  from  were  all  young,  triumphant,  sure  of  th< 
the  university  fell  out  of  the  grand-  future,  and  absurdly  happy. 
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And  that  is  about  the  last  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  pictures  I  have  in  which  the 
Lieut,  is  the  central  figure.  Soon  after 
that  we  moved  away  from  Lincoln  and 
the  Lieut,  did,  too,  and  although  my 
father  and  he  were  always  in  close  touch, 
the  rest  of  us,  absorbed"  in  our  new  life, 
as  he  was  in  his  wherever  it  was,  had 
only  fragmentary  glimpses  of  him.  In 
spite  of  this,  he  remained  always  a  co¬ 
herent  and  compelling  personality  in  our 
lives— yes,  indeed,  that  is  putting  it 
mildly ! 

Of  course  we  saw  him,  too,  from  time 
:o  time;  enough  so  that  he  remained  a 
familiar  of  the  family,  much  loved  for 
lis  genial  good-comradeship,  and  much 
espected,  as  always.  We  were  aware, 

:>f  course,  how  rapidly  he  advanced,  one 
-ank  after  another  falling  before  his 
orward-swinging  stride,  but  that  was  im¬ 
material;  he  was  of  course  the  Lieut,  to 
js,  the  only  one  who  ever  had  been  or 
£ver  would  be. 

u  Then  came  long  periods  of  life  in 
Europe — and  then  marriage,  and  chil- 
Iren.  and  other  veils  separating  the  pres¬ 
et  from  the  past.  Marriage  and 
hildren  for  the  Lieut.,  too — and  then 
he  news  of  awful,  personal  loss,  so  that 
\e  were  afraid  to  see  him,  as  you  are 
ifraid  to  see  a  friend  about  whom  is 
he  dreadful  halo  of  great  sorrow.  And 
hen — the  War. 

It  was  the  third  year  of  the  War,  the 
econd  year  of  my  stay  in  France  and 
wo  or  three  days  after  the  arrival  of  the 
rst  American  officers  that  I  stood  on 
he  balcony  of  the  Hotel  Crillon,  looking 
own  dubiously  at  a  group  of  natty 
imerican  officers  chatting  briskly  and 
heerfully  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
was  to  have  breakfast  with  the  Lieut., 
ow  become  the  hope  of  many  nations, 
nd  while  I  waited  for  him  "(the  one 
eakness  in  the  General’s  perfectlv  well- 
rdered  personal  life  is  that  you  'always 
ait  for  him),  I  looked  down  cm  my 
ewly-arrived  compatriots,  and  won- 
ered  what  was  going  to  happen  now 
lat  America  was  at  last  in  the  war. 

I  knew  from  home  letters  how  re- 
ldantly  America  had  come  into  the 
ar  ( this  was  just  at  the  beginning,  of 
>urse).  I  knew  how  little  military'  a 
rtion  was  mine — and  I  looked  down 
ith  melancholy  doubt  on  the  group  of 
leerful  American  officers,  so  much 
lunger  in  appearance  and  bearing  (al- 
lough  many  of  them  had  gray  hair) 
an  the  youngest,  war-aged  poilu.  Could 
ey  turn  the  trick? 

Then  I  hadn’t  heard  the  light,  firm, 
denced  step  behind  me — there  was  a 
rong  hand  on  my  shoulder.  I  turned 
ound.  and — why,  there  was  the  Lieut., 
id  I  knew  that  “it  was  all  right  now, 
e  Lieut,  was  on  the  job!” 

There  he  was,  and  on  the  job  if  ever 
man  was!  And  it  was  his  job,  the 
b  he  had  been  training  all  his  life  for! 

?  was  not  brisk  and  fresh  and  boyishly 
terested  in  the  sights  about  him"  He 
is  on  the  job,  and  there  was  not  a 
solute,  war-experienced,  disillusioned 
ench  general  who  knew  what  he  was 
against  any  more  intimately  than  did 
is  American.  Before  we  had  talked 
e  minutes  the  world  had  another  color 
me.  I  had  undone  from  my  back  ^  . 
s  load  of  anxiety  and  care  which  had .  2sos  Aladdin 
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Complexion 


Smooth  and  velvety  as  the 
petals  of  a  rose  is  the  com¬ 
plexion  aided  by 

Nadine  Face  Powder 


This  delicate  beautifier  im¬ 


parts  an  indefinable  charm — 
a  charm  which  lingers  in  the 
memory. 

The  smooth  texture  of  Nadine 
adheres  until  washed  off.  It 
prevents  sunburn  or  the  return 
of  discolorations. 

Its  coolness  is  refreshing, 
and  it  cannot  harm  the  ten- 
73  rr/np//f>  Merest  skin. 

Nadine  F ace  Powder  beauti¬ 
fies  millions  of  complexions 
today.  Why  not  yours? 

Sold  in  Green  Boxes  Only.  At 
leading  toilet  counters.  If  they 
haven't  it,  by  mail  60c. 

NATIONAL  TOILET  COMPANY, 
Paris,  Tenn- 
Dept.  R.  C. 


Flesh 

Pink 


WASHPROOF  NAME  TAPES 

INDELIBLE  IDENTIFICATION 

Names,  numbers,  etc.,  in  various  styles  of  letter- 
ing,  on  very  fine  white  tape.  For  marking  clothing 
and  household  linen.  Essential  in  hospitals,  schools 
and  camps.  75c  per  gross  1150  tapes).  Samples  free. 

STERLING  NAME  TAPE  COMPANY 

Established  1901 

21  Curtice  Street  Winsted,  Conn. 


If  thin,  build  up.  If  burdened 
with  excess  flesh,  reduce I  Have 
an  attractive  figure.  You  CAN 
— as  sure  as  sunrise.  Let  me  ex¬ 
plain  how  87,000  refined  women 
have  done  this;  how  you  can  do 
it.  Simple,  sure,  effective.  AH 
in  your  own  room — in  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  short  time. 

Be  Well 

Without  Drugs 

I  build  your  vitality  so  that  all 

sorts  of  physical  ailments  are  relieved  by 
Nature’s  methods— no  drugs  nor  medi¬ 
cines.  I  strengthen  your  heart,  teach 
you  how  to  stand,  to  walk  and  breathe 
correctly.  I  have  spent  16  years  at  this 
work— leading  physicians  endorse  me. 

My  booklet  telling  how  to  stand  and 
walk  correctly  is  free.  Shall  I  mail  it  to 
you  NOW  ?  If  later  you  desire  my  ser¬ 
vices  you  will  find  the  cost  most  reason¬ 
able.  Write  me. 

Susanna  Cocroft 

624  S. Michigan  Av.,  Dept.  12,  Chicago 


Miss  Coeroft  is  nationally  recognized  as  an  'authority  on  condi¬ 
tioning  women  as  our  training  camps  have  conditioned  our  men. 
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|  darkened  my  days,  and  had  transferred 
I  it  to  the  broad  and  competent  shoulders 
of  the  life-long  old  friend  before  me. 

;  We  sat  down  to  breakfast,  the  queer- 
(  est  possible  people  to  be  taking  break¬ 
fast  together  in  the  midst  of  the  glitter¬ 
ing,  gilded,  old-world  decorations  of  that 
ornate,  formal  room  in  the  historic  old 
building — the  tired,  anxious  little  Amer¬ 
ican  woman  and  the  intensely  serious, 
grim,  professional  soldier.  For  he  wore, 
and  to  the  last  degree,  one  of  his  aspects 
from  which  in  my  childhood  I  had  al¬ 
ways  shrunk  in  fear,  but  which  I  now 
contemplated  with  heartfelt  joy  as 
though  it  had  been  the  actual  dawn  of 
victory.  His  irresistible,  friendly  smile 
was  veiled;  none  of  the  familiar  charm 
of  his  humorous  comradely  familiarity 
was  to  be  seen.  He  wore  his  old  look 
of  hard,  intent  determination  as  in  dif¬ 
ficult  moments  in  the  past.  I  felt  as 
though  we  were  members  of  the  same 
family  meeting  in  a  sick-room,  as 
though  he  were  the  new  doctor  who  had 
been  called  in,  and  his  stem  air  of 
mastery  gave  me  a  sudden  certainty  that 
the  patient  would  pull  through.  It  was 
not  that  he  made  any  claim  as  to  what 
he  was  going  to  be  able  to  accomplish. 

■  Quite  the  contrary.  He  had  no  more 
illusions  about  the  general  situation  than 
when  he  had  stood  fiercely  over  the 
company  of  disorganized  cadets  and 
brought  them  back  into  line.  He  was 
not  at  all  ashamed  to  show  openly  that 
until  he  had  more  first-hand  information 
of  what  lay  before  him  in  France,  he  was 
by  no  means  sure  that  he  or  any  man 
could  pull  off  the  miracle.  I  said,  some¬ 
what  emotionally,  I  dare  say:  “Oh,  Gen¬ 
eral,  the  very  sight  of  you  makes  me 
feel  like  the  little  girl  who  had  such  un¬ 
bounded  trust  in  you.  I  feel  as  though 
the  war  were  over.”  And  he  answered, 
with  the  stern,  curt  brevity  he  always 
had  for  foolish  remarks:  “Child,  it’s 
just  begun!” 

BUT  for  all  his  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  tragic  gravity  of  the  task  which 
lay  before  him,  he  was  still  the  same 
man  who  had  looked  over  the  raw,  big¬ 
boned  farmer  lads  and  had  said  he  had 
the  finest  material  in  the  world.  For, 
after  speaking  freely  of  the  almost  super¬ 
human  undertaking  of  making  an  army 
out  of  the  heterogeneous  material  which 
the  American  draft  would  bring  in,  he 
said  suddenly,  bringing  his  fist  down  on 
the  table  and  using  one  of  bis  most 
alarmingly  fierce  tones:  “But,  I  tell  you 
one  thing,  I’m  going  to  jump  right  down 
the  throat  of  the  next  man  who  asks  me 
again  if  I  think  ‘the  Americans  will 
really  fight.’  Fight?  Americans!”  I 
found  myself  quaking  in  my  shoes  as 
though  I  had  been  guilty  of  the  objec¬ 
tionable  question.  But  I  was  glowing  all 
over  with  satisfaction  that  my  country’s 
army  had  such  a  fierce  defender  against 
attack  and  doubt.  Back  of  his  flaming 
certainty  of  America’s  valor,  I  felt  all 
my  country  gathering  herself  together. 
He  was  that  day,  for  me,  not  only  a  per¬ 
sonal  and  dear  reminder  of  old  days,  of 
my  dead  father,  of  the  home-people 
whom  I  had  not  seen  in  so  long — he  was 
all  my  country  come  to  France,  purpose¬ 
ful,  not  over-confident,  fully  aware  of 
the  prodigious  character  of  the  crisis,  and 
determined.  How  often  during  the  next 


black  year  I  leaned  morally  against  tha 
stone-wall  determination ! 

For  it  took  a  year  to  reach  the  nex 
stage  when  he  stood  watching  the  rc 
suit  of  the  great  American  effort,  an 
smiled  at  what  he  saw.  It  was  ju; 
about  twelve  months  after  this  when 
saw  that  he  was  completely  in  the  othe 
mood.  I  was  in  Paris  a  day  or  so  o 
my  way  to  the  front,  just  when  the  Gei 
mans,  at  the  top  of  their  fearful  la; 
forward  drive,  were  actually  at  Chateau 
Thierry  and  threatening  Meaux,  bi 
when  for  the  first  time  during  that  la; 
offensive  of  theirs  they  were  held  an 
repulsed.  General  Pershing  was  i 
town  for  a  few  hours  then,  and  I  ha 
dinner  with  him — a  dramatic  contrast  I 
the  breakfast  of  the  first  of  his  sta; 
He  was  fresh  from  the  front,  and  s 
glowing  with  confidence  and  certaint 
that,  before  my  eyes,  he  was  again  t’r 
young  officer  who  had  heard  the  ai 
nouncement  of  the  winning  of  the  fir 
prize  by  “his”  boys.  The  old  charr 
the  old  light-hearted  sunniness  we: 
there  again.  It  was  a  mood  which  w; 
hard  for  me  to  understand,  for  I  ha 
come  from  many  months  of  terrible  su 
pense  lived  among  peop'e  sufferii 
acutely  from  the  long  strain  of  the  wa 
I  looked  at  the  General’s  alert,  uncloud* 
face  wonderingly.  He  seemed  to  ha' 
come  from  another  world.  I  sa 
abruptly,  longing  for  definite  reassu 
ance:  “See  here,  General  Pershing,  a 
we  really  going  to  beat  them?  Are  y< 
sure?  Things  look  so  black.” 

HE  cast  down  from  his  great  height 
quizzical,  laughing,  sidelong  glanc 
and  answered:  “Why,  you’re  not  askii 
that  question  seriously,  are  you?  Y< 
don’t  mean  me  to  understand  that  you  a 
employing  the  English  language  to  e 
press  any  doubt  in  the  matter?  And  the 
seeing  that  I  did  not  laugh  (I  had  te: 
porarily  forgotten  how  to)  and  that 
continued  to  look  troubled,  he  broug 
out  the  organ-note  of  his  great  occasioi 
the  deep,  splendid  voice  that  made  t 
glasses  on  the  table  ring  in  answer, 
he  said,  very  seriously:  “Why,  child,  C 
COURSE  we’re  going  to  beat  them!” 

;}c  *  *  * 

Two  days  after  that  my  guide  stopp 
and  said:  “We  can’t  go  any  farth 
Those  are  our  front-line  trenches  ji 
over  there.  That  village  is  Epieds  a: 
the  Boche  and  the  Yankee  Division  a 
fighting  back  and  forth  in  the  stree 
And  that's  a  German  observation  b; 
loon.” 

I  stood  still  and  looked  about  rr 
The  wonderful  golden  country  rippli 
with  ripe  wheat  was  alive  with  khaki-c! 
soldiers.  By  every  road,  by  every  pal 
they  pressed  forward  in  search  of  t 
enemy;  foot,  horse,  artillery,  great  ca 
nons  slowly  moving  past;  an  ammui 
tion-convoy  filling  a  road  as  far  as  t 
eye  could  see,  and  always,  always 
never-ending  line,  the  strong  young  m 
marching  doggedly  forward;  erect  unc 
their  heavy  packs;  their  faces  resolut 
to  the  last  well-trained  fiber  of  th< 
vigorous  bodies  ready  for  their  orde 
It  seemed  to  me  that  each  o 
marched  as  though  he  heard  what 
heard,  the  ringing  shout: 

“Boys — I  think — you’re  going — 

WIN  I” 
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MAKING  THE  BUSY 
BEE  BUSIER 

( Continued  from  Page  26) 

He  adds  three,  sometimes  four,  stories 
of  empty  frames  to  the  two  stories 
which  have  come  through  the  winter. 
These  extra  stories  are  for  honey  only. 
Into  them  the  bees  pour  with  their  newly 
gathered  burdens.  Here  are  bees 
enough,  space  enough  for  a  bumper  crop. 
The  beekeeper  can  now  turn  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  maintaining  the  morale  of  his 
clouds  of  tiny  workers.  If  only  he  can 
keep  them  from  striking ! 

Swarming  is  the  colony’s  method  of 
reproducing  itself.  When  the  hive  be¬ 
comes  too  crowded,  the  bees  begin  rear¬ 
ing  young  queens  in  specially  prepared 
royal  cells.  Scouts  also  are  sent  out  to 
discover  a  good  location  for  another 
home,  the  idea  being  to  pile  out  of  the 
hive  and  start  housekeeping  all  over, 
after  having  left  behind  a  few  royal’ 
princesses,  one  of  which  will  become  the 
queen  of  the  next  swarm. 

Swarming  is  more  than  a  sort  of  May 
Day  moving.  It  is  a  holiday  triumph, 
a  day  of  forgetfulness  and  folly;  it  is 
the  only  Sunday  the  bee  ever  knows. 

If  uncontrolled,  the  bees  at  such  a  time 
go  quite  mad.  They  knock  off  work. 
They  get  drunk  on  nectar.  They  try  to 
*  see  how  high  they  can  fly.  They  indulge 
in  a  really  shocking  toot. 

For  many  years  most  beekeepers  have 
thought  that  it  was  as  inevitable  for  a 
colony  of  bees  to  swarm  as  for  a  brood¬ 
ing  hen  to  try  to  hatch  chicks  from  door 
knobs.  In  the  industrial  hive  this  is 
not  so.  The  government's  bees  never 
s\\arm  at  all!  As  bee  strike-preventers 
Uncle  Sam’s  bee  wizards  are  a  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent,  success.  Their  task  is 
simpler  than  that  of  the  government 
labor  arbitration  board  since  they  can 
control  home  conditions.  The  bee  lives 
in  his  factory.  Make  him  contented  and 
happy  at  home  and  you  have  cured  his 
“industrial  unrest.” 

The  bee’s  home  troubles  are  much  the 
same  as  those  of  human  beings.  She 
wearies  of  the  monotonous  round  of  do¬ 
mestic  duties ;  eternally  sweeping  up, 
making  beds,  washing  and  feeding 
babies,  canning  fruit,  getting  the  men 
folks  to  stir  their  stumps  and  get  out 
of  her  way — it’s  all  a  dull  grind  and  she 
longs  for  a  change.  Not  that  she  ob¬ 
jects  to  hard  work,  mind  you;  she 
doesn't  want  to  “settle  down”;  she’s 
simply  crazy  about  setting  up  house¬ 
keeping;  she  wants  another  honeymoon! 

Especially  is  this  true  of  the  queen  i 
oee.  Though  a  widow  with  fifty  thou- 
■and  children,  she  has  her  memories. 
Wter  weeks  of  endless  rounds  in  the 
larkened  hive,  she  begins  to  dream  of  j 
he  gladness  of  her  courtship  hours 
ircling  in  the  radiant,  perfumed  pools 
if  light  beneath  the  azure  roof  of  the 
ky.  She  is  a  dowager  now;  she  cannot 
sred  again — no  matter;  she  can  cut  a 
aper  yet,  and  she  becomes  chief  con- 
pirator,  if  not  leader,  in  the  growing 
liscontent. 

For  this  reason  the  beekeeper  at  this 
ime  must  watch  the  queen;  and  if  he 
as  mastered  the  government’s  work  on 
Why  Queens  Leave  Home,”  he  will 
now  how  to  keep  her  from  her  folly. 
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He  will  make  sure,  when  the  restless  sea¬ 
son  arrives,  that  the  queen  is  a  young  one, 
a  newly-wed  who  is  absorbed  in  setting 
up  housekeeping  for  the  first  time.  And 
he  will  keep  plenty  of  empty  cradles 
hanging  in  the  nursery,  thus  making  a 
soft  appeal  to  her  maternal  instincts. 

Sometimes  he  will  suddenly  remove 
all  the  baby-filled  cradles  from  the  nurs¬ 
ery.  Seeing  this  change,  the  queen 
thinks,  “Well,  I  got  that  batch  out  of 
the  way  easily,”  and  will  cheerfully  con¬ 
tinue  her  steady  grind  of  rearing  chil¬ 
dren.  A  sense  of  crowding,  caused  by 
too  many  bees  in  the  household,  soon 
starts  an  exodus.  There  are  probably 
too  many  prospective  husbands  lining 
the  passageways,  awaiting  for  the  sleep¬ 
ing  princesses  to  come  forth.  The  bee¬ 
keeper  collects  these  suitors  and  puts  a 
stop  to  their  idle  curiosity  by  sousing 
them  in  a  bucket  of  boiling  water. 

At  times,  in  spite  of  everything  the 
scientific  beekeeper  can  do,  a  colony  will 
listen  to  the  seductive  whisperings  of  a 
few  domestic  agitators  and.  go  on  a 
strike.  Even  so  he  is  not  dismayed. 
After  the  bees  have  left,  he  removes  the 
nursery  stories  and  substitutes  others 
full  of  new  frames,  all  bare,  except  one 
or  two  which  contain  a  set  of  the  usual 
empty  wax  incubators.  When  the  swarm 
clusters  on  a  tree  branch  or  in  a  bush, 
he  gathers  it  into  a  basket  and  shakes  it 
out  in  front  of  the  very  hive  it  has  just 
deserted. 

The  bees,  thinking  they  have  at  last  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  wondrous  home  of  the  fut¬ 
ure  they  had  gone  forth  to  seek,  pour 
into  it  to  investigate.  Sure  enough,  here 
is  a  brand  new  nursery,  swept  clean, 
ready  and  waiting.  What  luck!  Orders 
are  given  to  begin  operations  at  once. 
The  flying  forces  who  were  afield  when 
the  swarm  departed  now  return  and, 
not  having  caught  the  strike  fever, 
methodically  and  unconcernedly  con¬ 
tinue  to  deposit  their  sweet  burdens  into 
the  upper  storage  chambers.  The  run¬ 
aways  are  sobered  by  the  sight.  “This 
must  be  it,"  they  think,  and  fall  to  again 
with  a  will. 

BUT  what  becomes  of  the  discarded 
nurseries?  The  beekeeper,  in  order 
to  crowd  an  absolute  maximum  of  worker 
bees  into  the  newly  organized  hive,  now- 
sets  about  inducing  both  the  adult  and 
young  bees  left  in  the  old  nurseries  to 
take  up  residence  in  this  larger  hive  in 
which  the  work  is  being  forced. 

This  he  does  by  placing  the  discarded 
nurseries  on  another  hive  stand  and 
arranging  this  stand  at  right  angles  to 
the  big  hive.  The  adult  bees  from  these 
old  nurseries,  on  returning  from  the 
fields,  have  a  choice  of  two  homes. 
Which?  They  elect  the  one  on  the  old 
position,  of  course.  A  bee’s  navigating 
instruments  are  as  good  as  a  cat’s.  Be¬ 
fore  leaving  the  hive  she  fixes  her  bear¬ 
ings  so  firmly  in  her  mind  that  she  un¬ 


erringly  steers  her  way  back  to  where 
she  took-off. 

All  the  bees  have  now  passed  from 
the  old  nursery  to  the  new  hive — except 
the  newly  hatched  orphans.  The  old 
nurseries  are  therefore  allowed  to  remain  • 
alongside  the  big,  new  hive  until  the 
young  bees  get  their  bearings,  when  the 
old  nurseries  from  which  they  came  are 
finally  removed  to  a  distant  edge  of  the 
grounds.  Returning  and  finding  only 
the  new  hive,  they  loop  the  loop  a  few 
times  in  disgust  and  then  volplane  right 
into  the  big  hive! 

Thus  a  swarm  is  “hived”  without  loss 
of  time  or  bees  and  the  work  goes  on 
even  faster  than  before. 

Many  other  methods  for  keeping  a 
maximum  of  workers  on  the  job  during 
the  honey  flow  are  possible,  but  those 
described-  here  are  among  those  most 
commonly  used.  They  show  how  the 
scientific  beekeeper  makes  the  busy  bee 
get  busier. 

The  bee  expert  has  not  subdued  the 
bee.  He  has  not  altered  her  habits.  He 
has  not  modified  in  the  slightest  degree 
the  beautifully  elaborate,  tortuous  order 
of  the  family-factory. 

MAN  receives  obedience  but  not  rec¬ 
ognition  from  the  bees.  He  can  rob 
her  of  the  fruit  of  her  labor;  he  can 
proportion  her  dwelling  and  her  grana¬ 
ries  to  the  harvest  of  flowers;  he  can  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  idle  male  lovers;  he 
can  dethrone  the  queen  herself  and  install 
another  in  her  place — and  through  it  all 
(and  this  is  the  measure  of  the  wonder 
of  his  knowledge)  his  decrees  are  in 
god-like  accord  with  the  mysterious  laws 
and  virtues  of  her  race. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is 
just  as  “natural”  for  a  hive  to  have 
twenty  thousand  nurses  and  eighty  thou¬ 
sand  workers  as  to  have  twenty  thousand 
nurses  and  the  same  number  of  workers. 
In  a  wild  state,  honey  bees  sometimes 
encounter  conditions  which  make  these 
proportions  possible.  It  is  the  task  of 
the  scientific  beekeeper  to  understand 
and  reproduce  these  conditions.  That  is 
all. 

Whether  or  not  the  bees  will  ever  in 
time  catch  on  to  the  cunning  deceptions 
practiced  on  them  by  man  is  a  question 
for  the  biologist  to  answrer.  Our  concern 
is  the  business  of  getting  honey.  It 
therefore  remains  only  for  us  to  take  a 
glance  at  the  cost  accounting  figures 
which  American  beekeepers  have  been 
setting  down  during  the  last  year. 

Take  the  Maryland  farmer,  before  the 
war,  with  his  twenty  thousand  worker 
bees.  One  bee  on  a  good  nectar  day 
will  store  one  five-hundredth  of  an 
ounce  of  honey.  For  the  entire  flying 
force  of  one  hive  this  totals  two  and  a 
half  pounds  a  day  or  twenty-five  pounds 
for  a  season  of  ten  days.  But,  since  the 
farmer,  under  the  old  method,  did  not 
get  his  little  freighters  off  the  ways  and 


tuned  up  until  toward  the  end  of  the 
honey  flow,  his  total  for  the  ten  days 
was  only  about  seven  pounds. 

This  year  with  a  hundred  thousand 
bees  in  the  colony  during  the  whole  ten 
days  he  will  harvest  at  least  one  hundred 
pounds  of  golden  stores.  At  twenty 
cents  a  pound  wholesale  his  gross  profit 
will  be  twenty  dollars  for  one  hive,  or 
six  hundred  dollars  for  thirty  hives. 
And  this  estimate,  I  am  assured  by  Dr. 
E.  F.  Phillips,  chief  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  apiculturists,  is  a  very  conserv¬ 
ative  one. 

o  OME  of  our  farmers  whose  bees  are  a 
vJ  side  line,  says  Dr.  Phillips,  are  now 
earning  fifty  dollars  a  hive,  or  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  for  thirty  hives.  Which 
means  that  the  professional  beekeeper 
with  his  three  hundred  hives  under  sci¬ 
entific  management  is  pulling  down  fif¬ 
teen  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

“The  real  significance  of  this  war¬ 
time  revolution  in  bee  management,'1 
said  Dr.  Phillips,  as  we  stood,  our  heads 
protected  by  black  netting,  among  the 
clouds  of  honey-gatherers  darting  to  and 
fro  in  the  bright  May  sunshine  over  the 
government  hives,  “is  that  it  has  helped 
us  towards  an  even  greater  conquest. 
With  the  end  of  the  war  has  come  a  be¬ 
ginning  of  serious  thought  about  making 
the  United  States  independent  econom¬ 
ically.  The  chief  means  to  this  end  is  to 
devolop  more  of  our  natural  resources. 
Few  supplies  are  more  important  than 
sugar.  The  war  showed  this.  And 
right  here  is  where  the  bee  comes  in. 

“Most  of  our  sugar  is  imported  from 
Cuba  and  other  foreign  countries.  The 
plants  from  which  it  is  made  grow  best 
only  in  a  climate  and  soil  such  as  Cuba 
has.  But  few  people  realize  that  the 
blossoms  and  flowers  of  this  country 
produce  in  the  form  of  nectar  more  than 
three  times  as  much  sugar  as  is  con¬ 
sumed  by  our  entire  population.  No 
loss  to  tree,  bush,  vine  or  soil  would  be 
entailed  in  harvesting  it,  nor  need  there 
be  any  increase  in  our  beekeepers’  over¬ 
head  expense  in  handling  up  to  ten 
times  their  present  production. 

“The  only  instrument  that  can  do  this 
harvesting  is  the  honey  bee,  the  one  in¬ 
sect  that  is  kept  alive  and  propagated  as 
a  regular  branch  of  agriculture.  By 
helping  our  beekeepers  manage  their 
hives  upon  scientific  principles,  we  are 
preparing  this  instrument  for  a  service 
in  food  production  as  yet  only  dreamed 
of. 

“All  this  is  economic  education.  And 
when  you  bear  in  mind  that  probably 
every  one  of  this  country  s  eight  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  beekeepers,  amateur  and 
professional,  has  during  the  last  year  or 
so  heard  something  at  least  about  our 
bees-for-business  propaganda  you  can 
begin  to  appreciate  what  has  already 
been  done.  Once  the  rules  are  known, 
the  rest  is  comparatively  easy.” 
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IRE  A  77  You’ll  Say  It  Is!  The  New 

“TEA  FOIL”  Package! 


It's  soft  and  pliable — decreases  in  size  as 
the  tobacco  is  used  —  tobacco  does  not 
cake  in  the  package  —  no  digging 
it  out  with  the  finger.  Keeps  the 
tobacco  in  even  better  condition 
than  tin.  Now,  don't  you  owe 
it  to  yourself  to  buy  a  pack 
age  and  give  Tuxedo  a 
trial?  —  Not  quite  as 
much  tobacco  as  in 
the  tin,  but 


—  the  lightest,  thinnest,  finest, 
angest  cigarette  papers  in  all  the  world. 
11  a  Tuxedo  cigarette  with  RIZ  LA 
lOIX. 


Finest  Burley  Tobacco 
Mellow-aged  till  perfect 
Plus  a  dash  of  Chocolate 
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Johnson’s  Foot  Soap 

made  of  Borax,  Iodine  and  Bran  is  a  sure 
and  safe  relief  for  those  tired,  aching,  tender, 
swollen,  burning 
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that  have  been  causing  you  so  much  pain. 
Try  a  hot  foot  bath  without  delay.  25c, 
all  druggists. 
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Tailored  to 
Your  Measure 

Yes— a  real  S27.50  suit  cut  and 
made  to  YOUR  INDIVIDU¬ 
AL  MEASURE— only  S17.50. 
Tailored  with  all  the  skill  and 
style  that  only  the  best  custom 
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est  grade  trimmings  and  linings. 
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(Continued  from  Page  29) 


ice-cream  cone  man’s  jangling  bell  was  far, 
far  away  by  the  time  Grandma  learned 
the  awful  truth  that  five  cents,  because 
of  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  taxes, 
would  no  longer  buy  an  ice-cream  cone. 

“Land  sakes  alive!”  she  exclaimed 
then.  “Why  didn’t  you  tell  me?  Scar¬ 
ing  a  body  half  orlt  of  her  wits !  Of  course 
the  poor  man  couldn’t  sell  you  a  cone  for 
five  cents;  he’d  be  jailed  if  he  did,  I  dare 
say.  Now,  do  stop  crying.  Here!  Here’s 
a  penny.  Run  fast  and  you  can  catch 
him  and  get  your  ice-cream  cone.” 

Billy  Brad  grasped  the  penny  and  fled. 
Faint  and  far  he  heard  the  jangle  of  the 
bell  and  he  went  down  the  porch  steps, 
right  foot  first — ta-tump,  ta-tump,  ta- 
tump — and  ran  across  the  lawn  and  up 
the  street. 

Now  and  then  he  paused  to  listen  for 
the  ice-cream  cone  man’s  bell,  and  then 
he  ran  rapidly  until  he  reached  a  corner. 
He  waited  to  hear  the  bell  again  and  ran 
on,  to  the  next  corner. 

And  then,  standing  on  a  corner,  and 
waiting,  he  did  not  hear  the  bell  again. 
It  did  not  ring  again.  It  had  stopped 
ringing.  It  rang  no  more.  The  ice¬ 
cream  cone  man  was  lost!  As  the  certi¬ 
tude  of  this  came  upon  Billy  Brad  his  woe 
returned  two-fold.  It  had  been  the  sor¬ 
row  of  his  life  to  be  unable  to  buy  an  ice¬ 
cream  cone  when  he  had  five  cents  in  his 
hand;  it  was  at  least  one-fifth  more  an¬ 
guishing  when  he  had  six  cents  in  his  fist. 
He  stood  on  the  corner  and  wailed  at  the 
top  of  his  voice. 

The  first  little  girl  came  and  stood  and 
looked  at  him  with  awe.  It  was  the  first 
time,  as  far  as  she  could  remember,  that 
she  had  ever  been  able  to  look  into  the 
interior  of  a  boy  and  see  his  tonsils  and 
the  latter  end  of  his  tongue.  She  hoped 
he  would  wail  for  hours  and  hours. 

The  next  little  girl  walked  around  him 
in  a  circle,  to  see  what  was  sticking  into 
him,  but  the  third  little  girl  said,  “What’s 
a  matter?  Whatcha  cryin’  for?”  By  the 
tune  there  were  eight  or  nine  little  girls 
and  boys  around  Billy  Brad  they  had  de¬ 
cided  what  was  the  matter  with  him,  and 
when  the  policeman  stopped  they  told  him. 

HE’S  losted,”  they  told  him.  “He 
don’t  know  where  he  lives  at, 
’cause  he  got  losted.” 

The  policeman  bent  down. 

“What’s  yer  name,  hey,  kid?”  he 
asked. 

‘  ‘  Ah — ah — ah — wanna  coam — ah-ah- 
ah!”  sobbed  Billy  Brad. 

“ Wannercomb,”  said  the  policeman. 
“I  don’t  know  nobody  around  here  by 
that  name.  Any  of  you  kids  know  him?  ” 
“No,  sir!  No,  sir,  we  don’  know  him,” 
they  chorused. 

“Kin  you  kids  get  him  to  say  what  his 
name  is  so  I  can  understand  it?  ”  asked 
the  policeman. 

They  asked  him,  many  at  a  time  and 
singly. 

“I  wanna  coam!  I  wanna  coam!” 
wailed  Billy  Brad. 

“He  says  he  wants  t’  go  home,”  volun¬ 
teered  the  biggest  girl.  “He  won’t  say 
anything  else.” 

“Well,  I  guess  I’d  better  take  him  down 
to  headquarters,”  said  the  policeman. 


“When  his  folks  miss  him  it’s  likely  they’ 
be  ’phoning  there  anyway.” 

So  Billy  Brad,  frightened,  sobbing,  w; 
escorted  by  a  tall  policeman  to  the  statio 
house.  Long  before  he  reached  there  1 
was  meek  and  silent.  He  was  meek  an 
silent  as  he  sat  on  the  edge  of  a  big  cha 
in  the  station  house.  He  knew  what  ha 
happened;  he  had  been  arrested  becau; 
he  had  tried  to  buy  an  ice-cream  cone  fc 
five  cents,  when  the  lawful  price  was  si 

“I — I — I  have  got  six  cents,”  he  sai( 
“For  because  my  gramma  she  gived  ir 
a  cent,  and — and — and  I  haded  five  cent 
for — for  because  my  mamma  she  gives  rr 
five  cents.” 

‘"W'OU  got  six  cents,  have  you  kid? 

I  said  the  big  lieutenant  behind  tl 
desk.  “And  what  are  you  going  to  d 
with  your  six  cents?” 

“I  wanna  yice-keem  coam,”  said  Bill 
Brad. 

The  lieutenant  knew  boys. 

“Mike,”  he  said,  “take  the  kid’s  cas 
and  chase  in  next  door  and  fetch  him 
cone.  What  kind  do  you  want,  kid?” 

“Banilla,”  said  Billy  Brad  cheerfully. 

“Vanilla,  Mike,”  said  the  lieutenan 
and  Billy  Brad  settled  back  in  his  bi 
chair,  happy  of  heart,  contented  of  mini 
ready  to  face  the  future  calmly.  He  like 
being  in  jail,  if  this  was  a  sample.  Hom< 
since  the  high  cost  of  ice-cream  cones  di: 
rupted  its  calm,  had  never  been  like  thi. 

When  Mrs.  Bradley  reached  home,  wit 
a  pair  of  sandals  that  were  not  what  sh 
had  hoped,  but  which  would  do  very  we 
under  the  circumstances,  she  foun 
Grandma  all  but  prostrated  and  leame 
that  Billy  Brad  was  lost,  if  not  drownei 
or  crushed  by  an  automobile,  and  tha 
William  Bradley,  Senior,  had  been  tele 
phoned  for. 

“Have  you  telephoned  the  police 
mother?”  she  asked. 

At  that  minute,  or  a  minute  earlier 
Billy  Brad  had  pushed  the  tip  of  hi 
tongue  against  the  luscious  vanilla  ice 
cream  that  peeked  over  the  top  of  hi 
cone. 

“And  now,  son,”  the  lieutenant  said 
“  they  tell  me  you  don’t  know  your  name 
Sure,  a  big  lad  like  you  knows  his  name 
don’t  he?” 

“Yillyum  Athcoft  Bradyey,  two-fort\ 
two  Yelm  Street,  Wes’cote,  Yong  I’yanc 
Fi’e  years  old,”  said  Billy  Brad  as  prompt 
ly  as  an  old  offender,  and  the  lieutenan 
flipped  over  the  pages  of  the  telephon 
book  and  drew  his  telephone  toward  hin 

“Westcote,  One,  two,  two,  nine,”  h 
said  and,  in  the  same  breath:  “Ye: 
ma’am;  I  was  just  this  minute  telephon 
in’  you;  the  little  lad  is  here,  all  well  ar 
hearty,  eatin’  an  ice-cream  cone  as  bi 
as  life.  Do  you  want  to  talk  to  him?  ” 

“Yes,  mamma,”  said  Billy  Brad  int 
the  telephone,  when  his  mother  had  spe 
ken  to  him,  “and — and — and  a  great,  bi 
pleeceman  branged  me  to  jail  he  did,  for- 
for  because  yice-keem  coams  ain’t  not  f 
cents;  yice-keem  coams  is  six  cents.” 

As  some  deep  philosopher  has  said 
“The  high  cost  of  living  affects  all  classe 
and  all  ages.”  Even  the  ice-cream  con 
age. 


PRIVATE  DUGAN 
COMES  TO  A 
DECISION 

( Continued,  from  Page  40) 

the  leavin’  so  much  if  I  told  her  we’d 
ive  on  a  farm.  “Ah,  oui!  C’est  la 
grand  idea!” 

She  used  the  same  sort  0’  English  as 
ny  French,  ye  understand;  that’s  why 
ve  understood  each  other  so  well. 

So  it  was  settled  an’  we  sailed,  with 
Teannette’s  eyes  half  full  o’  wonder  an’ 
lalf  full  0’  tears.  But  I’m  not  leavin’ 
ier  in  fright  here  long  now,  I’m  tellin’ 

■  e!  'Tis  the  land  I  want  to  get  our 
eet  on;  the  land  that’ll  keep  her  cheeks 
ed  an’  the  songs  fresh  in  her  heart; 
he  land  that’ll  keep  alive  in  me  own 
hest  the  thing  that  was  born  somewhere 
)ut  in  the  hell  o’  war  an’  began  to  reason 
hat  dewy  mornin’  in  Normandy  when 
met  Jeannette  in  the  path. 

So  this  is  why  I  got  a  bit  cocky  when 
his  fellow  behind  the  desk  cross-ques- 
ions  me  when  I  asked  for  a  job  that 
vould  help  me  get  on  the  land.  We 
laven’t  got  the  money  to  buy  it,  Jean- 
lette  an’  me,  but  we’ve  got  the  hearts 
0  win  it.  And  the  fellow  behind  the 
lesk  says  that’s  enough.  I  find  he’s  a 
mman  bein’  after  all  an’  not  a  parrot. 

We’re  goin’  on  one  0’  these  Govern¬ 
ment  community  projects  for  the  dis- 
harged  soldiers  an’  work  an’  save.  Then 
ye’ll  pick  one  o’  the  farms  an’  make  a 
'ayment  with  the  money  we’ve  saved, 
hen  we’ll  have  twenty  years,  maybe, 
hey  say,  to  pay  for  it.  An’  then  it’s 
urs! 

Oh,  I  tell  ye,  man!  ’tis  much  good 
hat’s  come  from  this  war,  because  men 
ave  found  themselves  an’  felt  their  own 
trength.  An’  ’tis  the  God-given  out- 
oors  an’  the  soil  under  their  feet  to  call 
heir  own  that’s  goin’  to  make  for  the 
ealin'  o'  the  scars  on  their  souls  an’  1 
ut  sunshine  into  all  their  new  mornin’s ! 

O!  BRAVE  NEW 
WORLD  THAT  HAS 
SUCH  PEOPLE  IN’T 

( Continued  from  Page  35) 

il  manufacturing  plant,  employs  fifty 
lind  men,  and  their  work  is  said  to  be 
itisfactory. 

The  sightless  also  find  positions  as 
vitchboard  operators.  They  cannot 
ork  in  centrals  where  the  flash-system 
in  use,  but  they  are  economically  effi- 
ent  in  hotels,  apartments  and  institu- 
ons. 

Some  blind  men  at  St.  Dunstan's  in 
ngland  have  continued  in  their  engin- 
ring  profession.  Others  have  become 
:cellent  stenographers  and  accountants, 
lassage  is  one  of  the  best  occupations 
r  the  blind  when  they  have  the  proper 
lysical  qualifications  and  some  educa- 
an. 

Many  men  will  go  back  to  their  farms, 
ountry  life  should  have  many  attrac¬ 
ts  for  the  sightless.  I  was  telling  a 
oup  of  blind  men  how  I  love  nature, 
id  how  it  was  possible  for  them  to 
itei  into  the  delights  of  the  earth,  the  \ 


Health  is  the  greatest  of  all  human  assets 

'W/TTHOUT  good  health  we  cannot  en¬ 
joy  life,  nor  can  we  earn  a  livelihood. 

Dyspepsia  and  other  mild  forms  of  indi¬ 
gestion  may  be  the  stepping  stones  to  un¬ 
dermining  the  health  of  a  man  or  woman. 

For  any  mild  form  of  indigestion,  I  have 
never  found  anything  that  so  generally  gives 
relief  as  does  my  Original  Pepsin  Chewing 
Gum. 
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streams,  tbe  sun  and  the  atmosphere. 
An  Illinois  boy  said:  “I  like  the  city. 
The  stillness  of  the  country  gets  on  my 
nerves.”  “Oh,”  I  exclaimed,  “how  can 
you  say  that?  The  great,  still,  teeming, 
fragrant,  billowy  wheat-fields  of  your 
West  are  heaven  to  me,  and,  like  the 
star-strewn  fields  of  the  sky,  they  de¬ 
clare  the  glory  of  God.” 

A  quiet  man  touched  me  timidly  and 
asked  me  to  shake  hands  with  his 
brother.  He  said:  “We  are  farmers  from 
Idaho.  I  want  my  brother  to  go  back 
with  me  to  the  farm.  There’s  plenty  of 
work  he  can  do,  but  he  is  discouraged, 
and  declares  that  a  blind  man  can’t  do 
anything  worth  while  on  a  farm.” 

I  took  the  blind  young  man’s  huge 
hand  and  assured  him  that  he  could  do 
practically  everything  around  the  bam 
and  stable.  I  told  him  of  blind  men  I 
knew  who  look  after  the  stock,  rub  down 
the  horses  and  cows,  feed  the  animals 
and  take  care  of  the  hens.  Some  of 
them  can  even  distinguish  different 
breeds  of  fowl  by  touch.  He  pressed  my 
hand  warmly,  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
or  not  he  was  convinced.  His  brother 
led  him  away  like  a  little  child.  I  had 
a  sense  of  the  invisible  bonds  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  nerve  and  service  that  hold  men 
together  in  times  of  trial. 

Perhaps  the  most  precious  part  of  the 
work  at  Evergreen  is  inspirational.  The 
greatest  victory  over  blindness  is  won 
when  a  man  comes  to  feel  that  he  can 
be  a  useful  member  of  society  again. 
The  problem  of  re-educating  such  a 
large  number  of  men — men  of  different 
classes  and  races,  men  of  various  trades 
and  professions,  men  of  widely  divergent 


tastes  and  capabilities — is  complicated, 
and  calls  for  energy,  insight  and  imag¬ 
ination.  A  careful  study  has  to  be  made 
of  each  man,  his  former  life,  his  apti¬ 
tudes,  the  community  where  he  lives, 
his  fitness  for  the  occupation  he  desires 
to  take  up.  Whenever  possible,  he  is 
re-equipped  for  the  work  he  was  doing 
before  he  became  blind. 

On  the  whole,  nature  deals  rather 
kindly  with  her  hurt  children.  The 
human  being  is  born  with  an  incurable 
capacity  for  making  the  best  of  things. 
Blindness  shuts  us  out  from  many  activ¬ 
ities  and  pleasures;  but  there  are  pre¬ 
cious  compensations.  We  are  taken  out 
of  the  turmoil  of  life,  and  given  time  to 
think  and  enjoy  much  that  people  with 
eyes  neglect  in  the  excitement  and  nerv¬ 
ous  strain  of  their  lives.  We  know 
that  real  happiness  is  within  ourselves. 
Life  is  made  up  of  joy  and  sorrow,  and 
in  the  long  run  we  all  get  our  share  of 
each. 

There  is  no  sweeter  joy  than  friend¬ 
ship,  and  the  blind  have  leisure  to  enjoy 
their  friends,  to  play  the  game  of  hearts. 
Blindness  should,  and  I  believe  it  usu¬ 
ally  does,  bring  a  sense  of  the  kindness 
and  worth  of  our  fellowmen.  Gentle¬ 
ness,  forbearance  and  devotion  are  gen¬ 
erally  bestowed  upon  the  victims  of 
irreversible  misfortune. 

I  am  not  trying  to  persuade  any  one 
that  the  only  way  to  happiness  is  through 
blindness.  I  simply  emphasize  its  bright 
side.  The  dark  side  is  only  too  cbvious. 
To  dwell  upon  it  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  splendid  courage  with  which  the 
blind  face  their  enemy. 


Truly  to  live  is  to  enjoy  all  our  Cac- 
ulties  unimpaired.  I  am  blind,  and  I  do 
not  want  any  more  of  my  fellowmen 
blinded.  I  am  deaf,  and  I  protest  against 
the  diabolical  forces  that  seal  up  their 
ears.  I  was  dumb,  without  knowledge, 
without  hope,  and  I  lift  up  my  voice 
against  the  barbarism  that  tears  from 
men  their  divine  gift  of  speech  an .: 
thought.  To  all  those  who  have  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  humanity  at  heart  I  say,  let  us 
conserve  men.  Let  us  do  our  utmost  t 
keep  the  light  in  all  eyes  that  have  it. 
Let  us  try  to  open  the  ears  of  all  peoples 
to  the  commandment  of  Sinai,  “The 
shalt  not  kill.”  Not  until  we  have  filled 
the  world  with  the  evangel  of  peace  shall 
we  do  our  duty  by  the  brave  soldiers 
who  gave  the  light  out  of  their  eyes  that 
we  might  dwell  in  the  light  of  our  lib¬ 
erties. 

It  was  dark  when  we  left  Evergreen. 
Many  of  the  men  were  gathered  round 
the  great  fireplace  at  the  Red  Crow 
house.  I  knew  they  were  singing.  I 
heard  the  music  through  my  feet  as  wc 
came  down  the  broad  stairs.  Regret¬ 
fully  we  said  our  farewells,  promising  to 
come  back  soon.  As  our  automobile 
sped  along  the  tree-darkened  driveway, 
we  turned  round  for  a  last  look  at  Ever¬ 
green.  Its  windows  were  all  lit  up,  and 
gleamed  red  in  the  darkness.  “It  is  like 
a  lighthouse,”  I  thought;  “the  lighthouw 
of  the  future  whose  burners  shall  never 
go  out  or  burn  dim.  Across  the  sea  of 
darkness,  where  men  are  struggling  des¬ 
perately  to  gain  the  shore  of  the  Land 
of  Promise,  it  will  ever  send  its  red 
beams  of  hope  and  inspiration. 


SHE  WANTED  TO  BE  A  FARMER 

(Continued  from  Page  43) 


and  skill.  Also  I  discovered  that  I 
possessed  an  innate  finesse  that  I  had 
not  dreamed  was  in  me.  I  handed  up 
th :  bundles  of  hay  to  ‘Bil,’  who  spread 
them  on  the  load.  How  marvellous  is 
a  pitchfork!  Jab,  lift,  release;  jab,  lift, 
release — ?,  clever  game  of  give  and  it 
is  taken,  pass  up - 

“It  •  was  almost  exciting,  this  display 
of  a  hitherto  unsuspected  ability  in  my¬ 
self,  and  this  use  of  a  new  body  that  I 
did  not  know  I  possessed.  The  farmer 
was  amazed,  too.  And  also  he  was 
pleased  to  speak  of  our  good  conscience, 
and  to  pretend  surprise  because  we  did 
not  loaf  when  his  back  was  turned! 

“It  was  strange  with  all  of  this  heavy 
exertion  that  we  did  not  simply  die  of 
fatigue  Instead,  more  work  bred  more 
strength.  It  was  unbelievable. 

And  always  there  was  the  peaceful 
view,  birds  calling  in  their  graceful 
flights  across  the  sky,  then  the  creeping 
twilight  with  its  long  shadows,  and  final¬ 
ly  the  long  night  of  sleep. 

“Another  new  experience.  Men  will 
be  men,  it  seems,  even  if  there  is  pro¬ 
hibition.  One  of  the  men  laborers  went 
off  to  the  village  Saturday,  got  drunk  on 
stored-away  liquor,  and  failed  to  show 
up  Monday  morning.  Who  could  ex¬ 
pect  us  to  be  unhappy  when  the  farmer 
suddenly  discovered  that  we  were  de¬ 
pendable?  On  account  of  losing  his 
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man,  the  farmer  w*as  obliged  to  teach 
me  to  run  a  tractor. 

“So  that  was  a  tractor!  To  any  man, 
I  suppose  it  was  a  commonplace,  every¬ 
day  piece  of  machinery.  To  me,  it  was 
a  great  novelty  and  curiosity.  How  ex¬ 
traordinary  is  a  tractor !  Some  man  ex¬ 
pressed  his  thoughts  in  terms  of  steel 
and  iron,  and  produced  a  thing  that  has 
the  power  to  do  something,  in  this  case 
the  work  of  a  tireless  giant.  Wherein 
is  it  different  from  a  literary  production, 
in  which  a  man  fits  together  words  that 
make  you  see  a  picture  and  maybe 
laugh  or  cry?  A  tractor  is  a  species  of 
story,  or  poem,  only  one  that  is  infinitely 
useful.  It  can  turn  the  earth  into  neat 
furrows;  it  can  harrow  and  cultivate; 
it  can  cut  and  bundle;  it  can  scoop  long 
piles  of  hay  into  a  cart  almost  without 
the  aid  of  human  hand.  Who  was  the 
man,  or  who  the  men,  that  invented  it? 
Now,  if  he  were  a  poet  of  words,  I 
could  have  named  him.  To  my  admira¬ 
tion,  poets  have  always  been  the  thing; 
I  could  have  told  you  the  author  of  the 
most  trivial  invention.  But  here  I  was 
sitting  on  the  seat  of  a  tractor,  a  har¬ 
monious  device  made  by  man  to  respond 
to  my  will  like  an  almost  human  thing, 
and  I  did  not  know  whose  mind  had  in¬ 
vented  it.  I  developed  a  new  respect 
for  machinery,  and  for  the  men  who 
create  it;  I  found  that  literature  has 


many  guises — as  tractors,  as  wrell  as 
sonnets.  Machinery’s  the  thing,  and 
machinists !  My  husband  shall  be  a 
machinist,  and  my  son,  an  inventor! 

“Great  changes  w'ere  being  wrought 
in  our  little  unit  of  farm  laborers.  The 
singer  was  rapidly  losing  weight,  and 
we  noticed  that  her  voice  wTas  improv¬ 
ing.  ‘Husky  Helen’  was  as  brown  as  a 
beechnut.  And,  could  this  be  the  little 
dressmaker  of  a  month  ago?  Scotch- 
Irish  roses  were  blooming  in  her  fair 
cheeks,  her  lips  were  crimsoning,  and 
her  eyes  were  growing  bright  and  clear. 
For  myself,  I  had  awakened  from  a  half¬ 
dream.  I  had  a  new  sense  of  well-being, 
a  peace  of  mind.  I  was  happy,  like  a 
child.  But  ah,  Miss  College  Graduate, 
you  indeed  were  changed!  You  had 
come  to  a  new  realization  of  all  the 
knowledge  there  is  that  may  not  be 
found  in  books!  You  had  associated 
with  people  outside  your  college  and 
your  home  set,  and  you  had  found  that 
they  were  just  as  important  under  the 
sun.  Best  of  all  was  the  growing  mod¬ 
esty  of  your  thought  and  decisions. 
You  did  not  toss  off  great  questions  and 
tremendous  social  beliefs  with  such  facil¬ 
ity  and  assurance.  Just  a  simple  onion 
will  never  look  the  same  to  you  again! 

“We  plowed  and  planted,  we  culti¬ 
vated  and  harvested.  We  sprayed  trees, 
drove  horses,  ran  tractors.  We  shingled 


roofs,  painted  barns.  We  picked  fruit, 
sorted  it  and  packed.  We  cleared  up 
brush,  sawed  wood,  mowed  lawns,  tended 
chickens,  milked  cows.  We  cut  the  hay 
with  the  machine,  teddered  it,  raked  and 
loaded.  We  pitched  sheaves  of  rye.  We 
husked  com.  We  hunted  for  borers  in 
the  peach  trees.  We  swung  the  scythe 
with  the  best  of  the  men.  And  we  even 
blew  up  stumps  and  dug  ditches  with  the 
use  of  dynamite. 

“The  raw  wind  began  to  bite  our 
fingers  with  cold.  The  season  passed. 
Fall  and  Thanksgiving  were  in  the  air. 
It. was  time  to  return  to  the  city;  to  say 
good-bye  to  brown  trees,  bleak  fields,  to 
flights  of  birds  across  a  lowering  sky,  and 
the  chill  and  loneliness  of  the  fall  twi¬ 
light.  We  donned  our  city  clothes  again.” 
Thus  ran  the  record. 

When  the  little  stenographer  returned 
to  her  familiar  city  clock,  every  one  on 
the  street  stared.  Strangers  as  well  as 
friends  looked  and  gaped.  They  were 
amazed  at  the  richness  of  her  color,  at 
her  strong,  high  chest,  at  the  brightness 
of  her  eyes.  Envy  possessed  the  hearts 
of  those  who  had  been  the  strongest  in 
their  disapproval.  And  they  are  the 
jvery  ones  now  who  have  gone,  them¬ 
selves,  to  be  farmers  with  the  little 
(stenographer  this  year! 

THE  HOMING  INSTINCT 
OF  WOMEN 

( Continued  jrom  Page  54) 
was  on  Saturday  we  made  the  visit — 
"they  will  all  go  to  mass,  and  Monday 
the  children  will  go  to  school.” 

“But  how,”  I  asked,  “can  you  have  a 
church  and  school  in  these  ruins?”  She 
took  me  to  the  battered  church,  in  one 
comer  of  which  the  men  had  succeeded 
in  making  a  shelter.  Here  were  benches 
and  an  improvised  altar.  “We  are  not 
many  here,”  she  said,  “four  or  five  hun¬ 
dred,  children  included,  but  the  church 
is  packed  every  sendee.  We  have 
nothing  but  a  poor  room  and  benches 
for  the  school,  but  a  school,  neverthe¬ 
less.  And  you  see  these  things  re-es¬ 
tablish  the  morale.”  To  re-establish  the 
morale,  that  is  what  they  all  seek  for — 
fathers,  mothers,  leaders.  And  the  strip  : 
of  lace  curtain,  the  weekly  bath,  the 
morning  service,  the  daily  school — that 
Ss  doing  it. 

Do  not  imagine  they  are  deadened  to 
he  misery  of  it.  They  are  candid  about 
:hat.  "It  is  misery  and  has  been  from 
the  start — black  misery,  but  we  must 
endure  it.”  And  they  do  with  a  quiet¬ 
ness  which  is  sadder  than  tears.  In¬ 
ked,  in  three  weeks  in  these  regions  I 
-aw  tears  in  the  eyes  of  a  woman  but 
snee — and  they  were  tears  of  joy.  “Oh. 
Madame,”  she  said,  as  she  showed  me 
:er  brave  efforts  to  make  a  home  out  of 
ler  ruined  place,  “it  is  so  good  to  be 
lere — it  is  so  good  to  know  that  they 
ire  gone.  How  can  anyone  be  anvthing 
)ut  happy?” 

Can  the  distracted  world  of  to-day 
Joint  to  any  human  exhibit  more  solidly 
eassuring  than  this  intrepidity  in  face 
}f  utter  disaster,  this  unswerving  de- 
ermination  to  rescue  life  from  its  ruins? 

[  can  see  but  one  duty  for  those  who 
lave  so  far  escaped  the  avalanche,  and 
hat  is  to  “see  them  through.” 


Vacation  Lands 
made  more  delightful 

Money  is  the  most  important  item  in  any 
tourist’s  outfit.  Money  takes  him  on  his 
trip  and  brings  him  home  again.  Money 
makes  his  trip  pleasant  and  agreeable  or 
it  fills  the  trip  with  petty  worries  and 
annoyances. 

The  kind  of  funds  is  most  important.  If 
you  ask  your  banker  what  is  the  best 
kind  of  travel  funds  he  will  probably  say 
"travelers’  cheques."  If  you  ask  him 
what  is  the  best  kind  of  travelers’  cheques 
he  is  almost  sure  to  say 

"A.B.A."  S:  Cheques 

You  can  buy  these  cheques  at  leading 
banks  in  every  important  city  and  town 
in  North  America.  Ask  the  nearest  bank 
to  tell  you  more  about  these  "A.  B.  A" 
Cheques — "the  best  funds  for  tourists." 
Or  write  for  full  information  to 

BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


If  you  want  to  make  extra  money  in  your 
spare  time  write  to 

The  Red  Cross  Magazine 

124  West  28th  Street  New  York  City 


Wrestling  Book  FREE 

Here’s  your  chance  to  bean  expert  wrestler.  Learn 
easily  at  home  by  mail  from  world’s  champions 
Frank  Gotch  and  Farmer  Bums. Free  book  tells 
you  bow.  Secret  holds,  blocks  and  tricks  revealed. 
Don’t  delay.  Be  strong1  and  healthy.  Book  free  If 
yoa  send  4c  postage.  State  your  age. 

.Farmer  Burns.2776  Ramge  Bldg.,  Omaha, Web. 


<ICALARY 

DOUBLE 


Typewrite  the  New  Way — 80 
to  100  words  per  minute 
guaranteed.  Earn  S25  to 
S40  weekly.  Totally 
new  system.  Gives 
speed  and  accu¬ 
racy.  Learn 
at  home. 


If  you  want 
more  money 
in  your  Pay  En¬ 
velope  write  for  book, 
explaining  the  system. 
Tells  how  hundreds  of 
NEW  WAY  graduates  in¬ 
creased  their  salaries  S300,  S500. 
SI 000  yearly.  SEND  POSTAL 
TO-DAY  FOR  FREE  COPY. 
THE  TULLOSS  SCHOOL 
12029  College  Hill,  Springfield,  O. 


THE  NEW  WAY 

TYPEWRITING 


IN 


are  “as  a  cloud  before  the  sun,”  hiding 
your  brightness,  your  beauty.  Why  not  a 
remove  them?  Don’t  delay.  Use 

STILLMAN’S^', 

i  Made  especially  to  remove  freckles. 

Leaves  the  skin  clear,  smooth  and  with-  . 
out  a  blemish.  Prepared  by  specialists  ' 
i  with  years  of  experience.  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  satisfactory.  50c  per  jar 
Write  today  fot  particulars  and  free  booklet. 

“Wouldst  Thou  Be  Fair”  «g 

Contains  many  beauty  hints,  andf 
I  describes  a  number  of  elegant  i 
preparations  indispensable  to  the  1 
toilet.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 

STILLMAN  CEEAM  CO. 
Dept.  35  Aurora,  Ill. 
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Published  August  Twenty-First 
More  Than  One-Half  Million  Copies  Already  Sold 
First  Printing,  750,000  Copies 

Harold  Bell  Wright 

has  given  to  the  “heart  of  the  world”  a  book  that 
will  strengthen  human  faith  to  happiness 

the  re-Cremion  of  Brian  Kent 

Illustrations  in  Colors  by  J.  Allen  St.  John 

THE  RE-CREATION  OF  BRIAN  KENT,  sweet  and  appealing  in  its  pathos  and 
vibrant  with  the  local  color  of  the  mystic,  enchanted  Ozarks— The  Shepherd  of  the 
Hillsc  ountry — marks  the  author’s  greatest  advance  in  story-telling  charm.  Brian 
Kent,  Auntie  Sue,  Judy  and  Betty  Jo  are  wonderful  creations.  There  are  thrilling 
incidents  related  with  such  vivid  realism  that  one  reads  with  breathless  interest. 
And  yet  the  fascinating  power  of  the  story  is  rather  in  the  clean-cut  analysis  of 
life  and  character,  and  in  the  skillful  visualization  of  the  clash  and  conflicts  of  life’s 
invisible  forces  out  of  which  the  thrilling  incidents  come. 

Full  Cloth,  12mo.  $1.50  Everywhere 


Other  Novels  by  Harold  Bell  Wright — Nearly  Eight  Million  Sold 

That  Printer  of  Udell’s— The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills— The  Calling  of  Dan  Matthews— The 
Winning  of  Barbara  Worth — Their  Yesterdays — The  Eyes  of  the  World — When  a  Man’s  a  Man 


Publishers,  THE  BOOK  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Chicago 

231-233  w.  Monroe  St.  E.  W.  Reynolds,  President 


Note — You  must  see  The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills  now  in  Ten  Reel  Motion  Picture. 
Scenario  and  Direction  in  every  detail  by  Harold  Bell  Wright— PERSONALLY. 

Harold  Bell  Wright  Story-Picture  Corporation 

Pomona,  Cal.  E.  W.  Reynolds,  President  Los  Angeles 


FACE  POWDER . 


To  emphasize  good  looks  is  an  art  well 
understood  by  the  women  of  France. 
That  charming  quality  of  natural  fresh- 
ness  is  given  the  complexion  by  Freeman’s 
Face  Powder.  At  all  toilet  counters 
50  cts.,  Miniature  sample  box  4  cts  to 
cover  cost  of  mailing. 


Seek  Relief  From 

Rupture 

Then  You  Can 
Enjoy  Your 
Favorite  Sport 

i  r)*T*HIS  is  made  possible 
I  through  the  Brooks 
1  ^  Rupture  Appliance. 

Made  to  your  individual 
measure.  Fits  perfectly  — 
never  slips. There  fore  it  gives 
complete  support,  and  per¬ 
mits  you  to  enjoy  any  exer¬ 
cise  not  too  violent.  The  soft 
AutomaticAirCushionclin&s 
closely,  and  always  covers 
the  ruptured  spot,  whatever 
the  position  of  the  body. 

Ordered  by  War  Department 

The  Brooks  Rupture  Appliance  has  been  ordered 
for  the  past  nine  years  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  War.  The  Surgeon-General  in  referring 
to  the  Appliance  states  that  the  Examining  Surgeons 
have  “certified  in  each  case  that  the  Appliance  was 
satisfactory.”  Hundreds  of  Brooks  Rupture  Ap¬ 
pliances  have  been  sold  to  the  War  Department,  but 
never  has  one  been  returned  to  us  as  unsatisfactory. 

Test  at  Our  Risk 

It  will  be  very  easy  for  you  to  obtain  one  of  these 
appliances  on  free  trial  to  test  its  worth.  If  you  are 
not  entirely  satisfied  with  it  your  money  will  be 
refunded  and  no  questions  asked.  Write  today  for 
full  particulars  and  measure  blanks.  Don’t  delay. 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Orthopedical  Appliances 
295N  State  Street  Marshall,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 
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a  piece  of  emergency  work,  the  thing  so 
far  has  been  exceptionally  well  done. 
Time  alone  can  tell  whether  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  keep  Rumania  on  her  feet 
until  the  peace  crisis  is  past. 

The  news  about  Serbia  is  even  less 
reassuring.  It  is  everywhere  beginning 
to  be  borne  in  upon  us  that  the  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  the  world  after  its  disaster  is  not 
to’  be  done  in  a  summer,  but  in  no  p’.ace 
is -the  truth  more  evident  than  in  this 
little  country  whose  grief  has  become 
almost  proverbial  in  tvese  last  four 
years.  The  rebuilding  of  Serbia  is  going 
to  be  uphill,  expensive  and  hard,  requir¬ 
ing  vision,  persistence  and  unselfishness. 

Now  that  the  first  rush  of  relief  to  the 
starving  and  sick  is  over,  the  magnitude 
of  the  task  begins  to  appear.  There  is 
nothing  the  Serbia  of  today  does  not 
lack  except  spirit.  There  are  no  banks 
doing  business,  no  schools  for  children, 
no  doctors  or  hospitals  beyond  the  Red 
Cross  efforts,  no  factories  in  operation. 
Except  for  meagre  food  supplies  locally 
produced,  the  stores  have  nothing  to  sell, 
no  fuel  is  to  be  had;  there  are  no  horses, 
mules,  trucks,  gasoline  and  few  oxen. 
And  the  entire  man-power  of  the  country 
is  in  the  army,  and  the  army  still,  due 
to  the  unsettled  condition  of  affairs,  in 
what  was  Austria-Hungary. 

It  is  true  that  the  Red  Cross  effort 
put  forth  so  far  has  done  something  to 
alleviate  surface  conditions.  Red  Cross 
men  have  clothed  thousands  who  had 
no  shoes  or  stockings  and  were  covered 
with  filthy  rags — one  single  case  of  old 
garments  valued  in  Buffalo,  New  York, 
at  seventy-two  dollars  being  worth  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  dollars  at  local  prices.  The 
Army  Mission  and  the  Red  Cross  are 
daily  sending  truckloads  of  food,  cloth¬ 
ing  and  medical  supplies  into  northern 
Serbia  from  Belgrade.  Red  Cross  sta¬ 
tions  in  towns  too  numerous  even  to  be 
mentioned  are  busy  with  the  work  of 
using  these  supplies  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage,  army  doctors,  army  nurses  and 
former  doughboys  and  motor  transport 
men  furnishing  most  of  the  personnel. 

All  the  surface  work  of  relief  is  in 
operation  temporarily,  little  units  con¬ 
sisting  usually  of  a  physician,  a  relief 
worker  and  two  nurses,  visiting  hundreds 
of  towns  even  up  in  the  mountains.  But 
this  is  all  a  matter  of  the  moment,  pro¬ 
viding  no  definite  programme  of  con¬ 
structive  relief  for  the  future,  making 
no  provision  against  epidemics  which 
might  threaten  the  rest  of  the  world, 
building  up  in  Serbia  no  organized  public 
health  system.  Only  money,  trained 
people,  schools  and  educational  cam¬ 
paigns  can  accomplish  any  lasting  work 
in  this  direction,  so  Cat  when  the  Amer¬ 
icans  withdraw  Serbia  does  not  die,  a 
victim  of  the  great  war. 

In  Poland  the  work  of  assisting  the 
Polish  health  authorities  and  the  govern¬ 
ment,  with  advice,  supplies  and  actual 
personnel  continues,  with  there  also  very 
evident  the  need  for  a  plain,  long-con¬ 
tinued  constructive  programme,  large 
or'  small.  In  Germany  the  repatri¬ 
ating  of  the  Russian  prisoners  proceeds, 
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supplies  are  still  needed,  but  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  fast  vanishing  so  far  as  the  future 
is  concerned.  Germany  presents  no  Red 
Cross  problem.  In  all  this  part  of  the 
world,  indeed,  only  the  Polish  problem 
is  one  likely  to  continue,  as  the  Red 
Cross  units  to  Czecho-Slovakia  and 
Lithuania  report  good  progress,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  Bohemian  republic.  Tem¬ 
porary  Red  Cross  activities  like  the 
Kuban  expedition  to  the  Russians,  which 
has  just  sent  some  fifteen  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  needed  supplies  to  them 
are  matters  of  only  present  interest  also. 
Montenegro  is  included  in  the  Serbian 
problem. 

Poland,  Rumania,  Serbia  and  Siberia, 
these  are  the  countries  where  the  logic 
of  events  is  forcing  the  hand  of  the  Red 
Cross’  future  plans,  while  the  extent  and 
scope  awaits  the  new  mandate  of  the 
American  people. 

Across  the  Pacific  preparations  pro¬ 
ceed  apace  for  the  fight  against  typhus 
to  be  waged  heavily  all  next  winter, 
and  already  contingents  of  doctors  and 
nurses  are  sailing  on  every  ship  to  Vladi¬ 
vostok,  while  the  last  appropriation  for 
Siberian  relief  totals  four  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  and  the  shipments  going 
forward  to  the  hospitals  in  Buchedoo, 
Omsk,  Harbin  and  all  along  the  Siberian 
railway  where  the  Red  Cross  is  in  oper¬ 
ation  show  contents  lists  of  blankets, 
clothing,  rubber  goods,  bathrobes,  drugs, 
hospital  supplies  and  all  the  familiar, 
variegated  list  which  Red  Cross  activ¬ 
ities  require. 

Canteens  and  housing  work  for  the 
refugees  still  continue  all  along  the  line 
to  the  Urals,  although  the  approach  of 
harvest  renders  the  food  outlook  in  the 
new  Russian  republic  more  promising. 
As  the  Kolchak  forces  regain  more  and 
more  of  Russia,  however,  the  Red  Cross 
faces  still  another  problem  which  only 
the  mandate  of  the  American  people  can 
settle.  This  is  the  problem  of  the  future, 
indeed,  where  the  foreign  activities  of 
the  Red  Cross  are  concerned. 

At  home,  there  is  all  the  confusing 
and  disheartening  work  of  reorganiza¬ 
tion,  the  bringing  of  the  Red  Cross 
spirit  to  bear  on  home  problems,  prob¬ 
lems  of  health,  of  home  service  and 
social  democracy,  of  community  work 
and  education.  The  Home  Service  con¬ 
ference  disclosed  the  widespread  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  people  of  this  country  that 
the  spirit  which  is  the  Red  Cross  should 
not  be  allowed  to  die  merely  because  the 
enemy  has  been  beaten  in  one  form  and 
the  object  of  existence  is  no  longer  as 
simple  as  during  the  war.  The  spirit 
with  which  the  motor  corps,  the  camp 
service  and  canteens  continue  to  operate 
show  the  continued  willingness  of  the 
people  to  serve.  Abroad  the  unwearied 
service  of  those  fighting  the  discouraging 
uphiil  fight  in  the  Balkans,  in  Rumania, 
in  Poland  and  in  far-away  Siberia  show 
that  the  war  has  not  stopped  the  Red 
Cross.  It  has  merely  changed  its  direc¬ 
tion. 

In  it  all,  however,  lies  the  deeper  ob¬ 
ligation  of  America  a  ruined  world, 
and  the  peculiarly  sacred  obligation  of 
those  of  the  different  Red  Cross  societies 
of  the  world  to  keep  alive  the  body  best 
fitted  to  promote  the  welfare  works  of 
peace,  the  one  body  trusted  by  all  at 
home,  and  by  everyone  internationally. 


Bubble  Grains 

"DUFFED  Wheat  and  Rice  are 
A  whole  grains  puged  to  eight 
times  normal  size.  They  taste  like 
food  confections — like  nut-meats 
puged  and  toasted.  But  they  are 
scientific  foods  created  by  Prof. 
A.  P.  Anderson. 


Flimsy — Flavory 

nPHEY  are  so  thin,  so  fragile 
that  they  seem  like  fairy 
foods.  Yet  the  very  utmost  in  a 
food  for  children  is  Puged  Wheat 
in  milk.  If  you  want  a  child  to 
love  whole-grain  foods  this  is  the 
way  to  serve  them. 


We  Explode 

The  Wheat,  So  Every  Atom  Feeds 

^T^HESE  wheat  bubbles  are  created  by  internal  steam  explosion  We  cause 
in  each  kernel  more  than  100  million  explosions — one  to  every  food  cell. 

The  purpose  is  to  fit  the  grains  for  easy,  complete  digestion.  And  to  make 
every  element  available  as  food. 

So  Puged  Grains  are  ideal  foods  for  any  hungry  hour.  Not  for  mealtime 
only,  but  between  meals.  Crisp  and  douse  with  melted  butter  and  let  chil¬ 
dren  eat  like  peanuts. 

Mix  in  every  dish  of  fruit.  Serve  in  every  bowl  of  milk.  Scatter  like  nut- 
meats  on  ice  cream.  Serve  in  soups. 

Puffed  Wheat  Puffed  Rice 
Corn  Puffs 

All  Bubble  Grains — Each  15c,  Except  in  Far  West 


The  Quaker  Qals  (ompany 


Sole  Makers 
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JUNIOR  RED  CROSS  WORKERS 
ATTENTION ! 

We  have  a  fine  opportunity  for  you. 

We  are  completing  a  plan  by  which  Junior  members  everywhere  can 
obtain  subscriptions  for  The  Red  Cross  Magazine  on  a  commission  basis. 

This  means  that  you  will  not  only  be  doing  a  splendid  piece  of  work, 
but  that  you  will  be  getting  paid  for  your  time — and  paid  well. 

Write  today  direct  to  this  office  for  full  particulars. 

CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT 

THE  RED  CROSS  MAGAZINE 

124  East  28th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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“GLAD  I  MET  YE” 


By  Ida  M.  Tarbell 


“  ^~>j  EE  WHIZ!  ain’t  it  great?” 

I  I  turned  in  joy  at  the  ap- 

V  J  preciation  in  the  voice,  know¬ 
ing  that  it  came  from 
somebody  who  was  rejoicing  as  much  as 
I  over  the  beauty  of  the  thing  we  were 
both  looking  at — the  exquisite  iron  bal¬ 
conies  which  decorated  a  group  of  old 
Bordeaux  houses.  I  had  never  before 
been  in  the  city.  The  iron  work  came 
to  me  as  one  of  those  gratuitous  gifts  of 
beauty  which  strews  the  path  of  the 
traveler,  but  one  look  at  the  boy  beside 
me  made  me  forget  all  that  interest  in 
him. 

He  was  a  big  six-footer  with  his  rug¬ 
ged  face  softened  by  the  hospital  ex¬ 
perience  he  had  just  been  through;  one 
leg  was  gone;  he  was  convalescing  in 
Bordeaux;  he  was  soon  to  be  shipped 
back  to  America.  This,  he  told  me,  was 
the  first  day  he  had  been  out  by  himself 
“getting  used  to  this  thing”  he  said, 
looking  down  half  humorously,  half  rue¬ 
fully  at  the  crutch  he  carried. 

“I  never  seen  anything  like  that  be¬ 
fore,”  he  said,  nodding  at  the  balconies, 
“I  didn’t  know  they  made  such  things. 
They  didn’t  make  that  with  a  machine, 
did  they?” 

“No,  I  don’t  think  so,”  I  replied. 

“You  see,  I  have  always  worked  in  a 
foundry,  went  in  as  soon  as  the  law  al¬ 
lowed — a  little  before — I  guess.  I  know 


something  about  iron,  but  never  seen 
anything  like  that.  Gee,  it  must  be  fun 
to  do  that!  Do  you  expect  a  feller 
could  learn?  Do  you  expect  that  if  a 
feller  learned  and  did  it  well  anybody 
would  buy  it? 

“If  you  could  learn  to  do  anything 
as  beautiful  as  that,”  I  said,  “I  am  sure 
there  would  be  no  trouble  about  getting 
someone  to  buy  it.” 

“How  would  you  go  about  to  do  it?” 

“Well,”  I  said,  “if  you  are  to  be  long 
in  Bordeaux,  I  would  get  one  of  my 
officers  to  help  me  find  some  illustrated 
book  on  the  iron  work  here.  You  could¬ 
n’t  make  a  better  beginning.” 

“Why,  do  you  expect  they  have  them 
with  pictures  of  all  those  things?” 

“I  am  sure  of  it,”  I  said,  “and  I  am 
sure  that  they  will  tell  you  in  those 
books  who  made  these  very  balconies 
and  when,  and  that  you  will  find  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  way  they  worked.” 

“That  will  be  great,”  he  said,  “but,  I 
am  going  home — how  could  I  study 
there?” 

“I  don't  quite  know,”  I  said,  “but  this 
I  do  know,  that  at  home  there  are  a 
great  many  good  people  who  are  anxious 
to  help  you  boys  who  have  done  so  much 
for  us  and  of  whom  we  are  all  so  proud, 
to  learn  whatever  you  want  to  learn. 
The  Government  is  promising  to  see  you 
through  if  you  are  willing  to  study.  Talk 


to  your  officers  about  it  and  when  you 
get  home,  don’t  be  discouraged  if  you 
do  not  find  right  away  what  you  want. 
There  are  schools  there  where  designing 
is  taught — you  should  get  into  one  of 
them  -to  begin  with.” 

“Yes,  I  know,”  he  said,  “when  I  was 
a  kid  I  went  to  a  school  where  they 
learned  us  to  draw  and  make  things  out 
of  our  head.  That  is  the  way  he  did, 
didn’t  he — out  of  his  head”?  nodding  at 
the  iron.  “My  teacher  said  she  thought 
I  could  do  something  if  I  kept  on,  but 
you  know  when  a  feller  works  at  a  foun¬ 
dry  it  ain’t  so  easy — and  everybody 
laughed  and  said  ‘what’s  the  use?’  But 
now — now  there  ain’t  no  more  foundry 
for  me  and  I  have  got  to  find  something 
else  and  I  am  going  to  try  for  that  kind 
of  thing.  I  tell  you  if  I  could  learn  to 
do  something  like  that  I  would  be  the 
happiest  feller  in  the  world.  It  would 
be  worth  losing  my  leg  to  learn  to  make 
"one  of  them  things.” 

THAT’S  it!”  I  said,  warming  to  this 
enthusiasm,  “that  is  the  way  the 
best  things  are  done.  It  must  be  that  the 
men  who  made  those  beautiful  things 
there  loved  to  do  it,  just  as  you  would 
love  to  do  it.  Stick  to  it,  will  you?” 

“You  bet  I  will!  I  am  going  back 
now  to  tackle  the  captain  about  them 
books.  So  long.  Glad  I  met  ye”. 


THE  RELIGION  OUR  SOLDIERS  BROUGHT  BACK  TO  US 


dealings.  They  wanted  no  oratorical 
‘guff,’  as  they  called  it,  even  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  patriotism.” 

I  asked  Father  Duffy  about  religious 
manifestations,  the  “outward  sign  of 
inward  grace,”  when  the  American  sol¬ 
dier  went  into  battle. 

“Virtually  every  soldier  wants  to 
pray  when  going  into  danger,”  he  said. 
“All  instructed  Protestants,  all  Cath- 
lics,  know  some  prayers  to  say,  and  as 
they  came  up  to  shell  fire  their  religion 
took  form  in  utterance.  As  for  the  un¬ 
instructed  they  had,  of  course,  the  im¬ 
pulse  to  pray  but  no  outlet  for  the  feel¬ 
ing,  and  with  these  the  impulse  soon 
passed  off. 

“My  own  method  with  soldiers  going 
into  action  was  to  take  them  by  com¬ 
panies — a  few  minutes  before  break¬ 
ing  camp  or  along  a  road  just  before  they 
were  ordered  to  break  up  for  shell  fire — 
and  hold  a  silent  prayer  meeting.  I’d 
suggest,  as  briefly  and  simply  as  I  could, 
some  thoughts  about  God,  ask  them  to 
straighten  out  their  affairs  with  Him, 
to  pray  for  stout  hearts,  for  whatever 
they  needed  most.  And  then,  on  the 
edge  of  the  shell  fire,  we’d  all  take  off 
our  helmets  and  pray  silently,  the  Cath¬ 
olic  boys  murmuring  a  prayer  we  call 
the  ‘Act  of  Contrition,’  his  non-Catholic 
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( Continued  from  Page  50) 

buddy  bowing  his  bare  head  to  say  the 
prayer  he  knew’  best.  And  after  the 
silent  prayer — the  last  prayer  for  a  lot  of 
them,  poor  fellows — I  would  pronounce 
a  general  absolution  (to  all  who  wanted 
it) ;  and  they’d  put  on  their  helmets  then 
and  slash  into  the  ructions.” 

As  the  nights  closed  down  on  the 
bloody  fields,  or  when  the  bent  but  un¬ 
broken  crusaders  had  won  their  objec¬ 
tives  and  lay  sprawling  in  the  sunlight 
for  a  bit  of  rest  against  the  coming  of 
another  epic  hour,  then  it  was  that  the 
chaplain  and  his  flock  learned  from  one 
another  who  it  was  whose  place  was 
vacant  in  the  line,  and  something  of  the 
manner  of  his  leaving  Cold  though  the 
rain  fell,  the  heart  of  the  chaplain 
warmed  as  he  learned  from  a  passing 
sergeant  the  manner  of  the  departure  of 
Michael  or  Izzy  or  Alex,  gone  to  their 
deaths  while  their  chaplain,  perhaps, 
knelt  in  prayer  in  a  shell  hole  beside 
Tony  or  Luther.  And  Danny?  Where 
did  Danny  go  out,  sergeant?  Well, 
Father,  do  you  remember  the  brook  at 
the  toe  of  the  hill? — ’twas  there  Danny 
got  it,  a  machine-gun  bullet  in  the  chest. 
“Danny,”  I  says  to  him,  “you’ve  got  it 
bad,  boy.”  (The  gray  was  on  his  face, 
Father.)  “You’ve  not  long  now,  poor 
lad,”  says  I,  “so  say  your  Act  of  Con¬ 


trition.”  “Sergeant,”  says  Dan,  blood 
and  the  words  spouting  from  the  poor 
boy’s  mouth  together,  “thank  you  kind¬ 
ly,”  says  he,  “but  go  on  with  you  and 
lace  into  them.  Waste  no  sorrow  on 
the  likes  of  me,  Sergeant,”  says  he,  “for 
I  went  to  confession  to  Father  Duffy 
this  morning.”  .  .  .  And  sergeant, 

that  tall  lad  named  Elmer?  Him,  too, 
Father— may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on 
his  soul!  ’Twas  in  that  big  wheat  field 
this  noon,  Father,  that  I  came  upon  El¬ 
mer,  and  him  going  West  at  a  gallop. 
“Is  there  maybe  a  prayer  you  know, 
Elmer?”  I  says  to  him,  me  crouching 
low  in  the  wheat  beside  him.  Scared 
he  looked  up.  into  my  face,  for  ’twas 
him  knew  what  I  was  thinking.  “Only 
one  prayer  I  know,  Sergeant.”  he 
whispers,  sort  of  like  he  was  in  some 
kind  of  trouble.  “It’s  the  prayer,”  says 
he,  “about  ‘Now  I  lay  me  down  to — ” 
“And  what  kind  of  a  prayer,”  says  I,  in¬ 
terrupting.  (I  had  to,  Father,  for  he 
was  going  fast,  and  him  a  Protestant, 
or  nothing  at  all,  or  something  like 
that.)  “What  kind  of  a  prayer  is  that, 
Elmer,”  says  I.  “for  a  fine  healthy  man 
that’s  dying?  Say  after  me  the  words  of 
the  Act  of  Contrition.”  Faith,  and  he 
followed  my  words  like  a  child  till  al¬ 
most  the  end.  “  ‘I  firmly  purpose  by 


Thy  holy  grace  never  more  to  offend 
Thee,’  ”  was  the  last  he  could  say, 
Father.  And  I  covered  his  face  with 
his  helmet.  ’Twas  a  good  death, 
Father,  even  though  the  lad  was  not  one 
of  us.  .  .  . 

“Each  in  his  way,  Catholic,  Prot¬ 
estant,  Jew,”  the  chaplain  went  on, 
after  telling  his  brief  tales  of  death  as 
the  sergeant-raconteur  had  told  them, 
“thought  his  own  prayer,  his  religion, 
the  best.  We  asked  his  best  only  and 
of  course;  and  the  heartiness  and  una¬ 
nimity  of  the  response  was  magnificent. 
Out  of  it  all  came  a  general  broaden¬ 
ing.  The  ignorant  Catholic  lad  learned, 
sometimes  for  the  first  time,  that  spirit¬ 
ual  good  flourished  also  in  non-Catholic 
hearts  and  back  from  France  have  come 
other  lads  who  a  few  months  ago  damned 
the  ‘black  Protestant’  but  today  would 
blacken  the  eye  of  even  a  pal  in  defense 
of  their  fond  friend,  their  brother— a 
Protestant  parson!” 

And  the  church-going  folk  who 
stayed  home.  Father — have  they  pro¬ 
gressed  likewise?” 

“They  certainly  have  not,”  cried  the 
chaplain  with  sharp  emphasis.  “Since  I 
came  back  from  France  I  frequently 
have  been  surprised  by  the  evidences  of 
narrow  resentments  that  are  still  strong 
among  civilians  who  so  often,  I’m  told, 
‘got  together’  in  war  work  here  while 
the  soldiers  were  abroad.  The  bigotry 
that  remains  here,  however,  shows  more 
in  the  managers  of  churches  than  in  the 
church  adherents.  Some  civilians  I 
have  met  have  ‘come  on’  because  of  the 
war,  but  not  in  the  striking  way  shown 
in  the  man  who  fought  abroad.  Never¬ 
theless  and  despite  the  broadening  ex¬ 
periences  on  the  other  side,  I  doubt  that 
the  churches  here,  as  they  stand  today, 
will  show  any  marked  differences  be¬ 
cause  the  army  is  home  again.  I  do  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  forms  of  worship  will  be 
modified  if  the  men  go  to  church  in 
greater  numbers;  the  sermons,  I  think, 
will  be  the  kind  men  will  listen  to.  But 
I  do  not  look  for  a  notable  increase  in 
churcli-going  among  the  ex-soldiers ;  the 
biggest  factor  in  church-going  is  training 
in  .  church-going,  religious  training, 
while  young.  No  experience  can  take 
the  place  of  that  in  any  religion. 

‘'From  the  denominational  view¬ 
point  the  war  undoubtedly  caused  a 
marked  broadening  in  the  soldier,  who 
has  now  become  a  civilian  again.  Big¬ 
otry  in  America  first  was  leveled  against 
Catholics,  latterly  against  Jews.  Not 
that  I  think  bigotry  is  always  on  ‘the 
other  side  far  from  it;  if  this  had  orig¬ 
inally  been  a  Catholic  country  the  first 
Protestants  to  come  here  would  have 
had  to  suffer.  The  ‘new  boy’  in  a  small 
town  never  gets  on  well  at  first,  I  mean. 

He  has  to  have  a  few  hard  fights  be¬ 
fore  he  gets  anywhere.  Then  at  school 
the  ‘new  boy’  forms  valuable  com¬ 
panionships  among  enemies  of  the  day 
before,  just  as  in  colleges,  in  factories, 
m  labor  unions,  friendships  are  created 
that  break  down  sectional  sect  preju¬ 
dices.  War  is  the  biggest  shake-up  of  all. 

In  our  army  abroad  neither  Protestant¬ 
ism,  Judaism  nor  Catholicism  figured 
m  social  intercourse.  And  when  it  came 
to  making  a  list  of  the  men  of  my  own 
regiment  who  should  be  cited  for  valor 
(‘coolness’  was  the  word,  never  ‘brav- 
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ery’),  our  sergeants,  all  Irish,  who  made 
the  recommendations  never  even  vaguely 
took  into  consideration  whether  or 
not  a  man  was  a  Jew  or  a  Christian — 
even  an  Englishman!  So-and-so  was  a 
‘good  man,’  that’s  all.  If  he  was  a 
‘damn  good  man’  he  was  perfect.  War, 


WHERE 


SHIGEHUSA  KANDA,  Japanese, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Maui  County,  Hawaii, 
scrubbed  floors,  swept,  opened 
cans  of  foodstuffs,  carried  huge  boxes, 
and  washed  dishes  in  the  American  Red 
Cross  canteen  at  the  Gare  du  Nord  in 
Paris. 

He  gloried  in  the  work,  for  Shigehusa 
Kanda  is  a  Patriot,  spelled  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  “P.”  In  love  of  the  land  in  which  he 
lives  and  its  flag,  there  is  none  who  can 
excel  him.  His  is  a  story  of  patriotism 
as  great  as  that  of  the  French  soldier 
who,  when  told  by  a  surgeon,  “My  boy, 
we  have  had  to  take  your  arm  off,’  re¬ 
sponded,  “You  did  not  take  it;  I  gave  it 
to  my  country.” 

Here  is  Kanda’s  story,  as  told  by  Cap¬ 
tain  George  R.  Carter,  Red  Cross  worker 
in  France,  and  formerly  Governor  of 
Hawaii  and  president  of  the  Hawaiian 
district  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

“Early  in  April,  1918,”  says  Captain 
Carter,  “I  received  a  letter  from  a  Con¬ 
gregational  minister  asking  me  if  a  Jap¬ 
anese  could  enlist  in  the  American  Red 
Cross.  The  Japanese,  the  minister  said, 
was  a  missionary,  the  founder  of  a  home 
school  for  Japanese  girls,  and  a  great 
worker  among  the  Japanese  residents  of 
the  Islands  and  the  Japanese  born  in 
Hawaii. 

“I  answered  that,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  no  Japanese  or  citizen  of  any 
foreign  country  could  be  accepted  as  a 
worker  in  the  American  Red  Cross. 

“Two  weeks  later  I  received  a  per¬ 
sonal  visit  from  the  Japanese  in  ques¬ 
tion,  Shigehusa  Kanda. 

“  ‘I  have  come,’  he  told  me,  ‘to  ask 
you  in  person  if  I  cannot  enlist  in  the 
Red  Cross.’ 

“I  told  him  the  same  thing  I  had 
written  in  answer  to  the  minister’s 
letter. 

“  ‘But  you  do  not  understand,  or  you 
would  not  say  that,’  he  said.  ‘I  have 
lived  for  fourteen  years  under  the  Amer¬ 
ican  flag,  and  I  have  enjoyed  wonderful 
opportunities  and  advantages  not  pos¬ 
sible  under  any  other  flag  on  earth.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  right  for  any  one  to 
have  such  advantages  without,  wThen 
need  rises,  making  some  payment  in  re¬ 
turn.  So  now  I  want  to  offer  my  life  to 
the  United  States.’ 

“He  said  it  simply,  and  I  didn’t  need 
to  hear  what  followed  to  know  that  he 
meant  it. 

“  T  have  sold  my  property,’  Kanda 
continued.  ‘I  have-endowed  my  family, 
have  made  my  will  and,  as  is  the  custom 
with  Japanese  men  when  about  to  go 
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you  see,  kills  all  lesser  hatreds,  by  sup¬ 
plying  a  big  common  impulse — or  a  big 
common  hatred,  if  you  like.” 

Would  the  good  that  had  been  done, 
individually  and  collectively,  be  last¬ 
ing?  The  chaplain  smiled  a  bit  when  I 
asked  the  question.  Men  were  prone, 


THERE’S  A 


By  Robert  C.  MehafFey 

into  danger,  I  have  had  my  funeral. 
Again  I  ask  the  privilege  of  offering  my 
life  to  the  country  I  love. 

“  ‘I  am  not  an  American  citizen,  but 
my  four  children  were  bom  in  Hawaii, 
and  so  they  are  citizens.  I  want  also 
to  show  to  them  the  love  I  bear  this 
country  so  that  they  may  have  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  follow.  Arid  I  hope  that  my 
action  may  be  an  example  to  other  Jap¬ 
anese  living  in  Hawaii.’ 

“I  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  man’s 
sincerity,  and  told  him  so.  But  I  had  to 
tell  him  that  I  could  do  nothing  for  him. 

“  ‘Then,’  he  said,  ‘I  shall  go  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  see  if  I  cannot  enlist  there.’ 

;‘T  TOLD  him  that  the  expense  of  the 
A  trip  would  be  heavy,  and  that  he 
would  have  only  the  expense  for  his 
pains — that  his  answer  there  would  be 
the  same  I  had  given  him. 

“  ‘Then  I  shall  go  to  France  and  try 
there,’  he  answered  very  quietly. 

Kanda  himself  told  the  rest  of  the 
story  in  his  careful,  well-enunciated  Eng¬ 
lish,  after  apologizing  for  his  inability,  to 
speak  the  language  perfectly.  A  high 
degree  of  intelligence  is  clearly  stamped 
on  his  forehead  and  in  his  brilliant  eyes. 
He  dresses  with  the  most  exact  neatness, 
and  is  the  perfect  type  of  the  educated 
Japanese  gentleman. 

“When  I  made  my  application  to  join 
the  Red  Cross  at  Washington  Head¬ 
quarters,”  he  said,  speaking  slowly  and 
carefully,  “I  was  told  to  go  to  New 
York;  that  I  would  be  advised  there 
what  I  could  do  and,  if  accepted,  would 
sail  from  there. 

“A  few  days  after  I  reached  New 
York  I  received  a  letter  saying  my  ap¬ 
plication,  because  it  was  the  first  from 
a  Japanese,  had  been  turned  over  to 
the  State  Department  for  a  ruling,  and 
that  I  would  receive  another  letter  soon. 
I  do  not  know  if  my  application  was  re¬ 
fused,  but  I  waited  for  a  month  and  did 
not  get  the  letter. 

“I  did  not  want  to  spend  all  of  my 
money  waiting,  so  I  went  to  the  British 
consul  and  asked  for  a  passport  to  Eng¬ 
land.  He  refused  my  petition  six  times. 
The  seventh  time  he  took  me  to  the 
British  military  consul,  and  I  told  him 
my  object.  Then  they  gave  me  a  pass¬ 
port. 

“I  landed  in  Glasgow.  From  there  I 
went  to  London,  and  asked  the  French 
consul  there  for  permission  to  go 
to  Paris,  to  try  to  enlist  in  the  American 
Red  Cross.  He  refused.  Seven  more 
times  I  went  to  see  him  to  beg  him  to 
let  me  go  to  France.  Each  time  he 


he  said,  to  ask  that  question  oftener  than 
any  other  inquiry  into  the  phase  cf 
life.  And  he  answered  that  the  flower 
of  young  American  manhood  had  been 
made  better  men  in  the  great  adventure, 
“and  permanently.”  They  had  stepped 
at  least  one  place  forward. 


WILL- 


said,  ‘no.’  Then  I  found  there  was  an 
American  Red  Cross  headquarters  in 
London.  I  went  to  Major  Foster  H. 
Rockwell  there  and  asked  him  to  help 
me.  He  gave  me  a  letter,  over  his  sig¬ 
nature,  to  the  French  consul,  explaining 
my  purpose  in  trying  to  get  to  France. 
Again  the  consul  refused  me,  saying  I 
had  to  be  a  member  of  the  Red  Cross 
before  I  could  enter  France. 

“I  felt,  then,  that  I  might  never  do 
what  I  wished.  But  I  had  come  so  far, 
and  had  tried  so  hard,  that  I  was  de¬ 
termined  not  to  give  up.  I  returned  to 
Major  Rockwell  and  told  him  what  the 
consul  had  said.  He  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Gibson  in  Paris,  and  four  days  later 
I  got  a  letter  saying  that  I  had  been  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  Red  Cross  worker. 

“I  paid  my  way  to  Southampton  and 
to  Havre,  and  there  the  Red  Cross  gave 
me  a  ticket  to  Paris.  I  was  given  work 
at  the  Canteen  in  the  Gare  du  Nord. 
That  was  the  happiest  moment  in  my 
life  up  to  then,  for  it  meant  that  all 
my  trip  had  not  gone  for  nothing.” 

“And  how  long  did  it  take  you  to  get 
to  Paris  as  a  member  of  the  Red  Cross,’ 
he  was  asked. 

“Only  three  months,”  was  the  answer 
“I  left  Hawaii  on  May  13,  and  landec 
in  France  about  the  same  day  ir 
August.” 

“T  was  very,  very  happy,  for  I  was  do 

A  ing  what  I  could.” 

Then  Kanda  told  that  he  was  soon  tc 
have  a  moment  that  would  make  hin 
happier  even  than  he  has  ever  been  be 
fore. 

“I  have  been  promised  an  Americar 
uniform,  and  will  not  have  to  worl 
longer  in  civilian  clothes,”  he  said  witl 
a  happy  little  chuckle.  “When  I  get  i 
I  shall  be  proud  as  nobody  ever  wa 
proud  before.” 

“When  your  work  is  finished  here 
what  do  you  intend  to  do?”  I  asked  him 

“I  will  go  back  to  HawTaii  and  devot 
the  rest  of  my  life  to  the  real  Ameri 
canization  of  Japanese  residents  ther 
and  of  Japanese  bom  in  Hawaii,”  he  an 
swered. 

“I  came  to  Hawaii  from  Japan  as 
missionary  twenty-five  years  ago,  am 
have  done  some  work  like  that,  foundin 
a  home  school  for  Japanese  girls  am 
working  with  the  Japanese.  There  ar 
100,000  Japanese  among  the  250,00 
population  of  Hawaii,  and  their  number 
are  increasing  each  year  by  about  fou 
thousand.  They  need  Americanizatior 
and  my  life  shall  be  given  entirely  t 
that  w’ork.” 


|>RIN 

the  national 


joy  smoke 


SAY,  what  a  trick  you’ll  turn  for  your  tongue 
and  taste  and  temper  when  you  finally  get  down 
to  bed-rock  smokes  and  let  some  of  that  topjoy 
Prince  Albert  float  into  your  system!  Just  will 
put  the  quiz  into  your  thinktank  as  to  how  much 
pipe  or  cigarette-rolling  fun  you’ve  gone  shy  on — 
and,  you’ll  work  in  a  lot  of  double  headers  for 
quite  a  spell  to  get  all-square! 

What’s  the  idea  kidding  yourself  when  you  know 
what  P.  A,  will  do  for  your  smokespot;  when  you 
know  what  it  is  doing  for  men  all  over  the  civilized 
world !  You  can’t  hit  a  happier  job  than  to  stock  a 
suppiy  of  Prince  Albert,  jam  that  joy’us  jimmy 
pipe  chuck-full  and  blaze  away!  Why, 
it’s  like  falling  into  feathers  when 
you’ve  been  batting- lt-out-on-a-board! 


Prince  Albert  just  can’t  help  doing 
you  a  clever  turn  because  it  won’t  bite 


Copyright  1919 
by  R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Co, 


your  tongue  at  any  stage!  Bite  and  parch  are  cut 
out  by  our  patented  process.  Want  you  to  know 
right  here,  and  now,  that  Prince  Albert  will  be  as 
gentle  with  your  tongue  as  a  toy  purr-kitty  is  with  a 
stuffed  mouse !  You  can  rip  champeen-smo^espeed- 
records  right  up  the  back  with  P.  A.  for  packing ! 

You  don’t  need  a  percentage  table  to  figure  out 
what  Prince  Albert’s  quality  and  flavor  and  fra¬ 
grance  will  do  for  your  happiness  every  time  the 
clock  ticks!  You’ll  get  the  answer  quick!  And, 
now  it’s  your  draw!  Prince  Albert  is  sold  in 
toppy  red  bags,  tidy  red  tins,  handsome  pound  and 
half  pound  tin  humidors,  and,  in  that  classy,  prac¬ 
tical  pound  crystal  glass  humidor  with 
sponge-moistener  top  that  keeps  the 
tobacco  in  such  perfect  condition! 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


/ 
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As  It  Sweeps 


As  It  Cleans 


It  Beats 

Beneath  the  surface  there  soon  collects  in 
carpetings  a  layer  of  heavy  sandy  dirt.  It 
causes  rugs  to  wear;  germs  breed  in  it.  The 
labor  of  outdoor  beating  once  excused  its 
presence — but  no  longer.  A  few  leisurely 
strokes  of  The  Hoover  Electric  Suction 
Sweeper  now  beat  it  out  indoors.  The  car¬ 
peting  is  raised  and  fluttered  like  a  leaf  in  a 
gale;  the  dirt  is  loosened  and  shaken  forth 
to  be  carried  dustlessly  away.  Only  The 
Hoover  beats  .  .  . 

As  It  Sweeps 

For  only  The  Hoover  has  a  Beating-Sweeping 
Biush.  Spun  at  electric  fan  speed,  its  twenty- 
four  large  soft  bristle  tufts  sweep  resistlessly. 
Even  the  stubbornest-clinging  lint,  hairs, 
threads  and  ravelings  must  yield.  Trodden- 
down  nap  is  at  the  same  time  brushed  straight; 
its  new  appearance  is  restored.  Thus  The 
Hoover  beats  ...  as  it  sweeps 

As  It  Cleans 

Surface  litter  is  continually  being  withdrawn 
by  suction,  completing  the  renovation.  Lus¬ 
trous  in  freshened  colorings,  your  carpetings 
are  as  immaculately  clean  within  as  they 
appear  without.  Have  a  Hoover  to  quicken 
your  cleaning  and  to  make  it  thorough.  Have 
a  Hoover  to  lengthen  the  life  of  your  car¬ 
petings — as  the  oldest,  largest,  most  success¬ 
ful  electric  cleaner  makers  guarantee.  Insist 
upon  a  Hoover  because  only  The  Hoover 
beats . as  it  sweeps  as  it  cleans. 

“How  to  Judge  an  Electric  Cleaner”  is  a  booklet  well  worth  a  postal  request 
to  The  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Co.,  North  Canton,  0.,  or  Hamilton,  Ont., 
Canada,  if  you  do  not  know  a  Hoover  dealer. 
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Service  that  is  cheap  because 
everybody  gets  it 


At  nearly  every  turn  we  depend  on  some  one 
to  furnish  us  with  a  necessity. 

Take  electricity,  for  instance:  It  is  a  low- 
priced  service  because  many  homes  co-operate 
in  buying  from  a  big  plant. 

Water  is  pumped  into  your  house  so  cheaply 
by  a  waterworks  supplying  thousands  of 
people  that  you  could  not  afford  to  build  your 
own  system. 

We  see  bakeries  selling  bread  cheaper  than 
the  housewife  can  make  it  because  they  turn 
out  so  many  loaves. 

Ice  is  put  into  the  refrigerator  cheaper  than 
we  can  freeze  it  ourselves. 

Quantity  production  always  costs  the  least. 


When  a  big  firm  like  Swift  &  Company 
supplies  you  with  meat  it  cares  also  for  th( 
by-products  and  thus  reduces  the  difference 
between  live  and  dressed  costs — a  benefit  tc 
all  concerned. 

If  Swift  &  Company’s  profit  of  a  fraction  of  i 
cent  per  pound  were  eliminated  entirely  frorr 
the  meat  delivered  at  your  door,  it  woulc 
make  practically  no  difference  in  the  price 

Do  you  believe  that  government  interferenc< 
with  the  complicated  and  efficient  machines 
of  the  packing  industry  can  be  of  any  benefit; 
Experience  with  government  regulation  o: 
railroads  and  telephone  and  telegraph  mighi 
suggest  an  answer. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Founded  1868 

A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  30,000  shareholders 


— — - - - - - - - — 
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The 

Flavor 

Lasts 


Next  time  you  buy  a  package 
of  WRIGLEY5  take 
note  the  way 
if  s  wrapped. 


AIR  TIGHT  and  IMPURITV  PROOF 

If s  not  enough  to  make 
WRIG  LEY’S  good -it 
must  be  kept  good. 

Hence  the  sealed  package. 
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YOUR  MAGAZINE;  MY  MAGAZINE;  OUR  MAGAZINE 


YOU,  as  one  of  its  owners,  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  The  Red  Cross  Magazine  is  now 
fully  entered  upon  a  new  and  broader  field  of  use¬ 
fulness. 

Your  magazine  has  learned  the  great  lesson  of  the 
war,  and  henceforth  it  will  aim  to  be  the  great  get- 
together  magazine  of  America;  the  common  meeting 
ground  for  the  American  people;  the  real  community 
service  magazine  for  all  of  us. 

Your  magazine?  Yes,  truly,  your  magazine,  my 
magazine,  our  magazine.  We  are  all  shareholders  in 
it — it  literally  belongs  to  the  American  people,  for 
it  is  published  by  the  American  Red  Cross,  which 
draws  its  charter  from  the  American  people. 

In  enlarged  size,  text  and  illustrations,  the  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  issues  are  forerunners  of  still 


better  things  to  come.  If  your  subscription  expires 
with  this  issue,  you  will  surely  want  to  continue  in 
the  big  family  of  The  Red  Cross  Magazine,  and 
send  in  your  renewal  at  once. 

By  authority  of  National  Headquarters  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  subscriptions  to  the  magazine 
are  now  made  direct  to  the  magazine  and  without 
reference  to  membership  in  the  American  Red  Cross. 
So,  in  renewing  your  subscription,  simply  send  your 
name  and  address,  together  with  One  Dollar,  to 
The  Red  Cross  Magazine,  124  East  28th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

This  price  of  One  Dollar  remains  good  only  until 
October  31st.  Constantly  increasing  costs  will  com¬ 
pel  us  to  increase  the  yearly  subscription  to  $1.50 
after  that  date. 
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“Is  dish-washing  hard? 

— not  in  our  house!” 


"VXTHEN  closed,  you  use  the  Western 
^  *  Electric  Dish-washing  Machine  as 
a  kitchen  table.  Into  it,  when  open,  you 
put  your  finest  china,  glassware  and  sil¬ 
ver — all  safely  arranged  in  wire  racks. 

Put  in  hot  water  with  soap  or  cleans¬ 
ing  powder,  turn  on  the  electricity,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  dishes  will  be  thor¬ 
oughly  clean.  Repeat  the  operation  with 
scalding  hot  water  and  the  dishes  will 
quickly  dry  themselves. 


This  practical  dish-washer  will  last  many 
years— every  day  proving  that  electricity 
makes  easy  even  the  hardest  and  most 
disagreeable  of  household  tasks.  Five 
cents  worth  of  electricity  will  wash  the 
average  family’s  dishes  for  a  week.  It 
is  wonderful — that’s  why  you  will  want 
to  see  it  demonstrated. 

The  world’s  largest  distributor  of  elec¬ 
trical  household  helps  guarantees  this 
practical  labor  saver.  Be  sure  to  see  it 
demonstrated. 


Western  Electric 

Dish -Washing  Machine 

Write  for  Booklet  No.  33-R.  C  and  we  will  tell  you 
where  you  can  see  this  dish-washer  demonstrated. 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  Inc. 

New  York  Chicago 

Kansas  City  San  Francisco 

Other  Distributing  Houses  in  Principal  Cities 


/ 


/  WESTERN 
ELECTRIC 
CO.,  Inc. 

Gentlemen: 

/  Please  send  me 

Booklet  No.  33-R.  C 
describing  the  new 
Western  Electric  Dish¬ 
washing  Machine. 


NAME 
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"V^OU  know  how 
much  toasting  im¬ 
proves  Bread.  Makes 
it  taste  good.  Of 
course — more  flavor. 

Same  with  tobacco 
-especially  Kentucky 
Burley. 

Buy  yourself  a  pack¬ 
age  of  Lucky  Strike 
cigarettes.  Notice  the 
toasted  flavor.  Great! 
Nothing  like  it.  The 
real  Burley  cigarette. 
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I  "l  Was  aSl0Unded  at  my  new  p0Wer  0Ver  men  and  Pe°Ple  out  of  their  way  to  do  things  for  ne-they  seemed  EAGER  TO  PLEASE  ME" 

The  Secret  of  Making 
People  Like  c\on 

^  “‘1?  £X*S  wonders  «-*  *“**•”  •*»*  *W. 

now  ne  does  it  a  simple  method  which  anyone  can  use  instantly 

A  ,wer?  pondering  which  ^ne^f  'us^would  fn^nd5  write"  m^'atfd  ^’nhnne  ■  J*ley  te'0UJd  comf  Slf  And  what .  offends  one  pleases  another.  Well. 

£  be  the  lucky  man.  Drake  pSi™  a",  ‘  p  Kme  in  *0  th.e  firm  and  then  a  your  cue.  You  can  make  an  instant  hit  with 

here  was  an  important  iob  to  he  filled _ i.  6  k  -e  S  1  ,th,e.  skles-,  They  insisted  on  Lyou  sa3Lthe  things  they  want  you  to  say. 

Aistant-to-the-President  ArrnrrHn ti.  as  doiI}8  business  with  him,  and  gave  him  orders  of  fwiZin/16  TayI-tt,hey  want  you  t0  act-  Do  this  anti 
t •  I  run  nf  chiun'o  •  *;  According  to  the  gen-  a  size  that  made  you  dizzy  to  look  at  AnH  {Sey  V,  n®t.  only  hke  you,  and  believe  in  you.  but  will 

l- >lJUnn  Sa  3  the  thls  one  wouId  offers  of  positions ’—why  Peters  had  nlmAct^l  literally  take  the  shirt  off  their  back  to  PLEASE  YOU. 

cdy  pay  from  $7,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  many  fancv-fieure'  nndtLf  Iffer.d,  T?  ‘  as  „You  n?n.. do  11  easiIy  by  knowing  certain  simple 

he  mam  requisite,  as  we  understood  it  was  a  diotinrTMJk?  positions  offered  to  him  as  olgna.  Written  on  every  man,  woman  and  child  are 

s  king  personality  and  the  ability  to  meet  even  dlctlonary  bas  words.  ?‘gn?’tas  clearly  and,.a?.  distinctly  as  though  they  were 

m°re  yj;  to-look-at  Chap  like  iSU'S  SV «£  «»“  d“ >™ 

-  aei>  hlt  ?rlth  «veryone— especially  with  .  In  knowing  these  simple  signs  is  the  whole  secret 

V  OU  know  just  what  hapDens  when  ne,„s  nf  ‘^Huential  men.  He  seemed  to  have  an  uncanny  ? ^  gjLttlnS,  'Jha.t  you  lyant  out  of  life— of  making 
'  this  sort  gets  around  an  nffi  "  mu  k  ‘  influence  over  people.  The  masterly  Peters  of  Ui,.,?  business  and  social  advancement.  Every 

•  k  -r  around  an  office.  The  boys  today  was  an  altogether  different  man  from  ek.  freat  lea5?r  uses  this  method.  That  is  why  he  IS  a 

T>v  haVrhf  Ckln.g  thf.  man  among  themselves.  commonplace  Peters  I  had  first  met  vear^a^f  a  aiMderZnntkLy0urself  ?nd  you  win  quickly  become 

WFthte°  ^  othCe0rUboys.  ^  mate  *  °U*’  n°r  C°U‘d  the  ^  ^  ^ 

n. ‘of  i^h’B3"^  p^s'olian^T'fdt 'fh  zR  VZ  “^Peterslhow  he^d  it.  'f'hll/'lxpec'ted  h"m  Pe^ers  toId  me  a‘  luncheon  that  dav  was 

t  e  oil  hinf  in  lot,  „f  lyl„!  fel!  '^T  1  had  the  to  evade.  But  he  didn’t.  He  le  me  in  on  t“  *»  ‘'iR- .  Get  Dr.  Blackford’s  .  ■'Beading'  Ch/raS 

the  firm  knewV/ too  ^  A"d  1  W3S  SUr£  S’  sa'dhe  wasn’t  afraid  to  do  it  as  th  1:1  to  do  all  ?hf  lemadlabl'e'1  thTngs  T've  told^you  WouT^ 

lever  shall  I  forget  my  thrill  of  pleasure  wL  p!,P  r00m  *}  the  toP-  .  nYou  !e  heard  <*  °r.  Blackford.  She  is  a  Master 

*  n  the  president’s  secretary  came  intA  mv  anti  ^eters  to^  me  acted  on  my  mind  in  ex-  ? hirnnter  *unaiy ^  Many  concerns  will  not  employ 

>  :e  with  a  cheery  smile  looked  at  ml  If/  ?ctJy,th.e  same  way  as  when  you  stand  on  a  hill  hir^'  firSt  getting  Dr.  Blackford  to  pass  on 

■y,  handed,  ^bill^^d^d,  ^  the  If  dlTa^c"  bl"LoUtsar  at  obiHS  “a $SST  cXU* 

zier,  here  is  the  news  about  the  new  Assist-  emildn’f-  u.jt  *  ^°jS,  °(  things  which  I  Scott  Paper  Company  and  many  others  pay  her  lanre 

.  to-the-President.”  There  seemed  to  be  a  new  mind with  rtarriW*  rf«dentIy  leaped  int°  my  f°r  !?Tlc!  0,1  dealil'» SliumannaS 

■-  of  added  respect  in  her  attitude  toward  ™na  Wlth  9jar^lln&  clearness.  A  new  sense  of  gre.at  was  the  demand  for  her  services  that  she 

nUadstThaP|rceoCme0intoS  ^  Ieft,  myKTdesk>  '  *>  pd‘  i^nto  action®  A"d  1  feIt  the  Urge  ^ 

1  sun  shine  so  brightly  as7  oTZatmorning^  suit’ hacTsfddeTlf'btc  S^' f rfmarkRabI?  re'  wm^ive 

vdow.  seeing  not  the  hurryfnl  thromrs  W  a  7  a  pa5slI^g  nrod  of  acquaintance  suddenly  fnwr2  PnSSS?*1*1®®  iave  Ahe  Publishers  m  Dr.  Black- 

;:;p^zr,sri£-HS!n  SH ^SKtlSfSS’JSS 

<1  the  bulletin.  It  said,  “Effective  January  wav  £>  do  ?hfnJUf^  y  went  out  of  their  Plete  course  will  go  to  you  instantly,  on  approval,  all 

•  Ir.  Henry  J.  Peters,  of  our  Cleveland  office7  tnimdld  d?  thmSs  me.  At  first  I  was  as-  &arses  prepaid.  Look  it  over  thoroughly.  See  if  it 

r  assume  the  duties  of  Assistant-to-the  Pre«d’  S  at  my  new  power  over  men  and  women.  py!,st  tup  F,lalms  made  for  it.  If  you  do  not 

l-l  at  the  home  office.”  the-Presi-  I  could  not  only  get  them  to  do  what  I  wanted  closed  And  if  vmf/eeZ"  ilt’  „and  transaction  is 

them  to  do.  but  thev  artnallv  a  L’.„e a;.  Ana  it  you  decide  to  keep  it — as  you  surelv 

[E®!  ^  P!tt  COu!J”\he  3”  ^  ^d  a  grZ  B18 ^  y^’rEsSS* 

L  branrh'nffieehy’ith  fellow  Peters  was  only  a  anee  against  the  firm.  He  held  off  payment  of  Xou  te  ev(-Tything  to  gain— nothing  to  lose.  So ^  mail 

was  only&et  four’  mihe^hS  ‘or^  S^JeSfto^e^i^"'  ffe  Tt  Z^tie  l^°UD°a  ^  ^  ^  “ 

chke  hir^lZfdeT/ifif^minut^  he^wL  ' ‘HZ'1  _ F.R“  EXAMINATION  COUPON 

’muTr3  r'fin8t  3"d  Mll^St.^^  f  ,  ’  T  ~  *™ 

,  duties ‘h  An  the 3hne  3nd  Peters  assumed  his  to  continue  giving  us  all  hfs  business.  InaepenaCIlt  CorDOratlOIl 

i  Naturailv  JhfJ0ys  w<ire  openIy  hostile  to  .  I  could  tell  you  dozens  of  similar  instances  P„HP  U  c  t  Y'/1FWlaUUU 

i  ’t  exact! v  LIoff  7ery  keen‘y  about  il.  a"d  but,  they  aI>  te"  ‘be  same  story— the  ability  to  Pub*ishers  of  The  Independent  Weekly 

-'m’ffie.’&ts&r  ”  **ke  ,h”s'  ns  .rbSfj1", j?;  sfat,*-  >-  s™-  D*p'-  119  w- 4o,h  s”-'  y”'-- 

Jtou'openoppcisition  didn’t  seem  t°  bother  to .do  I  don’t  take  anv  personal  credit^™  sevenZss’S^  entkle  t^r  Dk  Blackfofd'a  Course  of 

■  n  in  Lu1  r,ght  °n  with  his  work  and  what  I’ve  done.  All  the  credit  I  give  to  the  Iwilledher  t^eae'n?-eC1;aracter  at,  Sight." 

■  ite  my  feelinI°ag'ainst0hhr,  ITnotlced  that-  k?ettb°1  tPeterS  to1d  fm.e  about-  We’ve  both  told  days.  “fter  its  receipt,  or  send  you  $5  ffiUfun‘ payment 

•inina  trt  o5  -g  against  him,  I  was  secret  y  fo  lots  of  our  friends,  and  it  has  enabled  of  the  course.  u  i’avraent 

i  o"her  bovs  too  h‘h  He  .^S  winlnifnK  “yer  the"V?  do  ]ust  as  remarkable  things  as  Petlrs 
Buried  „!?  r„  k  It  wasn’t  long  before  we  a"d  I  have  done.  5  eters  Name 

e  rs  ed  our  little  hatchets  and  palled  up  with  .  .  . 

ie  funny  thing  about  it  was  the  big  hit  he  B  all  ythes7anremarkkanb°ll  Things?0*  n^s  ^impfy  Zfs®  Addres*  . 

>-  with  the  people  we  did  business  with.  I  one  Ukes ^nTthe^dfs’ltk's116  think  alike-  Wllat 
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Happy  Music 


vrom 


Footlight  Land 


Columbia 

Grafonola 

Let  us  entertain  you !  Bid  us  come,  instantly,  magi¬ 
cally,  from  gay  Broadway  revue,  sparkling  musical  show, 
vaudeville  spotlight,  to  your  cosy,  lamplit  hearthside. 

Let  us  sing  for  you,  play  for  you,  tell  our  merriest  jests 
to  you.  Call  for  us  and  we  respond  at  your  bidding, 
like  genii  of  old,  to  tell  you  our  newest  quips,  sing  you 
the  latest  popular  songs,  bring  you  all  the  mirth  and 
melody  of  footlight  land. 


New  songs  become  popular  songs  as  soon  as  we 
sing  them  —  and  as  soon  as  we’ve  sung  them  we 
give  them  to  you  on  Columbia  Records.  Ever  yours 
to  command  for  fun  and  music  are  A1  Jolson,  Harry 
Fox,  Nora  Bayes,  Van  and  Schenck,  Bert  Williams, 
and  many  others  whose  fame  is  nation-wide. 


Columbia  Grafonolas  —  Standard  Models  up  to  $300 
Period  Designs  up  10  $2100 

To  make  a  good  record  great,  play  it  on  the  Columbia  Grafonola 

Columbia  Graphophone  Company,  New  York 

London  Factory:  102  Clerkenwell  Road,  E.  C. 
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Factories  at  Ivorydale,  O.;  Port  Ivory,  N.  Y.;  Kansas  City,  Kans.;  Hamilton,  Canada 


IVORY  SOAP. . . 


. . .  99iro$  PURE 


It  is  white,  as  a  skin  soap  should  be.  It  is  unscented,  but  is 
faintly  fragrant  with  the  pleasing  natural  odor  of  its  high-grade 
ingredients.  It  is  pure — contains  only  the  choicest  materials, 
which  are  cleansed  and  refined  until  free  from  all  foreign  matter. 
It  is  mild — so  free  from  uncombined  alkali  that  it  feels  grateful 
even  to  the  skin  of  a  baby.  It  makes  a  thick  soft  lather  of 
myriads  of  lively  bubbles — a  lather  that  can  be  rubbed  in  thor¬ 
oughly  without  drying  on  the  skin.  It  rinses  so  easily  and 
completely  that  it  never  leaves  a  trace  of  soapy  stickiness  or  un¬ 
sightly  gloss.  It  floats. 


Can  you  think  of  anything  else  you  would  want  in  your  soap: 
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THE  CRY  OF  THE 
SCHOOL  CHILDREN 


When  this  magazine  is  in  your  hands,  schools 
will  be  opening  all  over  the  United  States,  and 
millions  of  children  trooping  to  their  doors. 
The  lines  that  follow  were  written  by  a  great 
schoolmaster,  whose  fresh  and  inspiring  article 
on  “The  School  that  Everybody  Wants”  begins 
on  another  page.  We  have  taken  from  the 
article  this  dramatized  demand  of  the  children 
of  America  for  something  more  vital  in  educa¬ 
tion  as  the  beginning  of  the  practice  of  life. 


E  are  tired  of  a  word  education.  We  want 
something  real.  We  are  tired  of  an  education 
where  the  teacher  does  the  whole  job,  the 
thinking,  the  talking,  the  answering,  the  rat¬ 
ing.  We  arc  tired  of  an  education  that  makes 
us  dependent.  We  have  paid  sufficient  at¬ 
tention  to  dead  things.  We  want  to  work  with  living  forces. 

It  is  not  enough  to  have  the  picture  of  a  flower;  we  want 
the  real  flower.  To  grow  it,  to  care  for  it,  to  pick  it,  to  give 
it  to  a  friend. 

It  is  not  enough  to  have  a  stuffed  rabbit.  We  want  a 
real  one.  We  want  to  feed  him,  to  feel  his  soft  fur,  to  play 
with  him. 

It  is  not  enough  that  you  tell  us  to  “walk  uprightly.” 
Let  us  walk  uprightly  and  then  we  shall  know  how  it  feels  to 
be  and  to  play  the  part  of  men.  We  shall  feel  it  with  our 
whole  bodies  and  sense  it  with  our  souls. 

We  are  impatient  with  old,  useless,  dead  words.  Teach 
us  the  new  things,  the  new  inventions,  the  new  ways  of  help¬ 
ing,  the  new  and  accurate  ways  of  computing,  the  new  forces 
that  men  are  harnessing.  For  we  must  sound  the  depths 
of  the  seas  and  the  limits  of  the  ether.  We  are  the  New 
America. 

Hurry!  Each  day  counts !  We  will  do  as  you  say.  We 
will  do  as  you  do,  only  we  would  do  it  better.  We  must  be 
new  men,  better  men,  so  that  we  may  be  true  to  you  and  true 
to  the  best  that  went  before  you.  Otherwise  your  religion, 
your  ethics,  your  philosophy,  your  money,  your  work  are  all 
for  nothing. 

Cannot  you  see,  we  are  Progress.  We  are  the  Nation. 
We  are  ceaseless,  triumphant  Energy.  Come  give  us  your 
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“As  he  flung  down  from  his  lathered  horse  she  confronted 
him  with  a  full  pail  and  a  victorious  laugh.  Tim  was  tall 
and  bronzed  and  rangy,  with  the  clean-minded  appearance 
of  one  who  spends  his  life  tussling  with  elemental  things” 


“OUR’N,  ALL  OUR’N” 


Is  there,  anything  deeper  in  the  human  heart  than  soihhunger  and  home  hunger ? 


By  Anne  Shannon  Monroe 


A  VIS  was  milking  the  new,  little 

/\  black  cow;  but  every,  time  her 

/  %  strong,  firm  hand  sent  a  white 
stream  zipping  into  the  shiny 
tin  pail  the  cow  changed  location;  the 
calf  was  simultaneously  taking  his  din¬ 
ner  on  the  other  side,  and  that  was  a 
nuisance;  she  had  to  bat  him  away 
every  few  minutes. 

“You  little  conceited  devil,  think 
your  milk’s  worth  trailing  you  all  over 
a  forty-acre  corral  for?”  Avis  expostu¬ 
lated  at  last  with  good-natured  heat, 
standing  off  and  whacking  her  on  the 
hip.  “Now  go!” 

Avis  herself  made  a  splendid  picture 
as  she  stood  a  moment,  bare  headed, 
strong  and  young  and  vital  among  her 
cows,  under  a  turquoise  sky  with  one 
bright  star  shining  down.  Only  a  mo¬ 
ment  she  stood  there,  then  turned  to 
the  six  other  cows,  all  old  ones;  she 
knew  each  by  name  and  nature,  and  as 
she  milked  she  visited  among  them, 
talking  to  them,  soothing  them,  caress¬ 
ing  them,  now  and  then  humming  low; 
to  Avis  each  one  had  a  personality,  a 
disposition  of  her  own,  and  was  no 
more  just  cow  than  she  was  just 
woman.  As  she  started  in  on  the  last 
one  she  heard  galloping  and  lifted  her 
head;  it  was  Tim,  her  husband,  to 
whom  she  had  been  married  for  two 
years  now;  her  pulses  leaped  as  she 
saw  how  fast  he  was  riding;  he  wanted 
to  get  there  in  time  to  help  with  the 
milking,  but  she’d  beat  him  to  it;  she 
hurried  her  work. 

As  he  flung  down  from  his  lathered 
horse  she  confronted  him  with  a  full 
pail  and  a  victorious  laugh.  Tim  was 
tall  and  bronzed  and  rangy,  with  the 
dean-minded  appearance  of  one  who 
spends  his  life  tussling  with  elemental 
things.  He  now  grinned  sheepishly,  then 
pulled  off  his  saddle,  threw  a  gunny  bag 
over  his  shoulder,  turned  in  his  horse, 
and  taking  a  big,  foaming  pail  in  each 
hand,  started  to  the  house  beside  her. 
She  had  gossip  for  him;  yes,  Blackie’d 
make  a  good  cow  in  time — a  bit  nervous 
now,  but  a  fine  little  mother;  old  Sukey 
seemed  in  the  dumps  tonight;  Mapes 
hadn’t  given  down  her  milk  as  good  as 
usual - 

The  dogs  came  barking  from  the  house 
to  meet  them. 

Tim  carried  the  big  pails  into  the 
stone  milk-house  and  set  about  straining 
and  putting  it  away.  Avis,  with  a 
whistle  on  her  lips,  went  into  the  cook¬ 
house.  It  was  merely  a  cattle  camp 


Illustrated  by  Charles  Sark 


“  '"NT  then  everything  we 
broke  in’d  be  our’n — 
every  little  flower  you  plant¬ 
ed,  honey  girl’d  be  our’n; 
‘n’  the  poplar  trees  you  want 
to  get  started  across  the  front 
o’  the  house — they’d  be  our 
poplar  trees;  ‘n’  the  calves— 
they’d  be  our  calves;  ‘n’  the 
puppies  —  they’d  be  oui 
puppies  —  no  one  cornin’ 
along  could  carry  one  off 
because  he  liked  a  star  in 
his  forehead;  ‘n’  the  soil — 
growin’  barley  —  grow  in’ 
wheat  —  it’d  be  our  soil, 
Avis — 320  acres — all  our’n — 
clear  through  to  bed  rock  ‘n’ 
up  to  the  sky — our’n,  Avis, 
‘n’  every  thing  switchin’  its 
tail  on  top  of  it,  ‘n’  every  seed 
under  it — our’n,  all  our’n.” 


with  equipment  for  the  life  of  the  range ; 
there  were  no  rugs  or  carpets,  no  pic¬ 
tures  or  knick-knacks;  nothing,  in  fact, 
but  a  long  table  surrounded  by  equally 
long  benches  and  a  big  kitchen  stove 
that  gave  comfort  in  cold  weather;  it 
was  just  beginning  to  be  nippy  now  and 
as  Avis  lighted  the  fire  she  rubbed  her 
hands  together  in  pleasure  over  the 
warmth;  then  she  pulled  down  from  the 
wall  a  long  sharp  butcher’s  knife,  and 
going  out  to  the  milk-house  slashed  off 
a  thick  steak  from  a  quarter  of  a  beef 
hanging  from  the  rafters,  tossed  some 
potatoes  and  onions  into  a  pan  and  re¬ 
turned  with  them  to  the  kitchen.  When 
Tim  came  in  from  the  straining  and 
skimming,  vegetables  were  boiling,  a  pan 
of  sour-dough  biscuits  was  browning  in 
the  oven  and  the  steak  was  sputtering 
on  a  hot  griddle.  A  white  oilcloth  cov¬ 
ered  the  long  table  and  white  enameled 
dishes  answered. 

“Next  year,  Tim,”  she  started  in  at 
once,  excitedly,  “for  my  garden  I  want 
this  year’s  cow  corral.  .  .  .  Can’t 

you  get  time,  Tim,  to  move  the  fence 
and  make  a  new  corral  over  by  the  warm 
spring?  That’s  a  better  place  for  it 


anyway;  and  the  old  corral — if  you 
will  plow  it  up  this  fall — will  make  a 
garden  for  your  life!  Say,  Tim,  did 
the  mail  come?  What  you  got  in  the 
gunny  bag?  Haul  it  out!  .  .  . 

Yes,  I  sent  for  a  seed  catalogue,  and  I 
want  some  flowers,  too ;  Tim,  I’m  going 
to  try  flowers  on  ’er  next  year — and 
onions  and  radishes  and  lettuce — and 
everything  .  .  .  but  I  mean  the 

mail-order  catalogue — I’ve  got  to  do 
some  shopping  this  very  night;  I’m 
ragged  for  clothes — and  you  need 
some  shirts — and  there’s  other  things.” 

Tim  got  the  gunny  bag,  slowly  un¬ 
tied  the  string  and  dumped  its  con¬ 
tents  on  the  far  end  of  the  long  table. 
Avis,  having  dished  up  the  supper,  now 
abandoned  it  for  the  new  catalogues ; 
shiny  bright  covers  brought  big  red 
tomatoes  and  green  onions  and  golden 
asters  and  sweet  peas  and  geraniums 
before  her  delighted  eyes.  “Tim,  we’ll 
have - ” 

“Better  have  some  supper  first,”  he 
advised,  slipping  along  the  bench. 

Yes,  Tim — but,  oh,  these  gorgeous 
things !  I  want  to  try  ’em  all  and  see 
how  many’ll  take  to  the  soil;  it’s  pio¬ 
neering  for  them  all  right.” 

He  stopped  his  carving.  “Avis,”  he 
began  in  his  unhurried  way,  “it’s  just 
as  I  was  a-tellin’  you— it  ain’t  like  it 
was  our  own  place.” 

Her  face  clouded;  she  closed  the 
books  and  sliding  along  the  bench  to  his 
side,  leaned  her  head  against  his  shoul¬ 
der:  “Never  mind,  Timmy  dear,  it’s 
our  world  just  the  same,”  she  said  gently, 
then  throwing  a  choice  piece  of  tender¬ 
loin  to  a  pet  collie,  fell  to  eating. 
“What’s  doing  over  at  the  00?”  she 
asked  briskly. 

“They’re  startin’  the  hog  round-up  in 
the  mornin’.” 

She  stopped  short  off:  “They  are!— 
oh,  Tim,  then  I’m  going  to  ride  Fieldy!” 
“He’s  some  shy  o’  swamps,  Fieldy  is.” 
“I  can’t  help  that;  think  I’d  go  to  the 
round-up  on  any  but  my  best  horse?” 

“  ’N  he  don’t  swim  so  good  as  Jo.” 
“Now  see  here,  Tim  Bates,  if  you’re 
trying  to  talk  me  into  letting  you  have 
Fieldy,  you’re  just  wasting  your  breath; 
you’ve,  got  to  get  to  liking  Jo  better — or 
break  in  a  new  horse;  why  don’t  you  do 
that,  Tim?  Want  me  to  do  it  for  you?” 

Tim  was  silent  a  minute,  then:  “I’ve 
been  thinkin’  o’  breakin’  in  a  drivin’ 
team  ’n’  another  saddle  horse — need  an¬ 
other”-— was  there  ever  a  time  when  a 
range  man  was  not  needing  another? _ 


li 


“Our’n,  All  Our’n” 


“but  it  ain’t  like  we  was  fixed  here; 
breakin’  in  ground,  breakin’  in  horses, 
breakin’  in  cows — that  ain’t  your  own, 
that  ain’t  never  goin’  to  be  your  own — ” 
He  stopped,  and  putting  his  long,  lean 
arm  around  the  little  woman  drew  her 
to  him:  “Avis,  what  say  we  pick  up  ’n’ 
go  to  Wide  Hollow  the  end  o’  the  week 
’n’  find  a  place  of  our  own;  then  every¬ 
thing  we’d  break  in  ’d  be  our’n;  I  don’t 
some  way  take  no  heart  in  all  this 
breakin’  in  for  other  people.” 

It  was  Avis’s  turn  to  be  silent;  her 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  distance. 

“We’ll  throw  up  a  little  shack,  ’n’ 
we’ll  have  Jo  ’n’  Fieldy  ’n’  I  can  get  some 
plows  ’n’  things,  on  time,  mebby,  ’n’ 
seed — on  time,  mebby,  ’n’  vittles  to  do 
over  the  winter,  ’n’  if  we  went  right  at  it 
now  we  would  mebby  get  ioo  acres 
cleared  ’n’  plowed  for  spring  barley  be¬ 
fore  snow ;  workin’  together  it  goes  awful 
fast,  Avis.” 

AVIS  was  still  silent  her  fingers 
clutching  his  shirt  front. 

“  ’N’  then  everything  we  broke  in’d 
be  our’n — every  little  flower  you  planted, 
honey  girl,  ’d  be  our’n;  ’n’  the  poplar 
trees  you  want  to  get  started  across  the 
front  o’  the  house — they’d  cs  our  pop¬ 
lar  trees;  ’n'  the  calves — they’d  be  our 
calves;  ’n’  the  ouppies — they’d  be  our 
puppies — no  one  cornin’  along  could 
carry  one  off  because  he  liked  a  star  ir 
his  forehead;  ’n’  the  soil — growin’  barley 
— growin’  wheat — it’d  be  our  soil,  Avis 
— 320  acres — all  our  n— clear  through  to 
bed  rock  ’n’  up  to  the  sky — our’n,  Avis, 
’n’  every  thing  switchin’  its  tail  on  top 
of  it,  ’n’  every  seed  restin’  under  it — 
our’n,  all  our’n.” 

Still  the  little  woman  was  silent. 

“  ’N’  never  no  need  to  move  on,  Avis; 
somehow — mebby  I’m  gettin’  old,  mar¬ 
ried  and  everthing— but  I  seem  to  be 
tired  o’  ridin’;  seems  like  I  gotta  get 
fixed  on  a  piece  o’  my  own,  ’n’  set  about 
breakin’  in  the  wildness  of  it;  seems 
like  we’d  have  a  job  we’d  never  see  end 
— never  wanta  see  end;  ’n’  when  we  was 
old,  Avis,  there  we’d  set  on  our  front 
porch— on  a  hill  like — ’n’  look  out  over 
what  we’d  broke  in  together;  seems  like 
it’s  be  sorter  nice— settin’  there  with  a 
pipe,  ’n’  a  dog — ’n’  you,  Avis — ’n’  me 
— ’n’  me — ’n’  you  ’n’  what  we’d  broke 
in — all  green  n’  growin’.” 

Her  head  fell  limply  against  his 
shoulder. 

“Why,  Avis,  honey — course,  if  you 

don’t  see  it  that  way- - ” 

“Oh,  Timmy,  I  do,  I  do — but - ” 

“But  what,  honey  girl?” 

She  lifted  her  head  and  swallowed 
hard  and  dashed  away  the  tears. 

“It’s  that  I  love  this  place,  Timmy, 
dear — it’s  so  nice  and  close  to  people; 
Nora  right  over  there  at  the  00  only 
four  miles  away,  and  the  Lelands  at  the 
sheep  camp  only  seven  miles  off,  and  the 
Rollins  at  the  grain  camp  only  eight 
miles,  and  the  Maxwells  at  the  head 
gate  a  short  eleven;  it’s  so  nice  to  have 
close  neighbors,  Timmy.” 

He  nodded  seriously. 

“There  wouldn’t  be  a  soul  within  fifty 
miles  in  Wide  Hollow.” 

“Yes,  honey,  there  is  now;  a  bachelor 
took  up  a  homestead  in  there  last  week 


— goin’  to  run  cattle;  that’s  what  got  me 
goin’;  just  heard  about  it  over  at  the 
00.” 

“But — there  wouldn’t  be  a  woman.” 

“No,  honey,  there  wouldn’t  be  a 
woman.”  He  studied  her  a  moment. 
“What’s  got  you  so  all  fired  set  on  havin’ 
a  woman  all  to  oncet?” 

She  tossed  her  head  and  went  back  to 
her  catalogues.  He  gathered  up  the  dishes 
and  proceeded  to  wash  them.  Avis  was 
turning  the  leaves  but  she  was  not  see¬ 
ing  their  fascinating  offerings,  not  even 
those  of  that  new  department  about 
which  she  could  not  tell  Tim  just  yet 
.  and  she  had  meant  to  tell  him 
that  very  night.  .  .  .  Nora  had 

two  .  .  .  the  Lelands  had  five  .  .  .  the 
Rollins  had  seven  .  .  .  the  Maxwells 
had  twins  ...  it  had  seemed  like 
maybe  she  and  Tim  wouldn’t  have  any 
.  .  .  she  had  meant  to  tell  him  that 

very  night  .  .  .  she  wanted  to  watch 
his  face  when  she  told  him.  . 

Tim’s  face,  when  a  fine  new  thing  struck 
him — it  ";as  like  the  great  range  when 
the  sun  broke  over  it — all  lighted  up 
.  .  .  she  had  wanted  to  watch  his  face. 

And  r_oT.7  she  couldn’t  tall  him;  if  she 
told  him  iie  would  give  up  rokig  to  Wide 
Hollow  and  keep  on  workL  j  for  wages 
—a  thing  he  loathed.  She  and  Tim  had 
prown  up  on  neighboring  cattle  ranches 
in  Washington;  when  they  got  married 
they  started  off  in  a  leisurely  way  to  find 
a  location,  riding  and  camping  along 
through  the  winy,  sunny  altitudes  of  the 
high  range  country  east  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains  till  they  came  upon  the  00 
in  the  shut-off  wilderness  of  eastern 
Oregon.  This  was  one  of  the  old-type 
hay  and  cattle  ranches  running  into 
thousands  of  acres;  the  foreman  was 
short-handed;  he  needed  just  what  they 
represented,  a  man  and  woman  to  go 
over  to  one  of  the  camps  and  manage 
the  flooding  of  the  hay  fields.  They 
had  accepted  the  job  as  a  temporary  rest 
from  riding — and  then  the  war!  Men 
threw  down  their  ropes  and  branding 
irons,  let  go  their  plow  handles,  aban¬ 
doned  the  ditches  and  rushed  off  to  en¬ 
list.  Tim  had  no  other  idea — when  a 
fire  breaks  out  a  man  doesn’t  stop  to 
argue — but  before  he  got  away  the 
“boss”  drove  down  from  Burns,  his 
headquarters,  and  persuaded  him  and 
Avis  that  the  army  needed  food  as  well 
as  fighters;  it  had  been  hard  for  Tim — 
seeing  all  the  other  young  men  saddle 
and  ride  off;  perhaps  only  Avis  knew 
just  how  hard;  that  was  what  made  it 
impossible  to  spoil  this  second  dream; 
the  war  was  over  now — he  had  a  right 
to  go. 

SHE  had  been  so  happy  all  the  day — 
for  Tim’s  sake.  He  loved  little  chil¬ 
dren  .  .  .  different  from  the  way  he 

loved  her  ...  a  man  just  had  to 
have  something  little  and  young  and  soft 
to  nestle  up  in  his  arms — and  take  care 
of — and  watch  grow — puppies,  and  chil¬ 
dren  and  things.  She  forgot  to  turn  the 
pages — to  pretend — her  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  future. 

“Better  be  gettin’  to  bed,  honey, 
hadn’t  we,  if  we’re  to  be  at  the  round-up 
by  five.”  Tim  had  finished  the  dishes. 
“Yes,  Tim  dear.”  No,  she  couldn’t 


tell  him — she  couldn’t  spoil  his  second 
great  dream. 

*  *  *  * 

One  with  plains  eyes  would  have  seen, 
soon  after  sunrise  the  following  morning, 
blurs  of  dust  lifting  here  and  there  from 
the  va«t  spreading  flatness  of  the  00 
ranch,  blurs  that  grew  into  long  spirals 
which  converged  toward  one  center,  a 
spot  somewhere  out  on  the  levels  where 
a  road  wound  through.  At  each  of  the 
camps  in  the  great  ranch  system  things 
had  been  stirring  since  before  daylight; 
there  had  been  the  milking  and  feeding 
and  cooking  and  eating  and  saddling 
up;  each  one  down  to  the  smallest  child 
busy  about  getting  himself  off;  no  one 
waited  on  anyone  else;  a  man  sewed  on 
his  own  button  or  used  a  safety  pin;  a 
woman  caught  and  saddled  her  own 
horse;  if  a  child  tumbled  out  of  bed  a 
bit  late  he  hustled  to  get  his  own  mush 
and  milk;  if  he  didn’t  get  himself  off  he 
knew  he  would  not  get  off;  there  would 
be  no  argument — he  would  just  be  left 
behind. 

As  groups  neared  the  meeting  place 
they  began  to  recognize  each  other’s 
horses,  then  each  other.  The  women, 
dressed  in  khaki  riding  clothes — bought 
from  a  mail-order  house — wore  one  other 
garment  in  common;  a  wide,  happy  grin 
of  pure  joy  in  the  fresh  morning  air,  the 
sport  ahead  and  the  meeting  with  one 
another.  There  were  calls  and  jesting 
and  jibes  and  ready  laughter,  mostly 
centered  about  their  mounts;  the  talk 
was  all  horse. 

WHAT’S  that  old  cuitan  you’re 
ridin’  this  mornin’?”  “Mills,  as 
sure  as  I’m  alive,  I  broke  her— meanest 
horse  ever  come  off  the  range;  pretty 
good  now,  I  guess — been  worked  hard 
all  summer.”  “Hello,  Fanny,  where’s 
Dick?”  “Molly  got  bucked  off  the 
muley  calf  just  as  we  was  startin’,  ’n’ 
Dick  stayed  to  get  her  together  again; 
hurt?  naw — only  her  feelin’s.”  “There 
comes  Jenny  ridin’  Big  Bill— Whoa! 
Don’t  run  us  down — gee,  but  I’d  like  a 
try  at  that  snorter;  how’ll  you  trade 
horses  for  the  day?”  “Not  on  your  life 
— had  a  hard  enough  time  gettin’  him 
away  from  Tom.”  “Where’s  Tom?” 
Cornin’ — he’s  ridin’  Jess — wanted  to  take 
some  life  outa  her  so  Nell  could  ride  her 
to  school  tomorrow;  she’s  a  darn  good 
horse,  but  too  oily  for  the  kid.” 

The  women  were  in  the  majority,  so 
many  of  the  men  being  away  at  the  war. 
When  twenty,  counting  the  children,  had 
collected,  Barry,  the  foreman — every¬ 
one  was  known  by  his  first  name  regard¬ 
less  of  age  or  station — gave  the  plan: 
“The  women  go  with  Nora” — Nora  was 
his  wife — “to  the  south  of  the  big  swamp, 
the  men  come  with  me  to  the  north; 
we’ll  close  in  on  ’em.”  The  men  and 
boys  rode  away. 

Nora,  trim  and  slim  and  brown,  per¬ 
haps  the  best  horsewoman  in  the  whole 
range  country,  as  clever  at  roping  and 
throwing  and  branding  as  her  man,  now 
turned  her  horse  sharply  about,  dug  her 
heels  into  his  flanks,  and  with  the  others 
following  close,  rode  into  the  face  of  the 
morning,  into  the  still  new  day,  into  the 
pungent  spiciness  of  plains  and  moun¬ 
tain-swept  air,  while  great  white  and 
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“The  sow  was  trying  to  get  to  the  water;  the  thing  was  to  head  her 
off,  drive  her  back  through  the  marshes  and  on  to  solid  ground.” 
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“Our’n,  All  Our’n ” 


yellow  nounds  bounded  full  length  here 
and  there  over  the  brittly  sagebrush, 
scenting  out  a  rabbit,  a  skunk,  or  some 
other  choice  prey  of  their  own. 

The  vast  flatness  that  makes  this  enor¬ 
mously  rich  valley,  which  is  closed  off 
by  grim  mountains  from  civilization, 
was  once  a  lake  bed;  it’s  as  if  Lake 
Michigan  should  go  dry  and  leave  us  its 
silt,  and  leave,  too,  in  places,  great 
bubbling  springs  which  would  form  and 
feed  small  lakes;  and  around,  and  over, 
and  through  these  lakes  stretch  miles  on 
miles  of  tules,  those  tall  reeds  of  the 
range  swamps  that  root  in  masses  of 
spongy  formation  apparently  right  on 
top  of  the  shallow  water.  It  was  in  these 
tule  beds  that  the  wild  hogs,  turned  out 
in  the  early  spring,  would  be  found 
nosing  out  their  living. 

When  the  women  reached  the  swamp 
they  stretched  out  in  a  straight  line  and 
rode  slowly  into  it;  slowly,  for  two  rea¬ 
sons:  they  were  watching  for  hogs  which 
were  perfectly  camouflaged  in  their 
yellow  color  among  the  golden  grasses 
and  reeds ;  and  they  were  watching  their 
footing,  for  they  were  likely  at  any 
moment  to  come  upon  unexpected  bogs 
or  be  plunged  into  deep  water,  things 
disturbing  to  a  nervous  horse  until  he 
got  into  the  spirit  of  the  sport. 

Suddenly  Nora  bent  closer  above  her 
horse’s  neck,  dug  in  her  spurs  and  dashed 
out  ahead  into  the  tule  swamp;  now  her 
horse  was  in  the  water  to  his  knees,  to 
his  belly — now  he  was  swimming;  now 
he  was  plunging  into  the  black  muck  of 
the  opposite  shore,  pushing  through  the 
high  rasping  tules,  fighting  them  with  his 
head,  snorting,  objecting,  but  on  the 
scent  and  going  under  Nora’s  fierce 
spurring,  regardless.  With  a  yell  she 
bore  down  on  her  catch,  and  called 
loudly  for  aid.  Avis  dashed  in  after  her 
on  her  great  spirited  roan  and  two  of  the 
children  followed.  It  was  a  good  find — 
a  sow  and  twelve  little  ones.  They  sur¬ 
rounded  her,  the  horses  struggling  for  a 
foothold  in  the  springy  tule  bed;  the 
sow  was  trying  to  get  to  the  water;  the 
thing  was  to  head  her  off,  drive  her  back 
through  the  marshes  and  on  to  solid 
ground;  she  was  as  wild  as 
though  bred  in  a  jungle;  she 
had  no  idea  of  being  driven. 

They  managed  at  last  to  get 
her  out  into  the  sage  brush, 
and  there  she  turned  squarely 
about,  bit  at  the  horses’  ankles 
and  raised  her  snout  militantly, 
with  a  now-what-are-you-going- 
to-do-about-it  expression. 

Avis  slid  to  the  ground,  with 
her  quirt,  and  walking  up  to 
the  sow,  essayed  to  drive  her 
by  hand;  the  other  women  and 
children  came  galloping  up  to 
see  Nora’s  catch;  the  sow  be¬ 
gan  to  move  along,  grumbling, 
but  going,  her  pigs  at  her  heels, 

Nora  commissioned  Sis  and 
another  of  the  little  girls  to 
take  charge  of  the  sow  and 
keep  her  out  of  the  swamps; 
then  she  and  the  rest  charged 
back  into  the  tules.  It  was  all 
intensity  now,  all  search,  every¬ 
one  her  own  eyes,  her  own 
hunter,  one  with  her  horse, 


stalking  the  tall  tules,  now  dashing  ab¬ 
ruptly  into  the  water,  now  plunging  into 
oozy  muck,  down  steep  embankments, 
up  again  on  the  other  side,  with  shouts 
after  shouts  ringing  out  as  hogs  were 
sighted.  Time  after  time  hogs  were 
driven  out  and  turned  over  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  guard. 

Well  in  the  middle  of  the  swamp  they 
heard  the  voices  of  the  men  from  the 
other  side.  Tne  women  shouted;  they 
could  not  see  each  other;  they  were  all 
plunging  and  swimming  about  in  the 
swamps  among  the  golden  tules,  but 
they  had  come  out  together;  pretty  soon 
they  met  in  the  mucky  center,  t  o  sets 
of  splashed,  muddied,  red-faced,  ex¬ 
cited-eyed  human  beings,  charging  about 
on  mounts  equally  excited. 

“How  many  ’d  you  get?”  challenged 
Nora. 

“Haven’t  heard  from  Bill  and  Jo,  but 
we  got  twenty  hogs  out  there  in  the  sage 
brush — if  the  kids  ain’t  let  ’em  get 
away,”  Barry  reported. 

“Huh!  we  had  twenty  before  noon.” 

“Big  ’uns?” 

“Big  ’n’  little;  we  must  have  thirty 
now  if  the  kids  ain’t 


“Then  s’pose  we  call  it  a  day?”  broke 
in  Barry;  “I’m  hungry  as  a  bear.” 

“Must  be  four  o’clock,”  said  Nora, 
looking  at  the  sun. 

They  separated,  to  collect  their 
groups.  The  women  rode  rapidly  to  the 
little  girls;  there  on  one  of  the  high 
knolls  perched  on  her  horse  but  perfectly 
relaxed  and  at  rest  was  the  eldest  of  the 
children,  while  the  six  others  were 
stretched  flat  on  their  horses’  backs,  their 
faces  upturned  to  the  sun,  sound  asleep. 

They  were  hardly  well  started  on  the 
drive  to  the  00,  a  distance  of  some  five 
or  six  miles,  when  Barry  galloped  up: 
“Nothin’  W'on’t  take  no  hurt,  Nora,  if 
you  ’n’  one  or  two  others  ride  on  in  ’n’ 
get  supper  started;  Jo  ’n’  Dick  can  come 
on  ’n’  help.” 

Avis  and  Milly  offered;  at  the  corrals 
they  slid  to  the  ground  before  the  horses 
were  actually  at  a  standstill,  and  hurried 
into  the  house.  By  the  time  the  hogs 
were  being  driven  into  the  corral  a  big, 


ARE  YOUR  CHILDREN; 
HEALTHY? 


TF  not,  why?  Do  you  know 
Cho  Cho?  Do  you  know  what 
Cho  Cho  is  doing  to  build  strong 
bodies,  brave  hearts  and  clean 
minds  in  the  youngsters  of  the 
land?  It’s  a  great  work  he’s 
accomplishing,  this  clown  of 
clowns  with  his  whitened  face, 
his  spangled  dress  and  his 
“teaching”  ways.  The  story  of 
Cho  Cho  and  the  children  will 
appear  in  the  November  Num¬ 
ber  of  the  Red  Cross  Magazine. 


hot,  sizzling  supper  was  ready  to  put  on 
the  table. 

After  supper — with  loads  of  whole¬ 
some  food  for  everybody  and  lots  to 
throw  to  the  dogs — the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  went  out  to  the  calves’  warm  spring 
for  a  swim,  while  the  men  washed  the 
dishes;  it  was  an  unwritten  law  that 
those  who  cooked  never  washed  up.  A 
rude  little  shack  had  been  thrown  across 
one  end  of  the  warm  spring  pond  for 
bathing  purposes,  making  as  good  a  bath 
house  as  one  could  wish,  with  pure  warm 
water  always  on  tap.  In  the  midst  of 
the  happy  squeals  of  the  children,  Nora’s 
keen  ear  caught  the  sound  of  a  panting 
car.  She  stiffened  to  listen.  “It’s  the 
boss,”  she  exclaimed,  “  ’n’  everything’s 
etup!  It’s  me  for  the  cook-house.” 

It  was  the  “boss,”  the  big,  bronzed 
plainsman  who  owned  and  operated  the 
00  and  other  ranches  and  things  in  this 
great  shut-off  wilderness  of  our  North¬ 
west. 

“Well,  well,”  he  said,  with  his  hearty 
chuckle,  “what’s  this,  a  party?” 

“The  hog  round-up,”  Sis  cried,  run¬ 
ning  to  swing  on  his  arm.  “We  got  the 
mostest;  the  men  only  got  twenty.” 

“Better  take  a  reef  in  your  braggin’. 
Sis,”  laughed  Nora.  “She  went  to  sleep 
on  guard,”  she  explained  to  the  “boss.” 
Sis  hung  her  head. 

“That’s  the  right  system,  Sis,”  said 
the  “boss,”  patting  her  firm,  round,  little 
cheek — she  was  only  eight.  “Sleep 
when  you’re  sleepy.  Now,  I  Ve  got  to 
see  these  hogs;  come  on,  Sis.” 

“Come  on,  Avis,”  called  Sis,  and  the 
three  turned  back  to  the  corral .  where 
the  hogs,  like  the  humans,  were  having  a 
happy  wallow  in  warm  water. 

“A  hog,”  said  the  “boss,”  “gives  one 
the  best  part  of  his  education.  Learn 
to  drive  a  hog  and  you  can  drive  any¬ 
thing — or  anybody.” 

“Avis  was  the  bestest  one,”  contrib¬ 
uted  happy  little  Sis.  “She  got  off 
Fieldy  and  drove  ’em  by  hand.” 

“I  was  helping  ’em  to  get  used  to  us.” 
explained  Avis.  “I  know  how  I  would 
feel  the  first  time  a  great  big  snorting 
thing  many  times  higher  than  my  head 
would  keep  coming  up  behind 
me,  if  I  was  a  little  tying  like 
a  hog  down  on  all  fours.” 

The  “boss”  wTas  studying  her. 
“Where’s  Tim?”  he  asked  pres¬ 
ently. 

“Gone  on  home  to  get  the 
milking  done;  there’s  a  new 
cow  just  in  that  has  to  be 
handled  careful  and  on  time. 
I  oughta  went,  but,”  she  turned 
her  head  quickly  and  tears 
filled  her  eyes,  “I  won’t  be 
seeing  the  women  much  more; 
I  kinda  hated  to  leave  Nora — 
and  everybody.” 

The  “boss”  couldn’t  quite 
make  out  the  slim,  boyish, 
young  person  before  him,  mus¬ 
cular  and  cool-headed  and 
level-eyed — and  yet  a  woman 
with  tears.  “What’s  troubling 
you?”  he  asked  gently. 

She  swallowed  hard.  “It’s  go¬ 
ing  away — Tim’s  got  it  strong 
that  he’s  gotta  go;  he’s  set  on 
Wide  Hollow — -it’s  far  and 
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still  over  there — like  Tim  wants  it;  I 
wouldn’t  a  cared  a  while  back,  but  you 
see,”  she  looked  levelly  into  his  eyes, 
‘T’m  expectin’  and  neighbors  mean  such 
a  lot.”  She  glanced  away  to  the  little 
girl  hanging  over  the  fence.  “Tim  'don’t 
know — yet,”  she  added. 

The  "boss”  was  silent;  presently  he 
called  to  the  little  girl,  who  ran  happily 
to  him  and  again  hung  on  to  his  arm. 

As  Avis  started  to  get  her  horse  he 
stopped  her.  “Wait,”  he  said,  “and  ride 
over  with  me;  I  want  to  see  Tim. 
Won’t  your  horse  lead?” 

Tim  had  just  finished  milking  as  they 
drove  in;  he  left  the  straining  for  Avis 
and  went  inside  with  the  “boss.”  When 
she  joined  them,  later,  the  two  men  were 
facing  each  other  silently  across  the 
table,  but  Tim’s  face  was  lighted  up  with 
that  dreaming  brightness  that  always 
came  over  it  when  something  very  pleas¬ 
ant  was  spreading  in  his  mind. 

‘Avis,”  said  the  “boss.”  getting  up  as 
she  settled  down  beside  Tim,  running  her 


arm  through  his,  “I’ve  been  making  a 
business  proposition  to  your  man  here; 
oughta  waited  for  you;  but  you  two  can 
thresh  the  thing  out  together  and  let  me 
know  your  answer  in  the  morning.” 

"It’s  this,”  said  Tim,  still  in  the  won¬ 
derment  of  his  dream — when  the  “boss” 
had  gone — “the  boss  wants  us  to  buy  this 
place — 320  acres,  all  good  hay  land;  he’s 
offered  it  low  ’n’  on  easy  interest;  he’ll 
put  up  for  everything  till  we’re  on  our 
feet  ’n’  outa  debt — ’n’  buy  the  crop 
’stead  0’  payin’  us  wages;  why,  Avis,  two 
good  water  years  straight  runnin’  ’n’ 
we’ll  be  outa  debt.  What  say,  Avis, 
honey?” 

But  Avis  was  not  saying;  her  eyes 
were  wide,  her  breath  was  coming  rap¬ 
idly,  her  hands  were  clasped  tightly  to¬ 
gether  in  her  lap  .  .  .  neighbors  .  .  . 
neighbors  .  .  . 

The  next  morning  when  the  “boss” 
stopped  for  their  answer*  a  spick  and  span 
little  woman  ran  out  to  the  car  with  two 
letters  for  him  to  post,  both  to  mail¬ 


order  houses.  She  had  been  up  betimes 
and  made  out  her  lists  while  Tim  did  the 
milking.  She  was  as  fresh  and  whole¬ 
some  as  something  new-born  with  the 
new  day  and  the  new  sun  which  was 
now  flooding  the  great  valley  in  glory, 
folds  on  folds.  Tim  came  more  slowly 
to  the  car;  he  put  out  his  hand. 
“Boss,”  he  said,  “we’re  takin’  you  up. 
I  can’t  somehow  say  what  I’d  like  to — 
what  I  feel.”  He  broke  off  and  looked 
with  his  far  plains  eyes  across  the  great 
valley,  over  which  the  sunshine  was 
rapidly  spreading.  “I  was  readin’  a 
piece  in  the  paper  ’bout  a  feller  wantin’ 
his  place  in  the  sun,”  he  went  on,  after 
a  minute.  “I  couldn’t  somehow  see  no 
sense  in  it  for  him,  livin’  in  a  city;  but 
I  feel  like  we’d  got  our  place  in  the  sun 
all  right,  me  ’n’  Avis.” 

And  as  the  “boss”  drove  off,  after 
hasty  handshakes  with  both,  they  stood 
there  together  watching  him  out  of 
sight,  while  the  sun  folded  in  the  little 
cabin,  truly  giving  them  their  place. 
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When  his  four  boys  had  gone  to  the  war,  the  Colonel  found 
comfort  and  courage  in  companionship  with  their  children 


As  Teddy,  Archie,  Kermit  and  Quentin  knew 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT,  THE  FATHER 


OH!  It  gets  me  so  angry!  Al¬ 
ways  this  talk  of  the  mother 
of  the  soldier,  this  endless 
sentimentalizing  about  the 
mother  saying  good-bye  to  her  brave  sol¬ 
dier-boy,  the  mother  dreaming  of  him, 
the  mother  welcoming  him  home,  as 
though  the  mother  were  the  only  person 
of  importance  in  the  family  and  the 
father  were  there  only  for  the  gathering 
in  of  dollars.  Wherever  I  turn  it  is  this 
mother-and-son  relationship  that  is  em¬ 
phasized,  in  songs,  in  stories,  in  pictures. 
You  would  think  a  father  were  the  least 
important  factor  in  a  boy’s  life.  Poets 
and  artists  and  story-tellers  never  seem 
to  think  of  him  at  all.  You  would  think 


By  Herman  Hagedorn 

Member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Association  and 
author  of  “A  Boy's  Life  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt" 


he  was  not  supposed  to  have  any  feelings 
or  to  inspire  any.  He  is  just  back¬ 
ground.  If  a  boy  is  brave  and  true,  we 
are  told,  it  is  because  he  remembers  his 
mother’s  sacred  admonitions;  if  he  is  the 
opposite,  it  is  because  he  has  forgotten 
those  admonitions.  No  one  seems  to 
think  that  the  father  may  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with -the  building  of  a  boy’s 
manhood  vastly  more  important  than 
anything  a  mother,  can  accomplish  by 


precept  or  example.  We  are  used  to 
sentimentalizing  about  mothers.  The 
cheap  song-writers  have  made  mothers 
their  stock  in  trade.  It  is  all  bosh,  bosh! 
A  good  man  is  the  product  more  of  his 
father’s  influence  than  his  mother’s;  and 
I  wish  that  somebody  would  say  it  with 
a  loud  voice.  We  have  been  senti¬ 
mentalizing  long  enough  about  the 
mother-and-son  relationship.  It  is  the 
relationship  of  father  and  son  that  men 
should  think  and  dream  and  talk  and 
sing  about.” 

It  was  a  woman  who  spoke,  a  mother 
of  sons,  a  mother  of  soldiers.  She  had 
sent  four  to  the  war,  and  one  had  not 
come  back. 
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Herman  Hagedorn 

‘  When  I  think  what  the  father  of  my  made  two  or  three  jumps  onwards,  while 
boys  meant  in  their  development,”  she  I  hurriedly  jammed  a  couple  of  cart- 
continued,  this  sentimentalizing  about  ridges  into  the  magazine,  my  rifle  hold- 
the  mother  at  the  expense  of  the  father  ing  only  four,  all  of  which  I  had  fired, 
annoys  me  almost  beyond  words.  Then  he  tried  to  pull  up,  but  as  he  did 


Fathers  and  sons  need  each  other  so 
much.  They  can  do  so  much  for  each 
other  that  no  one  else  can  do  for  them. 
I  beg  you  do,  do,  do  write  about  fathers 
and  sons!” 

So  I  will  sit  down  and  tell  the  story 
of  a  father  and  his  sons. 

He  was  quite  the  most  wonderful  per¬ 
son  that  ever  was,  for  boys  to  have  as  a 
father.  In  the  first  place  he  was  strong 


so  his  muscles  seemed  suddenly  to  give 
way,  his  head  drooped,  and  he  rolled 
over  and  over  like  a  shot  rabbit.” 

A  father  who  had  done  things  like  that 
was  a  father  for  a  boy  to  have ! 

He  had  been  other  things  beside  a 
huntsman.  He  had  been  a  cowboy,  for 
one  thing,  who  had  ridden  “the  long 
circle”  by  day  and  guarded  the  silent 
herd  by  night;  a  frontiersman  who  had 


as  John  Ridd  (or  seemed  so,  to  boyish  helped  to  win  a  wild  and  reckless  region 
eyes);  brave  as  any  hero  in  a  book;  to  law  and  civilization,  defying  bullies 
indefatigable;  full  of  enterprise  and  jol-  chasing  horse  thieves,  beating  off  In- 

hty  and  stones;  always  doing  something  dians;  a  soldier  who  had  charged  the  nousiy  snared'  became  a  bond  of  com- 

and  yet  never  too  busy  to  listen  to  a  enemy  of  his  country  through  a  deluge  mon  interest  which  every  passing  yZv 
fellow  ;  strict  but  always  lust,  dignified  of  hu  ets  •  a  learW  . u  _ > _  passing  year 


then  Kingsley’s  “The  Knight’s  Leap,” 
then  Longfellow’s  “Simon  Danz,”  then 
Tennyson’s  “Revenge.”  They  were  four 
and  five  and  six  when  their  father  laid 
in  them  this  double  foundation  of 
friendly  intercourse  and  appreciation  of 
good  literature.  By  and  by  he  was  read¬ 
ing  Scott  to  them,  then  “Hereward  the 
Wake”  and  “The  Last  of  the  Mohicans” 
and  stories  of  man-eating  tigers  and 
lions,  that  made  young  eyes  turn  bed- 
ward  with  a  gleam  half  of  fear  and  half 
of  desire.  As  their  minds  grew  he  and 
their  mother  fed  them  with  the  mental 
food  they  craved. 

Gradually  forming  their  intellectual 
tastes,  he  gained  a  great  hold  over  the 
boys,  for  the  adventures  they  thus  vica¬ 
riously  shared*  became  a  bond  of  com- 


fellow”;  strict  but  always  just,  dignified 
but  never  solemn,  magnificent  but  al¬ 
ways  companionable.  His  mind  was 
like  Abdullah’s  cave,  filled  with  gorgeous 
and  inexhaustible  treasures  of  pure  gold. 

He  had  been  a  hunter.  About  the 
house,  scattered  carelessly  here  and 
there  so  that,  at  intervals,  you  would 


served  to  strengthen.  He  knew  the 
secret  of  holding  the  boys’  interest.  He 
never  let  them  be  bored.  If  they  did 
not  like  the  book  he  was  reading  he 
found  another  which  they  did  like.  Cer¬ 
tain  machine-made  stories  of  adventure 
he  never  would  let  them  read.  “When 
there  are  so  many  good  books  in  the 


of  bullets ;  a  leader  of  men  whom  people 
cheered  as  no  man  had  ever  been  cheered 
before;  governor  of  his  State;  President. 

He  had  been  everything  a  boy  in  his 
wildest  dreams  would  want  most  ar¬ 
dently  to  be.  The  book  that  contained 
such  a  hero  would  be  thumbed  until  it 

T aPart-  ^ere  was’  a  living,  mere  are  so  many  good  books  in  the 

stumble  upon  some  new  marvel,  were  breathing  being-human-right  in  the  world,”  he  would  say,  “why  bother  to 
heads  and  skins  and  antlers  of  animals  family.  reacj  a  bad  onep”  y  y 

storh/»f  wh°kh  tte'fTtoS  S  For^tToreRXvelt0  toman  bot  Tr  °f  !°“h  .Tth.  his 

and  each  story  meant  a  throwing-wide  ot  most  wonderfully  human.  He  was  Civil  tas  as  conttaSH  “scEtH part 5 
the  gateways  of  such  a  wilderness  as  Service  Commissioner  in  Washington  his  life  as  the  work  that  had  brought 

when  the  boys  first  became  conscious  of  1  ’  *  ’  •  • 

him  as  a  definite  and  altogether  delight¬ 
ful  individual.  The  first  thing  they 
knew  of  him  was  as  a  source  of  strange 


oil  Va  ^aL^vvtt  vo  ui  ouv.il  vv  iiuv.iiiuoo  ao 

Boone  had  known  and  conquered,  where 
a  man  matched  wits  with  nature,  and 
death  was  never  more  than  three  valleys 
away.  The  bearskin  in  his  father’s 


studv  on  which  the  bov  lav  stretched  as  •  •  /  •  a  u  ,range  tractions,  fle  carried  on  in  night  sessions 

he  Ked  had  o^  SoS  o  i  **?  frora  iW  •»  ^ep. 


him  to  Washington  or  the  writing  of 
“The  Winning  of  the  West,”  which  in 
spite  of  political  battles  and  social  dis¬ 
tractions,  he  carried  on  in  night  sessions 


he  listened,  had  once  belonged  to  a 
grizzly  his  father  had  killed  with  the  last 
bullet  in  his  magazine  just  as  the  animal 
struck  at  him  with  his  large  paw. 

“I  held  true,  aiming  behind  the  shoul¬ 
der,  and  my  bullet  shattered  the  point 
or  lower  end  of  his  heart,  taking  out  a 
big  nick.  Instantly  the  great  bear  turned 
with  a  harsh  roar  of  fury  and  challenge, 
blowing  the  bloody  foam  from  his  mouth 
so  that  I  saw  the  gleam  of  his  white 
fangs;  and  then  he  charged  straight 
at  me,  crashing  and  bounding  through 
the  laurel  bushes,  so  that 
it  was  hard  to  aim.  I  waited 
until  he  came  to  a  fallen  tree, 
raking  him  as  he  topped  it 
with  a  ball,  which  entered  his 
chest  and  went  through  the 
cavity  of  his  body,  but  he 
neither  swerved  nor  flinched, 
and  at  the  momeni  I  did  not 
know  that  I  had  struck  him. 

He  came  steadily  on,  and  in 
another  second  was  almost 
upon  me.  I  fired  for  his  fore¬ 
head,  but  my  bullet  went  low, 
entering  his  open  mouth, 
smashing  his  lower  jaw  and 
going  into  the  neck.  I  leaped 
to  one  side  almost  as  I  pulled 
the  trigger;  and  through  the 
hanging  smoke  the  first  thing 
I  saw  was  his  paw  as  he  made 
a  vicious  side  blow  at  me. 

The  rush  of  his  charge  carried 
him  past.  As  he  struck  he 
lurched  forward,  leaving  a 
pool  of  bright  blood  where  his 
muzzle  hit  the  ground;  but 
he  recovered  himself  and 


into  the  nursery  while  they  were  having 
t’-cir  supper  to  read  them  some  tale  of 
“Uncle  Remus”  or  tell  some  story,  eyen 
more  thrilling,  of  his  own  adventures.  In 
the  morning  when  he  was  shaving  and 
in  the  evening  when  he  was  dressing  for 
dinner  he  had  a  way  of  calling  them  into 
his  dressing-room  and  reciting  poetry  to 
them.  Line  for  line,  stanza  for  stanza, 
they  would  repeat  the  verses  until  they 
were  able  to  recite  the  poems  as  per¬ 
fectly  as  he.  The  boys  learnt  the  whole 
of  the  “Saga  of  King  Olaf”  in  that  way, 


DO- YOU  KNOW  A  WONDER¬ 
FUL  FATHER? 

HIS  boys  felt  him  to  be  not  only  the  most 
wonderful  man,  but  the  most  wonderful 
father.  To  become  that,  he  worked  as  hard  as 
he  did  at  everything  else  and  studied  as  much. 
It  was  a  beautiful  “job”  for  him,  a  task  that 
never  wearied  and  never  bored  him.  The  rela¬ 
tionship  between  himself  and  his  children  was 
tender,  splendid,  enduring,  stimulating.  He 
never  broke  a  promise  to  them  and  he  never 
failed  to  punish  if  he  said  he  would. 

Don’t  you  know  of  other  fathers  who  had  the 
Roosevelt  idea  in  the  treatment  of  their  children, 
who  lived  not  only  for  them,  but  with  them,  and 
whose  story  will  serve  to  cheer,  encourage  and 
guide  other  parents  1 

If  you  do,  don’t  fail  to  tell  us.  The  world  will 
be  the  better  for  the  spreading  of  such  influences. 
Send  your  suggestions  or  articles  to  THE  RED 
CROSS  MAGAZINE.  Whatever  we  accept 
for  publication  will  be  well  paid  for. 


The  house  in  which  they  lived  was  small 
for  a  family  of  four  or  five  children — 
uncomfortably  small  in  times  of  illness 
when  the  well  members  had  to  be  iso¬ 
lated  from  the  sick — but  there  is  no  rec¬ 
ord  in  the  memories  of  the  sons  of  any 
outward  sign  to  indicate  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  ever  “got  on  their  father’s  nerves.” 
There  are  memories  only  of  boundless 
energy,  boundless  patience,  inexhaustible 
sympathy,  a  wealth  of  humor  and  re¬ 
source. 

Occasionally  the  mother  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  would  run  up  to  New 
York  for  a  visit  and  then  the 
father  would  act  the  part  of 
“vice-mother”  with  uncon¬ 
cealed  pride  and  delight.  In 
a  letter  to  his  sister  Anna, 
who  was  living  in  London,  he 
tells  of  one  such  occasion: 

“All  this  last  week  (he 
writes)  I  have  been  here 
alone  with  the  four  younger 
bunnies.  ...  At  break¬ 
fast  I  generally  have  to  tell 
Ted  and  Kermit  stories  of 
hunting  and  of  ranch  life; 
and  then  Ted  walks  part  way 
down  to  the  office  with  me. 
In  the  evening  I  take  my  tea 
with  Ted  and  Kermit  and 
Ethel  while  they  are  having 
supper,  and  then  I  read,  first 
to  the  two  smallest,  and 
afterwards  to  Ted.  As  for 
Archie,  he  is  the  sweetest  lit¬ 
tle  fellow  in  the  world  and  I 
play  with  him  as  much  as  1 
possibly  can.  .  .  .  The 

children  are  just  too  sweet 
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w— B BMMMBpji , 

From  “Outdoor  Pastimes”  © Scribners' 


He  was  their  constant  companion  when  he  could  tear  himself 
away  from  his  public  duties  and  much  of  this  time  was  spent 
in  implanting  in  the  youngsters’  hearts  his  affection  for  horses 


for  anything.  The  other  day,  discussing 
their  futures,  Ted  said,  ‘I’ll  be  a  soldier,’ 
to  which  Kermit  solemnly  answered, 
‘I’ll  just  be  a  plain  man  with  bunnies, 
like  father!’” 

Excursions  to  Rock  Creek  Park  made 
Saturday  afternoons  memorable,  for  the 
father  would  lay  aside  all  other  matters 
then  to  scramble  with  his  boys  up  the 
sheer  faces  of  the  crags,  through  tangled 
ravines  and  along  (and  through)  the 
brooks. 

“This  afternoon,”  he  writes  to  his  sis¬ 
ter  one  April,  “we  are  going  to  take  the 
children  out  for  their  weekly  scramble 
up  Rock  Creek,  which  has  become  quite 
a  feature,  as  divers  other  children  usu¬ 
ally  turn  up  to  take  part  in  it.  I’ll  drag 
Kermit  and  Ethel  in  the  buckboard, 
and  leave  them  to  pick  flowers  with 
Edie,  while  I  clamber  over  the  rocks 
with  the  others;  I  have  a  rope  for  the 
steeper  cliffs.” 

The  mention  of  the  rope  suggests  fas¬ 
cinating  possibilities.  He  recognized 
that  if  a  son  is  to  be  brave  when  he 
grows  up  a  father  must  be  brave  when 
that  son  is  young.  He  must  have  the 
18 


courage,  that  is,  to  stand 
by,  while  his  son  takes 
chances.  Roosevelt  ex¬ 
pected  his  boys  to  run 
risks.  He  would  have  been 
ashamed  of  them  if  they 
hadn’t.  He  expected  them 
also  to  endure  hardship 
and  to  find  delight  in  com¬ 
ing  home  from  an  after¬ 
noon’s  stroll  soaked  to  the 
skin  and  torn  by  the 
brambles.  But  for  one  of 
them  who  was  frail  of  limb 
and  condemned  to  braces 
during  those  early  years 
he  had  infinite  sympathy. 
He  remembered  how  frail 
and  sickly  he  himself  had 
been  in  his  boyhood,  and 
went  to  endless  trouble  to 
make  up  to  Kermit,  with 
his  tubercular  knee,  for 
the  rough  joys  of  outdoors 
which  he  was  missing. 
Once  when  the  boy  was 
seven  or  eight  the  father 
maneuvered  all  over  Great 


South  Bay  one  afternoon  to 
give  him  a  chance  to  shoot 
a  yellow-leg.  The  other 
boys  he  led  into  adventures 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  a 
mother,  sometimes  appeared 
unconscionably  reckless.  On 
such  occasions  he  would 
submit  humbly  to  a  scold¬ 
ing;  and  the  sense  of  com¬ 
mon  guilt  would  knit  father 
and  sons  even  more  closely 
than  they  were  knit  before. 

If  Rock  Creek  Park  was 
a  delight  to  four  growing 
boys,  Sagamore  Hill  and  the 
surrounding  woods  and  wat¬ 
ers  were  a  continual  rapture. 
At  Sagamore  every  small 
boy  had  his  own  four-legged 
pets — guinea-pigs  and  bad¬ 
gers,  flying  squirrels  and 
kangaroo  rats,  dogs  and 
ponies,  and  once  even  a 
young  black  bear.  The 
water  furnished  delight. 

“When  their  mother  and 
I  returned  from  a  row,” 
their  father  wrote  in  his 
“Autobiography”  many 
years  later,  “we  would  often 
see  the  children  waiting 


Very  early  their  father  taught  them  a  love  of  animals  and 
the  love  of  the  hunting  fields.  Every  young  Roosevelt 
knew  that  the  small  end  of  a  gun  was  the  dangerous  end 


fairly  foamed  with  vigorously  kicking 
little  legs;  and  then  there  was  always 
a  moment  of  interest  while  I  counted,  so 
as  to  be  sure  that  the  number  of  heads 
that  came  up  corresponded  with  the 
number  of  children  who  had  gone  down.” 

The  father  taught  the  boys  the  use  of 
a  gun  when  they  were  barely  out  of  kilts. 
“I  have  been  teaching  Ted  and  Kermit 
the  use  of  the  Flobert  rifle,”  he  writes 
his  sister  in  1895,  when  Kermit,  the 
younger  of  the  two,  was  barely  six. 

“I  don’t  remember  how  young  I  was 
when  father  gave  me  my  first  gun,” 
said  Kermit,  years  after.  “I  know  that  I 


went  shooting  with  him  long  before  I 
was  ten.  After  we  boys  were  ten  he  let 
us  go  out  by  ourselves.  We  never  had 
any  gun-accidents.  Father  drilled  into 
us  the  important  fact  that  the  small  end 
of  a  gun  was  loaded,  and  took  for 
granted  that  if  we  clearly  understood, 
we  would  have  sense  enough  to  take 
care  of  ourselves.” 

If  Sagamore  Hill  and  its  master  were 
a  delight  to  the  children,  the  children 
were  a  delight  and  something  more  than 
a  delight  to  their  father.  In  the  grime 
and  tumult  of  his  work  in  the  New  York 
Police  Department  the  companionship 


of  the  children,  when  he  ran  out  to 
Oyster  Bay  for  the  week-end,  furnished 
a  spiritual  bath  that  seemed  to  free  him 
from  every  vestige  of  the  dirt  and  smoke 
in  which  he  was  forced  to  spend  his 
working  days.  In  a  series  of  letters  to 
his  sister,  extraordinary  for  their  vivid 
and  dramatic  accounts  of  his  battles  with 
vice  and  crime,  disloyalty  and  prejudice, 
the  concluding  pages  of  almost  every 
letter  tell  of  the  doings  of  the  “bunnies” 
in  a  manner  that  reveals  how  completely, 
in  their  company,  he  could  throw  off 
the  sordidness  of  his  police  work. 

“The  children  are  in  the  seventh 
heaven,”  he  wrote  his  sister  that  sum¬ 
mer.  “I  wish  you  could  see  their  cos¬ 
tumes,  especially  Kermit’s;  he  wears 
blue  overalls  like  those  of  our  hired 
man,  with  a  cap  like  that  of  a  second- 
rate  French  cook,  a  pair  of  shabby  ten¬ 
nis  shoes,  and  as  his  hands  are  poisoned 
a  pair  of  exceedingly  dirty  kid  gloves. 
When  in  this  costume,  turning  somer¬ 
saults  on  the  manure-heap,  he  is  indeed 
a  joy  forever.  Ted  has  suddenly  begun 
greatly  to  enjoy  riding  pony  Grant. 
Archie  is  the  sweetest  thing  you  ever 
saw  and  perfectly  friendly  with  cows, 
dogs  and  horses.  .  .  .  We  went  on 

a  picnic  to  the  marsh  (he  wrote  a  month 
later).  We  were  out  six  or  seven  hours, 
Alice  steering  one  boat,  while  Edith 
steered  mine.  Ted  enjoyed  himself 
hugely  and  on  the  way  home  slumbered 
peacefully  in  the  bilgewater.” 

That  autumn  he  wrote  of  other  ex¬ 
citing  doings: 

“Bob  (Robert  Ferguson)  passed 
Thanksgiving  day  here,  and  was  just  a 
dear,  and  the  same  playmate  as  ever. 
In  the  afternoon  he  and  I  and  Ted  took 
a  ten-mile  tramp,  with  axes,  to  dear  out 
a  bridle  track  which  had  become  over¬ 
grown.  Ted  ( Continued  on  Page  74) 


for  us,  running-  like  sand-spiders  along 
the  beach.  They  always  liked  to  swim  in 
company  with  a  grown-up  of  buoyant 
temperament  and  inventive  mind,  and 
the  float  offered  limitless  opportunities 
for  enjoyment  while  bathing.  All  duti¬ 
ful  parents  know  the  game  of  ‘stage¬ 
coach’;  each  child  is  given  a  name,  such 
as  the  whip,  the  nigh  leader,  the  off 
wheeler,  the  old  lady  passenger,  and, 
under  penalty  of  paying  a  forfeit,  must 
get  up  and  turn  round  when  the  grown¬ 
up,  who  is  improvising  a  thrilling  story, 
mentions  that  particular  object;  and 
when  the  word  ‘stage-coach’  is  men¬ 
tioned,  everybody  has  to  get  up  and  turn 
round.  Well,  we  used  to  play  stage¬ 
coach  on  the  float  while  in  swimming, 
and  instead  of  tamely  getting  up  and 
turning  round,  the  child  whose  turn  it 
was  had  to  plunge  overboard.  When 
I  mentioned  ‘stage-coach’  the  water 
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War  has  torn  the  blinders  from  the  preacher’s  eyes  and  the  path  before  him  is  broader  and  clearer 


GONE— The  Chore  Boy  of  the  Pulpit 


You  will  find  a  new  sort  of  man  there,  says  Chaplain  Moody 


EVEN  the  Twelve  Apostles 
themselves,  endowed  though 
they  were  with  priceless 
graces,  were  undoubtedly 
quite  as  human  as  those  other  fish¬ 
ermen  who  today  draw  their  nets  off 
Gloucester  or  Barnegat  Bay.  Wherefore 
it  is  not  unfair  to  suppose  that  when 
Chaplain  Paul  Dwight  Moody — like  his 
famous  father,  a  man  of  God — was  sent 
back  here  from  France  toward  the  end 
of  the  war  to  “recruit”  more  chaplains 
for  the  army  he  came  upon  some  pro¬ 
fessed  followers  of  the  Twelve  who  were 
sorely  tempted  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  his 
appeals.  One  can  well  understand  why 
his  audient  groups  of  American  minis¬ 
ters,  as  they  assembled  to  hear  his  mes- 
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sage,  at  least  debated  inwardly  and  with 
reason  a  knotty  question :  “This  man  in¬ 
tends  to  ask  me  today  to  renounce  for 
months,  perhaps  years,  my  family,  my 
home,  to  fling  aside  my  life  work  among 
a  people  whom  I  know  intimately  and 
whose  needs  I  therefore  understand,  and 
begin  all  over  again  among  strangers  in 
France;  and  what  has  an  army  chap¬ 
laincy  to  offer  in  return  which  is  at  all 
comparable  to  the  splendid  spiritual  re¬ 
sults  I  am  achieving  here?” 

It  is  patent  that  the  answer  many 


made  to  themselves  was  that  they 
should  go,  for  many  went.  Many 
more,  perhaps  all  of  them,  fondly 
believed  as  they  settled  back  com¬ 
fortably  to  hear  Chaplain  Moody’s 
appeal  that  he  would  ask  them  only  to 
give,  give,  give — their  lives,  if  neces¬ 
sary — with  no  promise  of  reward  except 
that  which  goes  with  the  glorious  soul 
satisfaction  of  giving  one’s  best  to  God 
and  country. 

Poof!  Crashing  to  earth  went  pre¬ 
conceived  notions,  flattened  by  Chap¬ 
lain  Moody’s  first  words.  He  was  offer¬ 
ing  favors,  not  asking  them!  And  if 
any  clerical  smugness  tried  to  stand  up 
before  the  oratorical  machine-gun  bul¬ 
lets  of  his  opening  sentence,  that  smug- 
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ness  found  itself  shockingly  shot  full 
of  holes  before  Chaplain  Moody  had 
decided  to  call  it  a  day. 

“My  friends,”  he  cried,  “when  I  come 
here  to  tell  you  that  the  army  needs  you 
men  as  chaplains  I  first  want  to  hammer 
in  the  fact  that  the  army  doesn’t  need 
you  American  ministers  nearly  so  badly 
as  you  need  the  army.  Do  I  make  my¬ 
self  clear?” 

If  he  hadn’t,  he  did.  Concretely  he 
showed  them  how  contact  with  men  was 
giving  the  American  minister  abroad  far 
greater  mind  riches  than  ever  he  could 
hope  to  impart.  In  France  they  would 
come  into  touch  with  life  in  the  raw, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  he  reminded 
them;  and  just  as  the  callow  graduate 
of  the  medical  school,  diploma  in  hand, 
does  not  begin  to  learn  medicine  until 
after  ne  has  hung  out  his  shingle  or 
entered  a  hospital,  just  so  would  these 
clergymen  go  from  the  soft  seclusion  of 
their  studies  into  a  fighting  army  of  men 
that  was  all  one  great  soul  clinic.  And 
when  their  postgraduate  course  had  "been 
finished  in  France  and  they  were  re¬ 
turned  to  their  home  charges  again  they, 
and  therefore  the  church  in  America, 
could  resume  work  among  the  crowd 
with  a  proper  equipment  of  tools,  with 
new  knowledge  and  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  heart  of  the  crowd. 

Chaplain  Moody,  now  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Moody  again  and  hard  at  work  “back 
home,”  is  quick  to  admit  that  he,  like 
his  colleagues,  needed  the  army  far 
more  than  the  army  needed  him.  As  I 
talked  with  him  recently  of  the  spiritual 
expansion  of  the  American  chaplain  and 
his  charges  abroad  I  began  to  see  more 
clearly  why  the  great  war  had  brought 
into  being  a  new  school  of  military 
critics  who  would  have  our  venerable 
system  at  West  Point  almost  abolished 
—would  place  the  cadets,  potential  lead¬ 
ers  of  men,  in  the  midst  of  life  and  men 
during  their  formative  years,  with  per¬ 
haps  a  year  of  secluded,  intensive  West 
Point  training  to  top  off  with,  instead  of 
raising  them  under  glass  up  the  Hudson, 
as  at  present,  until  the  time  comes  to 
transplant  them  to  the  fastnesses  of 
Lost  Post,  Oklahoma,  or  Fort  Faraway, 
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Montana,  with  not  even  a  warring  Red¬ 
skin  left  to  disturb  them  as  they  run 
to  seed. 

“It  was  not  merely  an  army  but  an 
army  at  war  that  the  clergyman  needed,” 
Chaplain  Moody  explained  to  me  in  the 
beginning.  “The  army  chaplain  in  time 
of  peace  is  a  ship  in  dry  dock,  a  religious 
ornament.  The  peace-time  chaplain  is 
about  as  useful  as  a  brass  tail  to  a  cat.” 

“Our  average  minister,”  Chaplain 
Moody  went  on,  “goes  through  college 
and  then  completes  his  seminary  days 
without  having  had  primary  contact  with 
man.  The  result  of  his  cloistered  life 
is  that  he  is  ignorant  not  only  of  what 
is  in  men  but  of  what  is  in  himself. 
But  if  he  got  out  of  his  shell  far  enough 
to  serve  as  chaplain  abroad,  he  found 
himself  suddenly  and  always  in  intensive 
contact  with  men,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  in  his  clerical  career.  And  imme¬ 
diately  he  not  only  began  to  discover 
man  but  to  make  the  great  subjective 
discovery — probably  startling  to  him — 
that  within  himself  were  rich  sources  of 
courage,  of  virility,  that  he  never  had 
known  were  there. 

“All  this  was  what  I  meant  when  I 
told  American  ministers  during  my  brief 
trip  home  during  the  war  that  they 
needed  the  army  more  than  the  army 
needed  them.  By  way  of  illustration  I 
would  tell  them  that  old  yam  about  the 
showman  exhibiting  the  moose  in  a  tent. 
You  know  it:  The  farmer  with  fifteen 
small  children  in  tow  asked  the  show¬ 
man  what  it  would  cost  to  take  the  fam¬ 
ily  in  to  see  the  moose. 

“Are  all  these  your  children?’  asked 
the  showman. 

“  ‘Yep,  they  are,’  said  the  farmer. 

“  ‘Well !  It  won’t  cost  you  nothing, 
then.  Wait  right  here.  I’m  going  in  to 
get  the  moose  and  bring  ’im  out  to  look 
at  you.’ 

“Now,  although  the  chaplain  in  time 
of  peace  is  merely  a  ship  in  dry  dock, 
in  time  of  war  he  is  cheek  by  jowl  with 
great  masses  of  men  who  are  dying  or 
almost  constantly  facing  sudden  and 
violent  death  and  therefore  everlastingly 
in  need  of  his  services.  Thus  the  chap¬ 
lain  in  war  is  raised  to  so  high  a  station 


that — I  quote  the  words  of  one  of  our 
noted  commanding  officers  of  the  line 
abroad — he  becomes  ‘the  most  useful 
man  in  the  organization.’  War  gave  our 
ministers  a  new  understanding  of  man, 
but  the  chief  thing  war  discovered  for 
the  American  clergyman  was  himself. 
War  revealed  to  him  not  only  the  un¬ 
known  sources  of  courage  and  virility 
within  himself,  it  pitilessly  revealed  to 
him  also  his  own  limitations.  And  one 
result  of  these  discoveries  (a  result  not 
common  enough,  however,  to  be  of  great 
importance)  is  that  many  of  the  return¬ 
ing  chaplains  are  not  going  on  with  the 
ministry  after  taking  off  their  uniforms.” 

Chaplain  Moody,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  was  predicating  his  statements 
on  a  personal  army  experience  that  had 
necessitated  widespread  contact  with, 
and  close  study  of,  his  brother  chaplains 
as  well  as  intimate  relations  with  officers 
and  enlisted  men.  From  labors  among 
combat  troops  he  had  gone  to  General 
Headquarters  as  chief  chaplain  of  the 
National  Guard  units  of  the  army.  Like 
Bishop  Brent,  chaplain -in-chief  of  the 
National  Army,  and  the  Rev.  Father 
Francis  B.  Doherty  of  the  Third  Cav¬ 
alry,  senior  of  the  regular  army  chap¬ 
lains,  much  of  Chaplain  Moody’s  activ¬ 
ities  abroad  necessarily  and  primarily 
were  devoted  to  the  chaplains  under  his 
direction,  especially  as  he  was  acting 
senior  chaplain  when  Bishop  Brent  was 
absent.  In  view  of  his  unique  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  study  the  American  chaplain 
abroad  his  belief  that  some  of  the 
churchmen  would  forsake  the  ministry 
upon  their  return  from  the  war  seemed 
worthy  of  elaboration. 

The  self  revelation  of  war,  he  told  me, 
would  cause  some,  to  leave  the  ministry 
when  they  returned  to  America.  Again, 
army  life  had  aroused  in  some  of  them 
for  the  first  time  the  stirrings  of  wan¬ 
derlust;  the  new,  to  many,  experience  of 
living  with  men  and  being  of  men  in 
the  open  had  resulted  in  revolt  against 
the  narrow  unfruitfulness  of  the  clois¬ 
tered  career  they  had  been  leading  ,at 
home,  precisely  as  the  shoe  clerk  or  book¬ 
keeper,  reveling  in  the  new,  free  life  and 
“finding”  himself  there,  would  return 


"As  I  live,  K-a-l-c  Dur-keeeeeeee !  Kale,  you  don’t  know  how  glad  I  am  and  how  proud  I  am  that  you’ve  come  to  the  station  to  meet  me’’ 
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with  revulsion  toward  the  drab  dingi¬ 
ness  of  the  old  job.  These  were  the 
chaplains,  not  many  in  number,  who 
would  come  home  resolved  to  give  up 
the  ministry  and  take  up  instead  some 
semi-religious  vocation  such  as  welfare 
work  or,  burning  all  bridges,  go  in  for 
a  business  career.  In  one  telling  sen¬ 
tence  Chaplain  Moody  summed  up  the 
thought. 

“It’s  somewhat  difficult,”  he  said,  a 
touch  of  dryness  in  his  tone,  “to  come 
back  from  '  the  thick  of  the  world's 
greatest  war  and  take  up  the  old  life 
of  chore  boy  to  the  Woman’s  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  of  one’s  church.” 

It  was  beautiful  to  watch  (so  one 
gathered  as  Chaplain  Moody’s  talk 
rambled  on)  the  progress  of  subjective 
growths  as  the  one-time  “chore  boy” 
suddenly  learned — his  eyes  still  blink¬ 
ing  as  he  was  dragged  from  the  half 
light  of  ascetic  seclusion — that  he  was 
out  in  the  blinding  glare  and  bang  of  a 
cosmic  prize  ring.  Back  against  the 
ropes  he  went,  at  first,  stunned  by  the 
quick  realization  that  so  many  “ideas” 
he  had  fondly  nurtured  throughout  all 
his  religious  and  ministerial  life  were 
wrong,  all  wrong.  Then  for  days  and 
nights  he  was  jammed  among  sweating 
humans  who  swore  fierce  oaths,  died  for 
their  brothers,  prayed  aloud  or  sang 
lewd  songs,  were  cowards,  were  heroes, 
fought  brother  with  fists  and  enemy 
with  steel  and  in  turn  greeted  death  un¬ 
afraid.  .  .  Perhaps — perhaps,  0  Lord, 
this  man  beside  me,  who  reeks  of  native 
wine,  is  not  so  low  as  once  I  should 
have  thought  him;  it  may  be  that  in 
Thy  sacred  sight,  0  Lord,  his  glass  of 
wine,  his  thoughtless  curses,  are  far  less 
hideous  to  Thee  than  the  black  soul 
of  the  craven  who  refuses  to  share  his 
food  with  a  hungry  brother!  Per¬ 
haps  .  .  . 

“They  began  to  grasp,  these  chap¬ 
lains  fresh  from  ministerial  work,” 
Chaplain  Moody  went  on,  “that  some¬ 
thing  was  amiss  with  their  tendency  to 
criticize  superficial  faults  in  the  men. 
They  started  at  their  work  underesti¬ 
mating  the  soldier’s  virtues  and  over¬ 
estimating  his  faults.  The  minister 
whose  greatest  thrill  had  been  that 
quarrel  between  the  soprano  and  the 
contralto  in  the  church  choir  was  too 
easily  shocked  by  the  profanity  of  fight¬ 
ing  men  when  he  first  came  among  them. 
I  need  not  add  that  I  do  not  use  or  ap¬ 
prove  of  profanity,  nevertheless  I  want 
the  man  who  swears  when  I  am 
out  of  hearing  to  swear  when 
he  is  talking  to  me.  If  he  con¬ 
ceals  from  me  the  fact  that  he 
is  profane,  he  will  conceal  a  lot 
of  other  things  from  me.  If 
he  doesn’t  swear  in  my  pres¬ 
ence,  I  cannot  get  to  where  he 
really  lives.  Whenever  the  sol¬ 
dier  drapes  a  gold  halo  around 
his  chaplain’s  head  that  halo  is 
going  to  stick  out  and  interfere 
every  time  the  chaplain  tries 
to  get  his  head  close  to  the  sol¬ 
dier’s  heart. 

“War  made  the  clergyman 
who  went  abroad  clearly  realize, 

I  hope,  that  in  the  eyes  of  the 
American  men  and  youths  whose 


business  was  war  the  great  sins  were  not 
sins  of  the  flesh,  such  as  drunkenness, 
profanity,  incontinence,  gambling.  The 
great  sins  to  the  soldier  were  the  sins  of 
the  spirit — selfishness,  cowardice,  quit¬ 
ting,  dishonesty.  And  right  there  is  an 
ethical  idea  of  the  soldier  in  war  which 
the  chaplain  will  do  well  to  bring  home 
with  him;  the  church  in  America  can 
learn  a  lot  from  it.  A  study  of  the 
Lord’s  words  will  show  that  He,  too, 
ranks  sins  of  the  spirit  as  worse  than 
sins  of  the  flesh.  (Mentally  I  recalled 
the  Seven  Deadly  Sins — remembered  the 
list  well  enough,  at  least,  to  note  that 
topping  the  Seven  was  “pride.”)  Any¬ 
one  who  disagrees  with  me  need  only 
consider  the  words  of  the  Lord.  It  is 
difficult  to  convince  many  earnest  per¬ 
sons  that  miserliness,  say,  or  false  pride 
are  greater  soul  destroyers  than  drinking 
or  gambling,  but  it  is  true  that  they  are. 

“Here  was  a  serious  mistake  made  by 
these  clergymen  when  they  first  got  into 
their  uniform's,  just  as  the  churches  they 
had  come  from  in  the  United  States 
were  guilty  of  the  great  error  of  assum¬ 
ing  an  unforgiving  attitude  toward  cer¬ 
tain  failings  not  nearly  so  soul  destruc¬ 
tive  as  many  sins  more  easily  forgivable. 
I  believe,  with  the  soldier,  that  the  man 
who  drinks,  who  swears,  gambles,  has  a 
better  chance  for  salvation  than  the  man 
who  is  miserly  or  slothful  or  filled  with 
false  pride.  From  the  soldier  going  into 
battle  the  ardent  young  chaplain  soon 
learned,  maybe  to  the  chaplain’s  great 
astonishment,  that  the  soldier  believed 
in  God  but  not  in  the  church’s  concep¬ 
tion  of  God.  Which  is  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  church.” 

It  was,  in  a  word,  the  chaplain  who 
had  been  mentally  and  spiritually  warped 
by  a  life  spent  in  remote  recesses 
screened  from  the  realities  of  life  who 
was  inclined,  when  first  he  began  to 
grope  toward  the  light  in  his  new  life, 
to  see  only  the  motes  in  the  beckoning 
rays.  By  way  of  illustration,  Chaplain 
Moody  recalled  two  religious  utterances 
of  soldiers,  one  the  prayer  of  a  British 
despatch  bearer  about  to  dash  down  a 
shell-swept  road,  and  another  an  ethical 
summation  as  delivered  by  an  Amer¬ 
ican  doughboy  while  in  thoughtful  con¬ 
verse  with  his  chaplain  concerning  things 
of  the  soul.  “0  Lord,”  cried  the  Brit¬ 
ish  boy,  his  face  to  the  skies  as  he 
trundled  cut  his  motorcycle  and  was 
about  to  vault  into  the  seat,  “0  Lord. 
I  don’t  give  a  damn  for  myself,  but 


take  me  through  for  England’s  sake!” 
That  “damn”  in  a  prayer — in  a  prayer! 
— perhaps  would  have  shocked  the  one¬ 
time  “chore  boy”  unutterably  in  the  old 
days;  but  the  chaplain,  helped  by  the 
light  of  war’s  realities,  was  deaf  to  the 
“damn”  and  heard  only  an  English  boy’s 
prayer  that  was  clean  and  unselfish  and 
very  beautiful. 

“It  was  Herbert  Shipman,”  Chaplain 
Moody  continued,  “who  repeated  to  me 
the  spiritual  confession  of  the  American 
soldier  talking  to  his  chaplain.  ‘Chap¬ 
lain,’  the  doughboy  said  with  holy  fer¬ 
vor,  ‘since  I’ve  been  in  the  war  God 
seems  very  near  to  me — but  I  wish  the 
whole  G —  d —  war  was  in  hell!’  Now 
there  was  an  utterance  from  the  soul 
which,  despite  the  regrettable  profanity, 
was  as  sincere  as  truth  itself,  and  I  like 
to  think  that  the  American  minister 
serving  abroad  had  advanced  far  enough 
to  see  that  the  big  thing  in  that  Yan¬ 
kee  boy’s  thought  was  not  the  profanity 
but  the  good  in  his  words,  good  in  that 
the  utterance  revealed  the  boy’s  relig¬ 
ious  attitude  of  mind.” 

As  Chaplain  Moody  talked  on  about 
these  things  of  the  spirit  so  dear  to  him 
one  could  not  help  but  ponder  over  the 
probable  extent  of  the  religious  reac¬ 
tions  here  when  those  American  min¬ 
isters  who  had  “learned  more  than  they 
could  impart”  had  all  laid  away  the 
olive  drab  and  had  mounted  their  pulpits 
again  to  face  their  people.  As  they  de¬ 
trained  from  the  5:12  at  the  grimy  old 
railroad  station  in  the  home  town  per¬ 
haps  their  eyes  first  would  see  the 
slouching  form  of  Kale  Durkee,  town 
drunkard,  lounging  on  the  same  baggage 
truck  from  which  he  had  watched  them 
depart  and  befouling  the  station  plat¬ 
form  with  tobacco  juice  as  he  brooded 
over  the  great  wrong  the  nation’s  “drys” 
had  done  him.  Would  they  hastily 
grasp  their  clerical  skirts  and  tiptoe  with 
mincing  steps  in  a  wide  circle  around 
Kale  and  his  filth,  as  perhaps  they  had 
done  when  old  Kale  had  blocked  their 
path  to  the  departing  train  a  year  (or 
was  it  a  thousand  vague  years?)  ago — 
or  would  they  drop  their  bags  and  thrust 
out  a  hand  with  the  heartiness  of  a  he 
man  greeting  a  potential  he  man,  cry¬ 
ing  out,  not  artfully  as  if  they  meant  it, 
but  meaning  it,  “As  I  live,  K-a-l-e 
Dur-keeeeeee!  Kale,  you  don’t  know 
how  glad  I  am  and  how  proud  I  am 
that  you’ve  come  to  the  station  to  meet 
me.  And  as  soon  as  I’m  settled — to¬ 
morrow — I  want  to  see  more  of 
you.  I  wras  thinking  about  you 
in  France  one  night,  Kale,  and 

- ”  “About  me,  Dr.  Jones? 

You  thinking  about  me?” 
“Betcher  life  I  was,  Kale.  (God 
help  me,  there  were  nights  I 
couldn’t  sleep  for  thinking  of 
you!)  I’d  lie  awake  wander¬ 
ing,  Kale,  why  you'd  never  be 
friendly  enough  to  drop  in  to 
see  me,  until  finally  I  made  up 
my  mind  that — ”  “Well,  Doc¬ 
tor,  I’ll  try,  maybe  some  day, 
to  drop  round  to  see — ”  “No 
you  wmn’t,  Kale.  For  the  first 
time  in  all  the  years  I’ve  known 
you  you’ve  got  things  all  wrong 
and  ( Continued  on  Page  64) 


THE  CHURCH  MUST  AWAKE 

“Our  clergymen  in  the  army  learned,  just 
as  the  soldiers  learned,  that  when  it  comes 
to  doing  a  great  work  the  things  that 
bind  men  together  are  enormously  more 
important  than  the  things  that  separate 
them.  When  the  church  here  realizes 
its  duty  the  awakening  will  not  pass,  but 
to  get  the  awakened  to  stay  awake 
the  church  must  readjust  itself.  The 
churchman  must  come  out  of  his  shell.” 
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Because  two 

new  factories 
bad  opened  in 
the  town  there 
were  a  great  many 
new  children  to  enter 
the  school  and  Miss 
Potter,  the  principal, 
stood  just  inside  the 
door  to  ask  questions 
and  send  the  children 
to  what  might  be  the 
“rooms”  for  which 
they  were  fitted. 

“What  reader  did 
you  use  last  term?” 

“Second  reader.” 

“That  room,”  said 
Miss  Potter,  point¬ 
ing,  and  then  to  the 
next: 

“What  reader  did 
you  use  last  term?” 

“Third  reader.” 

“Upstairs,  the  first 
door.” 

Some  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  did  not  know  what  reader  they  had 

had. 

"I  didn’t  have  a  reader;  I  had  a  gog- 
o-phy,”  said  a  little  girl. 

“What  do  you  know’  about  Italy?” 
“It’s  shaped  like  a  boot  and  runs 
through  North  and  South  America  and 
empties  into  the  Caspian  Ocean,”  stam¬ 
mered  the  little  girl. 

“First  reader;  that  room,”  said  Miss 


Ethelbert  stood  a  brief  second  on  the  stairs  looking  down.  He  was  vastly  unhappy 


Tears  and  kisses  and, — 


THE  FIRST  DAY 
OF  SCHOOL 


Illustrated  by  Maginel  Wright  Enright 


Potter  promptly,  “and  you,  young 
man?” 

He  was  an  unusually  attractive  boy. 
To  Miss  Potter,  at  least,  he  seemed 
unusually  attractive,  but  that  may  have 
been  partly  because  he  was  a  little  boy 
she  had  not  seen  before.  During  a 
school  year  she  came  to  know  the  little 
boys  quite  intimately  and  some  of 
them  were  not  quite  as  attractive  at 


the  end  of  the  year 
as  at  the  beginning. 
But  this  boy 
really  was  attractive. 
There  was  something 
appealing  in  his  diffi¬ 
dent,  hesitating  man¬ 
ner.  His  hair  was 
marvelously  parted 
and“slicked.”  His  face 
shone  with  the  super¬ 
cleanliness  that  is 
seldom  seen  on  a  boy’s 
face  except  when  he 
is  going  to  a  party. 
His  legs  were  in  spot¬ 
lessly  white  cotton 
stockings,  his  stubby 
shoes  glistened  with 
blackness,  and  at  the 
front  of  his  snowy 
sailor  collar  a  huge 
and  perfectly  tied  bow 
of  new  plaid  silk  rib¬ 
bon  made  a  stunning 
butterfly. 

“What  a  sweet 
boy!”  thought  Miss  Potter. 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  flood  of  youth 
that  had  been  pouring  into  the  building. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  “sweet”  boy 
had  waited  for  that  very  pause,  because 
he  was  much  frightened.  It  was  his  first 
day  in  any  school.  He  had  waited  until 
he  could  steal  in  alone. 

His  ideas  of  “school”  were  vague  and 
strange  and  he  felt  conspicuous  and  as 
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“That’s  her  room,”  he  had  told  Bert  when  they  passed  the  school.  “That’s 
Qoosick’s  room.  She  makes  you  cry  and  then  she  kisses  you” 


if  he  might  make  some  silly  mistake  at 
which  the  other  boys  and — oh,  horror! 
— the  girls  would  laugh.  He  had 
looked  in  at  the  door  several  times  and 
had  always  seen  Miss  Potter  standing 
there  by  the  newel  post,  questioning 
one  after  another.  He  had  hoped  she 
might  go  away  and  that  he  might  slip 
into  the  school-house  and  into  a  seat 
and  not  be  seen.  But  evidently  she 
did  not  mean  to  go  away  until  the  last 
child  had  entered,  and  now  he  was 
there,  standing  before  her.  He  felt  hot 
and  uncomfortable.  His  face  was  red. 

Scotty,  he  of  the  hard  fists,  had  told 
him  about  certain  boys  who  were 
“teacher’s  pets.”  As  the  new  boy  un¬ 
derstood  it,  “teacher’s  pets”  were  the 
lowest  of  the  low.  They  were  boys  so 
mistreated  by  nature  and  born  under 
such  an  evil  star  that  teachers  liked 
them.  This  was,  of  course,  the  utmost 
limit  of  degradation.  It  made  one  an 
outcast  from  the  best,  spit-ball-throwing, 
girl-teasing  male  society.  And  one  of 


the  proofs  that  a  boy  was  a  teacher’s 
pet  was  that  teacher,  instead  of  as¬ 
suming  a  “glad  you’re  getting  along 
home”  air,  stopped  one  and  talked  to 
him  in  an  intimate,  affectionate  man¬ 
ner.  And  now  Miss  Potter  was  stop¬ 
ping  him! 

“You’re  a  new  boy?”  said  Miss  Pot¬ 
ter  pleasantly. 

“Yes’m,”  he  said  miserably. 

Miss  Potter  was  not  a  slender  sylph 
of  a  girl.  She  was  a  large,  motherly 
woman  with  a  large,  motherly  face  that 
could  be  surprisingly  stern  or  exceed¬ 
ingly  pleasant.  Now  her  face  was 
pleasant.  It  was  more  than  pleasant; 
it  was  friendly. 

“She’s  making  me  into  a  teacher  s 
pet — teacher’s  pet — teacher’s  pet!”  ran 
distressingly  through  the  boy’s  mind, 
and  he  longed  to  scratch  or  kick  or  run 
howling  away,  but  the  truth  was  that 
he  was  at  heart  and  by  nature  the  only 
kind  of  boy  that  is  a  teacher’s  pet.  He 
was  a  bright  boy,  and  a  clean  boy  and 


as  good  as  a  boy  ought 
to  be,  with  only  a  streak 
of  mischief  here  and 
there,  and  not  malicious 
mischief.  So  he  could 
not  scratch  or  kick  or 
run  howling  away.  He 
stood  and  blushed  until 
his  checks  were  like 
polished  rose-leaves. 

“I  was  sure  that  I  had 
not  seen  you  before,”  said 
Miss  Potter  pleasantly. 
“What  is  your  name?” 

“Bert,”  he  said  unwill¬ 
ingly. 

“I’m  sure  that  is  not 
all  of  it,”  she  said.  “It 
isn’t  just  Bert,  is  it? 
Bert  isn’t  all  of  any  boy’s 
name.  Is  it  Albert?” 

He  looked  down  and 
did  not  answer.  She  was 
asking  him  to  utter  the 
syllables  that  were  the 
greatest  load  of  shame  he 
had  yet  been  called  upon 
to  bear. 

“Is  it  Albert?”  she  in¬ 
sisted,  smiling. 

“No  mam.” 

“You  musn’t  be  shy. 
A  schoolboy  musn’t  be 
shy.  What  is  your  name?” 

“Ethelbert,”  he  mur¬ 
mured  so  weakly  she 
could  hardly  hear  him. 

Miss  Potter  was  a  very 
wise  woman  and  a  very 
tactful  woman,  which 
was  why  she  had  risen 
to  be  principal  of  the 
school.  She  was  one  of 
those  rare  persons  who 
do  not  have  to  study  hu¬ 
man  nature — who  know 
it  intuitively.  She  guessed 
at  once  that  the  name 
was  a  great  trial  to  the 
boy,  that  he  had  already 
known  the  agony  of  be¬ 
ing  called  Ethel  by  scoff¬ 
ing  boys  who  chanted  in 
chorus,  “Ethel  is  a  girl’s 
name !  Ethel  is  a  girl’s  name!” 

“That  is  a  king’s  name,”  she  said 
cheerfully.  “You  ought  to  be  very  proud 
to  have  the  name  of  one  of  the  brave 
Saxon  kings,  Bert.” 

She  was  such  a  wise  woman  that  she 
did  not  make  the  mistake  of  saying 
“Ethelbert.”  She  said  “Bert.” 
“Yes’m,”  Bert  said. 

But  that  is  not  all  your  name.  What 
is  your  full  name,  Bert? 

“Bert  Carter.” 

“Why,  of  course!”  Miss  Potter  ex¬ 
claimed. 

She  remembered  him  now.  He  was 
the  small  nephew  Miss  Anne  Carter 
had  taken  to  raise,  the  boy  she  had 
seen  often  enough  in  the  big  Carter 
front  yard,  with  long,  golden  curls.  She 
had  felt  sorry  for  him  even  then,  he  was 
such  a  big  boy  to  have  curls,  and  she 
knew  so  well  how  other  shaved-headed 
boys  must  tease  him.  And  with  a  name 
like  Ethelbert,  that  could  be  shortened 
to  Ethel! 
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“Do  you  ever  fight, 

Bert?”  she  asked,  and 
she  knew  what  the  an¬ 
swer  would  be. 

“When  they  call  me 
Ethel  I  do,”  he  said 

“Well - ” 

It  was  on  the  tip  of 
her  tongue  to  say  that  if 
anyone  called  him  Ethel 
he  must  come  and  tell 
her,  but  she  thought  bet¬ 
ter  of  it. 

“What  reader  did  you 
have  last,  Bert?”  she 
asked. 

“I  didn’t  read  out  of 
a  reader  last,”  he  said. 

“I  read  out  of  ‘Tales  of 
a  Grandfather.’  And  out 
of  Shakespeare.  But 
mostly  out  of  ‘Tales  of 
a  Grandfather.’  ” 

“Oh!  Haven’t  you 
read  out  of  a  reader?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“What  one?” 

“Fourth  reader.” 

“The  room  at  the  head 
of  the  hall,  upstairs, 

Bert,”  she  said,  and 
watched  him  as  he  went 
up,  walking  carefully  on 
the  glistening,  recently 
varnished  ..reads. 

As  he  climbed  the 
stairs  he  was  glad.  For 
the'  first  time  since  he 
opened  his  eyes  in  bed 
that  morning  he  was  glad. 

As  each  step  carried  him 
higher  above  the  first 
floor  of  the  school  a 
greater  feeling  of  relief 
possessed  him.  The 
world  was  good,  after  all. 

His  Aunt  Anne  had  let 
his  curls  be  cut,  Ethel- 
bert  was  the  name  of  a 
brave  Saxon  king,  the 
lady  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  had  not  cried  out 
in  holy  horror  when  he 
said  he  fought  those  who 
called  him  Ethel  and,  best  of  all,  each 
step  upward  was  carrying  him  farther 
from  Miss  Goosick’s  room! 

The  most  dangerous  boy  is  a  weeping 
boy.  All  boys  are  ashamed  to  be  seen 
weeping.  When  a  boy  is  cruelly  struck 
he  will  fight,  but  when  he  is  made  to 
weep  and  fights,  he  fights  in  a  rage  that 
is  sometimes  awful  to  see.  Never  im¬ 
agine  that  a  boy  that  is  blubbering  is  a 
tamed,  cowed  creature.  He  is  a  mad 
and  angry  creature.  He  will  fight  like  a 
demon  then,  to  avenge  the  shame  he 
feels  his  tears  to  be.  More  than  any¬ 
thing  else  in  the  world  a  boy  hates  to 
cry,  at  least  when  there  is  a  witness. 

A  boy,  feeling  oppressed  and  down¬ 
trodden,  may  find  a  variety  of  damp, 
sad  comfort  now  and  then  in  going  out 
behind  the  woodshed  and  weeping  over 
his  woes  in  solitude,  but  he  feels  that  it 
is  disgraceful  to  let  anyone  see  him 
cry.  Men  do  not  cry;  it  is  women’s 
work.  Pirates  or  soldiers  or  cowboys 
or  detectives  or  Indians  never  cry;  so 
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She  was  pretty.  She  was  young,  too.  He  looked  at  the  face  that 
smiled  on  him  and  a  chill  ran  from  his  head  down  his  spine 


boys  never  cry.  Even  our  soldier  boys 
in  France  during  the  war,  wounded, 
suffering,  homesick,  heart-sore,  hated  to 
cry  or  be  seen  crying,  and  the  best  tales 
our  Red  Cross  nurses  have  brought 
home  are  of  the  cheerfulness  of  the 
Americans  even  when  they  lay  suf¬ 
fering  in  their  weary  hospital  beds, 
maimed  or  mangled  or  sick. 

That  was  why  Bert  Carter’s  heart 
grew  lighter  as  he  climbed  the  stairs 
and  left  Miss  Goosick’s  room  behind 
him.  Miss  Goosick  made  boys  cry. 

Ethelbert  had  never  attended  school 
because  his  Aunt  Anne  had  taught  him 
at  home.  Even  stupid  boys  learn  faster 
under  a  private  tutor,  and  Miss  Anne 
was  the  most  loving  and  eager  of  tutors, 
while  Ethelbert  was  by  no  means  stupid. 
He  was  a  bright  boy.  He  had,  indeed, 
progressed  so  far  that  Aunt  Anne  no 
longer  felt  capable  of  directing  him. 
He  knew  as  much  arithmetic  as  she 
knew,  and  the  time  had  come  when  he 
needed  teachers  able  to  take  him  further 


than  she  could.  Now  she  must  give  him 
up. 

All  he  knew  about  school  itself  he  had 
learned  from  Scotty,  and  Scotty  had 
left  no  doubt  regarding  Miss  Goosick. 

“That’s  her  room,”  he  had  told  Bert 
when  they  passed  the  school.  “That’s 
Goosick’s  room.  Gee!  I’ll  bet  you’ll 
be  in  her  room,  too.  I’m  glad  I’m  going 
to  the  other  school  before  I  have  to  be 
in  her  room.  I  wouldn’t  go  to  her  room, 
that’s  all!” 

“Why?  Does  she  lick  you?” 

“Lick?  Think  I’d  care  for  any  lick¬ 
ing  a  woman  teacher  could  give  me?  If 
Goosick  licked  me  I  wouldn’t  care.  I 
wouldn’t  care  if  she  licked  me  with  a 
strap  with  a  buckle  on  the  end  of  it. 
That  ain’t  anything — a  licking  ain’t.” 

“What  does  she  do?”  asked  Bert 
tremulously. 

“Kisses  you,”  said  Scotty.  “She 
makes  you  cry  and  then  she  kisses  you. 
You  bet  if  I  was  in  her  room  and  she 
tried  to  make  me  cry  I’d  show  her!” 
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The  First  Day  of  School 


“Hey,  look  who’s  lost!”  a 
big  boy  shouted.  “He 
thinks  this  is  the  baby  room 


“Does  she  try  to  make  you  cry?” 

“Yes,  and  she  does  it,  too.  She  can 
make  anybody  cry.  Well — you  know 
big  Cuft'y  Mallon,  don’t  you?  She  made 
him  cry.  She  made  him  blubber  like 
a  baby.  Ed  Snooks  saw  him.  And 
then  she  made  Ed  cry,  too.  Cuffy  said 
so.  He  saw  him.  Why,  sometimes  she 
keeps  in  a  whole  row  and  makes  them 
all  cry.  One  right  after  another.  Ed 
Snooks  says  she  keeps  somebody  in 
every  day  and  makes  ’em  cry.” 

“Does  she — how  does  she?”  asked 
Bert,  wide-eyed. 

“She  hugs  them,”  Scotty  said.  “It 
don’t  make  any  difference  whether  it’s 
a  girl  or  a  boy,  she  hugs  them  and 
makes  them  cry.  And  sometimes  she 
cries  herself.  Yes,  sir!  Ed  Snooks 
says  that  sometimes  there’ll  be  a  whole 
row  and  her,  too,  all  crying  at  the  same 
time.” 

“But  if  they  don’t  want  to  cry - ” 

“Well,  they  can’t  help  it,  can  they? 
Ed  Snooks  ought  to  know.  He  wouldn’t 
cry  if  he  didn’t  have  to,  would  he?” 

Bert  thought  of  Ed  Snooks  and  had 
to  admit  that  Ed  Snooks  would  not  cry 
unless  he  had  to.  Ed  Snooks  had  red 
hair  and  a  pug  nose  and  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  picture  him  shedding  tears. 

“When  she  keeps  them  in  after  school 
for  something,”  Scotty  said,  “she  takes 
them  one  at  a  time  and  sits  down  in 
their  seat  with  them  and  talks  to  them. 
She  puts  her  arm  across  their  shoulder 


and  says  how  sorry  she  is  they  are  a  bad 
boy,  because  she  had  such  hopes  of 
them,  and  it  breaks  her  heart  to  have 
them  act  whatever  way  it  was  they  had 
acted.  So  then,  if  they  don’t  cry  right 
off,  she  cries.  And  then  they  both  cry.” 

“I  bet  I  won’t,”  Bert  declared. 

“I  bet  you  will.  You’ll  be  just  the 
kind  that  will.  You’ll  bawl  like  a  calf, 
because  you’re  sort  of  like  that.  If  she 
can  make  Ed  Snooks  and  Cuffy  Mallon 
cry  you’ll  be  pie  for  her.  And  then 
when  she’s  got  you  crying  good  she’ll 
say  she  knows  now  you’ll  be  a  good  boy 
from  then  on,  and  she’ll  kiss  you.” 

“I — I  won’t  let  her!  I  ll - ” 

“Yes,  you  will!  You’ll  be  blubbering 
away  and  you  can’t  help  it.  That’s  what 
she  does  it  for.  She  gets  you  all  soft 
and  girlish  and  then  kisses  you  and 
she  thinks  you  hate  it  so  much  you  won't 
cut  up  in  school  again  for  fear  she’ll  do 
it  again.” 

“Well - ” 

“Well  what?” 

“Well,  if  I  get  into  her  room  I  won’t 
cut  up.  Then  she  won’t  make  me  cry.” 

“Then  all  you’ll  be  will  be  like  Sammy 
Grayson.  Y’ou’ll  be  teacher’s  pet. 
She’ll  stand  beside  your  desk  and  pat 
you  on  the  head  once  in  awhile  and 
tell  the  room  how  good  you  are  and 
how  she  wishes  they  would  all  be  nice 
like  you  are.  And  all  the  time  the 
fellers  will  be  snickering  at  you.  And 
the  girls,  too.” 


So  Bert  climbed  the  stairs,  glad  that 
he  was  leaving  Miss  Goosick  and  tears 
and  kisses  below  him.  At  the  top  of 
the  stairs  he  paused.  There  were  four 
open  doors  and  in  each  doorway  stood 
a  teacher.  From  the  four  rooms  came 
loud  noises  of  talking  and  scuffling  and 
little  screams  of  pretended  girlish  fear, 
and  laughter  and  the  sound  of  cuffing. 
It  was  the  last  minute  and  a  half  of 
untrammeled  freedom.  The  youngsters 
were  making  the  most  of  it. 

Bert  walked  to  the  door  at  the  end  of 
the  hall.  The  teacher  paid  no  attention 
to  him.  She  had  just  started  across  the 
hall  to  speak  to  the  teacher  in  the  op¬ 
posite  doorway.  Bert  went  into  the 
room. 

“Hey!”  someone  shouted  and  a  wet 
sponge  struck  him  in  the  face.  A  girl — 
a  big  girl,  so  big  that  she  was  wearing 
longish  skirts  and  a  real  watch — turned 
to  him  and  wiped  his  face  with  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  that  smelled  of  lily  of  the  val¬ 
ley. 

“They’re  awful  rough,”  she  said,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  boys.  “They  think  they’re 
smart.  You’d  better  go  down  to  your 
own  room;  they  might  hurt  you,  the 
way  they’re  carrying  on.” 

Ethelbert  hesitated.  This  was  his 
room.  This  was  the  room  to  which  he 
had  been  sent,  but  these  were  not  boys 
like  Scotty  or  Ed  Snooks,  or  even  big 
Cuffy  Mallon.  These  were  big  boys 
and,  worse  still,  big  girls.  One  of  the 
big  fellows  came  up 
to  him. 

“What  do  you  want 
up  here?”  he  asked 
roughly. 

“I’m  coming  to 
school  here,”  said 
Ethelbert.  “I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  be  in  this 
room.” 

Some  of  the  boys 
had  long  trousers. 
They  looked  like  full- 
grown  men  to  Ethel¬ 
bert.  The  big  boy 
who  had  questioned 
him  yelled: 

“Say,  look  who’s 
here!”  he  cried.  “Look 
who  says  he’s  going 
to  be  in  our  room!” 

There  was  a  cama¬ 
raderie  among  the  big 
boys  and  girls  in  the 
room.  They  knew  each 
other  well — had.  spent 
years  together  in  the 
lower  rooms.  Ethel¬ 
bert  felt  himself  an 
intruder.  He  felt  that 
he  did  not  belong 
there.  The  big  girl 
who  had  wiped  the 
water  from  his  face 
spoke  to  him  again 
and  kindly. 

“I  guess  you’ve 
made  a  mistake,”  she 
( Cont .  on  Page  66) 
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America  is  buzzing  with 
ideas  and  plans  for  peace 
and  justice  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  worker 
and  employer.  Here’s 
the  story  of  how  John 
Leitch  has,  in  a  human, 
interesting  way,  done 
work  that  bears  directly 
on  this  great  problem. 


MENDING  YOUR  BUSINESS 


How  a  Doctor  of  Industrial  Relations  Brings 


Man  and  Boss  Together 


By  William  Almon  Wolff 


HAVE  you  ever  heard  of  John 
Leitch?  Quite  possibly  you 
haven’t.  He’s  been  a  pretty 
busy  man,  and  he  has  made  no 
great  effort  to  secure  publicity;  has 
rather  avoided  it,  indeed.  Yet  Leitch, 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  a  laboratory  experiment  in  indus¬ 
try,  in  the  relations  between  capital  and 
labor,  that  has  had  some  highly  inter¬ 
esting  and  significant  results. 

At  this  moment  the  demands  of  the 
great  railway  unions  have  brought  about 
a  crisis  the  end  of  which  no  one  can 


foresee.  They  have  introduced  an  ele¬ 
ment  into  a  labor  dispute  that  has  not 
appeared  before  in  this  country — or  has 
certainly  not  appeared  on  a  national 
scale.  The  significant  thing  about  Leitch 
is  that  he  seems  to  have  anticipated  the 
appearance  of  this  question,  and  has,  in 
a  small  way,  a  local  way,  provided  some¬ 
thing  that  has  a  relation  to  its  solution. 

It  would  take  a  great  deal  of  space  to 
go  into  the  demands  of  the  railway 
workers  fully  and  scientifically.  And, 
in  one  sense,  time  and  space  would  both 


be  wasted,  because  the  situation  is  one 
that  is  changing  from  day  to  day.  One 
reason  for  that  is  that  there  is  no  agree¬ 
ment  upon  fundamental  facts;  men  with 
wholly  different  minds  are  thrown  to¬ 
gether,  temporarily,  by  reason  of  tempo¬ 
rary  community  of  interest.  As  condi¬ 
tions  shift  they  sheer  off;  the  enemies 
of  today  may  be  the  allies  of  tomorrow. 

But  the  crux  of  the  whole  problem, 
the  new  thing  the  great  railway  unions 
have  suddenly  injected  into  the  fight 
that  dates  from  the  introduction  of 
machinery  into  industry — the  industrial 
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revolution,  as  economists  call  it — is  this. 
The  point  of  attack  by  the  workers  has 
been  shifted.  Practically  all  major 
fights  between  labor  and  capital,  up  to 
now,  have  been  based  upon  demands  for 
higher  wages.  And  now  higher  wages, 
in  themselves,  will  not  satisfy  the  rail¬ 
way  workers.  The  reason  is  that  every 
wage  increase  in  the  past  has  been  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the-  consequent  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

“ttERE,”  says  the  railway  man,  in  ef- 
■tl  feet.  “Under  the  Adamson  law  we 
got  higher  w'ages.  Rates  went  up — and 
the  cost  of  living  with  them.  McAdoo 
gave  us  more  money — and  raised  rates. 
The  cost  of  living  went  up  again.  Trans¬ 
portation  is  a  basic  industry,  and  if  it 
costs  more  so  does  everything  else.  Sup¬ 
pose  we  get  higher  wages  now?  (We 
will — we  can  strike  for  them.)  Rates 
will  go  up  too.  Increased  costs  have  to 
be  handed  on  to  the  consumer — to  the 
public.  But  we’re  not  only  the  pro¬ 
ducer — we’re  the  consumer,  too.  So 
some  way  must  be  found  of  overhauling 
profits— of  giving  us  money  enough  to 
live  on  without  inordinate  increases  in 
rates.  Here  is  our  plan — the  Plumb 
plan.  And  ultimately  you’ve  got  to  ex¬ 
tend  it  to  every  other  basic  industry.” 

Now,  I  cannot  here  go  into  the  details 
of  the  Plumb  plan  for  nationalization  of 
the  railroads.  It  isn’t  quite  government 
ownership  as  that  phrase  is  understood, 
but  the  differences  are  of  detail.  Very 
briefly,  this  is  the  plan.  The  railroads 
are  to  be  taken  over  by  the  government, 
and  paid  for  by  a  bond  issue  bearing  in¬ 
terest  at  4  per  cent.  Thus,  private  cap¬ 
ital  is  to  be  eliminated.  The  roads  are 
then  to  be  leased  to  a  great  corporation, 
the  directors  of  which  shall  be  chosen  by 
the  workers,  by  the  operating  managers, 
and  by  the  public,  represented  by  the 
government. 

Great  savings  in  operation  are  antici¬ 
pated,  because  there  will  be  a  definite 
incentive  to  that  end.  And  that  incen¬ 
tive  is  that  after  the  guaranteed  interest 
on  the  investment  is  met,  one-half  of  all 
earnings  in  excess  of  these  fixed  charges 
is  to  go  to  the  wage  earners  and  the 
management,  while  one-half  is  to  be  se¬ 
cured  to  the  consuming  public,  either 
through  extensions  of  service  without 
added  cost  or  through  rate  reductions. 
The  labor  statement  says: 

“Thus  the  cost  of  transportation  is 
automatically  reduced  exactly  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  benefits  accrue  to  the  producers 
of  transportation.  Increase  in  earning 
powers  of  producers  under  this  system 
cannot  be  reflected  in  increased  costs; 
it  must  be  balanced  by  decreased  costs.” 

Now,  a  great  many  people  are  going 
to  shy  from  that  suggestion.  They  are 
going  to  call  it  Bolshevism,  socialism, 
other  terrifying  names.  They  are  going 
to  say  that  the  demand  is  exactly  like 
the  demands  of  the  I.  W.  W.  How  the 
challenge  of  the  railway  workers  will  be 
met  remains  to  be  seen. 

Now,  how  does  Leitch  come  in? 

Well,  John  Leitch  is  today  a  nervous, 
active  man  of  about  fifty-six,  whose 
career  as  a  worker  began  nearly  forty 
years  ago  in  P.  D.  Armour’s  stockyards 
in  Chicago.  He  has,  in  his  time,  filled 
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every  sort  of  industrial  position,  from 
unskilled  worker  to  general  manager. 
And  he  has  been  trying  for  twenty  years 
to  work  out  a  way  of  altering  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  capital  and  labor,  em¬ 
ployer  and  worker,  so  as  to  eliminate  the 
waste  resulting  from  endless  friction  and 
hostility.  He  set  out,  a  long  time  ago, 
with  the  idea  that  employer  and  worker 
had  much  more  in  common  than  either 
of  them  realized,  and  that  each  would 
be  better  off  if  they  worked  with  one 
another  instead  of  against  one  another. 
And  the  significant  thing  is  that  Leitch, 
working  along  entirely  different  lines, 
has  evolved  a  scheme  fundamentally 
similar  to  that  embodied  in  the  Plumb 
plan.  There  are  basic  differences  that 
are  absolutely  irreconcilable,  but  in  prac¬ 
tice  there  are  enough  points  of  identity 
to  make  an  understanding  of  the  way. 
Leitch’s  plan  has  worked  a  highly  inter¬ 
esting  and  significant  basis  for  expecta¬ 
tions  and  calculations  regarding  the 
Plumb  plan. 

Leitch  doesn’t  look  like  a  business 
man.  He  has  a  long,  sensitive  face;  his 
features  are  finely  modeled.  He  has 
rather  small  hands,  with  tapering  fingers. 
His  whole  physical  make-up  is  that  of 
the  artist.  So  is  his  temperament.  He 
is  a  business  man,  in  one  sense;  he  is  a 
consultant  in  industrial  troubles,  and  he 
gets  enormous  fees  from  the  industries 
that  succeed  in  getting  his  services.  But 
he  picks  and  chooses  when  it  comes  to 
accepting  clients.  He  won’t  work  more 
than  three  days  a  week — says  he  needs 
the  rest  of  the  time  to  store  up  energy. 
He  won’t  talk  much;  says  he  is  much 
too  busy.  I  don’t  know  how  much  the 
impression  is  worth,  but  he  makes  me 
think,  in  many  ways,  of  Henry  Ford.  I 
suspect  the  two  men  have  a  good  deal  in 
common,  fundamentally. 

He  had  a  good  deal  of  time  to  think 
after  he  quit  for  Armour.  He  was  told 
he  had  tuberculosis,  and  he  went  to  work 
on  a  farm  in  the  northwest.  If  he  did 
have  any  serious  lung  trouble  the  farm 
cured  it;  it  has  never  returned  to  plague 
him. 

AFTER  he  had  regained  his  health  he 
became  a  sort  of  industrial  wanderer. 
He  worked  as  a  machinist;  three  or  four 
times  he  was  fired,  unjustly,  as  he 
thought.  But  he  kept  on  thinking,  and, 
for  some  years,  he  went  out,  deliber¬ 
ately,  to  get  experience,  never  staying 
in  any  job  after  he  had  learned  all  he 
could  about  the  particular  plant  in  which 
he  was  employed.  He  moved  slowly  up 
the  industrial  ladder,  of  course;  after  a 
time  he  worked  as  a  foreman,  and  then 
had  charge  of  a  department  once  or 
twice.  And  all  the  time  he  was  taking 
notes,  and  confirming  that  old  convic¬ 
tion  of  his  that  both  employer  and 
worker  were  wasting  time  and  effort,  and 
that,  as  the  result  of  the  unnecessary 
friction  between  them,  the  producing 
end  of  the  average  American  business 
wasn’t  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  efficient. 

He  developed  some  definite  ideas  as 
he  went  along.  One  was  that  sheer  ig¬ 
norance  was  at  the  bottom  of  much  of 
the  trouble.  Another  that  workers 
wanted,  chiefly,  to  be  sure  they  were 
getting  a  square  deal  from  their  employ-. 


ers.  Another  that  a  vast  amount  of 
expert  knowledge  concerning  industrial 
plants  was  locked  up  in  the  minds  of 
workers  who  had  no  way  of  applying  it 
and  making  it  useful.  Still  another  was 
an  anticipation  of  the  revolt  of  the  rail¬ 
way  workers  against  the  circular  process 
of  the  absorption  of  wage  increases  by 
resulting  increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 

He  didn’t  know  exactly  how  to  use 
these  ideas.  They,  and  a  good  many 
others,  summed  up  the  results  of  his 
observations.  And  he  was  itching  to 
mate  use  of  them.  He  got  his  chance, 
in  a  small  way,  when  he  was  working  as 
a  foreman  or  a  superintendent.  He  tried 
to  establish  harmonious  relations  with 
the  men  under  him,  and,  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent,  succeeded.  But  that  was  a  mattei 
of  personality,  and  he  knew  it,  and 
knew,  too,  that  general  principles  were 
only  remotely  involved. 

Then,  about  1900,  he  went  to  wmrk  for 
an  envelcpe-making  company  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  in  the  plant  between  the  men 
and  the  management.  Its  efficiency. 
Leitch  felt,  was  pretty  low.  Production 
wasn’t  what  he  thought  it  ought  to  be 
and  could  be.  And,  gradually,  he  man¬ 
aged  to  make  a  new  job  for  himself, 
until  he  was  a  sort  of  mediator  between 
the  men  and  the  management. 

AS  soon  as  he  had  the  authority  he 
attacked  the  problem  by  calling  a 
mass  meeting  of  all  the  workers. 

“Maybe  it  was  because  it  was  in  New 
England,”  he  says.  “But,  anyway,  I  got 
to  thinking  about  the  old  town  meetings 
and  the  way  they  had  worked,  and  I 
thought  I’d  try  it.” 

He  invited  the  men  to  speak  about 
any  grievances  they  had.  All  sorts  of 
topics  were  discussed.  And  from  the 
start,  when  a  subject  came  up  that  ob¬ 
viously  was  complicated  and  involved,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  study  it  and 
to  make  a  report  at  the  next  meeting. 
Leitch  began  by  getting  the  men  to  ask 
for  what  they  wanted  in  this  fashion; 
next  he  induced  the  management  to  act 
favorably  on  some  of  the  suggestions 
that  were  made.  He  wTas  groping  toward 
a  means  of  establishing  communication 
between  two  sets  of  people  who  had,  up 
to  that  time,  been  almost  wholly  inartic¬ 
ulate  in  relation  to  one  another. 

Leitch  improved  matters  a  good  deal 
in  that  factory.  It  was  not  a  very  big 
concern,  and,  since  then,  it  has  been 
swallowed  up  by  a  national  corporation. 
But,  for  him,  it  was  a  start,  and  a  suc¬ 
cessful  one.  Then  the  American  Multi¬ 
graph  Co.,  which  had  heard  of  his  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  mediator,  hired  him  to  act  as 
a  buffer  between  it  and  its  workers.  He 
tried  the  town  meeting  idea  again,  but 
it  didn’t  work — it  was  too  clumsy.  Too 
many  people  were  involved.  But  the 
germ  of  another  idea  was  present,  and 
he  went  on  from  the  conception  of  a 
town  meeting  to  that  of  representative 
government,  just  as  had  the  founders  of 
the  American  commonwealth. 

He  worked  out  a  regular  plan  of 
elected  committees  to  represent  the 
workers  in  all  dealings  with  the  manage¬ 
ment.  So  disputes  about  working  hours, 
about  wages,  about  piece  rates,  were 


John  Leitch  telling  the  employees  in  a  big  factory  how  they  can  get  half  of 
the  profits  their  employer  will  make  if  they  do  better  and  more  concerted  work. 


adjusted.  And  in  Leitch’s  mind  there 
blossomed,  rather  suddenly,  the  idea  of 
imitating,  in  an  industrial  plant,  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment.  That  promised  to  solve  one  of 
the  problems  he  had  found — that  of 
establishing  a  regular  means  of  com¬ 
munication  between  management  and 
workers.  And,  in  a  rather  vague  way, 
it  marked  a  groping  progress  toward 
something  that,  even  today,  I  think 
Leitch  doesn’t  quite  recognize  as  one  of 
his  objects.  I  mean  a  definite  measure 
of  control  over  a  business  by  the  labor 
it  employs. 

That  sounds  like  Bolshevism — like  the 
democratic  control  of  industry,  doesn’t 
it?  It  isn’t,  as  Leitch  sees  what  he,  is 
doing.  Leitch  calls  his  plan  Industrial 
Democracy.  It  is  nothing  of  the  sort, 
except  in  name.  Leitch  doesn’t  attem'pt 
to  take  final  control  away  from  the 
owners  of  a  business — from  the  capital¬ 
ists,”  That  idea  is  abhorrent  to  him, 
but  it  is  at  the  very  heart  of  the  Bolsh¬ 
evist  and  I.  W.  W.  programmes.  And 
yet  Leitch’s  plan,  in  practice,  does  pro¬ 
vide  a  certain  measure  of  control  by  the 
workers,  and  its  successful  operation  is 
absolutely  dependent  upon  making  the 


workers  feel  that  they  have  such  control. 

All  the  time,  while  he  was  working 
out  his  formula,  in  the  envelope  plant 
and  with  the  Multigraph  company, 
Leitch  was  seeing  more  and  more 
clearly  that  American  business  wasn’t 
efficient.  He  felt  that  wages  were  kept 
down,  profits  reduced,  costs  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  increased,  by  sheer,  avoidable 
waste.  And  he  was  certain  that  no 
management,  by  itself,  could  eliminate 
that  waste.  He  was  convinced  that  only 
co-operation  between  every  worker  in  a 
factory  and  the  management  could  do  it. 

He  examined  all  the  devices  that  had 
been  tried  to  bring  about  such  co-opera¬ 
tion — because,  of  course,  Leitch  wasn’t 
the  first  man,  or  the  thousandth,  to  see 
that  waste.  Efficiency  was  beginning  to 
be  a  catch-penny  phrase.  Efficiency 
engineers  were  springing  up  overnight. 
Speeding  up  systems  were  appearing. 
Great  efforts  were  made  to  eliminate  one 
or  two  waste  motions.  Expensive  ma¬ 
chinery  was  scrapped  in  order  to  save 
a  little  time — much  as  a  railroad  builds 
a  ten  million  dollar  cut-off  to  save  five 
miles  and  knows  it  is  making  a  good  in¬ 
vestment. 

All  the  steps  that  were  taken  toward 


industrial  efficiency  were  useful,  prob¬ 
ably,  in  some  measure.  But,  because 
they  were  purely  mechanistic,  they  fell 
far  short  of  achieving  their  end.  Labor 
resented  them,  just  as  it  had  resented  the 
original  introduction  of  machinery  which 
brought  about  the  industrial  revolution. 
It  resented  them  for  several  reasons. 
One  was  that  fewer  men  seemed  likely 
to  be  able  to  do  the  work.  Another  was 
that  labor  felt  it  was  producing  more 
without  any  increase  of  its  own  return. 
And  another  was  that  speeding  up,  the 
presence  of  men  with  stop  watches, 
checking  up  their  work,  got  upon  the 
nerves  of  workers. 

Then  there  were  various  bonus  plans, 
profit-sharing  schemes.  There  was  a 
great  extension  of  the  welfare  work  in 
which  Patterson'  of  the  National  Cash 
Register  Co.,  has  been  a  pioneer.  Leitch 
rejected  a  bonus  for  production  as  a 
part  of  the  plan  he  was  evolving  because 
he  felt  it  was  unsound. 

“A  production  bonus  doesn’t  take 
quality  into  account,”  he  says.  “It  does 
increase  production,  undoubtedly.  But 
it  does  it,  always,  at  the  expense  of 
quality.  In  the  long  run  it  means  a  loss 
instead  of  a  gain.” 
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Profit  sharing,  he  felt,  was  better,  but  tormula  for  organization,  Leitch  was  work  under  the  handicap  of  bad  feeling 
not  practical  In  his  judgment  men  ready  to  attack  the  problem  of  ineffi-  among  the  workers  in  every  instance, 
didn't  understand  the  complicated  book-  ciency.  And  in  the  waist  factory  he  Here  is  a  typical  instance  of  how 
keeping  that  was  involved  well  enough,  tried  out  the  forerunner  of  the  essential  Leitch  goes  to  work.  William  Demuth 
Moreover  they  were  likely  to  regard  a  factor  in  the  Plumb  plan  for  the  nation-  &  Co.  of  Brooklyn  Manor,  L.  I.,  operate 
profit-sharing  check  simply  as  a  casual  alization  of  the  railroads— an  economy  the  biggest  factory  making  smokers 
bonus— the  connection  between  that  dividend  pipes  in  America.  And,  with  the  rush 

check  and  the  way  they  did  their  own  In  effect,  that  plan  of  his  involved  the  of  labor  to  the  munitions  works  in  1915 
work  was  not  clear  enough.  And  finally,  equal  division  between  workers  and  they  faced  a  serious  problem.  They  had 
he  doesn’t  like  profit  sharing  because  he  management  of  all  savings  in  produc-  to  employ  immigrant  labor,  largely;  high 
thinks  it  unfair  to  make  any  part  of  a  tion.  If,  for  example,  a  certain  unit  wages  had  lured  away  most  of.  their  ex- 
man’s  compensation  for  his  work  depend  cost  ten  cents  to  produce,  and  more  perienced  workers,  and  the  flow  of  im* 
upon  conditions  he  can’t  control,  efficient  methods  reduced  that  cost  to  migration  from  Europe  had  been  checked 
What  he  wanted  was  a  way  to  make  six  cents,  two  cents  of  the  saving  went  by  the  war.  When  Leitch  was  called  in 
earnings  beyond  a  fixed  wage,  depend  to  the  workers,  two  to  the  management,  he  found  a  polyglot  working  force, 
wholly  upon  production,  considered  in  Dividends  were  to  be  distributed  every  signs,  in  that  factory,  had  to  be  posted 
relation  to  quality  as  well  as  to  quantity,  two  weeks,  and  all  the  cost  figures  in-  in  half  a  dozen  languages.  English  was 
When,  for  the  first  time,  he  was  called  volved  in  their  calculation  were  to  be  scarcely  ever  heard  there, 
in  as  a  consultant,  in  a  Cleveland  waist  open  to  the  inspection  of  all  the  workers.  . 

factory  he  was  ready  to  try  out  what  Now,  here  was  something  radically  T>  EFORE  the  war  shut  oft  immigration 
seemed’ to  him  a  new  idea.  Here,  for  different  from  the  ordinary  profit-shar-  AJ  in  19x4,  the  plant  had  little  trouble 
the  first  time  he  organized,  within  the  ing  plan.  Thanks  to  the  organization  in  keeping  up  its  working  force.  It  re 
plant  his  adaptation  of  the  American  gov-  of  the  plant  into  cabinet,  senate  and  cruited  its  workers  largely  from  Euro 
eminent  He  got  the  workers  to  elect  house,  the  workers  had  a  means  of  con-  peans,  because  American  pipe  makers 
delegates  by  departments  to  what  he  trolling  methods  of  production,  or  at  aren’t  numerous,  and  Americans  adapt 
called  a  House  of  Representatives.  The  least,  of  expressing  their  ideas.  With  themselves  poorly  to  the  slow  and  ex 
foremen  and  superintendents  he  organ-  the  economy  dividend  as  an  incentive,  tremely  _  careful  work.  Wages .  were 
ized  into  a  Senate.  And  he  called  the  ex-  it  wras  to  their  interest  to  reduce  produc-  fairly  high;  the  labor  turnover  in  the 
ecutive  officers,  the  managers,  the  Cabinet,  tion  costs.  But,  since  quality  entered  plant  was  not  excessive.  But  with  the 

into  the  final  cost,  the  pitfall  of  the  old  growth  of  the  munitions  industry,  in 

WHAT  he  had  done,  really,  was  to  production  bonus  was  avoided.  -and  after  1915,  coupled  with  the  failure 

provide  machinery  for  the  func-  The  idea,  the  basic  element  of  this  of  new  labor  to  come  in,  Demuth  & 
tioning  of  his  old  town  meeting  plan.  In-  dividend  plan,  was  almost  absurdly  Co.  faced  a  serious  problem.  They  lost 
stead  of  having  clumsy  meetings  of  the  simple.  Its  implications,  its  ramifica-  their  reliable  workers  because  they 
whole  working  force  their  representatives  tions,  even  Leitch  only  began  to  see  couldn’t  compete  with  the  munitions 
met  each  week  in  the  house.  This  had  gradually.  What  he  did  see,  however,  plants,  and  the  new  people  they  were 
standing  committees.  The  house  took  up  was  that  in  any  plant  that  adopted  his  able  to  hire  grew  less  and  less  compe- 
all  complaints  and  suggestions,  debated  plan  and  tried,  sincerely,  to  work  it  out,  tent. 

them,  could  refer  them  to  its  commit-  the  old  fight  between  management  and  Something  had  to  be  done,  and  the 
tees.  After  debate  it  voted  on  resolu-  workers  to  see  which  could  outwit  the  company,  in  despair,  called  upon  John 
tjons — equivalent  to  bills  in  Congress,  other  had  been  transferred  into  a  joint  Leitch.  It -was  a  good  employer,  though 
If  the  House  passed  a  resolution  it  went  assault  upon  a  common  enemy — pro-  not  over  imaginative.  Its  factory  was 
to  the  Senate,  which  concurred  or  re-  duction  costs.  of  the  best  modern  type ;  working  condi- 

jectea  the  measure.  If  it  concurred  the  tions  were  well  above  the  average  And 

measure  went  for  final  approval  to  the  r?ROM  Cleveland  Leitch,  now  definitely  Leitch  found  its  heads  sincere  and  eager 
cabinet,  which  had  the  veto  power.  A?  a  consultant,  went  on  to  plants  all  to  wTork  with  him  and  with  their  work 

Right  here,  of  course,  Leitch’s  title  of  over  the  country.  He  installed  his  so-  people. 

Industrial  Democracy  became  a  mis-  called  Industrial  Democracy  in  a  piano  His  first  step,  as  usual,  was  to  call  a 
nomer.  He  had  provided  the  form  of  factory  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  in  a  meeting,  in  company  time,  of  the  whole 
democracy,  but  not  its  essential  sub-  foundry  in  Michigan,  a  clothing  factory  working  force.  He  said  he  w7as  going, 
stance.  He  says  that  the  President  of  in  Baltimore,  a  big  velvet  mill  in  New  in  four  weekly  meetings,  to  explain  four 
the  United  States  possesses  a  similar  England,  a  pipe  works  in  Brooklyn — in  principles,  which  he  wanted  the  whole 
veto  pow'er.  But,  of  course,  the  Presi-  more  than  twenty  widely  scattered  indus-  working  force,  from  the  president  down 
dent  is  an  elected,  responsible  official;  trial  establishments.  In  tw7o  of  them,  to  the  lowest  paid  manual  worker,  to 
the  cabinet  in  one  of  Leitch’s  plants  is  after  a  successful  beginning,  the  manage-  adopt,  unanimously  as  the  cornerstones 
neither  elected  by  the  workers  nor  re-  ment  has  failed  to  stick  to  its  side  of  the  of  a  business  policy.  They  were  justice, 
sponsible  to  them.  Here,  too,  is  the  line  bargain.  In  the  others  both  sides  have  co-operation,  economy  and  energy,  and 
of  cleavage  between  Leitch’s  plan  and  been  fair,  and  there  has  been  no  strike,  they  wrere  to  be  capped  by  sendee. 
Bolshevism.  no  industrial  trouble  of  any  sort.  It  wasn’t  easy  for  Leitch  to  explain  to 

That  being  understood,  however,  the  Leitch  was  never  called  in  unless  a  that  gathering,  made  up  of  aliens  wrho 
fact  remains  that  Leitch’s  scheme  has  plant  was  in  trouble.  He  always  began  couldn’t  understand  him,  and  who  must 

have  missed  a  good  deal  of  the 
idealism  and  hard  common  sense 
the  man  gets  out  in  his  speech, 
just  what  he  meant.  But  he 
did  it,  and  he  succeeded  largely 
because  he  had  a  concrete  thing 
to  go  wdth  his  abstract  ideal  of 
justice  and  co-operation.  That 
was  his  economy  dividend.  He 
told  Ll.ose  people  that  they 
weren’t  doing  their  work  well 
enough,  and  that,  as  a  result, 
profits  were  being  pared  down  to 
the  vanishing  point. 

“You  can  do  better  work,”  he 
said,  in  effect — I  can’t  and  don’t 
pretend  to  quote  him  literally. 
“And  you  can  do  it  more  eco¬ 
nomically,  so  that  profits  wall  be 


actually  worked  out  extremely 
well.  It  couldn’t  function  at  all 
unless,  in  practice,  the  cabinet 
gave  effect  to  the  majority  of  all 
the  suggestions  coming  to  it 
from  the  house  and  the  senate, 
regardless  of  any  actual  obliga¬ 
tion.  Leitch  considers  that  is 
one  of  the  chief  elements  of 
strength  in  his  plan;  actually  it 
is  a  weakness,  because  it  means 
that  its  success  depends  upon  the 
sort  of  men  at  the  head  of  a 
business.  Leitch,  before  he  goes 
into  a  plant,  makes  sure  of  those 
men — convinces  himself  that 
they  are  sincere  in  their  desire 
to  make  his  plan  work. 

Now,  having  worked  out  his 


UNDER  THE  LEITCH  PLAN 

“WETERANS  turned  in  and 
*  helped  to  train  the  new  men, 
so  that  the  training  period  was  cut 
down  to  three  months.  And  when 
a  man  wanted  to  quit  every  other 
man  in  the  shop  argued  with  him 
and  tried  to  make  him  stay.  Co¬ 
operation  among  the  workers,  as 
well  as  between  the  mass  of  workers 
and  the  employer,  became  real.” 


so 


The  House,  Senate  and  Cabinet — workers,  foremen  and  owners — in  session  in  a  plant  that 
has  adopted  the  Leitch  system.  They  decide  all  questions  that  arise  between  men  and  firm. 


greater.  And,  if  you  do,  it  will  be  to 
your  profit.  For  we  are  going  to  insti¬ 
tute  a  system  by  which  you  will  receive 
half  of  everything  that  is  saved.  Half 
will  go  to  the  company — half  to  you. 
You  will  get  a  dividend,  in  addition  to 
your  pay,  every  two  weeks.” 

Everyone  was  interested,  but  everyone 
was  skeptical,  too.  Still  the  business  pol¬ 
icy  was  adopted,  though  without  much 
enthusiasm.  And  then  Leitch  proceeded 
to  organize  his  machinery  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  senate,  house  and  cabinet. 
This  resulted  in  some  improvement  in 
work  at  the  start — it  interested  the 
workers.  But  it  was  slow  work  to  make 
those  aliens  take  the  plan  seriously. 
The  improved  psychology  of  the  force 
brought  about  conditions  so  much  better 
than  they  had  been  that  it  was  possible, 
after  the  first  two  weeks,  to  declare  a 
dividend.  Enough  of  a  saving  had  re¬ 
sulted  for  that,  and  its  effect  was  vital. 

Then,  almost  at  once,  there  came  a 
practical  lesson  in  co-operation.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  men  stayed  away  from  work  on 
an  Italian  holiday.  At  the  next  meeting 
of  the  house  of  representatives  a  divi¬ 
dend  was  declared,  but  it  was  explained 
that  if  those  men  had  stayed  at  work  it 
would  have  been  larger.  So  every 
worker  in  the  factory  was  penalized. 
The  others  didn’t  like  it,  and  the  men  who 
had  stayed  away  were  disturbed.  They 
hadn’t  meant  to  make  any  one  else  suffer 
for  their  holiday,  and  they  began  to  do 
some  thinking. 

At  first  the  workers  didn’t  take  the 
house  of  representatives  seriously.  They 
jeered  at  the  members  a  good  deal.  The 


members  were  sensitive,  and  had  trouble, 
too,  when  they  took  up  complaints  that 
were  made  to  them  with  foremen.  One 
representative  resigned  because  no  ac¬ 
tion  had  been  taken  on  a  demand  he  had 
presented  for  an  increase  in  a  piece  rate. 
The  house  wouldn’t  accept  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  put  itself  behind  him,  and  got  in¬ 
stant  action.  The  effect  of  a  number  of 
such  incidents  was  cumulative.  Then 
a  few  representatives  who  understood 
the  theory  of  democratic,  representative 
government  acted  as  a  leaven. 

There  was  trouble  because  workers 
couldn’t  speak  English.  A  few  men  in 
one  department  struck,  because  that  was 
the  only  way  they  knew  to  voice  a  com¬ 
plaint.  A  committee  of  the  house,  with 
an  interpreter,  sought  them  out,  straight¬ 
ened  out  the  trouble,  and  got  them  back 
to  work. 

The  workers  themselves,  through  the 
house  of  representatives,  attacked  the 
language  problem.  They  voted  against 
printing  a  projected  house  organ  in  dif¬ 
ferent  languages,  because,  as  they  ar¬ 
gued,  the  people  wouldn’t  learn  English 
unless  they  must.  For  the  same  reason 
the  workers  voted  to  have  all  signs 
printed  in  English  and  that  foremen 
should  give  orders  and  instructions  only 
in  that  tongue.  The  company  was  asked 
to  provide  classes  for  teaching  English, 
and  did  so  at  once. 

Now — mark  the  difference.  Classes 
like  that,  provided  on  the  company’s 
own  initiative,  would  have  been  re¬ 
sented.  Because  the  workers  themselves 
wanted  them,  because  it  was  their  initia¬ 
tive,  they  were  received  with  enthu¬ 


siasm  and  were  an  immediate  success. 

Then  the  experiment  in  self-govern¬ 
ment  began  to  branch  out.  Men  made 
complaints  concerning  piece  rates — al¬ 
ways  the  most  fruitful  source  of  trouble 
in  an  industrial  plant.  In  the  old  sys¬ 
tem  such  a  complaint  was  made  to  a 
foreman,  whose  word  was  final.  Now 
the  house  of  representatives  took  it  up, 
studied  it,  and  made  a  report,  recom¬ 
mending  changes.  When  the  senate  con¬ 
curred  in  this  recommendation  it  went 
to  the  cabinet,  which  almost  invariably 
approved  the  change,  because  it  had 
been  determined  scientifically. 

Then  came  another  step.  A  foreman 
was  intractable  and  incompetent;  be¬ 
cause  he  didn’t  handle  the  work  of  his 
department  properly  the  whole  factory 
was  slowed  down.  The  house  looked 
into  his  case,  and  recommended  that 
other  work  be  found  for  him,  which  was 
done. 

Labor  turnover  was  still  a  serious 
problem  in  the  plant.  In  the  sandpaper¬ 
ing  department,  specifically,  which  was 
the  largest  in  the  factory,  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  those  employed  quit  or  had 
to  be  discharged  within  a  year.  About 
125  men  are  needed;  their  average  wage, 
on  piece  rates,  was  $24  weekly,  with  the 
most  expert  getting  between  $30  and  $40. 
New  men  had  to  be  trained;  at  piece 
rates  they  couldn’t  earn  much,  and  drew 
a  beginner’s  wage  of  about  $16,  until 
their  piece  rate  earnings  exceeded  that. 

The  low  wage  was  one  reason  men 
didn’t  stick  to  the  work  through  a  long 
apprenticeship.  It  was  figured  that  it 
cost  the  ( Continued  on  Page  76) 
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FROM  THE 


WHITE  LIGHTS 


WHY  I  LIVE  IN 


“He  cuts  his  own  fuel;  he  raises 
his  own  milk,  butter,  eggs,  chick¬ 
ens,  pork,  ham,  bacon;  he  could 
raise  his  own  mutton  and  beef, 
he  could,  if  a  pinch  came,  grind 
his  own  meal  and  flour  and  even 
make  his  own  clothes.  .  ...  . 
An  entire  creative  process  is 
under  his  direction  and  control” 


“I  have  only  to  lift  my  eyes  from 
green  fields  or  garden  beds  to  see 
line  and  form  and  color  that 
quicken  the  pulse  with  pleasure, 
to  see  massive  bulk  that  thrills  as 
bulk  always  does,  to  hear,  in  the 
far,  soft  roar  of  the  mountain 
waterfalls,  a  call  to  climb  .  . .  ” 


A  RE  you  homesick  for  the 
country  ?  Do  you  dread 
stale  and  second-hand  air, 
the  crowded,  unyielding 
pavements,  the  shut-in  view 
of  a  populous  city  ?  Do  you 


THERE  are  two  classes  of  people 
who  often  wonder  and  not  infre¬ 
quently  ask  why  I  live  in  the 
country — my  old  friends  in  the 
city  and  my  neighbors  in  these  parts  re¬ 
mote  from  Broadway.  In  one  sense, 
of  course,  the  answer  is  simple — I  pre¬ 
fer  to  live  in  the  country.  Nor  am  I 
particularly  interested  in  trying  to  ex¬ 
plain  at  any  greater  length  to  city  dwell¬ 
ers,  who  are,  or  pretend  to  be,  quite 
hopelessly  contented  with  their  lot — 
most  of  them.  Now  and  then,  of  course, 
you  find  a  rebel,  who  dreams  of  farms 
as  he  faces  his  desk.  But  so  many  of 
my  neighbors,  especially  my  young 
neighbors,  are  not  contented  with  their 
lot,  and  look  upon  me,  a  man  who  de¬ 
liberately  foreswore  a  life  in  New  York 
for  a  life  on  a  farm  three  miles  from  the 
village,  as  one  most  curiously  consti- 
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T  O 


THE  GREEN  HILLS 

THE  COUNTRY 


ever  think  of  moving  to  the 
country?  Mr.  Eaton  has 
lived  both  lives.  He  knows 
what  he’s  talking  about. 
Here  you  can  match  your 
longings  with  his  experience. 


tuted,  that  to  them  I  feel  like  making  a 
justification,  almost  a  plea.  It  does 
little  good,  I  am  aware,  to  tell  a  young 
man  or  woman  of  spirit  that  something 
alluring  is  not  always,  to  experience,  as 
golden  as  it  looks.  Nor  have  I  any  de¬ 
sire  to  quench  ambition,  which,  of 
course,  finds  its  readiest  outlet  where 
men  are  most  gathered  together.  I 
want  merely  to  give  certain  personal 
testimony,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of 
some  slight  value,  here  and  there,  to  the 
discontented  or  wavering  country 
dweller. 

My  grandfather,  who  was  a  farmer, 
lived  to  be  eighty-six,  and  my  grand¬ 
mother,  who  was  a  farmer’s  wife,  lived 
to  be  ninety-nine.  Neither  of  them 
was  plagued  with  “nerves.”  It  re¬ 
mained  for  me,  their  descendant,  to 
tramp  Greenwich  Village  streets,  at  four 


“It  may  be  that  the  modem 
cliff  dwellings  of  Manhattan, 
produce  men  and  women  ( and  a 
few  children)  keener  of  mind, 
happier,  healthier,  than  the  old 
white  pine  dwellings  of  our 
fathers,  with  .  ...  a  wood  shed, 
a  flower  garden  ....  and  maybe 
barns  .  .  .  But  l  have  my  doubts” 


“But  in  the  country  I  also  know 
his  wife  and  children,  his  horse 
and  cows,  his  Ford  and  his  potato 
blight,  his  joys  and  sorrows.  He 
is  my  neighbor.  He  becomes 
oddly  more  human.  I  like  him 
better.  .  .  He  warms  my  sym¬ 
pathies  and  makes  me  friendly” 


a.  m.,  a  victim  of  insomnia,  and  to  read 
magazines  a  year  old  in  the  waiting- 
room  of  a  stomach  specialist.  After 
some  years  of  this  sort  of  existence  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that,  all  other 
considerations  aside,  the  opportunity 
for  exercise,  the  ability  to  sleep  at 
night,  the  enjoyment  of  health,  were 
preferable  to  the  opportunity  to  hear 
Caruso  sing  or  see  George  M.  Cohan 
dance.  Having  always,  in  earlier 
years,  lived  an  active,  outdoor  life,  I 
was  physically  fretful,  cramped,  un¬ 
happy,  in  a  city.  Many  and  many  a 
time  I  have,  from  mere  muscular 
imprisonment,  wanted  to  play  the 
Samson,  and  push  crashing  down  the 
buildings  on  Broadway  till  there  was 
room  to  fill  my  chest  and  run  a  circle. 

But,  always,  too,  I  felt  a  spiritual 
imprisonment.  Deep  down  in  their 
hearts,  I  think  almost  all  country- 
bred  men  and  women  in  a  city  feel 
something  of  this.  Not  only  did  my 
body  want  to  push  down  the  walls  as 
a  protest  against  its  lack  of  hardy, 
outdoor  exercise,  but  my  soul  wanted 
to  push  them  down,  that  my  eyes 
might  see  far  horizons  and  green 
fields  and  blue  mountains  and  my 
nostrils  breathe  clean  air  and  my  ears 
hear  only  the  croon  of  winds  or  song 
of  birds— soft,  sweet  sounds,  that 
rest  and  satisfy.  In  plain  language, 

I  was  homesick — homesick  for  the 
country. 

Now,  to  be  homesick  for  the  coun¬ 
try  just  in  spring,  when  the  leaves 
are  coming  out  of  the  poor,  gas- 
poisoned  trees  in  Madison  Square, 
doesn’t  mean  much.  But  when  you 
are  homesick  the  year  through  it 
means  either  that  you  are  lonely  and 
depressed  in  the  city  or  else  that,  by 
nature,  you  greatly  prefer  the  things 
of  the  country.  I  was  neither  lonely 
nor  depressed.  I  had  hosts  of  friends, 
was  tolerably  successful  as  the  world 
measures  such  things,  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed  such  urban  “advantages”  as 
theatres,  concerts,  libraries,  stimulat¬ 
ing  debates,  lectures,  forums,  clubs  of 
all  sorts,  the  pageant  of  the  Avenue, 
the  parade  of  the  shop  windows.  I 
was,  indeed,  rather  in  the  thick  of 
things,  and  to  leave  them  all  meant  a 
distinct  wrench.  Yet  I  left  them. 

I  left  them  because  my  hqart  told 
me  a  mountain  was  a  bigger  thing 
than  a  new  play,  and  a  talk  with  a 
neighbor  over  a  rail  fence  about  what 
the  town  reads  at  least  as  important  as 
one  vote  out  of  a  million  for  or  against 
Tammany  Hall. 

There  is  a  superstition  as  old  as  cities, 
that  because  the  city  is  large  and  the 
country  town  small,  therefore  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  former  is  the  more  im¬ 
portant,  and  the  people  in  the  former 
more  wideawake,  intelligent,  interesting, 
better  informed.  Yet  the  city  govern¬ 
ment  is  only  more  important  because  it 
affects  more  people,  and  conversely,  the 
more  people  it  affects  the  less  the  ordi¬ 
nary  individual  can  make  his  influence 
felt.  The  ordinary  individual,  wishing 
actively  to  help  in  the  cooperative  task 
of  government,  can  actually  accomplish 
far  more,  and  feel  far  more  personal 
responsibility,  with  its  attendant  glow 


“But  my  soul  wanted  to  push  them  down  that  my 
eyes  might  see  far  horizons  and  green  fields  and 


of  self-respect,  in  the  country  than  in 
the  city.  Also,  while  it  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  true  that  urban  life  and  activities 
draw  into  the  cities,  or  there  breed  up, 
men  and  women  of  exceptional  range  of 
information  or  exceptional  keenness,  the 
stimulation  of  whose  minds  is  missed  in 
the  country,  and  has  to  be  supplied  by 
books,  nevertheless  the  average  man,  in 
either  city  or  country,  remains  about  the 
same.  He  may  change  his  clothes,  his 
speech,  even  his  manners.  In  the  city 
he  may  call  his  country  self  a  “rube.” 
But  he  is  the  same  .  person.  I  have 
known  him  in  both  places.  His  slow 
conservatism  in  both  places  has  made 
me  angry  a  thousand  times.  But  in  the 
country  I  also  know  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  his  horse  and  cows,  his  Ford  and 
his  potato  blight,  his  joys  and  sorrows. 
He  is  my  neighbor.  He  becomes  oddly 


more  human.  I  like  him  better.  In  the 
city  he  never  greatly  stimulated  my 
mental  faculties,  and  he  doesn’t  in  the 
country,  eithei.  But  he  warms  my  sym¬ 
pathies  and  makes  me  friendly  here,  as 
he  never  used  to  do.  Six  of  him,  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  Saturday  night  shave  in  the 
barber  shop,  do  not  very  intelligently 
settle  the  peace  of  Europe  (and  neither 
does  the  Paris  conference!),  but  they 
make  quite  as  good  jokes  as  the  New 
York  newspaper  humorists,  and  I  find 
myself  mellowing.  I  never  seemed  to 
have  time  to  mellow  in  New  York. 

I  said  the  idea  reached  me  that  a 
mountain  is  bigger  than  a  new  play.  I 
still  enjoy  going  to  New  York  and  see¬ 
ing  a  new  play,  and  I  can  understand 
the  rather  wistful  questions  sometimes 
asked  me  when  I  come  back.  Those 
who  have  always  seen  the  mountain, 
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to  see  line  and  form  and  color  that 
quicken  the  pulse  with  pleasure,  to 
see  massive  bulk  that  thrills  as  bulk 
always  does,  to  hear,  in  the  far,  soft 
roar  of  the  mountain  waterfallSj  a 
call  to  climb,  to  trail  arbutus  in  the 
early  spring,  azalea  when  the  leaves 
are  out,  lush  berries  in  midsummer, 
wood  for  my  fires  in  winter,  and 
always,  if  I  like,  the  sight  below  me 
of  all  the  blue  world  to  its  rim.  I 
cannot  help  preferring  my  mountain 
to  the  tapestries  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  to  the  bulk  of  the  Wool- 
worth  Tower,  to  the  scene  painting 
of  Joseph  Urban,  to  any  appeal  that 
art  can  make.  I  go  to  the  works  of 
art  to  see  what  my  fellow  men  can 
accomplish.  I  come  back  to  my 
mountain  persuaded  that  all  our  ef¬ 
forts  are  but  tiny  copies  of  some 
greater  work  of  nature,  visible,  per¬ 
haps,  in  a  mountain  line,  an  autumn 
color,  but  forever  only  hinted  in  the 
whisper  of  the  wind  through  the  aged 
hemlocks  or  the  far  thunder  of  the 
falling  brook.  I  once  heard  of  a 
southern  mountaineer  who  had  come 
back  to  his  gray  cabin  up  the  Cum¬ 
berland  “cove”  after  trying  the  cities 
for  a  year.  He  said  he  “couldn’t 
stand  the  water  down  there.”  But  I 
know  that  his  soul  missed  listening 
for  the  wordless  lyric  in  the  ripple  of 
his  cliffside  spring. 

I  wish  I  could  preach  again,  here 
in  the  country,  in  little  white  churches 
or  big  white  (and  two-thirds  empty) 
meeting-houses,  the  gospel  of  the  see¬ 
ing  eye,  for  I  verily  believe  that  a 
life  without  beauty  is  a  life  incom¬ 
plete,  unfulfilled,  and  that  it  is  only 
its  perpetual  familiarity  which  blinds 
the  country  people  to  the  beauty  of 
their  countryside  and  makes  them  feel 
a  thinness,  a  poverty,  in  their  esthetic 
existence  which  actually  need  not  be, 
which  actually  ought  to  be  converted 
into  a  richness  quite  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  city  dweller.  For  myself,  I 
can  only  say  that  I  was  forever  an¬ 
hungered  in  town  and  asking  for 
bread — and  they  gave  me  a  stone 
pavement  and  two  .stone  prison  walls. 
Now,  tonight,  as  I  write,  with  the 
young  moon  hung  over  the  mountain 
and  making  silver  the  meadows  where 
the  hylas  sing,  with  the  smell  of 
spring  in  the  clean,  soft  air,  with  the 
healthy  weariness  from  a  day  of  plant¬ 
ing  in  my  muscles,  I  am  full  almost 
to  satiety  (if  that  were  possible)  with 
the  sensuous  loveliness  of  the  world. 

Planting!  Doctors,  lawyers,  teachers, 
telephone  girls,  motormen,  nearly  all 
workers  (except  speculative  stock  bro¬ 
kers)  are  no  doubt  essential  in  modern 
civilization,  but  the  tiller  of  the  soil  is 
under  them  all.  The  farmer  works 
harder,  longer  hours  and  in  many  places 
(largely  owing  to  our  p  esent  wasteful 
methods  of  distribution  of  product)  for 
less  monetary  return,  than  anybody  else. 
His  wife  often  works  harder  than  he 
does.  His  children  work  nearly  as  hard, 
sometimes.  It  is  not  strange  that  they 
forsake  the  farm.  At  present,  too,  we 
are  in  a  transition  period  when  the 
farmer,  having  abandoned  the  habit  of 
self-sufficiency  ( Continued  on  Page  68) 


blue  mountains  and  my  nostrils  breathe  clean  air 
and  my  ears  hear  only  the  croon  of  winds  .  " 


and  nothing  but  the  mountain,  regard  it 
simply  as  a  mountain  and  long  to  share 
in  some  spectacle  where  they  can  be,  by 
a  joyous  imaginative  process,  active 
participants.  Art  is,  at  bottom,  a  re¬ 
lease  from  the  monotony  of  life.  Yet 
sooner  or  later  there  is  bound  to  come 
a  time  when  all  art  must  seem  ephem¬ 
eral,  and  what  is  beautiful  and  soul- 
satisfying  in  the  natural  world  will  alone 
bring  consolation.  I  remember  preach¬ 
ing  once  in  a  church  in  New  York  (a 
rash  minister  having  asked  me  to  take 
his  place  at  the  evening  service),  about 
what  I  called  “the  seeing  eye,”  and 
taking  for  my  text,  as  it  were,  the  misty 
row  of  arc  lamps  that  climbed  the  steep 
slope  of  a  little,  dingy  park  just  outside 
the  church  door,  the  glow  of  sunset 
down  a  side  street,  the  twilight  veil 
when  all  the  tall  buildings  are  simply 


blue  rectangles,  in  two  dimensions, 
pricked  with  golden  window  squares — 
all  the  stray  bits  of  unplanned  beauty 
that  the  eye  can  find  in  a  great  town, 
to  solace  and  console.  I  can  still  recall 
the  eager  glow  on  the  faces  of  a  score  of 
people  who,  after  the  service,  told  me 
of  their  particular  and  individual  bits  of 
natural  charm  they  found  to  make  the 
town  less  drab.  Well,  my  mountain 
rises  eternally  over  me  now,  over  the 
whole  plain  where  our  township  lies,  and 
the  doming  line  of  its  summit  is  a  line 
of  serene  and  infinite  grace  and  beauty, 
the  colors  of  its  wooden  flanks,  in  misty 
spring,  in  verdant  summer,  in  tapestried 
autumn,  and  especially  in  snowy  win¬ 
ter,  are  forever  changing,  forever  glo¬ 
rious  in  their  rich  harmonies.  I  have  no 
drab  town  to  forget;  I  have  only  to  lift 
my  eyes  from  green  fields  or  garden  beds 
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MANKIND’S  first  residence  was 
in  a  garden. 

His  last  will  be  in  a  city. 
The  earliest  tradition  runs 
back  to  the  Garden  of  Eden,  as  related 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Bible.  At  the 
end  of  the  Bible,  John,  the  seer,  looks 
to  the  final  consummation  of  things  and 
sees  The  Holy  City  coming  down  out  of 
Heaven. 

This  is  true  to  human  nature.  Hu¬ 
man  beings  gravitate  to  cities  as  they 
emerge  from  savagery. 

Civilization  is  of  the  crossroads. 
Because  civilization  means  learning  to 
live  together  without  cutting  one  an¬ 
other’s  throat. 

The  city  is  the  triumph  of  coopera¬ 
tion.  It  implies  inter-dependence,  team¬ 
work.  Country  life  means  independence, 
individualism. 

The  race  noses  its  way  through  the 
uncharted  sea  of  time.  The  city  is  the 
point  of  its  nose.  City  problems  lie  a 
century  ahead  of  other  problems. 

The  coagulation  of  people  into  city- 
clots  is  not  confined  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  world  wide. 

We  use  arguments,  reason,  logic  to 
induce  men  to  go  “back  to  the  land.” 
Nature  uses  instincts  to  draw  men  to 
cities.  Instincts  are  destiny’s  argu¬ 
ments. 

Why  we  love  cities  need  not  here  be 
discussed.  The  point  is  that,  as  a  mass, 
we  do  love  them.  And  that  as  all  the 
forces  increase,  which  now  are  opera¬ 
ting  in  humanity,  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  they  will  make  for  the  city 
more  and  more. 

We  began  as  roving  animals,  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  spaces.  We  shall  end  as  citizens. 

It  may  be  interesting  therefore  to  cast 
our  prophetic  and  irresponsible  eye  for¬ 
ward  to  the  Ultimate  City,  to  build  Saint 
John’s  city  out  of  what  material  the  past 
and  present  furnish. 

And,  first,  the  city  of  the  future  will 
be  a  growth. 


“The  city  represents  the  joy  of  multitudes,  and  the  highest  pleasure  of  souls  is  gregarious.  It 


THE  NEW  CITY  OF 

By  Doctor 

Decoration  by 


You  cannot  manufacture  a  city  any 
more  than  you  can  manufacture  a  tree. 
Both  grow. 

All  attempts  to  build  a  city  de  novo 
have  failed.  All  cities  are  absurd.  They 
are  in  the  wrong  place.  They  are  il¬ 
logical.  They  are  the  despair  of  archi¬ 
tects. 

Anybody  could  pick  out  a  better  place 
for  a  metropolis  than  Rome  or  Chicago 
or  London. 

And  all  cities  are  ugly.  They  are  full 
of  deciduous  teeth.  Look  at  tie  amaz¬ 
ing  cowpaths  of  Boston,  the  jumbled 
dry-goods  boxes  in  which  families  live 
in  New  York!  What  enormous  ex¬ 
penditures  were  necessary  to  make  over 
Paris!  And  note  Amsterdam  and  Venice 
on  stilts! 

All  of  which  goes  to  prove  that  no  in¬ 
telligent  brain  planned  them,  nobody 
made  them.  Like  Topsy,  they  “just 
growed.” 

If  some  Aladdin  with  his  genii  were 
to  take  away  New  York  City  overnight 
and  substitute  for  it  the  New  York  of 
2019  we  wouldn’t  know  what  to  do  with 
it.  We  couldn’t  use  it.  No  more  than 
the  Manhattan  Indians  who  dwelt  on  the 
island  before  Hendrik  Hudson’s  day 
could  use  this  New  York  of  1919. 
What  would  they  do  in  the  Woolworth 
Building  or  the  Plaza  Hotel?  They 
would  get  along  about  as  awkwardly  as 


CTOP  A  MINUTE! 

what  the  City  of 
Dream  with  him  of 
show  you  how  to  help 


we  should  were  we  suddenly  presented 
with  the  City  of  the  Future. 

The  idea  therefore  of  taking  down 
our  existing  city  and  creating  another, 
according  to  reason,  is  crazy.  The  City 
of  the  Future  will  always  be  the  City  of 
the  Present. 

And  the  City  of  the  Present  will  always 
be  imperfect,  unsatisfactory,  always  be 
remaking,  being  tom  down  and  im¬ 
proved.  Like  Peter  Pan,  it  will  never 
grow  up. 

Because  it  is  human.  And  John 
Fiske  says  that  the  essential  character¬ 
istic  of  man  is  his  improvableness. 

Our  object  should  be,  not  to  have  an 
ideal  city,  but  a  city  just  ideal  enough 
to  be  usable. 
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floats  before  us.  At  every  turn  it  seems  no  nearer.  But  there  is  a  city.  And  it  hath  foundations” 


BEAUTIFUL  SLUMS 

Frank  Crane 

7  •  E .  Allen 


Think  with  Dr.  Crane 
the  Future  is  to  be. 
his  ideal  City.  It  will 
your  City  of  Today. 


No  new  idea  is  of  value  except  as  it 
mixes  with  those  ideas  we  already  have. 
As  food,  unless  it  is  digested  and  as¬ 
similated  into  flesh,  does  nothing  but 
give  us  indigestion. 

That  is  why  reformers  do  not  suc¬ 
ceed.  Their  ideas  may  be  new  and 
good,  but  they  are  indigestible. 

If  you  suddenly  were  to  see  a  pink 
elephant  dance  into  the  room  with  your 
grandmother  sitting  on  it  playing  a  grand 
piano,  you,  being  sane  and  awake,  would 
seek  to  verify  your  vision  by  pinching 
yourself  and  looking  about  you  at 
familiar  objects.  Your  vision  not  har¬ 
monizing  writh  the  rest  of  your  conscious 
equipment,  you  would  set  it  down  as  an 
optical  illusion.  The  man  who  is  asleep 


and  dreams  this,  however,  or  the  insane 
man,  has  no  power  of  orientation  and 
he  thinks  the  elephant  is  real. 

Anything  to  be  permanent,  to  be 
adapted  to  human  use,  to  serve  man¬ 
kind,  must  not  only  have  future  vision, 
but  present  fitness,  and  must  also  link 
with  the  past.  James  Bryce  says  that  no 
institution  can  prosper  that  does  not 
have  its  roots  deep  in  the  past. 

We  visualize  the  City  of  the  Future, 
then,  as  a  careful  balance  between  the 
momentum  of  past  traditions,  present 
utility  and  the  dreams  of  the  future. 

As  the  Norse  tree  Ygdrasil  has  its 
roots  in  the  past,  its  trunk  in  the  present, 
its  branches  in  the  sky  of  the  future, 
so  this  Future  City  is  not  some  im¬ 
possible  nor  fairy  concept,  some  Bellamy 
fancy,  but  is  to  grow  out  of  the  city  we 
now  see  about  us. 

The  City  of  the  Future  will  be  a 
unity.  It  will  be  intensely  cooperative. 

Society  trends  constantly  toward  a 
more  perfect  and  compact  organism. 

We  are  growing  toward  cooperation 
all  the  time. 

But  growth  is  in  spots.  As  water 
freezes  in  little  points  first,  and  after¬ 
ward  these  points  connect.  As  gray 
hairs  appear  here  and  there  upon 
Ephraim,  “and  he  knoweth  it  not,”  and 
soon  his  head  is  white. 


So  we  see  certain  spots  of  unity  now 
appearing  (“ apparent  rari  nantes  in 
gurgite  vasto,”).  Labor  unions  are  ex¬ 
periments  in  getting  together  among  the 
workers.  Trusts  indicate  the  same  force 
working  among  business  men.  Churches 
and  sects  are  the  sporadic  congelation  of 
the  religious  motive. 

All  these  will  grow  and  spread,  some 
of  them  fail  and  others  appear,  until 
humanity  at  last  learns  the  great  art  of 
unity.  We  are  now  keeping  step  here 
and  there  in  little  companies,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  keeping  step  as  one  great  army. 

Speaking  of  armies,  the  Allies  won  the 
war  by  getting  together.  At  first  the 
British  were  a  unit,  and  the  French  and 
Americans.  Finally  they  concentrated 
into  one  great  unit,  under  Foch,  and 
won.  This  is  a  picture  of  the  race’s 
struggle  towards  unity. 

So  the  League  of  Nations  would  have 
been  impossible  before  there  were  any 
well-drilled  nations  to  league.  Inter¬ 
nationalism  cannot  be  colloidal,  that  is, 
one,  gluey,  indistinguishable  mass.  You 
can’t  have  an  Internation  without  na¬ 
tions.,  France,  Great  Britain  and 
America  each  had  to  practice  long  years, 
building  up  a  national  spirit,  before  any 
abiding  world-unity  was  possible. 

But  always  the  eternal  forces  of 
progress  drive  men  and  nations  toward 
greater  and  larger  unity,  first  little 
groups,  then  these  merging  into  the 
larger  group. 

So  will  come  the  Millennium,  the 
Golden  Age,  which  is  merely  the  ripen¬ 
ing  of  cooperation. 

Every  “big  business”  is  simply  a 
larger  grouping.  Woolworth  succeeded 
with  his  chain-stores,  not  by  any  brand- 
new  idea,  not  by  creating  something  be¬ 
fore  unknown,  but  simply  by  saving  the 
enormous  waste  of  retailing  by  organiza¬ 
tion. 

P.  D.  Armour  was  perhaps  the  world’s 
greatest  merchant.  His  success  lay  in 
no  new  way  of  packing  meat,  but  in  or- 
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ganizing,  by  substituting  the  Chicago 
stockyards  for  a  million  little  country 
town  slaughter  houses.  He  got  rich  by 
saving  the  waste  of  competition  by 
means  of  co-operation. 

I  live  in  an  apartment  house  where 
there  are  some  forty  other  families.  We 
all  take  milk.  We  are  served  by  some 
ten  milkmen.  These  cross  and  recross 
each  other’s  path.  They  maintain  sep¬ 
arate  dairies.  One  big  dairy  firm  could 
attend  to  us  all  at  one-quarter  of  the 
cost.  All  this  waste  we  have  to  pay  for. 
It  is  added  to  the  price  of  milk  per 
quart. 

Some  day  the  city  will  see  the  vast 
price  it  pays  for  the  waste  of  competi¬ 
tion  in  milk.  We  shall  have  one  organi¬ 
zation,  which  will  herd  the  kine  and 
carry  their  product  to  the  people.  For 
every  human  being  wants  milk. 

Now,  we  shall  not  get  this  all  at  once, 
in  a  day.  We  are  getting  it  now,  getting 
towards  it.  Several  milk  trusts  have 
been  formed.  People  have  cursed  them, 
as  they  usually  curse  anything  that 
means  progress.  By  and  by  when  there 
are  only  three  or  four  giant  milk  trusts 
the  people  will  quietly  take  them  over. 

The  possibilities  of  cooperation  are 
intoxicating  to  the  imagination.  What 
can  we  not  accomplish  in  the  way  of 
unified  teamplay  in  the  direction  of 
housing,  gas,  light,  heat,  electricity, 
transportation,  besides  staple  foods,  such 
as  bread,  meat  and  milk ! 

The  City  of  the  Future  will  certainly 
be  one  highly  organized,  homogeneous, 
cooperative,  smooth-running,  low-cost- 
of-living  machine.  The  people  will  not 
rebel  against  it  nor  fret  under  it,  because 
they  will  have  made  it  themselves,  it 
will  be  the  gradual  fruition  of  a  tree  al¬ 
ready  planted  and  now  growing. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  third  point, 
that  the  City  of  the  Future  will  be 
highly  socialized  but  not  Socialistic. 

As  to  Socialism  as  a  theory  I  have 
nothing  here  to  say;  except  that  it  is  a 
theory. 

Furthermore,  the  results  it  offers  never 
can  possibly  be  produced  by  a  theory, 
because  they  are  the  natural  outgrowth 
of  a  free-working  Democracy. 

Socialism  kills  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  egg.  Democracy  is  the  goose. 

We  grow  toward  perfection  not  by 
getting  what  is  best  for  us,  but  by  get¬ 
ting  what  we  want.  This  way  we 
learn  and  improve. 

All  progress  is  by  a  series  of 
mistakes.  Democracy  is  always 
making  them.  So  it  learns  com¬ 
mon  sense. 

Besides,  Socialism  emphasizes 
class.  Democracy  tends  to  ob¬ 
literate  class.  And  class  is  the 
eternal  clog  on  progress,  the 
most  venerable  foe  to  civiliza¬ 
tion,  for  it  prevents  getting  to¬ 
gether,  it  is  a  constant  force  for 
heterogeneity. 

For  this  reason,  while  Social¬ 
ism  as  a  scheme  seems  progres¬ 
sive,  yet  whenever  it  is  put  into 
any  sort  of  practical  operation 
it  is  reactionary.  Because  of  its 
septic  class  notions  it  is  not 
cohesive  but  disintegrating  in 
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its  effect  upon  the  body  politic. 

The  City  of  the  Future  will  be  beau¬ 
tiful. 

Now  it  is  beautiful  in  spots  only.  We 
have  artistic  mansions  on  the  boulevards 
and  in  the  exclusive  suburbs,  but  hideous 
slums.  The  business  portion  of  any 
city  is  an  esthetic  crime. 

Why? 

For  two  reasons.  One,  we  have  never 
realized  the  utility  of  beauty.  And  two, 
art  has  not  yet  caught  the  spirit  of  de¬ 
mocracy. 

We  do  not  regard  beauty  as  a  neces¬ 
sity.  With  us  it  is  a  luxury.  Let  us 
have  it  “if  we  can  afford  it,”  but  it  is  for 
the  rich,  for  the  people  with  a  surplus. 

Now  this  is  the  truth  that  some  day 
we  must  come  to:  that  beauty  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  to  public  morals,  to  good 
citizenship  and  to  healing  the  sores  of 
civilization. 

There  is  an  intimate  connection  be¬ 
tween  crime  and  ugly  homes,  between 
thugs  and  the  cheap,  garish,  stinking 
saloons  they  frequented  (not  only  an  al¬ 
coholic,  but  also  an  esthetic  connec¬ 
tion),  between  lazy,  trifling,  ignorant  men 
and  women  and  the  filthy  lots  where 
they  played  as  children  among  the  jim- 
son  weeds,  old  tomato  cans  and  goats. 

Unclean  streets  breed  unclean  minds. 
Wretched  chairs,  carpets  and  wall-paper 
make  wretched  souls. 

I  am  amazed  at  the  paucity  of  imagina¬ 
tion  among  millionaires.  All  they  can 
think  of,  in  the  way  of  using  their 
money  to  perpetuate  their  name,  is  the 
same  things  millionaires,  kings  and  other 
magnificences  have  done  for  five  thou¬ 
sand  years.  They  build  gingerbread  pal¬ 
aces  on  Fifth  Avenue  or  country  estates 
on  Long  Island,  precisely  as  the  nabobs 
of  ancient  Rome  elected  gorgeous  hab¬ 
itations  in  the  city  or  laid  out  summer 
homes  along  the  lower  Tiber  or  up  to¬ 
wards  Tivoli. 

If  you  want  to  do  something  real,  and 
big,  and  new,  with  your  money,  0  mil¬ 
lionaire,  build  beautiful  slums! 

If  you  want  to  help  the  little  country 
town  where  you  were  brought  up,  don’t 
present  it  with  a  library,  or  memorial 
church,  or  organ,  or  fountain.  Build  a 
beautifid  street.  Tear  down  the  facade 
of  the  main  street  and  remake  it  artistic¬ 
ally ! 

The  matter  with  art  is  the  same  that 


is  the  matter  with  most  other  forms  of 
genius.  It  is  snobbish.  It  is  monarch¬ 
ical.  It  is  medieval.  It  is  a  thousand 
years  behind  the  times.  It  hasn’t 
breathed  the  Zeitgeist.  It  has  not  caught 
step  with  Democracy. 

Artists  are  still  painting  pictures  on 
canvas  to  put  in  heavy  gilt  frames  to 
hang  in  the  house  of  the  rich  soap- 
maker,  or  carving  statues  to  adorn  the 
oil-king’s  park,  or  making  gewgaws  to 
put  in  cases  in  museums. 

Why  don’t  they  make  beautiful  stores 
and  office  buildings,  where  life  func¬ 
tions,  where  the  great  brain  and  purpose 
of  the  nation  is  forging?  Why  don’t 
they  clean  out  the  haircloth  sofas  and 
dreadful  bedsteads,  tables  and  whatnots 
of  the  U.  S.  Grant  period  that  cramp 
and  starve  the  souls  of  the  commons, 
and  make  Democracy  beautiful? 

They  will — some  day.  No  Holy  City 
of  past  dreams  is  going  to  be  so  beauti¬ 
ful  as  the  down-town  district  of  the  City 
of  the  Future,  with  its  not  one  but  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Woolworth  Buildings,  its  vast 
canons  as  imposing  as  the  lanes  of 
heaven,  its  golden  spires,  leaping  foun¬ 
tains,  harmonious  colors.  Pittsburgh  in 
2019  will  be  more  beautiful  than  Venice 
in  1300  or  Nineveh  in  the  days  of  her 
highest  grandeur. 

But  it  will  be  a  beauty  that  shall  come 
through  the  realization  of  Democracy. 

And  through  the  grasping  of  the  truth 
that  only  the  usefid  is  beautifid  and 
only  the  beautifid  is  useful. 

The  dominating  feature  of  the  City 
of  the  Future  will  be  its  public  schools. 

If  Socrates  were  to  revisit  the  earth 
and  come  to  an  American  city  he  would 
find  much  that  would  be  familiar. 
Churches — Athens  had  temples;  shops 
and  business  houses — they  were  plenti¬ 
ful  in  Greece;  residences,  poor  men’s 
hovels  and  rich  men’s  barracks,  court¬ 
houses  and  senate-houses,  jails  and  gran¬ 
aries;  all  these  he  would  recognize 
though  changed  somewhat  in  form. 

But  the  great  public  schools  would  be 
a  new  note. 

The  public  school  is  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  twentieth  century  land¬ 
scape.  The  world,  especially  America, 
is  paying  attention  to  the  education  of 
children  as  it  never  did  before. 

But  not  enough  yet.  In  fact,  the  great 
business  of  education  has  hardly  begun. 
Some  day  it  will  be  the  chief 
business  of  the  city. 

No  business  of  the  human  race 
is  as  essential  as  that  of  training 
the  next  generation. 

The  school-teacher  will  be 
“the  biggest  man  in  town” — not 
the  mayor,  nor  chief  of  police, 
nor  billionaire. 

At  present  teachers  are  inade¬ 
quately  trained,  absurdly  paid 
and  as  a  class  incompetent. 
The  profession  does  not  attract 
the  ablest  minds  of  the  country. 

Because  we  do  not  yet  realize 
the  overtopping  importance  of 
the  school. 

We  do  not  yet  see  that  it  is 
easier  to  put  a  reform  into  effect 
through  the  school-room  than 
through  ( Continued  on  Page  73) 


WOMEN  IN  2019 
UrpHE  CITY  of  the  Future  will  be 
run  by  women.  Because  women 
are  by  nature  more  capable  of  run¬ 
ning  things  than  men.  They  are 
administrative.  Men  are  creative. 
They  are  born  economists.  Women 
will  be  mayors,  aldermen,  policemen, 
legislators  and  all  such  things,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  naturally  conservative, 
work  well  with  institutions  and  know 
how  to  keep  up  loose  ends.” 
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Eddie  wales 

was  young — and 
very  homesick. 

It  was  a  mild 
morning  in  the  early 
spring  of  1918,  and  the 
kid  doughboy  sat  on 
the  grimy  doorstep  of 
his  billet  with  his  head 
pillowed  on  his  arms. 

He  did  not  know 
enough  about  the  great 
war  to  realize  how 
ominous  a  thing  was 
this  bewildering  ava¬ 
lanche  of  German 
troops  that  had  over¬ 
whelmed  the  British 
forces  up  St.  Quentin 
way.  In  fact,  he  had 
never  heard  of  St. 

Quentin.  Only  frag¬ 
mentary,  much  -  cen¬ 
sored  tidings  of  the 
battle  filtered  as  far  as 
the  dingy  little  town 
where  Eddie  Wales’  regiment — the  then 
untried  Twenty-third — was  pausing  for 
breath  after  its  first  appearance  in  the 
lines.  Eddie  did  not  know  that  the 
whole  world  was  in  an  agony  of  sus¬ 
pense  and  that  all  its  hopes  and  fears 
hung  on  its  last  reserve  army  of  which 
he  was,  at  that  moment,  a  somewhat 
melancholy  member. 

Perhaps,  however,  a  little  of  France’s 
depression  had  communicated  itself  to 
him.  Certainly,  a  great  nostalgia  was 
upon  him  and  his  thoughts,  were  all  of  a 
small,  red-brick  house  up  a  side  street 
in  West  Philadelphia.  Just  then,  jogging 
around  the  comer  and  down  the  street 
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“Simple  Bill  was  holding  the  dog  over  the  rail 
of  the  boat.  But  he  could  not  drop  her” 
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came  a  little,  black,  silken-haired  dog, 
a  shaggy,  pert,  roguish-looking  dog  whose 
eyes  had  an  unexpected  way  of  turning 
suddenly  into  two  blinking  wells  of  am¬ 
ber  light.  Her  ancestry  was  uncertain. 
Eddie  said  later  that  she  was  a  spaniel, 
only  he  called  it  a  “spannel”  because  his 
mother  came  from  the  Berkshires.  Sup¬ 
ply  sergeants  and  captains  and  the  like, 
who  affected  great  wisdom  in  such  mat¬ 
ters,  used  to  look  knowingly  at  her  teeth 


and  the  roof  of  her 
mouth  and  declare  that, 
if  you  asked  them,  she 
was  at  least  part  can- 
iche,  a  poor  relation, 
perhaps,  but  still  a 
member  of  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  family  of 
French  dogs  who  have 
been  trained  for  count¬ 
less  generations  to  lead 
the  blind. 

In  the  middle  of  the 
street  she  plumped  her¬ 
self  down  and  stared 
long  and  curiously  at 
Private  Wales.  Her 
feathery  tail  waved  ten¬ 
tatively.  Finally  she 
tried  looking  at  him 
with  her  head  to  one 
side.  This  seemed  to 
settle  matters,  for,  trot¬ 
ting  over  to  his  side, 
she  snuggled  close  to 
him,  rested  her  nose  on 
his  knee,  and  thumped  that  tail  with  in¬ 
fectious  enthusiasm.  She  might  just 
as  well  have  blurted  outright: 

“You  are  the  most  wonderful  thing  I 
have  ever  seen.” 

Eddie  chuckled.  He  had  the  dis¬ 
tinctly  gratifying  feeling  that  he  was  be¬ 
ing  adopted.  He  was  right.  Day  or 
night,  in  battle  or  on  the  march,  for  bet¬ 
ter  or  for  worse,  she  never  left  him 
again  through  any  fault  of  hers. 

No  one  in  the  village  seemed  to  have 
any  claims  on  her,  nor  did  the  weary 
French  soldiers  who  drifted  through  de¬ 
mand  her,  as  Eddie  feared  they  would. 
She  was  affable  with  all  the  company 
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and  particularly  gracious  to  the  cooks. 
But  she  belonged  to  Eddie. 

“Her  name,”  he  confided  to  his  cor¬ 
poral,  as  if  he  had  reached  the  decision 
after  a  long,  inner  struggle,  “her  name 
is  Compree.” 

When  Private  Wales  was  at  mess, 
Compree  sat  hopefully  at  his  side  and 
the  cooks  soon  realized  that  a  casual  had 
joined  the  outfit. 

“Remember,  it’s  for  two,”  they  would 
say,  and  pile  the  tins  extra  high  when 
Eddie  passed  in  the  line. 

SHE  slept  with  him  at  night,  and  on 
his  first  day  back  in  the  trenches,  she 
went  along,  a  little  puzzled  and  very 
much  underfoot.  She  became  trench- 
broken  soon  enough,  however,  and 
nothing  could  have  induced  her  to  go 
up  on  the  parapet.  The  gas  mask  he 
laboriously  devised  for  her  out  of  an  old 
French  mask  she  regarded  at  first  with 
suspicion.  Then  she  seemed  to  think  it 
was  some  new  kind  of  game  Eddie 
wanted  her  to  play.  But,  once  when  she 
was  trying  to  paw  the  muzzle  loose,  she 
caught  whiff  of  gas.  After  that,  the 
mask  remained  unmolested  until  a  reas¬ 
suring  pat  of  Eddie’s  hand  told  her 
everything  was  all  right.  When  it  was 
his  turn  to  do  outpost  duty,  he  was 
sure  of  a  silent,  friendly  companion  in 
the  darkness.  She  learned  to  sleep  un¬ 
der  the  ceaseless  whine  of  the  shells  and 
even  when  the  ground  trembled  from 
the  anger  of  the  guns,  she  would  only 
wiggle  her  nose  and  whimper  a  bit  in 
her  dreams. 

It  was  in  mid-May  that  Compree 
gratified  the  Company  by  presenting 
them  with  two  puppies,  two  groping,  in¬ 
satiably  hungry,  miniature  reproductions 
of  Compree  herself,  to  whom  they 
seemed  permanently  attached  for  ra¬ 
tions.  Cognac  and  Pinard,  as  they 
were  immediately  named,  had  just  be¬ 
gun  to  manifest  a  vague  interest  in  the 
world,  when,  at  the  end  of  May,  the 
regiment  again  took  to  the  highway. 
An  historic  march  it  was,  for  while  the 
troops  were  still  on  the  road,  the  order 
came  for  them  to  get  across  France  as 
fast  as  their  trucks  and  their  legs  would 
carry  them  to  help  stop  the  Germans  at 
Chateau-Thierry. 

This  empire-shattering  event  had  its 
special  complications  for  Private  Wales. 
The  quartermaster  and  ordnance  geni¬ 
uses,  in  carefully  devising  a  pack  that 
should  represent  the  portable  limit  of 
human  endurance,  had  neglected  to  al¬ 
low  for  one  basket  and  puppies — two, 
black,  issue.  Eddie  managed  it  some¬ 
how,  and  whether  on  the  road  or  in  a 
truck,  Compree  followed  close  at  his 
heels,  a  little  worried,  but  sure  that 
everything  would  come  out  all  right 
somehow. 

Then,  on  the  Paris  road,  all  lines 
seemed  to  converge.  Trucks,  ambu¬ 
lances,  kitchens,  cannon,  interminable 
platoons,  all  moving  forward  under 
white  clouds  of  choking  dust.  There 
passed  them  on  the  road,  long,  blue 
chains  of  exhausted  French  soldiers 
and  impassive  old  men  and  women  in 
flight;  rickety  wagons  loaded  with 
frightened  children  and  household 
goods;  wheelbarrows  piled  high  and 
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trundled  wearily  in  the  twilight;  little 
herds  of  cows  and  pigs  driven  back  from 
the  ever-advancing  zone  of  danger.  And 
in  the  midst  of  this  nightmare  con¬ 
fusion,  Eddie,  looking  down  to  pass  his 
dog  assurance  that  all  was  well  with  her 
pups,  found  that  she  was  gone. 

There  was  no  sign  of  her  when  the 
regiment  made  shift  for  the  night  in  the 
pasture  land  beside  the  road.  There  was 
no  sign  of  her  when  the  dawn  awakened 
him. 

Faintly  now  the  wind  was  bringing 
down  the  Marne  Valley  the  booming  of 
the  distant  guns.  The  word  was  spread¬ 
ing  somehow  through  the  clusters  of 
rousing  troops  that  at  last,  after  a  year, 
the  war  was  on  in  earnest.  Wild  tales 
were  afloat  of  what  was  going  on  up 
there.  Eddie  gazed  helplessly  at  his  two 
wriggling  charges.  A  French  grandmere, 
who  had  gone  to  sleep  on  the  roadside 
where  her  one  remaining  possession,  a 
salvaged  cow,  was  tethered,  proffered  a 
little  milk  and,  with  the  medicine  drop¬ 
per  from  his  kit,  he  tried  feeding  Cognac 
and  Pinard.  It  did  not  work  very  well. 

It  was  the  old  woman  who,  with  a 
torrent  of  words  and  a  few  helpful  ges¬ 
tures,  advised  that  he  chuck  the  basket 
and  try  carrying  the  pups  pouched  in  his 
dusty  shirt.  He  did  not  want  them  at 
all  but,  somehow,  he  had  faith  that 
Compree  would  find  him  again  and  he 
did  not  want  to  face  her  without  the 
children  she  had  entrusted  to  his  care. 

npHE  march  was  more  hurried  that 
morning,  the  traffic  heavier,  the 
white  dust  blinding  under  the  June  sun. 
The  sound  of  the  guns  grew  more  and 
more  distinct.  The  lead  ambulance  of  a 
field  hospital,  looking  for  a  good  place 
to  pitch  its  tents,  seemed  just  to  creep 
along  the  road  above  La  Ferte-sur- 
Jouarre.  It  was  jammed  at  last  and  the 
top  sergeant,  sitting  beside  the  driver, 
was  pouring  forth  his  maledictions  on 
the  blundering  trucks  ahead  when  sud¬ 
denly  a  doughboy,  big-eyed  and  solemn, 
ran  up  and  jumped  on  the  step. 

“It’s  going  to  be  a  big  fight,”  he  stam¬ 
mered.  “I  can’t  keep  these  any  longer. 
I’ve  lost  the  mother  somewhere.  I’ll  try 
to  come  back  and  get  them.” 

With  that  he  planted  something  warm 
on  the  startled  sergeant’s  lap,  gazed 
wistfully  at  him,  and  dropped  back  out 
of  sight.  The  something  was  a  pair  of 
puppies.  It  is  a  wonder  that  that  field 
hospital  ever  got  set  up  in  time  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  endless  procession  of  wounded 
it  was  destined  to  care  for  that  week,  so 
engrossed  was  the  personnel  all  through 
the  first  afternoon  in  its  effort  to  find 
some  milk  for  these  two  casuals.  A 
solitary  cow,  roaming  wildly  in  the  field 
nearby,  eluded  capture.  The  mess 
sergeant’s  routine  mind  could  suggest 
only  corned  willy  and  the  problem  re¬ 
mained  to  be  solved  next  morning. 

Cognac  and  Pinard  lay  asleep  on  a 
pile  of  gauze  in  the  garden  of  the 
Chateau  of  the  Guardian  Angel  which 
the  hospital  had  appropriated.  The  top 
stood  at  the  gate  watching  the  troops 
plod  by.  It  was  then  he  noticed  a  black 
dog  trotting  anxiously  along  the  high¬ 
way,  coming  from  the  direction  of 
Montreuil-aud-Lions.  She,  too,  was 


watching  the  troops,  dodging  the  trucks, 
pausing  at  each  wayside  knot  to  investi¬ 
gate.  Suddenly,  at  the  chateau  gate,  she 
halted  square  in  her  tracks.  Up  went 
her  head.  She  sniffed  and  then,  turn¬ 
ing,  streaked  through  the  gate  and  across 
the  lawn,  straight  as  a  die  to  the  spread¬ 
ing  elm  and  the  pile  of  gauze.  For  a 
little  while,  all  work  about  the  hospital 
was  suspended  by  unanimous  consent. 
Everyone  had  to  watch  the  family  re¬ 
union. 

“See,”  said  the  sergeant,  pushing  back 
the  dusty  hair  on  the  mother-dog’s  side, 
“she’s  been  wounded.  A  bit  of  shrapnel 
tore  her  there.  She’s  been  up  to  the 
lines.” 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  the  first  case 
dressed  in  the  field  hospital  at  the  Cha¬ 
teau  of  the  Guardian  Angel  was  Com¬ 
pree. 

The  next  day,  and  after  that,  day  and 
night,  day  and  night,  no  one  there  had 
time  to  think  of  her.  Nor  time  to  sleep 
or  rest  at  all.  For  the  wounded  began  to 
come.  Ambulance  after  ambulance  left 
torn  and  battered,  marines  and  infan¬ 
trymen  there  for  a  little  while  on  their 
way  to  the  rear.  It  was  from  the  grin¬ 
ning  courage  of  these  men  through  all 
the  pain  that  there  leaped  forth  like  an 
electric  spark  an  inspiration  which  left 
all  the  A.  E.  F.  a-tingle. 

There  was  not  an  ambulance  which 
backed  up  to  the  door  of  the  receiving 
room  that  Compree  did  not  attend,  not 
a  stretcher  lifted  gently  out  that  she  did 
not  sniff. 

“I  know  what’s  she’s  up  to,”  said  the 
top  with  reviving  interest.  “Here  we’ve 
taken  her  in  and  adopted  her  and  she 
doesn’t  care  two  sous  for  us.  She's 
looking  for  that  doughboy  of  hers.” 

Then  one  night — it  was  just  before 
dawn — he  nudged  the  tired  young  sur¬ 
geon  on  duty  in  the  receiving  room. 

“See  there,”  he  said,  “she’s  found  him.” 

The  orderlies  had  stepped  back,  for, 
with  a  little  joyous  bark,  Compree  had 
pushed  past  them  and  taken  charge  of 
a  case  herself — nosing  up  and  down  the 
limp  body  on  the  stretcher  and  finally 
settling  to  the  task  of  cleaning  his  dirty, 
bloody  face  and  hands  with  her  rough, 
pink  tongue.  The  top  himself  made  out 
the  tag  for  which  he  took  the  data  from 
the  identity  disk  dangling  at  the  soldier’s 
throat.  The  tag  read:  “PvtEdWales 
Co  M  23  Inf  wound  left  shoulder  shell 
shock.” 

Tj'OR  two  days  Eddie  lay  drowsy  on  a 
cot  in  the  garden  that  looked  down 
across  the  sunlit  valley  of  the  Marne. 
From  where  he  lay  he  could  see  first 
the  heap  of  gas-drenched  uniforms,  then 
the  heads  of  the  grave  diggers  as  they 
worked  on  the  edge  of  the  orchard  and 
then,  far  below,  the  silver  river  itself. 
Visitors  were  led  out  to  see  him,  not  be¬ 
cause  the  doctors  found  his  case  one  of 
any  interest— they  said  he  would  be  up 
and  back  in  the  lines  before  the  summer 
was  gone — but  because  it  was  worth 
while  seeing  that  picture  of  the  mother 
dog  and  her  puppies  asleep  at  his  feet, 
and  amusing  to  watch  the  suspicious  at¬ 
tention  with  which  Compree  stood  guard 
whenever  it  was  necessary  to  shift 
Eddie’s  bandages. 


“In  the  middle  of  the  street  she  plumped  herself  down  and  stared  long 
and  curiously  at  Private  Wales.  Her  feathery  tail  waved  tenta - 
tively.  Finally  she  tried  looking  at  him  with  her  head  to  one  side’’ 
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Then,  when  it  came 
time  to  ship  Case  2437 
back  through  Meaux  and 
Paris  to  one  of  the  base 
hospitals,  the  “top"  called 
a  council  of  war  in  the 
chateau  to  settle  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Compree.  The  dog 
would  surely  trail  the  am¬ 
bulance,  but  just  as  surely 
she  and  her  doughboy 
would  get  separated  some¬ 
where  in  the  complicated 
machinery  of  evacuation. 

There  was  nothing  else  to 
do  but  salvage  her  for  him 
and  that  is  why  Compree 
and  her  brood  were  locked 
in  the  major’s  room  when 
Eddie  was  taken  away, 
the  while  the  “top,”  hang¬ 
ing  over  the  tailboard  of 
the  G.  M.  C.,  promised 
by  all  that  was  holy  to 
take  care  of  Compree  and 
return  her  to  her  rightful 
owner  after  the  war. 

It  was  just  as  well  that 
this  was  arranged,  for 
there  were  four  far-sepa¬ 
rated  hospitals  to  go 
through  before  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Department  cast  off 
Private  Wales.  Then  came 
a  reclassification  camp 
and  a  replacement  depot. 

Summer  waxed  and 
waned.  The  old  Forest  of 
Argonne  had  blazed  forth 
in  all  its  autumn  reds  and 
yellows  before  Eddie,  no 
longer  a  derelict,  showed 
up  once  more  in  the  line, 
landed  once  more  in  a 
squad  and  company  of  his 
own  and  that  was  to  be 
his  until  his  demobiliza¬ 
tion  in  America. 

He  came  unscathed  out 
of  his  last  attack  and  the 
day  that  the  armistice  was 
signed  Eddie’s  new  regi¬ 
ment,  weary  from  a 
month  of  steady  battling 
in  the  mud,  was  dropping 
back  to  rest  on  a  bleak, 
inexpressibly  dismal  hill¬ 
side,  where,  a  fortnight  before,  many 
young  American  lives  had  been  prod¬ 
igally  spent.  He  and  his  new  buddie,  an 
almost  witless  youngster  called  Simple 
Bill,  who  tagged  around  after  Eddie  with 
something  of  the  lost  dog’s  fidelity,  made 
themselves  comparatively  comfortable 
under  a  pup-tent,  and  too  dog-tired  to 
care  if  the  mist  and  mud  did  find  them 
out,  they  slept  and  slept  and  slept. 

It  was  while  he  lay  there  on  that 
morning  of  November  11  that  Eddie  was 
roused  by  something  which  tugged  and 
worried  at  his  sleeve,  and  finally  by  the 
feel  of  a  tongue  licking  frantically  at 
his  dirty  hand.  It  was  a  slow  business, 
his  rolling  and  crawling  out  to  investi¬ 
gate  and,  for  a  moment,  he  just  stared. 
Then  Simple  Bill  heard  him  calling  out 
— for  that  matter  the  whole  company 
heard  him  calling  out: 

“It’s  Compree!  It’s  Compree  come 
back  to  me!” 


“Scarlet  with  humiliation,  the  young  lieutenant  went  forward  spoiling  foi 
shouted  at  Simple  Bill.  “Eddie’s,  sir,”  answered  the  soldier.  “Don’t  you 


They  saw  a  black  dog,  caked  with 
Argonne  mud  and  apparently  gone  mad. 
She  was  racing  around  and  around  the 
field  in  ever-widening  circles,  barking 
shrilly  as  she  went  and  seeming,  to  the 
torpid  company,  like  a  visible  streak  of 
sound. 

“I’ll  bet,”  they  said,  “that  someone’s 
just  told  her  the  war’s  over.” 

Then  they  saw  her  run  to  the  side  of 
the  road  and  look  far  down  to  wyhere  a 
train  of  ambulances,  a  field  hospital  un¬ 
der  way,  was  just  disappearing  around 
the  bend.  The  little  black  dog  stood 
there,  a  picture  of  indecision,  looking 
first  down  the  road,  then  back  to  the 
pup-tent  where  Private  Wales  stood 
watching  her.  Then,  whimpering  a  little, 
she  ran  to  him  and  snuggled  her  nose 
against  his  leg  as  he  dropped  to  his 
knees  and  buried  his  face  in  her  hair. 

After  that  Eddie  and  Compree  were 
never  very  far  apart.  Compree  saw  to 


that.  She  was  walling  to  romp  with 
everyone  and  assumed,  apparently,  that 
all  legs  swathed  in  puttees  of  olive  drab 
were  attached  to  friendly  folk  on  whose 
amiability  she  could  count.  She  re¬ 
sponded  with  an  inexhaustible  show  of 
interest  to  all  the  blandishments  from 
the  other  men  in  Company  K,  wThom  she 
allowed  to  continue  under  the  delusion 
that  she  was  company  mascot.  She 
liked  to  have  them  exhibit  her  wround 
stripe,  the  little  patch  of  white  hair 
where  the  shrapnel  wound  had  healed. 
But  it  wyas  always  writh  one  eye  on 
Eddie.  If  he  moved  away,  if  he  so 
much  as  got  to  his  feet  preparatory  to 
moving  away,  she  would  wriggle  and 
wrench  herself  free  from  whatever 
group  held  her  and  bound  in  jubilant 
pursuit,  yelping  with  excitement  and 
thoroughly  convinced  that  at  last  the 
great  adventure  of  her  life  was  under 
way.  She  never  quite  forgave  Eddie  for 
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first  three  years  after  leav¬ 
ing  college,  he  had  not 
quite  settled  down  to  any 
engrossing  occupation.  He 
was  still  looking  vaguely 
about  him,  in  fact,  when 
he  saw  the  war. 

However,  once  in 
France,  he  had  slid  into 
the  postal  service  at  one 
of  the  base  ports  and  it 
was  not  until  considerably 
after  the  armistice  that — 
to  his  great  delight,  as  he 
wrote  his  friends — he  was 
assigned  to  troops.  How 
delighted  the  troops  were 
he  did  not  say  and  prob¬ 
ably  did  not  know. 

The  third  day  out  at  sea 
Lieutenant  DeKay,  on 
duty  in  connection  with 
ship’s  guard,  ran  afoul  at 
5  A.  m.  of  an  irritated 
colonel,  who,  snatching  at 
a  straw,  vented  his  exas¬ 
peration  on  the  passing 
lieutenant,  to  the  only 
partially  concealed  enter¬ 
tainment  of  a  group  of 
spectators.  Scarlet  with 
humiliation,  the  young 
lieutenant  went  forward, 
spoiling  for  a  chance  to 
bully  someone  in  turn. 
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a  chance  to  bully  someone  in  turn .  “ Whose  dog  is  that  he 

know  n  s  against  the  rules  to  bring  dogs  aboard  ?”  snarled^he  lieutenant 


leaving  her  behind  in  Simple  Bill’s  cus¬ 
tody  on  the  epoch-making  night  when 
he  got  a  twenty-four  hours’  leave  to  Bar- 
le-Duc.  Simple  Bill  said  she  cried  all 
night. 

It  was  just  as  well,  Eddie  thought, 
that  the  company  should  have  adopted 
her,  for  it  meant  co-operation  when,  at 
the  base-port  on  the  day  of  embarkation 
the  problem  of  smuggling  Compree 
aboard  the  transport  came  up  for  solu¬ 
tion.  That  particular  port,  at  the  time, 
was  going  through  a  spasm  of  severity 
in  enforcing  the  rules  against  the  trans¬ 
port  of  miscellaneous  and  unimportant 
animals  unknown  to  the  regulations. 
Only  registered,  pedigreed  dogs  were  al¬ 
lowed  aboard,  a  restriction  against  which 
Company  K,  having  fought  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy,  rebelled  to  a 
man  including  the  captain.  The  regi¬ 
mental  surgeon,  who  had  already  been 
consulted  professionally  about  the  rab¬ 


bits  which  Company  A  meant  to  present 
to  Central  Park  was  called  in  at  the  last 
moment  to  administer  a  sleeping  potion 
to  Compree  to  insure  her  lying  quiet  in 
Eddie  s  haversack.  They  well  knew  that 
it  would  take  some  strong  drug  to  pre¬ 
vent  her  personally  and  officiously  super¬ 
intending  the  embarkation  of  the  entire 
company. 

So  Compree  was  borne  off  undetected 
to  the  nether  regions  of  the  boat  where 
Eddie  and  Simple  Bill  were  quartered. 
That  is  how  she  left  her  native  land. 
That,  too,  is  how  she  happened  to  en¬ 
counter  Lieutenant  Harold  DeKav  In¬ 
fantry. 

The  infantry”  in  this  case  was  a 
trifle  misleading.  Lieutenant  DeKay 
had  found  himself  nominally  in  that 
stern  branch  of  the  service  when  he 
emerged  from  the  Plattsburg  camp 
y/hich  he  had  been  free  to  attend  in  all 
its  preliminary  sessions  because,  for  the 


son  he  encountered  was 
Simple  Bill,  whom  at 
dawn  each  day  Eddie 
would  send  up  to  give 
Compree  a  chance  for  an 
airing  and  a  run  on  the 
deck.  It  did  not  help  mat¬ 
ters  that  Compree  imme¬ 
diately  displayed  a  deep, 
personal  interest  in  the 
lieutenant’s  shiny  boots. 
‘‘Whose  dog  is  that?” 
“Eddie’s,  sir.” 

“Who’s  Eddie?” 

“Why,  he’s  my  buddie.” 
“Don’t  you  know  it’s 
against  the  rules  to  bring 
dogs  aboard  the  trans¬ 
port?”  snarled  the  lieu¬ 
tenant. 

“Yes,  sir,  but - ” 

That  will  do.  Throw  it  overboard.” 

Simple  Bill’s  face  went  white. 

There  was  a  moment’s  pause. 

Simple  Bill  was  holding  the  dog  over 
the  rail  of  the  boat.  But  he  could  not 

drop  her.  A  sudden  and  complete 

paralysis  could  not  have  stayed  his  arm 
any  more  surely  than  the  overwhelming 
desire  that  swept  over  him  to  save  the 
dog.  In  the  maelstrom  of  emotion  he 
forgot  everything  but  the  dog  he  had 
grown  to  love — he  forgot  even  courts- 
martial. 

“Did  you  hear  me?  ‘Overboard’  I 
said,”  roared  Lieutenant  DeKay,  ad¬ 
vancing  sharply  towards  him. 

Could  it  be  possible  that  any  order  of 
his  was  fruitless?  Could  it  be  that  a 
private  dared  fail  to  follow  his  direc¬ 
tion?  A  flood  of  rage  rolled  through 
young  DeKay.  He  gave  a  swift  and 
malevolent  lock  at  Simple  Bill,  raised 
his  arm  as  if  ( Continued  on  Page  66) 
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ANGELO  PATRI 

His  father,  a  common  laborer,  but  with  a  poet’s  soul,  brought 
him  here  from  Italy,  a  child.  He  was  sent  to  school,  then  to 
work,  then  to  college — on  wages  of  $2.00  a  day.  Now  at  43, 
he  is  principal  of  one  of  New  York  s  biggest  public  schools. 
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THE  SCHOOL  THAT 
EVERYBODY  WANTS 

Pictured  by  a  Schoolmaster  Who  Is  Working  to  Achieve  It 


GERMANY  staked  her  life  on  an 
educational  system  and  lost 
out.  What  will  America  do 
with  her  schools  in  the  reor¬ 
ganization  that  is  upon  us?  We  who  are 
a  part  of  America’s  school  system  and 
therefore  largely  responsible  for  its  prod¬ 
uct,  are  thinking  seriously  about  this. 
What  is  best  to  do  that  we  make  no 
mistakes?  How  pitch  our  schools  that 
the  children  of  America  may  take  their 
proper  place  in  the  scheme  of  the  na¬ 
tions — the  leadership  of  the  world? 

What  is  it  we  want  for  our  children? 
How  shall  our  children  differ  from  those 
of  other  nations  of  the  earth  to  Amer¬ 
ica’s  everlasting  honor  and  glory? 

America,  whether  of  her  own  initia¬ 
tive  or  of  God’s  great  plan,  has  taken 
the  leadership  of  the  world.  With  it 
comes  great  and  solemn  responsibility. 
We  who  have  undertaken  to  say  what 
shall  be  the  fate  of  the  weak  and  op¬ 
pressed  of  the  earth,  make  ourselves 
responsible  for  the  welfare  of  those 
people.  We  who  have  undertaken  to  say 
what  is  the  right  and  what  is  the  wrong 
of  great  world  problems  have  much  need 
of  wisdom.  We  who  have  undertaken 
to  teach  our  theories  of  government  and 
expound  our  gospel  of  every  day  living, 
have  great  need  of  humility  and  love 
and  understanding. 

How  shall  we  equip  Young  America 
for  the  part  it  is  to  play  on  the  stage 
of  the  world? 

How  shall  we  teach  that  these  chil¬ 
dren  shall  go  forth  from  us  able  to  carry 
world  responsibilities,  imbued  with  wis¬ 
dom,  endowed  with  humility,  and  love 
and  understanding,  proud  to  use  their 
talents  in  the  service  of  their  country  to 
which  their  lives  are  dedicated? 

Father  and  Mother  out  in  the  villages, 

I  am  talking  to  you.  The  little  school 
where  your  children  are  taught  the  bar¬ 
est  facts  about  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic  by  a  very  nice  girl,  is  stingy, 
starved,  pitiful,  when  it  is  measured  in 
terms  of  what  you  might  give  your  chil¬ 
dren  if  you  got  to  work  to  think  about  it. 

I  said  “pitiful.” 

.  ^  ou  people  of  the  towns,  I  am  talk- 
mg  to  you.  You  say — I  have  heard  you 
lt; — “Our  school  is  pretty  fairly  up- 
to-date.  We  have  a  good  primary  and 
the  grammar  is  not  so  bad.  We  have  a 
first-rate  high  school.  It  needs  a  little 
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equipment,  but  then — as  things  go — we 
have  a  pretty  good  school.” 

^  our  school  is  stingy  and  starved  and 
pitiful  and  mean,  when  measured  in 
terms  of  what  you  might  give  your 
children  did  you  set  your  minds  upon 
it.  I  said,  “mean.” 

Fathers  and  Mothers  of  the  city 
schools,  I  am  talking  to  you.  What  do 
you  know  about  your  schools?  What 
are  they  doing  to  make  your  children 
fit  to  take  their  part  in  the  great  future 
just  ahead  of  America?  You  don’t 
know.  All  you  did  last  term  and  the 
term  before  that,  was  to  sign  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  report  cards  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
Your  school  is  stingy  and  starved  and 
mean  and  stupid  when  measured  in 
terms  of  what  you  might  do  for  your 
children  if  you  set  your  minds  about  it. 

I  said  “stupid.” 

Each  child  in  America  counts.  He 
has  a  duty  to  perform  in  service  to  his 
country,  to  his  family,  to  himself.  And, 
in  the  life  of  each  child  there  dawns  the 
one  Big  Day.  On  it  he  changes  from 
child  to  man.  It  may  be  a  great  world- 
war  that  heralds  its  dawning;  it  may  be 
the  burning  of  genius;  it  may  be  the 
ripening  of  a  great  desire  for  service; 
it  may  be  stern  necessity,  but  dawn  that 
Day  will,  though  the  child  dwell  in  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth;  and  the 
new  man  sets  out  on  the  quest  that  will 
mean  the  fullness  of  life  for  him.  All 
that  went  before  was  but  preparation. 
All  that  follows  the  Big  Day  is  the  ful¬ 
filment. 

For  this  we  have  schools.  The  school 
is  the  heart  of  the  Nation.  It  must  beat 
true  that  the  Big  Day  for  each  may 
dawn  in  full  splendor. 

The  old  school  is  gone.  The  new 
school  is  coming.  You,  the  people,  de¬ 
manded  it  even  while  you  defended  the 
Little  Red  School  House  of  sentimental 
memory.  From  all  sides  you  assailed  us. 

The  Labor  man  said,  “The  education 
laws  must  be  amended.  It  is  unthink¬ 
able  that  each  child  in  the  United  States 
has  not  the  opportunity  for  full,  free 
education.  It  is  unthinkable  that  any 
child  in  the  United  States  can  be  de¬ 
prived  of  his  education  because  he  has 
to  earn  his  living. 


“Amend  the  laws  Give  all  children 
an  equal  opportunity.  Then  see  that 
your  schools  do  their  duty.  You  are 
doing  a  very  sloppy  job.” 

The  pastor  said,  “Teach  the  children 
right  conduct.  This  nation  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  Godless.  A  child  in  my 
parish  was  arrested  last  week.  These 
things  would  be  bettered  if  your  schools 
did  their  full  duty  to  the  children.  There 
must  be  more  personal  interest  in  the 
children  if  the  schools  are  to  succeed. 
There  must  be  better  teaching.  It  must 
react  outside  the  school  subjects.  Your 
schools  are  too  narrow.” 

The  business  man  grew  red  in  the  face 
and  shook  his  fist.  “What  do  you  mean 
by  sending  out  children  who  cannot  write 
a  decent  business  note?  Why  cannot 
they  add  a  column  of  figures  without  a 
mistake?  Why  are  they  not  prompt 
and  quick  and  intelligent?  Your  schools 
are  mighty  inefficient.” 

The  parent  scolded.  He  said  too 
much  or  too  little.  It  was  very  difficult 
to  understand  just  what  he  was  driving 
at.  “Things  were  different  when  I  went 
to  school!”  By  different  he  meant  bet¬ 
ter.  ^  Time  is  a  great  beautifier. 

What  you  were  really  telling  us  was 
that  you  needed  the  new  school.  You 
were  right. 

When  the  pastor  spoke  of  the  boy 
who  had  gone  astray  he  was  not  worry¬ 
ing  about  that  particular  boy.  He  was 
really  troubled  about  what  was  behind 
that  boy. 

When  the  Labor  man  denounced  our 
“sloppy  job”  he  was  thinking  of  the  big 
job  of  making  American  citizens. 

When  the  business  man  grew  red  in 
the  face  and  arraigned  the  schools  he  was 
not  thinking  of  the  few  boys  that  came 
his  way  and  had  to  be  taught  the  routine 
of  his  office.  He  was  thinking  in  terms 
of  world  fitness. 

When  the  parent  fretted  about  the 
schools  he  was  wondering  if  they  were 
doing  the  best  possible  thing  for  his 
children. 

The  complaints,  the  protests,  the 
criticisms  leveled  at  the  schools  were 
and  are  made  in  the  anxiety  and  dread 
that  fills  each  heart  at  the  idea  that  the 
children  may  not  be  fitted  to  take  their 
places  in  the  great  scheme  of  the  new 
order. 

Germany  had  the  best  schools  in  the 
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world.  She  said  so  and  we  believed 
her.  We  talked  respectfully,  even  envi¬ 
ously,  of  German  discipline,  German 
thoroughness,  German  efficiency.  Yet 
the  product  of  her  schools  killed  the 
cathedral  of  classic  beauty  and  com¬ 
mitted  deeds  that  will  make  Germany’s 
name  a  hissing  and  a  by-word  for  the 
years  to  come.  We  are  trying  to  forget 
that  we  ever  endorsed  the  German  idea 
of  education. 

What  was  wrong?  The  system  was 
seemingly  perfect. 

The  great  error  lay  in  the  fact  that 
the  schools  were  devised,  not  by  the 
people,  but  by  a  special  group.  They 
were  deadly,  damnably  efficient,  but 
they  did  not  belong  to  the  people. 

IN  a  Democracy  the  people  say  “our” 
schools,  never  “your”  schools.  You, 
Labor  man,  Pastor,  Business  man,  Par¬ 
ent,  must  make  the  schools  your  own. 

Pastor,  lay  aside  your  finely  special¬ 
ized  creed  as  you  did  when  you  served 
the  boys  in  the  trenches  and  serve  the 
boys  in  the  benches.  The  schools  need 
you. 

Labor  man,  keep  on  telling  the  school 
authorities  what  it  is  you  want  for  the 
children.  Preach  your  gospel  of  a  square 
deal  and  practice  it  in  relation  to  the 
schools  and  you  will  serve  your  genera¬ 
tion  past  the  service  of  most  men. 

Business  man,  look  at  the  school  as  a 
medium  of  service  to  your  country  and 
serve  it  as  you  served  your  country, 
loyally,  unselfishly,  intelligently,  finan¬ 
cially.  Back  the  school  with  your  brains 
and  your  money. 

If  you,  the  people  will  do  this,  the  new 
school  just  opening  in  America,  will 
come  faster.  It  will  be  the  greatest  and 
best  that  a  country  ever  had.  It  will  be 
all  you  ever  hoped  it  could  be. 

We  all  agree  that  the  American  Pub¬ 
lic  School  should  be  good  enough  for  the 
best  child  in  the  land  and  it  won’t  be  any 
too  good  then. 

The  best  school  is  the  one  that  trains 
the  minds  and  hands  of  its  children  and 
sends  them  out  self-respecting,  self-sus¬ 
taining  citizens. 

America  is  a  nation  of  workers.  Re¬ 
member  how  we  chortled  with  joy  when 
the  law  was  passed  that  made  every 
able-bodied  citizen  account  for  his  job? 
Essential  industry — a  man-sized  job? 
That  was  what  we  always  had  believed 
in  and  here  it  was  and  we  took  a  grim 
satisfaction  in  seeing  the  slackers  get  to 
work.  Right  there  the  man  who  could 
work  with  his  hands  and  his  brains  came 
into  fashion.  He  is  going  to  remain  the 
style  for  some  years  to  come.  Here  lies 
one  of  the  basic  ideas  of  the  new  school. 

The  notion  that  the  slow-minded  child, 
the  motor-minded  child,  is  to  be  given 
specialized  shop  work  and  trained  for 
the  trades,  without  regard  to  the  train¬ 
ing  of  his  intellect  or  his  tastes,  is 
stupid. 

The  notion  that  the  alert,  quick- 
minded  child  is  to  be  trained  in  books 
and  books  only  and  so  become  a  leader 
in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  is  more  stu¬ 
pid. 

The  new  school  believes  that  children 
know  only  what  they  experience  at  first 
hand. 


Take  a  school  in  the  country.  The 
class  is  studying  about  robins.  After 
they  have  gathered  the  facts  about  a 
robin  the  class  proceeds  to  build  a  bath 
for  him.  They  gather  stones,  select  a 
favorable  spot,  and  with  cement  and 
stones,  and  sand  and  water  and  good 
common  sense  build  a  bath  for  their 
friend. 

They  will  learn  many  things  working 
out  this  project.  Did  you  ever  mix  cement, 
ever  gather  stones?  Ever  select  the  site 
for  a  bird  bath?  Do  you  know  the 
right  depth  to  make  it?  Would  you 
make  it  the  same  depth  all  the  way 
through?  Do  you  know  how  to  find  the 
place  the  robin  would  like  to  have  his 
bath  placed  in,  if  he  were  neighbor  to  a 
school? 

The  child  who  plans  a  job  and  carries 
it  through  to  the  point  where  he  person¬ 
ally  tests  it,  and  finds  that  it  is  good, 
has  the  training  that  lasts.  When  he 
writes  a  sentence  it  will  have  meaning. 
When  he  makes  a  part  for  a  machine  it 
will  fit.  When  he  adds  a  column  of  fig¬ 
ures  it  is  likely  to  be  correct. 

This  combination  of  hand  and  brain 
work  gives  the  child  a  standard  of  val¬ 
ues.  It  is  not  the  proficiency  in  making 
the  bird  bath,  or  cutting  out  the  pattern 
that  counts.  If  it  were,  it  would  become 
a  trade  idea. 

The  sewing  room  is  not  to  train  work¬ 
ers  for  the  garment  industry.  It  is 
rather  to  give  the  children  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  good  workmanship-,  of  good  fab¬ 
rics,  tastes  that  will  abide  through  life. 

The  science  room  is  not  to  teach  chil¬ 
dren  to  become  engine  drivers  or  chem¬ 
ists.  It  is  to  give  them  the  feeling  of 
adventure,  a  search  for  the  truth,  a  love 
of  accuracy,  an  attitude  of  mind  that 
will  abide  with  them  through  life. 

THE  Three  R’s  will  be  taught  in  the 
new  school.  Taught  thoroughly. 
Taught  without  indirectness  or  sugar 
coating.  Taught  in  sincerity,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  their  right  to  take  a  placejn  the 
day’s  work. 

The  tables,  the  spelling  words  and 
sounds,  the  basic  reading  lessons  must 
be  taught  so  that  there  is  no  bungling 
them  when  the  child  wants  to  use  his 
tools  of  learning.  It  is  pitiful  to  meet 
a  child  in  the  upper  grades  fumbling 
about  to  know  how  much  seven  times 
seven  makes  when  he  should  have  the 
knowledge  automatically  ready. 

There  was  a  teacher  in  the  Public 
Schools  who  used  to  teach  the  number 
tables  to  the  little  children.  She  would 
enter  the  room  like  a  freshening  breeze. 
Her  eyes  shone  with  the  joy  of  her 
work.  The  children  brightened  as  she 
entered.  No  need  to  call  them  to  at¬ 
tention.  Their  little  fingers  stretched  for 
the  pencils  as  eagerly  as  hers  for  the 
chalk.  They  knew  their  tables  as  defi¬ 
nitely  and  as  responsively  as  they  knew 
their  names. 

“Of  course  they  know  them,”  she  said. 
“How  could  they  help  it?  Isn’t  it  won¬ 
derful?  Two  and  two  make  four  is  a 
wonderful  thing.  It  is  so  for  always. 
It  will  never  fail  you.  It  is  impossible 
to  have  it  make  anything  else.  It  is  so 
easy  to  teach  number  tables.  The 
rhythm  and  swing  of  them  comes  to  us 


down  from  the  skies.  Because  the  star 
swim  true,  because  the  earth  rolls  tru< 
these  tables  are  true.  You  know  ther 
perfectly  for  there  is  no  other  way.” 

The  new  school  believes  in  art.  Ai 
is  the  appreciation  of  things  beautifi 
based  on  the  knowledge  that  the  searc  > 
for  the  truth  is  the  most  beautiful,  th 
most  lovely  thing  in  the  world. 

We  of  America  work  too  hard  and  to 
long.  Resting  is  an  art.  After  Go  I 
made  the  world  He  rested.  He  reste<  ■ 
and  looked  back  at  it  and  said  it  wa 
very  good.  And  while  He  rested  H 
listened  to  the  music  of  it  all.  Th 
oceans  roared  and  sighed  and  whispere 
in  tones  that  filled  the  vaults  of  spac 
with  divine  music.  The  winds  playe' 
through  the  trees  and  the  morning  star 
sang  together. 

Always  after  labor  one  rests.  It  i  I 
the  law.  God  would  have  it  so.  At  th 
close  of  the  day,  little  Jimmy  Wren  sit 
above  his  nest  and  sings.  All  day  oi  j 
tireless  wings  he  has  carried  food  for  th. 
little  family  safely  sheltered  in  the  nest  | 
His  work  done,  he  pours  out  his  conten 
and  satisfaction  and  thankfulness  in  mu  ; 
sic  that  makes  glad  his  soul  and  all  thosi 
who  hear  him. 

The  working  man,  home  from  the  toi  ; 
of  the  day,  reaches  for  the  old  book  tha 
carries  him  far  from  the  things  tha 
weary  the  body  and  lifts  up  his  soul  un 
til  it  sings  out  its  joy  and  satisfactior 
and  content. 

The  new  school  educates  the  child  fo: 
the  enjoyment  of  leisure.  The  childrer 
must  have  the  inspiration  of  the  greai 
masters.  That  is  their  heritage.  The> 
must  know  the  work  of  those  ahead  ol 
them  and  follow  them,  as  they  struggle 
each  to  express  the  bit  of  God  in  his 
soul. 

The  nation  whose  schools  had  forgot 
ten  this,  died,  for  it  had  forgotten  God 

Some  of  our  children  will  long  to  ex 
press  the  beauty  of  the  world  about 
them,  some  in  music,  some  in  stone 
some  in  color,  some  in  motion,  some  in 
beautiful  words.  So  be  it. 

We  will  teach  music  that  is  fine,  with 
the  soul  of  the  artist  winging  through  it 
We  will  teach  motion  and  color  and  dra¬ 
matics.  We  will  teach  literature  that 
shall  be  an  inspiration  to  the  children  al. 
their  lives  long.  We  will  teach  the  use 
of  tools,  for  the  craftsman’s  art  is  car¬ 
ried  into  our  homes.  We  need  beautifu, 
furniture  and  beautiful  Rings  around  us 
We  will  teach  so  that  there  shall  be  nc 
ugliness  in  America,  neither  ugliness  of 
body  nor  of  spirit. 

THE  playground  in  the  new  school  is 
a  great  place.  It  is  big.  The  grow¬ 
ing  child  needs  space  and  the  feeling  of 
space.  There  are  shade  and  water  an? 
toilet  facilities.  There  are  plenty  of 
places  to  wash  one’s  hands.  There  is  a 
corner  for  the  little  ones  and  spaces  set 
apart  for  the  boys’  games  and  for  the 
girls’  games.  There  are  swings  and 
slides  and  courts  and  sand  heaps,  and 
balls  and  bats  and  everything  else  that 
children  want  to  play  with. 

The  formal  exercises— those  awful 
things  that  you  do  when  you  stand  in 
line  and  jerk  your  arms  and  legs  to  the 
musical  howl  ( Continued  on  Page  70) 
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William  Cameron  Sprout,  the 
new  Qovemor  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  is  an  enthusiastic  ad¬ 
vocate  of  Community  Service 
and  leads  the  commission  in 
his  home  town,  Chester.  He 
is  also  one  of  Chester’s  big 
employers.  He  is  a  large,  two- 
fisted,  warm-hearted  man, 
with  a  capacity  for  making 
friends  and  getting  things 
done.  He  has  already  put 
through  his  state  legislature 
an  impressive  social  program. 


Said  the  Qovemor  of  Pennsylvania 


“I  KNOW  IT  WORKS” 


By  Howard  Brubaker 


NOW  that  the  war  is 
over,  let’s  all  have  a 
little  fun. 

It  must  be  a 
wholesome  kind  of  fun,  of 
course,  and  it  must  be  passed 
around  liberally  so  that  every¬ 
body  will  get  a  helping.  It 
must  be  organized  by  com¬ 
munities  with  a  national  clearing  house 
to  get  things  started  and  see  that  the 
good  ideas  are  put  into  circulation. 

It  is  some  such  task  as  this  that  has 
been  tackled  by  Community  Service, 
Inc.,  a  husky  infant  which  is  the  child 
of  War  Camp  Community  Service, 
which,  in  turn,  was  descended  from  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association. 


T-JE  WAS  talking  about  commu¬ 
nity  service  in  the  city  of 
Chester— a  modern  Tower  of  Babel 
—and  about  what  was  done  to  make 
its  50,000  aliens  into  one  big  family. 


Joseph  Lee,  who  is  perhaps  America’s 
leading  authority  on  having  a  good  time, 
was  the  president  of  all  three  organiza¬ 
tions. 

War  Camp  Community  Service,  as  no 
toastmaster  can  ever  be  prevented  from 
saying,  “needs,  no  introduction  at  my 
hands.”  This  is  the  organization  which 
made  the  red  circle  a  prominent  fea¬ 


ture.  of  the  landscape,  which 
maintained  those  “smile” 
posts  ’  that  did  so  much  for 
the  comfort  and  amusement 
and  morale  of  the  soldiers  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the 
camps.  It  had  an  army  of 
2,700  trained  workers  and 
60,000  volunteers.  It  handed 
out  information,  home-cooked  meals, 
dances,  friendliness  and  soap.  It  did 
everything  possible  for  the  khaki  fel¬ 
lows  when  they  were  out  of  bounds  and 
demanding  amusements. 

Now  Community  Service  proposes  to 
do  for  everybody  what  the  parent  or¬ 
ganization  did  for  the  men  in  uniform,' 
and  a  great  deal  more.  It  has  been  dis- 
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covered  that  morale  is  a  handy  thing  to 
have  around  the  country  in  peace  as  well 
as  in  war.  Community  Service  has  in¬ 
herited  many  of  the  workers,  much  of 
the  enthusiasm  and  a  little  of  the  money 
of  the  older  organization.  Although  it 
has  been  in  existence  only  a  few  months, 
it  has  already  shown  surprising  vitality. 

Its  story  really  begins  at  Chester — at 
once  the  oldest  and  the  newest  city  in 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  work  of  the  twelve 
great  war  shipyards  of  the  region 
jumped  the  population  from  40,000  to 
90,000  and  filled  the  town  to  overflowing 
with  husky,  swarthy  men — people  of 
alien  faces  and  twenty-seven  strange 
tongues.  The  result — not  to  thnryv  any 
brickbats  at  Chester,  for  a  hundred  in¬ 
dustrial  cities  could  tell  the  same  tale — 
was  a  pretty  sorry  mess.  Housing  con¬ 
ditions  were  intolerable,  sanitary  provi¬ 
sions  inadequate,  recreations  almost  non¬ 
existent.  The  result  was  inevitable; 
Chester  was  a  sore  spot.  They  were 
building  ships  there  but  they  were  also 
building  disaster. 

T  was  here  that  the  Government, 
which  was  the  cause  of  all  thistrouble, 
took  a  hand.  The  War  Camp  Com¬ 
munity  Service,  already  operating  in  600 
communities  adjacent  to  camps,  was 
extended  to  a  number  of  cities  where 
war  work  was  being  done — among  them 
the  Pennsylvania  cities  of  Chester,  Beth¬ 
lehem,  Bristol,  Erie,  Pittsburgh,  Harris¬ 
burg  and  Scranton.  The  coming  of  this 
big  service  organization  made  a  tremend¬ 
ous  difference  and  now  Chester  is  carry¬ 
ing  over  the  work  into  peace  times. 

It  seeme’d  necessary  to  get  testimony 
from  the  head  of  the  Chester  Com¬ 
munity  Service  and  the  city’s  leading 
citizen — William  C.  Sproul,  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  State  Capitol  at 
Harrisburg. 

They  use  in  Chester  what  is  known  as 
the  Governor’s  Program — a  plan  of  or¬ 
ganization  which  has  contained  much 
suggestion  for  other  communities  organ¬ 
ized.  In  his  advance  statement  Gov¬ 
ernor  Sproul  pleaded  for  the  greatest 
possible  measure  of  democracy  in  the 
organization. 

“This  movement  is  not  something 
handed  down  but  an  organization  of  the 
people  themselves,  representing  all  ele¬ 
ments  of  community  life,  called  together 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  develop  popular  activ¬ 
ities  and  relationships  which  enrich  and 
strengthen  community  life.” 

If  there  is  anything  in  the  way  of  the 
joy  of  living  that  the  Chester  program 
omits,  no  doubt  it  will  be  added  when 
somebody  thinks  of  it.  Certainly  the 
bill  of  fare  is  a  pretty  hearty  one — com¬ 
munity  singing,  club  houses,  baths  and 
comfort  stations;  dances,  socials,  enter¬ 
tainments,  dinners;  athletics,  games, 
hikes  and.  the  promotion  of  physical  effi¬ 
ciency;  pageants,  dramatics,  folk- 
dances;  girls’  and  women’s  activities; 
larger  use  of  the  schools,  parks,  fraternal 
buildings,  armories,  churches,  libraries 
and  other  resources;  hospitality;  fellow¬ 
ship;  neighborhood  activities. 

Governor  Sproul  willingly  took  time 
from  the  business  of  signing  good  bills 
and  vetoing  bad  ones  to  testify  to  his 


faith  in  this  new  social  instrument,  which 
he  sees  as  a  bond  of  good  fellowship,  a 
hope  of  democracy  and  a  bulwark  against 
rebellion  and  reaction.  Seated  in  the 
governor’s  office,  surrounded  by  all  the 
executive  paraphernalia,  he  yet  gave  an 
impression  of  taking  a  brief  vacation 
from  gubernatorial  duties.  When  he 
talked  about  the  splendid  start  that  had 
been  made  in  Chester  he  was  less  like 
a  governor  and  more  like  somebody’s 
uncle  who  is  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
to  give  somebody  a  good  time. 

“Organized  recreation,”  he  called  the 
movement,  and  he  characteristically 
tackled  the  difficulties  first. 

“Of  course,  we  are  at  the  transition 
stage  at  Chester.  Government  financial 
support  is  withdrawn  and  local  support 
is  not  yet  fully  secured.  It  may  be  hard 
sledding  for  a  little  while,  but  with  the 
splendid  results  already  obtained  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  outcome. 
Public-spirited  people  are  co-operating 
and  people  of  means  are  promising  their 
support.  Of  course,  every  community 
must  pay  its  own  fare.” 

“You  are  getting  some  co-operation  at 
Chester  from  labor?” 

“Labor  is  generously  represented  in 
the  committees  and  is  taking  an  increas¬ 
ing  interest.  We  have  good  labor  unions 
in  Chester — well  organized  and  rational.” 

Governor  Sproul,  who  is  himself  a 
large  employer  of  labor,  feels  that  this 
sort  of  friendly  co-operation  will  tend 
to  take  the  bitterness  out  of  industrial 
disputes,  to  break  down  caste  lines  and 
foster  a  spirit  of  mutual  accommodation. 

“It  is  always  easier  to  get  along  with 
people  you  know,”  he  added,  “even  if 
you  have  some  pretty  radical  disagree¬ 
ments.” 

“How  about  the  foreign-born 
peoples?”  I  asked.  “How  are  they 
working  in0” 

HE  told  me  about  the  Chester  “League 
of  Nations'-  at  which  he  was  a  guest 
— that  impress:  ;  pageant  in  which  eight 
groups  of  foreign-born  people,  in  native 
costumes,  marched  in  turn  upon  the 
stage  and  offered  their  loyalty,  their  art 
and  their  labor  to  the  community  and 
were  welcomed  by  the  symbolic  Chester. 
The  result  was  that  many  foreigners  who 
had  felt  themselves  unwelcome  before 
have  become  enthusiastic  workers  for 
the  community  movements. 

“The  Italians  and  the  eastern  Euro¬ 
peans  with  their  temperamental  qual¬ 
ities  have  been  especially  attracted  by 
the  community  singing  and  the  dra¬ 
matics.  Success  has  been  immediate 
in  that  direction — also  with  the  colored 
people.” 

“You  have  something  of  a  negro 
problem  down  Chester  way?” 

Governor  Sproul  would  not  put  it  that 
way  exactly — in  fact  one  got  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  our  negroes  generally  have 
rather  a  serious  white  problem. 

“We  have  scarcely  done  anything  for 
those  people,”  he  said.  “We  have  dis¬ 
criminated  against  them,  given  them  the 
worst  places  to  live  and  imposed  upon 
them  financially.  We  are  fortunate  that 
they  are  such  a  loyal  and  law-abiding 
people.  It  is  almost  more  than  we 
deserve.” 


The  colored  people  of  Chester  have 
grasped  with  almost  pathetic  eager¬ 
ness  the  advantages  that  the  Community 
Service  has  held  out  to  them,  co-oper¬ 
ating  splendidly  at  every  point.  Yet  it 
is  less  than  two  years  since  there  were 
deadly  race  riots  at  Chester  and  even  as 
we  talked  grave  reports  were  coming  in 
from  Washington. 

In  what  was  called  “New  Era”  week 
in  Chester,  the  twelve  or  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  colored  residents  interpreted  to 
their  fellow  citizens  the  development  of 
their  race,  their  faithful  contributions  to 
agriculture,  industry,  music,  education 
and  community  service.  Three  large 
mass-meetings  were  held  and  the  leading 
men  of  the  race  delivered  addresses.  A 
club,  a  playground  and  three  school 
centers  have  been  opened  for  the  col¬ 
ored  people.  In  one  of  them — an  old 
building  without  improvements — the 
people  have  to  bring  their  own  lamps 
when  they  want  to  have  a  party. 

There  is  a  thriving  Community  Club 
in  Chester  which  has  been  referred  to 
as  a  “dry  saloon” — a  place  of  sociability 
and  good  food  and  soft  drinks. 

“Does  Community  Service,”  I  asked, 
“propose  to  offer  some  kind  of  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  saloon,  now  that  we  have 
gone  dry?” 

Governor  Sproul  was  inclined  to  min¬ 
imize  this  feature. 

“It  might  work  out  that  way,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  it  is  surprising  how 
easily  the  people  are  adjusting  them¬ 
selves  to  prohibition.” 

“The  community  house  idea  seems  to 
be  a  popular  one,”  I  said.  “They  tell 
me  that  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
towns  have  already  expressed  their  in¬ 
tention  of  building  some  kind  of  com¬ 
munity  building  as  soldiers’  memorials.” 

“That  is  welcome  news — there  could 
not  be  a  more  fitting  memorial  than  a 
live,  warm  center  of  community  life,” 
he  said.  “We  have  headed  off  a  lot  of 
art  monstrosities.  No  state  suffered  any 
more  than  did  Pennsylvania  from  the 
epidemic  of  soldier’s  monuments  after 
the  Civil  War.  We  have  them  every¬ 
where — grotesque  caricatures — big  fel¬ 
lows  with  little  heads,  little  fellows  with 
big  heads.  Our  memorials  should  be  a 
part  of  the  life  of  the  people;  not  cold, 
dead  monuments  for  the  birds  to  nest 
on.  They  should  be  places  of  warmth 
and  cheer  and  hospitality.” 

“Of  course,  we  could  make  more  use 
of  the  school-buildings  than  we  do?” 

‘"Y7"ES — a  wider  use  of  the  schools,  by 

1  all  means  but,  after  all,  a  school¬ 
room  is  rather  a  gloomy  place — with  all 
those  desks  and  things.”  The  Governor 
is  apparently  still  enough  of  a  boy  to 
have  a  slightly  shivery  feeling  when  near 
the  machinery  of  education.  “We  can 
do  better  than  that.” 

“Those  community  centers,  I  suppose, 
might  go  beyond  the  leisure  time  activ¬ 
ities  and  take  up  the  more  serious  prob¬ 
lems — housing,  sanitation — such  things?” 

The  Governor  stood  firm  for  self- 
determination.  It  is  for  the  commun¬ 
ities  to  decide  what  use  to  make  of  their 
own  buildings. 

“They  can  be  merely  social  and  recre¬ 
ational — or  clearing  houses  for  the  more 
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Above:  The  Wandering  Story  Teller¬ 
doing  her  share  to  Americanize,  and 
entertain  too,  a  Bridgeport  family. 
To  the  Right:  School  children  who 
have  found  in  the  fire  escape  just  the 
right  place  for  community  singing. 


serious  problems.  There  is  no  limit  to 
the  possibilities  of  such  community 
centers.  And  if  a  town  has  any  phi¬ 
lanthropists  it  ought  to  make  use  of 
them.” 

“From  your  experience  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  towns  where  it  is  operating 
would  you  unqualifiedly  recommend  the 
plan  to  other  communities?” 

“I  cannot  urge  it  too  strongly.  Now, 
as  never  before,  we  need  every  unifying 
force  there  is.  We  need  to  make  real 
and  practical  the  democratic  ideals  we 
have  been  fighting  for.  During  the  war 
the  patriotic  and  public-spirited  elements 
showed  a  splendid  capacity  for  co¬ 
operation.  It  would  be  a  great  shame  to 
demobilize  them  now.” 

The  seeker  after  light  on  Community 
Service  inevitably  goes  to  Chester  and 
the  first  thing  he  finds  seems  to  be  a 
problem  rather  than  a  solution.  The 
big  over-grown  town  on  the  Delaware 
has  lost  its  picturesqueness  and  yet  has 
not  acquired  any  metropolitan  airs  to 
take  its  place.  It  is  crowded  and 
sprawly,  like  most  of  our  middle-sized 
industrial  cities  and  it  doesn’t  look  as  if 
it  would  be  much  fun  to  live  there. 

Whatever  is  happening  to  Chester,” 
one  thinks,  “it  is  obvious  that  it  hasn’t 
happened  yet— not  to  any  great  extent.” 

The  first  light  in  the  gloom  was  the 
Community  Club,  a  shabby,  old  building 
which  introduced  itself  in  letters  that 
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could  be  seen,  at  a  modest  estimate,  a 
block  away.  Here  the  young  fellows 
were  installed  in  a  plain  but  comfort¬ 
able  set  of  rooms,  making  themselves 
decidedly  at  home,  patronizing  their 
cafeteria  and  in  the  subsequent  business 
meeting  struggling  with  the  problems  of 
administration  and  discipline.  In  fact, 
it  soon  developed  that  a  surprisingly 
large  amount  of  that  ambitious  Chester 
program  is  actually  being  carried  out. 
There  are  ten  departments  of  the  work 
and  the  oldest  and  loudest  of  these  is 
community  singing. 

Apparently  the  people  of  Chester 
burst  into  song  whenever  there  is 
the  slightest  excuse.  There  is  directed 
community  singing  in  the  movies,  in 
churches,  clubs  and  lodges,  in  granges 
out  in  the  surrounding  rural  districts,  in 
seven  public  school  centers,  at  neigh¬ 
borhood  rallies  and  all  kinds  of  special 
patriotic  gatherings.  There  is  singing  in 
the  industries  at  the  noon  hour — in  one 
factory  fifteen  hundred  employees  sing 
at  lunch  with  the  factory  band,  having 
mastered  the  delicate  art  of  singing  and 
eating  at  the  same  time.  Music  com¬ 
mittees  are  being  formed  in  each  of  the 
city’s  eleven  wards.  At  the  last  count 
the  people  had  sung  to  shreds  forty- 
four  thousand  song  sheets.  Without 
minimizing  other  activities,  it  seems  that 
in  Chester  the  short  cut  to  the  people’s 
interest  lies  in  community  singing. 

Athletics  and  physical  education  is 
one  of  the  newer  departments  but  one 
of  the  most  successful,  especially  in  the 
summer.  Melvin  W.  Sheppard,  who 
owns  perhaps  the  most  famous  pair  of 
legs  in  America,  is  in  charge  of  this  de¬ 
partment.  Games  have  been  developed 
in  school  playgrounds,  in  vacant  lots  and 
factory  yards;  there  are  baseball  leagues, 
field  contests,  hikes  and  road  runs. 
There  is  a  play-leaders’  training  class  of 
sixty-five  volunteers.  One  of  Mel 
Sheppard’s  notable  achievements  is  a 
twenty-five  dollar  box  of  game  equip¬ 
ment — a  simple  form  of  apparatus  which 
is  being  welcomed  in  many  other  cities. 

These  Community  Service  activities 
are  aimed  primarily  at  adults.  Other 
agencies  were  supposed  to  look  after  the 
children ;  yet  things  have  not  worked  out 
entirely  that  way.  Boys  and  girls  are 
rather  hard  to  isolate  if  anything  is  go¬ 
ing  on.  Besides,  the  working  class  can¬ 
not  come  to  a  show  unless  it  can  bring 
the  children.  As  a  consequence,  every 
party  is  a  family  party. 

The  slogan  of  the  Chester 
crowd  is,  “Put  Unity  into  Com¬ 
munity.”  They  have  not  ac¬ 
complished  this  as  yet,  of 
course,  but  they  are  achieving  a 
surprising  amount  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  among  the  social  forces — 
the  war  sendee  societies,  busi¬ 
ness  men’s  clubs,  libraries, 
schools,  churches,  charities, 
health  agencies  and  the  service 
departments  of  the  local  indus¬ 
tries.  A  recent  triumph  of  co¬ 
operation  was  a  dinner  confer¬ 
ence  of  all  the  -welfare  groups, 
the  foreign  committees  and  the 
negroes — sitting  down  together 
in  Masonic  Hall,  open  for  the 
first  time  to  outsiders. 


“I  saw  it  myself,”  one  man  said,  “but 
I  do  not  entirely  believe  it  yet.” 

In  the  Americanization  work,  which 
is  the  largest  and  perhaps  most  import¬ 
ant  of  the  tasks  undertaken  by  the  com¬ 
mission,  Chester  made  the  important 
discovery  that  the  foreign  populations 
had  some  interesting  and  valuable  con¬ 
tributions  to  make  to  the  community 
treasury.  The  League  of  Nations 
pageant  was  enriched  and  enlivened  by 
the  colorful  garb,  the  quaint  folk-dances 
and  songs  of  these  Europeans.  The 
Italians  have  brought  their  iove  of 
music,  their  natural  aptitude  for  self- 
expression  by  "way  of  the  drama.  An 
Italian  group  scored  such  a  success  with 
their  little  play  that  they  are  taking  a 
barn-storming  trip  in  neighboring  towns. 
The  Greeks,  the  Syrians,  the  Welsh,  the 
Japanese  have  made  their  distinctive 
contributions — as  have  also  the  French, 
the  Belgians  and  the  Poles.  In  the 
Russians,  Chester  found  a  people  who 
had  been  trained  in  communal  life,  in 
co-operative  buying  and  selling,  who  in 
their  little  peasant  villages  had  already 
learned  to  think  in  terms  of  community. 

Chester  is  a  sort  of  half-way  house 
— it  has  come  a  long  way,  but  it  still 
has  a  long  way  to  go.  Bethlehem,  an¬ 
other  place  where  the  government  insti¬ 
tuted  service  among  the  war  workers 
has  scarcely  more  than  completed  the 
first  lap — yet  even  here  there  are  some 
impressive  results.  In  Bethlehem  the 
greatest  need  was  out-door  recreation 
facilities.  The  town  is  two  hundred 
years  old — old  enough  to  know  better — ■ 
yet  there  was  no  playground  open  to  the 
public.  It  is  only  a  year  since  the  Beth¬ 
lehem  recreation  committee  was  formed. 
Today  an  eighty-acre  park  is  nearing 
completion  and  another  is  projected,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  public  golf  course.  A  big 
clubhouse  for  girls  is  open  in  the  heart 
of  the  city;  there  is  a  country  club  with 
a  swimming  pool;  a  municipal  hall  has 
been  secured  for  dances  and  a  general 
community  house  is  soon  to  be  opened 
in  Saucon  Park,  with  bathing  facilities, 
athletic  fields  and  all  the  accessories. 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Com¬ 
munity  Service  the  immense  stadium  of 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  with  its 
complete  athletic  equipment,  has  been 
put  at  the  service  of  the  people. 

Other  Pennsylvania  cities  have  Com¬ 
munity  Service  in  various  states  of  prog¬ 
ress.  Philadelphia  has  it  in  spots — for 
Philadelphia,  unlike  most  of  our  large 


YOUR  FRIEND,  THE  DOG 

“T^ON’T  let  your  boy  grow  up 
without  a  dog!”  That’s  the 
advice  of  every  person  who  knows 
what  is  good  for  children.  There’s 
a  real  story  in  every  youngster’s  pup; 
they  ought  to  be  told.  WE  WANT 
DOG  STORIES.  Send  them  in  to 
the  Editor  of  the  Red  Cross  Maga¬ 
zine.  Those  found  worthy  of 
publication  will  be  well  paid  for. 


cities,  is  a  vast  collection  of  small  com¬ 
munities  each  with  something  of  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  idea. 

But  despite  Governor  Sproul,  Chester, 
Bethlehem  and  other  live  wires,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  no  monopoly  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  There  are  many  proofs  of  this 
statement,  prominent  among  them  being 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  The  move¬ 
ment  in  Bridgeport  is  even  younger 
than  that  15  *  Chester  but  it  is  extremely 
lively.  Bridgeport  has  been  described 
as  the  most  western  of  our  eastern 
cities.  It  has  a  good  deal  of  the  youth¬ 
ful  energy  of  the  boom  town;  it  likes 
to  fancy  itself  a  jump  and  a  half  or  two 
jumps  ahead  of  the  procession.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Bridgeport  went  to 
war  about  two  years  before  the  rest  of 
us,  and  nobody  who  saw  the  sponta¬ 
neous  joy  of  the  munition  workers  at 
armistice  time  will  ever  deny  that  it 
went  to  peace  with  an  equally  loud 
bang.  And  one  of  the  first,  things  they 
did  about  it  was  to  organize  Community 
Service. 

Perhaps  their  biggest  achievement 
thus  far  is  in  the  way  of  co-ordination 
of  the  city’s  social  agencies  in  recrea¬ 
tion  work — churches  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions,  philanthropic  societies,  war  service 
organizations,  business  men’s  clubs  and 
city  departments.  One  reason  for  this 
success  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  work  has  tied  itself  fast  to  the  city 
government.  The  mayor  is  the  head  of 
the  commission  and  the  department 
chiefs  belong  to  it,  along  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  other  agencies.  Bridge- 
porters  have  faith  in  the  municipality 
as  the  common  denominator  of  all 
classes  and  creeds.  They  may  point 
with  pride  to  their  mayor  or  view  him 
with  alarm,  according  to  the  political 
faith  that  is  in  them,  but  while  he  is 
mayor  they  want  him  to  ride  at  the 
head  of  every  parade.  The  mayor  ap¬ 
points  the  members  of  the  commission 
and  its  staff  occupies  offices  in  the 
Court  House. 

Bridgeport  is  another  of  our  big  war 
mushrooms;  it  has  increased  50  Per 
cent,  in  population  since  1914  and  even 
now  there  isn’t  much  room  to  move 
around  in.  The  ending  of  hostilities 
closed  some  of  the  big  munition  fac¬ 
tories,  but  industry  readjusted  itself 
rapidly  and  the  predicted  slump  did  not 
materialize.  People  go  to  work — or  on 
strike — in  the  same  old  cheerful  way. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Bridgeport  Com¬ 
mission  to  produce  new  combi¬ 
nations  of  social  betterment 
forces — organizations  that  had 
never  ridden  in  the  same  boat 
before — to  enrich  and  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  recreational  features  of 
the  town.  One  of  its  most  pop¬ 
ular  activities,  daily  trips  for 
women  and  children  across  the 
Sound  to  Long  Island,  was  quite 
new  in  the  social  life.  There 
were  a  lot  of  people  who  had 
never  met  the  ocean  on  intimate 
terms  before;  for  all  the  sea 
breeze  they  got  they  might  as 
well  have  lived  in  Omaha.  Prob¬ 
ably  no  one  organization  had 
ever  been  able  to  finance  so  am¬ 
bitious  ( Continued  on  Page  78) 
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A  ncic  way  to  rule 


THE 


UNRULY  DOLLAR 


By  Irving  Fisher 

Pi  ojessor  oj  Political  Econ¬ 
omy  in  Yale  Uni  versify 


THE  High  Cost  of  Living,  which, 
before  the  war,  occupied  the 
center  of  the  stage,  is  taking 
that  position  again  now  that  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  is  getting  out  of  the 
way. 

During  the  war  the  cost  of  living  has 
nearly  doubled  in  the  United  States 
and  more  than  doubled  elsewhere. 

The  whole  world  is  asking  why,  now 
that  the  war  is  over,  prices  do  not  fall 
and  how  we  can  compel  them  to  fall. 

It  may  surprise  my  readers  to  be  told 
that  there  is,  in  my  opinion  at  least, 
little  prospect  of  any  great  fall,  and  it 
may  startle  them  still  more  to  be  told 
that  any  great  fall  would  be  as  disas¬ 
trous  as  Humpty  Dumpty’s  great  fall. 

There  are  two  ways  of  coping  with  the 
high  cost  of  living.  One  is  to  bring 
prices  down  within  reach  of  our  means; 
the  other  is  to  bring  our  means  up  within 
reach  of  the  H.  C.  L.  The  latter  is  the 
easier  and  better  way,  though  some  of 
the  former  process  may  well  be 
mixed  in. 

The  average  wage-earner  in  1918  was 
getting  wages  only  80  per  cent,  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  wages  of  1913. 
His  money  wages  had  risen  one-third, 
but  the  prices  of  food  had  risen  two- 
thirds.  He  will  be  just  as  much  advan¬ 
taged  if  his  wages  catch  up  with  prices 
as  if  prices  fall. 

But  to  reduce  the  cost  of  all  foods 


COME  REASONS 
^  why  you  are  living 
on  a  fifty  cent  dollar 
and  a  remedy  for  it. 


20  per  cent,  is  easier  said  than  done. 

If  the  mountain  won’t  come  to  Mo¬ 
hammed,  Mohammed  must  go  to  the 
mountain,  and  the  H.  C.  L.  is  a  very  big 
and  firm  mountain  today. 

Almost  all  the  adjustments  have  been 
made  to  the  new  price  level  which  the 
volcanic  upheaval  of  war  has  brought 
about,  and  we  might  as  well  make  the 
few  adjustments  still  needed  and  raise 
railway  rates,  trolley  fares,  rents,  wages 
and  salaries  to  match  the  H.  C.  L. 

Why  won’t  prices  come  hurtling 

down?  Because  they  have  been  in¬ 

flated  by  increased  money  and  bank  de¬ 
posits  and  these,  caused  by  war  finance, 
cannot  soon,  if  ever,  be  retired  without 
distress  and  near-bankruptcy  to  the  gov¬ 
ernments  and  banks  which  issued  them. 

Outside  of  Russia,  the  money  of  west¬ 
ern  civilization  has  increased  from  15 

billions  of  dollars  to  45  billions  and  the 
deposits  in  banks  from  27  billions  to  75 
billions.  This  tripling  of  purchasing 


power  without  any  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  of  things  to  purchase  with  it  has 
tripled  the  world’s  prices. 

-  In  Russia  prices  have  risen  many 
fold,  perhaps  a  hundred  fold — no  one 
knows — owing  to  the  reckless  issue  of 
paper  money.  The  Bolsheviki  have,  it 
is  estimated,  issued  eighty  billions  of 
dollars,  or  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  put  together. 

The  world  is  not  growing  poorer.  At 
any  rate  this  is  not  true  in  America. 
But  the  dollar  is  growing  smaller  in  pur¬ 
chasing  power.  The  evil  of  the  H.  C.  L. 
is  not  any  general  impoverishment,  but 
social  unjustice.  Into  the  lap  of  the 
“profiteer”  has  fallen  much  of  what 
rightfully  belongs  to  the  laborer,  clerk, 
savings  bank  depositor,  bondholder,  land¬ 
lord  and  public  service  corporation. 

And  the  profiteer  is  not  to  blame  as 
much  as  he  is  thought  to  be.  He  did  not 
cause  the  price  upheaval.  He  simply 
happened  to  be  the  lucky  winner  in  the 
lottery  in  which  we  are  all  gambling 
with  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

It  is  too  late  now,  as  well  as  imprac¬ 
ticable,  to  take  his  past  winnings  from 
him  and  restore  them  to  the  losers  just 
as  we  can’t  retransfer  the  gains  and 
losses,  once  they  have  taken  place,  at 
Monte  Carlo. 

Bygones  must  be  bygones.  We  must 
and  should  accept  this  latest  price  revo¬ 
lution  just  as  we  accept  the  other  revolu'- 
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tionary  changes  which  the  war  has 
wrought  and  just  as  we  have  had  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  many  similar  price  revolutions 
in  the  past. 

If  we  should  succeed  in  reducing 
prices  to  what  they  were  before  the  war 
we  would,  while  prices  were  sinking, 
have  the  same  sort  of  depression  of 
trade,  bankruptcies  and  un¬ 
employment  w'hich  we  had 
when  prices  were  falling  in 
the  eighties  and  nineties, 
only  far  more  severe. 

The  upheaval  of  prices 
caused  by  the  world  war  is 
the  greatest  world  upheaval 
of  prices  which  has  ever  oc¬ 
curred.  Yet  it  is  not  differ¬ 
ent  in  kind  and  cause  from 
most  price  movements  of 
history.  The  truth  is  that 
the  price  level  is  changing 
ceaselessly.  Almost  always 
the  master  cause  of  the 
change  lies  in  the  dollar  itself  rather 
than  in  the  things  it  buys. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  for  this 
view.  Countries  having  similar  monetary 
standards  have  similar  price  movements. 
Thus  the  price  movements  of  all  gold 
standard  countries  resemble  each  other 
and  those  of  all  silver"  standard  resemble 
each  other.  But  countries  having  dif¬ 
ferent  monetary  standards  have  corre¬ 
spondingly  different  price  movements; 
thus  gold  standard  countries  differ  from 
silver  standard  countries  in  their  price 
movements  in  proportion  to  the  change 
in  the  ratio  of  gold  and  silver.  Again, 
prices  rise  and  fall  as  money  and  credit 
increase  and  decrease. 

I  do  not  mean  that  there  are  never 
other  causes  than  money  at  work.  There 
always  arc.  But  statistics  show  that  the 
changes  in  general  abundance  of  goods 
are  almost  always  too  small  and  some¬ 
times  in  the  wrong  direction  to  explain 
much  of  the  change  in  prices.  This  is 
what  we  would  naturally  expect.  For  it 
would  be  very  improbable  that  hundreds 
of  goods  should  all  happen,  coincidently, 
to  grow  scarce  or  abundant.  It  is  a  far 
simpler  explanation  to  suppose  one  main 
cause  of  price  movements,  a  change  in 
the  money  in  which  prices  are  expressed. 

The  public  overlook  the  fundamental 
hidden  cause  which  always  controls  the 
price  level — the  quantity  of  money  (and 
circulating  credit  substitutes  for  money) 
and  fix  their  eyes  on  little  details  which 
they  magnify  many  fold.  Profiteering, 
trusts,  labor  unions,  strikes,  marketing 
by  telephone,  extravagance,  drought  and 
all  the  forty  other  explanations  which 
have  been  offered  have  about  as  much 
influence  on  the  H.  C.  L.  as  a  rainstorm 
has  on  the  height  of  Pike’s  Peak. 

We  must  revolutionize  our  ideas  on 
this  subject  as  we  have  on  astronomy. 
It  took  a  long  time  for  people  to  realize 
that  the  sun  and  stars  do  not  really  go 
around  the  earth  every  day  but  that 
what  appears  to  be  their  rising  and  set¬ 
ting  is  really  the  turning  of  the  Earth  in 
reference  to  which  we  view  the  sun  and 
stars.  So  we  must  realize  that  what 
seems  to  be  a  simultaneous  rise  and  fall 
of  hundreds  of  commodities  is  really  a 
fall  and  rise  of  the  dollar  in  reference 
to  which  we  view  these  commodities. 


Money  is  so  much  an  accepted  con¬ 
venience  in  practice  that  it  has  become 
a  great  stumbling  block  in  theory.  Since 
we  talk  always  in  terms  of  money  and 
live  in  a  money  atmosphere,  as  it  were, 
we  become  as  unconscious  of  it  as  we  do 
of  the  air  we  breathe.  Some  people, 
even  intelligent  people,  bolster  up  the 


illusion  that  the  dollar  is  a  stable  stand- 
aid  of  value  by  reference  to  the  fact 
that  “the  price  of  gold”  never  changes. 

I  once  asked  a  dentist  if  the  “high 
cost  of  living”  had  affected  the  price  of 
his  materials. 

“Yes,  of  course,”  he  replied. 

“Of  the  gold  you  buy  for  fillings?”  I 
ventured  jokingly,  expecting  him  to 
know  that  this  could  not  be. 

To  my  surprise  he  answered,  “I  sup¬ 
pose  so,”  and  sent  his  assistant  to  look 
the  matter  up. 

She  returned  presently  and  solemnly 
informed  us  that  the  price  he  paid  for 
his  gold  was  substantially  the  same  now 
as  it  always  had  been  during  the  thirty 
years  he  had  been  buying  it. 

“Isn’t  that  surprising!”  he  exclaimed. 
“Gold  must  be  a  very  stable  com¬ 
modity.” 

“It’s  just  as  surprising,”  I  replied,  “as 
that  the  price  of  a  quart  of  milk  is  al¬ 
ways  two  pints  of  milk.” 

“I  don’t  see  the  point.” 

“Well,  what  is  a  dollar?”  I  asked. 

“I  don’t  know — what  is  it?” 

That  simple  question  is  vital.  The  al¬ 
most  universal  ignorance  of  the  answer 
is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  almost 
universal  misunderstanding  of  the  high 
cost  of  living!  A  dollar  is  25.8  grains 
of  standard  gold — that  is,  of  gold  nine- 
tenths  fine;  and,  since  an  ounce  is  480 
grains,  the  number  of  dollars  in  an 
ounce  is  480-^25.8,  or  18.60.  In  other 
words,  any  ioo-ounce  lump  of  standard 
gold  taken  by  a  gold  miner  to  the  mint 
can  be  cut  up  and  coined  into  1,860 
dollars  and  handed  back  to  him.  Natur¬ 
ally  he  gets  $18.60  an  ounce,  and  this 
“price”  can  never  vary  so  long  as  the 
weight  of  the  dollar  does  not  vary. 

Thus  100  ounces  of  gold  will  always 
be  worth  1,860  dollars  of  gold  so  long 
as  1,860  dollars  contain  100  ounces  of 
gold;  just  as  a  quart  of  milk  will  always 
be  worth  two  pints  of  milk  so  long  as 
two  pints  make  a  quart.  Gold  is  stable 
in  terms  of  itself,  and  in  terms  of  itself 
only.  Fixing  the  dollar  at  25.8  grains  of 
gold  fixes  the  price  of  gold  at  $18.60  a 
ounce.  But,  of  course,  this  fixity  of 
dollar  weight,  or  of  gold  price  in  terms 
of  gold,  does  not  fix  its  price  or  value 
in  terms  of  other  commodities.  It  does 


not  release  gold  from  the  effects  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand.  The  value  of  the  dol¬ 
lar,  as  shown  by  its  general  purchasing 
power,  is  not  stable  but  fluctuates  with 
supply  and  demand  as  does  the  value 
(or  purchasing  power)  of  anything  else. 
There  is  only  this  difference:  Since  a 
descending  value  of  gold  cannot  lower 
the  price  of  gold  it  must 
raise  the  prices  of  other 
things  in  terms  of  gold;  and 
since  an  ascending  value  of 
gold  cannot  raise  the  price 
of  gold,  it  lowers  prices  of 
other  things  which  affect 
the  real  value  of  purchasing 
power  of  gold  cannot  be 
thwarted.  Since  we  deny  to 
supply  and  demand  of  gold 
the  normal  outlet  or  raising 
or  lowering  the  price  of 
gold,  they  take  their  revenge 
by  lowering  or  raising  the 
prices  of  other  things. 

If,  instead  of  gold,  we  were  to  make 
milk  the  standard,  or  eggs — that  is,  if 
we  used  these  to  purchase  all  other 
things — they  would  acquire  the  same 
fixity  of  price — that  is,  price  in  terms  of 
milk  or  eggs;  and  we  would  fall  victims 
to  the  same  illusion  of  inherent  fixity. 
If  a  dollar,  instead  of  being  25.8  grains 
of  gold,  were,  let  us  say,  a  dozen  eggs, 
obviously  the  price  of  eggs  would  always 
be  a  dollar  a  dozen  simply  because  a 
dollar  is  a  dozen  eggs.  If  the  hens  did 
not  lay,  the  price  of  eggs  would  not  rise 
(or  vary  at  all),  but,  instead,  the  prices 
of  other  commodities  in  terms  of  eggs 
would  fall ;  while  if  eggs  were  a  drug  on 
the  market,  their  price  would  not  fall 
(or  vary  at  all),  but  the  prices  of  other 
commodities,  in  terms  of  eggs,  would 
rise — and  the  mystified  public  would 
then  be  inquiring  gravely,  “Why  this 
high  cost  of  living?”  The  world’s  prices 
would  then  be  at  the  mercy  of  hens  just 
as  now  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  mines. 

The  real  culprit  being  the  unruly  dol¬ 
lar,  the  real  remedy  is  to  fix  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  dollar. 

I  have  in  preparation  a  book  on  the 
subject  (“Stabilizing  the  Dollar,”) 
which  will  go  into  more  detail  than  is 
here  possible.  But  the  essence  of  the 
plan  is  very  simple. 

Our  dollar  is  now  simply  a  fixed 
weight  of  gold — a  unit  of  weight,  mas¬ 
querading  as  a  unit  of  value.  A  twen¬ 
tieth  of  an  ounce  of  gold  is  no  more 
truly  a  unit  of  value  or  general  purchas¬ 
ing  power  than  a  pound  of  sugar  or  a 
dozen  eggs. 

"What  good  does  it  do  us  to  be  assured 
that  our  dollar  weighs  just  as  much  as 
ever?  Does  this  fact  help  us  the  least 
to  bear  the  high  cost  of  living?  We 
complain  of  the  dollar,  and  justly,  that 
it  will  not  go  as  far  as  it  used  to.  We 
want  a  dollar  which  will  always  buy  the 
same  aggregate  quantity  of  bread,  but¬ 
ter,  beef,  bacon,  beans,  sugar,  clothing, 
fuel,  and  the  other  essential  things  that 
we  spend  it  for.  What  is  needed  is  to 
stabilize  or  standardize  the  dollar  just  as 
we  have  already  standardized  the  yard¬ 
stick,  the  pound  weight,  the  bushel  bas¬ 
ket,  the  pint  cup,  the  horse-power,  the 
volt,  and,  indeed,  all  the  units  of  com¬ 
merce  except  the  dollar. 


THE  EVIL  H.  C.  L.  DOES 

“XJOT  any  general  impoverishment, 
but  social  injustice.  Into  the  lap 
of  the  ‘profiteer’  has  fallen  much  of 
what  rightfully  belongs  to  many  others.” 
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Once  the  yard  was  only  roughly  de¬ 
fined  as  the  girth  of  the  chieftain,  and 
other  units  were  equally  rough.  But, 
except  the  dollar,  none  of  the  old  rough 
and  ready  units  are  any  longer  consid¬ 
ered  good  enough  for  modern  business. 
The  dollar  is  the  only  survival  of  those 
primitive  crudities.  Imagine  the  mod¬ 
em  American  business  man  tolerating  a 
yard  defined  as  the  girth  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States!  Suppose 
contracts  in  yards  of  cloth  to  be  now 
fulfilled  which  had  been  made  in  Mr. 
Taft’s  administration!  . 

A  true  standard  of  value,  or  general 
purchasing  power  over  commodities, 
should  not  be  dependent  on  one  com¬ 
modity  merely,  whether  that  commodity 
be  gold  or  silver  or  wheat  or  anything 
else. 

In  order  to  secure  a  dollar  constant  in 
its  purchasing  power  over  goods  in  gen¬ 
eral,  it  should,  in  effect,  be  a  composite 
of  those  very  goods  in  general.  For  in¬ 
stance,  we  might  imagine  a  composite 
commodity  dollar  consisting  of  2  board 
feet  of  lumber;  1/20  of  a  bushel  of 
wheat;  of  a  pound  of  meat;  30 
pounds  of  coal;  x/100  of  a  barrel  of 
white  flour;  1  pound  of  sugar;  1  egg;  1 
pint  of  milk;  1  ounce  of  butter;  1/7  of 
an  ounce  of  wool;  ft  of  a  pound  of 
steel;  1  ounce  of  copper,  etc. 

If  we  had  such  a  dollar  as  our  unit — 
that  is,  a  composite  dollar  consisting  of 
a  big  basket  containing  those  bits  of 
goods,  that  composite  basketful  of  com¬ 
modities — or  “goods-dollar,”  let  us  call 
it — would  evidently  have  to  be  worth  a 
dollar  at  all  times;  and  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing — at  least  the  cost  of  the  represent¬ 
ative  assortment  in  that  basket — could 
not  rise  or  fall.  That  assortment  would 
always  cost  a  dollar  simply  because  a 
dollar  is  that  assortment.  In  short,  it 
would  be  just  as  simple  then  to  keep  the 
price  of  the  composite  package  of  com¬ 
modities  invariable  (however  widely  its 
constituents  might  vary  among  them¬ 
selves)  as  it  is  now  to  keep  the  price  of 
gold  invariable.  The  price  of  that  com¬ 
posite  would  always  be  a  dollar,  just  as 
to-day  the  price  of  gold  is  always  $18.60 


an  ounce,  and  just  as,  under  an  egg  lar  but  adapt  it  to  the  composite  or 
standard,  the  price  of  a  dozen  eggs  goods-dollar. 

would  always  be  a  dollar,  and  just  as,  The  method  of  rectifying  the  gold 
with  an  alloy  of  gold  and  silver,  the  standard  consists  in  suitably  varying  the 
price  of  that  alloy  would  be  constant  weight  of  the  gold  dollar.  The  gold  dol- 
however  much  its  constituents  might  lar  is  now  fixed  in  weight  and  therefore 
vary  relatively  to  one  another.  variable  in  purchasing  power.  What  we 

And  this  composite  goods-dollar  is  not  need  is  a  gold  dollar  fixed  in  purchasing 
altogether  a  joke.  I  am  going  to  sug-  power  and  therefore  variable  in  weight, 
gest  its  adoption !  A  Mexican  gold  dollar  weighs  about 

Perhaps  some  scornful  reader  is  now  half  as  much  as  ours  and  has  less  pur- 
eager  to  point  out  how  inconvenient,  not  chasing  power.  Now,  if  Mexico  should 
to  say  grotesque,  such  a  dollar  would  be  adopt  the  same  dollar  that  we  have  and 
if  it  were  in  circulation  or  were  used  for  that  Canada  has,  no  one  could  doubt 


export  or  import.  With  its  thirty 
pounds  of  coal,  it  is  far  too  heavy  to 
carry;  with  its  coal  and  wood  it  is  far 
too  bulky  for  the  pocket;  its  solitary 
egg  would  spoil.  Gold  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  because  it  is  imperishable,  easily 
divisible,  easily  portable  and  easily  sal¬ 
able.  And  these  are  precisely  .the  at¬ 
tributes  which  led  us  to  select  gold;  and 
not,  as  some  people  mistakenly  assume, 
any  attribute  of  stability. 

By  all  means,  then,  let  us  keep  the 
metal  gold  for  the  good  attributes  it 
has — portability,  durability,  divisibility, 
salability — but  let  us  compensate  for  its 
instability,  so  that  one  dollar  of  it  will 
at  all  times  buy  approximately  that 
composite  basketful  of  goods.  Money 
to-day  has  two  great  functions.  It  is  a 
medium  of  exchange  and  it  is  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  value.  Gold  was  chosen  because 
it  was  a  good  medium,  not  because  it 
was  a  good  standard. 

In  short,  because  our  ancestors  found 
a  good  medium  of  exchange,  we  now 
find  ourselves  saddled  with  a  bad  stand¬ 
ard  of  value.  The  problem  before  us  is 
to  retain  gold  as  a  good  medium  and  yet 
to  make  it  into  a  good  standard;  not  to 
abandon  the  gold  standard  but  to  rectify 
it;  not  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  gold  dol- 


that  its  purchasing  power  would  rise — 
that  is,  the  price  level  in  Mexico  would 
fall.  The  heavier  or  the  lighter  the  gold 
dollar  the  more  or  the  less  will  be  its 
purchasing  power.  It  follows  that  if  we 
add  new  grains  of  gold  to  the  dollar  just 
fast  enough  to  compensate  for  a  loss  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  each  grain,  or 
vice  versa  take  away  gold  to  compensate 
for  a  gain,  we  shall  have  a  fully  “com¬ 
pensated  dollar,”  a  stationary  instead  of 
a  fluctuating  dollar,  when  judged  by  its 
purchasing  power. 

But  how,  it  will  be  asked,  is  it  pos¬ 
sible,  in  practice,  to  change  the  weight 
of  the  gold  dollar?  The  feat  is  certainly 
not  impossible,  for  it  has  often  been  ac¬ 
complished.  We  ourselves  have  changed 
the  weight  of  our  gold  dollar  twice— 
once  in  1834,  when  the  gold  in  the  dol¬ 
lar  was  reduced  7  per  cent.,  and  again 
in  1837,  when  it  was  increased  1/10  of 
1  per  cent.  If  we  can  change  it  once 
or  twice  a  century,  we  can  change  it 
once  or  twice  a  month ! 

And  if  we  use  paper  representatives 
of  gold  exclusively,  instead  of  some  pa¬ 
per  and  some  gold  coin,  these  frequent 
changes  in  the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar 
can  be  made  even  more  easily  than  the 
occasional  changes  were  made  which 
history  records.  In  actual  fact,  gold 
now  circulates  almost  entirely  through 
“yellowbacks,”  or  gold  certificates.  The 
gold  itself,  often  not  in  the  form  of 
coins  at  alt  but  of  “bar  gold,”  lies  in  the 
Government  vaults.  A  bar  of  gold 
nine-tenths  fine  weighing  25,800  grains 
is  just  as  ( Continued  on  Page  80) 


Perhaps  the  only  solution  of  the  question  is  to  climb  the  mountain 
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THE  prairie  school- 
house  was  there 
before  the  buffalo 
had  gone.  In  its 
first  form  it  was  made 
from  the  prairie,  built  of 
tough  layers  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  sod  that  had  never 
been  pierced  by  a  plow¬ 
share.  The  pioneers  did 
not  wait  until  they  were 
making  a  living  to  begin 
to  think  about  schools. 
In  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
almost  every  community 
had  a  “frame”  school- 
house,  while  the  settlers 
themselves  were  still  liv¬ 
ing  in  sod  houses  and 
dugouts.  Before  there 
were  any  churches  the 
building  that  was  a 
schoolhouse  all  week  be¬ 
came  a  church  on  Sun¬ 
day  and  the  congrega¬ 
tion  sat  on  the  low  seats 
behind  the  inkwells.  The 


There  was  no  bell,  but  every  morning  at  the  same  hour  the  children 


schoolhouses  were  used 
for  political  meetings  and 
voting  places,  for  funer¬ 
als  and  Sunday  school 


THE  EDUCATION  YOU 


entertainments.  They 
were  the  centers  of  com¬ 
munity  life  from  the 
time  there  was  any  com¬ 
munity  life  at  all. 

Teaching  was  not  a 
profession  then ;  it  was  a 
kind  of  missionary  work, 
a  solemn  duty,  like  car¬ 
ing  for  the  sick.  In  every  district  there 
was  sure  to  be  at  least  one  farmer’s  wife 
who  had  taught  before  her  marriage,  and 
she  was  called  upon  to  take  charge  of 
the  school  for  the  short  winter  and 
spring  terms.  If  she  had  young  children 
she  bundled  them  into  the  lumber  wagon 
and  took  them  to  school  with  her  every 
day.  The  teachers  were  not  always 
women ;  sometimes  a  homesteader  taught 
during  the  winter  months  when  there 
was  not  much  to  be  done  on  his  land. 

I  remember  one  farmer  schoolmaster 
who  used  to  get  up  early  in  the  morning, 
drive  about  the  neighborhood  collecting 
his  pupils  in  his  wagon  and  haul  them  to 
the  schoolhouse.  If  the  weather  was 
bad  he  took  them  home  again  at  night. 
He  was  then  a  mature-looking  man,  with 
a  bushy  beard,  and  he  had  children  of 
his  own.  He  used  to  tell  his  “scholars” 


A  personal  sketch  of 
which  grew  into  the 


that  the  thing  he  had  most  wanted  was 
a  college  education,  and  that  he  had  not 
yet  given  up  hope  of  getting  it.  As  his 
family  grew  he  stopped  teaching  and  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  his  land.  Twenty  years 
went  by.  He  developed  two  farms, 
brought  up  his  children  and  married 
them  off.  Then  he  amazed  his  neigh¬ 
bors  by  quietly  going  away  to  study  at 
a  college  in  a  distant  State.  A  farmer 
cannot  do  so  unusual  a  thing  as  that 
without  causing  a  wagging  of  heads  in  a 
country  community,  and  it  was  sur¬ 
prising,  even  to  the  summer  visitor,  who 
asked  about  the  health  of  an  old  settler, 
to  be  told  that  he  was  “away  at  col¬ 
lege.”  It  takes  courage,  of  course,  to  do 
what  one  wants  to  in  this  world,  and 
the  smaller  the  community  the  harder  it 
is  to  defy  public  opinion.  But  our  old 
neighbor  did  just  that.  He  went  to  col- 


By  W ilia 


Illustration  by 


lege,  and  stayed  until  he  got  his  degree. 

One  hot  summer  day  I  was  driving 
across  the  country  with  a  clumsy  livery 
plug  when  I  noticed  an  open  buckboard 
with  two  horses  approaching  rapidly 
from  the  opposite  direction.  As  the  cart 
came  nearer  I  saw  a  man  in  white  flan¬ 
nel  clothes  and  a  Panama  hat, -who  sat 
holding  on  his  knees  something  that 
looked  like  a  large  picture  in  a  flashing 
gilt  frame.  The  brisk  team  was  driven 
by  a  girl  who  sat  at  his  right.  They 
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came  hurrying  on  foot  or  creeping  along  three  deep 


horse 
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passed  me  at  a  quick  trot,  but  in  that 
moment  I  recognized  the  bushy  white 
beard  and  blue  eyes  of  the  pioneer  school 
teacher,  just  returning  home  from  col¬ 
lege.  On  his  knee  he  carried  his  di¬ 
ploma,  which  had  that  morning  been 
framed  in  town.  I  hepe  he  fe'.t  as  much 
pleased  at  his  triump’'  as  I  did. 

The  country  schoo'.houoes  were  lonely 
looking  buildings,- nearly  a'ways  rectan¬ 
gular,  three  windows  on  each  side,  with  a 
little  entry-hall  and  a  door  at  one  end. 


They  sat  out  on  the  bare  prairie,  with¬ 
out  a  bush  or  tree  or  fence.  A  gray 
spot,  where  the  grass  was  worn  short,  in¬ 
dicated  the  playground.  There  was  no 
bell,  but  every  morning  at  the  same  hour 
the  children  came  hurrying  on  foot  or 
creeping  along  three-deep  on  a  horse 
that  was  too  old  to  work;  and  in  the 
afternoon  they  ran  away,  flashing  their 
empty  dinner  pails  in  the  sun.  They 
were  rather  reserved  children,  bashful 
and  uncommunicative  even  with  each 
ot’er,  too  frightened  to  make  a  sound 
when  the  county  superintendent  -  came 
to  inspect  their  school.  They  saw  very 
few  strangers,  and  the  farms  were  too  far 
apart  for  children  to  visit  each  other 
often.  The  very  little  ones  were  so  shy 
that  their  first  days  at  school  were  a 
dreaded  ordeal  and  sometimes  they  cried 
bitterly.  Their  clothes  were  much  clum¬ 


sier  than  those  that 
country  children  wear 
today.  The  girls  wore 
severe  gingham  aprons, 
buttoned  up  the  back, 
and  sunbonnets,  and  the 
boys  usually  had  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  their  father’s 
clothes,  cut  down  by  a 
mother  who  was  too 
busy  to  become  an  ex¬ 
pert  tailoress.  The  boys 
grew  more  lively  and 
seemed  more  at  ease 
when  warm  weather 
came  and  they  could  run 
free  in  two  garments,  a 
shirt  and  blue  overalls. 
Summer  brought  lazy, 
pleasant  days  in  the 
schoolroom  and  interest¬ 
ing  distractions  for  the 
noon  hour,  such  as 
drowning  out  gophers 
and  bullsnakes,  and  dis¬ 
cussing  what  was  the 
best  thing  to  do  if  a 
rattler  bit  you. 

The  children  were  al¬ 
ways  trying  to  find  wild 
flowers  that  would  puz¬ 
zle  the  teacher.  That 
was  not  hard  to  do,  for 
the  old,  unrevised  Gray’s 
Botany,  which  was  the 
text-book  then,  though  it 
was  supposed  to  cover 
all  the  flora  to  the  iooth 
meridian,  touched  the 
flowers  of  western  Ne¬ 
braska  and  Kansas  very  lightly,  and  the 
gorgeous  flora  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
was  largely  unnamed  and  undiscovered. 
We  were  living  in  a  world  of  mysterious 
flowers  that  had  never  been  put  into 
books,  and  the  best  we  could  do  was  to 
hitch  them  up  with  some  family  to 
which  they  apparently  belonged  and  in¬ 
vent  names  of  our  own  for  them. 

During  my  own  schooldays  a  young 
Swede  came  over  from  Stockholm  to 
study  under  Dr.  Charles  E.  Bessey,  the 
botanist  at  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
and  he. and  some  of  his  fellow  students 
used  to  go  on  camping  trips  in  Colorado 
and  Wyoming  during  the  summer  vaca¬ 
tions.  They  reported  and  named  hun¬ 
dreds  of  flowers  that  had  never  been 
noticed  before.  Every  thing  was  so 
new  in  those  days  that  a  party  of  stu¬ 
dents — all  ( Continued  on  Page  68) 
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Nondescript,  untrained,  undisciplined — so  they  went  in  And  then — as  if  a  magician  had  done  it  they  were  ONE 


There  are  four  million  new  guides  to  health  and  the  saner  life 

JOHN  J.  DOUGHBOY  LEADS  US  ON 


A  HUSKY  young  fellow  in 
olive  drab  with  a  red 
L  chevron  on  his  arm  is 
pointing  at  a  pile  of 
refuse  and  a  pool  of  stagnant 
water  in  a  back  yard.  To  a 
group  of  fellow  townsmen  in  civvies  he 
is  protesting: 

“We  don’t  stand  for  that  in  the  army. 
Why  here?” 

That  simple  drawing  is  a  composite 
picture  of  four  million  American  soldiers 
and  an  expression  of  what  they  learned 
in  the  army  about  how  to  live.  They 
may  not  know  protein  from  a  calory. 
No  matter  if  they  don’t!  They  have 
learned  the  principles  of  hygiene  and 
sanitation  through  practice,  not  by 
studying  theories.  They  know  the  right 
way  from  the  wrong  way  by  having  seen 
how  the  right  way  works.  Their  test  of 
a  condition — “whether  the  army  would 
stand  for  that” — is  as  practical  as  any 
that  could  be  laid  down  by  a  professor 
of  hygiene  or  a  health  commissioner. 

Take  a  look  at  him — this  composite 
of  the  four  million.  He  is  far  huskier 
than  he  was  when  he  entered  the  service 
a  year  or  two  ago.  He  has  had  to  throw 
away  his  old  civilian  clothes  because  he 
has  outgrown  them.  His  skin  has  the 
tone  of  health,  his  back  is  straight,  his 
eyes  clear.  He  eats  well  and  sleeps  well 
and  has  no  “nerves.”  How  did  he  get 
that  way? 


By  Charles  Phelps  Cushing 


Have  you  noticed  the  new  bearing 
of  the  men  who  came  back  from  war? 
Study  them!  There’s  a  lesson  there. 


An  interviewer  put  the  question  to 
Major-General  Merritte  W.  Ireland,  the 
Army’s  surgeon  general. 

“We  show  men  how  to  live,”  General 
Ireland  answered.  “We  give  them  a 
sort  of  mild  Muldoon  cure,  and  along 
with  that  some  demonstrations  of  a 
primer  on  hygiene  and  sanitation.  They 
learn  by  actual  practice.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  have  physically  ‘found  them¬ 
selves’  through  army  training.  At  the 
same  time,  and  not  realizing  that  they 
were  doing  so,  they  have  learned  the 
principles  of  community  health. 

“The  rich  business  man  has  no  better 
chance  to  learn  how  to  build  up  his 
body  and  how  to  take  care  of  it  than 
any  buck  private.  You  hear  that  half  a 
dozen  rich  youngsters  are  going  up  to 
spend  the  summer  in  an  expensive  camp 
in  Maine.  You  think  they  are  the 
luckiest  fellows  in  the  world.  But  I 
would  as  soon  see  a  son  of  mine  spend 
his  summer  in  an  army  camp. 

“From  the  very  beginning,  the  service 
men  have  an  advantage.  The  first  thing 
a  soldier  gets  is  a  thorough  physical 
examination — a  thing  that  every  one  of 
us  ought  to  have  at  least  once  a  year. 


The  army  surgeons  go  over  every 
inch  of  him  to  find  the  appli¬ 
cant’s  physical  condition.  The 
draft  statistics  show  that  an 
average  of  one  in  every  three 
Americans  of  military  age  has 
physical  defects  serious  enough  to  bar  him 
from  service.  Now,  likely  enough,  two  of 
that  supposedly  ‘lucky’  half  dozen  bound 
for  the  camp  in  Maine  will  be  in  the  un¬ 
fit  classification.  No  one  will  tell  them 
how  to  go  about  correcting  their  physical 
-defects.  Some  of  the  more  fit  four  will 
have  defects,  too,  which  proper  exercise 
or  a  slight  operation  or  a  pair  of  glasses 
might  correct.  That  ‘lucky’  six  will 
come  back  home  at  the  end  of  their  vaca¬ 
tion  as  much  in  the  dark  about  their  bod¬ 
ies  as  they  were  when  they  started  north. 

“The  six  candidates  for  the  army  will 
be  told  what  is  the  matter  with  them, 
and  what,  if  anything,  can  be  done 
about  it.  The  doctors  will  examine  their 
skin,  their  eyes,  their  throats  and  mouths 
and  lungs,  "their  hearts  and  abdomens. 
They  will  be  told  if  they  are  over¬ 
weight  or  underweight,  if  they  have 
venereal  disease  or  flat  feet.  We  pick 
up  defectives  with  bad  feet  or  weak 
backs  and  often  have  them  in  Class  A 
within  six  weeks.” 

Tersely,  and  with  stories  to  illustrate 
many  of  the  points,  General  Ireland  and 
his  associates  in  the  office  of  the  surgeon 
general  traced  the  physical  training  of 
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the  American  soldier  from  the  first 
morning  of  the  first  day  in  camp  to  the 
time  when  a  husky  with  a  red  chevron 
on  his  sleeve  returns  to  the  old  home 
town.  Because  he  had  his  headquarters 
in  France,  the  surgeon  general  made 
many  references  to  the  American  Expe¬ 
ditionary  Forces,  but  he  took  pains  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  same  rules  of 
hygiene  and  sanitation  operated  in  the 
homeland  cantonments  as  in  the  camDS 
and  billets  overseas. 

DO  YOU  KNOW  HOW  TO 
CARRY  YOURSELF ? 

The  soldier’s  first  lesson  of  the  first 
day  is  in  how  to  carry  himself.  The 
drill  regulations  describe  it  in  military 
terms,  but  the  benefit  is  as  much  to 
health  as  it  is  to  military  appearances. 
The  position  of  a  soldier  is  one  that 
gives  the  heart  and  lungs  a  proper  chance 
to  function.  It  expresses,  too,  as  one  of 
General  Ireland’s  staff  officers  pointed 
out,  the  proper  mental  attitude  to  go 
with  an  erect,  healthy  body. 

“I  told  my  men  in  France,”  this  of¬ 
ficer  relates,  “to  stand  up  straight  and 
look  me  in  the  eye.  Shake  off  that  hang¬ 
dog  air.  The  A.  E.  F.  isn’t  going  to  fire 
you  or  lay  you  off  in  dull  times.  We’re 
out  now  to  prove  ourselves  in  a  big 
struggle,  man  to  man.  Our  first  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  carry  ourselves  like  men.” 

On  his  first  day  in  camp  the  soldier 
begins  to  take  setting-up  exercises. 
These  are  mild  in  the  beginning,  but 
stiffen  up  as  the  course  progresses. 

ARE  YOU  TOO  FAT  OR  TOO 
LEAN? 

“You  might  be  surprised  to  learn,” 
General  Ireland  observed,  “that  we  have 
reports  of  hundreds  of  cases  of  laborers 
and  farmers,  accustomed  to  lots  of  ex¬ 
ercise,  who  gained  weight  of  solid  muscle 
under  the  army  calisthenics.  The  army’s 
physical  culture  course  is  for  all-around 
development,  and  it  is  a  system  which 
includes  corrective  exercises.  The  red 
chevron  men,  by  the  thousands,  are 
throwing  away  outgrown  civilian  clothes. 
This  is  because  their  bodies  have  gone 
through  a  thorough  rebuilding.  Unless  the 
applicant  had  a  tendency  to  fat,  he  nearly 
always  gained  substantially  in  weight. 

A  classic  anecdote  on  this  point  of 
gain  in  weight  concerns  a  recruit  in 
Camp  Meade  whose  complaints  about 
the  hardships  of  army  life  were  inves¬ 
tigated  by  the  army  after  one  of  the 
soldier’s  letters  had  been  printed  in  his 
home  town  newspaper. 

A  colonel  of  field  artillery  was  dis¬ 
patched  to  investigate  the  case.  He 
found  that  the  complainant,  who  had 
been  upon  the  verge  of  the 
underweight  class  upon  en¬ 
listment,  had  gained  fifty-two 
pounds  in  six  months.  He 
confessed  that  he  had  written 
the  letter  as  a  bid  for  a  share 
of  sympathy,  feeling  that  too 
much  was  flowing  to  the  men 
overseas. 

“He  just  wanted  to  play 
the  hero  himself  for  a  while,” 
the  colonel  commented  with  a 
grin.  “There  were  others  like 
him,  but  they  were  scarcer 
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than  you  might  suppose.  I’ve  had  a  good 
deal  of  field  service  in  the  past  twenty 
years,  and  I  find  that  roughing  it  is  often 
an  experience  that  appeals  to  the  red- 
blooded  young  American’s  fancy.  I’ve 
noticed  this  for  an  example:  If  the  men 
have  their  say  whether  the  battery  shall 
pitch  pup  tents  or  sleep  under  the  guns, 
the  vote  is  nearly  always  unanimous  for 
sleeping  under  the  guns.” 

Colonel  D.  C.  Howard,  chief  of  the 
division  of  sanitation  in  the  surgeon 
general’s  office,  estimates  that  the  sol¬ 
dier’s  average  gain  in  weight  in  the  first 
year  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty 
pounds.  In  the  warmer  climate  of  the 
Mexican  border  the  gain  is  probably  not 
so  high;  but  the  surgeon  general’s  rec¬ 
ords  for  one  company  of  360  men  in  nine 
months  upon  the  border  show  an  average 
gain  of  twelve  and  a  half  pounds  per  man. 

The  gain  in  weight  is  a  token  of  gen¬ 
eral  improvement  in  physical  condition, 
and  there  is  much  more  back  of  it  than 
is  evident  at  first  glance.  The  fact  is 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  civilians 
literally  “found  themselves”  physically 
through  the  stimulus  of  the  army’s 
primer  lessons  in  health. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  point  is  that  of  a  New 
York  East  Side  Jew,  who  by  one  of  the 
army’s  tricks  of  chance  got  mixed  into 
a  company  of  railway  construction  en¬ 
gineers  in  France.  A  few  months  after 
the  outfit  landed,  a  platoon  leader  pro¬ 
posed  making  this  man  a  sergeant.  The 
Jewish  name  on  the  warrant  aroused 
curiosity  at  regimental  headquarters,  and 
the  “old  man”  sent  for  the  candidate. 

The  candidate  who  followed  the  col¬ 
onel’s  orderly  to  regimental  head¬ 
quarters  proved  to  be  an  erect,  well- 
built,  sun-browned  soldier,  but  with 
features  strongly  marked  with  the  traits 
of  a  race  which  for  centuries  has  always 
sought  a  city  life. 

“What  did  you  do  before  the  war?” 
the  colonel  asked. 

“I  was  a  peddler,  sir.” 

“And  you  think  now  that  you  can 
hold  down  a  sergeantcy  in  a  steel  con¬ 
struction  gang?” 

“Yes,  sir.  I  know  I  can.  I  wouldn’t 
have  believed  it,  sir,  before  the  war,  but 
this  is  just  what  I  was  cut  out  for.” 

He  got  his  warrant,  made  good,  and 
today  in  civil  life  is  a  foreman,  first  class, 
on  steel  construction.  He  had  not  only 
"found  himself”  physically,  but  also  had 
hit  upon  the  job  for  which  he  was  “cut 
out.” 

WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW 
ABOUT  DIET? 

The  soldier  knows  what  exercise  can 


FOLLOW  THE  DOUGHBOYS 

“'"pHEY  are  going  back  to  civil  life — 
well  taught  and  eager  to  apply 
what  they  have  learned  to  their  new 
condition  in  life  and  to  the  needs  of  the 
community  in  which  they  are  citizens.” 


do  for  him;  and  in  the  same  school  he 
has  learned  that  he  can  thrive  upon  a 
plain,  simple  and  economical  diet.  He 
knows  because  he  did  it,  and  had  less 
trouble  from  indigestion  than  in  the  days 
when  his  purse  strings  were  loose  and 
nothing  on  Broadway  was  “too  good” 
for  him.  He  may  have  “kicked”  about 
army  grub,  but  in  all  honesty  he  must 
confess  that  it  “stuck  to  his  ribs.”  Gen¬ 
eral  Ireland,  from  the  records  on  file 
in  Washington,  cam  add  to  this  testi¬ 
mony  an  array  of  figures  to  show  that, 
as  he  puts  it,  “there  are  mighty  few 
complaints  of  stomach  trouble  in  army 
posts.” 

Now  the  primers  of  dietetics  have  no 
more  important  message  to  a  public  that 
is  sitting  up  nights  worrying  about  the 
high  cost  of  living  than  the  advice: 
“KEEP  YOUR  DIET  PLAIN  AND 
SIMPLE.”  Does  any  expert  on  food 
values  need  to  tell  a  soldier  that  he  can 
obtain  as  much  real  sustenance  from  the 
cheaper  cuts  of  beef  as  he  can  from 
porterhouse  steaks?  Or  does  anyone 
know  better  than  the  doughboy  that  half 
of  the  game  is  in  the  way  food  is  pre¬ 
pared?  He  has  learned  the  importance 
of  sanitary  conditions  in  handling  and 
preparing  food  because  his  “skipper” 
raised  Cain  if  the  food  was  not  kept 
clean  and  not  properly  cooked.  The 
soldier  got  into  the  way  of  paying  some 
attention  to  these  matters  himself.  And 
if  you  watch  him  in  civil  life  you  will 
notice  that  he  has  a  preference  for  clean 
restaurants.  One  of  Captain  Gordon 
Grant’s  cartoons  expresses  it  with  this 
colloquy: 

“How  about  some  dinner,  Jim?” 

“Not  in  that  joint!  I  learned  in  the 
army  to  eat  in  clean  places.” 

Thousands  of  citizen-soldiers  learned 
that  their  civilian  diet  had  been  too  rich. 
Thousands  of  others  learned  the  ob¬ 
verse — that  it  had  been  too  limited. 

Perhaps  the  latter  point  requires  an 
illustration.  An  old  regular  army  colonel 
gave  me  one  from  his  experience  with 
Alabama  militia  troops  from  the  fac¬ 
tories  and  farms.  When  he  first  took 
over  the  command  of  a  regiment  of 
1,200  of  these  men,  it  struck  him  at 
inspection  that  his  troops  appeared  to 
be  underfed.  He  set  out  to  investigate 
the  company  kitchens  and  found  that  all 
of  the  cooks  were  sticking  to  an  unre¬ 
lieved  menu  of  bacon,  beef,  bread  and 
coffee.  He  insisted  that  more  vege¬ 
tables  be  introduced  into  the  diet. 

That’s  right,  colonel,”  agreed  one 
cook,  “we  ain’t  gittin’  half  enough  rice.” 

The  colonel  pointed  to  overflowing 
bins  of  unused  potatoes  and  onions  and 
suggested  to  the  cook  that  he  forget  the 
rice  awhile  and  start  the  ball 
rolling  by  adding  these  two 
available  vegetables  to  the  ra¬ 
tion.  It  then  developed  that 
the  cook  had  a  great  dislike 
to  potatoes  because  as  a 
farmer  he  had  had  so  much 
trouble  with  potato  bugs.  Be¬ 
sides,  peeling  potatoes  was  a 
lot  of  trouble — the  kitchen 
police  put  up  a  big  protest. 
The  mess  sergeant,  therefore, 
had  been  feeding  the  potatoes 
to  the  hogs. 
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John  J.  Doughboy  Leads  Us  On 

The  colonel  went  back  to  his  tent  bounds”  to  A.  E.  F.  trade;  all  business  better  health  regulations  when  he  gets 

that  night  and  set  himself  to  the  task  went  to  the  progressives  who  took  the  back  home.” 

of  memorizing  some  recipes  from  a  hint  and  put  their  shops  in  order.  Ask  “Take  the  matter  of  overcrowding,’ 

soldier  cook-book.  The  next  time  he  a  soldier  to  define  a  clean  restaurant  Colonel  Howard  suggested.  “The 

went  down  the  line  inspecting  he  sug-  or  market  or  a  sanitary  dairy,  and  he  doughboy  either  here  or  over  there  saw 

gested  to  the  cooks:  knows  as  well  as  most  experts,  for  he  in  actual  operation  the  principles  of 

“Say  why  don’t  you  fellows  break  up  is  something  of  an  authority  on  the  sub-  community  sanitation  in  crowded  com- 
the  monotony  with  a  little  stew?  After  ject.  His  test  is:  “Would  the  army  munities.  He  saw  how  communicable 
your  meat  is  half  boiled  add  about  as  stand  for  that?”  He  knows,  as  a  first  diseases  can  be  prevented  and  how  to 

much  more  weight  in  potatoes  and  principle,  that  filth  and  flies  and  mos-  isolate  them.  He  learned  the  A  B  C  of 

onions  You’ll  have  the  whole  line  quitoes  breed  disease;  and  he  knows  ventilation  by  applying  it  to  crowded 

coming  back  for  seconds.”  because  he  has  often  had  to  “police”  a  barracks  and  billets.  Large  books  have 

The  cooks  tried  it  and  scored  a  sue-  town.  been  produced  on  ventilation,  but  it 

cess  on  the  first  night.  Then  the  colonel  Along  the  same  line,  he  has  firmly  isn’t  necessary  to  delve  into  the  contro- 
came  back  again  and  told  them  how  grasped  the  essentials  of  soil  and  water  versies  about  oxygen  and  ozone  to  grasp 
to  improve  the  coffee,  how  to  make  contamination.  His  American  pride  in  the  essentials  of  what  fresh  air  is  worth, 

flapjacks,  hardtack  and  tomato  stew,  modernity  was  shown  in  a  touch  of  He  knows  what  it  did  for  him.”- 

hoecake — every  possible  variation  that  scorn  for  the  Old  Worlds  scarcity  of  c/"\t  nTPR  M  A~K1  TF7  7  yni  7 

can  be  worked  with  the  simple  issue  sewer  pipes  and  plumbing.  The  field  A  bUbUlbK  J-AN  Ibbb 

rations.  Within  a  month  the  “old  man”  service  regulations  that  prescribed  how  HUw  1U  LLUlHc  rUUfOtLr. 
was  gratified  to  see  a  marked  improve-  to  pitch  his  camp  according  to  the  drain-  So  with  the  matter  of  clothes.'  He 
ment  in  the  men’s  physical  condition,  age  of  the  land  taught  him  things  he  learned  the  value  of -wool  by  testing 

With  the  same  issue  of  rations  upon  will  not  forget  when  he  digs  a  well  on  woolen  clothing  and  underwear  in  all 

which  they  formerly  were  underfed,  the  farm  back  home.  You  can  bet  your  weathers.  He  had  to  keep  his  feet  dry 
they  now  were  amply  fed.  A  little  life  the  seepage  of  the  barnyard  and  or  pay  a  penalty  in  discomfort.  He  be- 

shaking  up  of  the  bill  of  fare  and  a  the  outhouses  won’t  drain  into  it.  He  gan  to  perceive  that  dry  woolen  socks 

little  more  skill  in  cookery  had  turned  learned  about  bad  water  by  disregarding  inside  of  common-sense  shoes  are  a 
the  trick.  expert  advice  on  a  few  occasions,  and  he  source  of  something  akin  to  bliss.  He 

The  colonel  now  solemnly  declares  won’t  forget  the  moral  of  those  mistakes,  waterproofed  his  footgear  with  grease, 

that  his  men  went  back  to  Alabama  He  has  also  absorbed  a  few  primer  washed  his  feet  on  every  possible  oc- 

thoroughly  converted  to  “vegetables,”  lessons  upon  how  disease  is  communi-  casion,  trimmed  his  toe  nails  properly 
and  that  every  man  of  the  lot  will  enjoy  cated  in  a  community  and  how  it  can  be  and  got  rid  of  corns.  If  he  didn’t,  he 
a  fuller  and  better  balanced  diet  all  the  prevented;  and  he  is  as  proud  of  that  was  upon  the  carpet  for  it  when  foot 
rest  of  his  life  knowledge  as  he  is  of  the  health  records  inspection  day  came  around.  The  old- 

“They  will  tell  the  neighbors,  too,”  of  the  A.  E.  F — which  are  his  health  timers  who  had  served  in  “the  islands” 
the  colonel  adds.  “That  army  cook-  records.  He  may  not  be  able  to  quote  taught  him  the  worth  of  a  bellyband  of 
book  is  going  to  be  a  great  thing  for  the  exact  figures,  as  General  Ireland  wool  in  changeable  weathers,  for  in  the 
certain  sections  of  their  state.”  can:  “Only  213  deaths  in  our  overseas  Philippine  hills  they  had  found  the 

forces  from  typhoid,  only  thirteen  from  bellyband  an  invaluable  protection 
SANITATION  FOR  YOU  AND  ME  malaria.”  But  the  doughboy  knows  as  against  chilled  abdomens.  (General  Ire- 
In  the  same  schoolroom  where  he  well  as  the  surgeon  general  that  there  land  tells  me  that  in  the  “islands”,  he 
learned  dietetics,  the  soldier  learned  were  more  than  two  million  “Yanks"  in  would  “no  more  have  gone  to  bed  with- 
sanitation.  When’a  regiment  of  “Yanks”  France  and  that  cleanliness,  inocula-  out  a  bellyband  than  he  would  have  for- 
marched  into  a  billet  town  in  France  tions  and  common  sense  hygiene  account  gotten  to  put  on  his  pajamas.”  But  the 
or  Luxembourg  or  Germany,  the  first  for  the  amazingly  low  death  rate  from  general  adds  that  in  France  there  was 
job  to  which  °it  turned  its  hand  was  disease.  less  real  need  for  the  bellyband  than  in 

“policing  up.”  This  has  nothing  to  do  While  he  was  learning  how  to  fight,  the  Philippines,  and  that  “probably  the 
with  guard  duty.  The  only  arrests  in-  the  “Yank”  was  also  learning  hotf  to  military  fancy  gives  the  idea  more  credit 
volved  are  arrests  of  unsanitary  condi-  live;  and  the  chief  of  the  army’s  divi-  in  France  than  it  deserved.  ) 
tions,  dangerous  to  the  community.  The  sion  of  sanitation  is  undoubtedly  right  w/rr  tt  n  T-T  A’i/17  TXTCPPE'' 
job  is  to  make  the  town  a  good  place  to  in  his  contention  that  “the  soldier  will  IF  WE  COULD  HAVE  INSltC- 
live  in— sweeping  and  scrubbing  and  be  a  great  constructive  force  in  his  1 UKb  1  Mb  AUbUlbKA. 

airing  the  living  quarters,  cleaning  community  for  sanitary  conditions  and  John  J.  Doughboy  kept  these  clothes 

of  his  clean  and  neat,  in¬ 


streets  and  littered  yards, 
removing  piles  of  fly-in¬ 
fested  manure,  opening 
the  gutters  and  drains. 
Wherever  they  went  in 
Europe,  the  men  of  the 
A.  E.  F.  improved  living 
conditions  almost  beyond 
belief;  and  when  they 
marched  out  of  Manure- 
ville  they  left  it  a  Spot¬ 
less  Town. 

They  screened  and  dis¬ 
infected  the  latrines  and 
outhouses;  they  disposed 
of  old  garbage  with  a 
thoroughness  that  would 
put  to  shame  the  health 
commissioners  of  our 
biggest  cities ;  they 
drained  mosquito-breed¬ 
ing  pools  and  taught 
restaurant  keepers  and 
market  men  the  high 
cost  of  flies.  For  if  a 
place  was  unsanitary,  it 
was  placed  “out  of 


GOOD  .SOLDIERS  MAKE  GOOD  FRIENDS 

They  Both  'Wore  The  Uniform  With  honor 


Class  prejudices  disappear  before  the  comrade¬ 
ships  bom  in  the  trenches  and  baptized  by  fire 


sofar  as  was  humanly 
possible — it  wasn’t  al¬ 
ways  possible  when  the 
shells  were  cracking 
down.  One  prime  reason 
for  this  course  was  that 
if  he  wasn’t  clean  he 
“caught  hell”  at  inspec¬ 
tions.  Pride  in  a  good 
appearance  is  one  of  the 
first  of  military  virtues, 
and  in  most  instances  it 
becomes  ingrained  into 
a  soldier’s  character.  In¬ 
spections  of  various  sorts 
keep  him  ever  on  the 
alert.  He  must  shave 
and  bathe,  keep  his  hair 
trimmed  and  his  shoes 
shined,  his  uniform  as 
presentable  as  possible. 
He  is  made  to  brush  his 
teeth,  and  he  must  pass 
dental  inspection.  He 
must  observe  the  rules  of 
hygiene  in  sexual  life  or 
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WHEREAS 

The  Army  lauo'bl  me 
hov  ahealfhy  man 
feels  and  flunks.- — 
and  whereayaj  a 
reruli .lam  now  m 
perfect  physical 
condilion  —  ru 

RE50LVED  \\ 

That  1  .shall  do  everw ' 
-fhino  in  my  power  \ 
lo  Kreep  myjelf  velP 
and  Jlrono  in  mind 
and  -body  and  rhall 
parr  onlo  olherr 
The  £food  ftnndr  1 

have  learned 


eyes  don’t  bother  him 
much  since  his  general 
health  has  been  improved. 
He  isn’t  so  easily  fatigued. 
He  feels  “younger.” 

All  this,  summed  up,  ex¬ 
plains  what  Brigadier  Gen¬ 
eral  R.  L.  Burt  of  the 
army’s  morale  branch 
means  when  he  suggested: 

“How  many  years  has 
'this  army  training  length¬ 
ened  the  life  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people?  It  must  be 
considerable.  And  don’t 
forget  this— that  the  four 
million  who  have  learned 
these  things  about  how  to 


live  are  going  to  spread  the  gospel.” 

CAN’T  WE  QET  THESE  GOOD 
THINGS  ? 

The  four  million  know  by  practical 
experience  a  golden  primer  on  exercise, 
fresh  air,  proper  diet,  personal  and  com¬ 
munity  sanitation,  sleep  and  clothing, 
“nerves”  and  sexual  hygiene — all  this 
and  more.  Most  of  these  men  are  to¬ 
day  first-class  examples  of  what  com¬ 
mon-sense  health  rules  can  do.  They 
are  going  back  to  civil  life  eager  to  apply 
what  they  have  learned  to  their  new 
condition  in  life  and  to  the  many  needs 
of  their  communities.  The  war  may  in 
this  matter  of  physical  education  prove 
to  be  one  of  America’s  greatest  blessings. 


pay  the  penalty  of  a  court-martial.  Will 
he  fall  victim  to  venereal  quacks  when 
he  gets  out  of  service?  Not  likely! 
What  he  was  taught  about  the  causes  of 
venereal  disease,  the  perils  of  it  and  its 
proper  prophylaxis  and  treatment  con¬ 
stitute  a  set  of  lessons  that  he  never  will 
forget.  He  pities  the  civilian’s  dense 
ignorance  of  the  subject.  The  soldier 
hears  sex  facts  from  a  doctor,  not  from 
experts  on  back  alley  smut. 

Whether  he  likes  regular  habits  or 
not,  he  has  learned  what  they  can  do  for 
his  physical  condition.  A  bugle  wakes 
him  and  sends  him  to  bed,  and  this 
schedule,  coupled  with  exercise  in  the 
open  air  and  a  simple  diet,  give  tone  to 
his  whole  body.  He  is  no  longer  both¬ 
ered  either  with  “nerves”  or  with  sleep¬ 
lessness.  The  same  man  who  used  to 
toss  on  his  pillow  all  night  because  a 
window  curtain  was  flapping,  can  sleep 


now  in  a  shell  hole  with  a 
battery  of  big  guns  jarring 
the  landscape. 

He  isn’t  as  subject  to 
colds  as  he  was  in  pre-war 
days,  when  he  used  to 
coddle  himself  like  a  baby. 
His  generally  improved 
physical  condition,  due 
to  exercise,  regularity  of 
habit,  his  knowledge  of 
ventilation,  clothing  and 
care  of  Lis  feet  explain 
why. 

Neither  does  what  is 
popularly  termed  “liver 
trouble”  (it  usually  is  bowel 
trouble)  give  him  much 
worry  nowadays.  His  bow¬ 
els  have  acquired  much  the 
same  regularity  of  habit  as 
the  rest  of  his  body.  His 


"His  skin  has  the  tone  of  health,  his  back  is  straight,  his  eyes  clear.  He 
eats  well  and.  sleeps  well  and  has  no  ‘ nerves .’  How  did  he  get  that  way?" 


They  didn  t  quite  realize  it,  but  while  they  were  being  taught  to 
fght,  they  were  acquiring  a  physical  well-being  for  the  future 
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THE  MARCH  of 
the  RED  CROSS 


F  you  are  one  of  those  people 
who  think  that  the  war  we  have 

just  fought  is  really  over - 

Well,  then  you  haven’t  been 
doing  much  thinking;  or  if  you  did 
you  didn’t  work  hard  at  it.  Our 
troops  are  home,  it  is  true,  bronzed, 
healthy,  crowding  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Michigan  Avenue  and  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  Our  sailors,  too.  Victory 
arches  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions 
dot  the  country  as  testimony  of  our 
gratitude  to  them. 

But  the  war,  nevertheless,  is  not 
over.  Not  for  Europe  nor  for  America 
itself.  Listen  to  some  facts,  an  instant, 
and  decide  for  yourself. 

On  one  single  day  last  week,  the 
village  of  Pruzana  in  Poland  found  itself 
still  within  sound  of  cannon, with  twenty- 
five  hundred  under-nourished  mothers 
and  children  at  the  point  of  starvation, 
with  a  typhus  plague  raging  and  no  medi¬ 
cines  or  clean  clothes  or  health  facilities 
with  which  to  check  it. 

On  that  same  day,  hundreds  of  miles 
away,  the  city  of  Bucharest  in  Rumania 
found  itself  face  to  face  with  a  flood  of 
human  misery  that  swept  irresistibly  in 
from  the  Crimea,  bringing  with  it  small¬ 
pox  and  typhus  and  hundreds  of  peasants 
from  the  Rumanian  countryside — bare¬ 
footed,  starving,  their  children  emaciated 
and  prematurely  old,  and  afflicted  by 
disease. 

Almost  at  that  same  hour  there  poured 
into  the  city  of  Irkutsk  in  Siberia  a 
horde  of  refugees  as  the  Bolsheviki 
advanced  on  Omsk  and  throngs  of  aban¬ 
doned  children,  old  people  and  non- 
combatants  swept  on  before  them, 
without  food  or  money  and  nine-tenths 
of  them  stricken  with  dangerous  illnesses. 


A  continued  story  of  accom - 
plishment;  each  month’s 
chapterbased  onrecent  cables, 
letters,  and  reports  of  workers 
in  many  parts  of  the  world 

Except  for  one  fact,  these  people  in 
each  instance  would  have  faced  starva¬ 
tion  and  death.  In  Bucharest  there  was 
only  a  government  which  struggled 
desperately  for  its  own  existence,  with 
not  a  single  ounce  of  food  or  clothing 
or  medicines  to  spare.  In  Poland  there 
existed  only  a  newly  organized  state, 
patriotic  but  bankrupt  in  ready  re- 
sources,  threatened  with  wars  on  two 
borders,  and  with  millions  of  destitute 
and  diseased  people  to  be  aided  besides 
those  in  Pruzana. 

In  Irkutsk  there  was  only  the  strug¬ 
gling  government  of  Admiral  Kolchak, 
with  its  totally  inadequate  resources  to 
throw  into  the  balance.  These  people 
would  inevitably  have  perished,  except 
for  one  fact.  That  fact  was  the  Red 
Cross.  In  Pruzana,  by  nightfall,  the 
Red  Cross  had  visited  all  the  sick,  had 
put  the  finishing  touches  on  a  recon¬ 
structed  German  army  bathhouse  for 
bathing  the  village,  had  issued  old  and 
new  American  clothes  to  the  hundreds 
of  people  wrho  needed  them,  had  opened 
a  soup  kitchen — the  thirtieth  in  Poland — 
and  had  completed  the  establishment  of 
a  hospital  of  three  hundred  beds  in  an 
old  Russian  barracks.  In  Bucharest 
Red  Cross  canteens  and  traveling 
kitchens  fed  the  starving  mobs,  sent 


the  sick  and  diseased  to  Red  Cross 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  and  took 
charge  of  the  children. 

In  Irkutsk  there  was  a  repetition 
of  the  same  story,  with  the  Red 
Cross  hastily  setting  up  a  three 
hundred  bed  hospital  and  rushing  a 
supply  train  of  twenty-six  cars 
loaded  with  medicines  and  garments 
and  foodstuffs  from  Vladivostock, 
hundreds  of  miles  away  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast. 

A  new  battle  line  against  the  disease 
and  famine,  the  disaster  and  destitution 
which  are  following  in  the  wake  of  the 
war:  that  is  the  story  of  the  Red  Cross 
today.  For  the  Red  Cross  the  war  is  not 
over.  Its  battle  lines  are  farther  flung, 
its  tasks  more  difficult  in  many  respects 
than  at  any  time  during  the  conflict  it¬ 
self.  In  many  places,  its  armies  of 
workers  are  many  times  the  size  they 
wrere  last  November.  It  has  not  all  come 
home  with  the  A.  E.  F. 

Are  these  facts  new  to  you? 

Two  years  ago  in  Washington,  the 
Red  Cross  built  for  something  just  like 
this  —  for  an  organization  which  even 
while  it  met  the  emergencies  of  the  con¬ 
flict,  nevertheless  day  by  day  prepared 
itself  for  the  war  which  would  inevitably 
follow  close  upon  the  heels  of  any  treaty 
of  peace — that  war  of  construction  and 
relief  which  would  have  to  be  waged  if 
ever  the  scars  of  the  world  conflict  were 
to  be  healed,  if  ever  the  lines  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  were  to  be  held.  Today,  the  Red 
Cross  is  operating  on  just  that  plan. 

The  war  after  the  war  has  come  upon 
us.  For  sLx  months  the  Red  Cross 
abroad  has  been  withdrawing  from  Eng¬ 
land  and  France,  from  Belgium  and 
Italy  as  our  armies  withdrew,  trying  to 
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discharge  to  the  full  the  obligations 
which  the  war  entailed  in  those  coun¬ 
tries.  But  meanwhile,  it  has  been  gath¬ 
ering  its  forces  day  and  night  in  order 
to  launch  them  on  the  battlefields  of  this 
new  war,  as  it  developed — to  send  them 
against  this  assault  by  disease  and 
famine  upon  those  people  whom  victory 
has  found  ruined  in  health  and  happi¬ 
ness,  and  bankrupt  in  all  the  things,  save 
character,  which  go  to  make  up  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

Rumania  and  the  Jugoslav  states, 
struggling  Poland,  shuttleboard  of  mis¬ 
ery,  and  Siberia,  misunderstood  and  long 
neglected — these  are  the  new  “trenches” 
of  the  Red  Cross  abroad  today. 

There  is  nothing  uncertain  about  the 
struggle  either.  Not  only  is  the  war 
plain,  but  its  challenge  to  America  is 
clear.  Few  people  in  this  country, 
however,  have  any  idea  of  the  variety 
of  methods  which  characterize  this  new 
fight,  nor  of  the  strategy  which  dictates 
its  moves,  nor  of  the  desperate  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  struggle. 

Soup  kitchens,  canteens,  food  dis¬ 
tribution — these  are  but  the  beginning. 
There  remains  then  the  grim  struggle 
against  disease  and  ignorance,  the  fight 
for  the  children  and  the  future.  Hos¬ 
pitals  must  be  built  in  which  to  treat 
typhus,  smallpox  and  tuberculosis  pa¬ 
tients — and  to  build  hospitals,  swamps 
must  be  drained  and  countrysides 
cleaned  up  so  that  the  sites  are  health¬ 
ful.  Children  must  be  housed,  returned 
to  their  parents  and  schools — and  re¬ 
turning  them  means  feeding  them  and 
taking  care  of  them,  well  and  sick. 
There  is  no  place  for  them  in  a  broken, 
destitute  country.  Orphanages  must  be 
opened  for  the  homeless  and  lost  who 
are  numbered  by  the  thousands.  De- 
lousing  stations  must  be  opened  before 
clothing  can  be  distributed  to  the  half- 
clad  peasants,  or  typhus  will  keep 
spreading.  Doctors  and  nurses  must 
visit  the  thousands  of  homes  where  the 
sick  and  dying  now  lie  without  aid  of 
any  kind,  unable  to  drag  themselves  to 
relief. 

And  meanwhile,  of  course,  the  food, 
soup  and  clothing  lines  must  be  kept 
going;  the  canteens  and  kitchens  kept 
running;  dispensaries  and  dental  clinics 
operated.  This  is  the  new  work  for  the 
Red  Cross,  a  work  which  might  be 
called  first  aid  to  a  nation.  Take  Ru¬ 
mania,  for  instance —without  our  assist¬ 
ance  it  is  possible  that  Rumania  may 
die  of  disease.  This  is  not  overstating 
the  case. 

The  last  report  of  conditions  in  one 
of  the  most  populous  and  therefore 
now  the  most  needy  sections  of  Ru¬ 
mania  mentioned  typhus  patients 
lying  by  hundreds  on  boards,  cov¬ 
ered  only  with  filthy  mats,  gnaw¬ 
ing,  musty,  three-year-old  corn. 
Children  were  absolutely  naked. 
Shivering,  bloodless  wrecks  assailed 
the  Red  Cross  traveling  kitchen. 
Thousands  of  peasants  had  dug  up 
old  cabbage  roots  to  eat  and  were 
suffering  from  distorted,  swollen 
faces.  The  supplies  of  the  Red 
Cross  were  absolutely  inadequate, 
and  the  personnel  never  sufficient 
to  meet  the  demands. 


The  March  of  the  Red  Cross 

To  glance  over  the  Balkan  reports  is, 
indeed,  to  enter  the  chamber  of  horrors. 
The  situation  in  Serbia  is  much  the 
same;  particularly  hard  is  the  plight  of 
the  children.  After  the  stress  and  strain 
of  the  years  of  war,  many  of  them  are 
dying  of  starvation  and  disease,  without 
ever  having  known  what  childhood  really 
means.  Their  wan,  pinched  little  faces 
tell  the  tragic  story  of  what  the  war  has 
meant  to  this  part  of  the  world,  better 
than  a  thousand  reports.  The  Serbs  call 
them  flowers  which  have  never  seen  the 
sunshine.  They  are  part  of  the  “war 
after  the  war,”  too. 

For  them  the  Red  Cross  is  instituting 
and  must  carry  to  a  conclusion  a  com¬ 
prehensive  programme  of  child  welfare. 
Food,  clothes  and  baths  are  the  begin¬ 
ning,  with  the  schoolhouse  as  the  center 
of  activities.  In  towns  like  Sarajevo,  of 
tragic  memory,  a  food  census  was  taken 
in  order  to  ascertain  if  it  was  necessary 
to  feed  all  the  children,  the  supplies  not 
being  endless.  As  a  result,  it  was  found 
that  over  a  third  were  living  on  bread 
alone,  another  third  on  bread  dipped  in 
black  coffee,  and  the  remainder  were 
getting  either  bread  and  tea  or  a  little 
soup.  Try  it  on  your  child,  and  think  of 
Serbia!  In  the  outlying  towns,  even  the 
beginning  of  the  task  has  been  fraught 
with  endless  difficulties,  such  things  as 
stoves  being  lacking  as  well  as  supplies 
and  personnel.  School  is  held  seven 
days  a  week  in  Serbia  this  year  to  keep 
away  hunger,  because  the  children  can’t 
be  fed  at  home. 

The  same  thing  is  true  all  through 
such  widely  separated  places  as  Mace¬ 
donia  and  Bohemia.  In  towns  like 
Drama,  in  Eastern  Macedonia,  havens 
are  being  prepared  for  the  Greek  chil¬ 
dren  released  by  the  Bulgars,  and  food, 
clothing  and  bedding  are  being  supplied 
as  well  as  cases  of  malnutrition  treated. 
In  more  than  fifty  towns  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  all  the  children  under 
fourteen  are  being  taken  care  of  through 
their  school  kitchens  under  the  Red 
Cross  supervision,  and  the  educational 
machine  is  slowly  getting  in  working 
order.  In  every  one  of  the  sixty-six 
towns  of  over  a  thousand  inhabitants  in 
Jugoslovakia,  school  has  been  resumed 
already.  This  is  the  strategy  of  the 
child  welfare  campaign,  which  will  only 
end  when  the  governments  of  these 
countries  are  able  to  carry  on  the  work 
themselves  on  the  plans  furnished  by 
the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  and 
by  th  .  native  women  who  are  now  be¬ 
ing  ^rained  by  the  Red  Cross  in  nurs¬ 
ing  and  general  health  work  and  child 
welfare. 

A  scar,  deep  and  ugly,  this  blight  of 


SEEKING  THE  SORE  SPOTS 

“TD  find  the  weak,  the  ragged  spots 
in  community  life,  and  to  join 
hands  with  all  other  workers  to  the 
end  that  our  communities  may  be 
made  safer  and  better  places  for 
normal  lives — this  will  become  the 
especial  province  of  the  Red  Cross.” 


the  war  on  the  childhood  of  the  Balkans. 
Only  time  and  protracted  effort  can  heal 
it. 

In  Poland,  meanwhile,  there  is  much 
the  same  problem.  So  menacing  has 
become  the  threat  of  a  general  epidemic, 
rivaling  the  deadly  scourges  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages,  that  the  Polish  government 
has  given  wholesale  orders  for  the  bath¬ 
ing  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  fir 
Poland,  as  well  as  prdering  the  hair  of 
the  entire  population  to  be  cut  at  once. 
This  is  to  stem  the  progress  of  the  body 
lice  which  carry  the  typhus  germ  that  has 
already  infected  upwards  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  people.  To  any  one  who 
knew  Poland  before  the  war,  the  order 
is  indicative  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation.  It  calls  for  delousing  plants 
from  the  Red  Cross,  for  hospital  trains, 
for  clothing,  underwear,  hospital  beds 
and  linen,  ambulances  and  disinfecting 
apparatus. 

Even  with  all  this,  however,  it  only 
calls  attention  to  one  side  of  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  tremendous  magnitude  —  the 
whole  situation  of  Poland  since  the  war. 
During  the  last  five  years  while  the  con¬ 
tending  armies  swept  back  and  forth 
across  the  country,  it  has  been  impos¬ 
sible  to  maintain  hospitals  of  any  Idnd. 
All  furniture,  beds  and  linen  were  always 
requisitioned  by  the  military.  All  of 
the  better  class  houses  and  buildings 
have  been  destroyed  or  looted  or  burned, 
except  in  the  larger  cities.  Nowhere  are 
there  any  supplies  to  replace  those  car¬ 
ried  off  or  destroyed.  Added  has  been 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  all  kinds 
of  food,  as  the  conflict  wore  on,  with 
its  attendant  starvation. 

Today  there  are  over  four  million 
destitute  people  in  Poland.  The  figures 
seem  almost  unbelievable  until  the  coun¬ 
try  is  actually  seen.  Of  this  four  million, 
it  is  estimated  two  million  are  mothers 
and  children.  These  people  have  been 
living  at  the  starvation  point  for  months, 
and  in  some  cases,  years.  One  result  is 
tragic  in  the  extreme.  Many  children  in 
Poland  today  are  being  born  blind.  It  is 
due  mainly  to  the  malnutrition  of  their 
mothers,  so  Red  Cross  investigation  has 
proved,  and  not  to  disease. 

In  two  provinces  alone  more  than 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  houses 
have  been  destroyed.  In  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  villages  there  is  hardly  a 
cottage  without  a  case  of  typhus.  The 
death  rate  among  the  babies  is  fifty  per 
cent.  And  to  combat  this  state  of 
affairs  there  is  a  newly  organized 
Polish  government,  patriotic,  but  lim¬ 
ited  in  resources,  and  with  warfare  on 
two  borders  at  the  moment  of  its  crea¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  a  matter  for  wonder  that 
the  Red  Cross,  with  its  trained 
personnel  and  its  thousands  of 
tons  of  drugs  and  medical  sup¬ 
plies,  has  become  the  chief  advisor 
of  the  government  where  matters 
of  health  are  concerned.  It  is  a 
wonder  that  anything  at  all  has 
been  done  with  the  situation. 

The  need  for  the  Red  Cross  in 
Siberia  is  being  vigorously  met  at 
last,  after  months  of  desperate 
work  on  the  part  of  the  Red  Cross 
men  already  there,  swallowed  by 
the  distance  of  the  great  Asian 
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Soup  kitchens,  canteens,  food  distri¬ 
bution — these  are  but  the  beginning. 
There  remain  the  grim  struggle  a- 
gain.st  disease  and  ignorance,  and  the 
fight  for  the  children  and  the  future 


Today  there  are  four  million  desti¬ 
tute  people  in  Poland.  Of  this  four 
million  two  million  are  mothers  and 
children.  Here  is  a  type  of  the  child 
the  Red  Cross  is  fighting  to  save 


continent,  and  cut  off  many  times  from 
effective  communication  with  Washing¬ 
ton.  At  Vladivostok  recently,  no  less  than 
five  ships  were  simultaneously  discharg¬ 
ing  cargoes  for  the  Red  Cross,  one  of 
them  being  a  shipment  of  nearly  two 
thousand  cases. 

Gradually  the  refugee  children,  the 
wild  children  of  the  Urals,  are  being 
gathered  in,  abandoned  by  their  guard¬ 
ians,  and  the  latest  step  has  been  the 
establishment  of  a  children’s  farm  colony 
at  Lake  Torgoyak  in  Western  Siberia 
with  six  Red  Cross  workers  who  are  soon 
to  be  reinforced. 

Sewing  materials  for  Russian  women 
to  make  baby  clothes,  soaps  and  talcum 
powders,  safety-pins  and  all  the  things 
that  are  needed  so  badly  in  Siberian 
homes,  including  adhesive  plaster  and 
medical  supplies,  are  going  forward  from 
America  now.  Semi-portable  boilers, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  suits  of  men’s 
and  women’s  underwear,  drugs,  con¬ 
valescent  suits  and  sweaters,  begin  to 
pour  in  now,  too,  in  preparation  for  the 
campaign  against  the  ever-present 
typhus  next  winter. 

Most  important  is  the  increase  in 
American  personnel  which  has  taken 
place.  The  scheme  of  Red  Cross  en¬ 
deavor  operates  always  by  employing  as 
much  native  help  as  possible  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  expense,  but  the  threat  of  dis¬ 
ease  in  Siberia  has  called  for  more  doc¬ 
tors  and  nurses  than  can  be  got  in  that 
stricken  country.  The  first  result  has 
been  the  increase  in  Red  Cross  workers 
these  past  few  weeks  from  over  three 
hundred  to  nearly  seven  hundred.  Si¬ 


beria  is  to  get  sufficient  help  from  the 
Red  Cross  at  last,  despite  the  huge  sums 
of  money  which  the  increased  pro¬ 
gramme  will  call  for.  It  is  but  barely 
in  time.  Distress  in  that  vast  country, 
both  where  famine  and  disease  are  con¬ 
cerned,  is  but  little  short  of  that  in  the 
Balkans,  differing  mostly  only  in  the  vast 
extent  of  territory  over  which  it  is 
spread.  So  far,  the  Red  Cross  for  its 
hospitals  and  civilian  work  has  shipped 
over  five  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of 
supplies.  It  is  another  case  of  necessity, 
where  neither  the  Red  Cross  nor  America 
can  afford  to  disregard  the  vital  factors 
involved.  At  this  writing  still  another 
hospital  of  three  thousand  beds  is  being 
opened  at  Tomsk  for  the  Russian  and 
allied  troops  and  five  hundred  more  of 
the  Petrograd  orphans  are  being  brought 
westward  to  be  cared  for  at  Vladivo¬ 
stok.  There  are  other  places  than 
Poland  where  the  war  does  not  seem  to 
be  over. 

This  is  the  foreign  outlook  as  we  stand 
on  the  threshold  of  this  new  war  of  the 
world — this  war  against  disease  and 
death,  against  famine  and  destitution. 
Already  it  is  plain  that  for  us  in  America 
it  means  more  giving  of  dollars,  more 
work  for  the  Red  Cross.  It  means 
added  membership  and  giving  money  to 
the  Red  Cross  as  never  before.  Amer¬ 
ica  cannot  afford,  even  from  selfish 
motives,  to  give  up  now  with  her  task 
half  done.  The  Red  Cross  proposes  to 
go  on  until  the  end,  until  her  work  can 
be  done  by  the  governments  of  the  peo¬ 
ples  whom  we  aid  today. 

In  America,  too,  the  Red  Cross  stands 


on  the  threshold  of  a  new  conception 
of  Americanism,  even  while  it  recognizes 
that  it  cannot  consider  its  war  obliga¬ 
tions  at  an  end  while  still  nearly  four 
hundred  thousand  families  of  American 
soldiers  and  sailors  are  being  assisted 
by  the  Home  Sendee.  The  activities 
of  merely  one  small  chapter  show  what 
this  means  in  actual  work.  Nearly  four 
hundred  families  were  visited  in  this 
town;  over  eighty  vocational  training 
cases  were  taken  up,  nearly  sixty  dis¬ 
ability  compensation  cases  assisted,  finan¬ 
cial  aid  given  twenty-five  families,  thir¬ 
teen  employment  cases  were  solved  and 
the  difficulties  incident  to  allotment  and 
insurance  taken  care  of  for  twenty  sol¬ 
diers — and  all  in  two  weeks.  _  The  Red 
Cross  at  home  is  a  busy  affair. 

Before  the  chapters,  particularly  in 
smaller  communities,  lies  the  field  of 
social  service,  especially  in  those  places 
where  today  there  are  no  other  agencies. 
To  find  the  weak,  the  ragged  spots  in 
community  life — the  health  impairing, 
the  disease,  ignorance,  prejudice  breed¬ 
ing  spots — and  to  join  hands  with  all 
other  workers  who  seek  community  ac¬ 
tion  to  the  end  that  our  communities 
may  be  made  safer  and  better  places 
for  the  living  of  useful,  nomal  lives — 
this  will  become  the  especial  province 
of  the  Red  Cross  with  its  nation-wide 
organization  tempered  and  consecrated 
by  the  flame  of  patriotism  the  war  re¬ 
kindled. 

To  aid  in  this  great  undertaking,  to 
be  in  touch  with  humanity,  is  there  any¬ 
one  who  will  not  support  such  a  pro-, 
gramme  to  the  limit? 
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Certainly 

— / bod 
has  a  lot  to 
do  with  pep 
and  smiles^ 
and  sturdy 
health. 

And  one  of 

the  greatest 
of  foods  is 


GrapeNuts 

'-the  combined  goodness 
of  wheat  and  barley 
Wonderfully  delicious  and 
nourishing. 

“There's  a  Reason" 
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GONE— THE  CHORE  BOY  OF  THE  PULPIT 

( Continued  jrom  Page  22) 


I’ve  got  ’em  right;  tomorrow  I’m  going 
to  drop  round  to  see  you!  And  we’ll 
talk  of  the  war  and  things — things.” 

What  effect  would  the  expansion 
abroad  have  at  home  upon  churches,  up¬ 
on  preaching,  toleration,  forms  of  wor¬ 
ship?  To  my  unspoken  questions 
Chaplain  Moody  was  replying  with  that 
emphatic  emphasis  characteristic  of 
those  who  have  twisted  a  problem  long 
enough  and  hard  enough  to  wring  out 
the  answer. 

“Every  minister  who  went  abroad 
and  preached  to  men  learned  quickly 
that  men  demand  realities.  He  will  re¬ 
turn  with  the  knowledge  that  he  must 
henceforth  preach  and  teach  realities  or 
he  will  not  get  by.  The  chaplain  abroad 
had  little  chance  for  set  preaching;  the 
Germans,  you  know,  had  the  habit — 
shocking  though  it  may  seem  to  some 
good  souls  at  home — of  fighting  on  Sun¬ 
days  as  well  as  other  days !  Nevertheless, 
there  was  opportunity  in  France  to  learn 
to  simplify,  to  vitalize,  one’s  preaching. 
War,  perhaps,  will  not  end  the  essay  type 
of  sermon  here,  but  it  should  make  that 
sort  of  preaching  less  common.  The 
chaplain  learned,  whether  he  liked  the 
knowledge  or  not,  that  the  men  were  out 
of  sympathy  with  mere  pulpit  eloquence. 

THEY  wanted  the  verities  and  they 
wanted  them  unvarnished.  Also  war 
experiences  should  have  their  effect  here 
on  the  language  of  preaching.  I  do  not 
look  for  the  slang  extremes  of  Billy 
Sunday  but  I  do  hope  for  preaching  to 
the  point  in  language  to  the  point,  for 
a  recovery  from  our  old  overdoses  of 
theological  diction,  a  new  leaning  to¬ 
ward  the  colloquialism  of  the  man  in  the 
street — all  of  which  can  be  accomplished 
without  sacrificing  proper  reverence  and 
dignity.  Do  not  jump  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  however,  that  out  of  the  war  will 
come  perfect  preaching — or  preachers. 
War  never  remade  the  world,  the  flesh, 
the  churchman  or  the  devil,  but  war  un¬ 
doubtedly  does  tend  to, vitalize. 

“One  religious  effect  of  the  war  which 
I  do  look  for  is  an  increase  of  dignity 
in  the  forms  of  worship,  a  greater  sense 
of  reverence  in  service  forms.  The  two 
churches  that  got  closest  to  the  army, 
had  greatest  access  to  the  men,  were 
the  Episcopal  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
- — and  don’t  jump  at  the  notion  that  I’m 
an  Episcopalian  or  a  Catholic,  for  I  am 
neither.  The  objectivity  of  the  ritual¬ 
ism,  the  forms,  was  a  big  asset  of  these 
two  churches.  Needless  to  say,  I  do 
not  mean  that  ritualism  was  all  that  the 
Catholic  or  the  Episcopalian  church  or 
chaplain  had  to  offer;  all  denominations 
and  the  chaplains  that  represented  them 
had  something  unique  to  give.  The  Con¬ 
gregational  church,  for  instance,  aver¬ 
aged  highest  in  men  of  executive  abil¬ 
ity;  in  the  Congregational  church  the 
minister  bosses  his  own  job  without  the 
aid  of  a  bishop  and  therefore  perforce 
becomes  an  executive,  the  result  being 
that  about  every  executive  position  of 
a  religious  nature  in  our  overseas  army 
was  held  by  a  Congregational  chaplain, 
either  in  the  first  place  or  eventually. 
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“Again,  the  outstanding  chaplain  of 
an  outstanding  army  division,  the  Rain¬ 
bow,  was  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  the 
Rev.  Father  Francis  P.  Duffy,  of  New 
’York’s  ‘Old  Sixty-ninth.’  He  had  as  big 
a  hold  on  the  Protestants  as  on  the 
Catholics — which  is  saying  a  bookful. 
The  reason  is  as  simple  as  sunshine: 
he’s  a  man  of  God — that’s  the  answer. 
When  it  came  to  dying,  the  Protestant 
soldier  wanted  communion  from  a 
clergyman  of  his  own  faith,  the  Cath¬ 
olic  wished  to  confess  to  his  priest,  but 
always  the  soldier’s  .  desire  for  the 
services  of  a  chaplain  of  his  own  de¬ 
nomination  was  secondary  to  his  wish 
that  the  chaplain  be  a  man  of  God. 
One  time  in  France,  by  way  of  instance, 
we  took  a  religious  census  with  the  hope 
that  the  statistics  so  obtained  would  help 
us  to  place  Catholic  and  Protestant 
chaplains  in  regiments  where  the  denom¬ 
ination  of  a  given  chaplain  was  in  the 
majority.  Before  taking  the  census  of 
one  machine  gun  battalion  we  had 
reasons  for  knowing  that  about  half  the 
battalion  was  Catholic  and  half  Protest¬ 
ant.  The  roll  was  called  and  exactly 
ioc  per  cent,  of  the  men  in  the  battalion 
answered  lustily,  ‘Roman  Catholic’  to 
their  names.  Their  chaplain  was  a  God¬ 
fearing,  capable  Catholic  priest — their 
idol.  Rather  than  run  the  slightest  risk 
of  having  him  replaced  by  another  chap¬ 
lain  every  Baptist,  Jew,  Methodist, 
Presbyterian  and  agnostic  in  the  bat¬ 
talion  instantly  became  a  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic,  ‘for  the  duration  of  the  war,’  at 
any  rate.  There  had  been  no  proselyt¬ 
ing,  remember.  Proselytism  in  the  army 
was  conspicuously  absent.  Catholic 
priests  labored  mightily  that  the 
Protestants  might  receive  services;  the 
Protestant  was  as  diligent  about  getting 
priests  to  hear  the  men’s  confessions. 

“To  the  glory  of  the  chaplain  and  his 
calling  be  it  said  that  the  chaplains  I 
have  in  mind  were  not  exceptions.  The 
sum  of  their  services  was  magnificent, 
and  they  met  and  withstood  the  tests 
of  tremendous  crises  which,  back  in  their 
cloistered  days  at  home,  they  had  not 
dreamed  could  exist.  Clergymen  who 
yesterday  in  their  placid  home  work  per¬ 
haps  had  succumbed  to  the  temptation 
to  flee  to  upper  floors  and  send  down 
the  message,  ‘Not  at  home,’  rather  than 
face  the  wrath  of  a  disgruntled  church 
member,  found  themselves  today,  per¬ 
haps  to  their  own  utter  amazement, 
capable  of  running  into  the  hell  of  battle 
with  a  holy  fearlessness. 

“T>  EALITIES  brought  out  the  real  that 

Iv  was  in  them.  I  could  name  chap¬ 
lains  (who  perhaps  in  the  old  days  would 
have  been  distressingly  unnerved  if 
Brother  Peters  had  touched  off  his  no¬ 
torious  hay  fever  sneeze  during  the  ser¬ 
mon)  who  were  knocked  down  while 
reading  the  burial  service  beside  a  sol¬ 
dier’s  grave  and  promptly  got  up, 
rubbed  the  dirt  out  of  their  eyes  and 
finished  the  reading  of  the  service. 
Others  served  as  stretcher  bearers  without 
the  slightest  trace  of  nervousness  when  air 
raids  were  driving  most  men  to  cover, 


and  I  know  of  instances  where  chaplains 
showed  magnificent  courage  of  another 
kind — walking  bravely  up  within  arm’s 
length  of  wrong-doers  holding  high  po¬ 
sitions  and  fearlessly  rebuking  the  ex¬ 
alted  scamps  as  the  rascals  deserved. 

I  know  of  ten  chaplains  killed  in  battle 
or  whose  deaths  were  due  to  battle 
wounds.  There  is  no  record  of  the 
chaplains  gassed  and  wounded;  and 
many  of  these  refused  to  wear  wound 
chevrons  because  they  deemed  their 
physical  misfortunes  ‘slight.’  Three 
chaplains  in  the  Rainbow  Division  were 
decorated  for  bravery  in  battle,  five  in 
the  Twenty-sixth  Division  won  the 
Croix  de  Guerre  and  two  chaplains  in 
the  same  division  early  received  the  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  Cross.  In  both  of 
these  divisions  were  other  chaplains 
recommended  for  decorations,  some¬ 
times  by  more  than  one  regiment.  I  in¬ 
stance  these  two  divisions  at  random; 
they  are  not  exceptions  but  typical. 

“With  all  the  combat  troops  were 
fighting  men  of  God.  I  know  of  one 
chaplain  who  overpowered  his  German 
captor,  killed  him  and  returned  safely 
to  our  lines.  Another,  a  Catholic  priest 
who  spoke  German  fluently,  fought  so 
fearlessly  against  Prussianism  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  devil’s  works  and  pomps 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  record  he  once 
went  over  the  top  and  single-handed 
captured  and  brought  back  twenty-three 
German  prisoners.  Still  another,  hear¬ 
ing  moans  beyond  our  lines,  ran  out 
through  a  fierce  fire  to  a  shell  hole  and 
found  five  of  our  wounded  huddled  help¬ 
less  in  the  hole,  and  the  chaplain  went 
out  and  back,  out  and  back,  until  he  had 
carried  the  last  of  the  five  to  safety. 

YOU  know  that  yam,  don’t  you, 
about  the  young  marine  at  Cha- 
teau-Thierry  who  suddenly  began  to 
laugh,  just  when  the  noise  itself  was  head¬ 
splitting  and  the  Germans  were  sending 
over  anvils,  monkey  wrenches,  bank 
vaults  and  everything  else  they  had? 
No?  Well,  when  the  marine  began  to 
laugh,  his  astonished  buddy  thought  the 
lad  had  gone  crazy  and  said  so.  ‘Crazy, 
nuthin’ !  ’  the  marine  screamed  above  the 
awful  din.  ‘But  I  just  gotta  laugh, 
Eddie,  when  I  think  of  the  night  down 
in  Memphis  that  I  threw  up  my  hands 
just  because  a  bird  had  me  covered  with 
a  measly  little  .32.’  Henceforth  any  dis¬ 
gruntled  church-member  better  ‘pack’  at 
least  a  .45  automatic  if  he  still  has  the 
notion  that  his  home-again  rector  has 
come  back  to  be  merely  a  chore  boy.” 

The  innumerable  men  and  w'omen  of 
the  home-coming  pastor’s  flock  are  des¬ 
tined  to  learn  very  soon,  if  they  have 
not  already  learned  it,  that  their  pastor 
brought  back  from  France  also  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  elemental  fact  that 
whenever  men  decide  to  get  together  to 
do  a  big  thing  they— well,  they  get  to¬ 
gether. 

“Our  clergymen  in  the  army  learned,” 
to  quote  Chaplain  Moody’s  conclusions, 
“just  as  the  soldiers  learned,  that  when 
it  comes  to  doing  a  great  work  the 
things  that  bind  men  together  are  enor- 
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Not  by  paring.  That’s  a  risky  make¬ 
shift,  and  results  are  brief. 

Not  by  harsh,  haphazard  methods 
made  by  non-scientihc  men. 

Not  by  padding.  Pads  are  unsightly, 
and  they  simply  coddle  corns. 

Expert  Methods 

Blue-jay  was  invented  by  a  scientific 
expert.  It  is  made  by  a  house  famed  for 
its  surgical  dressings. 

It  embodies  the  up-to-date  method, 
the  right  method  of  corn  treatment. 

Apply  it  and  the  pain  stops  instantly. 
Forget  it  for  two  days.  Remove  it,  and 
the  corn  is  gone  for  good. 

One  corn  in  ten  may  need  a  second 
application,  but  that’s  all. 

Millions  of  itorns  have  been  ended  in 
this  way.  Aching  corns  are  unknown  to 
its  users. 

These  are  facts  known  to  your  own 
friends  and  neighbors.  It  is  time  that 
you  knew  them.  Try  Blue-jay  tonight. 


Blue=jay 

The  Scientific  Corn  Ender 


Stops  P ain  Instantly 
Ends  Corns  Completely 
25  Cents — At  Druggists 


3AUER  &  BLACK,  Chicago,  New  York,  Toronto 

Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  and  Allied  Products 
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mously  more  important  than  the  things 
that  separate  them.  That  truth  will  be 
brought  back  to  civil  life  by  the  chap¬ 
lain,  at  least  in  a  measure. 

“Whether  or  not  the  awakenings  in 
France  among  chaplains  and  men  will 
show  results  for  continued  good  in 
America  depends  on  the  church  in 
America.  When  the  church  here  real¬ 


izes  its  duty  the  awakening  will  not  pass, 
but  to  get  the  awakened  to  stay  awake 
the  church  must  readjust  itself  in  some 
essentials.  For  one  thing,  the  church 
must  take  not  a  patronizing  attitude  to¬ 
ward,  but  a  sympathetic,  intelligent  and 
active  interest  in,  the  things  man  stands 
for  in  civil  life — say  in  his  labor  unions, 
his  living  conditions.  The  churchman 


must  come  out  cd  his  shell  and  go 
among  his  fellov/s,  search  them  out  with 
understanding,  if  he  hopes  to  win  end 
hold  them.  And  if  the  good  that  we  got 
abroad  from  the  war  is  to  help  us  tc  go 
forward  at  home  we  must  emphasize  the 
things  that  unite,  not  the  things  that  dis¬ 
integrate.  Rivulets  never  get  far  forward 
as  rivers  until  the  many  rivulets  unite.” 


THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  SCHOOL 

( Continued  from  Page  26) 


said.  “This  is  the  fourth  reader  room. 
What  reader  did  you  have  when  you 
came  to  school  before?” 

“I — I  never  came  to  school  before,” 
Ethelbert  faltered. 

“Then  you  want  to  be  downstairs,  in 
the  baby  room,”  his  informant  said. 
“Not  up  here.” 

“Hey,  look  who  got  lost!”  a  big  boy 
shouted.  “He  thinks  this  is  the  baby 
room!  Go  downstairs,  little  boy,  and 
don’t  fall  and  hurt  yourself.” 

They  all  laughed,  even  the  kind  girl, 
and  Ethelbert  turned  away.  There  were 
tears  in  his  eyes,  but,  of  course,  he 
could  not  stay  in  this  room  when  none 
of  them  wanted  him  there.  The  teacher 
at  the  door  did  not  stop  him.  The  last 
bell  clanged  just  as  he  passed  her  and 
she  turned  to  her  charges,  paying  no  at¬ 
tention  to  him.  She  closed  the  door  be¬ 
hind  him  and  he  was  in  the  hall  alone. 

He  stood  a  brief  second  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs  looking  down.  He  was 
vastly  unhappy.  The  room  he  had  just 
left  was  impossible.  He  would  rather 
die  than  enter  it  again.  He  would  have 
to  open  the  door  now  if  he  went  in,  and 
the  teacher  would  look  at  him  with  sur¬ 
prise.  All  the  eyes  of  all  the  half- 
hundred  big  boys  and  big  girls  would 
center  on  him.  That  was  something  he 
could  not,  in  nature,  stand.  No  one 
could.  The  room  he  had  just  left  was 
impossible. 

But  to  go  down  was  awful,  too.  To 
go  down  meant  going  into  the  room 


where  Miss  Goosick  put  her  arm  around 
one  and  made  one  weep. 

Very  slowly  Ethelbert  went  down  the 
stairs.  He  kept  close  to  the  wall.  When 
he  was  a  step  or  two  above  her  Miss 
Potter,  waiting  for  the  belated  ones  who 
might  arrive  tardily,  turned  and  looked 
up  at  him. 

“But,  Bert,”  she  said,  “you  must  not 
come  down  now.  The  last  bell  has 
rung.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  be  up  there,”  he 
said.  “I  guess  I  oughtn’t  to  be  up 
there  ” 

“Well — ”  Miss  Potter  said,  but  he  had 
slipped  by  her  and  had  opened  the  door 
into  the  comer  room  before  she  had 
reached  a  decision.  The  door  closed 
behind  him. 

He  found  himself  facing  all  the  boys 
and  girls.  They  were  all  seated,  with 
their  hands  folded  on  their  desks.  Their 
eyes,  one  hundred  eyes,  turned  toward 
him.  He  drew  a  deep  breath,  for  the 
teacher  stood  at  his  side. 

“And  one  more!”  she  said  cheerfully, 
smiling  down  at  him. 

She  was  pretty.  She  was  young,  too. 
But  Ethelbert  glanced  up  at  her  fear¬ 
fully.  He  looked  at  the  face  that  smiled 
on  him  and  a  chill  ran  from  his  head 
down  his  spine  as  she  raised  one  of  her 
hands.  He  had  cast  his  lot  for  the  room 
where  the  teacher  made  you  weep  like  a 
girl  or  put  her  hand  on  your  head  and 
made  of  you  a  teacher’s  pet.  He  could 
already,  in  imagination,  feel  her  hand 


resting  on  his  head,  while  the  school 
looked  on,  and  the  hairs  of  his  head 
tingled. 

But  she  did  not  pat  his  head.  The 
hand  she  raised  felt  in  her  hair  for  a 
pencil. 

“Your  name?”  she  asked. 

“Bert  Carter.” 

“Your  address,  Bert?” 

“276  Grayson  Street,  Miss - ” 

“Did  you  attend  this  school  last 
term?” 

“No,  Miss  Goosick.” 

“Very  well,  Bert,  you  may  take  that 
seat  in  the  second  row.  But  I  am  not 
Miss  Goosick.  I  am  Miss  Melrose. 
Miss  Goosick  has  been  promoted  to  the 
fourth  reader  room.  Do  you  think  you 
ought  to  be  in  her  room?” 

“No,  mam,”  said  Ethelbert  eagerly. 
“I  know  I  oughtn’t  to  be.  I  ought  to 
be  in  your  room.” 

“Then  take  your  seat,”  said  Miss 
Melrose.  “And  now,  scholars,  I  want 
you  all  to  try  to  do  your  best  this  term. 
I  want  you  all  to  do  well  because  I  don’t 
want  to  have  any  teacher’s  pets.” 

The  boy  across  the  aisle  from  Ethel¬ 
bert  looked  at  Miss  Melrose  with  deep 
attention  and  under  that  camouflage 
reached  out  his  foot  and  kicked  Ethel¬ 
bert  in  the  ankle.  And  Ethelbert,  with 
worshipping  eyes  on  Miss  Melrose’s 
pretty  face,  cautiously  and  happily  re¬ 
turned  the  kick,  for  life  had  suddenly 
become  wrnrth  living. 


COMPREE  COMES  TO  AMERICA 

( Continued  from  Page  43) 


to  strike  him,  stopped  short,  and  grab¬ 
bing  Bill’s  left  arm,  jerked  it  away, 
shrieking  at  him: 

“Overboard  with  him!” 

And  Compree  dropped  swiftly  down 
the  forty  feet  into  the  water. 

Failure  to  obey  an  order — even  hesita¬ 
tion — may  bring  anger  in  an  officer’s 
heart,  but  it  was  a  mild  and  purling 
brook  beside  the  torrential  storm  of  rage 
that  swept  over  Eddie  Wales,  who  saw 
the  end  of  the  scene  just  as  he  emerged 
on  the  deck.  His  eyes  flamed — a  dull 
red  crept  slowly  over  his  face — a  Ber¬ 
serker  rage — an  insanity  overwhelming 
all  the  bounds  of  daily  life — all  the  rules 
of  the  army — all  the  tear  of  authority — 
possessed  him.  With  one  spring  he  was 
on  DeKay.  There  was  just  one  breath¬ 
less  second  of  struggle.  DeKay,  caught 
unawares,  was  powerless.  He  could 
have  done  nothing.  Wales,  insane  with 
rage,  was  moving  with  the  strength  of 
forty  men.  One  push — one  curse — one 
lift  aided  by  a  lurch  of  the  boat  and 
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Wales  had  thrown  DeKay  over — to  fol¬ 
low  Compree  into  the  water. 

And  then  that  ghastly  moment  of 
pause,  after  the  tragedy.  Wales  remem¬ 
bered  afterwards  that  scene  on  the  deck 
that  flashed  through  his  eyes  as  he 
turned.  Not  a  soul  was  moving — every¬ 
one  stood  petrified.  Amazement,  incre¬ 
dulity,  even  horror  held  them  frozen. 
The  deck,  with  its  figures  standing  stiff, 
careened  sharply  downward. 

And  then - 

“Man  overboard”  came  the  cry  and 
there  followed  instant  action.  Someone 
near  Eddie  threw  a  life  buoy.  From 
the  stern  came  cries  and  Eddie  could  see 
another  round,  white  buoy  scaling  into 
the  air  and  dropping  nearer  the  man. 
There  was  a  sound  of  bells — a  hesitation 
crept  through  the  ship — hurried  orders 
from  the  bridge — and  confusion.  .  .  . 

In  the  water  young  DeKay  watched 
the  big  boat  sweep  swiftly  away.  He 
saw  the  curve  of  the  life  buoy,  marked 
its  landing  place  and  struck  out  instantly 


for  it.  The  sea  was  rough,  the  waves 
ran  high,  but  the  day  was  clear  and  mild. 
The  water  had  cooled  his  wrath.  De¬ 
Kay  was  an  expert  swimmer;  his  first 
action  was  instinctive.  Danger  scarcely 
entered  his  mind  those  first  few  minutes. 

He  swam  a  quartering  course  over 
the  waves — sank  low  in  the  trough — rose 
high  on  a  curling  wrave  and  caught  one 
glimpse  of  the  steamer  over  miles  of 
rolling  water.  His  first  sense  of  calm 
left  him  abruptly.  Panic  came — “What 
if  they  should  not  stop?  How  could 
they  ever  find  him  in  that  vast  expanse 
of  running  sea?”  He  found  himself 
swimming  faster — and  instantly  steadied 
himself. 

And  then — high  up — at  the  crest  of 
the  on-rushing  wave — he  saw  the  sharply 
outlined  white  buoy.  A  half-dozen 
strokes — and  he  was  there.  He  had  won 
the  first  round — rather  easily  after  all — 
he  thought.  With  one  arm  on  the  buoy 
— he  rested  easily — rose  and  fell — all  the 
while  measuring  his  chances  of  rescue. 
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Suddenly  he  realized  he  was  not  alone. 
On  his  right  he  heard  a  splashing— 
splashing — then  a  low  whine.  Turning 
he  saw  Compree  swimming  strongly  to¬ 
wards  him.  Her  big  brown  eyes  looked 
appealing  at  him.  After  all,  DeKay 
was  little  more  than  a  boy — and  in  an 
instant  all  his  boyish  love  of  animals 
came  pouring  to  the  front.  Alone  in  a 
vast,  tumultuous  sea — he  had  found  a 
comrade.  He  reached  over  and  seizing 
Compree  by  the  right  paw  pulled  her  on 
to  the  buoy  with  him,  releasing  his  hold 
to  only  a  light  touch  to  balance  the 
added  weight. 

And  two  hours  later  the  rescuing  boat 
came  upon  them — Compree  and  the 
lofficer — face  to  face — across  the  buoy. 

Two  hours  of  cold  and  fear  and  lone¬ 
liness,  with  alternating  periods  of  panic 
and  constricting  terror,  had  done  more 
for  DeKay  than  his  whole  war  service. 
There  was  fiber  in  him,  as  there  is  in 
almost  all  of  us.  It  needed  a  cataclysm 
to  bring  it  out.  The  DeKay  of  yester¬ 
day  had  been  sloughed  off  in  one  hair- 
raising  experience  and  a  different — a  sea¬ 
soned — a  tempered  DeKay  stepped  on 
the  deck  of  the  transport,  holding  Com- 
oree  in  his  arms.  The  deck  was  crowded ; 
DeKay  sensed  instantly  the  hostility  of 
:he  soldiers.  The  whole  ship  was 
rgainst  him,  for  they  did  not  know 
mother  DeKay  stood  before  them.  De- 
vay  ran  his  eyes  quickly  over  the  men, 
earching  for  Simple  Bill.  He  had  never 
een  his  assailant — he  did  not  know  the 
>wner  of  the  dog — but  he  felt  sure  that 
limple  Bill  could  not  long  conceal  the 
nformation  from  him.  But  DeKay  was 
low — he  had  quicker  means  at  hand. 
ror  suddenly  Compree  had  struggled 
rom  his  arm,  jumped  clumsily  to  the 
leek  and  rushed  to  the  feet  of  the  tall 
nd  rangy  Eddie  Wales,  standing  to  the 
;ft  of  Simple  Bill.  Compree  danced  and 
■arked — she  rushed  forward — side- 
tepped — stood  on  her  hind  legs,  letting 
ut  little  cries  of  joy  and  happiness  as 
he  threw  herself  bodily  at  the  powerful 
loughboy  whom  she  had  adopted  for  life. 
No  one  among  that  whole  transport 
f  soldiers  was  prepared  for  the  next 
love.  They  were  in  a  way  as  trans- 
xed  by  it  as  they  had  been  hours  be- 
jre  by  the  sudden  and  stupefying  drama 
lat  had  come  upon  them.  For  Lieut, 
farold  DeKay,  Infantry,  stepped  for- 
ard  bravely,  a  new  light  in  his  eyes, 
eld  his  hand  out  to  Eddie  Wales,  and 
lid:  “That  was  an  ugly  lurch  the  boat 
ive.  It  caught  me  off  my  balance.  I’m 
lucky  man  to  be  alive.  And  I’m  for 
our  dog.  She’s  great.” 

There  was  a  gasp.  It  took  a  second 
)r  that  speech  to  reach  the  men’s  un- 
erstanding.  Ana  then  there  came  a 
leer  that  gathered  power  as  it  spread 
ong  the  deck. 


And  three  days  later,  when  Compree 
ime  to  America - 

“Look,  Compree,  that’s  the  Goddess 
'  Liberty,”  said  Eddie  Wales,  holding 

:r  up.  ° 

There,  said  Lieut.  DeKay,  turning 
e  dog’s  head  a  little  to  the  left,  “there 
ie  is  welcoming  you  to  America.” 

And  Simple  Bill  said  nothing,  but 
'ntly  stroked  her  back. 


Good  restful  sleep  is  seldom 

enjoyed  by  those  whose  digestion  is 
faulty  and  deranged,  due  to  hasty  and 
improper  mastication  of  food.  The  sensation 
of  heaviness,  pressure  and  pain  which  often  re¬ 
sults  from  even  mild  attacks  of  indigestion,  with 
the  attendant  nervousness,  rarely  fail  to  give  rise 
to  nights  of  broken  rest. 

Insufficient  sleep  caused  by  an  impaired 
digestion  sooner  or  later  produces  a  state  of 
irritability  that  will  handicap  the  most  efficient 
and  capable  individual. 

Such  a  ^person  soon  finds  that  there  is  a 
falling  off  in  his  enthusiasm  and  will-to-do, 
and  all  too  often  this  is  contributed  in  some 
degree  to  those  around  him. 

In  my  personal  practice,  regulation  of  the 
diet  and  chewing  a  stick  of  my  original  pepsin 
gum  for  ten  minutes  after  meals  will  usually  so 
improve  the  digestion  and  relax  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  that  an  individual  soon  finds  that  he  is  not 
only  sleeping  better  but  is  accomplishing  a  great 
deal  more  in  his  daily  work. 
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WHY  I  LIVE  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

( Continued  from  Page  35) 


because  it  was  cheaper  to  buy  feed, 
flour,  and  so  on,  has  got  to  learn  all 
over  again  to  be  self-sufficient,  now 
prices  have  gone  up.  Nevertheless, 
even  today,  he  is  in  a  position  to  face 
the  prospect  of  war,  famine,  pestilence 
or  revolution  with  more  equanimity, 
greater  sense  of  security  than  any  other 
class.  He  cuts  his  own  fuel;  he  raises 
his  own  milk,  butter,  eggs,  chickens,  pork, 
ham,  bacon ;  he  could  raise  his  own  mut¬ 
ton  and  beef ;  he  could,  if  a  pinch  came, 
grind  his  own  meal  and  flour,  even  make 
his  own  clothes.  To  accomplish  this  he 
has  to  rise  early  and  work  late,  but  the 
work  is  all  for  himself,  on  his  own  place, 
and  is  constantly  creative.  An  entire 
creative  process  is  under  his  direction 
and  control;  he  is  not  the  slave  of  a 
machine.  The  “independence”  of  the 
farmer’s  disposition  is  but  a  reflection 
of  this  fact. 

A  sense  of  security  is,  perhaps,  a  low 
plane  on  which  to  rest  an  argument  for 
one’s  way  of  life.  That,  and  nothing 
else,  is  mere  timidity  and  stagnation. 
But  a  sense  of  security  as  a  basis  for 
higher  effort  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
stimulating  things  I  know  anything 
about.  Secure  in  his  feeling  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  his  realization  that  what  he  is 
doing  is  the  rock  on  which  society  rests, 
the  farmer  of  the  present  is  just  awaking 
to  cooperative  effort  toward  a  better 
ordering  of  many  of  the  functions  of 
that  society,  and  the  farmer  of  the 
future,  I  feel  sure,  will  actually  hold  as 
important  a  position  in  the  national 
machine  as  he  has  been  told  in  the  past 
he  occupied,  by  prospective  congress¬ 
men.  Should  any  of  my  neighbors  read 
this  they  will  smile  a  bit,  and  probably 
remark  that  I  am  a  queer  sort  of  farmer, 
who  rents  his  fields  to  another,  and 
spends  his  time  on  a  fancy  vegetable 
garden  and  endless  flowers,  getting  an 
income  in  some  mysterious  way  by  bang¬ 


ing  a  typewriter  while  real  farmers  are 
asleep.  Yet,  even  so,  my  vegetables 
and  fruits,  planted  and  cultivated  by  my 
own  toil,  support  the  family  to  an  aston¬ 
ishing  extent,  I  cut  thirty  cords  of  wood 
last  winter  for  fuel,  and  at  any  time,  if 
the  mysterious  typewriter  should  refuse 
to  work,  I  could  become  a  “real” 
farmer.  My  vocation,  which  I  am  some¬ 
times  pleased  to  call  “literary,”  is  a  pre¬ 
carious  one  at  best,  unless  its  follower  is 
greatly  successful  at  it  and  writes  “best 
sellers.”  Yet  I  look  forward  calmly  to 
the  future,  and  lay  plans,  not  for  a  novel 
or  a  play,  but  for  a  scheme  I  am  cher¬ 
ishing  of  cooperative  marketing!  I, 
too,  feel  that  I  rest  on  the  land,  the 
warm,  brown,  fertile  land.  The  feeling 
gives  me  a  calm  happiness  I  never  knew 
of  old. 

Finally  (for  my  space  is  filling  up),  I 
expect  to  die  in  the  house  I  have  built, 
and  to  fertilize  with  my  ashes  the  gar¬ 
den  I  have  planted.  I  am  weary  of 
moving,  weary  of  flats,  weary  of  pos¬ 
sessing — and  that  only  by  right  of  brief 
rental — nothing  more  than  a  closet  with 
a  steam  radiator  to  call  home.  Ameri¬ 
cans  once  lived  in  houses,  were  bom 
and  died  in  them,  handing  them  on  to 
their  children.  To  me  there  is  some¬ 
thing  infinitely  sad  in  the  passing  of 
such  homes,  with  their  wealth  of  asso¬ 
ciations,  of  mellowness,  of  memories. 
It  may  be  that  the  wilderness  of  apart¬ 
ment  houses,  the  modern  cliff  dwellings 
of  Manhattan,  produce  men  and  women 
(and  a  few  children)  keener  of  mind, 
happier,  healthier,  richer  in  spiritual 
soundness  and  pith,  than  the  old  white 
pine  dwellings  of  our  fathers,  with  up- 
and-down  stairs,  fireplaces,  a  wood  shed, 
a  flower  garden,  a  vegetable  garden,  and 
maybe  barns  and  pastures  and  huckle¬ 
berry  lots  and  meadows  starred  with 
cowslips.  But  I  have  my  doubts  and, 
at  any  rate,  I  prefer,  infinitely  prefer, 


myself  to  live  in  a  real  house,  with  all 
the  solid  comfort  and  privacy  and  peace 
that  implies,  to  indulge  my  artistic  im¬ 
pulses  by  painting  with  flowers  instead 
of  visiting  the  Fifth  Avenue  galleries, 
gradually,  with  love  and  joy,  to  weave 
memories  into  every  brick  and  bed,  to 
bring  beauty  to  the  roadside,  to  the 
doorstep,  across  the  doorstep  into 
spacious  rooms  that  are  but  a  snugger 
retreat  from  the  great  room  without,  the 
great  room  with  a  green  carpet  and  high- 
arched  ceiling  of  cerulean  blue! 

I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  it  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  learn  the  use  of 
books  as  many  of  my  neighbors  haven’t, 
and  that  I  am  often  less  physically 
weary  at  night  to  read  them ;  that  I  have 
had  my  fling  at  the  amusements  and  ex¬ 
citements  of  the  town,  and  still  can  have 
them  off  and  on;  that,  in  short,  I  am 
not,  for  a  fact,  a  “real”  farmer.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  all,  I  know  that  the  deep,  in¬ 
stinctive  impulses  which  pulled  me  and 
hold  me  to  the  land,  pull  at  my  neigh¬ 
bors,  too,  or  can  pull,  in  much  the  same 
way  and  to  the  same  degree.  I  know 
that  when  one  of  them  gives  up  his 
ancestral  home  for  an  upper  West  Side 
flat,  gives  up  the  plow  handles  for  the. 
bank  clerk’s  pen,  gives  up  the  sight  of 
our  mountain  for  the  movies,  gives  up 
the  freedom  of  the  country  for  the 
cramped  restlessness  of  the  city,  he  is 
giving  up  something  fine  and  precious. 
What  he  gets  in  return  may  quite  com¬ 
pensate  him.  That,  after  all,  is  a  per¬ 
sonal  matter.  I  can  only  reiterate  that 
it  didn’t  compensate  me.  I  have  come 
back  to  the  country  to  live  out  the  rest 
of  my  life  because  the  country,  to  me, 
holds  a  richer,  happier,  more  satisfying 
life  than  the  town.  It  is  not  riches,  but 
a  richer  life  that  all  of  us  want,  in  the 
last  analysis,  even  when  we  do  not 
know  it. 


THE  EDUCATION  YOU  HAVE  TO  FIGHT  FOR 

( Continued  from  Page  55) 


very  exceptional  young  men,  to  be  sure 
— could  actually  strike  off  into  the  hills 
with  a  pack-mule  and  a  tent  and  christen 
the  flowers  of  their  country. 

In  writing  about  the  prairie  school- 
house  one  keeps  getting  away  from  it; 
and  that  is  just  what  the  pupils  and  the 
teachers  did.  It  was  a  way  station, 
where  one  took  the  train  for  something 
bigger. 

After  the  days  when  the  farmers  and 
farmers’  wives  took  turns  keeping  school, 
our  country  teachers  were  usually  very 
young  people,  high  school  graduates, 
who  were  trying  to  make  enough  money 
to  go  away  to  college  or  to  prepare  for 
some  profession.  Perhaps  they  did  not 
have  all  the  qualifications  of  trained 
teachers,  but  they  had  an  energy  and 
enthusiasm  that  was  very  effective  in 
stirring  up  country  children.  To  my 
mind  a  teacher  is  never  the  worse  for 
having  personal  ambitions;  anything 
that  gives  him  direction  and  intensity  is 
all  to  the  good  of  his  pupils.  In  the 
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West  we  have  many  men  of  affairs,  doc¬ 
tors  and  lawyers,  bankers  and  railroad 
officials,  who  spent  a  few  of  the  most 
vigorous  years  of  their  youth  teaching 
school.  The  best  teachers  I  ever  had 
were  those  who  were  on  their  way  to 
something  else.  Their  momentum  car¬ 
ried  us  on  a  little  way. 

I  remember  one  young  teacher  who 
used  to  spend  the  noon  hour  with  his 
elbows  on  his  desk  and  his  head  bent 
over  a  Latin  book.  From  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  lines  on  -the  page  we  knew 
that  it  was  poetry.  His  face  was  some¬ 
times  very  stem  while  he  read,  and  he 
would  compress  his  lips  and  fly  at  his 
lexicon  in  a  way  that  made  us  feel  that 
what  he  read  must  be  very  exciting.  I 
used  to  long  to  know  what  it  was  about, 
but  I  never  got  up  courage  to  ask  him. 
The  mere  sight  of  that  boy  at  his  desk 
was  worth  as  much  as  anything  that  can 
be  taught  in  courses  in  pedagogy.  Chil¬ 
dren  can’t  be  fooled;  they  know  when 
learning  is  priceless  to  a  man  and  when 


he  is  merely  making  his  living  out  of  it. 

To  many  young  men  and  women  in 
those  new  States  learning  was  priceless. 
The  country  was  full  of  boys  walking  up 
and  down  the  long  com  rows  on  the 
farms,  or  sweeping  out  the  grocery  store 
in  the  little  towns,  who  were  night  and 
day  planning  and  contriving  how  they 
could  go  to  college.  Because  it  was  so 
difficult  then,  it  seemed  infinitely  desir¬ 
able. 

The  case  of  Dr.  Samuel  Williston,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Paleontology  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  who  died  last  summer,  is 
very  typical.  When  he  was  a  baby  his 
parents  left  Boston  and  went  West,  trav¬ 
eling  overland  in  a  prairie  schooner. 
They  took  up  a  homestead  near  Man¬ 
hattan,  Kan.,  on  a  grant  of  land  made 
by  President  Lincoln.  When  Samuel 
was  sixteen  years  old  his  father  sent  him 
to  the  Kansas  Agricultural  School.  But 
young  Williston  did  not  want  to  be  a 
farmer.  He  wanted  to  become  a  scholar 
of  some  kind,  though  he  had  no  notion 
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how  to  set  about  it,  and  he  wanted  to 
see  the  world.  He  ran  away  from 
school,  joined  a  construction  gang,  and 
for  three  years  worked  as  a  railroad 
hand,  surveying  and  grading  the  first 
line  from  Kansas  down  into  Arkansas. 
While  he  was  working  in  gravel  beds 
and  cutting  down  chalk  hills  full  of 
fossils  he  found  that  he  wanted  to  be  a 
scientist.  At  nineteen  he  went  back  to 
the  school  he  had  left,  finished  his 
course,  and  afterward  worked  his  way 
to  Yale.  During  his  life  Dr.  Williston 
wrote  a  great  many  scientific  books  of 
the  highest  importance  and  at  his  death 
he  left  a  collection  of  flies  and  fossil  rep¬ 
tiles  which  contained  over  a  million  speci¬ 
mens  which  had  not  previously  been 
identified,  and  discovered  the  oldest 
known  reptile  in  the  carboniferous  pe¬ 
riod,  a  monster  with  three  eyes.  The 
universities  of  Russia,  Germany,  France 
and  England  repeatedly  sent  representa¬ 
tives  to  study  with  him  and  to  work  with 
his  wonderful  collection. 

The  prairie  schoclhouse  often  started 
boys  off  on  careers  like  this.  Other 
countries  have  had  their  peasant  schol¬ 
ars,  but  they  were  so  rare  that  they  be- 
_ame  proverbial,  while  in  our  country 
.hey  are  so  usual  that  they  are  not  even 
Commented  upon. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  Western 
.armers  were  poor;  forty  years  ago  they 
were  poorer  still.  The  newly  founded 
state  universities  were  poor,  and  so  were 
he  professors.  There  were  no  scholar- 
hips.  The  difficulties  that  lay  between 
i  country  boy  and  a  college  education 
vere  unsurmountable  except  to  fellows 
vith  unusual  pluck  and  endurance. 

When  the  University  of  Nebraska 
onsisted  of  one  red  building  on  a  buf- 
alo-grass  campus,  three  farmer  boys 
ame  up  one  autumn  to  go  to  school, 
rhey  had  almost  no  money,  but  each 
'rought  certain  supplies  from  home;  one 
Tought  potatoes  and  root  vegetables, 
nother  home-cured  hams,  another 
Ienty  of  sorghum  molasses.  They  had 
ot  known  each  other  before  they  came 
o  Lincoln,  but  their  ambitions  and  their 
ecessities  were  alike,  and  they  soon  be- 
ame  friends.  They  rented  a  little  house 
n  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  pooled 
ieir  provisions  and  “batched”  together, 
hey  tended  furnaces,  worked  in  the 
nnting  office,  took  care  of  office  build- 
igs,  got  work  enough  to  meet  their  ex- 
enses  and  give  them  a  little  spending 
mney.  They  must  have  “ground,”  of 
Jurse,  but  they  were  not  grinds.  The 
■cord  they  left  behind  them  for  mis- 
nef  was  almost  as  often  quoted  after- 
ards  as  that  they  left  for  scholarship, 
hey  worked  their  way  through  the  four 
ears  of  the  course,  and  then  went 
>road  to  study.  Years  later,  when  I 
ent  to  school  at  that  university,  these 
iree  men  were  all  professors  in  older 
id  larger  institutions,  and  their  names 
ere  held  out  to  encourage  freshmen 
ho  had  a  hard  road  before  them.  Yet 
ese  three  men  were  not  markedly  ex- 
ptional,  except,  perhaps,  in  their  suc- 
ss. 

Though  conditions  had  become  a  little 
sier  when  I  was  a  student  at  the  uni- 
■rsity,  one  never  knew  what  a  hard 
ne  one’s  classmates  might  be  having, 
remember  we  had  a  grown  man  in  our 
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freshman  class  who  was  very  popular  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  his  mustache  made 
him  seem  a  little  awkward  in  class 
where  some  of  the  boys  wore  knee  trou¬ 
sers.  He  was  always  jolly,  and  nobody 
suspected  what  a  hard  fight  he  had  made 
to  come  to  school.  One  spring  afternoon 
he  came  up  to  me  on  the  campus  and 
said  he  wanted  to  bid  me  goodbye.  His 
father  was  very  ill  and  he  was  going 
home  to  take  charge  of  the  farm. 

“It’s  the  third  time  I’ve  tried  to  come 
to  school  and  been  pulled  back,”  he 
said,  “but  I  won’t  give  up.  I  think  I’ll 
be  here  to  read  the  Odyssey  with  the 
rest  of  you  next  year.  I'm  going  to  keep 
up  my  Greek  at  home.” 

His  father  died,  and  he  did  not  come 
back.  But  next  year,  when  we  began 
the  Odyssey,  he  wrote  to  the  Greek 
professor  and  wished  us  luck.  Dr.  Lees 
read  me  a  part  of  the  letter,  and,  as  he 
said,  it  would  have  melted  a  stony  heart 
— which  his  was  not.  But  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  about  it.  Many  a 
boy  had  to  drop  out  like  that  one,  and 
some  of  those  who  got  through  did  it  at 
a  sacrifice  of  health  and  died  in  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  success. 

When  education  was  as  hard  to  get  as 
that  it  took  on  the  glamour  of  all  un¬ 
attainable  things.  Boys  and  girls 
thought  about  it  and  dreamed  about  it, 
believed  that  if  they  could  only  have  it 
it  would  satisfy  the  very  hunger  of 
youth.  I  think  that  thirst  for  knowledge 
must  have  been  partly  a  homesickness 
for  older  things  and  deeper  associations, 
natural  to  warm-blooded  young  people 
who  grow  up  in  a  new  community, 
where  the  fields  are  naked  and  the 
houses  small  and  crowded,  and  the 
struggle  for  existence  is  very  hard.  The 
bleakness  all  about  them  made  them 
eager  for  the  beauty  of  the  human  story. 


In  those  days  the  country  boys  wanted 
to  read  the  Aeneid  and  the  Odyssey ;  they 
had  no  desire  to  do  shop  work  or  to 
study  stock-farming  all  day.  They 
hadn’t  left  the  home  pig-pen  to  go  to  the 
college  pig-pen,  but  to  find  something  as 
different  as  possible — if  it  were  only, 
like  Professor  Williston,  to  discover  a 
three-eyed  reptile  of  the  carboniferous 
age.  Some  of  them  wanted  to  be  schol¬ 
ars,  and  they  were  willing  to  pay  every¬ 
thing  that  youth  can  give. 

Now,  of  course,  everything  is  much 
easier  for  the  Western  boy  who  wants 
an  education  Out  in  the  sand-hill  coun¬ 
try,  in  the  Colorado  mining  camps,  up  in 
the  remote  Wyoming  timber  districts, 
there  are  boys  who  are  making  a  hard 
struggle  to  go  to  college.  But  the  strug¬ 
gle  is  nowhere  so  hard  as  it  used  to  be. 
As  the  chorus  sings  in  the  “Messiah,” 
the  crooked  ways  have  been  made 
straight  and  the  rough  places  plain. 

The  country  schoolhouses  on  the  prai¬ 
ries  are  now  comfortable,  modem  build¬ 
ings;  they  are  kept  well  painted,  and 
have  yards  and  playgrounds.  In  every 
country  town  the  best  building  is  the 
high  school.  The  new  ones  are  built 
round  a  court  to  get  plenty  of  light,  and 
they  have  as  many  fire-escapes  as  a  New 
York  tenement.  From  these  schools  the 
wonderful  system  of  State  universities 
has  developed.  Some  day  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  book  will  be  written  about  our 
State  universities.  They  grow  in  influ¬ 
ence  and  power  every  year,  and  each 
has  developed  a  very  marked  character 
of  its  own.  The  Universities  of  Ne¬ 
braska  and  Kansas,  both  standing  in  the 
midst  of  rich  farming  country,  have 
more  and  more  specialized  in  agriculture 
and  in  the  sciences  which  touch  it.  They 
have  done  a  great  deal  to  enrich  the 
farming  and  stock  industries  of  the  two 


States.  The  University  of  Wisconsin, 
situated  in  the  beautiful  lake  and  forest 
country,  has  become  famous  for  its 
study  of  social  problems.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Colorado  is  newer  than  these 
others,  but  it  lies  in  the  midst  of  great 
natural  beauties,  at  the  mouth  of  Boul¬ 
der  Canyon,  and  must  look  forward  to  a 
remarkable  future.  The  University  of 
Wyoming  is  newer  still.  It  is  at  Lara¬ 
mie,  in  the  sage-brush  plains,  with  a  fine 
spur  of  mountains  behind  it.  Four  or 
five  years  ago,  when  Walter  Damrosch 
made  a  tour  to  the  coast  with  the  New 
York  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  students 
engaged  the  orchestra  to  come  to  Lara¬ 
mie  and  give  a  performance,  and  re¬ 
quested  the  conductor  to  put  upon  his 
programme  Dvorak’s  symphony,  “From 
the  New  World,”  as  “the  class  had  been 
studying  it”! 

All  these  State  universities  are  grow¬ 
ing  and  changing  as  life  changes  and 
thought  changes;  nothing  is  fixed, and  all 
their  traditions  are  yet  to  be  made. 
What  they  are  to  be  depends  on  the 
young  men  and  women  who  study  in 
them  and  who  teach  in  them. 

I  wonder  whether  they  are  still  turn¬ 
ing  out  such  brilliant  young  men  as  they 
turned  out  when  they  were  struggling 
and  poor;  and  whether  the  country  boy 
longs  for  an  education  now,  as  he  did 
when  it  was  hard  to  get?  In  this  pres¬ 
ent  time,  which  Bishop  Beecher  once 
called  “the  era  of  extravagance  which 
came  in  with  the  automobile,”  does  that 
fine  seriousness  still  persist  in  youth 
whose  paths  are  made  easy?  But  it  was 
not  so  much  seriousness;  it  was  a  kind 
of  fire,  a  really  burning  ambition  and  de¬ 
votion  which  enabled  the  young  scholars 
of  thirty  years  ago  to  do  for  their  State 
and  community  the  work  of  several  gen¬ 
erations  in  one  short  lifetime. 


THE  SCHOOL  THAT  EVERYBODY  WANTS 

(i Continued  from  Page  46) 


of  the  instructor’s,  “One,  two,  one  two” 
are  not  play  and  not  really  particularly 
useful. 

“Play,”  Dr.  Gulick  used  to  say,  “is 
the  fun  of  the  soul.”  A  child  will  work 
tremendously  at  a  job  he  considers  play, 
a  dream  of  his  own  that  he  is  realizing, 
or  a  game  that  he  is  a  part  of,  and  grow 
and  never  feel  tired.  His  soul  is  march¬ 
ing  on. 

Standing  in  line,  dominated  by  a  stern 
drill  master,  holding  one’s  self  at  the 
“alert”  is  hard,  hard  work.  The  child 
fatigues  rapidly.  He  can  work  in  this 
way  but  a  short  time.  Play  is  the  thing 
he  needs  to  complete  and  keep  his 
growth.  He  must  have  it  if  he  is  to  be 
a  healthy  and  well-balanced  child.  The 
playground  is  the  great  democratic  force 
in  the  school. 

The  new  school  is  primarily  a  school 
of  freedom,  of  expression,  of  thorough¬ 
ness,  of  taste,  of  leisure.  It  is  a  house 
for  children.  In  the  old  day,  people  had 
a  queer  idea  that  children  ceased  to  live 
as  children  for  the  time  they  were  in 
school.  Once  they  entered  the  building 
they  were  to  take  on  new  manners,  new 
ways  of  living  and  being  children,  to 
take  on  the  stiffness  and  deadness -of 
age. 
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The  old  building  was  built  like  that. 
The  seats  were  screwed  to  the  floor  so  that 
a  child  must  stay  where  he  was  put.  The 
walls  were  bare,  the  windows  were  high. 
The  sanitary  fittings  were  like  the  morals 
of  the  old  kings’  court — “the  less  said 
about  them  the  better.”  The  playground 
was  a  bit  of  out-doors  badly  treated. 

The  new  building  is  beautiful.  It  is 
built  by  architects  who  know  about  the 
needs  of  little  children.  Beauty  is  a 
part  of  a  child’s  heritage.  Ugliness  in 
any  form  is  not  for  him.  At  least  it 
should  not  be  expressed  in  his  building. 

The  new  school  building  is  a  low, 
spreading  structure.  It  has  many  win¬ 
dows  that  let  in  the  sunlight  and  air. 
They  are  placed  so  that  the  children  and 
teacher  may  rest  their  eyes  by  looking 
through  them. 

The  building  is  cool  in  summer  and 
heated  in  winter.  There  are  toilets  and 
bathrooms  so  spotless  in  their  purity  that 
a  child  feels  cleaner  just  by  looking  at 
them. 

There  is  a  kitchen  and  a  dining  room. 
There  is  a  room  for  the  nurse  and  the 
doctor.  Children  should  be  inspected 
daily  for  their  own  protection  and  their 
-  neighbors.  They  are  weighed  and  meas¬ 
ured  and  the  head  of  the  luncheon  room 


notified  if  they  do  not  gain  as  they 
should.  Her  business  is  to  furnish  the 
right  diet. 

There  are  wonderful  shops  in  the  new 
schools,  shops  for  the  boys  and  shops  for 
the  girls.  The  boys  may  take  the  work 
in  the  girls’  shops  and  the  girls’  may  take 
the  work  in  the  boys’  shops,  if  they  wish, 
and  the  teachers  and  parents  approve. 

There  is  a  print  shop  and  a  woodwork¬ 
ing  shop,  a  pottery,  a  studio  for  drawing 
and  one  for  music.  There  is  a  sewing 
room  and  a  dramatic  room;  science  lab¬ 
oratories  and  moving  pictures;  a  fine 
auditorium  that  parents  as  well  as  clyl- 
dren  use.  There  is  a  piano  wherever 
one  is  needed  and  a  phonograph  wher¬ 
ever  the  piano  will  not  serve.  There  is 
a  library  and  a  game  room.  There  is  a 
garden. 

The  classrooms  are  attractive.  The 
furniture  is  pretty  and  the  children  may 
move  it  about.  Light  chairs  that  suit 
the  height  of  the  children,  and  tables 
that  will  seat  a  group  are  the  thing.  Did 
you  ever  select  the  group  you  wanted  to 
work  with  when  you  were  at  the  Red 
Cross  meeting  or  the  Lodge  meeting? 
Ever  pick  up  your  chair  and  cross  to  the 
other-side  of  the  room?  I  wonder  why? 

The  new  building^  you  see,  is  a  chSl- 
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dren’s  house.  Children  live  in  it  in  the 
children’s  way.  Don’t  you  see  they  are 
not  little  men  and  women?  They  are 
children,  which  means  something  very 
different.  A  child  must  move  about  to 
grow.  You  have  ceased  to  grow  so  you 
may  sit  still.  He  must  talk  to  exercise 
his  speech  organs,  for  only  by  speaking 
may  he  learn  to  speak.  You  have 
learned  so  you  may  be  silent. 

The  child  is* a  social  little  creature. 
He  must  have  friends  and  playmates. 
You  have  selected  yours  and  are  content. 
\  child  is  very  different  from  you.  He 
joes  different  things  that  you  often  de- 
;cribe  as  bad  things.  They  really  are 
nothing  of  the  kind.  You  did  them  all 
i/ourself  as  a  child  and  you  were  not 
lad.  Have  a  little  faith  in  the  child  of 
lis  father  and  let  him  grow. 

You  draw  back  at  the  picture  and  fear 
)ulls  at  your  heart.  “The  child  will  be 
poiled.”  That  is  what  the  Pilgrim 
rathers  said  when  the  schools  of  their 
entury  were  launched.  Heat  in  the 
chool  building?  The  children  would  be 
veakened  and  coddled  shamefully.  Mu- 
ic?  The  machinations  of  the  Devil. 
Ringing  games?  Lightness  and  frivolity. 

Don't  you  see?  The  New  School  for 
he  New  Day.  Treating  a  child  like  a 
normal  being,  surrounding  him  with  cul- 
ure  and  beauty  and  joy,  will  spoil  him? 
’ou  would  not  say  that  of  your  child, 
t  is  impossible.  Only  evil  can  hurt  him 
nd  that  cannot  come  near  the  new 
chool.  It  was  nearer  the  old  one,  with 
j-s  ironclad  discipline,  and  its  distrust  of 
ttle  children,  who  knew  no  evil  and 
/ere  but  living  out  their  growth  as  they 
ere  intended  to  do. 

Now  I  will  tell  you  a  secret.  It  does 
ot  matter  very  much  what  the  subjects 
re  that  you  teach  the  child.  It  is  the 
hild  that  is  important  and  not  the  sub¬ 
set  matter.  It  is  how  the  teaching  is 
one  and  who  the  teacher  is  that  counts 
l  the  long  run. 

If  the  teacher  is  teaching  the  Course 
f  Study  and  not  the  children — if  the 
:acher  cannot  look  at  the  class  as  a  gar- 
ener  looks  at  his  garden  and  develop 
is  children  as  the  gardener  would  his 
lants — the  children  will  never  realize 
ieir  full  growth.  There  is  the  tragedy 
f  education.  The  wonderful  possibl¬ 
es  that  are  never  realized.  The  awful 
aste  of  childhood  because  the  Course 
;  Study  crowds  out  the  child. 

The  Course  of  Study  is  the  child.  The 
ling  to  be  taught  is  his  mind  and  his 
>ul.  When  we  turn  him  out  of  school, 
he  is  thoughtful,  sincere,  accurate, 
lergetic,  generous  and  unafraid,  full  of 
ie  sense  that  he  is  an  American,  the 
hool  has  done  well.  If  not,  though  he 
iss  the  examinations  of  the  great  uni- 
“rsities  the  school  has  failed. 

This  means  a  great  teacher?  Surely, 
hy  not?  The  nice  little  girl  won’t  do. 
ot  if  your  child  is  to  keep  up  with  the 
mted  States  of  America,  and  we  have 
ready  agreed  that  he  must. 

We  must  search  for  and  train  teachers 
r  our  children.  Teaching  is  not  any- 
dy  s  and  everybody’s  job  any  more. 
iat  day  went  by  with  the  other  old 


ys.  The  teacher  is  an  expert  on  child 
iture.  If  yours  is  not,  you  would  bet- 
start  him  acquiring  the  rudiments  of 
1  Pr°fession  or  get  a  new  teacher. 
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Get  your  subscription  renewal  in  our  hands  before 
October  31st. 

The  increased  manufacturing  cost  of  THE  RED  CROSS 
MAGAZINE  compels  us  to  increase  the  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  to  $1.50  on  that  date. 


continue  to  accept  sub- 


Until  that  date  we  will 
scrip tions  at  $1.00  a  year. 

Tell  your  friends. 
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MOORES LOOSE  LEAF 

Binders  <&Sheets , 
All  Sizes 
fully  described 

in  this  FREE 

f BOOK 


There’s  a  Moore  Book  A 
for  Every  Kind  of  Record 


keeping,  improved,  flat  opening,  loose 
leaf  binders,  from  3  x6bt  inches  up  to 
any  size,  equipped  with  Moore’s  Stan¬ 
dard  loose  leaf  sheets. 


We  have  stock  sheets  for  every  kind  of  record 
keeping  or  make  to  order  to  suit  your  individual 
requirements. 


Moore’s  Loose  Leaf  Record 


Keeping  Devices  are  the  most  compact,  simple 
and  convenient ;  costing  less  than  others.  The 
quickest  acting  loose  leaf  binder  manufactured; 
used  by  over  200,000  offices  and  factories. 


Send  for  our  160  page  Free  Book 
MOORE’S  MODERN  METHODS 


with  40  illustrations  showing  many  ways  you 
can  simplify  and  facilitate  the  handling  of  ac¬ 
counts  and  other  business  records,  and  describ¬ 
ing  fully  the  different  size  binders  and  standard 
rulings. 


JOHN  C.  MOORE  CORPORATION 

Established  1839 

1074  Stone  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FREE 


Manufacturers  of  Loose  I.eaf  and 
Bound  Record  Keeping 
Devices 


Write  for  Free  Catalog.  Over  2,000  illustrations  of  Dia¬ 
monds,  W atches,  ,f  ewelry.  _  Select  any  article  desired ,  have 

it  sent  to  you  prepaid.  If  satisfactory,  send  ua  one-fifth  of  the 
purchase  price  and  keep  it,  balance  in  eight  equal  monthly  amounts. 

lAtTIC  National  Credit  Jewelers  Liberty. Bonds 
Or  I  Id  Dept.  E 57  108  m St.  stores  in 

!■  BR0S6CCL  isai  CHICAGO,  ILL.  Leading  Cities 


Made 


Young 


The  secret  of  a 
youthful  face  will  be 


sent  to  any  woman 
whose  appearance 
shows  that  time  or 
illness  or  any  other 
cause  is  stealing  from 
her  the  charm  of  girlhood 
beauty.  It  will  show  how 
without  cosmetics,  creams,  ma:  . 

plasters,  straps,  vibrators,  “beauty"  treatments 
or  other  artificial  means, she  can  remove  the  traces 
o£  age  from  her  countenance.  Every  woman, 
young  or  middle  aged,  who  has  a  single  facial 
defect  should  know  about  the  remarkable 


DIAMONDS 

ON  CREDIT 


sage,  masks. 


Beauty  Exercises 


which  remove  lines  and  “crow’s  feet"  and 
wrinkles;  fill  up  hollows;  give  roundness  to 
scrawny  necks;  lift  up  sagging  corners  of  the 
mouth;  and  clear  up  muddy  or  sallow  skins-  It 
will  show  how  five  minutes  daily  with  Kathryn 
Murray  s  simple  facial  exercises  will  work  won¬ 
ders.  This  information  is  free  to  allwho  ask  for  it. 


Results  Guaranteed 


Write  for  this  Free  Book  which  tells  just  what 
to  do  to  bring  back  the  firmness  to  the  facial 
muscles  and  tissues  and  smoothness  and  beauty 
to  the-skin.  Write  today. 

KATHRYN  MURRAY,  Inc. 

Suite  1078  Garland  Bldg.  Chicago  Illinois 


The  real  teacher  has  certain  sure  trade 
marks.  He  is  a  quiet  well-poised  man 
or  woman.  He  gives  you  a  sense  of 
power  and  security.  If  he  makes  you 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  you  said  “is” 
when  you  should  have  said  “are”  he  is 
not  the  teacher  I  mean. 

He  has  a  gift  of  clear  speech.  You 
always  know  what  he  means  when  he 
has  finished  speaking.  He  has  said 
something.  He  will  agree  with  you  occa¬ 
sionally  on  the  bringing  up  of  your  chil¬ 
dren.  That  is  a  good  sign.  The  teacher 
who  is  afraid  to  disagree  with  a  parent  is 
not  the  teacher  I  mean.  He  will  always 
be  good  mannered  even  when  he  dis¬ 
agrees  with  you.  You  will  be  sure  then 
that  he  is  setting  a  good  example. 

The  new  teacher  will  be  able  to  plan 
an  intelligent  Course  of  Study  and  ad¬ 
vise  us  as  to  the  sort  of  building  needed 
and  the  equipment  and  the  supplies  re¬ 
quired. 

The  new  teacher  is  a  big  teacher. 

When  one  of  the  children  fell  very 
sick,  you  sent  for  the  best  doctor  you 
could  find.  You  asked  other  people 
about  him.  You  made  sure  that  he  had 
a  certificate  from  the  best  medical 
school,  and  that  he  had  a  lot  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  work  that  you  needed  him 
for. 

You  called  and  he  came.  He  did  the 
work  and  you  never  thought  you  had 
the  right  to  question  anything  he  said  or 
did.  Yon  were  plain  grateful  when  he 
saved  the  life  of  your  child  and  paid  him 
gladly. 

Why  is  it  that  you  will  demand  expert 
knowledge  from  the  doctor  and  allow 
any  pleasant-faced,  intelligent  person  to 
teach  the  school? 

A  teacher  helps  or  hinders  your  child 
to  his  everlasting  harm  or  good.  He  puts 
the  stamp  of  his  soul  on  the  soul  of  your 
child. 

Select  the  teacher  from  the  best  train¬ 
ing  school  that  you  can  find.  Keep  your 
eye  on  the  school  and  when  you  find  that 
things  are  going  on  well  let  him  alone. 
By  these  signs  shall  you  know  things  are 
going  on  well: 

The  children  will  be  happy.  They  will 
like  to  go  to  school.  They  will  talk  about 
the  work  they  did  in  class  and  not  about 
the  bad  conduct  of  some  individual. 
They  will  carry  home  some  project  of 
interest  and  get  you  to  help  with  it. 
They  will  say  “This  teacher  make3  you 
work  and  I  like  him.” 

All  this  will  cost  a  lot  of  money.  The 
building  with  the  shops  and  gardens  and 
classrooms  and  books  and  teachers  and 
proper  supervision  will  be  expensive. 
What  of  it?  You  are  raising  a  man. 
Didn’t  you  mean  it?  Is  it  a  cheap  man 
you  want  to  turn  out? 

Raise  the  tax  rate.  Pay  for  the  best 
building  and  the  best  equipment  and  the 
finest  teachers  that  money  will  buy. 
When  it  begins  to  hurt  you,  remember 
how  you  poured  out  your  money,  your 
food  and  your  children  when  a  great 
danger  threatened  the  Nation. 

You  ate  corn  bread  though  you  loathed 


it.  You  made  the  old  coat  do  and  wen 
shabby.  You  bought  Liberty  Bonds  an> 
War  Stamps  when  you  wanted  to  buy  ai 
automobile.  You  pledged  everythin  . 
you  had  to  the  success  of  the  War. 

Education  is  as  important  as  the  Wai 
It  is  a  War.  The  threat  of  ignoranc 
and  inefficiency  is  enough  to  make  th 
sleepiest  of  us  wake  up.  What  are  yo 
saving  the  money  for?  For  the  chil 
dren,  isn’t  it?  Your  Hfe  is  practical!; 
over.  You  live  now  only  as  your  chii 
dren  live.  Spend  the  money  on  thei 
education  and  they  will  do  more  tha; 
you  ever  did  and  they  will  not  need  yoi 
to  save  money  for  them. 

Or  are  you  saving  it  to  buy  cannoi 
with?  Education  means  Peace.  Let  u 
have  it. 

With  a  fine  building,  a  fine  equipment 
fine  teachers  trained  in  the  conception  o 
service  to  the  United  States  of  America 
parents  alert  and  eager  to  see  that  thei 
children  get  the  best  that  the  countr; 
can  give,  and  the  finest  children  in  th> 
great  round  world,  what  can  stop  th> 
new  school? 

Nothing  but  the  short-sighted,  cheese 
paring  methods  of  those  whose  duty  i 
is  to  see  that  the  schools  of  the  natioi 
are  wisely  and  generously  administered 
To  them  the  children  would  say: 

“We  are  tired  of  a  word  education 
We  want  something  real.  We  are  tire< 
of  an  education  where  the  teacher  doe 
the  whole  job,  the  thinking,  the  talking 
the  answering,  the  rating.  We  are  tire< 
of  an  education  that  makes  us  depend 
ent.  We  have  paid  sufficient  attentioi 
to  dead  things.  We  want  to  work  will 
living  forces. 

“It  is  not  enough  to  have  the  pictun 
of  a  flower,  we  want  the  real  flower.  T< 
grow  it,  to  care  for  it,  to  pick  it,  to  giyi 
it  to  a  friend. 

“It  is  not  enough  to  have  a  stufler 
rabbit.  We  want  a  real  one.  We  wan 
to  feed  him,  to  feel  his  soft  fur,  to  pja; 
with  him. 

“It  is  not  enough  that  you  tell  us  t< 
‘walk  uprightly.’  Let  us  walk  uprightl; 
and  then  we  shall  know  how  it  feels  t< 
be  and  to  play  the  part  of  men.  W< 
shall  feel  it  with  our  whole  bodies  an< 
sense  it  with  our  souls. 

“We  are  impatient  with  old,  useless 
dead  words.  Teach  us  the  new  things 
the  new  inventions,  the  new  ways  o 
helping,  the  new  and  accurate  ways  o: 
computing,  the  new  forces  that  men  art 
harnessing.  For  we  must  sound  tht 
depths  of  the  seas  and  the  limits  of  tht 
ether.  We  are  the  New  America. 

“Hurry!  Each  day  counts!  We  wil 
do  as  you  say.  We  will  do  as  you  do 
only  we  would  do  it  better.  We  must  be 
new  men,  better  men,  so  that  we  ma; 
be  true  to  you  and  true  to  the  best  tha' 
went  before  you,  otherwise  your  religion 
your  ethics,  your  philosophy,  your 
money,  your  work  are  all  for  nothing.  ^ 

“Cannot  you  see,  we  are  Progress.  We 
are  the  Nation.  We  are  ceaseless  Tri¬ 
umphant  energy.  Come,  give  us  youi 
hand  and  help  us  up.” 


\/f  ANY  of  the  most  noted  American  writers  and  illustrators  are 
among  the  contributors  to  the 
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THE  NEW  CITY  OF 
BEAUTIFUL  SLUMS 

(' Continued  from  Page  38) 


ongress — and  that  it  stays  put. 
We  do  not  yet  see  that  nine-tenths  of 
pe  diseases  of  body,  the  social  and 
:onomic  evils,  the  political  perversions, 
rd  all  the  rest  of  the  ills  we  are  heir  to, 
in  be  swiftly  and  soundly  cured  only 
lirough  the  school-house. 

In  the  City  of  the  Future  no  boy  or 
rl  will  be  allowed  to  be  out  of  school, 
inter  or  summer,  except  for  occasional 
ications,  until  he  or  she  is  twenty-one; 
lildren  will  not  be  given  an  education 
■cause  their  parents  can  afford  it,  but 
ill  (both  poor  and  rich)  not  be  allowed 
grow  up  untrained  because  the  State 
nnot  afford  it.  We  shall  recognize 
at  child-training  is  not  a  family  mat- 
ir,  but  a  City  matter,  a  State  matter,  a 
'orld  matter. 

In  the  City  of  the  Future  the  public 
:hoolhouses  will  be  bigger  than  the 
curt  houses,  more  charming  than  the 
1?  hotels,  busier  than  the  railway  sta¬ 
tus  and  as  widespread  and  as  acces- 
5 ile  as  the  grocery  stores.  The  super- 
i  endent  of  schools  will  draw  more 
3  ary  than  the  mayor,  and  the  teacher 
fll  occupy  a  higher  social  position  than 
P  colonel’s  lady  or  the  wife  of  the 
mker. 

The  City  of  the  Future  will  be  run  by 
Imen. 

Because  women  are  by  nature  more 
:pable  of  running  things  than  men. 
.iey  are  practical.  Men  are  ideal. 

They  are  administrative.  Men  are 
native.  They  are  bom  economists  (for 
Dnomy  is  just  a  Greek  word  for 
'ousekeeping”). 

Women  will  be  mayors,  aldermen,  po¬ 
tmen,  legislators  and  all  such  things 
cause  they  are  naturally  conservative, 
rk  well  with  institutions  and  know 
w  to  keep  up  loose  ends. 

Men  will  be  at  work.  They  will  write 
ptry.  (No  women  write  first-class 
-try.)  They  will  plan  big  business, 
ey  will  devise,  scheme  and  do  the 
lgher  toil. 

Man  comes  first ;  woman  afterward, 
d  the  most  important  business  of  the 
rid  is  clothing,  feeding,  transporting 
I  educating.  Governing  is  of  second- 
7  importance.  And  women  govern 
ter  than  men. 

rhis  will  go  far  toward  solving  the  sex 
>blem,  and  automatically.  For  the 
in  cause  of  sex  evils  is  the  economic 
)endence  of  woman.  She  has  been 
■pt.  She  has  been  a  possession. 

Tie  day  she  will  do  the  possessing, 
ing  a  mother,  she  will  bring  into  its 
■per  dominance  what  ought  to  be  the 
ef  factor  in  the  relations  between  the 
es — the  child. 

)nly  when  you  approach  the  sex 
ddle  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child 
•  y°u  think  sanely  upon  it. 

rhe  City  of  the  Future  will  be  re- 
ous.  Deeply,  universally, 
n  its  first  centuries  Christianity  was 
tured  by  the  monarchical  idea.  The 
irch,  up  till  the  Reformation,  was 
■ely  the  projection  of  the  imperial 


Sanatqcren 

Endorsed  by  PhysicianstheiVorld  Ova 


orld  Over 


^But  your  nerves  simply 
cant  stand  the  strain!' 

SHE  knows  that  something  must  be  done  to  repair 
what  long  hours  of  work  and  worry  have  torn  down. 
From  her  Physician  she  knows  that  Sanatogen,  the  food-tonic, 
supplies  what  nerves  need  most — concentrated  nourishment,  in 
the  shape  of  pure  protein  and  organic  phosphorus,  to  provide  a 
fresh  and  abundant  store  of  energy  for  the  work-weary  nerves* 
And  when  Sanatogen  actually  brings  to  him  a  new  joy  in 
working  and  achieving,  he,  too,  feels  that  in  Sanatogen  he  has 
found  indeed  a  true  friend  to  lean  on  in  times  of  physical  stress. 

He  will  say  with  David  Belasco:  “I  heartily  recommend  San¬ 
atogen  to  all  those  who,  like  myself,  are  obliged  to  overwork. 
After  my  personal  experience  I  can  readily  vouch  for  its  recupera¬ 
tive  qualities.” 

You,  too,  will  find  Sanatogen  the  aid  you  need. 

Sold  by  Drug  Stores  everywhere  in  three  sizes 
— $1.00,  $1.90,  $3.60.  No  advance  in  prices. 

Write  for  interesting  booklet  to 

THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc.,  115  W.  18th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


WASHPROOF  NAME  TAPES 

INDELIBLE  IDENTIFICATION 

Names,  numbers,  etc.,  in  various  styles  of  Ietter- 
?n  ve*"y  Sne  white  tape.  For  marking  clothing 
and  household  lmen.  Essential  in  hospitals,  schools 
and  camps.  75c  per  gross  1150  tapes).  Samples  free. 

STERLING  NAME  TAPE  COMPANY 

Established  1901 

21  Curtice  Street _ Winsted,  Conn. 


All  tints  50  cents  plus  2  cents 
war  tax  at  toilet  counters,  minia¬ 
ture  box  mailed  for  4  cents  plus 
1  cent  war  tax. 

The  Freeman  Perfume  Co. 

Dept.  106  Cincinnati,  O. 


Skin  Tortured 
Babies  Sleep 


After  Cuticura 


AD  druggists;  Soap  25.  Ointment  25  and  50.  Talcum  25. 
bample  each  free  of  “Cuticura,  Dept,  B,  Boston." 


PEACE  DALE 

KNITTING  YARN 

Save  money — buy  direct  from  mill. 
Thousands  of  women  have  done  it. 
Why  don’t  you?  The  finest  quality. 
All  the  popular  shades.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

For  FREE  samples  of  forty  colors, 
including  Heather  M ixtures,  and  story 
of  Peace  Dale  community,  write 

J.  P.  STEVENS  &  CO. 

25  Madison  Ave.  Dept.  D  New  York  City 
Sole  distributors  of  PEACE  DALE  MILLS 
M.  T.  Stevens  &  Sons  Co.,  Manufacturers 
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system  of  Caesar.  With  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  it  split  into  sects.  But  these  are 
for  the  most  part  but  imitations  of  the 
same  monarchic  organization. 

We  shall  outgrow  the  sectarian  era. 
We  shall,  some  day,  have  our  religious 
organizations  founded,  not  on  some  out¬ 
grown  issue,  such  as  apostolic  succes¬ 
sion  or  mode  of  baptism  or  form  of  ec¬ 
clesiastical  government,  but  upon  the 
universal  necessity  of  ethical  training 
and  of  the  culture  of  worship. 

As  the  world  is  much  more  religious 
now  than  it  was  in  the  days  when  it  was 
called  religious  and  when  in  the  shadow 
of  majestic  cathedrals  they  burnt  here¬ 
tics,  as  there  is  much  more  altruism, 
mercy  and  brotherliness  extant  in  1919 
than  in  919,  so  there  will  be  much 
more  religious  sentiment  and  conviction 
in  a  hundred  years  from  now. 

Because  churches  then  will  no  more 
fight  one  another  than  public  schools 
now  fight  one  another. 

It  will  be  recognized  that  religion  is 
the  basis  and  feeder  of  the  conservative 


virtues,  of  physical  health,  of  social  har¬ 
mony,  of  commercial  prosperity,  of  the 
making  of  just  laws  and  of  the  disposi¬ 
tion  to  keep  them. 

The  greatest  victory  of  the  late  war 
was  not  over  the  Kaiser,  but  over  the 
Kaiser’s  Gott. 

That  ancient  idea  of  a  deity  who  func¬ 
tions  through  the  strongest  battalions, 
through  fierceness  and  might,  was  put  to 
rout  by  the  growing  idea  of  a  God  of 
righteousness,  of  treaty-keeping,  of  hon¬ 
orable  treatment  of  women  and  of  truth¬ 
telling. 

The  City  of  the  Future  will  be  openly, 
profoundly,  unaffectedly  religious. 

For  the  Jliver  of  God  shall  flow 
through  the  streets  of  the  city. 

Shall  this  city  ever  be? 

It  shall,  and  it  shall  not. 

It  shall  be,  insofar  as  it  is  a  natural 
growth,  the  unfolding  of  existing  ele¬ 
ments.  And  when  it  comes  it,  too,  shall 
be  commonplace,  unsatisfactory,  and 
men  shall  cherish  new  dreams.  For  the 


ideal  floats  ever  before  us;  we  never 
catch  up  with  it. 

It  shall  not  be,  for  it  is  of  tomorrow; 
and  tomorrow,  when  it  comes,  is  today. 

But  it  is.  It  is  now.  In  our  minds. 
Hence  also  real.  For  “the  thing  we 
long  for,  that  we  are,  for  one  transcend¬ 
ent  moment.” 

And  what  we  long  for  subtly  deter¬ 
mines  what  we  are. 

So  we  may  say  “There  is  a  city.”  It 
is  every  soul’s  secret.  As  the  Italian 
poet  had  it,  Ciascuna  e  cittadina  d’urn 
vera  citta.  Everyone  is  a  citizen  of  a 
true  city. 

It  represents  the  joy  of  multitudes, 
and  the  highest  pleasure  of  souls  is  gre¬ 
garious. 

It  floats  before  us.  At  every  turn  of 
the  road  it  seems  no  nearer.  But  there 
is  a  city.  And  it  hath  foundations. 

“ There  is  a  city,  builded  by  no  hand 

And  unapproachable  by  sea  or  shore ; 
And  unassailable  by  any  band 

Of  storming  soldiery  for  ever  more.” 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT,  THE  FATHER 

(■ Continued  from  Page  19) 

really  stood  the  walk  wonderfully.  We  anything  else — but  we  never  felt  he  was  ‘  ’spress’  chair  and  ‘  ’spress’  table.  It 

came  home  after  dark.  The  faithful  grown  up.  It  has  always  seemed  ex-  worked  beautifully!  The  ‘  ’spress’  chair 

Susan  (a  pet  of  the  children  who  had  traordinary  to  me  how  a  man  who  and  table  were  received  with  such  rapture 
been  named  regardless  of  his  sex)  was  naturally,  in  the  course  of  his  daily  work,  that  we  had  to  get  duplicates  for  the 
with  us  and  at  the  foot  of  our  hfll  he  had  seen  so  much  of  the  seamy  side  of  other  small  member  of  the  family  who 

treed  a  ’’possum.  So  Bob  ran  for  a'gun,  life,  could  be  equally  thrilled  by  a  boy’s  was  the  particular  crony  of  the  proprie- 

while  Ted  (who  had  reached  the  tree  game  and  by  the  plays  of  Euripides.”  tor  of  the  new  treasures.” 

and  had  seen  the  ’possum  before  either  He  was  a  great  comrade,  an  altogether  As  the  boys  grew  older  he  continued 

Bob  or  myself)  and  Susan  and  I  stayed  successful  playmate;  but  he  was  also  a  scrupulously  careful  to  keep  the  pledges 

to  keep  ward  over  the  ’possum.  Bob  lawgiver  and  judge  and  friendly  guide,  which  he  made  his  sons.  One  of  the 

returned  leading  the  delighted  Kermit,  of  deep  understanding  and  firmness  and  delights  of  the  boys  was  camping  on 
who,  as  we  returned  in  triumph  with  our  patience.  Lloyd’s  Neck,  and  a  proposal  to  spend  a 

quarry,  explained  that  ‘it  was  the  first  He  was  a  strict  disciplinarian;  up  to  a  night  about  a  campfire  there  was  always 

time  he  had  ever  seen  a  fellow  shot.’  certain  age,  that  is,  he  insisted  on  abso-  greeted  with  shouts  of  approval.  When 

He  felt  as  if  it  was  much  like  any  other  lute  obedience.  He  was,  however,  singu-  the  father  had  once  promised  to  take  the 

homicide;  but  much  approved  of  it.”  larly  wise  in  his  strictness.  As  one  of  boys  on  one  of  these  trips,  no  combina- 
Roosevelt  was  what  he  declared  the  his  sons  phrased  it,  he  never  put  him-  tion  of  politics  or  the  elements  could 
boys  delighted  in,  “a  grown-up  of  buoy-  self  in  a  hole.”  He  never  threatened  a  turn  him  from  it.  He  would  go,  though 

ant  temperament  and  inventive  mind,”  punishment  which  he  could  not  or  would  rain  fell  in  torrents,  unless  the  boys 

and  the  sports  he  devised  for  days  bright  not  execute.  He  seldom  made  a  threat,  themselves  offered  to  postpone  the  trip, 
and  days  rainy  were  many  and  varied,  but  when  he  did  he  saw  to  it  that  it  was  If  they  said,  Lets  wait,  he  would 

There  were  handicap  races  down  Coop-  one  which  he  could  carry  out.  wait;  if  they  decreed,  Lets  go,  he 

er’s  Bluff,  for  instance,  a  gigantic  sand-  He  was  similarly  careful  in  making  would  go.  As  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
bank  rising  from  the  edge  of  the  bay,  and  keeping  promises.  He  himself  has  his  promise  held. 

a  mile  from  the  house;  there  were  camp-  told  about  a  promise  which  he  and  the  It  was  inevitable  that  ties  woven  thus 
ping  parties  on  an  abandoned  schooner  mother  of  the  boys  made  to  the  young-  of  common  interests  and  adventures 
near  Lloyd’s  Neck;  there  were,  espe-  est  one  day  to  bring  him  home  a  shared,  of  sympathy  and  truth  and  faith 
dally  on  rainy  days,  obstacle  races  “  ’spress-wagon”  to  replace  a  gorgeous  well-kept  should  grow  stronger  with 
around  and  through  the  old  barn.  On  red  affair  which  had  been  his  particular  every  year  that  passed.  Discipline  in 
the  Fourth  of  July  there  were  entertain-  heart’s  delight  and  which  in  some  way  the  Roosevelt  household  was  firm,  but 
ments,  sometimes  neither  safe  nor  alto-  had  been  broken.  it  was  based  on  understanding,  not  feat, 

gether  sane,  at  which  accidents  were  “We  promised  the  bereaved  owner  Nothing  there  was  ever  forced.  If  the 

avoided  partly  by  the  instinctive  reac-  that  we  would  visit  a  store  we  knew  in  father  wished  any  of  his  sons  to  follow 
tion  that  seems  to  operate  in  the  minds  East  Norwich,  a  village  a  few  miles  a  certain  course,  he  issued  no  commands, 
of  those  accustomed  to  dangers,  but  away,  and  bring  back  another  “  ’spress  However  young  the  boy  was,  he  dis- 
mainly  by  the  interposition  of  Provi-  wagon.’  When  we  reached  the  store  we  cussed  the  matter  gravely  with  him  as 
dence.  And  always  in  every  excursion  found  to  our  dismay  that  the  wagon  though  they  were  both  of  an  age,  listened 
and  every  adventure,  the  father  was  the  which  we  had  seen  had  been  sold.  W  e  to  the  boy  s  arguments  as  he  would  to 
playmate  most  cherished  by  his  sons.  could  not  bear  to  return  without  the  a  senator  s,  and  treated  them  with  a 
“He  was  the  most  wonderful  compan-  promised  gift,  for  we  knew  that  the  respect  he  would  not  always  give  to  a 
ion  in  the  world  to  us,”  said  one  of  his  brains  of  small  persons  are  much  puzzled  Congressional  debate, 
sons  a  long  time  after.  “He  loved  play-  when  their  elders  seem  to  break  prom-  It  happened  once  that  Kermit  re- 
ing  with  boys.  There  was  nothing  put  ises.  Fortunately  we  saw  in  the  store  turned  from  boarding-school  for  a  vaca- 
on  about  it.  Some  people  think  they  a  delightful  little  bright-red  chair  and  tion  resolved  to  give  up  the  idea  of  going 
ought  to  love  it  when  they  don’t;  but  bright-red  table,  and  these  we  brought  to  college  and,  at  the  end  of  his  school 
he  really  did.  You  see,  he  never  really  home  and  handed  solemnly  over  to  the  course,  to  go  to  work.  He  brought  the 
grew  up.  He  was  just  like  a  boy  of  our  expectant  recipient,  explaining  that  as  matter  straight  to  his  father, 
own  age.  We  were  always-respectful  to-  there  unfortunately  was  not  a  ‘  ’spress’  Roosevelt  recognized  at  once  that  the 
wards  him — you  wouldn’t  think  of  being  wagon,  we  had  brought  him  back  a  boy  was  suffering  from  the  restlessness 
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“I’ll  say  it  is!” 

pRINCE  ALBERT  certainly  will  put  some  frolic  into  th 

mil  a  PT6  y°UrS!  T°  PaCk  that  joy’us  o]d  jimmy  brimful 
ri  h  ^na  “Is  Clgarette  and  hit  ’er  up  a  notch  or  two  is  just  goii 
right  over  the  top  with  your  eyes  wide  open! 

What  p  A.  will  do  for  your  taste  and  tongue  you  sure  oue’ 

P  A 71  ^  fr°m  Sparro-’s  Point  you?i  a 

.  A.  a  good  egg!  You’ll  smoke  a  pipe  full  and  talk  a  buck, 
full  Prince  Albert  is  such  a  great,  big  bunch  of  smokesunshin. 

You’d  quick  catch  the  P.  A.  cue  that  it  can’t  bite  or  pare! 
that  Prince  Albert  s  exclusive  patented  process  frees  it  from  bit 
and  parch!  And  makes  the  sky  the  smoke  limit! 

Pl?pe  APr"Ce  A*bert  high  Pressure  for  flavor  and  fragrance 
P'  '  ;brough  your  little  old  taste-test-mill— and-just  le 
at  q-u-a-l-i-t-y  percolate  into  your  smokesystem. 

You'll  say  it  is,  too! 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C 

Copyright  1919  by  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 


Deformities 
of  the  Back 


Greatly  benefited  or  en-^ 
tirely  cured  by  the  Philo 
Burt  Method. 

'  The  30,000  cases  suc¬ 
cessfully  treated  in  our 
experience  of  over  17 
years  is  absolute  proof  of 
this  statement 


No  matter  how  serious  your 

deformity,  no  matter  what  treat- 


ments  you  have  tried,  think  of 
the  thousands  of  sufferers  this  method  has 

1  .  ..  1  1  _  Tit-  —..'11  iro  11A 


the  tnousanas  ui  ti.-.  • —  ** — 

made  well  and  happy  .^We  wiU P»vv«the  value 


of  the  Philo  Burt 


1  in  your  own  case. 


The  Philo  Burt  Appliance 
on  30  Days’  Trial 


Since  you  run  no  risk  there  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  not  ac¬ 
cept  our  offer  at  once. 

The  photographs  here  show  how 
light,  cool,  elastic  and  easilj  ad¬ 
justable  the  Philo  Bart  Appliance  is- 
how  different  from  tbe  old  tor¬ 
turing  plaster,  leather  or  steel 
jackets.  To  weakened  or  de¬ 
formed  spines  it  brings  almost 
immediate  relief  evenin  the  wnst 
serious  cases.  You  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  investigate  it  thor¬ 
oughly.  The  price  is  within 
reach  of  all. 

Send  for  'our  Free  Book 
today  and  describe  the  nature 
and  condition  of  your  trouble 
as  fully  as  possible  so  we  can 
give  you  definite  information. 


PHILO  BURT  MFG.CO. 

81-C  Odd  fellows  Bid?.,  lamestown,  N.Y. 


If  thin,  build  up.  If  burdened 
with  excess  flesh,  reducel  Have 
an  attractive  figure.  You  CAN 
— as  sure  as  sunrise.  Let  me  ex¬ 
plain  how  87,000  refined  women 
have  done  this;  how  you  can  do 
it.  Simple,  sure,  effective.  All 
in  your  own  room — in  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  short  time. 


Be  Well 


Without  Drugs 


I  build  your  vitality  so  that  all 

sorts  of  physical  ailments  are  relieved  by 
Nature's  methods-no  drugs  nor  medi¬ 
cines.  I  strengthen  your  heart  teach 
vou  how  to  stand,  to  walk  and  breathe 
correctly.  I  have  spent  16  years  at  this 
work— leading  physicians  endorse  me. 


My  booklet  telling  how  to  stand  and 
walk  correctly  is  free.  Shall  I  mail  it  to 
you  NOW  ?  If  later  you  desire  my  ser¬ 
vices  you  will  find  the  cost  most  reason¬ 
able.  Write  me. 


Susanna  Cocroft 

624  S. Michigan  Av.,  Dept.  12,  Chicago 


Mias  Cocroft  is  nationally  recognized  as  an  authority  on  condi¬ 
tioning  women  as  our  training  camps  have  conditioned  our  men. 


New  Methods  in 
Child  Training 


to  be  about  the  world’s  work  which  in¬ 
evitably  comes  at  some  time  or  other 
to  every  active  mind  and  energetic  body. 

He  knew  that  the  boy  would  get  over  it, 
but  he  recognized  that,  at  the  moment, 
seeing  the  futility  of  the  surface  of  col¬ 
lege  life,  his  desire  to  “get  up  and  do” 
was  deep  and  intense.  He  knew  also 
that  the  boy  would  regret  all  his  life  a 
rash  step  that  would  rob  him  of  the 
college  associations  his  father  had  en¬ 
joyed.  But  he  gave  him  no  expression 
of  his  own  judgment. 

He  said,  “Do  you  think  you  -want  to 
give  up  college?  Perhaps  you’re  right. 
Let’s  talk  it  over.” 

They  did  talk  it  over.  Calmly,  for 
hours,  they  discussed  the  question  from 
every  angle.  Before  the  end  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  Kermit  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  wiser  to  go  to  college 
after  all.  He  returned  to  school,  not 
sullenly,  at  an  autocrat’s  command,  but 
with  a  mind  that  saw  farther  than  it  had 
seen  before,  and  therefore  gladly  took  a 
course  which  before  had  repelled  him. 

Roosevelt  was  not  given  to  preaching 
to  his  sons,  but  the  precepts  that  he  did 
give  them  were  simple  and  clear  and 
fundamental. 

“There  are  two  things,”  he  said,  'that 
I  want  vou  to  make  up  your  minds  to 
First,  that  you  are  going  to  have  a  good 
time  as  long  as  you  live — I  have  no  use 
for  a  sour-faced  man — and  next,  that 
you  are  going  to  do  something  worth 
while,  that  you  are  going  to  work  hard 
and  do  the  things  you  start  out  to  do. 

“Work  hard,  but  have  a  good  time, 
too.  If  in  your  work  you  find  a  chance 
for  a  holiday,  take  it.  Enjoy  it  just  as 
much  as  you  can.  But  don  t  think  that 
you  can  have  a  holiday  all  your  liv  es, 
because  you  can  t.  T  ou  are  going  to 
work  hard;  you  must. 

“Don’t  let  anyone  impose  on  you. 
Don't  be  quarrelsome.  But  stand  up  for 
your  rights.  If  you  have  to  fight,  fight 
and  fight  hard  and  well.  A  coward  is 
the  only  thing  meaner  than  a  liar. 

“Be  brave,  but  be  gentle  to  little  girls 
and  to  all  dumb  animals.  The  boy  who 
maltreats  the  weak  is  not  worth  having 

his  neck  wrung.  . 

“And  whatever  you  do,  don  t  ninen, 
don’t  foul,  but  hit  the  line  hard!” 

Of  the  four  boys  who  romped  through 
the  halls  of  the  White  House  throwing 
pillows  at  the  President  of  the  United 


States,  one  is  dead  in  the  service  of  his 
country  and  the  others  bear  distinguished 
records  for  courage  and  leadership  and 
a  fatherly  understanding  of  the  men  en¬ 
trusted  to  their  charge,  a  sympathy  for 
them  and  an  influence  over  them,  which 
surely  have  their  roots  in  that  compan¬ 
ionship  between  a  father  and  his  sons  of 
which  these  pages  are  a  feeble  and  most 
imperfect  record.  The  father,  cbarac- 
teristicallv  enough,  was  never  conscious 
of  the  heritage  he  was  day  by  day  build¬ 
ing  for  them.  When  he  used  his  own 
character  or  experience  as  an  example, 
it  was  always,  to  the  amusement  of  his 
sons,  as  an  example  that  was  to  be 
avoided. 

He  was  plagued  also  by  the  thought 
that  his  sons  would  be  made  to  suffer 
because  of  the  prominent  part  their 
father  had  played  in  the  world  of  his 
time. 

Once,  in  Central  Africa,  he  poured  out 
his  heart  on  the  subject.  It  was  on  the 
’Uasin  Gishu  plateau.  The  day  before 
the  Roosevelt  party  had  run  into  J:he 
safari  of  an  old  and  devoted  friend,  v^arl 
Akeley,  sculptor  and  big  game  hunter; 
and  Roosevelt  and  Akeley,  having  been 
charged  by  a  herd  of  elephants  and  hav¬ 
ing  shot  four  of  them  when  they  wanted 
to  shoot  but  one,  were  sitting  alone  in 
the  shade  of  an  acacia  tree  waiting  for 
the  return  of  their  men  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  equipment  for  skinning  the  beasts. 

Roosevelt  had  seen  nobody  from  home 
for  six  months  and  he  was  hungry  for 
news.  He  talked  of  his  family,  espe¬ 
cially  the  boys.  He  was  worried,  he 
said,  by  the  fact  that  the  boys  would  be 
handicapped  all  their  lives  long  by  their 
father.  "They  will  have  a  hard  row  to 
hoe,”  he  said.  “I  have  been  so  much  in 
the  public  eye  and — for  better  or  worse 
—have  taken  such  a  large  part  in  public 
affairs  that  the  boys  are  bound  to  suffer. 
Everything  they  say  and  do  will  be 
looked  at  critically.  The  more  success¬ 
ful  I  am,  the  more  what  influence  I  may 
have  lives  on  after  I  am  gone,,  the 
harder  things  will  be  for  the  boys.” 

He  paused,  looking  wistfully  out  oyer 
the  open  bush  country,  the  wide,  rolling 
prairie  that  was  the  veldt. 

“And  yet,”  he  exclaimed  suddenly 
“By  George,  I  believe  that  they  will 
make  good!” 

He  had  a  right  to  his  faith;  for  it  was 
soundly  based. 


Now  for  the  first  time  there 
is  a  scientific  method  in 
child  training,  founded  on 

the  principle  that  confidence  is  the 
basis  of  control.  This  new,s>^eI^ 
6hows  you  how  in  your  own  home  to 
correct  the  cause  of  disobedience. 

wilfulness,  untruthfulness  and  other 

dangerous  habits  which,  if  n°t  prop 
erlv  remedied,  lead  to  dire  conse¬ 
quences1.  The  trouble  in  most  cases 
now  Is  that  children  are  punished  or 
Bcolded  for  what  they  do.  The  new 
method  removes  the  cause-nog 

by  punishment  or  scolding  but  by 
confidence  and  cooperation  along 

lines  which  are  amazingly  easy  tor 
-  any  parent  to  Instantly  apply. 

««.  «  .  w  1  .  This  new  system,  which  has  been  pot 

Highest  Endorsements  into  the  form  of  an  illustrated  Course 
prepared  especially  for  the  busy  parent  Is  producing  remarkable 
and  immediate  results  for  the  thousands  of  parents  — * 

In  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  also  en¬ 
dorsed  by  leading  educators,  ltcovers 
all  ages  from  cradle  to  eighteen  years. 


MENDING  YOUR  BUSINESS 

(i Continued  from  Page  31) 


Free  Book 


"New  Methods 


Child  Traln- 


—  —  — •  — -  -  ins  ~V- 

of  a  startling  book  which  describes  this 
new  system  and  outlines  the  work  o 
the  Parents  Association,  bend  letter  or 
postal  today  and  the  book  will  be  sent 
free— but  do  it  now  as  this  announce¬ 
ment  may  never  appear  here  again. 


The  Parents  Association 
Dept.  2710, 449  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


company  about  $100  to  train  a  man; 
when  he  quit  before  he  was  proficient 
that  was  wrasted.  The  committee  of  the 
house  that  worked  on  the  problem  es¬ 
timated  that  here  was  a  loss  that,  in  a 
year,  cost  the  workers  of  the  whole  plant 
about  $14,000  in  dividends. 

Instantly  remedies  were  sought.  _  V  et- 
erans  turned  in  and  helped  to  train  the 
new  men,  so  that  the  training  period  was 
cut  down  to  three  months.  And  when 
a  man  wanted  to  quit  every  other  man  in 
the  shop  argued  with  him,  and  tried  to 
make  him  stay.  Co-operation  among 
the  workers,  as  well  as  between  the  mass 
of  workers  and  the  employer,  became 
real. 


All  sorts  of  suggestions  for  improver 
methods  and  new  machines  began  to 
come  in — because  the  workers  knew, 
now,  that  they  would  share  in  the  profits 
accruing  from  the  economies  that  coulc 
be  effected.  And  always  stress  was  laic 
upon  improved  quality,  with  increasec 
production  incidental  but  inevitable. 

Working  hours  were  reduced,  by  vote 
of  the  workers  themselves,  first  from 
fifty-three  hours  a  week  to  fifty,  and 
then  to  forty-eight.  More  work  is  done 
in  the  shorter  hours;  earnings  are 

greater.  , 

That  is  a  typical  example  of  Leifch  s 
methods.  There  are  many  others.  He 
was  called  in  by  the  Packard  Piano 
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Company  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana, 
there  had  been  trouble  over  the  closed 
shop,  some  time  before,  and  the  company 
had  anticipated  a  strike  with  a  lock-out. 
The  resulting  fight  had  been  long  and 
bitter,  and,  in  the  end,  the  men  had  con¬ 
fessed  defeat.  But  it  was  a  Pyrrhic 
victory  for  the  company.  The  quality 
of  the  work  grew  poorer  and  poorer. 
The  men  weren  t  interested  ;  they  worked 
just  to  “get  by.”  Efficiency  experts 
came  and  went;  matters  grew  steadily 
worse.  Both  in  quality  and  in  quantity 
production  continued  to  fall  off. 

Leitch  was  brought  in.  He  explained 
the  business  policy — justice,  co-opera¬ 
tion,  economy,  energy,  service.  He  or¬ 
ganized  “self-government.”  Within  a 
short  time  production  was  better  than 
it  had  ever  been.  Costs  were  less,  and 
the  company  and  the  men  were  dividing 
the  savings.  Hours  were  cut,  by  vote  of 
the  men  themselves,  first  to  nine  hours 
and  then  to  eight. 

Later  came  a  real  test  of  Leitch’s  suc¬ 
cess.  In  1914,  after  the  war  broke  out 
there  was  a  bad  period  of  depression.  It 
looked  as  if  the  factory  might  have  to 
shut  down.  The  foremen  met  and  cut 
their  own  wages.  The  men  agreed  to 
work  on  part  time.  Some,  with  heavy 
expenses,  couldn’t  make  ends  meet,  and 
took  other  jobs.  But  there  was  no  ill 
eeling  The  men,  not  the  company,  dic¬ 
tated  the  amount  of  the  reduction  of 
work.  And  when  times  picked  up,  in 
1916,  168  men  remained  of  the  original 
force.  The  question  of  hiring  extra  men 
was  brought  up  by  the  cabinet.  The 
house  opposed  the  plan.  The  men  de¬ 
clared  they  could  do  the  work — and  they 
have.  Though  the  company’s  volume  of 
business  is  the  greatest  it  has  ever 
known  it  is  handling  it  with  the  reduced 
force— -and  the  dividends  that  result 
have  placed  the  wages  of  those  who  re- 
main  far  above  the  prevailing  scale. 

i\o  single  problem  causes  more  strikes 
and  more  labor  trouble,  generally,  than 
piece  rate  questions. 

A  worker  never  knows  how  to  act 
on  a  piece  rate,”  says  Leitch.  “If  he 
oes  particularly  well  and  makes  a  high 
wage  he  s  afraid  his  rate  will  be  cut.  If 
he  falls  below  a  certain  production  he’s 
afraid  of  being  fired.  So  he  makes  a 

ga™ ®  °J  beating  the  rate,  and  no  one  is 
satisfied. 

In  the  Packard  plant  the  men  realized 
that  a  fair  piece  rate  would  be  reflected 
in  their  dividends.  One  set  worked  out 
some  improvements  in  methods,  and 
suggested  that  their  rate  be  cut  from 
forty-two  cents  for  a  unit  to  eleven  It 
was  done,  and  they  make  more  in  wa-es 
to  say  nothing  of  the  added  dividends,' 
than  they  ever  did  at  the  old  rate. 

r.th°W’-in  Pra<:ticalIy  every  case,  Leitch’s 
an  ,h  ,  ldea[>stic  Plan  got  its  foothold, 
and  has  been  permanently  adopted 
where  thoroughly  tried  out,  not  ?be- 

he^vas  ahl  'fS  ^ea^sm>  but  because 
Z™ab,e  °  P° mt  out  t0  the  workers 

under  -make  more  money 

A  *??.  admits  that-  But  he  in- 
-  sts  that  ultimate  success  has  alwavs 

the  aPPredation  0f  work! 
ers  for  justice  and  the  square  deal.  He 
sists,  too,  that  their  conviction  that 

ifTbe  nhntT'  Vv°iCe  'n  the  government 
ft  the  plant  has  been  a  vital  factor. 


Tender,  Soft,  Bleeding  Gums 

are  the  first  symptoms  of  pyorrhea.  If  unchecked 
pyorrhea  causes,  loss  of  teeth  and  menaces  health! 

Pyo^tafe  Powder  was  scientifically  com¬ 
pounded  for  the  specific  purpose  of  restoring  and 
maintaining  gum  health.  It  is  the  only  dentifrice 
whose  value  in  treating  and  preventing  pyorrhea 
has  been  demonstrated  in  clinics  devoted  exclu- 
sively  to  pyorrhea  research  and  oral  prophylaxis. 

di'prlUr  ”  P,e“rib'd  by 

Powder°wiil  at-Hn  SfT  py°17het!c  symptoms,  Pyorrhocide 
your  gums  are 

a  dfol,ar 

dental  supply  houses.  PP  Y'  S  d  by  lead“g  druSSists  and 


Y  if  Jor  iee  samPle  and  our 
booklet  on  Prevention  and  Treat¬ 
ment  of  Pyorrhea. 


Free 
Sample 

The  Dentinol  &  Pyorrhocide  Co., 

Dept.  V,  1480  Broadway,  New  York 


Inc. 


Scimtificalli) 
Perfected  by 
Clinical  Research. 


We  shall  continue  to  ofer  through  exhaus¬ 
tive  scientific  research,  only  such  a  dentifrice 
I  as  is  proved  most  effective  —  in  pr0- 
|  moting  tooth ,  guru 
I  and  mouth  health. 


The  One  Magazine  that  has  Everybody’s 

Good  Will 

We  want  one  or  more  subscription  agents  in  every 
town.  The  pay  is  liberal.  It  is  agreeable  work, 
because  it  is  the  one  magazine  that  literally  belongs 
to  the  American  people.  It  is  your  magazine 
my  magazine,  our  magazine. 

THE  RED  CROSS  MAGAZINE 

124  East  28th  St.,  New  York 
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GIVE  THE  CHILDREN 
CRACKER  JACK 


Tt’c  cmnrl  for  them  Watchful  parents  confidently  give  Cracker  Jack  to  their 
chUdren°°They  know'it  satisfies  the  natural  craving  for  sweets,  at  the  same  time 
supplying  the  ^wholesome  nourishment  needed  by  lively,  growmg  youngsters. 

Made  of  crisp  popcorn,  roasted  peanuts  and  delicious  molasses  cand>  ,  ^racfe  r 
^more^Latisfying  sweet.  Measur«im S& 


SmS' tLTood vff^Sl^Cind  t’wice  that  of  whole 
SeaTbS  More lln  that, ;it  supplies  the  -roughage”  necessary  to  tone  up 


the  system. 


Cracker  Jack 


AMERICA’S  FAMOUS  FOOD  CONFECTION 


Comes  to  you  in  our  patented  wax-sealed  container,  which  keeps  its  original 
purity  and  crispness  intact. 

For  sale  at  your  neighborhood  confectionery,  grocery  or  drug  store. 


RUECKHEIM  BROS.  &  ECKSTEIN 


Makers  of  Cracker  Jack,  Angelus  Marshmallows,  Angelus  Chocolates, 
and  Other  “RELIABLE”  Confections 


CHICAGO  AND  BROOKLYN,  U.  S.  A. 
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A  PRIZE  IN  EVERY  PACKAGE 


‘1  KNOW  IT  WORKS” 

( Continued  from  Page  50) 


Sl.OOa  Year  Now— $1.50  a  Year  After  October  31st 

It's  the  Greatest  of  Magazine  Values 

THE  RED  CROSS  MAGAZINE,  124  East  28th  St.,  New  York 


Don’t  Wear 
a  Truss 


Brooks’  Appliance,  the 

modem  scientific  invention,  the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sent! 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  springs 
or  pads. 


Johnson’s  Foot  Soap 


made  of  Borax,  Iodine  and  Bran  is  a 
sure  and  safe  relief  for  ftiose  tired, 
aching,  tender,  swollen,  burning 


MR.C.E.  BROOKS 


FEET 


Brooks’  Rupture  Appliance 

t  i _ a.;.  «  : _  r'..nki/snr>  Rindc  i 


Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
Brooks  Appliance  Co.,  Z95R  Stale  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


that  have  been  causing  you  so  much 
pain.  Try  a  hot  foot  bath  without 
delay.  25c,  all  druggists. 

THOMAS  GILL  SOAP  CO. 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


a  project;  by  team-work  the  thing  was 
easily  accomplished. 

Bridgeport,  also,  has  discovered  that 
singing  is  a  short  cut  to  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  The  Community  Service 
has  organized  sings  in  every  conceivable 
place,  including  department  stores.  The 
twilight  festivals— this  being  the  fancy 
Bridgeport  name  for  block  parties — com¬ 
bine  some  of  the  elements  of  songfests, 
dances  and  county  fairs.  Among  many 
other  things,  Bridgeport  boasts  of  the 
largest  Hungarian  colony  in  America. 
These  people,  being  enemy  aliens,  were 
more  or  less  under  a  cloud  during  the 
war.  Now  they  are  literally  singing 
themselves  back  into  public  favor. 

It  is  the  ambition  of  Community 
Sendee  leaders  to  qualify  as  experts  so 
that  they  may  be  called  in  on  recre¬ 
ational  problems  as  one  sends  for  the 
doctor.  One  such  occasion  arose  in 
Bridgeport  when  complaints  were, made 
of  the  evils  that  had  grown  up  in  the 
commercial  dance  halls.  The  commis¬ 
sion  called  a  conference  of  the  public- 
spirited  organizations  and  the  police  and 
fire  departments  and  introduced  a  note 
of  novelty  by  inviting  the  dance  hall 
proprietors  to  come  and  hear  themselves 
discussed.  They  willingly  joined  the 
conference.  During  the  discussion 
highly  technical  questions  arose  such  as, 
“What  is  the  jazz?”  The  dance  hall 
people  answered  these  questions,  illus¬ 
trating  with  examples.  The  result  of 
the  conference  was  the  voluntary  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  proprietors  to  eliminate  cer¬ 
tain  objectionable  dances,  to  close 
somewhat  earlier  and  to  establish  an 
age  limit  for  admission.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  unfounded  prejudices  against 
the  dance  halls  were  wiped  out. 

A  picturesque  feature  of  the  Bridge¬ 
port  program  is  story-telling.  Trained 
and  uniformed  yam-spinners  go  to  the 
parks  and  playgrounds  and  to  the  hos¬ 
pitals.  Some  story-tellers  have  a  rov¬ 
ing  commission — they  go  about  like  the 
wandering  minstrels  of  old  and  peddle 
their  wares  wherever  they  can  find  any 
customers.  Doorsteps  crowded  with 
children— of  all  ages— listening  to  a 
young  woman  in  costume  spinning  yams 
are  quite  a  familiar  sight  in  this  town. 
Now  they  are  building  a  Roaming 
Theatre  to  go  on  a  four-ton  truck  and 
take  the  drama  all  around  the  city. 

The  movement  was  organized  only  in 
March  and  its  activities  thus  far  have 
been  largely  of  the  summer  and  out¬ 
door  variety.  It  has,  however,  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  fall  which  involves  the  fed¬ 
eration  of  all  the  women’s  clubs  for 
leisure  time  activities,  a  re-enlistment  ot 
the  women  war  workers  and  a  students 
league  to  which  one  thousand  high 
school  girls  have  already  pledged  their 
service  The  organization  at  Bridge¬ 
port,  though  still  of  tender  months,  is 
in  manv  wavs  the  most  promismg  ot  all. 

Up  the  Naugatuck  at  Waterbury  the 
Community  Service  hatches  its  plots  in 
the  City  Hall,  its  most  successful  hatch 
thus  far  being  a  forty-five  acre  athletic 
field  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  This  tract 
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For  Small 
Skin-Hurts 

A  convenient  antiseptic  first- 
aid  preparation  for  emergency 
use.  Always  keep  a  bottle 
in  the  house. 

“ Never  Neglect  a  mmmm 
Break  in  the  Skin.  ’  ’  fl 


He  sure  you  get 
New- Skin,  not 
an  inferior  sub¬ 
stitute.  Smile, 
but  insist. 

All  Druggists — 
15  and  30  cents. 


1  -vn. 

Hgsrt 


newskin  CO, 

NEW  YORK 


We  Want  Li  ve 
W  orkers 

In  every  county  and  town  in 
the  United  States.  Juniors — 
Adult  Members— Boy  Scouts— 
here  is  your  chance  to  do  your 
bit  in  furthering  true  American¬ 
ism,  and  at  the  same  time  make 
money  for  your  Chapter  or  your- 
self  personally.  The  new  sub¬ 
scription-getting  plan  for  the 
Bed  Cross  Magazine  is  a  winner. 
It  will  show  you  the  finest  pos¬ 
sible  investment  for  vour  spare 
time.  Send  at  once  for  full 
particulars  to  the 

Circulation  Department 

the  red  cross  magazine 

124  East  28th  Street 

NEW  YORK 


You  Will  Be  Well 
Paid 


is  the  property  of  the  Waterbury  Brass 
Company.  The  Community  Service 
got  the  company  to  turn  over  this  field 
for  the  use  of  the  working  people,  for  a 
running  track,  baseball  diamonds  ten¬ 
nis  courts  and  the  like.  This  city’  grew 
out  of  all  bounds  during  the  war  be¬ 
cause  it  knew  how  to  make  brass  in  un¬ 
believable  quantities.  Like  so  many  of 
our  careless  busy  towns,  Waterbury  had 
not  taken  the  time  to  build  play-places. 
Even  the  parks  were  not  available  for 
use.  This  tract,  a  mile  long,  was  there¬ 
fore  doubly  welcome  and  a  lot  of  vol¬ 
unteer  help  was  immediately  available 
for  putting  the  grounds  into  shape.  The 
factories  loaned  men  and  tools;  the  car¬ 
penters  union  donated  its  services  for 
building  the  locker  house,  the  electrical 
workers  put  in  the  wires,  the  painters’ 
and  plumbers’  unions  did  their  bit.  When 
the  thing  is  entirely  completed  it  will  be 
a  recreation  place  of  exceptional  merit. 
The  people  are  going  to  harvest  a  big 
crop  of  fun  where  only  ash  barrels  and 
tomato  cans  grew  before. 

The  block  party  idea  had  just  struck 
Waterbury  in  the  middle  of  the  summer 
but  it  seems  to  have  struck  hard. 
Twenty  thousand  people  were  present  at 
a  recent  open-air  dance.  The  Commu¬ 
nity  Service  immediately  raised  the 
money  to  build  a  great  outdoor  dance 
platform  after  the  pattern  of  one  at 
Hartford  which  will  accommodate  two 
thousand  fox-trotters  at  a  time.  It 
seems  likely  that  the  platform  will  be 
erected  on  the. new  athletic  field,  keep¬ 
ing  all  the  festivities  together. 

Some  idea  of  the  direction  of  the 
wind  at  Waterbury  may  be  obtained 
from  this  straw.  The  1919  crop  of  can¬ 
didates  for  mayor  have  all  put  com¬ 
munity  service  into  their  platforms. 

These  are  the  cities  in  which  the 
movement  is  farthest  advanced  because 
it  grew  out  of  the  war  work  community 
service.  F rom  now  on  towns  will  have 
to  organize  without  that  preliminary 
boost  from  the  Government,  yet  they 
are  doing  so  in  surprising  numbers  and 
over  the  whole  country.  The  national 
organization  with  headquarters  in  New 
^stands  ready  to  help  any  town 
establish  Community  Service  providing 
it  asks  for  it,  sending  in  paid  organizers, 
helping  to  plan  budgets  and  raise  funds, 
ft  is  always  the  aim  of  the  organization 
0  get  out  as  soon  as  the  local  service 
can  stand  on  its  own  feet;  the  ideal 
community  executive  soon  works  him- 
self  out  of  a  job. 

As  this  is  written  the  W  C  C  S  is 
still  holding  the  fort  along  the  Pacific 
coast,  but  Aberdeen  and  Hoquiam,  Wash¬ 
ington,  have  already  started  in  the  new 
service  Deming,  New  Mexico,  has 
asked  the  Community  Service  to  move 
in,  also  Alexandria,  Louisiana.  In 
Augusta,  Georgia,  the  city  is  running  a 
playground  as  a  preparatory  demonstra-| 
tion.  Lexington,  Kentucky,  has  asked' 
for  an  organizer;  Kenosha,  Wisconsin  is' 
knocking  at  the  door,  and  Davton  Ohio 
is  organizing.  Kansas  City  is  agitating 
itself  on  the  subject  and  Minneapolis: 
wants  a  preliminary  survey  to  find  out! 
exactly  where  it  stands.  Community 
Service  has  already  been  started  in 
fifteen  towns  in  Michigan. 


$95  an  Hour! 

“Every  hour  I  spent  on  my  I.  C.  S. 
Course  has  been  worth  $95  to  me !  Mv 
position,  my  $5,000  a  year  income,  my 
home,  my  family’s  happiness— I  owe  it  all 

e  tlme  tn*imng  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Correspondence  Schools!” 

in- Teiy  m?,il  brin£s  letters  from  some  of 
the  two  million  I.  C.  S.  students  telling’  of 
promotions  or  increases  in  salary  as  the 
rewards  of  spare  time  study. 

What  are  you  doing  with  the  hours 
after  supper?  Can  you  afford  to  let  them 
shp  by  unimproved  when  you  can  easily 
make  them  mean  so  much?  One  hour  a 
day  spent  with  the  I.  C.  S.  will  prepare 
you  tor  the  position  you  want  in  the  work 
you  like  best. 

Yes,  it  will!  Two  million  have  proved  it.  For  28 
years  men  m  offices,  stores,  shops,  factories  mines 

Uo1r?,adir‘u  everJ  line  ?f  technical  and  ciSmer! 

iooeooo^saiar^F  ra-ra 

Your  Chance  Is  Here! 

Ko-tter  where  you  live,  the  I.  C.  S.  will  come 
to>ou.  No  matter  what  your  handicaos  or  hmv 
S°“r  means,  we  have  a  plan  to  meet  your  c^ 
o/Hit^St?nCeS*\U0  matte1-  how  limited  your  previous 

trated^C  S1  tevthPlL-  writ,ten.-  wonderfully  illus! 
rAott  u  ?'  textbooks  make  it  easy  to  learn  No 

the^SO  iVCaSCrm?r/°U  Hay  cboose-  some  one  of 
L  C’ S-  Courses  will  surely  suit  your  needs. 

wheoormerythi18r  has  been  made  easy  for  you— 
°oe  hour  a  day  spent  with  the  I.  C.  S  m  the 
>ur  own  home  will  bring-  you  a  bigger 
.ncome,  more  comforts,  more  pleasures  all  that 
?U  .TS  means— can  you  let  another  single  prict! 
less  hour  of  spare  time  go  to  waste?  Make  vom- 

w ithVn  1 1* a K r ° A;  This  is  a11  we  ask :  Without  cost 
without  obligating  yourself  in  any  way,  put  it  uo 

c"  tSiVrS 

iii-rr-TT  ~ "  ~  “ ’  TrA”  out  Hint - -  _ 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

’  ,  ,  “OX  4548,  SCRANTON.  PA. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 
Eleotrle  Mphtlof  aod  By*. 
Electric  Wiring 
Telegraph  Engineer 
Telephone  Work 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 
Mechanical  Draft, man 
Maohlne  Shop  Praotloe 
Toolmaker 
Gaa  Engine  Operating 
CIVIL  ENGINEER 
SnrraTing  and  Mapping 
BINE  FOREMAN  or  ENG'R 
STATIONARY  ENGINEER 
Marine  Engineer 
Ship  Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 

Contractor  ftnd  Builder 
Architectural  Draftsman 
Concrete  Builder  l 
Structural  Engineer  ' 
PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 
Textile  Overseer  or  8npt. 
OflEMIST 


i  lIldTK  Am 

D  SALESMANSHIP 
=  ADVERTISING 
n  Window  Trimmer 
Show  Card  Writer 
Sign  Painter 
_  Railroad  Trainman 
=  ILLUSTRATING 
_  Cartooning 

□  BOOKKEEPER 

J Stenographer  and  Typist 
SnTl*  jtu^  Accountant 
TRAFFIC  MANAGER 
Railway  Accountant 
c_i  Commercial  Law 

□  GOOD  ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Oommon  School  Subloota 
Malhe  malice 
CIVIL  SERVICE 
^.Railway  Mall  Clerk 

□  AUTOMOBILE  OPERATING ' 
JAnto  Repairing* 

H  w!*.Y.iKa,ion  InSoaoIah 
AGRICULTURE  |nFr.o.h 


H  n  ,  u  1  tJKK  I LJ  French 
□  Poultry  liaising  iQltallan 
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Jlyqeia 

Nursing  Bottle 


Use 

Open-Mouthed 
Hygeia 


EVERY  time  your  baby  feeds  from  an  old- 
fashioned  bottle,  its  health — perhaps  its 
life — is  threatened  by  the  germs  that  breed  in 
the  twists  and  turns  of  the  narrow  neck.  The 
Hygeia  has  no  neck;  can  be  cleaned  as  easily  as  a 
tumbler.  First  made  by  a  physician  to  save 
his  own  child. 

Made  only  by 

The  Hygeia  Nursing  Bottle  Co., 

1206  Main  Street  Buffalo,  New  York 

Dealers:  Motion  Picture  Slides ,  with  your  name  on,  sent  Free,  Write. 


DEPOLLIER 

'Waterproof  Watch 

WALTHAM  MOVEMENT 

Prestige  Accuracy 

WATERPROOF  and  DUSTPROOF 

The  movement  is  protected  against  water,  dust, 
sulphur,  coal-gas,  or  other  damaging  fumes,  cinders  or 
any  foreign  substance  injurious  to  a  watch  movement. 

Constructed  with  Water¬ 
proof  Case,  Locked  Water¬ 
proof  Winding  Crown,  14  kt. 

Solid  Gold  Heat  Insulation 
Disk,  Non-Inflammable,  Un¬ 
breakable  Glass,  W altham 
Movement,  Radium 
Dial,  “  No-Fuss  ” 

Clasp  and  Strap. 

Black  or  Tan  Leather, 
or  KHAKI  Webbing. 


This  Depollier  Water¬ 
proof  Case  is  the  same 
as  now  adopted  by  the 
United  States  Army 


COMPLETE  WATCH 

with  If  Jewel  Waltham  Movement 

Price . $42.00 

Ask  your  Jeweler  for  a  Booklet,  or  write  to 

JACQUES  DEPOLLIER  &  SON 


Stamped  U.  S.  A.  only  for  the 
United  States  Army 


15  MAIDEN  LANE  NEW  YORK 

Dubois  Watch  Case  Co  Established  1877. 


VIEWS  OF  CANAL  ZONE  Tropical  Scenes — 12 

genuine  photos  314  x  5  XA,  assorted,  $1.50.  50  for  S5.00. 
(Do  not  send  stamps)  Address, 

Distribution  Society  of  Canal  Zone  Photos,  PEDRO  MIGUEL.  C.  Z. 


ONSJST  ON 

CHRISTMAS  GREETING  CARDS 

Cards  for  ALL  Other  Occasions 

Catalog  if  YOU  want  one.-BoSton 


Buys 
l too 


. E rip  el 

]  /^Vrt  Corners”] 

taEk  jt  t  vN^5s:-No  Paste  Needed 

fig  Use  Them  to  mount  all  kodak 

:  pictures,  post  cards.clippinjfs  in  albums 

Made  In  Square,  Round  Oval,  Fancy  and  Heart 
of  black,  pray,  sepia,  and  red  gummed  paper. 
.  , Slip  them  on  corners  of  pictures,  then  w«  t  ana  stick. 
cQuick-Easy-Artistic.  No  muss,  no  fuss.  At  photo  sup¬ 
ply,  drug'and  stat’y  stores.  10c  brings  full  pkg.  and  samples 
from  Engel  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  12K,  1456  Leland,  Chicago 


JUNIORS 

Write  to  the  Red  Cross  Magazine 
today  asking  about  the  new 
plan  of  getting  subscriptions. 
It  will  show  you  how  to  turn 
your  spare  minutes  into  Dollars. 

CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT 

The  Red  Cross  Magazine 

124  East  28th  Street,  New  York 
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The  work  of  the  Community  Service 
is  in  the  hands  of  an  enthusiastic  group 
of  men  and  women  who  combine  a  sort 
of  evangelical  fervor  with  the  brisk, 
modern  methods  of  a  salesman.  They 
say  they  can  “sell”  this  idea  and  they 
seem  to  be  proving  it. 


THE  UNRULY 
DOLLAR 


( Continued  from  Page  53) 


properly  to  be  called  one  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  of  25.8  grains  each  as  if  that  bar 
were  cut  up  into  a  hundred  separate 
pieces  and  each  were  stamped  into  a  ten- 
dollar  gold  piece.  The  thousand  gold 
dollars  already  exist  embedded  or  welded 
together  in  the  gold  bar,  while  the  right 
of  ownership  in  them  circulates  in  the 
form  of  paper  “yellow-backs.” 

It  would  therefore  be  little  more  than 
expressing  in  law  an  existing  custom  if 
gold  coins  were  abolished  altogether. 
For  simplicity,  we  shall  assume  that  this 
has  been  done.  When,  therefore,  I 
speak  of  changing,  from  time  to  time, 
the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar,  the  reader 
need  not  conjure  up  visions  of  repeated 
recoinage  or  visions  of  gold  eagles  of 
various  weights  jangling  together  in  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  market  place.  Let  him 
rather  banish  gold  coins  entirely  from 
his  mind  and  think  of  a  dollar  as  simply 
a  number  of  grains  of  gold  bullion  in 
the  vaults  of  the  United  States  Treasury', 
that  number  changing  from  time  to 
time  but  always  definite  and  specific  at 
any  time,  and  let  him  remember  that  in 
actual  circulation  this  gold  bullion  is 
represented  by  yellowbacks. 

The  abolition  of  gold  coin  would 
make  no  material  change  in  the  present 
situation.  Gold  would,  just  as  at  pres¬ 
ent,  be  brought  by  the  gold  miner  to  the 
mint  or  the  assay  office  or  other  Gov¬ 
ernment  depository,  and  he  would,  just 
as  at  present,  receive  paper  tokens  or 
yellowbacks  in  return.  This  sale  of  gold  to 
the  Government  for  yellowbacks — that 
is,  this  free  deposit — is  really  the  essence 
of  the  so-called  “free  coinage.”  It  is  thus 
that  gold  gets  into  circulation  through 
its  representative,  the  yellowback. 

Moreover,  the  gold  in  the  Treasury 
would  serve,  just  as  at  present,  for  the 
redemption  of  the  gold  certificates.  The 
jeweler  or  gold  exporter  would,  just  as 
at  present,  obtain  gold  for  his  purposes 
by  exchanging  yellowbacks  for  gold  at 
the  Treasury. 

The  Government  would  simply  vary 
the  quantity  of  gold  bullion  which  it 
would  exchange  for  a  paper  dollar — the 
quantity  it  would  give  or  take  at  a  given 
time.  As  readily  as  a  grocer  can  vary 
the  amount  of  sugar  he  will  give  for  a 
dollar,  the  Government  could  vary  the 
amount  of  gold  it  would  give  or  take  for 
a  dollar. 

But,  it  will  now  be  asked,  what  cri¬ 
terion  is  to  guide  the  Government  in 
making  these  changes  in  the  dollar's 
weight?  Am  I  proposing  that  some 
Government  official  should  be  author¬ 
ized  to  mark  the  dollar  up  or  down  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  caprice?  Most  cer¬ 
tainly  not.  A  definite  and  simple  cri¬ 
terion  for  the  required  adjustments  is  at 
hand — the  now  familiar  “index  number” 
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f  prices.  If,  for  instance,  the  index 
umber  representing  the  current  price  of 
ur  composite  basket  of  goods  is  found 
b  be  i  per  cent,  above  the  ideal  par — 
aat  is,  above  the  one  dollar  price  it  had 
t  first — this  fact  will  indicate  that  the 
urchasing  power  of  the  dollar  has  gone 
own;  and  this  fact  will  be  the  signal 
nd  authorization  for  an  increase  of  i 
er  cent,  in  the  weight  of  the  gold  dol- 
ir.  For  what  is  added  to  the  weight  of 
le  gold  dollar  will  be  registered  in  the 
urchasing  power  of  its  circulating  cer- 
ificate. 

If  you  ask  how  I  know  that  this  i  per 
ent.  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  gold 
ollar  is  just  sufficient  to  drive  the  in- 
ex  number  (or  price  of  our  composite 
asket  of  goods)  back  to  par  (or  one 
ollar),  I  answer  that  I  don’t  know,  any 
lore  than  I  know,  when  the  steering 
•heel  of  an  automobile  is  turned,  that 
will  prove  to  have  been  turned  just 
nough  and  not  too  much.  Many  things 
lay  interfere  in  a  month.  But  if  the 
orrection  is  not  enough,  or  if  it  is  too 
luch,  the  index  number  next  month  will 
ell  the  story.  Absolutely  perfect  cor- 
iction  is  impossible,  but  any  imperfec- 
on  will  reappear  at  the  next  date  for 
idjustment  and  so  cannot  escape  ulti- 
late  correction. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  next  month 
Lie  index  number  is  found  to  remain 
nchanged  at  ioi.  Then  the  dollar  is 
t  once  loaded  an  additional  i  per  cent. 
i.nd  if,  next  month,  the  index  number 
,  let  us  say,  ioo )4  (that  is,  one-half  of 
per  cent,  above  par),  the  one-half  of 
per  cent,  will  call  for  a  third  addition 
i  the  dollar’s  weight— this  time  one- 
alf  of  i  per  cent.  And  so,  as  long  as 
le  index  number  persists  in  staying 
ven  a  little  above  par,  the  dollar  will 
ontinue  to  be  loaded  each  month,  until, 
necessary,  it  weighs  an  ounce — or  a 
pn,  for  that  matter.  But,  of  course, 
>ng  before  it  can  become  so  heavy,  the 
dditional  weight  will  become  sufficient; 
i  that  the  index  number  will  be  pushed 
ack  to  par — that  is,  the  circulating  cer- 
ficate  will  have  its  purchasing  power 
stored. 

Instead  of  great  price  convulsions, 
jch  as  we  find  throughout  history,  the 
idex  number  would  run,  say  ioi,  ioo)4, 
01,  100,  102,  101)4,  100,  98,  99,  99, 
9)4,  ioo,  seldom  getting  off  the  line 
lore  than  i  or  2  per  cent. 

The  plan  as  here  outlined  has  received 
le  approval  of  a  large  number  of  econ- 
mists  and  business  men  and  business 
rganizations  of  influence,  including 
resident  Hadley,  of  Yale  University; 
committee  of  economists  appointed  to 
insider  the  purchasing  power  of  money, 
rank  A.  Vanderlip;  George  Foster  Pea- 
ody;  John  Perrin;  Henry  L.  Higgin- 
in;  Roger  W.  Babson;  John  Hays 
lammond;  John  V.  Farwell;  United 
tates  Senator  Robert  L.  Owen;  the  late 
enator  Newlands;  Sir  David  Barbour; 
le  Bridgeport  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
ie  Waterbury  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
nd  several  other  influential  business 
odies. 

Such  a  simple  shifting  of  the  dollar’s 
'eight  would  prevent  the  eternal  shift- 
lg  of  the  dollar’s  value  and  the  problem 
f  a  rising  or  falling  price  level  and  cost 
f  living  would  be  solved. 
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Whole  Grains 
Made 

Bewitching 

Puffed  to  airy,  flimsy 
bubbles,  eight  times  nor¬ 
mal  size. 

Made  into  fragile,  toasted  1 
tidbits  with  a  nutty  taste — 
delightful  food  confections. 

Children  revel  in  Puffed 
Wheat  and  Rice.  Yet  these 
are  whole  grains  made 
wholly  .  digestible  —  the 
greatest  grain  foods  in  ex¬ 
istence.  Every  food  cell  is 
exploded,  every  atom  feeds. 

All  mothers  believe  in 
whole-gram  foods.  Then 
why  not  serve  them  in  this 
form,  to  make  the  whole 
grains  tempting? 
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Bring  the  Milk  Dish  Back 


For  lunch- 


One  great  Puffed  Grain  service  is  to  bring  the  milk  dish  back, 
eons,  suppers  and  at  bedtime  float  Puffed  Wheat  in  milk. 

Think  what  a  combination.  Milk  is  a  premier  food,  rich  in  vitamines. 
Every  child  should  get  at  least  a  pint  a  day. 

Whole  Wheat  supplies  the  16  elements  which  everybody  needs.  It  is  rich  in 
minerals.  In  Puffed  Wheat  every  food  cell  is  exploded  so  that  every  atom  feeds. 

Here  it  comes  as  thin,  crisp,  toasted  bubbles,  four  times  as  porous  as  bread. 
It  is  made  by  Prof.  Anderson’s  process — shot  from  guns.  There  is  no  other 
way  to  serve  whole  grain  in  such  inviting,  such  hygienic  form. 


Puffed 

Wheat 


Puffed 

Rice 


Corn 

Puffs 


Also  Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour 

Fluffy,  Nut-Like,  Self-Raising — A  Delicious  Product 


The  Quaker  Qate  (pmpany 


Sole  Makers 


Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour — A  Mixture 

We  now  make  a  Pancake  Flour  containing  ground  Puffed  Rice.  To  make 
an  ideal  mixture  we  compared  more  than  1000  blends.  Then  to  the  best  we 
added  ground  Puffed  Rice,  to  make  fluffy  pancakes  with  a  nutty  taste. 

Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour  is  self-raising.  Simply  add  water  or  milk.  We 
promise  you  the  finest  pancakes  you  ever  tasted. 
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Wrestling  Book  FREE 

Be  an  expert  wrestler.  Learn  at  home  by  mail. 
Wonderful  lemons  prepared  byworld'*  champions 
Farmer  BomsLand  Ftanlc  Gotch.  Free  book 
tells  you  how.  Secret  holds,  blocks  and  tricks  re¬ 
vealed.  Don't  delay.  Be  strong,  healthy.  Handle 
big  men  with  ease.  Write  for  free  book. State  age. 
Farmer  Bnm3,2777  Ramge  Bldg. .  Omaha,  Neb. 


KEEPS  SHOES  SHAPELY 
HIDES  LARGE  JOINTS 


Protector 


Affords  instant  relief  for  bunions  and  large  joints,  Hides  irregu¬ 
larities  of  foot  form.  Worn  in  any  shoe;  no  larger  size  re¬ 
quired.  Over  one-half  million  in  use.  Ask  your  shoe  dealer 
or  druggist.  Write  today  for  special  free  trial  offer.  No  pay 
if  no  relief.  State  size  of  shoes  and  if  for  right  or  left  foot. 

The  Fischer  Manufacturing  Co. 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Dept.  57,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


UNIVERSITY  LINEN  STATIONERY,  for  ladies— 
with  shadeless  monogram  initial  and  street-addressed  en¬ 
velopes.  24  sheets,  24  envelopes,  boxed  and  ribbon-tied. 
Fine,  original,  unique,  50c.  box.  Money-back  guaran¬ 
ty.  Save  50  per  cent  by  buying  of  manufacturer. 

FRANKLIN  ART  CO.,  Box  5,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


Freckles 


are  “as  a  cloud  before  the  sun,”  hiding 
your  brightness,  your  beauty.  Why  not 
remove  them?  Don’t  delay.  Use 

STILLMAN’S  £? 

Made  especially  to  remove  freckles. 

Leaves  the  skin  clear,  smooth  and  with¬ 
out  a  blemish.  Prepared  by  specialists 
with  years  of  experience.  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  satisfactory.  50c  per  jar 
Write  today  for  particulars  and  free  booklet 

“Wouldst  Thou  Be _ 

Contains  many  beauty  hints,  and 
describes  a  number  of  elegant 
preparations  indispensable  to  the 
toilet.  Sold  by  alt  druggists. 

STILLMAN  CREAM  CO, 
Dept,  35  Aurora,  Ill, 
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PREPARED  WAX 


— Z/QI//Z?  — POWDERED 


The  easy,  practical  way  to  polish  and  preserve 
finished  surfaces  is  with  Johnson’s  Prepared  Wax 
and  a  cloth— you  don’t  need  brushes,  sprays  or 
of /ny  kind.  Simply  apply  the  Wax  with  a 
cloth  and  polish  with  a  dry  cloth.  Very  little  rubbine 
is  required  to  produce  an  exquisite,  lustrous  polish 
of  great  beauty  and  durability. 

Johnson’s  Prepared  Wax  is  not  only  a  polish 
but  a  wonderful  preservative.  It  forms  a  thin 
protecting  film  over  the  varnish,  similar  to  the 
service  rendered  by  a  piece  of  plate  glass  over  a 
desk,  table  or  dresser-top, 

f°hnfison’s  Prepared  Wax  gives  perfect  results  over 

WHfiTh_Vfn!sh’  sl?.e  lac-  oil>  etc-  It  imparts  a 
hard,  dry,  velvety  polish  which  is  impervious  to 

water,  dust,  scratches,  heel-marks  and  finger-prints. 

Johnson’s  Prepared  Wax 
is  made  in  Paste,  Liquid 
and  Powdered  form.  We 

reconuncnd  the  Liquid  Wax  for 
polishing  furniture,  leather  goods 
woodwork  and  automobiles.  Use 
the  Liquid  Paste  for  polishing 
floors  of  all  kinds  —  wood,  lino¬ 
leum,  tile,  etc. 


For  Floon 


For  Furniture 


For  a  Perfect  Dancing 
Surface 

Just  sprinkle  Johnson’s  Powdered 
Wax  over  any  surface  — marble, 
tile,  wood,  composition,  etc.  The 
feet  of  the  dancers  will  spread  the 
Wax,  polishing  the  floor  and  im¬ 
mediately  put  it  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition  for  dancing.  Conveniently 
put  up  in  shaker-top  cans. 


For  Desks 


S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON 
RACINE.  WIS, 


For  Tables 


For  Autos, 
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CAMELS  supply  in  a  lavish  way  every¬ 
thing  you  ever  hoped  to  find  in  cigarettes ! 
Camels  are  so  unique  in  quality,  in  flavor,  in 
full-bodied-mildness,  in  refreshing  satisfaction 
that  you  should  not  delay  your  pleasure  an 
instant!  Try  Camels  out  to  the  limit— then 
compare  them  with  any  cigarette  in  the  world 
at  any  price! 

Quality  alone  would  make  Camels  distinc¬ 
tive.  But,  behind  quality  is  Camels  expert 
blend  of  choice  Turkish  and  choice  Domestic 
Tobaccos.  This  blend  is  a  revelation  to 
cigarette  smokers!  You’ll  prefer  it  to  either 
kind  of  tobacco  smoked  straight,  it  is  so 
mellow,  so  delightful. 

Prove  conclusively  that  Camels  are  made  to 
meet  your  most  exacting  demands;  that  you 
can  smoke  them  liberally  without  tiring  your 
taste.  And,  know  yourself  that  Camels 
leave  no  unpleasant  cigaretty  aftertaste  or  un¬ 
pleasant  cigaretty  odor! 

Quality  will  make  you  keen  for  Camels! 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


18  cents  a  package 

Camels  are  sold  everywhere  in  scien¬ 
tifically  sealed  packages  of  20  cigarettes ; 
or  ten  packages  < 200  cigarettes )  in  a 
glassine-paper-covered  carton.  We 
strongly  recommend  this  carton  for  the 
home  or  office  supply  or  when  you  travel. 
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$1.00  A  YEAR  NOW— $1.50  AFTER  JANUARY  1st 


I5\  authority  of  National  Headquarters  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  owners  and  publishers 
of  The  Red  Cross  Magazine,  magazine  member¬ 
ship  subscriptions  to  The  Red  Cross  Magazine  are 
no  longer  solicited  and  accepted.  Members  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  are  now  asked  to  subscribe  to 
their  magazine  on  the  score  of  its  merits,  and  to 
obtain  subscriptions  to  it  on  the  same  basis. 

Furthermore,  the  magazine  is  now  offered  to  all 
Americans,  whether  members  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  or  not,  at  exactly  the  same  price.  The  Red 
Cross  Magazine  literally  belongs  to  the  American 
people;  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  which  represents  every  one  of  us,  so  it  is 
only  fair  that  it  should  be  the  same  price  to  all  of  us. 


The  present  subscription  price  of  $1.00  a  year 
will  be  continued  until  January  1st,  1920,  instead  of 
October  1st,  1919,  as  announced  last  month.  On 
and  after  January  1st  the  subscription  price  to  all 
will  be  advanced  to  $1.50  a  year  to  cover  increased 
manufacturing  costs.  In  the  meantime,  any  one 
who  is  not  a  subscriber  may  become  one  at  the  old 
rate  of  $1.00  a  year.  And  we  will  also  renew  the 
subscriptions  of  present  subscribers  for  another  year 
(regardless  of  when  their  subscriptions  expire)  for 
$1.00  if  they  send  their  renewals  promptly. 

Subscriptions  to  the  magazine  are  now  made  direct 
to  the  magazine  office.  Simply  send  your  name, 
address  and  a  dollar  bill  to  The  Red  Cross  Maga¬ 
zine,  124  East  28th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Weed  Chain-Jack 

It  works  so  easily  that  it’s  no  trick  at  all  for  even  the  girls  and  chil¬ 
dren  to  operate  it— Simply  a  few  easy  pulls  on  its  chain  lifts  or  lowers 
the  heaviest  car  while  you  stand  erect.  Up  or  down— there’s  no  labor. 

To  operate  a  Weed  Chain-Jack  it  is  not  necessary  to  get 
down  in  a  cramped,  strained  position  and  grovel  in  mud, 
grease  or  dust  under  a  car  to  work  a  “handle”  that  is  apt 
to  fly  up  with  unpleasant  results.  To  lift  a  car  with  the 
Weed  Chain-Jack,  simply  give  a  few  easy  pulls  on  its 
endless  chain  while  you  stand  erect — clear  from  springs, 
tire  carriers  and  other  projections.  To  lower  a  car  pull 
the  chain  in  opposite  direction. 

Never  gets  out  of  order.  Quickly  adjusted  to  any  required  height 
by  lifting  the  screw  and  spinning  the  corrugated  “collar”  shown  in  the  il¬ 
lustration.  Try  it  yourself—  you  will  never  be  satisfied  with  any  other  jack. 

10  Days’ Trial 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  them,  send  $7.50  for  any  size  for  pleasure  cars  or  $15.00 
for  the  Truck  size,  and  we  will  send  you  one,  all  charges  prepaid.  For  delivery  in 
Canada  send  $8.50  for  any  size  for  pleasure  cars  or  $16.00  for  the  Truck  size.  Try  it 
10  days.  If  not  satisfied  return  it  to  us  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 

MADE  IN  FOUR  SIZES 


Size 

Height  When 
Lowered 

Height  When 
Raised 

Height  When  Raised 
With  Aux.  Step  Up 

Price 

8  inch 

10  inch 

12  inch 

12  in.  Truck 

8  inches 

10  inches 

12  inches 

12  inches 

12'/2  inches 
15%  inches 
18%  inches 
19'/2  inches 

14%  inches 
17%  inches 

No  Aux.  Step 
No  Aux.  Step 

$  7.50 

7.50 

7.50 

15.00 

The  8  inch  and  10  inch  sizes  are  made  with  an  aux¬ 
iliary  step  as  illustrated.  When  in  operative  position 
this  step  adds  two  inches  to  the  height  of  the  jack. 


\MERICAN 

"hain  Company,  in<r 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 


The  Jack 
That  Saves 
Your  Back 


In  Canada-DOMINION  CHAIN  CO., Ltd.,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario. 

jvrgest  Chain  Manufacturers  in  the  World 
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As  It  Sweeps — 


It  Beats . 

The  Hoover  is  an  electric 
vacuum  cleaner — and  more. 
The  Hoover  is  an  electric 
carpet  -  sweeper — and  more. 
For  The  Hoover  also  is  an 
electric  carpet-beater. 

It  is  three  cleaners  in  one. 
And,  therefore,  neither 
buried  dirt  nor  clinging  dirt 
nor  surface  dirt  can  remain 
when  you  just  run  your 
Hoover  over . 

The  Hoover  is  a  thorough 
cleaner.  That  is  why  you 
hear“The  Hoover  is  the  best.” 
That  is  why  it  is  the  most 
widely  bought  and  used. 

Insist  upon  having  a  Hoover. 
For  only  The  Hoover  beats . . . 
as  it  sweeps  as  it  cleans. 

Request  the  booklet,  “ How  to  Judge  an  Electric 
Cleaner,”  from  The  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Com¬ 
pany,  North  Canton,  Ohio,  or  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
Canada,  if  you  do  not  know  a  Hoover  dealer. 


— As  It  Cleans 


»  '  l  \ 


Every2  minutes  a  National  Cash  Registerleavesthefactory 

Consider  for  a  moment  just  what  this  means 


TT  MEANS  that  every  two  minutes 
a  wide-awake  merchant  some¬ 
where  in  the  world  is  installing  a 
modern  National  Cash  Register. 

It  means  that  during  every  ten-hour 
working  day,  more  than  three 
hundred  merchants  are  convinced 
that  they  can  conduct  their  business 
better  with  a  National  Cash 
Register. 


It  means  that  every  month  in  the 
year  more  than  seven  thousand 
stores  are  adopting  the  safe,  economi¬ 
cal,  efficient  National  Cash  Register 
System. 

It  means  that  wherever  cash  is 
handled  or  merchandise  sold,  the 
National  Cash  Register  System  has 
come  to  be  recognized  as  the 
quickest,  most  accurate,  most 
economical  method  of  making  and 
recording  transactions. 


There  is  a  National  Cash  Register  especially  adapted  for  your  business. 

Write  today  for  full  information. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company 
Dayton,  Ohio 

Offices  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  world 
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Why  We  Gome  to  You  So  Late 

WHEN  anything  goes  wrong  in  a  family  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  let  all 
the  members  m  on  it  and  have  it  out.  The  Red  Cross  Magazine  and 
its  readers  are  really  a  great  big  family  and  that’s  the  reason  why  we  are  going 
to  sit  down  and  explain  to  you  carefully  why  this  Number  of  your  Magazine 
leaches  you  behind  the  usual  schedule.  We  are  as  sorry  for  it  as  you  are,  but 
we  can  t  help  ourselves.  Just  as  the  presses  were  about  to  start  printing  the 
November  issue,  the  pressmen  decided  to  go  on  strike.  This  affected  not  only 
you  and  us,  but  scores  of  other  magazines  which  are  printed  in  the  New  York 
district.  Owing  to  an  unusual  labor  situation,  it  was  impossible  to  settle  the 
controversy  and  the  “  walk-out  ”  continued  until  all  the  periodicals  affected  by 
it  had  been  subjected  to  a  great  delay. 

But  here  we  are  at  last  and  we  hope  you  like  us.  To  apologize  for  this  sit¬ 
uation  would  be  superfluous,  so  we  can  merely  make  our  explanations  and  hope 
that  you  will  be  considerate. 

In  order  to  speed  up  the  production  of  this  late  issue  we  have  been  obliged 
to  eliminate  the  usual  color  frontispiece. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  Christmas  Number  will  be  a  little  late,  too— 
not  quite  so  late  as  this,  but  nevertheless  a  bit  later  than  it  would  be  if  conditions 
were  normal.  After  that  things  will  go  on  as  they  did  before  the  trouble  arose. 

Faithfully  yours, 

The  Editors,  The  Red  Cross  Magazine. 


What  Shall  I  Give  for  Christ  mas? 

(The  Answer) 

The  demand  for  Christmas  supplies  this  year  is  unparalleled.  Christmas 
will  mean  millions  of  dollars  of  disappointment  for  expectant  shoppers. 

It  is  a  relief  to  find  an  attractive 
present  that  you  can  be  assured  will 
be  delivered  Christmas  morning.  It 
is  also  a  great  satisfaction  to  bring 
Christmas  cheer  to  your  friends.  The 
new  Red  Cross  Magazine  is  truly  a 
messenger  of  good  cheer  and  glad 


tidings.  This  is  the  spirit  your  friends 
will  associate  with  you,  if  you  present 
them  Christmas  morning  with  the 
new  Red  Cross  Magazine.  It  is  a 
Christmas  present  that  will  renew  it¬ 
self  twelve  times  a  year,  and  each 
issue  will  renew  the  Christmas  spirit. 


Without  extra  charge,  the  publishers  will  send  your  friends,  at  your  re¬ 
quest,  a  beautifully  designed  Christmas  card,  bearing  your  name  as  the 
donor,  to  reach  the  subscriber  Christmas  morning. 

Solve  tk  Christmas  present  problem  easily  by  instructing  us  to  send  the 
new  Red  Cross  Magazine  to  all  the  friends  you  wish  to  remember.  Forward 
us  your  gift  list,  with  only  a  dollar  for  each  name. 

Address:  The  Red  Cross  Magazine,  124  E.  28th  St.,  New  York  City 

(Owned  and  published  exclusively  by  the  American  Red  Cross) 


- 


HE’S  THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

GRAND  old  "Bull”.  He’s  the  best  there  is.  He  sold  over 
300,000,000  bags  last  year.  You  know  genuine  ”Bull” 
Durham — never  an  enemy;  millions  of  friends. 

Genuine  ”Bull”  Durham  tobacco — you  can  roll  fifty-thrifty 
smokes  from  one  bag.  That’s  some  inducement ,  nowadays. 


CENU  INE 
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IVORY  SOAP. 
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CCPyaioMT  lirJS  bt  Tie  PacCTEH  4  6AM3i.£  C3.,  C  NC.SfvATl 


^Sr  i&f 


- ...  ....  -  .  SC  t* 

An  Ivory  Soap  bath  is  really  good  fim-healthful  fun,  too. 

I^Lo/T  T/  fe  convenie,lt>  b'g.  whi«  cake  between  your  hands,  and  the 
rich  andThi  [V°Iy,1fther  foams.  UP  m  milli°ns  °f  lively,  cleansing  bubbles.  Lather  so 
hat  „  *  T  llSt‘ng  that  ?  d°“  not  dry  on  the  skin;  so  mild  and  non-ittitating 

of  diftTn  the  pores  "  f°0t  “  *  ***  ma“a®=  that  ‘°°*™  -ery  particlf 

5neVpTi^e  “Mating  cold  rinse  that  sets  your  blood  to  racing  and  leaves  your 
fan  delightfully  clean  because  Ivory  Soap  is  so  free  from  sticky  ingredients  that  even, 
trace  of  soap  and  dirt  vanishes  completely  at  the  first  touch  of  cleat  water  V 


99M>%  PURE 


Zufhl  SbAlP,  Fifntl Ir0Ty  SoapLmay  also  he  had  in  Med  form,  thus  giving 
1/  l  i  ^  SAFE  m  the  most  convenient  form  for  fine  laundering 

Sample  package  free  on  request  to  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  Dept.  35-K,  Cincinnati  O 


Let’s  sit  down  and  talk  it  over ! 


WHAT  IS  THIS  THING 
WE  CALL  DEMOCRACY? 


VHAT  is  Democracy?  The  ex¬ 
cellence  of  a  definition  consists 
in  telling  what  it  is  not.  To  de¬ 
fine  an  idea  is  to  build  a  fence 
md  it  that  will  keep  out  every  other 
..  In  this  definition-fence  of  ours  we 
use  ten  planks. 

THE  FIRST  PLANK 
democracy  is  a  Force.  That  is  to  say, 
cannot  tell  its  essence,  but  only  the 
'  it  works.  “Thou  hearest  the  sound 
reof  but  cannot  tell  whence  it  com- 
nor  whither  it  goeth.”  It  is  like 
ivitation,  Electricity,  Love  or  Con- 
:nce.  Nobody  knows  what  these 
mge  powers  are,  yet  they  are  the  most 
leniable  things  in  the  world,  and  we 
them  every  day. 

)emocracy  is  therefore  not  Socialism, 
shevism  or  any  other  ism.  It  is  a 
icy,  which  means  it  is  a  power, 
racy  comes  from  a  Greek  word  sig¬ 
ning  strength.)  Socialism  is  an  ism, 
ich  is  to  say"  it  is  a  system  or  plan  or 
erne. 

Socialism  may  be  good.  It  proclaims 
irable  aims.  Its  end  in  view  is  a  per- 
t  government.  Democracy  is  not  so 
inite.  As  Mr.  Dooley  expressed  it, 
re  don’t  know  where  we’re  going, 
;  we’re  on  our  way.” 

Because  Democracy  is  a  principle  of 
>wth.  It  is  like  the  push  in  an  acorn 
.t  impels  it  to  become  an  oak.  It  is 
2  the  life-force  in  an  egg  that  makes 
oecome  a  chicken. 

Socialism,  or  any  other  theory,  may  be 
vonderful  and  beautiful  house,  but  it 
a  house,  made  by  hands.  Democ- 
y  is  a  tree,  made  by  nature,  not  by 
penters. 

Democracy  is  not  a  scheme  of  voting, 
of  choosing  rulers.  Governors  and 
rs  have  very  little  to  do  with  a  people’s 
;tiny.  It  is  the  kind  of  force  that  is 
them  that  counts,  their  principles, 
lviction,  ideals,  opinions  and  passions, 
iling  is  second-class  business.  Presi¬ 
lts,  kings  and  legislatures  merely  deal 
:h  surface  phases,  they  are  matters  of 
oortunism,  and  are  occupied  prin- 
■ally  in  making  mistakes. 

Democracy  is  a  deep  instinct,  and  in¬ 
let  makes  no  mistakes.  It  means  lib- 
y,  because  it  means  taking  off  all  the 
ificial  shackles  of  humanity,  so  that 
can  grow.  That  is  why  Democracy 


By  Dr.  Frank  Crane 


cannot  thrive  under  Absolutism,  or 
Caste,  or  Socialism,  or  any  other  rule 
whereby  natural  development  is 
cramped. 

THE  SECOND  PLANK 

Democracy  is  a  force  of  Opinion. 

You  must  believe  or  you  can’t  be  a 
democrat.  You  must  accept  its  creed 
or  you  don’t  belong.  What  is  it  you 
must  believe? 

You  must  believe  in  The  People;  that 
they  can  be  trusted,  in  the  long  run,  to 
do  what  is  best.  This  was  most  happily 
expressed  by  the  greatest  democrat 
America  ever  produced,  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln.  He  said:  “You  can  fool  all  of 
the  people  some  of  the  time,  and  some 
of  the  people  all  of  the  time,  but  you 
can’t  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the 
time.” 

The  world  has  never  yet  got  up  to  this 
creed.  We  have  never  wholly  trusted 
the  people.  Government  has  ever¬ 
lastingly  been  busy  at  devising  checks 
lest  the  people  smash  things. 

Our  esteemed  forefathers,  when  they 
founded  this  republic,  straightway  set 
about  making  plans  to  protect  it  from 
the  people. 

They  created  the  Electoral  College, 
for  instance,  thinking  it  would  never  do 
for  the  whole  population  to  vote  directly 
for  President,  but  that  they  would  bet¬ 
ter  select  wise  and  superior  men  from 
each  state,  and  let  these  selected  ones 
assemble  and  choose  a  ruler.  As  we  all 
know,  this  clever  arrangement  was 
speedily  nullified  in  practice.  The  people 
do  really  vote  for  the  man  they  want 
and  the  Electoral  College  has  become 
a  rubber  stamp. 

Another  check  was  the  Senate,  which 
is  simply  the  House  of  Lords  idea,  taken 
over  from  England.  We  had  no  more 
use  for  a  Senate  in  the  United  States 
than  a  horse  has  for  two  tails.  We 
had  no  superior  class  here  for  it  to 
represent,  as  they  have  in  England.  So 
the  people  finally  nullified  that  also,  and 
elect  the  Senators  now  by  direct  pop¬ 
ular  vote,  so  that  the  Senate  is  merely 
another  section  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  We  have  kept  the  form,  be¬ 
cause  we  fear  change.  Also  every  state 


and  almost  every  city  thinks  it  must 
have  Two  Houses,  for  which  there  is 
really  little  reason  except  the  force  of 
tradition. 

That  we  are  slow  to  believe  is  also 
shown  by  the  fact  that  it  took  us  a 
hundred  years  to  grant  to  women  their 
plain  and  unquestionable  right  to  be 
citizens.  Somehow  we  feared  that  our 
sacred  institutions  would  be  imperiled 
and  the  foundations  of  society  shaken 
unless  we  kept  half  of  the  human  be¬ 
ings  among  us  in  serfdom! 

Likewise  we  show  our  imperfect  faith 
in  democracy  in  our  treatment  of  chil 
dren.  We  send  them  to  schools  which 
are  little  autocracies,  ruled  over  by 
teachers  who  are  imitation  Kaisers  and 
Von  Hindenburgs,  to  train  them  for 
democracy!  We  say  they  must  first 
of  all  be  taught  to  obey,  must  have  dis¬ 
cipline  and  all  that.  We  forget  that 
there  is  something  far  more  important; 
that  is,  that  they  learn  how  to  govern 
themselves.  It  is  infinitely  more  vital 
that  they  learn  how  to  organize,  how  to 
master  themselves,  how  to  have  team 
play,  and  how  to  be  free  yet  orderly  and 
co-operative,  than  that  they  learn  how 
to  bound  Kamtchatka  or  work  the  Bi¬ 
nomial  Theorem. 

And  our  unfaith  in  democracy  is 
shown  in  Art.  Artists  still  go  on  paint¬ 
ing  pictures  to  hang  in  endowed  mu¬ 
seums,  which  nobody  visits,  and  carv¬ 
ing  gay  female  figures  and  stone  lions 
to  set  up  in  the  oil  king’s  gardens,  and 
otherwise  playing  valet  to  the  privileged, 
while  our  cities  are  hideous  in  their 
jumbled  architecture  and  every  village 
is  a  blot  on  the  landscape.  We  shall 
never  arrive  at  democracy  in  Art  until 
we  believe  that  the  people  love  beauty 
and  need  beauty  as  they  need  food,  that 
a  poor  man’s  house  costing  $1,000  can 
be  made  as  artistic  as  a  rich  man’s  pal¬ 
ace  costing  $1,000,000,  and  that  carpets, 
lamps,  tables,  chairs  and  bedsteads  in 
the  homes  of  the  common  people  should 
be  and  can  be  beautiful  and  tasteful,  and 
not  the  wretched,  hideous  things  they  are. 

This  is  absurd?  You  don’t  believe  it? 
The  people  wouldn’t  appreciate  it?  It’s 
impracticable?  Precisely!  That  is  what 
I  am  trying  to  say.  You  don't  believe 
in  the  people.  You  don’t  in  your  heart 
believe  in  democracy.  That  is  what  is 
the  matter  with  you. 


u 
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HE  PREACHES  WITH  HIS  PEN 
Ten  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  48  years,  Dr.  Frank  Crane, 
then  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  must  have  a  larger 
audience.  So  he  resigned  his  pulpit  and  began 
writing  for  the  newspapers.  Today  he  preaches 
with  his  pen  to  more  people  than  any  other  writer 
in  the  country.  His  articles  now  appear  in  about 
fifty  of  the  leading  newspapers  in  the  United  States. 
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What  Is  This  Thing  We  Call  Democracy  ? 


And  “he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
.  .  .”  well,  anyhow,  he  is  a  long  way 
off  from  Democracy. 

You  simply  have  got  to  get  rid  of  all 
this  inherited  class  nonsense,  and  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  people.  While  there  are  and 
always  will  be  differences  in  ability  and 
talent,  there  ought  to  be  no  difference  in 
opportunity.  The  great  thing  is  Human¬ 
ity,  not  some  select  stock.  Your  great 
statesman  is  quite  likely  to  be  a  rail- 
splitter  from  Illinois.  Your  great  lit¬ 
erary  genius  may  be  a  common  actor 
from  Stratford-on-Avon.  Your  cultured, 
learned  woman,  proficient  in  science, 
language  and  sociology,  may  be  a  Helen 
Keller,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  from  a 
poor  family  in  Alabama.  Neither  kings’ 
houses  nor  universities,  nor  first  families 
can  guarantee  such  products. 

In  Humanity  the  Preferred  Stock  is 
the  Common  Stock. 

THE  THIRD  PLANK 

Democracy  is  a  force  of  Feeling. 
Mazzini  said  that  some  day  a  man 
would  arise  to  whom  Democracy  is  a 
religion. 

Not  such  a  man,  but  such  a  nation  of 
men,  has  arisen. 

Democracy  means  an  enthusiasm  for 
the  Common  Good.  And  never  before 
in  history,  and  nowhere  else  as  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  has  this  sentiment  been  so  strong. 

This  sense  of  the  Common  Good  re¬ 
cently  engineered  a  selective  draft  with¬ 
out  disturbance  or  considerable  protest, 
got  troops  3,000  miles  across  the  water 
who  fought  as  wTell  as  autocracy’s  trained 
minions,  raised  over  $20,000,000,000, 
abolished  alcohol,  and  otherwise  rose  to 
amazing  heights  of  self-denial  and  uni¬ 
fied  purpose. 

And  this  same  sense  of  the  Common 
Good  will  yet  pilot  us  through  all  our 
unrest,  and  labor  troubles,  our  indus¬ 
trial  problems,  whether  of  railroad  man¬ 
agement,  profiteering,  treaty-making  or 
what  not.  It  is  this  feeling  that  is  our 
hope  and  our  assurance. 

THE  FOURTH  PLANK 

Democracy  is  a  force  of  opinion  and 
feeling  working  within  humanity. 

That  is,  it  is  an  inner  force,  working 
out;  not  an  outward  force,  molding  and 
regulating. 

Botanically  speaking,  Democracy  is  an' 
exogen,  as  an  apple  tree,  and  not 
an  endogen,  as  a  mushroom. 

No  king  or  nobility  or  other 
person  or  class  can  give  a  gov¬ 
ernment  which  is  best  for  the 
people,  simply  because  noboJy 
can  give  you  what  is  best  for 
you,  for  that  which  is  best  for 
you  is  what  you  work  out  for 
yourself.  A  benevolent  monarch 
can  give  his  subjects  everything 
except  the  one  thing  needful,  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

The  most  precious,  God-given 
privilege  of  a  man  is  his  right  to 
make  his  own  mistakes,  to  stub 
his  own  toes,  and  burn  his  own 
fingers.  Only  so  he  leams  and 
:  grows. 

The  saying  that  the  worst  king 
is  a  good  king  is  true,  because  he 
keens  the  people  from  the  conse¬ 


quences  of  their  own  folly.  If  you  cannot 
get  a  chance  to  know  how  big  a  fool  you 
are,  you  can  never  possibly  learn  wisdom. 

So  a  state  governed  by  a  most  wise 
philosopher,  or  by  a  perfect  system,  let 
us  say  Socialism,  would  not  develop. 
Inhibited  from  making  their  own  mis¬ 
takes  the  people  would  degenerate,  lean 
more  and  more  upon  their  masters,  and 
at  last  become  a  prey  to  the  ambitious 
villain,  “the  man  on  horseback”;  or  the 
crafty  political  boss,  who  is  always  sure 
to  come  along. 

Danger  is  what  makes  people  become 
strong  and  self-reliant,  not  safety. 
“Safety  First”  is  no  rule  of  Democracy. 

Democracy  is  always  sailing  an  “un¬ 
charted  sea.” 

THE  FIFTH  PLANK 

Democracy  is  a  force  of  opinion  and 
feeling,  working  within  humanity,  and 
impelling  the  people  of  a  given  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

It  is  a  neighborhood  affair. 

That  is  to  say,  it  has  to  do  with  all  the 
human  creatures  in  any  territory,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  Class. 

It  is  diametrically  opposed  to  Class, 
any  kind  of  Class,  whether  of  race,  color, 
opinion,  religion,  education  or  any¬ 
thing  else.  It  must  positively  include 
every  human  unit. 

Every  group  which  is  exclusive,  which 
demands  any  other  qualification  of  its 
members  than  that  they  be  Human  Be¬ 
ings,  contains  within  itself  a  seed  hos¬ 
tile  to  Democracy. 

The  Church,  formed  of  people  who 
accept  certain  theological  views,  or  con¬ 
form  to  certain  standards  of  morality 
and  conduct;  the  Labor  Union,  com¬ 
posed  of  those  engaged  in  certain  occu¬ 
pations;  a  Social  Club,  making  certain 
requirements  of  reputation,  possessions 
or  relationship;  a  Political  Party,  which 
is  an  organization  of  those  holding  cer¬ 
tain  views  of  government;  all  may  be 
good  for  some  things,  but  they  are  not 
Democracy.  And  eventually  they  all 
threaten  democratic  institutions  if  they 
become  powerful  enough. 

The  whole  Class  business,  in  whatever 
form,  and  under  whatever  specious  plea, 
is  Democracy’s  arch-enemy.  A  rule  by 
the  Proletariat  Class  would  be  just  as 
bad  as  a  rule  by  the  Capitalist  Class. 

When  the  Bolsheviki  got  control  in 


Russia  they  showed  themselves  to  be  as 
bloody  and  tyrannical  as  the  Czar  and 
his  bureaucrats.  That  is  because  Bol¬ 
shevism  and  Czarism  are  precisely  the 
same  thing.  They  are  made  out  of  the 
same  material — Class. 

A  copper  cent  may  be  heads  on  one  side 
and  tails  on  the  other,  but  it’s  all  copper. 

Class  feeling  is  strong  in  us,  .through 
centuries  of  training.  Democracy,  the 
sense  of  the  Common  Good,  the  nerve 
of  Humanity,  is  still  weak  in  us.  It  is 
too  new. 

Jesus  was  the  First  Democrat.  He 
first  put  all  human  beings  in  one  Class. 
But  His  ideas  have  only  been  at  work 
two  thousand  years,  which  is  a  short 
time  in  world-growth.  It  will  take  us 
at  least  500  years  more  to  climb  up  to 
where  we  can  realize  what  He  meant. 
Chesterton  was  right;  the  world  has  not 
discarded  Christianity;  it  has  never  tried 
it.  No  nation,  as  B.  Franklin  said,  has 
ever  been  formed  on  a  basis  of  love. 
Nor  of  absolute  equal  opportunity. 

For,  literally  speaking,  there  can  be  no 
absolutely  equal  opportunity  until  we 
abolish  Inheritance  and  we  are  a  long 
way  from  that,  even  with  our  increasing 
inheritance  taxes. 

THE  SIXTH  PLANK 

Democracy  is  a  force  of  opinion  and 
feeling,  working  within  humanity,  and 
impelling  the  people  of  a  given  neigh¬ 
borhood  to  get  what  the  people  want. 

This  is  the  gist  of  the  matter.  This 
is  the  most  necessary  plank  in  our  fence 
Note  it  well. 

The  object  of  Democracy  is  not  to 
secure  the  best  possible  government.  It 
is  to  secure  the  kind  of  government  the 
people  want  and  educate  them  to  want  a 
better  and  better  kind. 

We  shall  never  have  perfect  govern¬ 
ment  until  we  get  to  heaven,  and  we  are 
in  no  hurry  to  get  there. 

Mayor  Mitchel  was  highly  praised  by 
most  of  the  New  York  newspapers.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  said  he  was  the  best  mayor 
New  York  ever  had.  Yet  when  he  came 
up  for  re-election,  the  people  chose  Mr. 
Hylan  of  Brooklyn,  a  comparatively  un¬ 
known  man.  There  is  just  one  reason  why 
the  people  got  Mr.  Hylan.  They  wanted 
him.  What  they  wanted  with  him  is  an¬ 
other  matter,  also  why  they  wanted  him. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  probably  had  a 
more  devoted  personal  following 
than  any  American.  Yet  when  he 
ran  for  President  the  people  chose 
a  school  teacher  from  New  Jersey. 
For  just  one  reason.  They 
wanted  Mr.  Wilson.  And  they 
got  him.  Why,  as  stated  above, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  my  point. 

When  the  Civil  War  was  brew¬ 
ing  the  people  had  some  very  fine 
presidential  timber  in  the  cultured 
East.  One  of  several  statesmen, 
college  graduates,  scholars  and 
diplomats,  whose  portraits  you  can 
see  in  the  files  of  Harper’s  Weekly 
of  that  time,  posing  majestically  in 
Prince  Albert  coats,  might  have 
been  chosen  as  our  national 
leader.  The  people,  however, 
went  out  to  Sangamon  County, 
Illinois,  where  the  mud  is  deep, 
and  ( Continued  on  Page  62) 


DO  YOU  SUCCEED  BY 
MISTAKES? 

A  MERICANS  DO.  All  live 
beings  do.  The  only  people 
who  make  no  mistakes  are  in  the 
graveyard.  To  fail  is  to  grow. 
Do  you  know  how  to  make 
mistakes  ?  As  Dr.  Crane  says : — 
“Nothing  requires  more  constant 
practice  than  mistake  -  making. 
America  is  at  it  constantly  and 
so  knows  how.  We  blunder  on 
and  on  -  -  but  always  forward.” 
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How  six  men  spent 


FOUR  YEARS  IN  A  WELL 


IT  was  the  sixth  day  after  the 
signing  of  the  Armistice,  and 
the  day  of  the  forced  entry 
the  troops  into  Sedan. 

We  stood  by  the  statute  of  General 
Turenne  in  the  square  that  bears  his 
name,  and  watched  the  stirring  spec¬ 
tacle  of  the  return  of  the  blue-coated 
poilus  to  their  rt  wered  country.  No 
bands  played;  no  trumpets  blared;  there 
was  practically  a  dearth  of  the  pomp 
and  panoply  of  war;  but  nevertheless 
our  pulses  beat  high  under  the  stirring 
scene.  An  advance  guard  of  infantry 
in  soiled  campaign  uniforms,  an  endless 
string  of  camions,  artillery  and  camp- 
kitchens.  Then  followed  more  foot- 
soldiers,  and  more  camp-equipment,  and 
countless  mounted  men,  moving  in  a 
great  tide  that  resembled,  no  more  a 
pageant,  but  just  a  movement  of  massed 
men. 

Suddenly  we  noticed  a  commotion  in 
front  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  which  occu¬ 
pies  the  north  face  of  the  Place  Turenne. 
Six  men  in  worn  French  uniforms  were 
being  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  their 
compatriots.  All  were  pale  and  emaci¬ 
ated,  but  one  in  officer’s  dress,  by  reason 
of  his  fair  hair  and  blond  beard  appeared 
particularly  eerie.  The  waxy  pallor  of 
his  complexion  reminded  one  of  a  statue. 
We  learned  that  it  was  Lieutenant  Guil- 
ham  Dccleon  who  with  his  five  compan¬ 
ions-at-arms  hac*  eluded  capture  by  the 
Boche  by  hiding  ;n  an  unknown,  under¬ 
ground  cave  nea  the  town  of  Graide,  in 
Belgium. 

Upon  my  urging,  Lieutenant  Ducleon 
told  us  his  romantic  story: 

“The  beginning  of  the  Great  War 
found  me,  with  my  company,  in  the 
Province  of  Namur  in  Belgium,”  said  the 
Lieutenant,  “trying  to  roll  back  the 
Boche  hordes  advancing  up  the  valley  of 
the  Meuse.  We  fought  bravely  but  it  was 
a  forlorn  hope,  and  one  day  in  a  skir¬ 
mish  with  a  strong  force  of  Uhlans  in 
the  village  of  Graide,  wTe  were  cut  to 
pieces.  Only  six  of  us  escaped,  and 
when  I  think  of  how  it  came  to  pass,  I 
can  only  think  of  it  as  one  of  God’s 
miracles.” 

“There  were  five  beside  myself  in  our 
little  party — these  men  here;  Albert 
Deysson,  Francois  Dumont,  Louis 
Boissie,  Daniel  Laurent  and  Emil  Ma- 
gimel.  When  the  rest  of  our  company 
was  cut  down,  we  hid  in  a  glade  of 
ferns.  Here  we  lay  while  the  Uhlans 
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Illustrated  by  Denman  Fin 


beat  down  the  brush  all  round  in  an 
effort  to  find  us.  But  as'  we  did  not 
move,  or  scarcely  breathe,  they  finally 
gave  up  the  search  until  the  next  day, 
and  moved  on  to  the  nearby  village 
where  they  posted  guard  and  bivouacked 
for  the  night.” 

“When  the  shadow’s  had  lengthened 
so  that  it  was  safe  for  us  to  come  out, 
we  stealthily  made  our  wray  to  a  well 
which  I  had  noted  while  I  lay  in  the 
bracken.  In  raising  the  bucket  from  the 
depths  to  get  a  drink,  Albert  fell  in. 
The  well  wTas  very  deep  and  the  surface 
of  the  water  w’as  so  far  below  the  rim 
that  we  couldn’t  see  him  in  the  shad¬ 
ow’s.  We  were  lamenting,  in  subdued 
tones,  his  sad  ending,  when  wTe  w’ere 
startled  to  hear  a  voice  from  the  depths 
shout  a  cavernous  ‘Hello.’  We  dared 
not  reply  for  fear  of  being  heard  by  the 
Boche  in  the  village;  so  we  drew  straw’s 
to  see  which  one  of  us  should  allow  him¬ 
self  to  be  lowered  in  the  bucket  to  in¬ 
vestigate.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Emil  to 
perform  this  duty. 

“He  was  to  give  twTo  long  tugs  to  the 
rope  as  a  signal  for  us  to  haul  him  to  the 
surface  when  he  had  recovered  Albert. 
So  we  let  him  dowm  with  fear  in  our 
hearts.  It  seemed  like  half  an  hour  to 
us  who  were  waiting  above  before  w’e  got 
the  signal;  but  when  the  bucket  came 
to  the  surface  Albert  alone  w’as  in  it, 
dripping  with  w’ater  and  shivering  from 
his  unusual  experience.  In  answer  to 
our  excited  questioning,  he  explained  that 
Emil  had  found  him  on  the  rungs  of  an 
old  iron  ladder  that  scaled  the  lower 
depths  of  the  well,  and  led  to  a  shelf 
that  communicated  with  a  large  chamber 
leading  off  into  the  rock.  He  thought 
that  it  might  be  the  entrance  to  a  cave, 
and  he  had  sent  Albert  up  to  give  the 
tidings.” 

“I  realized  that  here  was  probably  our 
only  chance  to  find  a  hiding  place  "from 
the  Uhlans,  and  I  persuaded  the  men  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  The  only  diffi¬ 
culty  that  I  could  foresee  would  be  in 
arising  from  the  cavern  without  help 
from  someone  above  to  w’ork  the  ratchet. 
However,  as  there  w’as  necessity  that  we 
think  quickly  and  act  more  quickly,  I 
determined  to  cast  away  prudence  and 
trust  to  le  Bon  Dieu.  One  by  one 


1  sent  the  men  down  the  well,  4x1c 
when  they  were  all  down,  I  fol¬ 
lowed  and  found  our  entire  party 
waiting  for  me  at  the  mouth  of 
the  cavern. 

“But  now  a  tremendous  difficulty  pre¬ 
sented  itself.  We  had  no  matches.  One 
of  our  men,  however,  had  a  briquet  with 
which  he  could  strike  a  light;  but  we 
could  find  nothing  with  which  to  make 
a  torch.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but 
to  link  hands,  blindly  grope  for  the  wall, 
and  carefully  feel  our  w’ay  back  into 
the  darkness.  The  Good  God  who 
directed  our  steps  gave  me  the  idea  of 
unraveling  my  socks  and  I  tied  a  double 
strand  to  the  topmost  ladder-rung.  This 
served  as  a  guide-line  to  direct  us  back 
to  the  well  in  case  of  necessity.  It  is  a 
good  thing  that  we  did  this,  for  the  cav¬ 
ern  finally  branched  into  several  pas¬ 
sages.  When  we  got  to  the  end  of  our 
cord,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  reasonably 
dry  chamber.  Better  still,  our  feet 
touched  a  deep  bed  of  ferns  and  rushes, 
dry  and  crumbling.  The  man  with  the 
briquet  struck  a  light,  and  wre  made  a 
little  bonfire  of  some  of  these,  which 
enabled  Albert  to  dry  his  garments,  and 
gave  the  rest  of  us  some  idea  of  the  kind 
of  place  we  were  in. 

“The  place  evidently  had  been  a 
refuge  for  other  persons  at  some  distant 
time.  The  walls  were  blackened  by 
smoke,  and  to  our  joy  we  found  some 
charred  wood,  which  we  heaped  upon 
our  bonfire  and  prolonged  its  life.  I 
commanded  the  men  to  lie  down  quietly, 
while  we  held  a  council  of  war.  I  told 
off  the  men  as  sentries,  posting  a  guard 
each  six  hours  at  the  point  nearest  the 
■well  from  which  our  fire  might  be  dis¬ 
cerned.  To  the  guard  I  confided  _one  of 
ths  t>.  timepieces  that  our  party  pos¬ 
sessed,  keeping  +he  other  myself. 

“When  the  guard  was  posted,  I  com¬ 
manded  the  men  to  lie  down  and  get 
some  sleep,  as  the  experiences  of  the 
day  had  brought  us  to  the  point  of  ab¬ 
solute  exhaustion.  We  slept  like  dead 
men  for  nearly  seven  hours,  w’hen  we 
were  awakened  by  the  guard,  who  him¬ 
self  had  yielded  to  fatigue  and  slept  for 
a  brief  spell.  I  saw  by  my  watch  that 
the  day  was  already  far  advanced  on 
the  earth  above,  and  our  stomachs  like¬ 
wise,  which  had  not  held  food  for 
twenty-four  hours,  told  us  that  the  hour 
for  dejeuner  was  passed.  Our  musettes 
held  not  even  a  crumb  of  nourishment, 
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“The  next  moment  the  passage  ended  ab¬ 
ruptly  in  a  yawning  chasm  into  which  Louis 
Boissie,  who  was  the  torchbearer,  was  almost 
engulfed.  He  was  only  saved  from  pitching 
headlong  -  -  -  cs  he  poised  on  the  very  brink " 
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“AH  along  the  way  the  peasants  had  heard  of  our  ad¬ 
venture  and  they  ran  out  of  their  houses  to  embrace  us” 


but  I  encouraged  the  men  to  go  to  the 
well  and  scoop  up  a  drink  in  their  can¬ 
teens. 

“The  men  returned  terribly  perturbed. 
The  smooth,  slimy  walls  of  the  well  held 
us  as  in  a  trap,  when  the  bucket  was 
raised,  as  it  was  now;  and  even  when 
it  was  lowered,  they  realized  it  would 
require  one  of  us  to  climb  sixty  feet, 
hand-over-hand,  up  a  slippery  rope  to 
the  ratchet,  if  we  desired  to  get  up  to 
the  light.  The  situation  worried  them 
even  more  than  the  prospect  of  capture 
by  the  Boche,  as  an  empty  stomach 
knows  no  logic. 

“So  I  called  the  men  around  me  in  a 
council.  None  of  the  men  wanted  to 
surrender,  but  the  opinions  of  all  were 
voiced  by  Francois  Dumont,  who  said: 
‘Let  us  get  out  of  this  devil’s  hole  while 
v:e  yet  have  strength.  I  would  rather 
take  my  chances  in  God’s  sunlight.” 

“It  was  I  who  had  counseled  them  to 
seek  the  shelter  of  the  cave,  and  I  knew 
.  was  certain  death  or  capture  for  them 
to  ascend  to  the  upper  world  before 
-  ightf all.  So  I  consented  to  let  Fran¬ 


cois  forage  for  food  above,  when  the 
evening  shadows  fell.  Meanwhile,  I 
urged  the  men  to  restrain  their  impa¬ 
tience  and  help  me  explore  the  cavern 
we  were  in.  They  reluctantly  agreed, 
and  I  made  each  man  reduce  his  stock¬ 
ings  to  balls  of  yarn  as  guide-lines. 

“I  had  noticed  that  the  smoke  from 
our  bonfire,  the  night  before,  had 
swirled  back  in  a  thin  stream,  indicating 
another  vent  to  the  cave  in  the  rear  of 
our  position.  I  determined  to  follow  this 
lead.  At  my  direction,  the  night  before, 
the  men  had  gathered  up  the  dry  rushes 
and  twisted  them  into  rude  torches  or 
flares,  which  would  burn  with  sufficient 
light  to  show  us  our  footing.  So  we 
stumbled  along  through  a  large  cham¬ 
ber,  the  floor  of  which  was  covered  with 
tinder-dry  rushes  and  pine  branches, 
relics  of  ancient  occupancy,  which  we 
gratefully  recognized  as  a  source  of 
future  fuel-supply.  Then  the  chamber 
narrowed  and  suddenly  branched  into 
three  passages. 

“Leaving  the  other  passages  for  future 
exploration,  I  commanded  our  party  to 


take  the  right-hand  passage  that  led  up¬ 
ward,  as  being  more  likely  to  lead  us 
to  an  exit.  We  climbed  steeply  upward 
by  the  fitful  light  of  our  flares,  trailing 
our  cord  behind  us.  The  air  freshened, 
and  our  torches  frightened  and  set  into 
motion  hundreds  of  bats  which  had  been 
hanging  to  the  walls.  Emil  knocked  one 
down  with  a  club  he  carried,  ‘It  may 
come  in  handy,’  he  cried.  ‘If  we  find  no 
other  food,  I  may  eat  le  chauve-souris.’ 

“I  felt  sure  that  we  were  nearing 
an  exit  to  the  cave.  My  opinion  was 
confirmed  by  the  twilight  glow  that 
lighted  the  walls  of  the  curving  passage. 
We  were  singing  with  elation  and  antici¬ 
pation.  Only  a  few  mote  steps  and  we 
should  have  freedom — and  food,  pro.b- 
ably!  But  that  hope  was  not  realized, 
for  the  next  moment  the  passage  ended 
abruptly  in  a  yawning  chasm,  into  which 
Louis  Boissie,  w'ho  was  the  torch-bearer, 
was  almost  engulfed.  He  wras  only  saved 
from  pitching  headlong  down  into  the 
dark  abyss  by  two  of  the  men  reaching 
forth  and  seizing  him  by  the  belt,  as  he 
poised  on  the  very  brink. 


“It  was  a  keen  disappointment  to  have 
to  retrace  our  steps,  but  we  determined 
to  try  the  middle  passage  next.  Our 
luck  seemed  no  better,  as  the  passage 
began  to  descend  abruptly  and  finally 
ended  in  a  flowing  pool  of  water,  the 
•depth  and  dimensions  of  which  were  lost 
in  Stygian  darkness.  However,  Daniel 
Laurent,  who  was  a  devoted  angler,  gave 
us  a  grain  of  comfort  by  asserting  that 
the  stream  was  alive  with  fish.  ‘How 
were  we  to  get  them?’  That  was  the 
question. 

“However,  our  poilus  were  nothing  if 
not  resourceful.  Daniel  improvised  a 
strong  hook  from  a  safety-pin,  and  a 
part  of  Emil’s  bat  furnished  the  bait. 
Our  little  party  scarcely  breathed  while 
Daniel  cast  in  his  line,  which  he  had 
hastily  braided  from  three  strands  of 
raveled  stocking  yam.  The  minute  it 
struck  the  water  the  hook  was  gobbled 
by  a  hungry  gudgeon.  The  next  minute 
Daniel  had  him  flopping  upon  the  floor 
of  the  passage,  and  his  hook  baited  for 
another. 

“The  success  of  the  operation  resulted 
in  each  and  every  one  of  us  imitating 
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Daniel’s  example.  The  bat  was  cut  up 
into  small  portions,  and  served  to  bait 
and  re-bait  six  improvised  hooks.  Hun¬ 
ger,  weariness  and  fear  were  all  forgot¬ 
ten  while  the  sport  lasted.  When  the 
flesh  of  the  bat  had  been  used  up,  we 
cut  up  the  smaller  fish  for  bait,  with 
equal  success.  Leaving  the  rest  of  the 
men  to  continue  fishing,  Albert 'and  I 
went  back  to  the  large  chamber  where 
wa's  our  store  of  rushes  and  branches. 
We  soon  had  a  merry  fire  burning,  in  the 
hot  coals  of  which  we  broilecj  the  fish. 
And  never  did  anything  taste  better  to 
our  poor,  half-famished  men  than  these 
fish.  They  were  all  we  had  to  eat,  with¬ 
out  bread,  sauce  or  savor,  but  we  ate  our 
fill  and  thanked  le  Bon  Dieu  as  we 
washed  them  down  with  copious  draughts 
of  water  from  the  well. 

“When  my  watch  indicated  that  it  was 
sundown,  I  posted  the  usual  guard  near 
the  well,  and  gave  the  word  for  Fran¬ 
cois  to  ascend  to  the  upper  world.  But 
the  bucket  was  still  raised  to  the  coping, 
so  we  had  to  give  up  the  project  for  the 
night.  We  curled  up  on  our  beds  of 
rushes  and  pine  boughs  and  slept 


soundly  through  the  six-hour  watch, 
“In  the  morning  I  sent  one  of  the  men 
to  the  well  to  fill  the  canteens  with 
water,  and  he  reported  that  the  bucket 
was  still  aloft.  The  pangs  of  hunger 
sent  the  rest  of  the  men  to  the  under¬ 
ground  river  to  fish.  They  had  the 
usual  success,  but  broiled  fish  and  water 
did  not  satisfy  their  ravenous  appetites 
and  the  men  again  became  restive.  To 
occupy  their  minds,  I  sent  them  on  ex¬ 
peditions  to  explore  the  other  passages 
of  the  cave.  Toward  eventide  we  heard 
a  glad  shout,  and  soon  there  came  into 
our  view  Emil  and  Albert,  leading  by  a 
leathern  thong  a  she-goat  which  was 
bleating  plaintively.  They  had  found  it 
in  a  distant  passage.  The  captors 
wanted  us  to  immediately  slaughter  the 
animal,  but  I  restrained  them.  I  felt 
that  the  nanny-goat  was  a  mascot  that 
could  show  us  an  exit  from  the  cave.  I 
noticed  that  her  bag  was  full,  and  so  I 
commanded  that  she  be  milked.  The 
rich,  warm  milk  was  like  nectar  to  our 
famished  stomachs.  We  tied  the  animal 
and  lay  down  to  rest. 

“Again  ( Continued  on  Page  64) 
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THE  BRUSH 
DRAWS  THEM 


TOGETHER 


How  Qerrit  Beneker’ s  paintings 


serve  to  bring  the  Employer 


and  the  Worker  into  harmony 


By  A.  J.  Philpott 


FIRST  impressions  may  not  always 
turn  out  to  be  correct,  but  as  a 
whole  I  have  found  them  so. 
This  is  curiously  true  of  my  first 
impression  of  Gerrit  A.  Beneker,  the 
artist — the  man  who  has  sensed  the 
idealism  in  the  life  and  spirit  of  the 
American  workman  and  given  it  such 
truthful  and  virile  expression  in  painting 
that  his  works  have  become  almost  sym¬ 
bolical. 

I  went  to  quaint,  old  Provincetown 
near  the  tip  end  of  Cape  Cod  three 
years  ago  to  see  and  write  about  an 
exhibition  of  paintings  by  the  artists 
and  art  students  who  gather  there  each 
summer  from  all  over  the  country  for 
study  and  recreation.  It  is  a  picturesque 
old  fishing  town  with  dilapidated  wharves 
and  fish  houses,  quaint  little  streets, 
lanes  and  residences,  sturdy  fishermen 
and  their  “folk,”  odd  characters,  and 
the  whole  surrounded  by  the  green-blue 
sea  and  bathed  in  an  almost  tropical 
sunshine  during  the  summer  months. 

The  exhibition  was  in  the  Town  Hall 
and  it  was  as  unique  an  exhibition  of 
paintings  as  I  had  ever  seen.  There 
was  an  amazing  spirit  of  freedom  and 
color-joy  in  the  whole  thing.  The  ex¬ 
hibitors  had  contributed  the  kind  of 
pictures  and  sketches  tlgit  pleased  them¬ 
selves.  They  were  not  trying  to  please 
the  public — only  themselves.  But  there 


was  nothing  of  a  vulgar  character.  It 
was  not  that  kind  of  freedom.  It  was 
artistic  freedom  in  technique,  in  spirit, 
and  in  interpretation.  And  in  a  sense  it 
was  the  spirit  of  Provincetown — the 
spirit  of  freedom  that  comes  out  of  the 
sea  and  blows  across  the  sand  dunes  and 
that  is  in  the  vast  sky  spaces  and  the 
clear  sunshine.  There  was  something  of 
a  challenge  in  most  of  the  work. 

There  was  only  one  other  person  in 
the  hall  when  I  entered — a  tall,  smooth¬ 
faced,  boyish-looking  young  man  who 
seemed  to  be  deeply  interested  in  the 
way  the  pictures  were  hung  on  the  walls. 
I  got  into  conversation  with  him, 
learned  that  he  was  an  art  student,  was 
a  member  of  the  Provincetown  Art  As¬ 
sociation,  chairman  of  the  hanging  com¬ 
mittee,  and  that  his  name  was  Gerrit  A. 
Beneker.  He  didn’t  like  the  way  some 
of  the  pictures  were  hung. 

Some  remarks  he  made  about  the  pic¬ 
tures  caught  my  fancy.  The  comments 
were  incisive  yet  good-natured.  But  it 
was  the  face  of  the  man  himself  that 
mostly  interested  me — a  sort  of  boy- 
man  face.  Yet  there  was  something 
very  mature  in  it,  as  well  as  a  sort  of 
bashfulness,  or  diffidence.  I  noticed  that 
the  boy  expression  was  around  the 
forehead  and  eyes — gray  eyes  that  glis¬ 
tened  and  laughed;  eyes  that  seemed  to 
bubble  over  with  fun  and  good  nature. 


But  the  mouth  and  jaws  were  full  of 
mature  determination,  and  the  body  was 
the  lithe,  sinewy  frame  of  an  athlete. 

He  pointed  out  a  few  of  his  own  paint¬ 
ings  and  I  liked  them.  They  were  not 
important  as  pictures,  but  there  was  a 
certain  strength  and  virility  in  theni 
that  pleased  me.  I  saw  that  he  was 
“coming”  and  I  frankly  praised  his 
work.  In  a  very  short  time  we  were  od 
a  sort  of  common  ground  of  mutual 
confidence  in  our  remarks  and  conversa¬ 
tion.  He  told  me  he  had  been  “plug¬ 
ging”  at  painting  for  a  couple  of  years 
in  Provincetown — winter  and  summer 
There  were  a  few  others  who  preferred 
the  freedom  of  Provincetown  all  the 
year  round  to  the  confinement  and  arti¬ 
ficiality  of  the  city.  These  men  in 
spired  him,  and  until  a  person  feels  a 
sense  of  inspiration  in  his  work  he 
doesn’t  get  very  far  with  it. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  Beneker ’s 
little  home  and  studio  and  had  a  more 
intimate  peep  at  the  man  and  his  work 
and  I  became  more  deeply  interested  in 
him.  Not  that  he  was  a  great  painter 
three  years  ago.  He  was  not.  But  he 
was  a  very  serious,  hard-working  stu¬ 
dent,  struggling  with  the  technical 
difficulties  of  painting  and  striving  to 
master  the  color  problems,  which  all 
painters  must  master  if  they  wish  to  ex¬ 
press  themselves.  He  looked  at  things 
simply — positively — and  he  had  a  fine 
sense  of  color  and  of  color  harmonies 
And  there  was  personality  in  his  work — 
character. 

In  every  picture  painted  by  an  artist 
there  is  also  a  portrait  of  the  artist 
himself — of  his  personality  and  charac¬ 
ter — a  sort  of  psychological  portrait.  No 
matter  whether  it  is  a  landscape,  a  por 
trait,  a  picture  which  tells  some  human 
story,  or  a  decorative  design,  the  artist 
also  paints  himself  into  the  work,  and 
that  portrait  stands  revealed  in  an  inti¬ 
mate  way  to  those  who  know  what 
painting  means,  and  more  definitely  to 
those  who  may  happen  to  know  the 
painter  himself  as  well  as  understand 
the  art. 

No  student  who  looks  at  a  landscape 
by  Corot  but  can  see  the  sensitive, 
poetic  face  of  the  artist.  No  one  can 
look  intelligently  at  a  picture  by  Jean 
Francois  Millet  without  seeing  the 
patient,  sympathetic  face  of  the  bearded 
peasant-painter  of  Barbizon.  No  one 
can  look  at  a  painting  by  Rubens  or 


WHEN  THE 

ALL  the  dollars  in 
the  world  are  use¬ 
less  in  themselves,  and 
all  the  brawn  and  brain 
in  men  is  useless  in  it¬ 
self.  BUT!  Oh!  Boy! 
how  the  sparks  do  fly 
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Van  Dyck  without  seeing  the  courtier 
faces  of  these  artists.  It  is  the  same 
with  Michelangelo,  Titian,  Rembrandt 
and  all  the  others — they  tell  in  some 
way  the  story  of  their  own  lives  in 
their  works — of  their  own  souls. 
They  paint  their  own  portraits! 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  word 
“art”  conveys  to  the  public  mind  the 
idea  of  artifice.  It  is  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Art  is  nature  transformed  in 
the  thought  and  imagination  of  the 
artist — charged  or  tempered  with  the 
emotions  of  the  artist.  That  is  why 
the  life  history  of  the  artist  is  writ¬ 
ten,  or  painted,  or  sculptured,  into 
his  work.  And  in  a  measure  this  is 
true  of  nearly  all  work  which  men  do 
that  requires  any  thought.  They 
leave  upon  it  the  impress  of  their 
own  personalities.  That  is  why  I 
like  the  old  Japanese  idea  that  a  gen¬ 
uine  work  of  art  contains  the  soul  of 
the  artist — his  “shade,”  as  the  Japa¬ 
nese  put  it — and  consequently  should 
be  venerated  as  well  as  loved  for 
what  it  is. 

So  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  see 
in  Gerrit  A.  Beneker’s  work,  three 
years  ago,  the  healthy,  youthful  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  boy  and  the  virility 
of  young  manhood.  The  portrait  of 
himself  has1  become  more  sharply 
defined  in  his  work  since  that  time. 
He  was  then,  and  is  now,  an  op¬ 
timist — not  afraid  of  the  world,  of 
men,  or  of  nature.  He  looked 
steadily  at  all  things  and  rather 
fondly;  and  he  found  a  joy  and  com¬ 
fort  in  all  that  showed  signs  of  life 
and  growth,  whether  in  nature  or  in 
mankind.  He  loved  truth  and  sun¬ 
shine  and  the  larger  aspects  of  things. 

I  could  see  that  this  young  man 
had  had  a  struggle  with  himself,  with 
his  environment,  and  with  his  work — 
and  a  good  deal  of  a  struggle  to  pur¬ 
sue  his  ideals  in  his  own  way  and 
according  to  his  own  inclinations. 
And  I  could  also  see  that  he  found  a 
certain  robust  kind  of  joy  in  these 
struggles.  That  is  a  healthy  sign. 

He  had  confidence  in  himself  and  he 
was  not  particularly  sensitive  as  to 
what  others  might  think  about  him. 
And  in  the  simplicity  of  his  personal 
tastes  and  desires  there  was  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  greatness. 

But  there  was  a  spiritual  side  to 
this  man  which  I  did  not  detect  in  his 


SPARKS  FLY 

when  labor  and  capital 
are  solidly  welded  to¬ 
gether,  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  articles  useful 
to  mankind. 

Yours, 

Ben 


It  ivas  the  face  of  the  man  himself  that 
mostly  interested  me — a  sort  of  boy-man  face 


Whitman,  Malden,  Mass. 


work  three  years  ago.  That  has  come 
to  the  surface  since  then,  for  it  was  very 
deep  in  his  nature  and  it  required  time 
and  work  and  “plugging”  to  bring  it 
strongly  to  the  front.  As  he  “plugged” 
at  his  painting  there  gradually  came  to 
him  that  vision  of  spirituality  in  work 
which  has  enlarged  the  horizon  of  his 
life  and  enables  him  to  see  in  the  work 
of  the  world  the  real  joy  of  life.  He 
had  felt  it  before,  but  not  the  full  force 
of  it. 

He  saw  and  felt  what  few  men  realize 
until  the  day  comes  when  they  are  for 
some  reason  denied  the  privilege  of 
work,  or  the  power  to  work — that  each 
age  has  its  own  work  to  do  and  that 
every  man  and  woman,  according  to 
their  gifts,  must  contribute  something  to 
that  totality  of  work  if  they  would  share 
in  the  spirit  of  their  age. 

He  saw  that  industry  is  life  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  he  must  have  studied 
a  beehive  and  watched  it  grow  in  bulk, 
sweetness  and  life  to  comprehend  so 
fully  the  value  of  co-operation  in  work. 
He  saw  that  in  the  big,  complex  affairs 
of  this  age  no  one  man’s  work  counts  for 


much  unless  it  is  intelligently  co-oper¬ 
ated  with  the  efforts  of  others.  And 
finally  he  felt  that  somehow  through  his 
art  he  had  a  work  or  mission  to  per¬ 
form  in  interpreting  this  vision  of  life  in 
industry  and  co-operation  to  the  world. 

But  there  is  a  whole  lot  behind  this 
literary  conception  of  Gerrit  A.  Beneker 
— a  whole  lot  of  seemingly  commonplace 
but  fascinating  struggle  in  factories  and 
art  schools,  as  well  as  struggle  with  self 
in  the  maelstrom  of  life  in  great  cities, 
which  should  be  known  if  the  full  por¬ 
trait  of  the  artist  is  to  be  revealed.  And 
behind  it  all  is  a  sturdy,  Dutch  ancestry 
and  heritage. 

About  the  time  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  elected  President  in  1860  a  carpen¬ 
ter  named  Gerrit  Beneker  decided  to 
move  from  his  home  in  the  little  town 
of  Wessekerke  in  Holland  with  his  wife 
and  three  children  to  the  United  States. 
He  decided  to  move  to  America  for 
much  the  same  reason  that  all  the  rest 
of  the  white  people  in  the  United  States 
— or  their  ancestors — had  moved  from 
homes  in  Europe — to  better  their  eco¬ 
nomic  condition,  or  because  they  re- 
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sented  oppression  in  some  form.  It 
was  chiefly  to  better,  if  possible,  his 
economic  condition  that  Gerrit  Ben- 
eker  moved  to  the  United  States  with 
his  family  and  went  to  work  at  mak¬ 
ing  cabs  for  locomotives  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Bartel  Beneker  was  the  oldest  of 
the  three  children.  He  was  eleven 
years  at  the  time  and  had  shown  such 
artistic  talent  that  the  father  and 
mother  had  about  decided  to  send  him 
to  an  art  school  at  The  Hague  when 
business  depression  compelled  them 
to  try  their  luck  in  the  Land  of  Pro¬ 
mise — America.  Other  Hollanders 
had  settled  in  or  near  Grand  Rapids, 
among  them  Jan  Steketee,  whose  son, 
“Honest  John”  Steketee,  became  U.  S. 
Consul  to  the  Netherlands  and  was 
decorated  with  the  Order  of  Nassau 
by  Queen  Wilhelmina.  He  had  nine 
children,  among  them  a  daughter, 
Pauline,  of  whom  more  later. 

As  has  been  said,  Bartel  Beneker 
was  eleven  years  old  when  he  went  to 
Grand  Rapids.  He  attended  school 
for  a  few  months  and  was  then 
obliged  to  go  to  work  to  help  support 
the  little  family.  The  father  had 
found,  as  other  fathers  did,  that  the 
“Land  of  Promise”  was  a  land  of  hard 
work.  Bartel  Beneker  grew  to  be  a  re¬ 
spected  citizen  and  he  wooed  and  won 
Pauline  Steketee.  They  were  married 
in  1880  and  on  the  night  of  January 
26,  1882,  while  a  great  fire  raged  in 
the  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  Gerrit  A. 
Beneker  was  bom. 

Nature  is  seldom  frustrated  in  her 


Posters  that  would,  inspire  and 
stimulate  the  patriotism  of  the 
workmen  of  this  land  of  ours 
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designs.  If  a  stone  is  placed  over  a 
healthy  seed  the  seed  will  eventually 
push  its  way  to  the  surface  and  the 
light.  So  with  the  seed  of  art  that  was 
checked  in  its  growth  in  Bartel  Ben- 
eker.  It  found  lodgment  and  has  at¬ 
tained  growth  and  expression  in  Gerrit 
A.  Beneker,  his  son.  And  what  is  more, 
it  germinated  and  grew  in  an  environ¬ 
ment  of  work — hard  work.  But  al¬ 
ways  it  had  for  companionship  fine 
family  ideals  and  fine  spiritual  ideals. 

At  school  this  artistic  talent  in  Gerrit 
A.  Beneker  manifested  itself  in  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  ways,  but  chiefly  in  the  making 
of  caricatures  of  his  teachers  and 
schoolmates.  Aside  from  this,  how¬ 
ever,  he  displayed  traits  which  are 
common  to  most  active,  healthy  boys 
in  school.  He  liked  athletics  and  was  a 
good  all-round  track  athlete.  He  was 
an  excellent  baseball  pitcher  and  he 
played  center  on  the  football  eleven. 
Incidentally  he  won  the  admiration 
and  affections  of  a  blue-eyed,  dark¬ 
haired  young  woman — a  schoolmate — 
Flora  Judd  Van  Vranken,  who  later 
became  Mrs.  Gerrit  A.  Beneker. 

Young  Gerrit  was  six  feet  two 
inches  tall  and  weighed  170  pounds 
when  he  graduated  from  the  High 
School  at  Grand  Rapids.  His  ambition 
was  to  study  art,  and  his  father  rather 
liked  that  idea  in  the  boy,  although 
he  pointed  out  some  of  the  difficulties 
in  the  path  to  success  in  art.  Not 
the  least  of  these  at  the  moment  was 
lack  of  means  for  the  kind  of  school¬ 
ing  and  education  necessary. 

A  way  was  found,  however,  as  is 


The  man  in  overalls  on  wharves 
or  bridges  or  trucks  became  the 
hero  of  Qerrit  Beneker’ s  thoughr 


nearly  always  the  case  when  deter¬ 
mination  accompanies  ambition.  Gerrit 
agreed  to  go  to  work  during  the  summer 
and  earn  enough  money  to  pay  his  tuition 
for  one  term  in  the  Chicago  Art  Insti¬ 
tute,  and  the  father  agreed  to  furnish 
enough  money  to  pay  board  and  lodging 
for  the  same  period.  That  would  also 
be  a  test  of  the  strength  of  the  boy’s 
desire  and  ambition  to  study  art. 

So  young  Beneker  pitched  his  last  ball 
game  and  with  the  heritage  of  hard¬ 
working  men  and  women  behind  him 
went  to  work  the  next  day  in  a  furniture 
factory  for  $7  a  week — ten  hours  a  day. 
To  save  even  the  carfare  he  walked 
four  miles  each  day  to  and  from  his 
work.  Then  began  his  real  education — 
the  kind  of  knowledge  and  education 
that  is  seared  into  the  soul  through  per¬ 
spiration  and  aching  muscles.  It  was 
the  acid  test. 

In  the  heat  of  that  summer  he  un¬ 
loaded  lumber,  learned  to  pick  out  a 
good  stick  from  a  cull,  and  how  to 
make  a  pile  of  lumber.  He  worked  in 
the  dry  kiln;  he  made  excelsior;  he 
planed  and  helped  the  man  at  the  glue 
pot,  and  he  did  it  all  very  well — so 
well,  in  fact,  that  his  work  attracted  the 
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The  laborer’s  vision  of  service  to  his  country 
as  it  was  expressed  by  Beneker’ s  brush 


favorable  notice  of  the  superintendent. 
Gerrit  learned  much  about  workmen  as 
well  as  work  that  summer.  Most  of  the 
men  worked  indifferently  and  automat¬ 
ically  and  watched  the  clock.  At  the 
noon  hour  they  discussed  things  among 
themselves  in  a  radical  way.  Gerrit 
sensed  that  much  of  the  reason  for  this 
was  the  total  lack  of  sympathy  or  un¬ 
derstanding  between  the  workmen  and 
the  employer.  They  lived  in  different 
worlds,  and  thought  about  things  dif¬ 
ferently. 

The  employer  got  a  jolt  near  the  end 
of  the  summer  when  he  sent  for  young 
Beneker  and  said: 

“Beneker,  I’ll  make  a  foreman  of  you 
in  six  weeks  more  and  then  a  superin¬ 
tendent,  and  then  if  you  wrant  to  go  on 
the  road  I’ll  make  you  a  regular  furni¬ 
ture  man.” 

“No,”  replied  Beneker,  “I  thank  you 
very  much,  but  I  am  here  only  to  get 


enough  money  to  pay  my  first  year’s 
tuition  in  an  art  school.” 

Of  course,  that  explained  at  once  the 
difference  between  Beneker  and  the 
other  workmen — he  had  a  definite  ob¬ 
ject  in  view. 

That  was  his  incentive — to  work.  It 
came  to  him  that  if  men  could  only  see 
some  clear,  definite  object  ahead,  work 
would  not  be  so  irksome,  or  even  if  they 
could  be  made  to  see  it,  and  the  em¬ 
ployer  could  also  be  made  to  see  it.  An 
objective  of  some  kind  wTas  the  thing 
needed. 

Then  came  a  wonderful  moonlight 
evening  late  in  September  when  he 
bade  Miss  Flora  Van  Vranken  and  his 
mother  good-bye  and  left  home  for  the 
first  time,  arriving  in  Chicago  the  next 
morning.  Before  the  end  of  the  first 
term  in  the  Art  Institute  he  was  draw¬ 
ing  from  life.  Then  the  late  director, 
William  M.  R.  French,  told  Beneker 


that  if  he  would  return  the 
next  year  he  could  have  a 
job  by  means  of  which  he 
could  work  out  his  tuition. 
So  he  went  back  to  the 
furniture  factory  to  earn 
enough  to  pay  board  and 
lodging  the  next  term. 
When  he  returned  to  the 
Art  Institute  in  the  fall  he 
got  around  every  morning 
at  7  o’clock,  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  boys  in  similar 
circumstances,  and  swept 
the  floors  of  the  Institute 
for  his  tuition.  To  earn  a 
little  extra  money  he  sold 
neckties  Saturday  evenings 
in  a  clothing  store  in  the 
Jewish  quarter.  He  also 
posed  occasionally  evenings 
in  the  modeling  class. 

All  this  time  he  had  been 
Wondering  and  thinking 
how  he  could  make  some 
money  out  of  art  and  the 
only  immediate  prospect  he 
saw  was  to  try  his  hand  at 
illustrating.  This  necessi¬ 
tated  his  going  to  New 
York  where  most  of  the 
big  publishers  were.  So  he 
went  in  October,  1903,  and 
entered  the  Art  Students 
League  on  a  scholarship, 
studied  with  Reuterdahl 
and  DuMond  for  a  year, 
■was  elected  to  the  board  of 
control  and  made  monitor 
of  the  class  in  illustration. 

A  New  York  paper  of¬ 
fered  a  prize  of  $200  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  League  and  of 
the  National  Academy  of 
Design  for  an  Easter  draw¬ 
ing  and  Beneker  won  it. 
He  at  once  took  ten  of  his 
fellow  students  to  a  sixty- 
cent  “red-ink”  and  spa¬ 
ghetti  dinner  down  on  Tenth 
Street.  That  was  an  event. 
Then  he  left  the  League 
and  started  out  for  himself. 

He  was  a  little  discour¬ 
aged  when  he  found  that 
his  “prize  picture”  didn’t 
interest  magazine  editors  in 
the  least  and  that  it  was  not  a  very  easy 
matter  to  “break  in”  to  illustrating,  even 
in  New  York.  He  was  wandering  up  and 
down  Fifth  Avenue  with  his  drawing 
under  his  arm  when  he  paused  for  a  mo¬ 
ment — with  hundreds  of  others — to 
watch  a  grimy  workman  coolly  mount  a 
steel  girder  and  ride  on  it  to  the  top  of  a 
new  skyscraper  that  was  under  construc¬ 
tion.  The  poise  and  nerve  of  that  man 
thrilled  Beneker.  It  did  more.  It 
impressed  him  so  deeply  that  he  went 
right  back  to  his  studio  on  Twenty-third 
Street  and  painted  what  he  had  seen. 
There  was  romance  in  that  common 
workman — the  romance  of  the  sky¬ 
scraper  and  of  the  men  who  built  such 
wonderful  structures  He  took  the 
drawing  to  the  editor  of  a  prominent 
weekly  and  the  editor  bought  it  at  once. 
It  appealed  also  to  him.  It  touched  the 
imagination.  As  Beneker  said  to  me: 
“That  sealed  ( Continued  on  Page  66) 
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‘S’ciety  Parents  are  nice  to  look  at  but  they’re  not  much  fun,”  said  Bobby 


“PARENTS  ARE 
AW-FUL  FUNNY” 


By  Vivian  Lindsay 


IT  was  a  hot  summer  morning. 
Patricia  Handley,  one  of  the 
prettiest,  gayest,  young  ma¬ 
trons  in  a  set  noted  for  its 
pretty,  gay,  young  matrons,  lay  trying  to 
sleep  off  the  effects  of  a  bit  too  much 
gayety  of  the  previous  evening.  It  was 
an  effort  that  was  not  meeting  with  suc¬ 
cess.  Patricia’s  head  stirred  restlessly 
on  her  pillow;  quieted;  stirred  again. 
One  white  arm  in  exasperation  suddenly 
encircled  her  head  as  if  to  shut  out 
sound.  From  below  there  arose  a  steady, 
monotonous  drone  of  voices  in  conver¬ 
sation  as  insistent,  as  irritating  to  one 
trying  to  sleep  as  the  buzzing  of  a  lone 
fly. 

Patricia  sat  up  in  bed,  despair  written 
in  every  feature.  She  leaned  toward 
the  open  window.  The  scene  on  which 
she  gazed  was  a  not  uncommon  one. 
Nor  was  the  voice  that  was  speaking 
unfamiliar: 

“Parents,”  said  Jane  Ellen,  “are  aw-ful 

funny.” 

In  spite  of  her  irritation,  Patricia's 
lips  twitched.  The  three  children  were 
having  one  of  the  philosophic  discus¬ 
sions  which,  at  more  reasonable  hours, 
had  given  her  some  very  amusing  mo¬ 
ments. 

Jane  Ellen,  daughter  of  the  next-door 
minister  and  his  wife,  sat  as  usual  on 
the  extreme  edge  of  the  garden  seat. 
The  most  fervent  admirer  of  little  girls 
would  have  sought  long  and  vainly  for 


Illustrated  by  J .  R.  Shaver 


DETTER  think  this 
story  over.  Maybe 
you’re  a  funny  parent. 


any  trace  of  beauty  in  Jane  Ellen.  Her 
seven-year-old  face  was  all  austerity  of 
feature,  in  strong  contradiction  to  the 
fires  of  romance  that  burned  in  Jane 
Ellen’s  small  breast.  Her  hair,  thin  and 
red  and  straight,  clung  dispiritedly  about 
her  face;  scrawny  little  bare  legs  ended 
in  sandals  whose  size  was  altogether 
in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  Jane  Ellen’s 
lack  of  prettiness.  Drawn  up  before  her 
in  a  wagon,  of  the  sort  commonly  called 
a  “coaster,”  sat  Bobby,  Patricia’s  own 
six  year  old  son ;  and  lolling  listlessly  on 
the  grass,  lay  Thomas,  Jane  Ellen’s  twin, 
never  by  any  possible  means  called 
Tommy  by  anyone  but  Patricia. 

Jane  Ellen,  as  usual,  led  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  “Parents,”  she  was  saying,  as 
Patricia’s  head  inclined  toward  the  win¬ 
dow,  “are  aw-ful  funny.” 

Silence  greeted  her  remark. 

“Don’  cha  think  so?”  This  last, 
pointedly,  to  Bobby. 

“Oh-h,  I  don’t  know,”  was  Bobby’s 
indifferent  answer,  but  Bobby’s  brow  in¬ 


dicated  a  greater  interest  than  did 
his  tone,  as  was  usual  with  Bobby. 

Again  silence  fell.  Evidently  the 
topic  of  the  funniness  of  parents 
was  to  languish.  Jane  Ellen  scraped  the 
graveled  walk  with  the  toes  of  her  san¬ 
dal.  One  half  of  Bobby  arose  from  the 
coaster;  one  hand  caught  the  tongue, 
one  leg  gave  a  half-hearted  push  that 
sent  the  coaster  forward  possibly  six 
inches;  then,  succumbing  to  the  heat, 
Bobby  sat  down  again  in  the  wagon. 

“Wher’d  yer  father  an’  mother  go  las’ 
night?”  This  from  Jane  Ellen. 

Patricia’s  lips  puckered  in  droll  des¬ 
pair.  It  was  bad  enough  to  live  next 
door  to  a  minister  without  having  the 
minister’s  children  keeping  accurate  tab 
on  all  one’s  movements.  But  experience 
had  taught  Patricia  the  futility  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  thwart  Jane  Ellen’s  desire 
for  information.  If  Jane  Ellen  didn’t 
find  out  now,  and  on  this  side  of  the 
house,  she  would  find  out  later  on  the 
other  side. 

“I  don’t  know  .  .  .  dance,  I  guess.” 

“Our  father” — Jane  Ellen’s  way  of 
saying  “our  father”  left  no  doubt  in  the 
hearer’s  mind  as  to  her  knowledge  of 
the  Lord’s  Prayer — “our  father  took  us 
in  our  auto-mo-bile  to  the  coun-try  an’ 
we  had  a  pic-nic.”  Jane  Ellen  sing¬ 
songed  this  information  to  the  accompan¬ 
iment  of  the  scraping  of  her  sandal  on 
the  gravel. 

“Huh  .  .  .  that  ol’  Ford?” 
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“A  big,  gorgeously  gushing,  spuzzling  stream  met  him  fairly 
in  the  face  as  he  turned  dazedly — with  an  open  mouth 


“You’re  jealous  .  .  .  jus’  jealous 
cos  your  father  an’  mother  never  take 
you  on  picnics.” 

Thomas,  who  loved  peace,  intervened 
with  his  customary  tact: 

“Your  mother  had  on  a  pink  dress 
...  it  was  awful  purty.” 

Jane  Ellen’s  face  became  grotesque 
with  big  emotions. 

“She  alwuz  looks  bee-uti-ful.”  Jane 
Ellen  had  now  forgotten  her  triumph  of 
the  picnic  in  wistfulness  of  what  she 
didn’t  have.  “It  mus’  be  nice  to  have 
a  mother  an’  father  who  buy  you  ever’- 
thing,  ...  an’  alwuz  dress  up  an’  look 
jus’  like  pictures  in  mag'zine  an’  go  to 
parties  an’ - ” 

At  the  window,  Patricia  went  through 
the  pantomime  of  preening  herself.  But 
her  complacence  was  short-lived.  Bobby’s 
answer  sent  her  gasping  with  indigna¬ 
tion. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  he  said  dispas¬ 
sionately,  “s’ciety  parents  ’re  nice  to 
look  at,  but  they’re  not  much  fun.” 

Patricia  leaned  forward  until  her  nose 
pressed  against  the  screen.  There  was 
an  unwonted  crispness  in  her  tone  that 
caused  the  children  to  start  guiltily: 
“Children,”  she  said,  “please  go  to  play 
somewhere  else.  I’m  trying  to  sleep.” 

The  small  party  wended  its  way  slow¬ 
ly,  reluctantly,  toward  the  other  side  of 


the  house;  Bobby  dragging  the  creaking, 
rumbling  coaster,  Jane  Ellen  and  Thomas 
dragging  themselves. 

Patricia  sniffed  angrily.  The  children 
had  spoiled  her  morning’s  sleep,  which 
she  needed  more  than  badly.  Now 
they  had  upset  her  state  of  mind. 

If  Patricia,  commonly  called  Pat,  had 
been  given  to  self-analysis  or  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  her  philosophy  of  life,  she 
would  have  stated  with  engaging  frank¬ 
ness  that  she  wanted  everything.  Of 
course,  wanting  everything  she  was  de¬ 
lighted  with  having  a  son.  Bobby  looked 
so  like  a  cherub;  had  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  manners;  spoke  uncommonly  good 
English  and,  as  a  consequence,  had  up 
to  this  moment  seemed  to  Pat  to  reflect 
the  utmost  credit  on  her  manner  of 
bringing  up  a  child.  It  really  hadn  t 
occurred  to  her  ever  to  question  either 
herself  or  Bobby  as  to  whether  anything 
else  was  needed.  Now  she  was  face  to 
face  with  the  astounding  and  disheart¬ 
ening  fact  that  a  six-year-old  can  sit  in 
judgment  on  his  parents  and  find  them 
guilty. 

Patricia’s  indignation  gave  way  before 
a  conscience  that  once  roused  was  al¬ 
ways  lively.  There  was  no  denying  that 
it  had  been  months  since  she  or  Bob 
had  really  played  with  Bobby;  there 
was  no  denying  that  it  had  been  prob¬ 


ably  a  year  since  they  had  put  him 
to  bed ;  there  was  absolutely  no  deny¬ 
ing  that  they  had  wanted  all  the  fun 
and  pride  of  parenthood  with  none 
of  the  bother  of  it. 

Patricia’s  emotion  became  one  of 
a  probably  exaggerated  appreciation 
of  what  her  son  had  suffered  from 
the  loneliness  of  parental  neglect. 
Her  imagination  soared,  particularly 
when  the  minister  and  his  wife’s 
treatment  of  the  twins  contrasted 
with  her  treatment  of  Bobby.  The 
picnics  via  the  Ford  took  on  for 
Patricia  all  the  glory  of  a  perfection 
never  attained  by  a  trip  into  the  coun¬ 
try  on  a  hot,  dusty  summer  evening. 

Patricia  longed  to  call  Bobby  in, 
take  him  into  her  arms,  talk  out  all 
her  regrets  and  make  brilliant  prom¬ 
ises,  dramatically,  for  the  future. 
But  knowledge  of  Bobby  prevented. 
Bobby  was  nothing  if  not  practical. 
Bobby  had  a  disdain  of  sentimental 
scenes;  a  way  of  pinning  his  faith  in 
deeds,  not  words. 

It  is  very  hard  to  be  young  and 
pretty  and  frivolous  and  suddenly 
become  aware  of  new,  enormous  and 
hitherto  unsuspected  responsibilities. 
Pat’s  face  would  have  been  an  in¬ 
spiration  to  the  greatest  of  trage¬ 
diennes.  Something  must  be  done  to 
prove  to  Bobby  that  his  parents 
could  be  funny.  But  what?  What? 
Pat’s  fingers  ran  distractedly  through 
her  hair. 

On  the  still,  hot  air  rose  the  ex¬ 
asperated  voice  of  the  cook: 

“How  often  have  I  got  to  tell  you 
kids  to  leave  that  hose  alone?” 

“Jane  Ellen  .  .  .  Jane  Ellen 

.  .  .  Thomas  .  .  .  come  on 

home  now.”  It  was  the  voice  of  the 
minister’s  wife,  subdued  and  whee¬ 
dling  as  usual,  as  if  she  had  long 
since  bowed  to  the  knowledge  that  it 
was  going  to  require  patience — much 
patience — to  bring  up  Jane  Ellen  and 
Thomas.  “Jane  Ellen  .  .  .  Thomas 

.  .  .  I’ve  got  some  fresh  cookies.” 

The  coaster  wheels  revolved  slowly. 
Jane  Ellen  and  Thomas  and  Bobby 
couldn’t  resist  fresh  cookies,  even 
though  the  heat  rendered  action  anything 
but  pleasurable. 

Patricia  looked  out.  On  the  minister  s 
porch,  again  on  her  side  of  the  house, 
sat  the  three  children  eating  cookies. 
Jane  Ellen’s  dress  clung  around  her  a 
little  more  damply  than  even  the  heat 
warranted  .  .  .  Patricia  had  the  in¬ 
spired  moment  she  lad  been  seeking. 
Across  her  mind  there  flashed  a  picture 
of  days  gone  by  .  .  .a  curly-haired  small 
thing'  that  had  been  herself,  a  most  un¬ 
dignified  father,  a  hose-drenching  as  a 
preface  to  sleep  on  hot  summer  nights ! 

Pat’s  enthusiasm  over  her  idea  that 
afternoon  was  much  greater  than  that  of 
her  husband.  He,  called  in  from  a  game 
of  golf,  failed  to  realize  that  their  fair 
standing  with  their  son,  if  it  had  ever 
been  a  thing  of  reality,  was  no  longer. 
Vainly,  Pat  tried  to  impress  upon  him 
the  enormity  of  Bobby’s  statement. 

“But  he  said,  Bob,  right-straight-out 
to  those  awful  twins,  ‘Society  parents 
are  nice  to  look  at  but  they’re  not  much 
fun.’  ” 
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“Oh,  well,  but  kids  say  anything.” 

“But,  Bob,  we  don't  play  with  him — 

It  was  no  use.  Bob  remained  unim¬ 
pressed  by  everything  but  the  outstand¬ 
ing,  immediately  visible  catastrophe  of 
the  golf  game  that  had  been  peremptor¬ 
ily  broken  off  at  the  seventh  hole  in 
order  that  a  small,  six-year-old  bar¬ 
barian,  in  whom  there  was  not  a  flicker 
of  gratitude,  might  have  dinner  with  his 
parents  and  a  soaking  with  the  hose 
afterward. 

Dinner  was  not  a  very  happy  affair. 
Bob  was  sulky;  Patricia  outrageously 
virtuous;  Bobby  too  excited  to  remem¬ 
ber  table  etiquette.  But  at  last  it  was 
over  and  Bobby  divested  of  all  but  a 
minimum  of  clothing  repaired  to  the 
back  yard.  His  father  followed,  an 
acute  perception  of  the  presence  of  Jane 
Ellen  and  Thomas  on  their  porch,  and  of 
their  father  and  mother  only  inade¬ 
quately  hidden  by  the  lace  curtains,  evi¬ 
dent  in  every  movement. 

“I  feel  like  a  darned  fool,”  he  confided, 
sotto  voce ,  to  Pat. 

“Don’t  be  silly.  What  do  you  care 
for  a  minister  and  his  wife  and  twins? 
Show  ’em  you  can  play  with  your  young¬ 
ster.  I  just  can’t  stand  their  ‘holier  than 
thou’  attitude  any  longer.  I  know  he 
has  preached  sermons  on  our  short¬ 
comings.” 

Bob  walked  across  the  lawn  to  the 
hydrant  which  the  thoughtful  Patricia 
had  been  careful  not  only  to  locate  but  to 
which  the  hose  was  obligingly  attached. 

“Not  the  shadow  of  an  excuse 
for  him  to  get  out  of  it,”  had  been 
Patricia’s  thought. 

He  turned  the  key.  A  thin 
little  stream  of  water  found  its  way 
through  the  hose.  From  the 
French  doors  opening  onto  the 
lawn,  Pat  cheerfully  called  instruc¬ 
tions. 

“Oh,  turn  it  on  full.  There’s  no 
fun  in  a  little  trickle  like  that.” 

But  the  imp  that  doles  out  mas¬ 
culine  mulishness  had  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  the  usually  good-na¬ 
tured  Bob. 

“This  is  strong  enough,”  he 
said  stubbornly.  “I  don’t  want  to 
knock  him  off  his  feet.  Besides, 
this  hose  leaks  and  I’m  not  crazy 
about  getting  my  clothes  all  wet. 

.  .  .  Look  out,  son.” 

The  tone  with  which  Bob  turned 
to  his  offspring  should  have  been 
jocularly  threatening.  It  was  not. 

It  was  the  disheartened  tone  of  a 
man  whose  game  of  golf  has  been 
interfered  with  and  who,  although 
knowing  well  that  life  is  not  worth 
the  living,  still  struggles  on.  The 
gesture  which  sent  the  sickly 
stream  in  the  vicinity  of  the  thrill- 
expectant  Bobby  was  tired,  life¬ 
less;  altogether  lacking  in  that 
gusto  which  makes  of  a  hose- 
drenching  a  genuine  festivity. 

Pat’s  eyes  despairingly  sought 
her  small  son’s  face.  His  impassiv- 


"The  stream  shot,  for  one  de¬ 
vastating  moment,  straight  into 
the  wide  open  window  where 
stood  a  very  human  minister" 


Vivian  Lindsay 

ity  shrieked  of  contempt  for  the  whole 
proceeding.  Despair  settled  like  a  vul¬ 
ture  on  Patricia’s  heart.  Why,  oh,  why, 
had  not  she  done  the  thing  herself? 

The  dead  performance  went  on.  Not 
a  sound  from  Jane  Ellen  or  Thomas  or 
Bobby  relieved  the  intolerable  situation. 
In  two  minutes,  Bobby  was  as  thorough¬ 
ly,  as  competently,  as  unemotionally 
soaked  as  if  he  had  been  a  flower  bed. 
His  father  laid  down  the  hose  and, 
stolid  of  face,  carefully  picked  his  way 
across  the  wet  grass  to  turn  off  the 
water. 

Rage  which  knows  no  caution  filled 
Pat’s  heart  and  mind.  The  French  doors 
opened.  Down  the  steps  she  ran,  reck¬ 
less  of  pink  chiffon  and  silver  slippers. 

Jane  Ellen’s  squeal  was  quickly  sup¬ 
pressed  by  the  hand  of  Thomas,  who  was 
made  of  sterner  stuff.  Bobby,  in  quick 
understanding,  jumped  up  and  down, 
bent  forward  and  backward  in  an  agony 
of  silent  ecstasy  that  would  have 
wrecked  a  less  pliant  body.  Undiscov¬ 
ered,  Patricia  reached  the  spot  where  lay 
the  nozzle ;  stooped  over  it ;  raised  it  and 
pointed  with  unerring  aim  at  the  center 
of  Bob’s  immaculate  back  just  as  he, 
reaching  for  the  key  to  turn  off  the 
water,  instead  turned  it  the  wrong  way. 

A  big,  gorgeously  gushing,  spuzzling 
stream  met  him  fairly  in  the  face  as  he 
turned  dazedly,  mouth  open,  eyes  blink¬ 
ing  in  utter  stupefaction  at  the  sudden¬ 
ness  of  the  attack. 

The  twins’  and  Bobby’s  excitement 


found  outlet  in  shrieks  and  squeals 
which  might  have  been  heard  for  a 
block;  the  howl  with  which  Bob  ran 
toward  his  wife  might  have  been  heard 
for  another  two  blocks. 

“Run,  Mother,  run!”  shrieked  Bobby. 

“Soak  ’im,  Mrs.  Handley,  soak  ’im!” 
squealed  Thomas. 

A  stream  of  water  being  forced 
through  a  long  rubber  tube  at  a  terrific 
rate  takes  no  cognizance  of  the  generally 
recognized  sanctity  of  certain  individ¬ 
uals.  The  hose  in  the  hands  of  the  thor¬ 
oughly  excited  Pat  executed  a  wild 
circle;  shot,  for  one  devastating  mo¬ 
ment,  straight  into  the  window  where 
stood  a  very  human  minister  who  had 
not  been  so  diverted  in  years. 

“Hey,  Mrs.  Handley,  Mrs.  Hand- 
ley!”  he  spluttered  in  helpless  mirth. 

A  group  of  passers-by,  attracted  by 
the  hilarity,  paused,  smiling  broadly  at 
the  spectacle  of  two  of  the  town’s  lead¬ 
ing  young  society  people  participating 
in  a  scene  so  undignified,  so  democrat¬ 
ically  public. 

Consciousness  of  their  presence  added 
the  last  straw  to  the  confusion  of  the 
terror-stricken  Pat.  The  hose,  which 
as  she  ran  around  and  around  the  lawn, 
had  soaked  everything  within  reach,  fell 
from  her  hands.  Her  only  thought  was 
to  gain  the  house. 

Bobby  shrieking,  “Soak  ’im,  Soak 
’im,”  suddenly  collided  with  his  mother 
Down  they  went  together,  a  tumultuous 
heap  made  up  ( Continued  on  Page  6<U 
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“I  eat  these.  That’s  why  -my  stummik  never  goes  on  a  strike,  and 
1  have  iron  and  strength  to  twist  Mr  Flu's  neck  when  he  comes !” 


Pleasant  to  take— 

-- 1 

CHO  CHO’S  SUGAR-COATED  LESSONS 

\ 

Mixed  with  laughter  they  mysteriously  cure  his  juvenile  audiences 


By  Frank  Ward  O’Malley 


ALL  is  not  solemnity  when  the 
paleface  medicine  men  as¬ 
semble  around  their  council 
fires.  By  way  of  instance,  out 
of  one  weighty  scientific  pow-wow  held 
recently  came  a  happily  compounded 
prescription  of  the  following  propor¬ 
tions  and  parts :  “To  beautify  the  com¬ 
plexion,  get  from  your  druggist  one 
package  of  pure  rice  powder,  one  pot 
of  rouge  of  the  best  quality  and  one 
powder  puff  of  standard  make.  W  rap 
ingredients  together  and  bury  package 
a  mile  from  home.  Dose — Take  one 
walk  three  times  a  day  before  meals  to 
see  that  package  is  still  there.”  Levity 
(properly  mixed  with  wisdom)  cannot 
be  kept  out  of  even  an  Academy  of 
Medicine  meeting;  nevertheless,  one  is 
somewhat  startled  to  find  so  dignified  a 
body  of  savants  concocting  still  another 
therapeutic  formula,  the  ingredients  of 
which  are  a  circus  clown,  slapstick  buf- 


T_JOW  DOES  he  do  it? 

“First  hit  the  nail  with 
your  head,  but  camouflage 
it”  says  Cho  Cho,  “and 
then”, — well  perhaps 
there’s  a  lesson  here  for 
you  on  how  to  teach 
a  child  almost  anything. 


foonery,  shrill  shrieks  from  a  thousand 
throats,  police  whistles  blowing  pierc¬ 
ingly  and  several  thousand  rousing 
cheers. 

Yet  these  are  the  elements  of  a  new 
therapeutic  practice  which  first  received 
the  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  of  New  York 


and  now  is  being  ardently  championed 
by  medical  bodies  throughout  the 
United  States  and  beyond  the  Seven 
Seas.  The  new  therapy  and  prophy¬ 
lactic  has  as  its  high  priest  a  one¬ 
time  circus  clown,  who  “makes  medi¬ 
cine”  while  clad  in  motley  and  rejoices 
in  the  thoroughly  non-academic  name 
of  Cho  Cho.  Also  be  it  known  that 
the  trainer  and  coach  of  Mountebank 
Cho  Cho  is  none  other  than  the  learned 
and  distinguished  gentleman  wThom 
young  mothers  the  nation  over  place 
in  a  rarified,  solemnly  scientific  sanc¬ 
tuary  that  is  miles  above  things  so 
tawdry  and  cheap  as  circus  tanbark  and 
clowning.  If  you  doubt  me,  listen  to  the 
circus  man’s  ballyhoo:  “Step  right  into 
the  big  show,  folks,  and  watch  the  side¬ 
splitting  puffavrmance  of  funny  Cho  Cho, 
the  only  clown  in  captivity  that  was 
captured  and  trained  by  the  author  of 
the  celebrated  best  seller,  ‘The  Care  and 
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“ The  best  way  to  raise  peas  is  with  your  spoon.  They 
love  to  roll  around  in  your  tummy — not  on  your  knife ”, 


thought-out  teachings  of  health  habits. 

His  system  of  health  in  education  and 
education  in  health  is  at  once  so  simple 
that  the  whole  programme  can  be  put 
into  eight  sentences — has,  in  fact,  been 
put  into  eight  sentences  by  Clown  Coach 
Holt,  as  you  shall  see.  The  astounding 
importance  of  the  leading  eight  ideas  in 
Cho  Cho’s  down  “patter”  grips  one  as 
one  hears  Dr.  Holt  say  impressively: 
“On  the  rules  which  Cho  Cho,  the  health 
down,  teaches,  a  new  race  of  Americans 
can  be  built;  if  we  can  get  children 
everywhere  to  make  these  eight  simple 
rules  a  habit,  we  can  transform  the  health 
of  the  world.”  And  so  to  a  clown  is 
given  the  great  privilege  of  carrying  a 
new  beacon  throughout  the  land,  his 
painted  lips  telling  a  mighty  truth  that 
is  shockingly  rare  in  American  systems 
of  education — the  seemingly  obvious 

truth  that  real  education  is  the  teaching 
and  absorbing  of  principles,  not  the 

tabulating  and  memorizing  of  facts.  (A 
"You  can  eat  a  chicken  thousand  American  college  cubs  can  tell 
before  it’s  born  and  after  you  who  wrote  “Van  Bibber  and  the 

it’s  dead— but  don’t  fry  it”  Swan  Boats”  to  one  who  can  tell  you 


Feeding  of  Children,’  Doc  L.  Emmett 
Holt,  gents — M.  D.,  gents,  and  LL.D.!” 

If  Dr.  Holt  and  his  professional 
brethren,  all  ethical  foes  of  “hippo- 
droming”  and  its  attendant  publicity, 
have  swallowed  ethical  qualms  to  the 
extent  of  going  in  for  Mr.  Bamum’s 
calling,  they  have  done  so  solely  because 
they  and  the  many  earnest  laymen  who 
help  them  in  keeping  a  circus  clown  in 
action  all  over  the  country  have  decided 
that  clowning  is  one  effective  method  of 
bringing  back  to  health  six  million 
American  school  children  who  are  now 
suffering  from  malnutrition,  together 
with  millions  more  who  stand  in  need 
of  habits  of  right  living  to  bring  them 
up  to  normality.  Six  million  children 
suffering  from  the  ills  that  go  with  un¬ 
dernourishment  means  a  potential  army 
of  tuberculosis  patients  six  million  strong 
— or  weak.  Wherefore  even  “low-brow” 
clowning  begins  to  take  on  portentous 
dignity  when  the  buffoonery  is  made  to 
affect,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  Cho 
Cho’s  clowning,  the  lives  and  future 
happiness  of  not  six  million  but  alto¬ 
gether  30,000,000  little  scholars  destined 
to  be  the  driving  and  directing  forces  of 
the  America  of  to-morrow.  Health  itself 
is  happiness,  “pep,”  therefore  popularity 
— romp  and  the  world  romps  with  you, 
mope  and  you  mope  alone;  popularity, 
if  judicially  nurtured,  spells  material  suc¬ 
cess:  ergo,  we  have  a  humble  circus 
clown  the  architect  and  builder  of  an 
entire  race’s  happiness,  longevity  and  the 
good  things  of  a  long  and  successful  life, 
provided  the  young  of  a  race  (and  the  old, 
too,  for  that  matter)  accept  his  well- 
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why  that  simple  little  yarn  climbs 
to  technical  pinnacles  of  short- 
story  craftsmanship  which  makes 
it  a  perfect  short  story.) 

The  truth  which  Cho  Cho  has 
been  coached  to  teach  is  of  an 
importance  infinitely  more  far- 
reaching  than  the  attainment  of 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
fiction.  If  there  had  been  a  Cho 
Cho  touring  the  nation  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago  we  should  not  have  gath¬ 
ered  statistics  in  1917  and  1918 
which  showed  that  seventy  per 
cent,  of  the  young  Americans  re¬ 
jected  by  army  medical  examiners 
in  the  draft  were  lost  to  the  army 
because  of  physical  defects  that 
could  have  been  prevented  or 
cured  by  simple  right  living  in 
childhood.  Hard  heads  who  will 
persist  in  believing  that  Cho  Cho 
and  his  teachings  are  “just  another 
of  these  new-fangled  school  fads,” 
need  only  be  reminded  that  during 
the  present  year  the  commercially- 
wise  guiding  spirits  of  a  life  in¬ 
surance  company  famous  the 
world  over  bought  and  distributed 
among  the  company’s  policy  hold¬ 
ers  1,000,000  copies  of  a  booklet 
containing  the  principles  of  “edu¬ 
cation  in  health  and  health  in 
education”  which  form  Cho  Cho’s 
sole  stock  in  trade.  And  life  in¬ 
surance  men  are  not  in  business 
for  altruistic  reasons. 

Cho  Cho  bounced  into  being 
but  yesterday.  Where  he  came 
from,  where  he  lives,  where  he 
goes  to  when  with  final  funny  hand 
waves  to  his  ecstatic  audiences  of 
little  folks  he  fades  from  their 
view — these  are  questions  I  can¬ 
not  answer.  Cho  Cho  and  Santa 
are  brothers  in  mystery.  They 
work  better  that  way:  familiarity 
breeds — familiarity.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  be  the  cause  of  hav¬ 
ing  little  Susie  Smith,  Junie  Mc- 
Graw,  Nicky  Nichols,  Dicky  Don¬ 
nelly,  Rosie  Cohen  and  the  rest 
of  the  “first  nighters”  at  Cho 
Cho’s  school  house  performances 
learn  accidentally  from  this  page 
that  Cho  Cho  in  private  is,  say, 
merely  a  Mr.  John  Doe,  of  515 
’Steenth  Street,  who  uses  a  safety 
razor  and  plays  billiards  in  the 
club  house  of  the  White  Rats.  He 
has  no  private  life  and  he  is  just 
Cho  Cho.  It  is  enough  for  his 
audiences  to  know  that  the  delect¬ 
able  Cho  Cho  was  born  full  grown 
in  the  beauty  of  the  Easter  lilies 
of  1919  in  a  little  white  house  that 
has  stood  for  ages  diagonally 
across  from  the  town  house  of  Mr. 
S.  Klaus  in  the  prosperous  village 
of  Toyland  Center.  A  story  per¬ 
sists,  although  probably  apocry¬ 
phal,  that  he  earned  his  living  for 
some  time  painting  stripes  on 
baby  zebras  bom  in  circuses.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  Cho  Cho  did  not 
become  a  figure  of  national  im¬ 
portance  until  one  day  last  spring, 
when  he  was  roped,  thrown  and 
broken  by  a  scientific  expedition 
sent  out  by  Director  Sally  Lucas 
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[Here’s  a  Cho-Chogram  for  you: 

“Q — is  for  Qaining 

As  every  Child  could; 

A  half-pound  a  month 

Is  the  least  that  he  should” 


Jean,  of  the  Child  Health  Organ¬ 
ization  of  New  York,  and  headed 
by  Dr.  Holt,  Dr.  Thomas  B. 
Wood,  who  is  chief  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  physical  education  at 
Columbia  University,  and  many 
other  noted  and  patriotic  scientists 
and  laymen. 

There  are  genealogical  experts 
who  explain  the  origin  of  Cho 
Cho’s  name  by  pointing  impolitely 
to  the  fact  that  “Cho  Cho”  is 
merely  a  double  dose  of  C.  H.  O., 
which  in  turn  are  the  initial  let¬ 
ters  of  “Child  Health  Organiza¬ 
tion.”  No  matter.  Let  it  suffice 
to  say  that  from  Nowhere  comes 
a  taxicab  and  draws  up  in  front 
of  the  big  schoolhouse  door,  and 
out  of  the  cab  explodes  a  dazzling 
blaze  of  color  in  the  person  of 
Cho  Cho.  Yep,  the  magnificent 
being  whom  all  the  primary  grade 
scholars  (with  expectations  daily 
whetted  in  advance  by  artful 
“Teacher”)  are  bursting  with 
anxiety  to  meet  and  see.  And 
then,  inside  the  big  auditorium  of 
the  schoolhouse,  Principal  White 
and  Teachers  Brown  and  Green 
are  blowing  police  wdiistles  in  a 
mad  effort  to  bring  a  semblance  of 
order  out  of  chaos.  Which  is  im¬ 
possible  so  long  as  Cho  Cho  per¬ 
sists  in  riccocheting  to  the  stage 
by  turning  handsprings — turning 
himself  into  a  multicolored  human 
pinwheel — down  the  centre  aisle. 
Through  the  open  windows,  in 
volume  that  makes  itself  heard 
even  amid  the  indoor  uproar,  come 
the  shouts  and  shrill  cries  of  the 
belated,  who  had  glimpsed  only 
the  motley  glories  of  Cho  Cho 
flashing  into  the  schoolhouse 
door.  “Hey,  Skin-nay!  C’m  on 
over! — run  like  ev’thing!”  Pok¬ 
ing  out  from  tenement  windows — 
yes,  and  above  the  floral  window 
boxes  of  swagger  apartment  houses 
— come  the  heads  of  mothers 
anxious  to  know'  the  cause  of  the 
delirious  panic.  Bedlam  still 
breaks  against  the  schoolhouse 
entrance  as  the  belated  insist  upon 
fighting  a  passage  toward  an  in¬ 
terior  long  overcrowded. 

Thereafter,  for  an  hour  or  more, 
all  indoors  becomes  a  prolonged 
shriek  of  purest  joy,  but  punc¬ 
tuated  with  moments  of  compara¬ 
tive  stillness  as  Cho  Cho  again 
and  again  and  again  rhythmically 
retards  the  waves  of  delirium  long 


enough  to  make  himself  heard 
while  pronouncing  and  elaborat¬ 
ing  upon  the  eight  commandments 
of  child  health  that  Dr.  Holt  says, 


guarantees,  can  remake  the  human 
race.  Not  only  the  children  are 
being  taught  as  Cho  Cho  talks 
and  jokes  and  capers,  he  also  is 
teaching  the  assembled  teachers; 
when  he  has  gone  again  in  his 
taxicab  to  the  land  of  Nowhere 
he  leaves  in  the  schoolhouse,  in 
addition  to  the  eight  command¬ 
ments  of  health  and  their  corol¬ 
laries  that  he  has  given  to  the 
children,  a  system  of  health  peda- 


Frank  Ward  O’M  alley 

gogics  teeming  with  the  elemental  (but  of  Cho  Cho  for  demonstration  purposes, 
too  often  neglected)  facts  that  “weight  Before  midsummer  Cho  Cho  had  been 
for  height  and  age”  is  the  gauge  of  “booked”  for  performances  that  will 
child  health,  that  a  set  of  weighing  keep  him  busy  six  days  a  week  in  vari- 
scales  and  a  measuring  tape  are  neces-  ous  States  until  well  into  January,  1920. 
sary  items  in  schoolhouse  equipment,  He  had  been  launched  with  only  the 
perhaps  the  important  items  inasmuch  school  children  of  New  York  City  in 
as  the  undernourished  and  diseased  mind  but  the  launching  made  a  splash 
child  is  incapable  of  using  properly  all  that  was  instantly  heard  in  Washington, 
else  that  the  school  has  to  offer.  Miss  Jean  went  to  the  capital  and  talked 

“Teacher’s”  face  is  thoughtful  as  she  with  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane, 
watches  Cho  Cho  drive  away.  During  “Great!”  cried  the  Secretary.  “Let’s 
Cho  Cho’s  performance  she  has  learned  make  the  idea  national.”  Straightway 
from  Mrs.  Laurette  Muns — an  excep-  from  the  Government  Printing  Office 
tionally  capable  professional  nurse,  a  began  to  come  bales  of  attractive  and 
specialist  in  child  health,  who  is  sent  instructive  booklets,  all  bearing  the  joy- 
out  by  Miss  Jean  with  Cho  Cho  to  help  ous  trademark  of  the  Child  Health  Or- 
in  the  work  of  teaching  the  teachers —  ganization  and  filled  with  Cho  Cho’s 
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that  the  army  of  little  scholars  physf 
cally,  and  therefore  mentally,  incapable 


teachings — a  bit  of  governmental  help 
fervently  appreciated  by  the  boy’s-sized 


of  getting  the  best ,  from  the  school  strong  box  of  the  society,  which  also 
equipment  is  appallingly  large.  Even  in  suffers  chronically  from  malnutrition, 
sections  of  New  \ork  City  which  Miss  When  Cho  Cho,  the  real,  was  two  months 
Jean  and  her  experts  rate  as  “good”  old  his  doctrine  was  being  systematically 
residential  neighborhoods  from  fifty  to  practised  in  thirty  States.  Today  it  has 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  spread  to,  and  is  taking  root  in  every 
in  a  school  were  found  to  weigh  from  civilized  country  on  the  face  of  the 
one  to  eighteen  pounds  less  than  they  earth. 

should,  and  in  tenement  districts  the  The  astonishing  growth  of  the  idea  is 
kinds  and  degrees  of  underdevelopment  largely  due  to  the  vision  of  Miss  Jean 
were,  it  goes  without  saying,  even  more  and  her  co-workers  in  making  a  corn- 
startling.  petitive  game  of  their  propaganda,  and 

Cho  Cho  and  the  Child  Health  Or-  not  only  a  game  but  a  game  one  learns 
ganization  came  into  being  simultane-  at  a  circus!  Also  they  seized  upon  and 
ously  in  New  York  City  slightly  more  accentuated  that  child  spirit  of  rivalry 
than  a  year  ago,  but  for  some  months  which  is  manifest  when  small  playmates 
Cho  Cho  was  merely  an  idea,  an  imag-  climb  aboard  the  scales  at  the  corner 
inary  Cho  Cho  who  existed  only  on  the  grocer’s  and  gleefully  compare  their 
printed  pages  of  the  instructive  booklets  weights.  The  sponsors  of  the  idea  real- 
and  other  “literature”  sent  out  by  the  ized  that  children  learn  in  groups,  that 
organization.  Then  last  Easter,  Director  therefore  the  school  teachers  were  to  be 
Jean  and  her  co-workers  hit  upon  the  all  important  in  the  spread  of  the  doc- 
idea  of  bringing  a  real  flesh  and  blood  trine;  and  the  programme  was  laid  out 
Cho  Cho  from  Nowhere.  Immediately  with  this  thought  also  prominently  in 
the  real  Cho  Cho  began,  in  the  language  mind.  The  teachers  can  impart  all  the 
of  the  showman,  to  “turn  ’em  away”  health  education  necessary  but  the  train- 
by  the  thousands.  Before  the  summer  ing,  if  it  is  to  become  health  habit,  must 
vacation  days  of  the  present  year  had  be  practised  at  home.  The  spectacular 
arrived  more  than  14,000,000  school  arrival  of  Cho  Cho  in  a  neighborhood 
children,  thanks  to  Chochoism,  were  be-  would  help  toward  bringing  knowledge 
ing  systematically  weighed,  measured,  of  the  new  idea  to  the  mothers— you 
sent  to  clinics  when  necessary  and  gen-  remember  the  mothers  poking  their 
erally  were  being  brought  a  long  step  heads  from  tenement  windows  or  above 
closer  to  right  living.  School  vacation  the  window  boxes  of  more  pretentious 
did  not  stop  Cho  Cho.  On  a  hot  July  homes— and  when  Cho  Cho  had  de¬ 
day  during  the  past  summer  I  saw  parted  the  child  would  scamper  home 
more  than  3,000  little  ones  storming  their  to  tell  in  detail  of  the  great  .day.  But 
schoolhouse  doors — fighting  to  get  into  would  parents  be  only  passively  inter- 
school  during  “vacation”! — and  all  of  ested  in  the  child’s  chatter  about  Cho 
them  unconsciously  giving  their  after-  Cho?  Leave  it  to  Miss  Jean  to  think 
noon  to  learning  to 
do,  and  to  like  to  do, 
the  things  which  al¬ 
most  all  children  pre¬ 
fer  to  leave  undone. 

More  than  five  hun¬ 
dred  children  had  to 
be  “turned  away” 
that  day.  Cho  Cho 
was  but  a  few  weeks 
old  when  the  idea 
which  he  dramatizes 
had  radiated  to  points 
hundreds  of  miles 
from  New  York.  At¬ 
lantic  City,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  New  England 
communities,  were 
clamoring  for,  and 
securing,  the  services 


HEALTH  -STRENGTH-  JOY 


THE  RULES  OF  THE  GAME 

A  full  bath  oftener  than  once  a  week. 

Brushing  the  teeth  at  least  once  every  day. 
Sleeping  long  hours  with  windows  open. 

Drinking  as  much  milk  as  possible,  but  no  coffee  or 
Eating  some  vegetables  or  fruit  every  day. 
Drinking  at  least  four  glasses  of  water  a  day. 
Playing  part  of  every  day  out  of  doors. 

A  bowel  movement  every  morning. 


of  that  contingency!  When  young  hope¬ 
ful  reaches  home  his  mother,  even  if  she 
be  Old  Mrs.  Passivity  herself,  is  going 
to  take  an  immediate  and  active  interest 
in  a  tag  the  size  of  a  baggage  check 
which  dangles  from  a  button  on  young 
hopeful’s  little  jacket,  a  yellow  ticket 
that  is  speckled  with  black  type  and 
dotted  lines  and  a  bit  of  teacher’s  hand¬ 
writing  : 

WATCH  YOUR  WEIGHT! 

Are  You  Gaining  at  Least  )  lb.  Each  Month? 

Name . Buddie  Lathrop 

Age . Nine  Years 

Height . 48  Inches 

Weight . 46  Pounds 

You  SHOULD  weigh  about  55  Pounds! 

If  Buddie’s  mother  is  worthy  of 
motherhood,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  she 
will  finger  the  yellow  tag  thoughtfully 
enough  to  cause  her  to  read  what  is 
printed  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  tag. 
She  should,  for  there  she  will  find 
printed  the  eight  rules  of  the  new  game 
which,  on  the  professional  words  of  Dr. 
Holt,  Dr.  Wood,  Dr.  Roger  Dennett, 
Dr.  Godfrey  Pisek,  Dr.  Samuel  Hamill, 
Dr.  Bernard  Sachs,  Dr.  Victor  Heiser  and 
other  eminent  committee  members  in 
Miss  Jean’s  organization,  are  capable  of 
building  a  new  race  in  America,  of  trans¬ 
forming  the  health  of  the  whole  world: 

Health  in  Education — Education  in  Health 
THE  RULES  OF  THE  GAME 

1.  Drinking  as  much  milk  as  possible,  but 

no  coffee  or  tea. 

2.  Drinking  at  least  four  glasses  of  water  a 

day. 

3.  Eating  some  vegetables  or  fruit  every  day. 

4.  A  full  bath  more  than  once  a  week. 

5.  Brushing  the  teeth  at  least  once  every  day. 

6.  A  bowel  movement  every  morning. 

7.  Playing  part  of  every  day  out  of  doors. 

8.  Sleeping  long  hours  with  windows  open. 

When  Buddie  comes  home  wearing  a 
tag  that  breaks  the  news  that  he  is  nine 
pounds  below  par  there  is  more  than  an 
even  chance  that  something  better  than 
the  bare  idea  of  health  training  will  en¬ 
ter  Buddie’s  household.  Doubtless 
Buddie’s  loss  of  nine  pounds  will  cause 
more  of  a  stir  in  that  particular  home 
than  the  more  important  news — given 
forth  on  unquestioned  authority — that 
“three  out  of  every  four  children  in  the 
United  States  are  suffering  from  some 
physical  defect  which  might  be  pre¬ 
vented  or  corrected” 
—15,000,000  Amer¬ 
ican  school  children 
heading  toward  or¬ 
ganic  lesions !  Six 
million  of  these  are  in 
a  condition  that  de¬ 
mands  immediate  at¬ 
tention.  Further 
proof  has  been  offered 
by  Lucy  Oppen  that 
every  child  of  the 
6,000,000  “is  suffer¬ 
ing  not  merely  from 
one  but  from  many 


The  eight  Rules  of  Health 
which  Cho  Cho  teaches 
in  every  school  he  visits 
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amusing  Cho  Cho, 
once  he  has  tumbled 
onto  the  stage,  seems 
to  have  thoughts  only 
for  one  “finger”  of 
his  white  cotton  glove 
that  is  empty.  Evi¬ 
dently  he  has  lost  the 
flesh  and  blood  finger 
that  seems  to  be  miss¬ 
ing;  and  with  comically 
mournfully  pattings  of 
the  empty  part  of  his 
glove  his  solemn  search 
for  the  “missing”  part 
of  his  manual  anatomy 
instantly  changes  a 
primary  school  into  one 
great  composite  explo¬ 
sion  of  sheer  joy.  And 
then,  precisely  as  cer¬ 
tain  astute  theatre  men 
owe  much  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  some  of  their 
shows  to  the  trick  of 
leading  the  audience 
into  taking  a  part  them¬ 
selves  in  the  perform¬ 
ance,  Cho  Cho  artfully 
induces  his  plastic  child 
audiences  to  shout  out 
questions,  to  answer 
his  conundrums,  to  be 
a  big  part  of  the  show 
themselves. 

The  school  house 
seethes  with  the  circus 
mood,  an  attitude  of 
mind  assertively  recep¬ 
tive.  Will  the  children 
present  show  Cho  Cho 
their  teeth?  Instantly 
little  fingers  are  help¬ 
ing  little  jaw  muscles 
to  make  extravagant 
dental  displays.  “And 
now  tell  Cho  Cho  what 
your  teeth  look  like, 
children!”  “Like  white 
beads,  Cho  Cho!” 
“Wrong,  children — 
guess  again.”  “Rows 
of  white  beans,  Cho 

physical  defects.”  And  malnutrition,  as  little  chest,  gymnastic  agility  of  a  kind  Cho!”  “No  children  no !”  “Like  httle 
Cho  Cho’s  sponsors  point  out,  is  a  defi-  that  makes  a  noted  motion  picture  white  fences,  Cho  Cho.  JS  o,  you  re 
nite  departure  from  health  that  should  actor  the  idol  of  every  boy  in  the  land,  all  wrong.  They  look  hke  they  look 

be  foueht  as  tuberculosis  is  fought—  Health  for  little  girls  is  made  synony-  like -  Tell  us,  Cho  Cho .  deUus. 

which  in  unnumbered  cases  will  have  to  mous  with  beauty-flashing  eyes,  pink  “They  look .  like  ^fee.be^C^fr“e 
be  dealt  with  as  tuberculosis  if  the  child-  and  white  complexions  attractive  fig-  (Tremendous  .aughterO  Now  tell  me 
hood  defects  are  not  corrected.  ures.  For  boys  and  girls  it  is  a  thing  why  your  teeth  are  like  coffi *  beans? 

Cho  Cho  has  been  coached  to  deal  of  merry  games  in  the  sunshine,  rest  Why,  ChoCho?  Wh>v  ^cause 
with  the  whole  problem  always  with  the  when  tired,  good  appetites  and  well-  they  ) refcrty  Tafl^  ^ 
elemental  question  in  mind:  “How  can  filled  stomachs,  happiness.  toothbrush  and  flies  mto  action  v .th  no 

we  make  the  children  want  to  gain?”  Cho  Cho’s  very  motto  is  “Health,  mention  of  such  hateful  foJk  as  dentis  s 
Health  teaching  among  children,  until  Strength,  Joy!”— these  three,  and  the  escaping  Cho  Cho  s  lips.  The  clown  is 
Cho  Cho  blossomed  into  being,  was  ap-  greatest  of  these  is  Joy.  Cho  Cho  early  content  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
nroached  when  aDDroached  at  all  by  makes  it  known  that  there  can  be  no  health  teachers  who  follow  him  will  at- 
way  of  the  back  door  instead  of  posi-  joy  without  health  and  strength.  But  tend  to  the  dental  examinations  in  their 
tively  from  the  front.  Health  teachings  never  is  he  an  obviously  didactic  Cho  own  good  time 
were  negative:  “Don’t  eat  that  stuff,  Cho.  Cho  Cho’s  show  is-a  show  From  the  ^dien^  C0"1fe<<Vld 
Willie.  It  will  make  you  sick.”  Health  Perhaps  somewhere  between  capers  and  concerning  the  mature  of  teg 
and  health  teachings  were  always  made  guffaws  the  fact  does  leak  out  that  five  wrapped  in  tins  package and l  the  heart 
matters  of  pain,  illness,  doctors,  death,  little  prunes  have  more  value  as  food  of  Cho  Cho  is , 

Health  in  Cho  Cho’s  teachings  is  the  than  thirty  big  tomatoes  or  that  table-  when  the  first  ^uess  is  Candy 
father  and  mother  of  all  the  jolly  things  room  given  to  radishes  should  be  occu-  does  gladness  return  JT ‘  Lht 
of  life.  It  is  joy.  Health  is  nourishing  pied  by  carrots  or  spinach,  but  if  the  has  uncovered  the  box  and  has  broug 
ice  cream,  refreshing  draughts  of  milk,  little  enthusiasts  watching  and  listening  forth  a  bottle  of  milk,  his ;  pamted  face 
custard  puddings.  For  boys  it  is  ath-  to  Cho  Cho  learn  these  things,  they  wreathed  m  grins  as  he  drinks  the  m .  , 

'otic  prowess,  a  place  on  the  school  swallow  thb  Knowledge  without  recog-  chewing  it  s  ow  y. 
oaseball  team,  medals  on  one’s  proud  nizing  the  taste.  For  this  immensely  mg  yams  abou  {Con  mu  g 


Flag,  on  thee  we  fix  our  hope 
M  J  That  earth  may  yet  be  free. 
Give  little  children  equal  scope 
And  opportunity  ? 

Where’er  thy  colours  are  unfurled 
Between  the  farthest  poles 
Give  all  the  children  of  the  world 
Strong  bodies  and  strong  souls  1 


Let  no  child  toil  in  mill  or  mine 
Or  languish  in  a  slum  ! 

Let  school  and  play  and  health  divine 
Our  heritage  become  ! 

Dear  Flag,  we  long  to  serve  thee  well. 

Oh  !  shield  us  while  we  grow. 

In  strength  and  wisdom  we  would  dwell. 
Teach  us  the  way  to  go  ! 

-MRS.  FREDERICK  PETERSON 


This  song  arranged  for  by  the  Child  Health  Organization  in  celebration  oj  Child 
Labor  Day  has  been  widely  sung  throughout  the  schools  oj  the  United  States 


[oUu  Wbi  oocraci  awsi 


So  the  Dear  began  again ,  and  old  Miss  C. 
blinked ,  and  swallowed  her  cooling  tea 


WHO  IS  THE  EDUCATED  WOMAN? 


TO  begin  with,  she  is  not  the 
educated  woman  of  our 
grandmother's  time,  or 
even  of  our  mother’s  time; 
or,  for  that  matter,  of  the  time  of 
the  youth  of  the  present  writer! 
Fashions  in  learning  have  changed 
almost  as  much  as  fashions  in 
dress.  As  I  look  back  into  the 
70s  and  think  of  the  private 
schools  in  which  some  of  us 
Pennsylvania  girls  tackled  the 
three  R’s,  and  a  rather  famous 
Eastern  boarding-school  in  which 
several  of  us  were  supposed  to  be 
“finished,”  I  realize  that,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  schools  and  colleges 
for  girls  today,  our  curriculum 
would  be  as  grotesque  as  would  be 
the  clothes  we  wore — the  bustles 
and  overskirts  and  scalloped 
sleeves.  As  grotesque,  even,  as 
the  attitude  of  Youth,  then,  to¬ 
ward  its  elders  and  betters,  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  young  persons  of 
today  who,  though  quite  ruth¬ 
lessly  aware  that  they  have  elders,  recog¬ 
nize  no  betters. 

VVhat  a  quaint  world  it  was — t'  at 
v,  nich  produced  the  youth  of  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago!  And  how  amusing, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  present, 
were  its  schools.  Take  the  one  in  which 
my  own  ignorance  was  nurtured:  Here, 
the  training  of  the  intellect  (with  mo- 
rality  tacked  on  as  a  rider)  was  consid¬ 
ered  always  in  relation  to  what  it  was 


By  Margaret  Deland 

Illustrated,  by 
John  Wolcott  Adams 


“JpASHIONS  in  learning 
have  changed  almost  as 
much  ns  fashions  in  dress,” 
says  Mrs.  Deland.  The 
system  of  modern  education 
is  surely  vastly  different  from 
that  of  Mrs.  Deland’s  day.  “Is 
the  modern  woman  really 
educated?”  asks  Mrs.  Deland, 
“or  is  she  like  the  dog — 
trained  but  not  educated?” 


proper  for  young  ladies  to  know.  This 
old  school  was  founded,  I  think,  in  the 
30’s,  and  the  feminine  ideal  of  that  pe¬ 
riod  was  not  greatly  modified,  even  in 
the  70’s.  Dr.  Johnson’s  description  of  a 
woman  in  the  pulpit  applied  then  almost 
equally  well  to  a  woman  in  the  class¬ 
room:  “She  is  like  a  dog  walking  on  its 
hind  legs.  It  is  not  done  well,  but  you 
are  surprised  at  finding  it  done  at  all.” 
The  effort  to  teach  us  to  walk  on 


our  hind  legs  began  with  instruc¬ 
tion  in  religion  and  deportment. 
These  were  the  foundations  on 
which  was  built  the  whole  edifice 
of  education.  The  walls  of  our 
palace — our  “profane  learning” — 
started  with  the  polite  languages 
and  something  called  grammar, 
and  something  else  called  math¬ 
ematics,  and,  of  course,  history. 
The  roof,  the  pinnacles,  the  towers, 
were  the  lesser  studies — geogra¬ 
phy,  English  composition,  chemis¬ 
try,  (Yes!  chemistry! — which 
shows  how  advanced  w^e  thought 
we  were,  for  chemistry  is  rather 
daring  for  young  ladies.)  Nat¬ 
ural  history  we  had,  too;  and 
botany.  (Botany  was  entirely  ' 
ladylike,  then;  now  that  it  has  its 
illustrative  place  in  sex  education 
its  gentility  is  questionable.)  But 
certainly,  so  far  as  the  names  of 
our  studies  went,  wTe  were  being 
-  “educated.” 

The  way  we  acquired  our 
knowledge  was  not  without  humor — con¬ 
trasted  with  educational  methods  in 
1919.  .  .  .  Geography,  for  instance, 
meant  drawing  maps  of  Texas,  or 
South  America,  or  the  British  Isles; 
Gray’s  “Elegy”  was  offered  up  for 
parsing;  as  for  history,  my  most  vivid 
text-book  memory  is  “Bishop  Cum¬ 
mings  on  the  Revelations.”  This  fat 
volume  proved,  by  many  anecdotes 
(which  fitted  like  caps  on  the  heads  of 
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Latin  hour  we  just  stumbled  along,  all 
of  us,  through  our  first  readers,  while 
our  teacher  (who  had  a  little  sad,  red 
nose  and  a  perpetual  cold  in  her  head) 
drank  tea;  (she  always  brought  a  cup 
of  tea  from  the  dinner  table  to  the  class¬ 
room).  She  sipped  her  tea,  and  read 
Cffisar  to  herself,  nodding  sleepily  to  our 
droning  voices — but  sometimes  waking 
up  with  dismaying  unexpectedness,  to 
say: 

“Come,  my  dear!  Come,  come,  my 
dear;  you  are  quite  wrong.  Now  begin 
again.” 

So  the  Dear  began  again,  and  old 
Miss  C.  blinked  and  swallowed  her  cool¬ 
ing  tea,  and  wiped  her  little  button  of  a 
nose.  Yet  there  were  girls  in  that  class 
who  managed,  somehow,  by  the  aid  of 
the  occasional,  “Come,  my  dear!”  to 
read  Caesar  for  themselves,  with  intelli¬ 
gence  and  pleasure!  Of  course,  those  of 
us  who  were  not  studious  forgot  every¬ 
thing  but  our  declensions,  which  linger 
in  our  minds  to  this  day,  because,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  of  the  rhythmical 
Stella 
Stellae 
Stellae 
Stellam 

All  these  matters  of  the  intellect  were 
somehow  connected  (like  Semiramis) 
with  morals — and  sometimes  with  reli¬ 
gion,  which,  in  those  innocent  days,  was 
supposed  to  be  the  same  thing.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  modem  mind  does  not  see  how 
Maitre  Corbeau  can  be  twisted  into  any 
religious  admonition;  but  that  only 
shows  that  the  modem  mind  does  not 
use  the  Episcopal  Catechism  as  a  text¬ 
book  upon  ethics.  Yet  it  could  do  worse 
than  study  “Thy  duty  towards  thy 
neighbor” — which  suggests  that  Maitre 
Reynard,  who  plainly  belongs  to  the 
lower  classes,  should  learn  and  labor 
truly  to  earn  his  own  cheese. 

So  much  for  learning;  and  there  were 
many,  many  girls  who,  by  these  droll 
methods,  did  somehow  get  very  finely 
on  their  hind  legs.  (The  present  writer, 
I  grieve  to  say,  was  not  one  of  them, 
being  a  lazy  little  wretch,  vastly  curious 
about  Monsieur  B.  and  Fraulein  H., 
fond  of  dreaming  in  the  garden  with  the 
box  borders  and  given  to  speculations 
about  the  four  beasts,  full  of  eyes  before 
and  behind.) 

With  all  these  solid  foundational 


the  four  Beasts  full  of  eyes  before  and 
behind)  just  when  the  world  must  come 
to  an  end.  From  it  we  learned  that  “A 
time,  and  a  time,  and  a  half  of  a  time” 
meant  the  Napoleonic  wars;  so  that, 
dating  from  Waterloo,  and  adding  on  a 
few  angels  and  vials  every  school  girl 
might  know  that  the  Universal  Cata¬ 
clysm  would  take  place  in  1869.  As¬ 
sisted  by  the  bishop,  we  made  this  dis¬ 
maying  calculation  in  1874! — but  what 
is  a  little  matter  of  five  years  between 
young  ladies  and  the  end  of  the  world? 

Perhaps  these  awful  anticipations, 
helped  out  by  a  chronology  which  I  think 
Miss  A.  herself  had  invented,  gave  us 
rather  good  heads  for  dates.  At  any 
rate,  Semiramis  Beautiful  Sinner  meant 
(though  you  would  never  know  it  unless 
you  had  been  taueht  that  S  stood  for  8 


and  B  for  1!)  that  the  wicked  queen 
and  her  doves  lived  in  818  B.  C.  Look¬ 
ing  back  upon  all  this  waste  of  good  gray 
matter,  I  realize  that  it  ought  to  have 
been  S.  O.  S.!  But  at  least  the  S.  B.  S. 
led  us,  by  an  easy  and  obvious  road,  to 
moralizing  upon  beauty — which  is  a  vain 
and  deceitful  thing,  my  dears,  as  you 
must  perceive  by  this  sad  story  of  Semi¬ 
ramis. 

As  to  languages,  Monsieur  B.  drilled 
us  in  Maitre  Corbeau  sur  un  arbre 
perche.  Monsieur  B.  (this  was  whis¬ 
pered  behind  our  grammars)  was  in 
love!!! — with  Fraulein  H.  And  we  gave 
more  thought  to  that  love  affair  between 
these  two  old  people  (thirty  at  least, 
they  must  have  been)  than  to  Maitre 
Corbeau. 

We  never  had  examinations.  In  our 


studies,  please  remember  that  our  pal¬ 
ace  of  learning  had  also,  as  I  have  said, 
its  towrers  and  pinnacles,  even  its  gar¬ 
goyles!  Things  suited  to  our  sex,  and 
the  walk  of  life  in  which  it  had  pleased 
God  to  call  us ;  playing  on  the  piano  and 
copying  with  finely  pointed  pencils  en¬ 
gravings  of  happy  peasants  dancing  on 
village  greens,  or  kneeling  in  family 
prayers.  I  wonder  what  old  Mr.  R., 
our  drawing  master,  would  think  of  Life 
Classes  and  the  altogether?  Also,  though 
free-born  Americans,  we  celebrated  the 
Queen’s  birthday  in — June,  was  it?  I’ve 
forgotten!  I  only  remember  that  it  was 
always  summer,  and  that  we  walked  two 
and  two,  through  the  old  garden,  where 
the  box  borders  were  almost  waist  high; 
and  we  sang  English  “catches”  and  heard 
the  royal  family  prayed  for  at  worship. 
There  was  Collect  Class  every  Sunday 
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morning  for  which  I  am  now  very 
grateful;  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  the 
Collects  being  part  of  my  spiritual  life. 
And  there  was  a  Bible  game  every  Sun¬ 
day  evening,  for  which  I  am  not  so 
grateful;  yet  I  like  to  remember  the 
stately  ceremony  with  which  the  game 
ended :  we  were  all  kissed  on  both  cheeks 
by  Miss  A.,  very  majestic,  with  white 
side  curls,  and  rustling,  wide-spreading, 
black  silk  skirts. 

Our  gargoyles  ought  to  be  mentioned : 
one  of  them  was  a  weekly  lecture  on 
Natural  History,  when  we  learned, 
among  other  things,  how  an  oyster 
breathes,  and  sensitive  girls  were  fearful 
lest  lemon  juice  and  pepper  made  him 
uncomfortable.  Also,  I  would  have  you 
know  (as  the  very  topmost  expression  of 
gargoylian  learning)  that  it  is  not  only 
the  universities  for  women  that  have 
athletics  in  their  curricula! — we,  too, 
had  exercise.  The  college  girl  has  her 
tennis  and  golf,  but  we  had  croquet  and 
grace  sticks;  she  has  her  snowshoes  and 
toboggans;  she  has  the  jewels  of  the 
west  wind  and  sunshine  to  play  with; 
her  face  is  wet  with  beating  rain,  her 
legs  taut  with  the  leap  of  the  skis. 
Well — we  skated  (when  it  was  not  too 
cold)  on  a  little  pond;  and  we  played  in 
fine  weather — oh,  what  was  the  name  of 
that  game  where  we  ran  from  tree  to 
tree  in  the  garden?  I  can’t  remember! 

I  can  remember,  however,  very  clearly, 
the  pacing  between  the  box  hedges  on 
summer  afternoons,  or  walking  on  winter 
mornings,  two  and  two,  on  well-shoveled 
sidewalks.  And  these  things  we  called 
“exercise.” 

I  can  imagine  how  girls,  now,  would 
grin  at  the  placid,  gentle,  obedient  life — 
and  how  they  would  pity  us,  as  poor 
things.  „  .  . 

Well,  in  a  way,  some  of  us  were  “poor 
things.”  Certainly,  so  far  as  knowledge 
went,  our  hind  legs  were  rather  shaky — 
unless  we  loved  study  and  clave  to  it, 
for,  unless  we  chanced  to  be  scholarly, 
we  left  the  old  school  with  depths  of  un¬ 
ruffled  ignorance  in  our  young  minds; 
those  of  us  who  did  love  study  suc¬ 
ceeded — with  the  assistance  of  Monsieur 
B.  and  Miss  C.,  and  the  rest  of  the  in¬ 
structors — in  acquiring  much  real  knowl¬ 
edge. 

Next  to  secular  learning,  came  instruc¬ 
tion  in  deportment  and  the  proprieties  of 
life.  As,  for  instance,  when  summoned 
to  Miss  B.’s  sanctum,  to  be  told,  gently, 
of  the  death  of  my  grandfather,  I  was, 
after  my  first  natural  regret,  informed  as 
to  my  behavior:  “You  will  remain  in 
your  room  until  your  dear  mamma  sends 
you  your  mourning.”  Then  I,  timidly: 
“But  I  don’t  think  she  will  send  me  any 
mourning.  Grandfather  did  not  approve 
of  it.”  Then  Miss  B..  reprovingly: 
“Ah,  my  dear,  your  dear  grandpapa  sees 
things  very  differently  now!  I  am  sure 
he  would  wish  you  to  wear  black.” 
There  was  another  sad  moment  in  that 
gloomy  little  room,  where  the  latticed 
windows  were  darkened  by  climbing 
roses  and  ivy  (my  heart  was  pounding 
in  my  throat,  my  eyes  blinked  with 
tears) : 

“What  is  this  I  hear  of  your  behavior 
in  your  classroom?” 


Margaret  Deland 

“I — I— I  don’t  know,  ma’am.”  (Of 
course  I  did  know,  perfectly  well,  but 
remorse  and  fear  have  a  horrible  effect 
upon  even  fairly  truthful  natures.) 

“You  ran  across  the  schoolroom  floor l” 

Silence.  Confronted  by  damaging 
and  undeniable  facts,  what  can  the  crim¬ 
inal  say?  In  my  heart  I  called  on  the 
mountains  to  fall  on  me  and  the  hills 
to  cover  me.  I  cried  furtively  into  a 
damp  ball  of  a  pocket  handkerchief. 

“Do  not  seek  to  excuse  yourself.  I 
am  grieved  to  say  that  such  conduct  can¬ 
not  be  excused.” 

Dead,  dead  silence.  Tears  in  floods. 

“What,  my  child,  would  your  sainted 
grandmother  say  if  she  could  know  that 
you  had  committed  so  great  an  indeco¬ 
rum?” 

(Boo!  Hoo!) 

Never,  never  again  was  I  guilty  of 
such  an  act!  That  terrible  moment  in 
Miss  A.’s  study  saved  me.  To  this  day 
I  never  run  across  schoolroom  floors! 
My  misdemeanor  had  been  reported  to 
Miss  A.  by  a  dear  dragon  who  guarded 
our  manners,  and  who  had  one  blind  eye 
which  she  concealed  by  letting  two  gray 
curls  bob  down  over  her  forehead  and 
rest  upon  her  rosy  wrinkled  cheek.  Yet 
(as  in  my  own  case)  her  one  good  eye 
saw  everything  which  might  be  undesir¬ 
able  for  young  ladies  to  do  or  see;  as, 
for  instance,  the  photograph  of  a  hand¬ 
some  soldier  brother.  “Put  it  hup,  my 
dear;  put  it  hup.  Your  brother  is  very 


good-looking  and,  my  dear,  young  ladies 
are  so  hexceedingly  silly.  So  I  must  ask 
you  to  put  it  hup.” 

“But  why?”  the  bewildered  sister 
asked. 

At  which  the  withered  dragon  closed 
the  door,  and  then  said,  in  a  modest 
voice,  “You  must  not  refer  to  it,  my 
dear;  but  .  .  .  they  fall  in  love!” 

So  proceeded  our  education — mind, 
morals,  manners.  .  .  .  Were  we  ed¬ 

ucated?  So  far  as  the  text-books  went, 
some  of  us  were,  some  of  us  were  not. 

_  There  were,  as  I  have  said,  studious 
girls  who  would  have  been  grounded  in 
what  Miss  A.  and  Monsieur  B.  and  Miss 
C.  offered  us,  had  they  been  left  (with 
the  books)  on  a  desert  island.  But  the 
average  girl  slipped  along — through  the 
Latin  hour,  through  Maitre  Corbeau, 
through  two  and  two  make  four, 
through  the  oyster’s  annoyance  at  salt 
and  pepper,  and  emerged  a  rather  plea¬ 
sant  young  creature  (I  think) ;  but  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  surface  of  her  mind,  which 
was  spattered  with  terminologies,  she 
was,  speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  text-book,  almost  as  ignorant  as  when 
she  entered  the  beautiful  house,  with 
its  towers  and  leaded  windows,  its 
gracious  lawns  and  wonderful  gardens, 
its  atmosphere  of  sweet  decorum 
(which  forbade  the  rush  across  the 
schoolroom  floor,  because  it  disturbed 
the  other  young  ladies — and  is  not  such 
consideration  the  basis  of  good  man- 


When  1  was  summoned  to  he  told  of  my  grand¬ 
father’s  death,  I  was  told  also  how  to  behave 
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can  remember  very 
dearly  the  pacing  be¬ 
tween  the  box  hedges 


ners?)  its  true  politeness  and  its  gentle 
pieties.  As  a  result,  today  our  daughters 
and  nieces  smile  at  each  other  over  some 
of  our  artless  ideas  and  call  us  education¬ 
ally — poor  things ! 

Which  brings  me  back  to  the  ques¬ 
tion:  Who  is  the  educated  woman?  If 
we  say — as  some  of  us  do — that  she  is 
the  woman  who  has  the  widest  range  of 
emotion ,  we  imply  the  text-book,  be¬ 
cause  it  opens  the  door  to  that  range  of 
emotion.  The  pagan,  standing  on  the 
pleasant  lea,  has,  no  doubt,  glimpses 
that  make  him  less  forlorn — but  he 
might  be  still  less  forlorn  if,  by  knowing 
his  A  B  C’s,  he  could  know  more  about 
the  lea;  or  even  more  forlorn  in  the 
realization  that  the  world  is  indeed  too 
much  with  us.  Hence  it  would  seem 
that  our  daughters,  immersed  in  A  B 
C’s,  must  have  wider  horizons  of  feel¬ 
ing — in  other  words,  be  better  educated 
— than  we  are.  Think  how  much  they 
know  —  everything !  —  in  heaven  and 
earth,  and  the  waters  under  the  earth. 
How  much  they  know,  for  instance, 
about  that  salt-and-peppered  oyster. 
Our  sensitiveness  as  to  his  feelings  did 
not  include  the  knowledge  that  his  re¬ 
productive  processes  insure  the  United 


States  a  food  product 
of  such  and  such  bulk 
but  only  of  such  and 
such  caloric  value;  nor 
that  the  percentage  of 
deaths  from  tuberculosis 
attendant  upon  oyster 
dredging  implied  some 
responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  class  which  con¬ 
sumes  the  oysters  to 
the  class  that  puts  them 
upon  the  market.  The 
sensitiveness  of  the 
young  lady  to  her  winc¬ 
ing  oyster  (can  an  oyster 
wince?)  opened  to  her 
no  such  class  questions — 
questions  which  the  little 
gray-curled  dragon, 
guarding  our  manners, 
would  have  been  horri¬ 
fied  to  hear  asked,  for 
though  we  were  expected 
to  be  kind  to  the  poor, 
the  poor  must  be  duti¬ 
ful  to  us,  and  accept 
what  we  are  willing  to 
give  them,  with  humble¬ 
ness.  The  girl  in  1919 
who,  starting  '  with  the 
oyster,  ends  by  ponder¬ 
ing  the  responsibilities  of 
capital  to  labor,  may 
have  “glimpses” — thanks 
to  the  text-book — that 
arouse  emotions  far  more 
poignant  than  those  un¬ 
easy  stirring  about  salt 
and  pepper  and  lemon 
juice. 

But  does  she  have 
those  emotions?  Or  is 
she  like  the  dog,  trained, 
but  not  educated?  There 
is  no  doubt  that  now,  in 
1919,  she  ought  to  feel 
something  more  poignant 
than  mere  satisfaction  in 
being  able  to  stand  on 

_ _ o_ .  So  many  new  doors  have 

opened  Horn  her  classroom  into  feeling — 
the  doors  of  science,  of  sociology,  of  art, 
of  literature!  In  the  possible  effects  of 
learning,  women  now  are  infinitely  ahead 
of  women  of  a  generation  ago.  But 
judged  by  their  capacity  for  feeling,  they 
are  less  ahead  of  us  than  they  think. 

There  are  a  surprising  number  of 
college  women  who  do  not  go  beyond 
the  text-book.  We  have  all  met  these 
women;  their  learning  is  staggering, 
their  training  wonderful — their  educa¬ 
tion  doubtful.  They  know  infinitely 
more  than  their  mothers,  but  they  do 
not  seem  to  enjoy  very  much  more. 
They  are  as  arid,  emotionally,  with  text¬ 
books  as  some  of  us  were  without  them. 
Their  range  of  knowdedge  is  wider,  but 
their  range  of  feeling  is  no  wider.  If 
they  see  the  stars  they  pause  at  astro¬ 
nomic  terms;  which  is  only  what  some 
of  us  did — the  other  way  round!  We 
paused  at  the  stars — and  knew  nothing 
about  them.  We  paused,  intellectually, 
for  want  of  text-books ;  some  of  the  col¬ 
lege  women  pause  emotionally  with 
them.  They  are  astonishingly  clever  in 
standing  on  their  hind  legs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  education  of 


the  educated  woman  is  measured  by  the 
way  learning  is  transmuted  into  emotion 
— or  the  reaction  of  apprehended  facts 
on  the  individual  mind. 

Education  requires  the  text-book,  phis 
personality . 

As  I  observe  the  college  woman,  I 
feel  a  lack  of  the  emotional  reaction  of 
learning.  I  don’t  think  she  enjoys  many 
more  things  than  we  did — though  ob¬ 
viously  she  ought  to.  I  don’t  think  she 
suffers  with  a  sense  of  the  pain  of  the 
world  any  more  keenly  than  her  unsci¬ 
entific  Lady-Bountiful  grandmother  suf¬ 
fered — though  obviously  she  ought  to. 
(But  it  is,  no  doubt,  more  comfortable 
for  her  not  to  have  the  full  emotional 
reaction  of  her  sociological  knowledge 
just  now,  as  the  realization  of  the  pain 
of  the  world  might  be  too  intolerable.) 

She  often  impresses  me — this  girl  of 
extraordinary  general  information— as 
being  sterile  when  it  comes  to  emotion. 
This  may  be  because  the  widening  of 
the  range  of  learning  is  so  new  to  her 
experience  that  she  is  self-conscious  and 
hides  feeling.  But  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  feeling  is  not  there  to  hide. 
She  is  so  busy  acquiring  information  that 
she  has  not  the  leisure  to  transmute  it 
into  emotion.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
passion  of  appreciation— pain,  joy, 
sympathy — keep  pace  with  knowledge. 
To  be  a  storehouse  of  facts  is  not  to  be 
educated — though  to  be  educated  you 
must  have  the  storehouse  upon  which  to 
draw. 

It  is  the  You  which  decides  whether 
you  are  trained  dog  or  educated  human 


her  hind  legs ! 


“Young  ladies  are  so 
hexceedingly  silly.  .  ■ 
They  fall  in  love” 
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“Three  times  a  year  the  classes  go  out  genuinely  grounded  in  Americanism  (and,  for  the 
most  part,  genuinely  enthusiastic  about  it)  to  spread  the  gospel  among  their  fellows” 


Let’s  get  together  and  increase  the  output  of 


HAND-MADE  AMERICANS 


SHUFFLING  feet  and  ner¬ 
vous  breathings  made  a 
murmur  in  the  room. 

Men  of  many  diverse 
types  sat  tensely  upright  in  their 
places,  or  with  moving  lips  and 
far-away,  intent  eyes,  seemed  to  con  an 
ill-learned  lesson.  The  mental  atmos¬ 
phere  suggested  the  dread  examination 
day  of  one’s  childhood  in  a  class  which 
had  consistently  shirked  under  a  lax 
teacher,  and  had  now  come  painfully  to 
judgment.  In  fact,  it  was  examination 
day.  The  New  York  State  Supreme 
Court,  sitting  in  naturalization  term  at 
Utica,  was  engaged  in  transmuting  alien 
dross  into  the  pure  gold  of  American 
citizenship  by  a  slow,  patient  and  rather 
inglorious  alchemy  of  interrogation. 

A  swarthy  outlander,  asked  what 
president  freed  the  slaves,  expressed  the 
belief  that  it  was  “Tedda  Roosevelt.” 
A  chunky  applicant  whose  blue  eyes 
and  neutral-hued  hair  suggested  a  north¬ 
ern  derivation,  opined  in  a  broken  voice, 
after  the  question  had  been  thrice  put 
to  him,  that  our  laws  are  made  by  judges 


By  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams 
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appointed  by  the  mayor.  A  nervous 
little  French  Canadian,  pried  out  of  his 
seat  at  the  call  only  by  the  physical  ex¬ 
ertions  of  his  friends,  stood  voiceless 
and  tremulous,  so  obviously  stricken 
with  stage  fright  that  the  kindly  judge 
sent  him  back  to  calm  down,  after 
which  he  passed  the  test  creditably.  A 
touch  of  dramatic  variety  was  contrib¬ 
uted  by  an  elderly  Latin-American  who, 
being  invited  to  state  what  citizenship 
meant  to  him,  began  to  recite  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  with  pious 
fervor  and,  checked  in  that  exercise, 
burst  into  tears,  proclaiming  that  he  was 
an  honest  man  who  had  never  been  in 
trouble  before  but  once,  and  then  on  a 
misapprehension.  Almost  without  ex¬ 
ception  the  prospective  citizens  exhibited 
symptoms  ranging  from  hysterics  to 
coma.  Had  they  been  summoned  forth 


to  state  why  sentence  of  death 
should  not  be  pronounced  upon 
them  their  demeanor  could 
hardly  have  been  more  dismal 
and  depressed.  Then  a  number 
somewhere  up  in  the  eleven- 
hundreds  was  called. 

A  heavy-set  fellow  lurched  out  of  his 
seat.  His  name,  as  he  gave  it,  testified 
to  a  Balkan  origin.  He  stood  square  on 
his  feet,  head  confidently  poised,  eyes 
attentive  to  the  judge.  From  the  first 
it  was  plain  that  English  was  his  weak 
point.  He  spoke  with  painful  slowness 
and  in  an  accent  hard  to  understand. 
But  it  was  equally  obvious  that  he  had 
come  there  not  mechanically  prepared 
to  answer  a  list  of  set  questions,  but 
with  fundamental  though  simple  com¬ 
prehension.  Realizing  his  difficulty  in 
the  matter  of  language,  the  judge  put 
the  queries  slowly  and  distinctly,  but 
carried  the  examination  further,  as  it 
developed,  than  in  the  other  cases.  De¬ 
liberately,  painstakingly,  with  occasional 
odd  outbreaks  into  sheer  colloquialism, 
the  applicant  outlined  the  governmental 
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system  of  the  city,  the 
state,  and  the  nation. 

The  Federal  Com¬ 
missioner,  there  on  one 
of  the  court  visits 
which  these  officials 
make,  had  been  listen¬ 
ing  dispiritedly  to  the 
others;  now  he  evinced 
interest. 

“This  one  is  differ¬ 
ent,”  he  remarked  to 
the  judge.  “When  you 
are  finished  I’ll  take 
him.” 

“Take  him  now,”  in¬ 
vited  the  judge.  “But 
I  do  not  think  you  will 
stump  him.” 

“Why  not?” 

“Because*  I  suspect 
he  is  one  of  Dunham’s 
men.” 

Passing  that  for  the 
time,  the  Commissioner 
turned  to  the  appli¬ 
cant.  “How  old  are 
you?” 

“Twent’t’ree.” 

“Would  you  like  to 
go  to  Congress?” 

The  man  puzzled 
over  that,  slowly  re¬ 
peating  it  to  himself. 

Then  his  face  lighted 
up.  “Sure.  Some 
day,”  said  he. 

“What  yould  you  do 
in  Congress?” 

“Mak’  da  law.” 

“How  much  older 
would  you  have  to  be 
to  be  elected?” 

“Two  year,”  re¬ 
turned  the  applicant, 
having  completed  a  pri¬ 
vate  calculation. 

“How  much  older 
must  you  be  to  be  elected  to  the  Senate?” 

“Eight  year.” 

“And  how  long  before  you  could  be 
President?” 

“Not  a  chance,”  returned  the  man 
positively. 

“Why  not?” 

“Ain’t  got  bom  in  dis  countra.” 

“You’ll  do,”  pronounced  the  official 
approvingly,  and  the  near-Eastemer  re¬ 
tired,  politely  acknowledging  the  court’s 
compliments  on  his  showing. 

At  recess  the  Commissioner  asked  the 
judge  in  my  hearing  what  he  had  meant 
by  the  term,  “a  Dunham  man.” 

“A  graduate  from  George  E.  Dun¬ 
ham’s  naturalization  class,”  explained  the 
judge.  “I  can  usually  tell  them  as  soon 
as  they  get  on  their  feet,  and  I  could 
almost  pass  them  without  examination. 


Qeorge  Dunham  who  runs  a  newspaper  up  in  Utica,  N.  Y., 
that  he  dubs  ‘‘The  T ruthteller”  the  average  teaches 
aliens  more  about  this  country  than  natives  know 


be  likely  to  embody  original  and  in¬ 
teresting  ideas,  I  made  inquiries  and 
came  upon  some  local  history  in  the 
making. 

Some  years  before  the  world-war 
broke  out  and  “Americanization”  became 
a  word  which  made  thinking  people 
thoughtful;  Utica  woke  up  to  the  fact 
that  its  civic  digestion  was  bad.  It  was 
'taking  in  more  foreign  matter  than  it 
could  assimilate.  The  textile  and 
other  factories  had  drawn  to  it  a  large 
populace  of  Italians,  Poles,  Austrians 
and  Russians,  while  the  farming  districts 
near-by  were  filling  up  with  unnatural¬ 
ized  Welshmen  and  Hollanders.  The  lo¬ 
cality  was  fast  becoming  one  of  the 
most  cosmopolitan  little  centres  in  the 
nation,  and  no  effort  was  being  made 
to  leaven  the  polyglot  lump  with  good, 


You  see  for  yourself  how  different  that  Yankee-izing  influence.  As  is  its  habit, 


fellow  was  from  the  others.  It  is  the 
difference  between  a  hand-made  and  a 
machine-made  article.  Dunham  makes 
his  citizens  by  hand.” 

Though  I  have  for  many  years 
counted  George  Dunham  one  of  my 
valued  friends  and  known  him  to  be 
a  prominent  and  public-spirited  ^citizen 
of  Utica,  I  had  never  heard  of  the 
class  referred  to  by  His  Honor.  Knowing 
that  anything  with  Dunham  in  it  would 


the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  started  something.  A 
dinner  of  some  forty  prominent  citizens 
was  held,  at  which  Secretary  Jordan  of 
the  Y  outlined  the  necessity  for  action, 
with  the  result  that  a  committee  was 
appointed,  with  Mr.  Dunham  as  chair¬ 
man.  Nobody  seems  to  know  what  sub¬ 
sequently  became  of  the  committee. 
But  Dunham  remains.  Which  is  all  that 
is  necessary. 

Following  the  plan  laid  out,  Secretary 


Jordan  procured  from 
the  County  Clerk’s  office 
a  list  of  those  who  were 
to  come  up  for  natur¬ 
alization  at  the  next 
term  of  court  and  circu¬ 
larized  them  with  a  no¬ 
tice  that  a  training 
class  would  be  held  at 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  No 
charge.  ’  All  welcome. 
Mr.  George  E.  Dunham 
would  preside.  Ques¬ 
tions  and  difficulties 
would  be  resolved  as 
presented.  The  foreign¬ 
ers  came,  more  than 
were  expected,  and  sat 
about,  filling  the  meet¬ 
ing  room  with  sounds 
as  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel.  Mr.  Dunham, 
taking  the  chair,  ex¬ 
plained  the  course. 
There  would  be  simple, 
instructional  talks  by 
judges  and  city  officials 
and  some  of  the  faculty 
of  Hamilton  College,  of 
which  Mr.  Dunham  is 
a  graduate  and  a  trus¬ 
tee,  with  questions  on 
the  topics  discussed,  to 
close.  Thus  far  it  was 
all  very  much  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  educational 
formulae  in  vogue  for 
any  and  all  varieties  of 
the  transmission  of 
knowledge.  But  the 
class  had  not  formula- 
prepared  minds.  The 
method,  time-and-cus- 
tom-honored  though  it 
was,  did  not  work.  The 
officials  came,  judges, 
commissioners,  profes¬ 
sors,  the  mayor,  the 
corporation  counsel  and  others  came 
and  talked  and  departed,  leaving  the 
aliens  much  as  they  found  them,  polite, 
attentive,  eager  and — blank.  Questioned 
afterward  by  the  Chairman  on  the  points 
taken  up,  they  exhibited  no  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  little  intelligence. 

“This  isn’t  going  to  do,”  said  the  Y 
secretary  to  Mr.  Dunham.  “Those  fel¬ 
lows  aren’t  learning.” 

“So  it  seems  to  me,”  returned  Mr. 
Dunham. 

“The  speakers  don’t  get  it  over  to 
them.  They’re  talking  above  their 

heads.” 

“I’ll  ask  them  to  be  simpler,”  said  the 
Chairman.  . 

“No;  they  don’t  know  their  audience. 
All  that  the  men  got  out  of  it,  you  gave 
them  in  your  quizzes.  It  looks  to  me 
as  though  you’d  have  to  do  it  yourself.” 

Mr.  Dunham,  being  a  busy  man,  had 
not  the  time  to  do  it  himself.  So  he  did 
it.  It  is  always  the  busy  man  who  some¬ 
how  finds  time  to  do  the  useful  and  un¬ 
selfish  sendee  that  less  busy  men  won't 
do.  That  was  eight  years  ago.  He  has 
been  doing  it  ever  since. 

If  on  some  Friday  evening  you  should 
wander  into  that  little  Y.  M.  C.  A.  meet¬ 
ing  room — this,  by  the  way,  is  highly 
improbable,  ( Continued  on  Page  70) 
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"He  had  slouched  his  way  through  school.  He  wore  his  cap  with  the  peak  over  one  eat 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  a  cigarette  attached  to  the  lower  left  corner  of  his  mouth' 


There’s  always  a  way  to  cure  him ,  so 

NEVER  CALL  A  BOY  “BAD” 


UNLESS  you  can  smile  as  you  say 
it,  never  call  a  boy  “bad.”  There 
are  misplaced,  and  misjudged,  and 
misguided  boys  aplenty,  but  the 
eally  bad  boy  is  rare.  So  rare  that 
nany  of  you  have  never  seen  one. 

A  “bad”  boy  came  into  the  office  one 
lay.  His  face  was  flushed,  his  eyes  were 
ingry,  his  hair  was  rumpled  as  he 
iumbered  into  the  little  room  where  I 
<at.  He  was  a  very  big  boy,  bigger  than 
uiy  boy  in  the  school,  bigger  than  I,  the 
principal. 

“My  teacher  says  to  tell  you  that  my 
manners  are  too  bad  for  classroom  con¬ 
sumption,”  he  said  grimly. 

I  indicated  a  chair  near  me  and  he  fell 
into  it  with  a  dull  thump.  I  went  on 
writing.  Soon  I  thought  he  was  laughing. 
Doubting  it,  I  watched  out  of  the  corner 
of  my  eye.  Sure  enough.  He  laughed 
silently  until  he  shook  the  chair.  Catch¬ 
ing  my  eye,  he  burst  into  laughter  long 
and  loud.  I  had  to  join  in,  there  was  no 
helping  it. 

“My  teacher,”  he  gasped,  “she’s  the 
limit.  Look  here,”  and  he  pulled  a  little 
picture  card  out  of  his  pocket.  “I  got  a 
hundred  per  cent,  in  my  grammar  lesson 
and  she  says,  ‘Here,  John.  I  am  very 
pleased  with  you.  That  is  a  great  stride 
forward.  Here  is  a  prize  for  you,’  and 
she  gave  me  this.  My  Gawd,  she  gave 
me  a  picture  card.”  And  again  he  went 
off  into  a  perfect  gale  of  laughter,  hold¬ 
ing  the  tiny  picture  in  his  huge  paw. 

You  see  this  was  what  is  generally 
termed  a  “bad”  boy.  He  was  really  a 
young  man.  He  worked  in  a  butcher 
store,  carrying  half  a  steer  on  his  back 
with  the  best  of  them.  He  had  an  adult 
point  of  view,  where  the  rest  of  the  class 
had  those  of  childhood.  He  swore,  he 
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Illustrated  by 
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smoked  cigarettes  as  he  went  about  the 
streets,  and  he  was  likely  to  “hand  the 
teacher  something  when  she  tried  to  put 
one  over,”  as  he  put  it. 

But  he  was  not  bad  at  all.  He  was  mis¬ 
placed,  for  when  we  put  him  with  an¬ 
other  teacher  there  was  no  more  trouble. 
He  graduated,  went  into  the  butcher  bus¬ 
iness  and  lived  happy  ever  afterward 
with  one  of  the  nicest  girls  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

Once  we  thought  we  had  a  real  bad  boy. 
He  broke  out  in  the  most  violent  rages, 
hurt  the  children  near  him,  tore  up  their 
papers  and  raised  trouble  all  day.  He 
was  resting  in  the  office  after  one  of  his 
bad  spells  and  I  noticed  him  straighten¬ 
ing  his  glasses.  “That’s  what’s  the  mat¬ 
ter,”  I  said  to  myself.  “His  eyes  are 
bad.!’ 

We  sent  him  to  an  eminent  oculist  and 
within  a  month  you  would  never  have 
recognized  the  bright-faced  child  who  ran 
happily  about  his  business  as  the  bad 
little  boy  of  the  office. 

He  ran  about  finding  things  he  had 
never  seen  before.  He  would  pick  up  a 
book  and  find  a  picture  and  in  his  joy 
run  to  the  teacher  and  show  it  to  her, 
thinking  she,  too,  had  never  had  the  won¬ 
derful  pleasure  of  seeing  the  beautiful 
thing.  He  was  not  bad.  He  was  nearly 
blind. 

There  was  another  boy,  so  disobedient 
as  to  make  one  marvel.  He  would  look 
sweetly  at  you  and  do  exactly  what  you 


did  not  want  him  to  do.  We  were  at  the 
end  of  our  patience  when  we  found  that 
he  \yas  deaf. 

One  of  his  playmates  told  us.  He  had 
gone  up  behind  him  and  yelled  “Booh” 
in  his  ear  and  he  hadn’t  heard  him,  never 
turned  around.  The  little  playmate  had 
the  good  sense  to  tell  us  about  it  the 
next  time  the  deaf  child  got  into  trouble 

It  is  always  best  to  call  in  the  experts 
when  you  are  failing  with  a  boy.  It  is 
the  old  principle,  “two  heads  are  better 
than  one.”  It  is  an  awful  feeling  to 
have  come  over  you  when  you  learn 
that  you  owe  a  child  an  apology  and 
that  no  apology  you  can  offer  will  ever 
make  amends. 

Sometimes  a  boy  is  bad  because  he  is 
uncomfortable.  A  dirty  child  is  always 
uncomfortable  and  is  generally  bad. 
Dirt  makes  for  irritability,  a  loss  of  self- 
respect,  for  bad  health.  Clean  up  a  bad 
boy  and  you  have  gone  a  long  way 
toward  solving  his  problem.  Company 
manners  go  with  company  clothes. 

A  very  dirty  little  boy  came  to  the 
school  one  day.  Very  dirty.  Not  the 
one-day  dirt  of  the  street  and  play¬ 
ground,  but  habitual  dirt.  Nobody 
wanted  him  around.  His  disposition 
matched  his  clothes.  He  would  fight  at 
a  word.  He  walked  with  one  shoulder 
forward  as  though  carrying  the  proverb¬ 
ial  chip.  He  gathered  cigarette  butts 
and  pretended  to  smoke  them,  so  as  to 
horrify  the  good  little  boys'.  He  worried 
the  yard  monitors  and  the  corner  po¬ 
licemen.  He  had  no  friends. 

The  graduating-class  teacher  saw  him. 
She  was  a'  very  lovely  lady.  She  had 
great  fondness  for  little  boys  and  had 
brought  up  several  friendless  ones.  She 
took  Tony  home  with  her.  For  a  week 
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“The  children  called  him  'Sissy’  and  he  accepted  it  to  the 
extent  of  answering  it  with  fists,  feet,  teeth,  and  nails >. 
He  tore  the  clothes  right  off  his  tormentors’  backs” 


we  did  not  see  him.  When  he  came 
back  no  one  recognized  him.  He  ^  was 
several  shades  lighter  and  his  clothes 
were  immaculate.  His  manners  matched 
his  clothes.  He  seemed  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  old  Tony  and  never  remem¬ 
bered  him  again.  He  wasn’t  a  bad  boy 
and  never  had  been  bad.  He  never  had 
a  chance  until  the  teacher  took  him  in 
hand.  Then  he  fairly  sprouted  good¬ 
ness. 

There  was  a  gardener  one  time  who 
gave  a  box  of  petunia  seedlings  to  his 
assistant  and  told  him  to  transplant 
them.  The  work  looked  easy  and  the 
assistant  wmrked  along  gaily. 

By  and  by  the  gardener  came  back. 
He  looked  at  the  little  p'ants  set  along 
so  trigly  in  the  rows.  “Where  are  the 
spindling  little  ones?”  he  demanded. 

“Oh,  those  I  threw  away.  I  planted 
only  the  strong-growing  ones.” 

“My  word.  What  did  you  do  with 
them?” 

“Threw  them  over  there  by  the  frames 
behind  the  compost  heap.” 

Three  strides  and  the  long-legged 
gardener  reached  the  discarded  little 
plants.  Crooning  softly  to  them,  he 
planted  them  with  the  greatest  care 
while  his  bewildered  assistant  looked  on. 

Straightening  up  at  last  and  brushing 
the  soil  from  bis  hands,  he  said,  “Don  t 
you  know  that  in  petunias  the  best 
plants  are  often  found  to  be  those  little 
thready,  wiggling  thines?  That’s  where 
we  get  the  prizes.  Plant  them.” 

Children  sometimes  suffer  from  over¬ 
care.  There  are  mothers  and  teachers 
who  cannot  keep  their  bands  off  the 
children.  No,  I  don’t  mean  beating 
them.  I  mean  nagging  them.  I  have 


heard  a  stream  of 
talk  directed  at  a 
child  that  caused 
him  much  more 
pain  and  did  him 
much  more  dam¬ 
age  than  a  whip¬ 
ping  would  have 

done.  Constant  scolding  is  bad  for 
children.  It  is  stamping  on  the  child's 
right  to  live  and  grow. 

A  mother  calls  to  her  son  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  “Come,  get  up.”  Then  before  he 
has  had  time  to  turn  over,  “Are  you  up 
yet?  Goodness,  I  never  saw  such  a  lazy 
boy.  If  it  weren’t  for  me  you'd  never 
get  up.”  In  a  few  minutes,  “Are  you 
dressed  yet?  Mercy,  but  you  are 
slow.” 

When  he  comes  in  from  school:  “Did 
you  wipe  your  feet?  Look  at  your 
dirty  hands.  Goodness,  you  are  as  dirty 
as  a  pig.  What,  you  were  late?  Fine 
report  you’ll  get.  No  wonder  Billy 
White  beats  you  every  month.” 

No  child  can  be  good  when  he  is 
unhappy,  and  this  sort  of  thing  drives 
him  to  desperation.  When  the  boy  has 
a  nagging  family  and  a  nagging  teacher 
the  situation  becomes  hopeless. 

A  mother  came  in  one  day  to  tell  me 
that  her  son  had  run  away.  She  was 
a  well-dressed  woman  and  spoke  clearly 
and  incisively  what  was  in  her  mind. 

“I  suppose  you  know  that  my  son  has 
run  away,”  she  said.  “I  suppose 
everybody  in  the  neighborhood  knows  it 
and 'is  talking  about  it  by  this  time. 
I  don’t  know  what  put  such  a  thing 
into  his  head.  School,  I  suppose.  It 
is  about  all  he  has  learned.” 

“What  happened  to  make  him  run 


away?  Have  you  any  idea  at  all?” 

“Nothing.  What  do  you  think  could 
happen?” 

“Of  course  I  don’t  know.  Tell  me 
about  it.  Perhaps  I  could  help  you 
look  for  him.” 

“He  came  in  last  night  dirty  as  could 
be.  When  I  told  him  to  wash  himself 
he  stamped  all  the  way  upstairs  to  the 
bathroom  and  his  father  told  him  to 
make  less  noise.  His  sister  spoke  up 
and  said  he  walked  like  a  mule.  He 
answered  her  very  rudely.  I  corrected 
him  for  it.  All  through  dinner  he  was 
bad  tempered,  in  fact,  he  came  home 
from  school  that  way.  I  came  in. to 
ask  what  happened  here  to  make  a  boy 
run  away  from  his  perfectly  good  home. 
I’d  like  to  see  his  teacher.” 

The  teacher  came  to  the  office  and 
greeted  the  mother  frigidly.  Then  she 
made  a  long  complaint  about  the  boy. 
He  had  blotted  his  composition  the  day 
before.  The  teacher  made  him  remain 
after  school  and  do  the  paper  over.  The 
second  copy  was  worse  than  the  first. 
She  bad  put  it  in  an  envelope  and  had 
told  the  boy  to  take  it  home  to  his 
father  and  have  it  signed,  for  it  was  a 
so-called  “disgrace.” 

“There,  now,”  broke 
in  his  mother.  “Of 
course  he  was  afraid  to 
give  the  note  to  his 
father  and  he  has  run 
away  from  home.  It  is 
all  your  fault.” 

“My  fault!  Why, 
the  idea!  I  have  not 
another  boy  in  the  class 
who  cannot  be  trusted 
to  take  a  note  home  to 
his  father.  Seems  to 
me  that  he  needs  home 
training.  Every  day  I 
have  to  be  constantly 
after  him  or  he  will  do  nothing.  It’s  ‘do 
this’  or  ‘do  that’  until  I  am  tired  of  the 
sound  of  my  voice.” 

I  felt  just  that  way  about  her  voice 
myself.  We  closed  the  conference  and 
I  sent  some  of  the  boy’s  friends  out  to 
look  for  him. 

Neither  teacher  nor  mother  could  see 
that  both  of  them  were  to  blame  for 
nagging  the  life  out  of  the  child  until  he 
had"  taken  refuge  from  them — at  least 
for  a  brief  period. 

They  couldn’t  see  that  they  gave  the 
boy  no  time  to  grow. 

It  is  really  wonderful  how  much  let¬ 
ting  alone  a  boy  will  stand  and  thrive 
under  it.  He  needs  shence  and  time 
and  loving  patience  while  he  grows.  You 
are  willing  to  wait  for  a  wobbly-legged 
colt  to  grow  up,  but  you  hurry  the 
boy  until  he  pants  for  breath  and  runs 
away  from  you. 

You  cannot  hurry  the  growth  of  a 
human  being.  It  is  very,  very  slow.  In 
the  forty  years  I  have  lived  as  boy, 
teacher  and  principal  in  a  great  city,  I 
have  met  thousands  of  boys.  I  have 
heard  a  lot  about  “bad”  boys.  I  played 
with  them  as  a  boy.  taught  them  as  a 
teacher,  and  met  them  arain  as  a  prin¬ 
cipal,  and  I  have  decided  that  all  healthy, 
normal  boys  tend  to  rightness.  They 
are  good  children. 

Wuat  they  need  is  proper  routine,  the 
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right  kind  of  a  job  and  appreciation. 
It  is  quite  amazing  how  much  praise  a 
small  boy  will  drink  in  and  be  the 
better  for  it.  There  was  Peter,  whose 
lessons  were  far  from  good.  He  gener¬ 
ally  stayed  two  terms  in  a  class.  His 
report  read,  “generally  deficient.” 

Then  a  clever  teacher  got  him.  The 
first  spelling  paper  he  handed  in  had 
eight  words  out  of  ten  wrong. 

“Fine,  Peter.  Two  words  right  today. 
Let’s  keep  the  paper  and  see  how  many 
sve  can  gain  tomorrow.” 

Tomorrow  there  was  a  gain.  “Fine, 
Peter.  Five  right  today.  Maybe  we 
can  raise  it  tomorrow.” 

Up  and  down  went  the  marks,  but 
there  was  a  steady  rise  in  Peter’s  lesson 
curve.  The  class  became  interested. 
They  watched  eagerly  for  Peter’s  report. 
The  first  time  he  got  a  “perfect”  they 
applauded  him  wildly  and  Peter,  his  face 
shining  with  happiness,  carried  the  paper 
down  to  the  principal. 

That  is  a  good  way  to  get  the  children 
to  follow  you  anywhere.  “Fine,  Peter, 
you  have  two  right  today,”  will  carry  a 
child  far  on  his  way.  “Awful,  Peter, 
this  is  a  disgrace.  Here,  take  this  paper 
to  your  father  and  show 
him  just  how  lazy  you 
are,”  will  sink  him 
further  into  the  Slough 
of  Despond. 

The  right  kind  of 
jvork  or  in  teres,  s  will  go 
far  to  keep  a  child  hap¬ 
pily  growing.  There 
was  one  “Sissy”  who 
gave  us  much  trouble 
until  we  were  reminded 
of  this. 

He  was  a  quiet-ap¬ 
pearing  child,  with  fine 
eyes  and  a  sensitive 
mouth.  His  lessons 


“A  dirty  child  is  always  uncomfortable  and  is  generally 
bad.  Clean  up  a  bad  boy  and  you  have  gone  a  long, 
way  toward  solving  his  problem  and  making  him  good ” 


were  good  but  his  disposition  was 
awful.  Did  he  hand  in  a  paper  or  stand 
to  recite  he  did  it  in  such  a  fashion  as 
to  make  you  long  to  rise  and  smite  him. 
The  children  called  him  “Sissy,”  and  he 
accepted  it  to  the  extent  of  answering  to 
it  with  fists,  feet,  teeth  and  nails.  He 
tore  the  clothes  off  his  tormentors’  backs. 
Comphints  about  “Sissy”  poured  into 
the  office. 

He  earned  his  name  by  insisting  upon 
helping  the  girls  with  their  sewing.  They 
pushed  him  off  and  slapped  him,  but  he 
was  ever  on  the  watch  for  an  idle  needle. 
The  teacher  would  discover  him  sewing, 
take  it  away  from  him  with  words  of 
scorn  and  set  him  at  proper  work  for 
a  boy.  Then  “Sissy”  would  exercise  his 
bad  disposition.  Some  rash  soul  would 
call  “Sissy”  and  that  afternoon  there 
would  be  another  complaint  in  the  office. 

His  mother  came  in  one  day  after 
one  of  these  encounters. 

“Now,  look  here.  You  people  are  giv¬ 
ing  my  boy  a  bad  name.  He  isn’t  a  bad 
child  at  all.  He  is  an  artist  and  you 
are  giving  him  no  chance.  All  you  have 
done  for  him  so  far  is  to  give  him  a 
cheap  nickname. 

“Look  at  my  hat.”  She  took  it  off  and 
held  it  out  to  me  for  closer  inspection. 

“Do  you  like  it?” 

“Surely  I  do.  It  is  a  beauty.” 

“Sissy  made  that  hat.  All  of  it. 


He  caught  a  moth 
and  studied  it  until 
he  knew  its  color 
scheme  by  heart. 
Then  he  made  this 
hat.  Have  you  an¬ 
other  child  in  your 
school  that  could 


do  that?”  She  was  very  convincing. 

I  confessed  that  I  knew  none. 

“Well,  then,  if  you  cannot  help  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  child,  if  you  cannot  stretch 
your  school  to  cover  such  a  child,  don’t 
you  think  you  could  let  him  alone?” 

We  gave  “Sissy”  needles  and  thread 
and  color  and  design.  We  opened  the 
sewing  and  millinery  classes  to  him. 
We  gave  him  all  the  drawing  lessons  he 
could  carry.  We  did  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  “Sissy”  would  have  to  work 
under  a  special  program,  go  from  top  to 
bottom  of  the  school,  regardless  of  the 
grades,  to  get  the  subjects  he  needed. 
He  did  color  with  an  eighth  year  and 
sewing  with  the  graduating  class  girls. 
But  “Sissy”  was  happy  and  the  children 
accepted  him  in  the  classes  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

He  made  hats  for  the  girls  and  they 
wore  them.  When  he  made  a  hat  that 
the  most  stylish  teacher  in  the  school 
wore  proudly,  the  boys  said  in  tones  of 
respect,  “Sissy  is  going  some.” 

Yet  we  had  said  “Sissy”  was  a  “bad” 
boy. 

Here  is  another  type  of  boy  familiar 
to  all  of  us.  Before  the  war  he  was  as 
thick  on  the  street  corners  as  blueberries 
on  the  ledges  in  a  good  season. 

He  had  slouched  his  way  through 
school  as  far  as  he  was  forced.  He  wore 
his  cap  with  the  peak  over  one  ear,  his 


hands  in  his  pockets,  and  a  cigarette 
attached  to  the  lower  left  corner  of  his 
mouth.  He  was  always  looking  for 
“Woik.”  He  had  no  job  just  then,  but 
a  friend  was  going  to  speak  for  him. 

We  had  one  we  called  “Mike.”  He 
was  a  great,  hulking,  well-built,  intel¬ 
ligent  boy,  but  he  hated  to  do  anything 
that  smelled  of  routine  work.  He  had 
never  been  trained  to  it. 

At  his  home  the  first  one  up  made  the 
coffee.  Mike  got  up  when  he  had  to. 
The  rest  of  the  family  did  likewise. 
Mealtime  was  when  you  got  hungry,  and 
as  the  different  members  of  the  family 
got  hungry  at  different  times,  that  meant 
all  day. 

Towards  evening,  “Mike,  run  to  the 
corner  and  get  some  sliced  ham.  Your 
father  will  be  Coming  for  something  to 
eat.” 

No  set  time  for  anything;  no  order; 
no  regular  duty  for  the  day.  This  sort 
of  irregularity  will  spoil  any  boy.  It 
makes  for  an  irritable  body  and  a  con¬ 
fused,  sloppy  mind. 

The  war  came  and  Mike  was  gathered 
in  with  the  rest  of  his  “Class.”  He 
chose  the  aviation  service.  Then  things 
began  to  happen.  He  wrote  into  the 
school  for  text  books.  We  sent  them.  He 
asked  us  for  a  program  of  studies  cover¬ 
ing  the  books  so  that  he  could  cover  all 
the  ground  he  needed  in  a  given  time. 
We  made  the  program  and  sent  it  on. 

He  passed  the  first  examination  and 
started  in  to  take  the  next.  His  father 
went  to  see  him  and  returned  with  the 
startling  news  that  Mike  was  studying 
like  all  get  out,  that  he  and  his  Buddie 
were  stealing  time  from  their  rest  to 
study.  They  had  rigged  up  a  screen  to 
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comes  in  from  school :  ‘Did  you  wipe  your  feet .  uook 
at  your  hands.  Qoodness,  you  are  as  dirty  as  a  pig 


happy,  healthy  children  through  the 
world. 

When  a  child  is  bom  there  is  bom  in 
him  the  most  powerful,  the  most  attract¬ 
ive,  the  most  dangerous  of  instincts;  the 
desire  to  be  and  to  do;  to  strive  and 
struggle  and  achieve;  to  take  a  place  in 


hide  their  light  from  the  guard,  and 
stayed  up  all  night  to  get  their  lessons 
for  the  next  day. 

“Did  we  think  Mike’s  brain  could 
stand  it?” 

We  did. 

Mike  came  back  proudly  wearing  the 
uniform  of  an  aviation  officer.  His  cap 
sat  true  on  his  head.  His  teeth  were 
like  ivories.  His  hair  gleamed  like  gold. 
He  carried  his  shoulders  in  a  way  that 
made  the  girls  turn  around  to  look  again. 
And  he  had  a  job.  He  had  gone  after 
it  himself  and  lost  no  time  about  it. 

I  couldn’t  help  wishing  that  the  fam¬ 
ily  had  saved  Mike  all  those  hours  of 
grinding  study  behind  the  camp  at  night 
when  he  should  have  been  sleeping. 

Trying  to  make  the  children  happy  by 
giving  them  nothing  to  do,  letting  them 
stay  a  few  minutes  longer  in  bed  morn¬ 
ings  while  mother  gathers  the  school 
books  and  puts  up  the  luncheons,  letting 
them  rest  a  while  longer  after  supper 
while  mother  washes  the  dishes,  sit  up 
a  little  longer  to  finish  the  story  book,  is 
cheating  the  children  out  of  the  best 
training  they  can  ever  hope  to  get — 
daily,  orderly  routine. 

But  all  this  is  as  the  fringe  of  the 
storm.  The  storm  center  lies  further  on, 
deep  down  in  the  souls  of  the  hosts  of 


the  world.  . 

For  want  of  a  better  term  we  call  it 
the  dramatic  instinct.  Its  manifesta¬ 
tions  are  as  many  and  varied  as  there 
are  children.  The  common  terms  for  it 
are,  “badness,”  “cussedness,”  “devilish¬ 
ness.”  If  we  stopped  to  examine  the 
condition  at  all,  the  worst  term  we  could, 
in  honesty,  apply  to  it  would  be  “an¬ 
noying.”  .  ,  , 

The  lad  who  arises  in  wrath  and  an¬ 
nounces  in  loud  tones,  “I  will  not,  is 
not  at  all  alarming.  He  is  exercising  his 
dramatic  instinct.  He  is  creating  a  sit¬ 
uation  and  the  way  in  which  you  meet 
it  decides  much  that  is  important  to  his 
future  welfare  and  your  peace  of  mind. 

If  you  wave  your  arms  and  stamp  your 
feet,  grow  red  in  the  face  and  shriek 
aloud,  he  gets  just  the  excitement  and 
action  he  was  looking  for  and  he  will 
try  it  again  before  long. 

A  good  teacher  and  a  good  parent 
have  trained  dramatic  instincts  and  know 
how  to  meet  these  situations  wisely,  like 
the  good  actors  they  are. 

A  boy  was  sent  from  one!  school  to 
another  in  an  effort  to  find  a  teacher 
who  could  cope  with  his  impudence.  The 
principal  thought  hard  as  to  the  best  dis¬ 
position  to  make  of  Charlie. 

There  was  consternation  in  the  teach¬ 
ers’  ranks  when  they  heard  that  he  had 


arrived.  Nobody  wanted  him.  The 
teachers  on  the  grade  he  was  scheduled 
for  were  loudest  in  their  protests.  Three 
classes  beyond  him  there  was  a  teacher 
who  got  along  with  all  kinds  of  boys. 
They  never  were  “bad”  for  her.  The 
principal  skipped  Charlie  into  her  class 
and  waited  for  results. 

For  a  few  days  all  was  quiet  in 
Charlie’s  room.  Then  one  day  he  didn’t 
feel  like  shedding  sweetness  and  light. 
He  was  plainly  bad  tempered.  He  was 
looking  for  trouble.  During  one  of  the 
lessons  the  teacher  said,  ‘“Charlie,  put 
those  books  up  on  the  shelf,  w’ill  you?” 

“No,  I  won’t.  What  do  you  take  me 
for?” 

The  teacher  just  chuckled,  the  mer¬ 
riest,  kindest  chuckle  in  the  world.  The 
dimple  in  her  left  cheek  flashed  in  and 
out.  “Don’t,”  she  said.  “Lou,  you’d 
do  that  for  me,  wouldn’t  you?” 

Now  Lou  was  no  angel  himself.  But 
here  was  a  chance  to  take  the  center  of 
the  stage  and  he  could  not  let  that  go 
by,  so,  with  a  swash  and  a  swagger,  the 
books  wTent  up  on  the  shelf  and  the 
teacher  had  a  map  of  the  state  of  New 
York  well  on  its  way  on  the  blackboard 
before  the  astonished  Charlie  could  re¬ 
cover.  The  teacher’s  chalk  was  flashing 
across  the  board  and  the  first  boy  was  on 
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his  feet  reciting  before  Lou  sat  down. 
Charlie’s  act  was  crowded  out. 

Scolding  mothers  often  give  a  wrong 
twist  to  the  dramatic  instinct.  One 
mother  used  to  throw  up  her  arms  and 
scream,  and  pull  her  hair  and  throw  her 
hair  pins  about,  and  stamp  her  feet  and 
strike  her  head  against  the  wall.  “I 
am  a  sick  woman.  This  child  will  kill 
me.  I  cannot  stand  him.  Let  me  die.” 

Little  son  would  tease  her  into  a 
temper  to  see  her  throw  a  bowl  at  his 
head.  Then  he  would  dash  down  stairs, 
screaming  that  his  mother  was  killing 
him. 

One  day  his  mother  went  to  school  and 
asked  to  have  him  sent  to  truant  school. 

“We  cannot  do  that.  He  never  plays 
truant,”  the  principal  told  her.  This 
conversation  was  held  in  the  boy’s  hear¬ 
ing. 

The  next  day  he  played  truant.  The 
officer  brought  him  in.  He  played  truant 
again  and  again.  The  officer  was  at  his 
wits’  end. 

“I.  can’t  make  him  out.  He  never 
hides  from  me  as  the  other  boys  do. 
No,  he  stands  there  in  the  street  until 
I  come  up  to  him.  Then  he  makes  such 
a  row  that  the  people  on  the  street  stop 
and  ask  me  why  I  am  mistreating  the 
child.  And  me  never  laying  a  finger  on 
him.” 

“Tell  you  what  you  do  next  time,” 
said  the  principal.  “Walk  by  him  as 
though  you  did  not  see  him.  Make  it  a 
point  to  pass  him  two  or  three  times  and 
not  see  him.  Do  this  every  day  for  a 
week  and  if  he  does  not  come  to  school 
of  his  own  accord,  then  we  will  have  to 
have  him  committed.” 

At  the  end  of  the  week  he  was  in  his 
place.  If  there  were  to  be  no  scenes  on 
the  street  or  in  the  office  there  was  no 
use  in  playing  truant.  But  this  was  as 
far  as  the  school  could  go. 

His  mother  called  again  on  the 
principal.  “Please  put  him  away. 

He  is  awful.  If  he  doesn’t  like 
his  supper  he  throws  the  dishes 
on  the  floor,  pulls  the  table  cloth 
off  and  breaks  everything  on  the 
table. 

“When  his  sister’s  beau  calls,  he 
throws  all  the  sofa  cushions  out  of 
the  window  and  calls  ‘Police.’  Then 
the  young  man  goes  away  and 
never  comes  back,  and  she  is  not 
getting  young  any  more,  either. 

Please  send  him  away.” 

There  was  nothing  left  to  do  but 
send  him  to  a  home  where  the  in¬ 
mates  were  less  dramatic  in  their 
expressions  of  peace  or  war. 

The  child  was  not  really  bad. 

We  could  not  persuade  his  mother 
that  her  wild  actions  but  fed  his 
hunger  for  excitement  and  action 

that  her  wild  actions  led  to  his 
wrong  actions. 

This  curiosity  to  see  what  will  happen, 
this  craving  for  action,  and  when  the  ac¬ 
tion  is  beyond  them,  to  get  others  in  ac¬ 
tion  that  they  may  look  on,  even  though 
they  may  not  share  in  it,  leads  many 
children  to  do  things  that  we  call  bad. 

That  is  what  makes  the  boy  ring 
the  fire  alarm.  That  is  what  makes 
him  start  your  automobile  down  hill 
when  you  leave  it  unguarded  for  a 
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minute.  That  is  what  makes  him 
take  your  money,  board  a  freight  train 
and  start  for  the  Wild  West  to  kill  ten 
at  a  blow  and  have  his  pictures  in  all 
the  railway  stations — maybe. 

That  is  what  makes  wars — boys’  wars. 
Action — the  more  violent  and  daring  the 
better.  He  would  live  in  climaxes  and 
we  grown-ups  are  so  humdrum  and 
stodgy. 

Of  all  the  bad  boys  we  meet  the  gang 
leader  is  the  worst.  Life  as  we  inter¬ 
pret  it  for  him  is  too  slow.  We  want 
him  to  sit  still  occasionally  and  main¬ 
tain  a  discreet  silence  at  intervals,  vary¬ 
ing  with  our  state  of  health  and  our  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  day. 

He  wants  things  to  happen  and  when 
they  don’t  happen  with  the  speed  that 
he  desires  he  goes  out  and  makes  them 
happen.  He  finds  ardent  and  faithful 
followers.  We  call  them  the  gang  and 
worry  tremendously  about  them.  There 
is  something  to  worry  about. 

The  gang  leader  enters  the  school  with 
a  feeling  of  contempt  for  everything 
concerning  it.  He,  the  leader  of  brave 
men,  of  daring  deeds,  to  sit  still  on  a 
bench  and  have  a  woman  bossing  him! 
A  woman,  whose  only  use  in  life  is  to  be 
a  captive  for  ransom.  Ha,  he  will  show 
her.  She  shall  plead  for  her  miserable 
life.  Then  she  shall  see  what  a  hero  she 
has  been  affronting.  He  will  save  her 
life  for  the  time  at  least  so  that  she  may 
see  him  and  his  noble  band  in  action. 

Just  then  the  teacher  asks  him  to  find 
the  number  of  square  feet  in  a  ceiling. 
He  wakes  to  a  realization  of  the  dreary 
prison  that  has  been  designed  to  fetter 
such  free  souls  as  his. 

If  the  teacher  is  wise  that  day 
she  will  give  him  a  wide  berth  and 
consult  with  the  principal  as  to  what 
can  be  done  to  hold  the  boy.  He  must 


GIVE  HIM  THIS 
CHANCE! 

“WHEN  a  child  is  born, 
vv  there  is  born  in  him 
the  most  powerful,  the 
most  attractive,  the  most 
dangerous  of  instincts. 
For  want  of  a  better  term 
we  call  it  the  ‘dramatic 
instinct.’  A  good  teacher 
and  a  good  parent  have 
trained  dramatic  instincts 
and  know  how  to  meet 
these  situations  wisely.” 


be  held  in  school,  but  force  will  not  do  it. 
The  gang  boys  are  discovered  among 
those  just  entering  or  about  to  enter 
upon  adolescence.  They  have  all  sorts 
of  longings  and  strivings  after  great 
things.  Race-old  instincts  are  struggling 
for  expression.  New  functions  are  de¬ 
veloping.  Nerves  and  muscles  are 
under  a  terrific  strain.  Knowledge  and 
understanding  and  a.  great  sympathy 
is  needed  for  the  successful  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  these  boys. 

The  well-equipped  .playground  and 
gymnasium  are  big  helps  here.  The  men 
in  charge  organize  the  teams  in  the 
place  of  the  gang  and  the  gang  leader 
often  becomes  the  captain  of  the  team. 

What  glory  when  the  team  wins  the 
trophy!  No  pirate  ever  trod  the  deck 
more  proudly  than  the  captain  treads 
the  platform,  followed  by  his  team,  the 
morning  he  is  to  present  the  trophy  to 
the  school. 

Imagine  the  big  hall  filled  with  the 
boys  of  the  school,  from  little  fellows 
who  can  scarcely  close  their  hands 
around  a  ball  up  to  the  big  fellows 
entering  High  School,  all  waiting  to  do 
honor  to  the  team.  The  principal  walks 
up  on  the  platform  with  the  playground 
teacher.  Then  the  team  follows,  tramp¬ 
ing  after  the  captain.  The  principal 
reads  off  the  names  of  the  team  slowly, 
pausing  after  each  name  that  the  school 
may  cheer  for  each  one.  The  captain 
steps  forward  and  presents  the  principal 
with  the  trophy.  The  school  cheers 
wildly  and  the  teacher  at  the  piano 
strikes  up  the  school  song. 

Then  the  principal  lays  his  hand  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  captain.  Everybody 
sits  very  still.  Something  is  going  to 
happen,  they  think.  The  principal  rare¬ 
ly  makes  speeches. 

“I  must  tell  you  about  Patsy.  He  won 
the  game  for  us.  The  opposing 
team  had  us  beaten.  Then  Patsy 
got  the  ball.  They  got  him  down, 
but  he  held  on  to  the  ball,  shook 
them  off  and  ran  on.  They  closed 
in  on  him  and  we  thought  he  was 
gone,  but  the  ball  rose  clean  and 
true  and  went  over.  We  carried 
Patsy  off  the  field,  but  we  carried 
the  trophy,  too.” 

Now  the  school  rises  and  cheers 
and  cheers  until  it  is  hoarse. 
Patsy  makes  a  jab  at  a  bow  and 
runs  off  the  platform. 

Imagine  another  day.  The  hall 
is  filled  with  boys.  The  dress  flag 
is  out.  The  color  guard  is  dressed 
very  smartly.  They  look  ex¬ 
tremely  important.  All  the  boys 
have  little  red,  white  and  blue 
bows  in  their  buttonholes.  They 
are  several  years  older  than  the 
last  time  you  saw  them.  Some 
of  them  seem  quite  grown  up  and 
have  to  be  shown  to  seats.  The 
hall  is  full  and  everybody  is  looking  at 
the  door  through  which  the  principal 
and  the  visitors  come, 

A  group  of  dignified  men  enter,  then 
the  principal — then^the  school  goes 
wild.  Just  one  crashing  cheer  that  has 
no  end  fills  the  air.  Patsy  has  come 
home  wearing  an  officer’s  uniform  and  a 
D.  S.  C.  and  the  school  has  gathered 
to  tell  him  ( Continued  on  Page  00) 
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“Make  it,  oV  buckskin, 
make  it  ”  prayed 


LUCKY  BILL 


THE  YOUNGEST 
BUCKAROO 

By  Anne  Shannon  Monroe 


Come  with  us  to  the  Round¬ 
up,  where  the  old,  reckless 
West  is  making  its  stand, 
in  the  heart  of  America’s 
last  great,  untamed  wilderness. 


Time  was  called  and  real  “honest-to-Qawd”  bucking  began,  while  the  Round-up  yell,  Let  er  buck, 
broke  from  thousands  of  throats.  ‘‘Hook  ’em,  cow.  Bite  ’em  in  the  lip,  greeted  the  steer  wrestlers 


IT  was  the  greatest  moment  of  Bill's 
life,  and  Bill’s  life  had  been  full  of 
great  moments.  Bill  hadn’t  had 
what  you  might  call  a  tender  bring¬ 
ing-up,  even  if  a  loving  one.  Molly, 
Bill’s  mother,  was  the  best  all-around 
horsewoman  on  the  whole  range  where 
she  operated,  slim  and  wiry  with  kind, 
wide,  gray  eyes,  very  white  teeth,  and 
skin  and  hair  the  color  of  an  Indian’s. 
She  was  heard  to  say  once  of  a  new¬ 
comer,  “She’s  blacker’n  me,”  which  in¬ 
dicates  that  Molly  was  not  totally  lack¬ 
ing  in  feminine  self-consciousness,  but 
she  had  mighty  little  time  for  it.  Life 


was  so  full  and  she  didn  t  want  to  miss 
anything.  She  never  had;  the  babies 
had  come  along  a  year  apart  without  fret 
or  fuss — a  pair  of  them — and  had  never 
really  interfered,  for  she  had  soon  taken 
them  on  the  saddle  before  her  and  rid¬ 
den  off  as  usual. 

Naturally,  with  a  mother  like  this 
Bill  had  his  great  moments.  He  was  four 
and  “the  little  tiger”  three  the  time  she 
stuck  them  into  the  tail  of  the  breaking 
cart,  telling  them  to  hold  fast  while  she 
climbed  up  to  the  high  seat  to  manage 
the  lines  till  Dave,  her  husband,  and 
foreman  of  Lost  Spring,  could  jerk  off 


the  blindfold  from  the  infuriated  out¬ 
laws  they  were  breaking  to  drive  and 
jump  in.  But  Dave,  heavy  set  and  a 
bit  slow,  failed  to  spring  quickly  enough: 
up  reared  the  outlaws  and  away  they 
plunged,  instead  of  standing  stubbornly 
in  one  spot  and  kicking  in  usual  breaking 
form,  out  through  the  corral  gate,  out 
into  the  wTild  desert  land,  lickety-spkt 
through  greasewood  and  sagebrush,  over 
stone  patches,  knolls  and  wind-swept 
hollows,  tossing  the  springless  cart  this 
way  and  that  like  some  infuriated  bump- 
the-bumps  loose  in  space  and  going,  but 
never  once  turning  it  over,  for  it  was 
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built  for  just  this  kind  of  a  program.  “I  gotta  mountain,”  the  “little  tiger”  Ma?  I  can  really  go  to  college?” 

Once  Molly  glanced  back  and  saw  that  contributed,  piling  more  sand.  “I  ain’t  in  the  habit  o’  workin’  my 

the  kiddies  were  holding  fast  with  arms  Bill’s  first  mount  had  been  an  Alaska  mouth  for  exercise ;  bring  home  a  saddle, 
rigid,  eyes  bulging,  stiff  white  hair  on  wolf  hound,  then  a  calf,  then  a  hand-  that’s  all.” 

end,  and  feet  stuck  straight  out  of  the  raised  colt,  and  after  that  he  rode  most  The  “little  tiger”  had  looked  up  from 
tail  of  the  cart;  and  glancing  farther  anything.  He  was  companioned  always  her  riata  braiding,  militant:  “What 
back  she  saw  Dave,  hands  on  hips,  star-  by  his  sister,  another  Molly  with  second  about  me?”  she  demanded, 
ing  helplessly  after  them.  She  laughed  sight  as  to  horses  and  lithe  and  quick—  “You  don’t  need  no  round-up,”  Molly 
aloud  and  gave  her  attention  to  the  run-  even  in  her  babyhood  getting  her  name  came  back,  enigmatically;  while  Dave 
aways,  for  they  were  heading  straight  from  the  quickness  of  her  spring—  pinched  her  firm,  brown  cheek:  “I’ll 
for  the  ditch;  down  into  it,  splash  where  Bill  was  a  bit  clumsy,  slow  to  ac-  take  you  next  year,  Tige,”  he  promised, 
through  the  water,  up  on  the  other  side  tion  and  not  always  seeking  it.  Another  And  now  Bill  was  all  ready  to  start; 
and  off  again.  “All  right,  you  little  alien  thing  about  Bill,  he  loved  books;  very  gorgeous  in  a  new  blue  flannel  shirt, 
devils,  run  then!”  she  exclaimed,  and  these  latter  days  he  never  set  off  on  a  flaming  yellow  silk  neckerchief,  gaunt- 
leaning  to  them,  she  whipped  the  lines  cattle  drive  without  an  old  volume  let  gloves,  high-heeled  boots  with  new 
furiously  up  and  down  on  their  backs,  crowded  down  into  his  hip  pocket;  one  trousers  stuck  into  them,  silver  spurs, 
“Go  it,  go  it!”  she  yelled,  looking  like  he’d  picked  up  from  the  bunkhouse  or  and  a  silver-mounted  quirt,  he  was  every 
some  ancient  Boadicea  in  her  chariot  somewheres.  It  made  Molly  a  bit  un-  inch  the  buckaroo  on  parade.  He  was  a 
riding  for  her  life,  with  her  black  hair  easy.  She  loved  Bill  as  only  the  ele-  good-looking  youngster  with  the  level¬ 
streaming  and  the  wind  whipping  back  mental  mother  does  her  only  son — but  gazing  gray  eyes  of  his  mother  and  a 
her  loose  blouse  from  bronzed  throat  she  eyed  him  narrowly  and  went  silent  rather  plump  face  with  a  dimple  in  his 
and  arms.  “Get  enough — go  it!”  when  she  saw  him  pull  out  his  book,  chin.  The  old  buckaroo  boss  limped 

They  got  enough;  they  slowed  down,  especially  if  a  rare  bit  of  bucking  sport  out  of  the  bunkhouse  and  joined  the 
dripping  foam  and  frothing  soap  suds,  was  going  on  in  the  corral;  Bill  was  all  others  who  had  gathered  to  see  him  off. 
Molly  took  another  glance  back;  there  right— but  could  it  be  that  she  was  He’d  been  on  the  ranch  since  Molly  her- 
were  no  children.  raisin’  a  soft  ’un?  self  was  a  baby. 

“The  blamed  kids  has  fell  out,”  she  But  today  was  Bill’s  great  day;  for  “Well,  I’m  goin’  to  tell  you  he’s  some 
exclaimed,  disgustedly,  and  turning  the  it  had  been  decided  that  he  should  go  dressed  up,”  he  said  proudly;  “see  the 
now  biddable  team  she  retraced  her  way.  to  the  Round-up,  the  big  three-days  crease  in  his  pants.” 

At  the  edge  of  the  ditch  she  found  them,  Pendleton  show  where  the  best  riders  Bill  grinned,  pleased;  approval  from 
“the  little  tiger”  piling  sand,  Bill  and  ropers  gather  in  off  all  the  ranges  the  “boss”  left  nothing’ more  to  be  de- 
sprawled  on  his  back,  kicking  his  legs  of  the  great  Northwest — following  the  sired;  then  he  was  off.  The  day  was 
and  yelling.  There  was  a  quality  in  his  annual  range  round-up  when  the  stock  opening  up  clear  and  quiet  and  golden 
performance  Molly  didn’t  approve  of;  is  gathered  in  for  branding  or  sale — and  filled  with  the  pungent  odor  of  frost- 
tying  her  team  to  the  head-gate— they  compete  in  all  the  sports  known  to  the  touched  sage  and  juniper.  He  touched 
were  glad  enough  to  stand  now  on  any  open  range  for  gorgeous  Mexican  saddles  Tempest  lightly  with  his  spurs  and  her 
terms— she  swooped  down  on  Bill,  lifted  and  purses  of  gold.  The  Lost  Spring  hoofs  struck  out  against  the  hard  sur- 
him  by  the  ankles,  and  running  down  was  short-handed  and  Dave  had  ob-  face  of  the  soda  bed  with  a  delightful 

into  the  ditch,  she  dipped  him  in  head  jected,  but  Molly  had  come  out  strong  thud.  He  was  going  to  the  Round-up _ 

fir^  t)1)  ,  ,  for  BiIls  going-  his  first  trip  out  into  the  world — and  he 

Guess  that  11  fill  your  mouth  with  “Bring  back  a  saddle,  Bill,”  she  had  was  going  alone.  Presently  he  began 
somethin’  more  useful  than  holler,"  she  said,  “an’  I  won’t  say  another  word  agin  to  dream  and  then  to  sing  in  a  high 
said  good-naturedly  as  she  righted  him,  your  goin’  to  the  Agricultural  College  boyish  voice  that  occasionally  broke  as 
sputtering  and  beating  the  air,  and  gave  next  year.”  ^  an  eighteen-year-old  voice  should  break 

him  his  freedom.  Bills  eyes  glowed:  “You  mean  it,  despite  its  owner’s  grown-up  dress - 


The  Qrand  March  -------  Then  came  the  buckaroo  contestants  of 

the  range,  sinewy,  poised,  ageless,  with  the  look  of  the  plains  in  their  eyes 
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Upper  picture:  Every  horse  and  every  rider  in 
action  as  the  cowboys  sweep  in.  Right  hand 
picture:  The  bucking  steer  wins  another  real 
battle,  and  the  grandstand  rocks  with  cheers 


“I’m  an  ory-eyed  devil  from  the  wild 
and  wooly  West, 

Where  the  rattlesnakes  rattle  and  the 
buzzard  builds  his  nest, 

Where  the  coyote  hollers  and  the  cactus 
likes  to  grow, 

Where  we  don’t  give  a  damn  for  the 
rain  or  the  snow, 

With  a  hi-yi  and  a  hi-yi  and  a  hi-yi- 
yippi-i-a-a.” 

As  there  are  only  some  32,000  verses 
extant  of  the  old  “Chisholm  trail,” 
and  every  on-coming  buckaroo  has  full 
privilege  of  making  more  to  suit  him¬ 
self,  it  is  easily  seen  that  though  his 
trip  was  not  short,  Bill  did  not  run  out 
of  song  timber. 

Five  days  later  he  rode  into  Pendle¬ 
ton,  put  up  his  horse,  cleaned  up  and 
pushed  his  wray  through  the  crowds  to 
the  Round-up  headquarters. 

“What  events  you  entering  for,  son?” 
asked  the  secretary,  opening  a  big  ledger. 
He  began  to  read  them  off:  “Steer 
roping,  maverick  race,  relay  race,  bull 
dogging,  bucking,  trick  riding - ” 

He  stopped,  for  Bill  was  nodding  as¬ 
sent  to  them  all.  “How  old  are  you, 
son?”  he  asked. 

“Eighteen.” 

“Well,  that  just  lets  you  in;  youngest 
entrant  this  year.” 

“Lemme  see  the  saddles,”  said  Bill. 

The  secretary  took  him  to  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  room  and  Bill  looked  them  over.  He 
settled  on  one  with  acorn  decorations 
in  silver;  his  mother  had  a  favorite 
bridle  of  that  design.  “I’ll  take  this 
one,”  he  said,  solemnly,  and  the  secre¬ 
tary  burst  into  loud  laughter. 

“Hope  you  do,  kid,  for  your  nerve; 
that  saddle  goes  to  the  winner  of  the 


wild  horse  race;  you’ll  have  to  win  the 
first  two  days  to  have  a  chance  at  it.” 

“All  right,  enter  me  for  that  too,”  said 
Bill,  and  wTent  on  out.  He  hadn’t  a 
thing  to  do  now  but  enjoy  himself. 

Such  a  mass  of  people  all  in  gay  col¬ 
ors  and  laughing  and  calling  back  and 
forth  to  one  another  in  the  freedom  of 
this  great  Northwest  of  ours  where 
human  beings  are  still  separated  by 
enough  space  in  their  daily  habit  to  be 
friendly  when  they  meet.  Over  30,000 
guests  had  accepted  Pendleton’s  imita¬ 
tion  this  year,  and  were  now  just  arriv¬ 
ing,  most  of  them  arranging  to  bunk  in 
tents  and  feed  from  chuck  wagons  in 
true  range  fashion,  the  regulation  hotel 
and  house  accommodations  having  been 
used  up  early  in  the  day,  and  besides 
they  didn’t  want  that  kind.  It  was  a 
cattle  range  carnival  and  they  w’anted 
to  live — or  pretend  to  live — the  life  of 
the  buckaroo  for  three  days  anyhow. 

As  Bill  meandered  along  he  recog¬ 


nized  riders  who  had  worked  on  the 
Lost  Spring  at  one  time  or  another,  now 
from  Canyon,  and  Prairie,  and  Horse- 
heaven  and  Battleground,  from  the 
Home  Ranch  and  the  Bell  A,  and  the  Sod 
House,  and  the  OO,  and  the  Dead  In¬ 
dian,  and  the  Lone  Bloke,  and  the  Dia¬ 
mond  and  the  Dunder  and  Blitzen  and 
all  the  rest;  and  many  of  them  remem¬ 
bered  Bill,  and  all  welcomed  him 
warmly,  calling  out,  “Hello,  Bill,”  and  to 
one  another  in  the  happy  nomenclature 
of  the  range  where  there’s  everything  in 
a  name:  “Hi,  there.  Poker  Jim.”  “Seen 
Slim  Allen?”  “Hoot  Gibson’s  in.;. 
“Buffalo  Vernon’s  riding  Bearcat. 
He  caught  the  gossip  concerning  the 
horses,  the  famous  buckers  and  outlaws . 
the  tales  of  Rocking  Horse,  and  Sun¬ 
dance,  and  Whistling  Annie,  and  Brown 
Jug,  and  Corkscrew,  and  Angel,  ana 
Monkey  Wrench,  and  Hot  Foot,  and 
Silver  and  Snake,  and  Long  Tom-- 
who  they  all  agreed  was  the  hardest 
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mount  ever  wore  hair,  with  his  way  of 
shooting  straight  out  into  the  air  and 
coming  down  on  all  fours  fit  to  jar  a 
man’s  teeth  loose.  He  caught  from  other 
sources  that  distinguished  people  were 
.  ali  about;  famous  financiers,  world-re¬ 
nowned  travelers  and  authors  of  real 
books.  It  was  all  the  same  to  Pendle¬ 
ton.  Nobody  was  barred.  Even  “wanted 
men  had  come  back;  Till  Taylor,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Round-up  by  election  and 
sheriff  of  the  county  by  common  consent 
— the  best  two-gun  man  in  the  whole 
Northwest — had  let  ’em  know  out  over 
the  ranges  that  the>  could  come  back; 
he  wouldn  t  tech  em.”  He  was  pretty 
busy,  was  Till,  and  he  had  a  heart;  no 
one  could  stay  away — he  wouldn’t  ex¬ 
pect  it;  and  the  worst  “bad  man”  was 
a  gentleman  when  on  his  honor. 

Bill  liked  it  but  he  was  lonesome. 
He  wished  for  a  pal — even  for  “the  little 
tiger,  who  wasn  t  always  the  ideal  com¬ 
panion  of  his  dreams.  He  wandered 
out  of  the  crowd  and  down  to  the  tents 
along  the  river  where  real  buckaroos 
were  serving  lunch  in  range  style;  people 
were  eating  hurriedly  and  rushing  away, 
and  others  glancing  impatiently  at  wrist 
watches.  Bill  looked  to  the  sky  and  saw 
it  was  well  past  noon.  He  stepped  up 
to  the  nearest  chuck  wagon,  picked  up 
a  tin  cup  and  started  for  the  huge  cof¬ 
fee  pot,  when  a  voice  said,  “Oh,  please, 
will  you  serve  me?” 

Turning  about,  he  looked  into  the 
prettiest  face  he  had  ever  seen — would 
ever  see,  for  thus  it  came  to  Bill.  Her 
eyes  were  brown,  oh,  the  softest  brown, 
and  her  hair  was  brown,  curling  back 
from  her  forehead  in  a  funny  little  cow¬ 
lick  like  Maggie’s— Maggie  was  the  new 
range  cow — and  her  mouth  was  so  ten¬ 
der,  some  way — not  fixed,  just  one  kind 
of  a  mouth  moulded  and  left  to  dry,  but 
mobile,  changing,  and  she  was  all  flushed 
and  excited  and  sparkling-eyed,  like 
something  wild— and  tamed,  too. 

(  ^a  am?  ’  was  all  Bill  could  manage 
It’s  getting  late,”  she  said  with  a 
breathless  catch,  and  a  glance  at  her 
wrist  watch.  “I  wouldn’t  miss  any  of  it 
for  worlds!  Just  a 
sandwich  and  a  cup  of 
coffee.” 

Bill  comprehended 
and  strode  straight  for 
the  big  coffee  pot. 

“Here,  you,”  ob¬ 
jected  the  cook,  “who 
you  think's  runnin’  this 
hyah  outfit?” 

But  Bill  deliberately 
poured  the  coffee,  then 
spiked  a  slab  of  ham 
sizzling  in  the  frying 
pan,  laid  it  in  a  sliced 
bun  and  presented  his 
offering  to  the  girl. 

‘‘Oh,  thank  you,” 
she  said,  opening  her 
purse. 

“Pay  him,”  said  Bill, 
nodding  to  the  enraged 
cook,  and  waited  on 
himself;  he  was  used 
to  cooks  and  their 
ways. 

“Oh,  you’re  in  it, 
aren  t  you?”  she  ex- 
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claimed,  flushing  up  and  realizing  her 
mistake.  “I  might  have  known!”  She 
was  looking  admiringly  at  his  clothes. 
I  hen  she  went  on  talking  to  cover  her 
embarrassment:  “We  motored  over 
trom  Portland;  I’m  supposed  to  be  in 
college  this  minute — I'm  going  to  the 
Agricultural  College  this  year— but  I 
begged  so  hard  Dad  let  me  wait  over 
and  brought  me;  you  see  I’ve  never  seen 
a  Round-up.” 

He  stared  in  amazement,  but  before 
he  could  form  words  she  was  off  again- 
“Dad’s  getting  gas;  I  wonder  what  de¬ 
lays  him!  It  is  late,  isn’t  it?” 

Bill  glanced  again  at  the  sky:  “Lots 
of  time,”  he  said. 

Oh,  then  if  you  say  there  is,  there  is, 
tor  you’re  in  it.  Goodness,  when  I  tell 
the  girls  that  I  talked  to  a  real  bucka- 
roo - ” 

Bill  began  to  eat.  The  cook  threw  a 
pail  of  water  on  the  fire,  making  a 
smudge  and  indicating  that  his  place  of 
business  was  closed  for  the  day.  Any 
time  an  all-dressed-up  young  feller 

came  cuttin’  in  on  his  game - 

“Let’s  get  out  of  the  smoke,”  sug- 
gested  Bill,  and  they  moved  away;  it 
made  them  wonderfully  intimate  mov¬ 
ing  out  of  the  smoke  together. 

“That  horrid  man,”  flashed  out  the 
girl,  "he  just  didn’t  want  us  there,  did 
he?  \  ou  know,  I  thought  when  I  spoke 
it  was  your  chuck  wagon,”  she  explained, 
"or  I  wouldn’t  have  asked  you.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  Bill  got  out.  He 
was  thinking,  Gee,  but  blue’s  a  pretty 
color  funny  he  never  noticed  it  be¬ 
fore.  Just  then  someone  called  “Nelly”; 
he  looked  up  and  saw  a  ponderous  man 
coming  their  way.  So  her  name  was 
Nelly;  he  recalled  a  song  one  of  the 
buckaroos^  was  always  singing  about 
seeing  Nelly  home  ’; — he  didn’t  won¬ 
der. 

Oh.  dear,  there’s  Dad  now,  and  I’m 
not  half  through  my  sandwich'”  she 
exclaimed. 

Could  he?  Dared  he? 

“W-wait,”  he  faltered,  tongue-tied 
and  red  of  face,  “  ’n’  go  out  with  me.” 


Could  I?  Dare  I?  her  shining  eyes 
said,  and  then  everything  in  her  shouted 
“I  will!”  But  the  puffing  old  gentle¬ 
man  had  a  substitute  suggestion:  “Jump 
in  the  car  and  come  along  with  us,”  he 
said  hospitably;  and  Bill  accepted  the 
invitation. 

A  little  later,  stiff  with  embarrass¬ 
ment  but  divinely  happy,  he  was  escort¬ 
ing  the  girl  to  her  seat  high  up  on  the 
grandstand,  for  her  Dad  had  stopped 
below  to  talk  with-  some  politicians. 
Bright  colors  were  fluttering  all  about, 
there  was  a  buzz  of  excited  voices,  the 
buckaroo  band  was  playing  the  jolliest 
sort  of  a  tune  and  the  whole  world  was 
one  glorious  whirl.  The  high,  cloudless 
blue  sky,  the  low-lying  tawny  hills,  the 
smoke-stained  teepees  of  the  Indians, 
the  arena  and  the  race-track  all  com¬ 
bined  in  a  sunlit  picture  that  burned  it¬ 
self  into  Bill’s  mind  and  would  doubt¬ 
less  forever  come  back  to  him — with  a 
certain  shade  of  blue  and  a  wonderful 
way  brown  hair  had  of  curling  back 
from  a  certain  pretty  forehead - 

“Scratch  ’em,  Pete, 

Don  t  you  go  to  pulling  leather. 

Hook  ’em,  cow; 

Bite  ’em  in  the  lip. 

The  white  way  may  be  0.  K. 

But,  oh,  you  Round-up ! 

Let  ’er  buck! 

Let  ’er  buck!” 


Pendletonians  and  old  Round-up  fans 
had  caught  up  the  thing  the  band  was 
playing  and  were  now  rocking  it  out 
with  a  swing  and  a  go  that  set  all  the 
lips  to  humming  and  all  the  feet  to  tap¬ 
ping  time.  Then  there  came  a  pound¬ 
ing  of  pony  hoofs  and  half  a  dozen 
ropers  drew  up  before  the  judge’s  stand 
Now  I  gotta  go,”  said  Bill. 

The  girl  hastily  pulled  off  her  flaring 
blue  tie:  “Wear  it— for  luck,”  she  said- 
and  some  instinct  directed  Bill  to  tear 
off  his  yellow  one  and  make  the  ex¬ 
change:  “Til  see— if  you  wave  it,”  he 
toid  her — and  was  gone. 

Gone— on  winged  feet,  with  light¬ 
ning  in  his  limbs. 
Never  in  his  life  had 
Bill  so  wanted  to  ride 
—and  ride,  and  ride, 
and  ride!  .  .  .  with 
her  up  there  looking  on 
.  waving  his 
neckerchief 

watching  him  —  him. 
Poor  old  Bill,  never  so 
clever  at  trick  riding  as 
“the  little  tiger,”  never 
so  good  at  breaking  in 
an  outlaw  as  his 
mother— but  only  Bill 
knew  deep  down  inside 
that  he  could  have  ex¬ 
celled  in  all  these 
things  if  he  had  wanted 
to.  He  had  wanted 
other  things  more, 
{Cont’d  on  Page  72) 


Bridling  an  outlaw  in  the 
Wild  Horse  Race— a  feature 
of  the  Round-upatPendleton 
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AN  APPRECIATION  OF  JOHN  MITCHELL,  BY  IDA  M.  TARBELL 


I  FIRST  met  John  Mitchell  ten  years  ago  at  a  dinner 
given  to  him  by  a  group  of  women  of  wealth  and 
fashion  who  had  just  taken  up  “labor.”  There  was  not 
a  question  of  their  enthusiasm,  nor  their  ignorance. 
The  courtesy  and  gentleness  with  which  Mr.  Mitchell  met 
their  fervid  and  impractical  suggestions,  his  wise  and  tem¬ 
perate  counsels,  his  unconscious  dignity,  were  as  impressive 
as  unusual. 

He  did  not  show  a  trace  of  that  bristling,  class-con¬ 
scious  suspicion  which  is  so  common  with  all  of  us  when 
we  find  ourselves  among  those  of  different  tradition  and 
point  of  view. 

The  little  scene  was  quite  typical  of  John  Mitchell.  He 
was  at  home  with  anyone  and  anywhere  when  it  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  better  labor  conditions.  He  could  be,  because  first 
jf  all  he  was  an  honest-minded,  humble,  sincere  and  just 
man.  The  confidence  and  respect  he  won  from  the  public, 
as  well  as  from  his  followers,  were  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  man  before  he  was  a  laborer,  a  citizen  before 
he  was  a  unionist.  You  could  not  look  into  his  grave,  pale 
face,  his  big,  serious  eyes  without  realizing  the  strength 
of  the  passion  he  gave  to  his  cause,  but  you  could  not  know 
him  without  believing  that  he  would  never  sacrifice  man¬ 
hood  or  citizenship  for  that  cause. 


He  had  a  hard  fight  to  make  a  man  of  himself.  An 
orphan  at  six,  self-supporting  at  ten,  a  miner  at  thirteen, 
he  struggled  for  education  as  for  bread,  giving  his  nights  to 
study  as  his  days  to  labor.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
natural  leader,  for  he  gathered  the  boys  of  his  rnine  into 
an  association  before  he  was  old  enough  to  join  a  labor 
organization.  He  was  only  thirty  when  he  handled  the 
great  anthracite  strike  of  1900.  Today  there  is  still  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  anthracite  region  a  holiday  called  “Mitchell 
Day,”  which  is  a  recognition  of  the  valiant  services  he  per¬ 
formed  in  those  parlous  times. 

The  public  repeatedly  offered  him  opportunities  for  high 
political  positions — once  a  nomination  for  the  vice-presi¬ 
dency  was  open  to  him,  again  for  the  governorship  of  Illinois. 
Although  he  always  refused  such  honors,  he  never  shirked 
tasks  of  Industrial  Commissions  and  Boards.  For  years  he 
gave  his  time  to  one  or  another  concerned  with  fairer  com¬ 
pensation  to  workingmen,  with  cheaper  food,  with  more 
and  cheaper  milk — all  sorts  of  efforts  to  make  life  more 
tolerable  and  conditions  more  just  for  laboring  folk.  Indeed 
it  was  his  over-exertion  on  such  bodies  that  finally  hastened 
his  death — too  early  a  death  for  a  man  so  fitted  by  experi¬ 
ence  and  temperament  for  service  at  this  precise  moment 
not  yet  quite  fifty. 
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A  great  labor  leader’s  last  suggestions 
for  the  solution  of  the  labor  problem 


IF  I  WERE  A  LARGE  EMPLOYER 


THERE  are  four  principal 
things  that  I  would  do  if  I 
were  a  large  employer  of 
labor : 

I  would  establish  a  work-day  with  a 
maximum  of  eight  hours,  and  I  would 
reduce  even  that  figure  so  far  as  was 
consistent  with  the  demands  and  the  na¬ 
tural  growth  of  my  business. 

I  would  pay  my  employees  a  living 
wage. 

I  would  recognize  the  right  of  my 
workmen  to  collective  bargaining. 

I  would  be  particularly  concerned 
with  the  conditions  under  which  my 
employees  worked. 

All  of  my  dealings  with  my  employees 
would  be  business,  pure  and  simple. 
There  would  be  no  sentiment,  excepting 
that  sentiment  which  is  born  of  mutual 
respect  and  good-will.  I  have  scant  sym¬ 
pathy  for  or  patience  with  the  theory  of 
the  generous  employer  and  the  loyal 
workman,  in  the  usual  meaning  of  that 
phrase.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  giving 
or  acceptance  of  a  job  is  ever  a  favor, 
and  I  believe  that  the  employer  or  the 
employee  who  considers  it  such  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  big  mistake. 

The  relationship  between  the  employer 
and  the  employee  is  fundamentally  and 
purely  contractual,  and  should  always 
be  regarded  as  a  business  matter  and  not 
as  a  question  of  sentiment.  That  is  the 
sort  of  relationship  I  should  endeavor  to 
establish  and  maintain  if  I  were  a  large 
employer  of  labor,  because  I  believe  that 
it  is  the  only  basis  for  the  success  of 
both  the  employer  and  the  workman. 
Of  course  I  should  try  to  erect  on  this 
foundation  a  structure  of  mutual  good¬ 
will  and  respect,  but  I  should  not  try  to 
make  it  appear  that  I  was  a  kind  and 
generous  man  merely  because  I  gave 
someone  a  job,  and  I  should  have  no  use 
for  the  workman  who  considered  that  by 
giving  him  work  I  was  doing  him  a 
favor.  Such  a  man  would  not  be  a  good 
workman. 

The  interests  of  the  employer,  and  the 
employee  are  not  identical,  and  it  is  a 
mistake  to  assume  that  they  are,  al¬ 
though  in  late  years  we  have  heard  a 
great  deal  of  talk  along  that  line.  Still, 
they  are  not  necessarily  antagonistic. 
Rather,  they  are  interdependent.  The 
employee  and  the  employer  have  mutual 
interest  in  the  profitable  conduct  of  the 
industry  and  a  wide  market,  and  in  reg- 
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ularity  of  employment  and  opportunity. 
Their  interests  diverge  at  the  point  of 
division  of  the  profits,  and  either  may 
want  more  than  his  fair  share. 

If  I  were  a  large  employer  of  labor  I 
should  be  primarily  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  my  workmen.  I  should  want 
them  to  be  happy,  and  to  my  mind  hap¬ 
piness  depends  almost  entirely  upon  en¬ 
vironment.  And  environment,  the  sort 
that  makes  men  happy,  depends  upon 
whether  they  are  paid  a  living  wage. 

A  living  wage  would  be  my  first  in¬ 
terest,  because  I  think  a  living  wage  is 
the  first  demand  upon  any  business.  It 
is  true  that  today  there  are  many  indus¬ 
tries  which  do  not  pay  a  living  wage,  but 
one  that  cannot  afford  to  do  so  is  of  no 
use  to  society.  The  world  is  better  off 
without  it. 

I  make  a  decided  distinction  between 
happiness  and  contentment.  I  wouldn’t 
give  a  snap  of  my  fingers  for  a  thor¬ 
oughly  contented  man.  I  should  want 
my  men  to  be  intelligently  discontented, 
because  that  would  mean  that  they  were 
ambitious,  and  wanted  to  better  their 
condition. 

I  should  recognize  the  right  of  my  em¬ 
ployees  to  collective  bargaining  and  to 
form  unions,  because  I  believe  that  the 
interests  of  both  the  employer  and  the 
employee  are  promoted  through  under¬ 
standings  arrived  at  between  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  the  workmen  in  this  way.  I 
think  that  I  should  desire  this  particu¬ 
larly  because  of  my  own  experience  with 
labor  unions,  and  my  observation  of  the 
results  that  have  been  obtained.  Col¬ 
lective  bargaining  curbs  the  destructive 
element  among  the  workmen. 

Furthermore,  the  collective  bargaining 
system  is  the  only  system  through  which 
the  workman  can  be  assured  of  justice. 
With  such  a  system  prevailing,  a  man  is 
certain  of  his  job  so  long  as  he  does  his 
work  properly.  He  cannot  be  discharged 
by  a  foreman  because  of  some  petty 
personal  matter  that  has  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  the  character  of  the  man’s 
work.  In  shops  and  factories  where 
unions  are  not  organized  the  workman 
is  rarely  if  ever  discharged  by  the  owner 
of  the  plant;  usually  it  is  by  a  foreman 
who  may  have  little  or  no  real  cause  for 


his  action.  The  owner  of  the  plant 
never  learns  of  it  and  the  discharged 
man  does  not  get  a  hearing.  He  loses 
his  chance  of  livelihood,  and  of  em¬ 
ployment  at  his  trade,  perhaps  through 
no  fault  of  his  own. 

But  under  a  system  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  such  as  I  should  have  in  my 
plant,  if  I  were  an  employer  of  labor, 
and  such  as  is  now  in  operation  in  many 
industries,  a  man  discharged  has  the 
right  of  appeal.  Sometimes  his  case  is 
heard  by  a  committee  composed  of  the 
owner  or  his  representative  and  the 
man’s  fellow  workmen,  while  in  other 
plants  a  committee  of  workmen  alone 
hears  all  cases  arising  from  complaints 
about  discharges.  Experience,  of  course, 
would  decide  which  of  these  plans  would 
work  better  in  a  particular  factory.  But 
in  so  far  as  it  gives  a  man  the  right  of 
appeal  either  of  them  is  good,  because  I 
believe  that  a  man  who  has  been  dis¬ 
charged  has  as  much  right  to  take  his 
case  to  higher  authorities  as  the  man 
who  loses  in  a  lower  court  of  law  has  a 
right  to  appeal  to  a  higher  tribunal. 

I  should  recognize  the  justice  of  eight 
hours  as  a  maximum  day’s  work,  and  if 
possible  I  should  stop  work  in  my  fac¬ 
tory  at  noon  on  Saturdays.  This  would 
be  as  much  to  my  own  interest  as  an 
employer  as  to  the  interest  of  my  em¬ 
ployees,  because  in  the  long  run  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a'  plant  operated  on  an  eight- 
hour  schedule  will  equal,  and  in  many 
cases  exceed,  that  of  a  plant  where  the 
day’s  work  is  ten  hours  or  more.  After 
all,  a  man  is  very  apt  to  do  five  dollars’ 
worth  of  work  for  five  dollars,  and  very 
little  more. 

I  should  make  conditions  in  my  fac¬ 
tory  or  industrial  plant  as  healthful  and 
as  sanitary  as  possible,  and  I  should 
recognize  the  fact  that  conditions  must 
be  progressively  improved,  and  such  re¬ 
forms  instituted  as  are  necessary  to 
healthful  development.  I  should  install 
safety  devices  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
eliminate  as  far  as  possible  any  chance 
of  accident  or  injury. 

I  should  have  no  profit-sharing  sys¬ 
tem,  nor  should  I  attempt  to  tie  my 
workmen  to  their  jobs  by  any  of  the 
plans  and  devices  now  being  suggested 
and  practiced,  such  as  group  insurance 
and  promises  of  stock,  all  contingent 
upon  the  workmen  staying  for  a  certain 
number  of  ( Continued  on  Page  77) 
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"People  who  live  in  the  small 
town  are  never  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  you  are  a  city  feller” 


conduct  and  cast  discretion  to  the  winds. 
But  to  find  a  man  who  came  from  the 
same  burg — Oh,  what  a  night!  !  !  ! 
And  what  a  sad  spectacle  is  the  innocent 
bystander  of  a  city-man,  if  he  has  had 
the  nerve  to  confess  it.  He  may  just  as 
well  go  right  away  from  there.  He 
generally  does.  He  is  a  thing  apart,  a 
pathetic  figure  in  history. 

I  have  given  a  rather  facetious  reason 
for  being  a  small  town  slicker.  I  think, 
to  have  a  weli-rounded  and  true  Ameri¬ 
canized  existence,  to  get  all  there  is  in 
life  before  you  take  the  famous  hop-off, 
you  ought  to  get  out  with  the  small-town 
folks.  You’ll  feel  a  whole  lot  better 
Clare  A.  Briggs  is  one  of  the  most  famous  cartoonists  in  the  country.  He  originated  for  in  after  years,  even  if  you  never 
“Ain’t  It  a  Grand  an’  Glorious  Peelin’”  and  llSkinnay”  and  lots  of  things  that  meet  another  soul  that  came  from  your 
everybody  knows.  Also  he’s  something  of  a  writer  as  you  will  see.  11  That  Old  Home  home  town  so  that  you  could  talk  the 
Town”  he  longs  for  is  Reedsburg,  Wisconsin,  and  he  was  born  there  44  years  ago.  matter  over. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  you 
get  nearer  to  folks  out  in  the  country. 

MY  advice  to  those  about  to  be 
bom — pick  out  a  small 
town  every  time.  You  will 
never  regret  it  and  in  the  later 
years  when  you  have  grown  up  you’ll  be 
able  to  horn  into  the  general  conversa¬ 
tion. 

There  is  a  sort  of  free-masonry  about 
this  thing  of  being  born  and  bred  in  a 
small  country  town.  Why  I’ve  seen 
strong  grown-up  men  (and  women  too, 
for  that  matter,  though  it’s  mostly  the 
men)  go  nearly  dippy  over  the  fact  that 
they  have  come  from  the  same  rural  lo¬ 
cality.  That’s  one  of  the  ways  they  get 
acquainted  and  a  long  and  lasting  friend¬ 
ship  is  cemented. 

Take  a  couple  of  traveling  salesmen, 
for  instance.  They  are  both  hung  up  in 
a  small  jerk -water  station  for  hours  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  next  train  to  take  them  any 
place  in  the  world,  just  so  it’s  away  from 
there.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  to 
talk  about,  and  besides  they  don't  feel 
like  it.  In  fact  neither  one  is  partic¬ 
ularly  stuck  on  the  other’s  looks.  One 
of  them,  however,  may  have  occasion 
to  make  mention  of  a  certain  town  a 


thousand  miles  away — his  dear  old  boy-  Everything  seems  to  be  more  on  the 
hood  home.  Can  you  imagine  the  scene  square.  Everybody  has  a  kinder  word 
that  then  ensues?  Answer:  You  cannot  and  is  doing  less  cheating  and  is  always 
unless  you  have  experienced  it  yourself,  glad  to  see  you  back.  There  is  a  w0°' 
the  discovery  that  you  came  from  the  derful  sensation  in  going  back  to  the  old 
very  same  locality 
as  the  other  fellow. 

It  sure  makes  for  ’ 
comradeship  and 
two  or  more  men 
from  the  country 
town  can  do  more 
first-class  gabbing 
in  one  evening 
than  a  like  number 
of  city-bom  men 
can  put  across  in  a 
year.  Just  coming 
from  the  same 
state,  even,  will 
often  cause  men  to 
tear  right  out  of 
their  shell  and  tell 
all  their  past  life. 

Coming  from  the 
same  county  has 

caused  men  to  "From  the  same  burg  ....  Oh,  what  a  night !!  And  what  a 

break  their  rules  of  sad  spectacle  is  the  innocent  bystander  of  a  city-bom  man 


He  has  to  live  in  the 
city,  but  he  longs  for 

THAT  OLD  HOME  TOWN 

By  “Briggs” 
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home  town  after  you’ve  spent  weary 
years  in  the  city.  There’s  a  cordial  and 
honest  welcome  and  grip  of  the  hand 
that  gives  you  courage  to  go  back  and 
continue  the  struggle.  I  wouldn’t  take 
anything  for  that  back  home  welcome. 
It  isn’t  a  brass  band  welcome  at  all,  and 
thank  Heaven  for  that ! 

On  an  occasion  of  my  returning  to 
visit  my  mother,  who  is  still  living  in  the 
town  of  my  birth,  the  return  was  most 
startling  in  its  simplicity.  Not  that  I 
expected  any  big  rumpus  about  it,  nor 
did  I  expect  to  be  escorted  to  the  public 
square  to  make  a  speech  and  hear  ad¬ 
dresses  of  welcome.  I  just  shook  the 
horny  hands  of  a  few  of  the  old  timers 
who  still  remembered  me  as  “Will 
Briggs’s  boy.” 

No  fuss  about  it  whatsoever.  I  was 
just  “Will  Briggs’s  boy.”  “Now,  let’s 
see,  were  you  the  oldest?  No?  Oh, 
now  I  place  you.  Yes,  yes,  yes,  you  was 
born  up  there  on  the  hill.  The  old  place 
is  still  standing,  too.  Well,  well,  well, 
how  long  you  going  to  be  with  us? 
Where  are  you  living  now?  In  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  hey?  Well,  well,  well,” 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Friend  Wife  accompanied  me  and  the 
local  paper  had  an  item  that  read  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clare  Briggs  and 
daughter  are  here  from  Chicago  visiting 
the  gentleman’s  parent,  Mrs.  Ella 
Briggs.”  And  that  was  all  there  was  to 
that  as  a  piece  of  news.  People  who 
live  in  a  small  country  town  are  never 
visibly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  you 
come  from  the  big  city.  Neither  do 
they  envy  you  one  bit. 

One  of  our  popular  paragraphers  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  said  in  his 
column  that  “a  man  spends  about  twenty 
years  of  his  early  life  trying  to  make 
the  big  city  and  after  he  succeeds  he 
spends  the  next  twenty  years  trying  to 
get  enough  money  saved  up  so  he  may 
spend  his  declining  years  back  in  the 
country.”  The  only  trouble  is  one  sel¬ 
dom  goes  back  to  the  simple,  country  life 
once  he  makes  good  in  the  city.  ’  But 
it  is  always  a  sweet  anticipation,  just  as 
the  country  lad  anticipates  starting  out 
in  life  via  Wall  Street,  or  Broadway,  or 
Fifth  Avenue. 


“We’ll  have  to  fall  back  on  the  real  honest-to- 
goodness  sons  of  freedom — the  folks  back  home’’ 


1  ve  seen  men  go  nearly  dippy  over  the  fact  that 
they  have  come  from  the  same  rural  locality” 


The  only  conclusion  one  may  derive 
from  the  whole  matter  is  that  it’s  a  fifty- 
fifty  proposition.  Since  we  may  as  well 
admit  that  both  the  country  village  and 
the  metropolis  have  their  distinct  ad¬ 
vantages,  why  not  arrange  to  spend  the 
first  twenty  years,  say,  in  the  small  town 
and  the  rest  in  the  city?  To  you  who  have 
not  concluded  the  first  part  of  this  ar¬ 
rangement,  I  would  suggest  that  you 
start  right  in  at  once  and  get  out  into 
the  country.  To  you  who  have  been  so 
unfortunate  with  a  handicap  of  being 
born  in  the  seething  city,  I  would  ad¬ 
monish  you  to  begin  life  at  once  in  the 
right  way.  Pick  out  some  nice  little 
burg  and  be  born  all  over  again.  To  be 
an  “average  American”  you’ll  have  to  do 
it  sooner  or  later,  and  the  sooner  the 
better. 

You’ll  live  longer,  too.  Perhaps  that 
phase  of  the  thing  may  not  be  an  induce¬ 
ment  to  the  lugubrious  folk,  but  as  a 
general  proposition  I  find  that  an  aver¬ 
age  American  is  going  to  fight  and  holler 
for  his  old  “three-score-and-ten.”  And 
even  then  he  likes  to  brag  about  his 
health  and  that  he’s  just  as  young  as  he 
used  to  be,  b’  gosh! 

But  I’m  telling  you  right  now  that 
there  is  precious  little  hope  for  you  city- 
born  men  if  you  don’t  hook  up  to  the 
country  stuff  as  soon  as 
you  can  arrange  your 
affairs  to  do  so.  There 
may  be  a  few  octogenari¬ 
ans  who  have  never  lived 
out  in  the  country,  but  I 
doubt  it.  There  was  never 
any  city  air  that  had  life- 
giving  qualities  that  I  ever 
heard  of.  On  the  contrary, 
the  fumes  have  frequently 
been  analyzed  and  found 
to  be  death-giving. 

One  trouble  living  in  the 
country  is  that  one  is  de¬ 
prived  of  viewing  the 
shimmy  dance  in  its  na¬ 
tive  element.  One  may 
be  deprived  of  the  charms 
of  a  subway  crush  or  the 
clever  capers  of  the  food 
profiteers.  Somehow  the 
folks  up  in  the  village 
post-office  or  the  general 


store  at  the  turn  of  the  road  seem  to  be 
just  as  happy  and  live  just  as  long,  and 
longer,  for  not  having  the  “advantages” 
of  the  city. 

I  wish  I  could  go  back.  I  plead 
guilty  to  my  own  indictment.  Like 
thousands  of  other  men  I  am  nailed 
down  to  a  position  from  which  I  may 
not,  dare  not,  retreat.  At  least  it  does 
not  seem  the  logical  thing  to  do  yet. 
But  I  look  forward  to  returning  to  the 
country  just  as  a  lot  of  other  city  slaves 
do.  If  I  never  realize  this  ambition  of 
returning,  at  least  I  shall  always  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  started 
right,  that  my  life  is  better  rounded  for 
having  myself  born  in  the  proper,  and  in 
an  uplifting,  atmosphere. 

The  city  is  all  right  and  the  country 
is  all  right,  but  taking  it  by  and  large, 
pro  and  con,  fore  and  aft,  up  and  down, 
I  think  the  country  is  just  a  bit  all 
righter.  I’ve  tried  them  both  and  know 
what  I’m  talking  about.  Of  course  the 
city  has  to  have  somebody  in  it  to  run 
the  darn  thing.  And  that’s  just  the 
trouble  with  it.  It  won’t  run  itself. 
It’s  got  to  have  a  lot  of  people  in  it  or  it 
won’t  go.  It  should  be  nothing  in  your 
life  or  mine  but  a  place  to  go  where  you 
can  get  out  of  you  the  stuff  that  is  in 
you.  You  have  a  talent  and  that  must 
be  marketed,  and  the  city  seems  to  be 
the  solution.  It  is  something  like  rush¬ 
ing  into  a  burning  building  to  save  the 
child,  and  after  you  have  performed  that 
heroic  deed  you  are  glad  to  rush  right 
out  again  and  get  the  air.  But  be  sure 
that  you  come  out  or  both  you  and  the 
beautiful  child  of  your  brain  will  perish 
forever  from  the  earth. 

I  want  to  go  back.  I  want  to  get  the 
air.  I  want  to  see  folks  and  talk  things 
over  and  see  if  we  can’t  get  the  country 
back  to  its  old  basis  again.  The  city 
folks  don’t  seem  to  be  able  to  do  it,  and 
Lord  knows  they  have  tried.  This 
country  of  ours  started  right  before 
there  were  any  big  cities  and  it  was  the 
country  folks  that  did  it.  The  more 
city  folks  monkey  with  the  government, 
the  worse  it  gets.  There  sure  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  and  we’ll  have  to  fall  back 
on  the  real  and  honest-to-goodness  sons 
of  freedom,  the  folks  back  home.  I’ll 
say  we  will. 
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WHAT  are  you  doing  to 
make  life  safer?  Have  you 
stopped  to  consider  the  stag¬ 
gering  toll  carelessness  takes 
every  day?  Don’t  you  want  to 
hasten  the  time  when  accidents 
and  menaces  to  health  are  re¬ 
duced  to  the  lowest  possible  fig¬ 
ures?  You  do?  Then  read  this. 


SOWING  SEEDS  OF  SAFETY- 


IT  all  struck  me  as  a  piece  of  warm, 
pulsing  romance — this  thing  that  s 
happening  to  the  school  children  of 
St.  Louis.  It  wasn’t  so  very  long 
ago  that  I’d  thought  the  only  real,  dash¬ 
ing  romance  in  the  world  had  to  do  with 
wars  and  trench  raids  and  killing  people, 
but  St.  Louis  in  a  day  taught  me  that 
there’s  something  finer  and  more  thrill¬ 
ing  and  bigger  in  the  saving  of  people: 
and  the  finest  part  of  all  this  great  ro¬ 
mance  of  saving  is  the  way  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  this  City  of  the  Mississippi  are 
being  moulded  into  crusaders  of  Safety 
in  their  schools  as  a  part  of  their  daily 
study. 

The  first  place  that  I  ran  plump  into 
this  St.  Louis  brand  of  Romance  was 
over  in  the  Coroner’s  office  in  the  City 
Hall.  Dr.  Vitt,  the  coroner,  was  out, 
so  I  settled  my  feet  on  his  assistant’s 
desk  and  talked  with  him. 

“How  about  the  time  those  kids  from 
the  Wyman  grammar  school  came  over 
here  to  attend  some  inquest  or  other?" 
I  asked,  referring  to  vague  rumors  I  had 
heard  of  a  kid  story. 

The  assistant’s  tilted  chair  settled  to 
the  floor  with  a  bang  and  his  eyes  lit  up. 
He  was  jammed  full  of  the  story. 


“Great  stuff,  that  was,”  he  said. 
“Honestly,  you  couldn’t  hardly  believe 
it ;  a  little  boy  stealing  a  hop  on  a  street 
car  and  killed;  an  ordinary  investigation, 
inquest  and  coroner’s  jury — ordinary  in 
everything  except  that  there  was  a  spe¬ 
cial  Safety  Committee  of  four  boys  from 
this  school  listening  to  the  testimony  and 
making  their  notes  and  reporting  back 
to  the  2,300  pupils  in  their  school  just 
how  the  poor  lad  was  killed  and  how  it 
could  have  been  prevented.” 

This  man  whose  business  it  is  to  touch 
hands  with  so  much  that  is  terrible  and 
gruesome  and  heartbreaking  was  speak¬ 
ing  with  great  earnestness.  “Say,  it  was 
just  like  a  special  jury  sitting  on  us  and 
the  trial  and  the  whole  business;  boy 
jurymen  seriously  considering  death  and 
how  they  could  help  keep  just  some 
such  thing  from  happening  to  their  own 
playmates.  They  wrote  a  report  of  the 
thing  and  read  it  in  every  room  of  their 
whole  school.  Maybe  I  got  a  copy  of 
it  here — wait  a  minute.’’ 

He  dug  around  in  the  drawers  of  his 
desk  and  pretty  soon  pulled  out  a  hand¬ 
written  sheet  and  tossed  it  over  to  me. 
It  was  in  the  careful  round  hand  of  a 
schoolboy  and  signed  “Jack  Dierberger,” 


By  Frazier  Hunt 


FIGHT  AGAINST  THE 

■CRAZIER  HUNT’S  graphic 
account  of  work  and  edu¬ 
cation  for  safety  in  St.  Louis 
is  only  an  exhibit  of  the 
country  -  wide  -  campaign  for 
saving  lives  and  preventing 
injuries.  Our  total  casualties 
in  the  war  were  about  300,000. 

Of  this  number  there  were 
about  65,000  deaths.  In  the 
same  time  the  casualdes  of 
peace  from  accidents  and  in¬ 
jury  here  at  home  were  over 
two  millions,  and  resulted  in 
over  100,000  deaths.  And 
these  in  spite  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  practical  work  and  educa- 
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REAPING  CROPS  OF  LIVES 


Decoration  by  T.  M.  Bevans 


CASUALTIES  OF  PEACE 

tional  work  done  by  the 
Mational  Safety  Association  in 
the  last  decade.  This  resulted 
m  a  reduction  of  accidents 
3n  many  railroads  to  75 
per  cent.,  and  in  many  great 
ndustrial  plants  the  per  cent, 
af  reduction  has  been  as  large. 

This  makes  it  clear  why  the 
tew  generation,  the  children, 
nust  be  brought  into  this 
ampaign.  And  this  article 
jives  a  stirring  account  of  the 
ine,  serious  way  in  which  this 
problem  has  been  taken  up 
)y  the  youth  in  one  of  our 
Teat  cities. 


and  it  was  so  simple  and  direct  and  tell¬ 
ing  that  I’m  going  to  copy  it  here: 

_  “Last  Friday  we  received  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  attend  a  coroner’s  inquest  at  the 
Municipal  Courts  Building,  on  14th  and 
Market  Streets,  three  boys,  Miss  Ryffel, 
and  I. 

“The  coroner  met  us  at  the  door.  He 
then  led  us  through  several  small  rooms. 
In  these  rooms,  he  said,  are  held  the 
small  cases,  not  important  enough  to  be 
held  in  the  coroner’s  inquest  room.  He 
then  took  us  to  the  coroner’s  inquest 
room. 

“  ‘But  what  is  the  coroner’s  inquest?’ 
you  will  ask.  It  is  the  investigation 
into  sudden  deaths,  such  as  murders  and 
accidental  deaths,  where  there  is  no  doc¬ 
tor  present. 

“The  case  then  began.  The  coroner 
took  his  seat  behind  a  large  desk.  Then 
the  jury  took  their  seats.  One  gentle¬ 
man  read  the  case  to  the  jury.  It  read 
like  this:  ‘This  is  the  case  of  Cletus  A. 
Duval,  thirteen  years  old,  who  was 
dragged  seven  blocks  by  a  street  car. 
The  boy  had  his  skull  fractured,  one  arm 
and  both  legs  cut  off.’  Then  two  boys 
testified.  One  said  that  he  and  Duval 


were  going  to  the  show.  Duval  said,  ‘I 
will  take  another  ride  before  we  go  to 
the  show.’  He  then  clung  to  the  bars  of 
the  window  with  his  feet  dangling.  The 
boy  saw  Duval  dragged  under,  and  ran 
and  got  his  cap,  and  told  Duval’s  mother. 
One  other  man  said  he  saw  the  body 
under  the  car  and  ran  and  told  the 
motorman  that  he  had  run  over  some¬ 
body.  The  boy  died  two  hours  later. 
The  conductor  of  the  trailer  testified. 
He  said  he  did  not  see  the  boy,  but  the 
boys  in  the  neighborhood  were  in  the 
habit  of  riding  cars. 

“Many  of  you  in  this  room  may  not 
have  realized  how  dangerous  it  is  to  hop 
trailers.  We  four  boys  have  learned 
by  hearing  this  case  the  cost  of  this 
dangerous  fun.  Won’t  you  join  us  in 
fighting  this  practice,  by  not  doing  it 
yourselves  and  helping  others  not  to  do 
it?” 

This  was  in  a  coroner’s  office  filled  with 
the  ghosts  of  crime  and  misfortune  and 
friendless  chance,  and  steeped  with  the 
cruel  things  of  a  world  of  men.  Here 
in  the  heart  of  all  that  was  terrible  and 
terrifying  in  the  city  was  something  new 
and  clean  and  fine — children  trying  to 
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learn  how  to  save  the  lives  of  children. 

“You  wouldn’t  hardly  believe  how 
much  accidents  have  fallen  off  in  this 
city  just  the  last  year  since  they  started 
working  this  safety  idea  with  the  chil¬ 
dren,”  went  on  the  coroner’s  aid.  “By 
the  way,  did  you  hear  about  our  Safety 
Week  last  spring?  Well,  they  tried  to 
run  the  old  town  through  a  whole  seven 
days  without  an  accident,  working  the 
thing  through  the  kids  and  the  homes. 
And  it  sounds  like  press  stuff,  but  we 
got  through  the  whole  week  with  only 
one  accident — and  we  wouldn’t  have  had 
that  one  if  some  old  codger  hadn’t  fallen 
off  a  beer  wagon  and  broken  his  leg. 
Just  the  week  before  there’d  been  ten 
accidents  and  the  corresponding  week  of 
the  previous  year  there’d  been  twenty- 


T hey  learn  First  Aid  methods,  and  they 
■learn  too  that  cities  are  better  off  with 
unclean  and  unhealthy  Alleys  eliminated 


four.  It  was  the  kids  that  brought  it 
down,  too.  .  .  .  Say,  what  you  want 
to  do  is  to  get  the  story  of  the  Wyman 
School  and  the  way  they’re  teaching 
this  safety  stuff  to  the  kids  right  in  the. 
class  rooms.” 

I  did  get  this  story  of  the  Wyman 
School  and  that’s  where  I  felt  the  real 
living  pulse  of  this  romantic  thing  hap¬ 
pening  in  St.  Louis  that  I’m  harping 
about.  It  was  modern  education  to  the 
nth  degree.  It  was  making  school  count 
for  something  definite  that  you  could 
put  your  hand  on.  It  was  a  lesson  with¬ 
in  a  lesson.  One  day  a  week  the  Safety 
idea  was  injected  into  every  phase  of  the 
teaching.  It  was  injected  so  cleverly 
and  sanely  that  the  individual  subject 
lesson  lost  nothing,  while  the  pupil 
gained  some  valuable  new  idea  of  the 
necessity  for  safety  and  security  of  life. 
It  was  a  vivid,  useful  dramatization  of 
the  old-fashioned,  fundamental  3  R’s. 


I  first  looked  in  at  the  Seventh  Grade 
during  the  hour  of  the  arithmetic  lesson. 
If  arithmetic  can  be  screwed  around  so 
that  a  lesson  in  safety  can  be  combined 
with  a  lesson  in  percentage  and  addition 
and  subtraction,  then  the  great  and  neces¬ 
sary  revolution  in  education  has  really 
arrived,  I  thought.  Frankly,  I  was  very 
skeptical  of  what  I  would  find. 

At  a  blackboard  the  teacher  was  writ¬ 
ing  out  some  arithmetic  problems  that 
the  pupils  were  solving.  I  glanced  down 
them — and  my  skepticism  _  vanished. 
Here  were  the  problems  in  Safety- 
Arithmetic  that  I  saw: 

1.  The  number  of  deaths  by  accidents 
in  St.  Louis  in  1916  was  525,  in  1918 
the  number  was  420.  How  much  was 
the  number  decreased  in  1918?  What 
was  the  per  cent,  of  decrease?  To  what 
was  the  decrease  due? 

2.  There  were  510  people  killed  by 


accident  in  St.  Louis  in  1917;  75  of  these 
were  children  under  ten  years  of  age; 
48  were  from  ten  to  twenty  years.  What 
number  beyond  the  age  of  twenty  were 
killed  in  1917.  What  per  cent,  were  be¬ 
yond  twenty  years  of  age?  Can  the 
school  help"  to  decrease  the  number: 
Howr?  Can  you  help? 

3.  10,500  children  under  ten  years  ot 
age  were  killed,  by  accident,  in  the 
United  States  in  1916.  If  this  number 
can  be  decreased  by  ten  per  cent,  in 
1919,  how'  many'would  be  saved? 

4.  If  69,000  United  States  soldiers 
were  killed  or  died  in  Europe  during  the 
nineteen  months  of  the  war,  and  12,000 
were  killed  by  accident  in  the  United 
States,  what  was  the  ratio  of  those  killec 
or  died  in  Europe  to  those  killed  in  the 
United  States? 

Learning  percentage  in  terms  •  of 
human  life!  Romance  of  education  anu 
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Frazier  Hunt 


“Someone  might  ask,  ‘What  can  I  do?’ 
‘How  can  I  help  to  promote  safety?’ 
Your  teachers  have  given  you  safety 
rules  which  you  should  follow.  Know¬ 
ing  them  is  not  enough.  You  must  use 
them.  If  the  simple  rule,  always  be 
careful,  be  followed  on  the  street,  in 
the  home,  and  at  school,  what  a  number 
of  accidents  might  be  avoided.  We 
should  be  constantly  on  the  alert,  not 
only  in  regard  to  our  safety,  but  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  safety  of  others. 

“I  am  afraid  some  of  us  do  not  real¬ 
ize  how  important  this  safety  move¬ 
ment  really  is.  Let  me  quote  you  some 
statistics  to  prove  to  you  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  this  matter.  We  think  that  the 
number  of  deaths  in  our  army  was 
great.  Yes,  it  was  great,  sixty  thousand. 
But  think  of  it;  in  the  year  nineteen 
hundred  seventeen,  seventy-live  thou¬ 
sand  lost  their  lives  through  accident. 
Fifteen  thousand  more  than  in  this 
great  war.  It  is  also  estimated  that  one 
out  of  every  eight  persons  in  the  United 
States  is  injured  yearly.  And  when  we 
know  that  war’s  casualties  were  neces¬ 
sary,  while  those  accidents  were  not,  will 
we  sit  by  without  an  effort  to  reduce  that 
number?  Think  of  your  own  family? 
Would  you  want  one  of  them  crippled 
for  life,  possibly  through  your  negli¬ 
gence?  It  is  a  fact  that  the  greatest 
number  of  accidents  occur  in  the  home 
and  on  the  street.  Out  of  twenty-nine 
thousand  accidents  in  Chicago,  fifteen 
thousand  occurred  in  the  home. 

“Thousands  of  others  will  meet  a  sim¬ 
ilar  fate  unless  we  all  unite  to  help  free 
the  country  of  unavoidable  accidents. 
By  the  combined  efforts  of  men,  women 
and  children  we  won  this  war  on  autoc¬ 
racy.  By  the  combined  efforts  of  all  of 
us,  we  shall  win  this  great  war  on  acci¬ 
dents.” 

In  another  Third  Grade  room  the 


Between  practising  at  putting  out  burn¬ 
ing  clothing  and  writing  their  own 
slogans,  the  children  are  surely  kept  busy 


safety!  And  any  pedagogue  will  tell 
you  these  are  good  arithmetic  problems, 
too;  and  the  real  answers  to  them  are 
that  some  200,000  school  children  of  St. 
Louis  will  run  about  a  90  per  cent,  better 
chance  of  going  through  life  without  ac¬ 
cident  or  foolish  mistake. 

The  classes  in  English  and  grammar 
came  next.  I  wondered  what  surprises 
would  be  in  store  for  me  here:  I  found 
even  bigger  ones  than  I  had  dreamed  of. 
In  this  same  Seventh  Grade  the  pupils 
were  reading  accounts  of  accidents  from 
newspaper  and  magazine  clippings  that 
they  had  brought  from  their  homes. 
There  was  excellent  practice  in  oral  read¬ 
ing  and  lively  discussion  as  to  the  re¬ 
spective  merits  of  the  different  extracts 
read.  The  ones  that  were  voted  to  be 
the  best  were  carefully  put  away  in 
scrap  books  that  were  being  kepc  for 
future  use.  Unconsciously  this  idea  of 
the  value  of  life  and  the  way  to  pro¬ 
tect  it  was  being  drilled  into  the  minds 


4.  Explain  why  St.  Louis  is  laying  out 
playgrounds  all  over  the  city. 

Making  citizens— that’s  what  they 
were  doing  here. 

I  went  to  one  of  the  third  grade  rooms 
and  an  upstanding  boy  from  the  Eighth 
Grade  was  giving  a  little  safety  talk  to 
these  nine  and  ten  year  old  children,  on 
the  casualty  list  of  war  as  compared  with 
the  casualty  list  of  accidents.  A  stenog¬ 
rapher  took  down  exactly  what  he  said. 
I’m  going  to  quote  it  here : 

“Do  you  read  the  newspapers?  Have 
you  noticed  how  many  accidents  happen 
daily  that  might  have  been  avoided? 
Not  one  day  passes  but  what  someone 
is  either  seriously  hurt  or  meets  death 
simply  through  carelessness.  We  used 
to  think  that  accidents  were  necessary, 
but  now  we  know  that  it  is  not  only 
possible  to  prevent  them,  but  it  is  our 
duty  to  do  so  wherever  it  is  possible. 


of  these  hundreds  of  children 
at  the  time  when  impressions 
were  the  keenest  and  most 
lasting. 

I  asked  to  see  some  of  the 
younger  pupils  and  in  the 
Fourth  Grade  I  found  one 
group  taking  a  Safety-compo¬ 
sition  lesson  on  municipal  af¬ 
fairs  of  St.  Louis.  These 
questions  were  written  on  the 
blackboard  for  the  children 
to  answer: 

1.  Why  does  St.  Louis 
spend  money  for  traffic 
policemen,  safety  zones  and 
safety  zone  posts? 

2.  Why  does  the  city  send 
out  health  bulletins  to  the 
people? 

3.  Why  is  the  water  taken 
from  the  river  twelve  miles 
above  the  city? 
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Sowing  Seeds  of  Safety — Reaping  Crops  of  Lives 


children  were  giving  a  little  safety  play 
that  they  had  written  themselves.  It 
had  to  do  with  the  dangers  of  crossing 
a  street  without  watching  both  the  traffic 
policeman  and  the  automobiles.  There 
was  first  a  street  scene  and  then  a  second 
act  laid  in  a  hospital,  with  the  little  in¬ 
jured  boy  getting  well — proving  that 
even  children  like  their  drama  to  have 
happy  endings. 

In  another  room  I  saw  a  series  of  pan¬ 
tomimes,  proving  the  value  of  the  safety 
idea  in  the  daily  life  of  the  children. 
One  of  the  pupils  would  explain  the  plays 
as  they  were  acted  out.  They  covered  a 
wide  range,  from  swatting  the  fly  to 
treatment  of  slight  injuries. 

It  was  all  thrilling  and  absorbing — 
but  somehow  I  couldn’t  entirely  be  con¬ 
vinced.  I  thought  of  the  drawing  lesson. 
How  could  they  combine  the  safety  idea 
with  drawing?  I  found  out. 

In  the  Eighth  Grade  the  pupils  were 
designing  a  series  of  posters,  buttons, 
pennants,  slogans,  etc.,  to  advertise  ac¬ 
cident  prevention  throughout  the  school. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  ones  they  were 
doing  that  morning  I  was  there: 

A  drawing  of  an  American  flag  with 
the  slogan:  “Make  it  stand  for  Safety.” 

Slogan:  “One  man  at  work  is  worth 
two  in  a  Hospital.” 

Slogan:  “Any  Fool  can  be  Careless.” 

That  was  the  Eighth  Grade,  but  it 
was  down  in  the  Primary  rooms  that  I 
found  the  big  thrill.  One  of  the  teachers 
here  was  having  her 
children  build  a  model 
city  of  paper  houses. 

There  were  hospitals, 
fire  stations,  police  sta¬ 
tions,  etc.  It  was  a 
model  city — except  at 
the  very  end  it  was  no¬ 
ticed  that  there  were  no 
alleys. 

“You  have  forgotten 
to  put  in  any  alleys,” 
the  teacher  announced 
with  great  seriousness. 

“What  do  you  think  we 
can  do?” 

There  was  no  reply 
for  a  moment  and  then 
one  little  girl  stuck  up 
her  hand.  “Let’s  don’t 
have  any  alleys  in  our 
model  city,”  she 
pleaded,  “they’re  al¬ 
ways  dirty  and  never 
very  safe  anyway.” 

Come  down  to  St. 

Louis,  ye  city  planners 
of  little  faith ! 

I  was  almost  con¬ 
vinced  by  this  time,  but 
there  was  still  one  sub¬ 
ject  that  puzzled  me. 

How  in  the  world  could 
they  inject  the  safety 
idea  into  a  geography 
lesson?  My  guide  led 
the  way  to  the  Fifth 
Grade  and  I  found  the 
answer  there.  The  les¬ 
son  had  to  do  with  safe¬ 
ty  devices  used  by  the 
Government  on  the 
coasts.  Articles  were 
read,  giving  descrip¬ 


tions  of  wrecks  and  full  accounts  of  light¬ 
ships,  life-saving  stations  and  so  on. 
Drawings  were  made  of  the  Lyle  coast 
gun,  breeches  buoy,  lifeboat,  life  boat 
carriage,  and  all  the  equipment  of  a  life¬ 
saving  station,  and  the  pupils  had  to  ex¬ 
plain  just  how  a  rescue  was  made.  Bring¬ 
ing  geography  home  and  making  it  in¬ 
tensely  interesting  and  valuable !  Every 
child  alert  and  interested!  And  always 
human  life  and  its  priceless  value  in  the 
background. 

Every  Friday  every  child  in  St.  Louis 
has  these  valuable  lessons  in  safety.  And 
although  the  whole  idea  is  only  a  year 
old,  it  is  spreading  like  wildfire  through¬ 
out  the  whole  country.  A  dozen  great 
cities  are  trying  it  out  this  school  year 
and  before  another  year  turns  around  ten 
million  school  children  of  America  will 
be  benefiting  by  it.  And  it  grew  up  al¬ 
most  by  chance. 

A  year  ago  in  planning  the  Safety 
First  Week  for  St.  Louis,  C.  W.  Price, 
of  the  National  Safety  Council,  worked 
with  the  public  schools  in  getting  the 
idea  of  an  “accidentless”  week  home 
through  the  children.  It  was  so  success¬ 
ful  that  Mr.  Price  presented  the  basic 
idea  that  safety  is  a  teachable  subject 
to  Dr.  John  W.  Withers,  superintendent 
of  the  St.  Louis  public  schools. 

Dr.  Withers  was  a  sympathetic  listener 
and  requested  that  the  plan  be  presented 
to  Dr.  E.  George  Payne,  principal  of  the 
Harris’  Teachers  College,  who  directs  all 


“MAYBE” 

By  Qertrude  Lincoln 

A  T  AYBE  you  laugh  when  a  person  you  love 
Hurts  you  and  makes  you  afraid; 

Maybe  you  fancy  it’s  wasting  your  time 
To  think  of  the  enemies  made; 

Maybe  you  say  when  you’re  beaten  to  earth, 

You  could  try  again,  but  you  won’t; 

Maybe  you  think  it’s  a  pretty  mean  life, 

Maybe  you  do, — but  I  don’t! 

Maybe  you  cringe  when  somebody  says 

You’re  not  worth  the  job  that  you  hold; 

Maybe  you  think  you  have  failed  just  because 
You  never  have  garnered  much  gold; 

Maybe  you  hoped  that  others  would  help — 

And  lose  all  your  hope  when  they  won’t; 

Maybe  you  think  it  is  useless  to  strive, 

Maybe  you  do, — but  I  don’t. 

Maybe  you  don’t  ever  go  to  your  pal 
And  tell  him  he’s  helped  you  a  lot; 

Maybe  you  never  can  see  what  it  means 

To  think  there  is  hope  when  there’s  not; 

Maybe  you  don’t  thank  your  God  every  day 
For  the  friends  He  has  given  to  you; 

Maybe  you  don’t  think  they’re  worth  all  the  world, 
Maybe  you  don’t, — but  I  do ! 


new  study  problems  of  the  public  schools 
through  the  teachers  college,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Wyman  Grammar  School 
Dr.  Payne  was  instantly  awake  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  idea  and  set  to 
work  to  experiment.  Little  by  little  he 
developed  the  idea  of  injecting  the  safety 
idea  once  a  week  into  the  regular  lessons. 
By  the  end  of  the  school  year  he  had  a 
formal  plan  worked  out  and  successfully 
operating.  In  connection  with  the  class 
work,  there  was  also  conceived  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  Safety  Committee  in  each  room 
and  a  School  Safety  Council,  all  to  help 
prevent  accidents. 

Coming  back  from  heart-broken,  war- 
sick  Europe,  it  was  like  a  breath  of 
fragrant  spring  air  to  me.  I  was  in  an¬ 
other  world — our  own  incomparable 
world — America. 

A  gong  sounded.  The  school  day  was 
over.  There  was  the  happy  bustle  of 
children  closing  books  and  going  to  play. 

I  slipped  out  the  big  building  and 
crossed  the  street.  It  was  a  busy  spot 
with  teams  and  street  cars  and  motors 
going  by.  Unconsciously  I  turned  and 
looked  back  at  the  great  school  building 
that  has  been  blazing  the  trail  for  all 
America. 

A  long  file  of  primary  children  was 
marching  out  in  a  column  of  twos,  hold¬ 
ing  hands.  At  their  head  was  a  manly 
little  fellow  of  thirteen,  from  a  higher 
grade.  At  the  sidewalk  he  halted  them, 
and  stepped  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  his  right  hand 
raised  to  hold  up  the 
traffic.  When  it  was 
clear  he  motioned  for 
the  file  of  children  to 
march  by.  It  was  a 
serious  business  with 
him — he  was  guarding 
lives. 

A  big  Irish  truck 
driver  was  chuckling  on 
the  high  seat  of  his 
wagon.  He  was  chuck¬ 
ling,  but  he  wras  obeying 
that  stop  signal  just  as 
if  the  right  hand  had 
been  that  of  a  traffic 
policeman.  He  saw  the 
questioning  look  on  my 
face  and  grinned  down 
at  me. 

“The  lad’s  there, 
ain’t  he?”  he  smiled. 
“The  kid  does  that 
every  night.  Usually 
there’s  a  traffic  cop 
here,  but  once  in  a 
while  he  gets  called  off 
and  then  the  boy  runs 
the  show'.” 

The  boy  cop  swung 
his  right  hand  forward 
and  held  up  his  left 
The  file  of  children 
broke  and  stood  fast, 
the  teams  and  cars 
moved  past.  No  traffic 
policeman  could  have 
done  better  than  this 
thirteen  year  old  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  school  ? 
Safety  Council. 

Romance?  I  should 
say  it  vvas. 
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A  preacher  who  loves  America 
points  the  way  and 

CLEVELAND 
GOES  ON  AN 
ADVENTURE 

By  Francis  R.  Bellamy 


ONCE  in  a  blue  moon  you  find  a 
man  whose  life  means  some¬ 
thing — and  whose  story,  there¬ 
fore,  means  something.  This  is 
such  a  story.  Judge  for  yourself. 

One  night,  eight  years  ago,  the  Im¬ 
perial  Austrian  Eisenbahn’s  night  train 
paused  at  a  dimly  lit,  frame  station  in 
the  foothills  of  the  Carpathian  moun¬ 
tains  and  a  man  and  a  woman  alighted 
from  a  third  class  carriage.  Seen  in  the 
starlight,  with  a  little  aid  from  the 
shadow  barred  glow  of  the  train,  they 
both  appeared  rather  young,  perhaps 


The  Rev.  Joel  Hayden,  a  “small 
brown-faced  American,”  and  the 
Woodland  Avenue  Church  as  it 
was  when  he  took  it  two  years  ago 

twenty -five,  and  well  built 
rather  than  tall.  Their  bags 
and  steamer  rugs,  which  the 
man  carried,  and  the  cut  of 
their  clothes  proclaimed  them 
foreign  to  the  town  of  Li- 
monowa  if  not  to  all  of  Aus¬ 
trian  Poland. 

Before"  them  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  lay  a  dim,  whitewashed, 
gable  roofed  village  over¬ 
shadowed  by  mountains  which 
leaned  on  the  stars.  It  was 
half-past  ten.  Across  the 
square,  one  feeble  light 
burned  in  a  window.  Thither 
they  directed  their  steps  and 
knocked. 

A  low  door  opened  in  re¬ 
sponse  and  a  rough  voice  in- 
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Cleveland  Qoes  On  An  Adventure 


vited  them  in.  They  stepped  into  a 
stone  floored,  low  ceilinged  room,  lit  by 
two  candles  and  an  oil  lamp  whose 

light  made  clear  a  greasy  bar,  a  back¬ 

ground  of  bottles  and  a  pile  of  straw 
in  the  corner.  From  it  a 
drunken  peasant  blinked  at 
them  dully,  while  by  the 
bar  three  women  with 
frowzy  hair  and  yellow 
singlepiece  gowns  added 
their  stares  to  that  of  the 
host,  a  black  mustached 
fellow  in  yellow  homespun. 

“The  Herr  Commis- 
saire,  eh?”  this  latter  re¬ 
peated.  “But  that  is  far! 

And  it  is  late!  Why  not 
stay  here  for  the  night?” 

To  make  plain  the  in¬ 
vitation  he  closed  the  door 
and  placed  his  back  against 
it.  The  titters  of  the  har¬ 
pies  ceased  abruptly.  The 
drunken  giant  arose  craft¬ 
ily  from  the  straw. 

In  the  uncertain  light  the  eyes  of  the 
newcomer  flashed  and  he  dropped  his 
two  bags.  Of  a  sudden  he  looked  de¬ 
cidedly  thick  and  muscular. 

“Pick  up  those  bags!”  he  said  curtly. 
“And  lead  me  to  the  house  of  the 
Commissaire!” 

An  instant’s  pregnant  silence.  Then 
the  peasant  bent  down  and  took  hold 
of  the  bags. 

“This  way,”  he  muttered  sullenly. 

And  he  led  the  way  silently  out  into 
the  darkness.  Lights  ahead  setv  his 
tongue  in  action  at  last. 

"The  Commissaire’s,”  he  announced. 
He  crunched  up  a  garden  path  and 
knocked  on  a  door  with  a  fist  of  iron. 
“Guests,  Herr  Commissaire,”  he  roared, 
“strangers  to  see  you!” 

Lights  moved  inside  and  the  door 
opened. 

“Be  silent!”  said  a  harsh  voice.  “I 
expect  no  guests.” 

“Only  you  have  some!”  exclamed  the 
newcomer,  unexpectedly.  And  he  el¬ 
bowed  the  peasant  aside  so  the  woman 
could  enter,  and  then  followed  himself 
past  the  surprised  Commissary'.  In  the 
lamplit  parlor  he  confronted  the  red 
faced  Austrian.  His  face  was  plain  in 
the  light  now,  and  he  stood  revealed  a 
brown  faced  young  American,  with  a 
dark  eyed  girl  beside  him. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  said.  “But 
my  name  is  Hayden  and  this  is  my 
wife.  We  arrived  from  Vienna  this 
evening  and  fell  into  a  den  by  the  sta¬ 
tion.  I  have  used  your  title  to  get  clear 
of  the  thieves.  Will  you  be  so  good 
as  to  direct  us  to  the  hotel?” 

It  was  a  frank  statement.  But  for 
some  reason  it  did  not  seem  to  find 
favor  with  the  Commissary.  His  eyes 
grew  still  narrower. 

“May  I  ask  what  your  business  is  in 
Limonowa?”  he  inquired. 

“My  business!”  Hayden  repeated. 
“Why,  I  am  a  student  from  New  York 
with  a  fellowship  in  Europe  to  study 
conditions  and  people  before  going  into 
the  church  in  America.” 

The  face  of  the  Commissary  hardened. 

“Well,  we  want  no  students  of  peo¬ 
ple  and  conditions  in  Austria,”  he  said 


shortly.  “You  will  find  a  hotel  by  the 
station.  You  will  find  a  clerk  at  the 
Bureau  in  the  morning  who  will  an¬ 
swer  your  questions.  Good  evening!” 

And  they  had  Jo  go,  perforce. 


USE  YOUR  CHURCHES! 

“T  believe,”  says  Joel  Hayden,  “that  we  Chris- 
tians  should  use  our  churches  everywhere  to 
educate  and  sustain  all  those  leaders  who  are 
working  for  industrial  democracy,  for  educa¬ 
tional  freedom  and  social  democracy.  The 
teachings  of  Jesus  put  human  rights  far  above 
any  material  or  property  rights.  It  is  the  duty 
of  our  churches  to  carry  out  that  teaching 
fearlessly,  judging  all  questions  of  industry  on 
the  basis  of  human  service — of  Christianity.” 


That  was  Joel  Hayden’s  introduction 
to  Silesia  eight  years  ago. 

It  was  a  curious  combination  of 
chance  and  friendship,  too,  which  had 
led  him  into  the  Carpathian  village  with 
its  cross-crowned  heights — a  combina¬ 
tion  which  had  had  its  beginnings  way 
back  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  years  before. 

As  a  student  at  the  freshwater  col¬ 
lege  Hayden  had  roomed  with  a  chap 
whose  ideal  was  pioneering. 

“Joe,”  said  his  roommate  one  night, 
“you  and  I  are  always  talking  about 


down  in  Greenwich  village  needed  assis¬ 
tance  during  the  winter  and  offered 
him  forty  dollars  a  month.  Part  of  his 
work  was  with  a  group  of  boys — Irish 
kids,  smart,  street  gamins,  and  full  of 
animal  spirits  and  love  of 
excitement. 

He  had  to  plain  rough- 
house  at  first.  The  boys 
were  chockfull  of  energy 
and  they  had  to  work  it 
off.  So  he  wrestled  with 
them  and  taught  them  to 
box  and  staged  all  kinds 
of  athletic  contests.  He 
had  to  enter  them  all  him¬ 
self,  of  course — and  he 
wasn’t  a  whole  lot  bigger 
than  some  of  the  boys.  So 
there  was  many  a  night 
when  he  went  home  tired 
out  and  all  in  from  plain 
exercise. 

But  it  was  a  new  world 
to  him,  that  gang  of 
toughs !  The  boys  were 
Manhattanites — and  they  didn't 


real 


want  theology.  In  fact  all  they  did  want 
was  trouble! 

He  began  his  study  of  human  charac¬ 
ter  right  there. 

He  went  home  to  his  room  and  he  and 
his  roommate  had  one  of  their  endless 
discussions. 

“We’ve  got  to  get  more  in  contact 
with  people,”  he  lectured  his  friend,  with 
the  tremendous  seriousness  of  youth. 
“These  theological  studies  are  all  right, 
but  you’ve  got  to  understand  life  and 


pioneering.  Why  don’t  you  drop  your  people  or  they’re  meaningless.” 


law  cases  for  a  couple  of  days  and  come 
hear  a  new  kind  of  pioneer  talk?” 

Two  days  later,  at  Niagara,  Hayden 
heard  that  talk.  He  heard  Robert  Speer 
talk  on  the  kind  of  pioneer  a  real  min¬ 
ister  would  have  to  be  in  this  new  day 
and  age.  He  was  nineteen  then — en¬ 
thusiastic,  idealistic,  with  the  dreams  of 
youth.  And  the  thing  rather  fired  him 
— fired  him  sufficiently  to  stay,  at  any 
rate,  and  find  out  what  it  was  all  about. 
When  he  left  Niagara,  three  days  later, 
he  didn’t  realize  it,  but  the  whole  course 
of  his  life  had  been  changed.  He  had 
decided  to  be  a  minister. 

When  he  came  back  to  Lebanon,  his 
home  town,  he  told  his  father  about  his 
decision.  His  father  didn’t  say  any¬ 
thing.  He  merely  put  him  to  work  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  to  help 
pay  for  his  education. 

So  for  a  summer  he  pounded  old 
boilers  with  a  hammer  to  get  off  the 
rust  inside.  Then  he  went  back  to  Ober¬ 
lin  for  two  years.  But  inside  him  was 
still  the  dream — grown  even  grander  de¬ 
spite  the  boilers !  By  the  time  he  started 
for  New  York  in  the  fall  and  the  sem¬ 
inary  on  Morningside  Heights,  indeed  it 
had  taken  the  form  of  a  resolve  to  secure 
a  minister’s  education  and  take  a  country 
church,  retire  from  the  world,  and  think 
and  study  and  meditate,  and  when  he 
had  everything  solved,  to  burst  on  the 
world  and  tell  them  about  it! 

At  first  the  panorama  of  New  York’s 
misery  and  wealth  and  swirl  and  storm 
passed  him  right  by.  Then  the  necessity 
came  of  earning  a  little  money  to  help 
out  on  tuition  and  books.  A  church 


Just  how  he  was  going  to  reconcile 
that  with  a  retreat  in  a  country  manse 
didn’t  bother  him  then,  because  by  this 
time  there  was  another  reason  for  that 
country  church.  A  reason  spelled  in  four 
letters.  G-i-r-1!  He  wanted  to  get  mar¬ 
ried,  and  he  had  found  somebody  with 
the  same  idea !  The  picture  he  was 
really  painting  of  that  quiet  country 
manse  was  one  of  summer  nights  and 
honeysuckle  on  the  porch. 

That  was  a  dream  he  was  never  to 
realize,  however.  His  friend  killed  it. 
The  last  year  at  the  seminary  he  won  the 
Seminary  fellowship  for  work  abroad, 
and  Hayden  was  runner  up,  which 
meant  he  got  second  choice.  A  fellow¬ 
ship  meant  two  years’  study7  abroad  in 
England  and  Scotland  or  the  German 
universities,  or  the  practical  working 
fellowship  offered  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church  among  the  Slavic  nationalities 
and  those  eastern  European  groups  from 
which  most  of  our  immigrants  come. 

In  their  little  room  on  Morningside 
Heights  they  sat  up  until  three  o’clock, 
talking  the  thing  over.  His  roommate 
was  going  to  take  a  Presbyterian  scholar¬ 
ship,  preparatory7  to  immigrant  work, 
and  he  wanted  Hayden  to  come  along 
with  him.  Together  they  would  tramp 
and  live  and  work  over  eastern  Europe, 
getting  a  line  on  the  conditions  from 
which  the  immigrants  came,  among  whom 
they  would  have  to  work  afterward. 

They  talked  the  whole  thing  over  from 
every7  angle  for  hours.  Then  Hayden 
arose. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “it’s  up  to  the  future 
Mrs.  Hayden,  that’s  all.  We  are  going 
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to  be  married  this  summer.  She’s  even 
got  the  curtains  all  picked  out  and 
hemmed!  If  she’s  game  to  go  and 
cl?  it,  I’m  your  man.” 

i.;.  iad  given  up  his  country  church 
forever. 

Three  months  later  they  started  ror 
lurope — and  there  was  a  Mrs.  Hayden 
along.  She  had  decided  to  ‘chance  it’! 

What  a  rosy  dream  that  trip  looked 
to  them  as  they  started  off,  Trieste  first 
and  then  Serbia  and  the  Slovene  country. 
Can  you  picture  them?  His  friend  over 
six  feet,  Hayden  like  a  boy  beside  him — 
he’s  not  tall — and  his  wife  between  them 
all  agog !  And  all  three  of  them  full  of 
youth  and  ideals  and  dreams,  and  Hay¬ 
den  personally  nineteen-twentieths  the¬ 
ology  and  book  knowledge. 

What  a  sight-  for  the  Gods  of  Irony 
who  ruled  then  in  peasant  Europe ! 

The  men  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
who  had  sent  them  were  real  statesmen. 
They  hadn’t  told  them  to  learn  any  one 
thing — they  hadn’t  stressed  any  con¬ 
dition  or  result!  They  had  just  real¬ 
ized  their  youthful,  theological  con¬ 
dition,  and  put  them  out  into  reality 
for  a  year.  And  they  dropped  like 
sponges  into  the  basic  conditions  of  the 
war  of  1914. 

Their  real  object,  as  I  have  stated,  was 
to  get  into  touch  with  the  proletariat 
and  the  peasantry,  the  classes  from 
which  our  immigrants  mainly  come. 
There  seemed  to  be  only  one  way  in 
which  to  accomplish  this  and  that  was 
by  actually  living  with  them.  In  no# 
other  way  could  a  real  insight  into  their 
ideals  and  minds  be  gotten. 

So  Hayden  and  his  wife  began  it  at 
the  town  of  Limonowa.  The  clerk 
of  the  Labor  Bureau  happened  to 
be  a  Russian  and  he  invited  them  into  his 
tiny  three  room  house,  moved  his  family 


into  the  kitchen,  and  made  their  beds  for 
them  in  the  living-room. 

He  was  a  professor  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kieff,  who,  because  he  had  once 
signed  a  petition  to  the  Czar  asking  for 
justice,  had  been  deprived  of  his  seven 
years’  credits  at  Kieff,  dispossessed  of  his 
small  fortune  and  driven  from  Russia. 

To  Hayden’s  explanation  of  his  errand 
he  listened  with  incredulity.  Churches 
did  not  wish  to  help  anybody,  he  knew, 
except  for  a  selfish  reason.  His  life  had 
taught  him  that.  The  Russian  church 
was  part  of  the  state,  part  of  the  system 
of  oppression  and  exploitation,  its  clergy 
of  the  landowning  Junker  persuasion,  its 
object  perpetuation  of  power.  Did  Hay¬ 
den’s  church  send  him  over  to  begin  the 
work  of  enslavement  even  before  the  im¬ 
migrant  had  arrived  in  America? 

It  took  Hayden  three  weeks  to  con¬ 
vince  that  intelligent  professor  that  his 
church  was  not  concerned  with  political, 
industrial  or  selfish  ends — that  it  was 
not  devoted  to  the  forwarding  of  an  idea. 
It  was  some  job  for  a  young  divinity 
student.  But  by  the  time  he  was 
through,  he  was  a  considerably  clearer 
man  in  his  own  mind.  Also,  he  was  a 
considerably  graver  man. 

Nor  did  the  thing  end  there.  In  the 
town  of  Limonowa  were  many  returned 
laborers  from  America.  The  professor, 
only  half  convinced,  proposed  securing 
their  testimony.  The  result  was  disas¬ 
trous.  Most  of  the  men  had  worked  for 
great  corporations,  usually  as  laborers. 
They  had  come  over  foreigners  and  had 
departed  foreigners.  The  church  to  them 
was  for  the  American  bosses,  just  as  it 
was  in  Silesia  for  the  Junkers.  Democ¬ 
racy  was  the  phrase  the  steamship 
agents  used.  That  was  all.  .  .  . 

For  the  first  time  Hayden  realized  that 
he  was  talking  as  a  human  being  with  the 


actual  foreigner  who  was  doing  the  hard 
work  of  America. 

He  spent  three  months  in  Limonowa. 
And  then  his  wanderings  began.  He 
could  talk  the  language  somewhat  now, 
and  he  made  the  most  of  it.  He  lived  in 
tenements  in  the  cities,  and  in  hovels  in 
the  country;  he  frequented  the  churches, 
the  socialist  halls,  the  village  inns.  He 
associated  with  families  who  never  wore 
shoes  or  stockings  except  to  church  and 
then  only  put  them  on  before  the  ca¬ 
thedral  doors.  He  sang  the  folksongs, 
and  listened  to  the  traditions  of  the 
peasants.  He  gathered  all  the  sweep  of 
paganism  and  mysticism,  of  ignorance 
and  orthodoxy  that  made  up  the  religious 
life  of  the  people.  He  watched  at  night 
for  the  Witches’  Dance  on  the  hills 
above  Cracow,  he  attended  the  festivals 
at  the  sacred  villages,  he  bowed  before 
the  carved  Madonnas  of  the  vaulted  ca¬ 
thedrals. 

In  a  word,  he  felt  the  pulse  of 
Europe’s  working  world.  And  he  found 
out  a  good  many  things  he  had  never 
dreamed  of  back  in  the  days  at  Oberlin. 
He  found  the  liberalism  and  progress  of 
eastern  Europe  lay  in  the  labor  groups. 
He  found  the  only  men  who  believed  in 
his  mission  to  be  the  different  socialist 
groups.  He  received  his  only  help  in 
getting  at  the  facts  from  the  forces  of 
social  democracy.  Church  and  state  and 
so-called  society  looked  on  both  his  ef¬ 
forts  and  his  ideas  with  disfavor — to  put 
it  mildly. 

He  found  the  landed  aristocracy,  the 
landed  orthodox  churches,  the  industrial 
Junkers  and  the  militaristic  nobility  of 
Russia,  Germany  and  Austria  a  unit,  re¬ 
gardless  of  nationality.  He  found  all 
that  incredible  intolerance  with  which 
we  are  familiar  through  the  story  of  the 
Russian  revolution  and  the  revelations 
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concerning  Germany’s  Junkers  and  the 
Magyar  oppression.  In  a  phrase,  he 
found  the  root  causes  which  have  pro¬ 
duced  that  bitter  intolerance  known  to¬ 
day  as  Bolshevism. 

He  landed  in  New  York  a  year  later, 
a  thoroughly  disillusioned  man  where  re¬ 
ligious  work  among  our  immigrants  was 
concerned,  and  with  the  theology  of  his 
seminary  a  pretty  poor  second  to  his 
knowledge  of  human  character.  But  he 
was  brown,  hard  as  nails,  and  he  saw 
his  job  as  it  was. 

Meanwhile,  he  had  been  appointed 
assistant  pastor  in  a  church  in  the  Polish 
section  of  Baltimore.  So  he  and  his 
wife  took  up  their  residence  there  and 
started  on  the  long  trail.  He  learned  a 
good  deal  in  Baltimore.  In  the  first 
place,  he  was  under  one  of  the  best  min¬ 
isters  in  the  country  where  social  work 
was  concerned,  the  Rev.  Paul  Fox.  In 
the  second,  he  had  the  actual  work  to  do 
himself.  He  got  to  know  the  immigrant 
in  all  his  stages  from  alien  to  citizen. 
And  he  got  to  know  him  personally. 

For  three  years  Hayden  held  down 
the  job  in  Baltimore,  widening  his 
acquaintance  in  every  wTay,  making 
country-wide  surveys,  doing  social  work 
and  civic  work,  steadily  increasing  his 
knowledge  of  the  immigrant.  And  with 
every  passing  day,  the  conviction  grew 
stronger  in  his  mind.  America  would 
have  to  be  interpreted  to  the  foreigner 
of  today  in  terms  of  human  contact,  if 
ever  our  new  population  wras  to  become 
either  American  or  Christian.  He  had 
grasped  the  first  half  of  his  problem. 

Then  one  night  came  a  letter  from 
the  Presbyterian  Board  in 
Cleveland.  It  contained  a 
summons  to  a  church  in 
that  city — a  church  of  his 
own!  Hayden  and  his 
wife  hardly  familiarized 
themselves  with  the  kind 
of  the  church  or  the  size 
of  the  church  or  the  sacri¬ 
fices  they  might  have  to 
make,  or — or  with  any¬ 
thing,  in  fact.  The  church 
wras  a  mission  church,  the 
letter  stated,  in  an  immi¬ 
grant  section !  And  it 
wTas  to  be  Hayden’s ! 

After  all  the  years  since 
Oberlin!  He  accepted  be¬ 
fore  morning.  He  was 
going  to  have  his  chance. 

Now  if  you  are  like 
most  of  the  people  I  know 
your  conception  of  Cleve¬ 
land  is  about  twnnty 

years  outworn.  I  mean 
humanly  speaking,  not 

from  the  industrial  stand¬ 
point.  There  is  a  statue 
of  a  man  on  the  public 
square  in  Cleveland  that 

typifies  that  conception. 

On  the  base  of  it  is  writ¬ 
ten: 

And  ever  with  his  eye  set 
on  the  goal. 

The  vision  of  a  city  with 
a  soul! 

Tom  Johnson  is  a  tradi¬ 
tion  in  Cleveland,  a  man 
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of  great  open  heart,  a  two-fisted  man,  a 
fighter,  with  his  political  roots  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  homes,  in  the  old  Haymarket 
as  well  as  on  Euclid  Avenue— a  demo¬ 
crat,  a  man  who  said  to  all,  rich  and 
poor,  “Come  on,  boys,  come  up  to  my 
house  and  we’ll  talk  it  over!” 

But  he  is  only  a  tradition.  There 
is  no  leadership  like  that  in  Cleveland 
today.  Not  in  a  civic  sense.  There  is 
plenty  of  industrial  leadership.  Cleve¬ 
land  is  a  city  of  many  and  diversified 
industries,  overshadowed  by  none  unless 
it  be  steel.  It  has  great  automobile 
plants,  great  clothing  plants,  great  steel 
mills — the  roster  is  endless.  The  city 
is  like  a  huge  spider,  sprawling  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Erie.  You  can  ride  for 
an  hour  on  the  street  car  in  any  direc¬ 
tion — except  the  lake! — and  not  leave 
Cleveland.  It  is  a  city  of  homes,  thirty- 
five  per  cent,  owned  by  their  occupants. 
It  is  a  rich  city,  a  liberal  city.  It  gave 
ten  million  dollars  to  its  Victory  Chest 
recently.  It  has  gone  over  the  top  easily 
and  splendidly  in  all  such  drives  as  Red 
Cross,  Liberty  Loan  and  so  forth.  It  is 
a  city  of  great  possibilities. 

But  it  is  not  the  Cleveland  that  Tom 
Johnson  knew.  The  great  new  foreign 
population  of  Cleveland  has  come  since 
his  day.  The  city  he  knew  contained 
perhaps  five  hundred  thousand  people. 
Today  it  has  over  a  million.  The  in¬ 
crease  is  mostly  foreign.  Reliable  fig¬ 
ures  say  that  over  eighty  per  cent,  of 
Cleveland  is  either  foreign  born  or  of 
foreign  parentage. 

What  is  more,  much  of  well-to-do, 
American  Cleveland  has  left  towm.  It 


has  established  itself  out  on  Euclid 
Heights  and  Shaker  Heights,  one  of  the 
largest  exclusive  residential  sections  in 
the  country.  It  no  longer  has  any  human 
connection  with  its  old  haunt'  ^  he 
Cleveland  you  wrould  visit  knows  noth¬ 
ing  of  its  new  inhabitants,  except  as  a 
topic  of  conversation  at  Chamber  of 
Commerce  luncheons  or  when  the  su 
perintendent  of  one  of  the  factories 
enters  the  manager’s  office  to  tell  him  a 
bunch  of  the  men  are  outside.  So  the 
foreigner  lives  by  himself,  and  for  him¬ 
self. 

For  all  intents  and  purposes,  this  was 
the  Cleveland  that  Joel  Hayden  entered 
two  years  ago,  to  take  up  his  first 
church. 

If  you  had  gone  with  him  out  Wood¬ 
land  Avenue  and  gotten  off  the  car  at 
Forty-sixth  street,  on  that  first  morn¬ 
ing,  you  would  have  seen  before  you  a 
great,  dark  stone  bam  of  a  building 
whose  aspect  might  not  have  given  you 
any  too  cheerful  forebodings.  Toward 
Fifty-fifth  street  stretched  a  miniature 
Ghetto,  the  Yiddish  signs,  the  Yiddish 
faces,  the  Yiddish  stores  all  bespeakine 
Zion.  On  the  steps  before  the  doors 
sat  a  motley  assemblage  of  negroes  and 
Italians,  spitting  on  the  littered  side¬ 
walk.  All  up  and  down  the  Avenue 
lounged  the  foreigner,  staring  at  movie 
signs,  at  clothing  sales,  at  sample  shoes, 
at  rag  peddlers’  pushcarts,  quickening 
his  pace  only  when  he  passed  the  church 
building,  where  nothing  of  interest  lay. 

Twenty-five  years  before  the  scene 
had  been  different.  Beautiful  residences 
then,  these  tenements,  shadowed  by 
stately  elms.  Lawns  and 
gardens,  these  crowded 
yards  filled  with  rickety 
shacks.  And  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing  of  a  Sunday  the 
pews  of  this  church  with 
the  social  leaders  of 
Cleveland  and  their  fami¬ 
lies. 

On  that  morning  two 
years  ago,  however,  you 
might  have  with  reason 
called  it  America’s  last 
stand  against  the  foreigner 
—and  not  been  so  far  from 
the  truth.  Only  to  a 
Hayden  could  it  have  ap¬ 
peared  as  the  scene  of  a 
great  venture. 

To  him,  nevertheless, 
on  that  morning,  I  think 
it  presented  itself  simply 
as  the  place  where  he 
could  have  an  opportunity 
at  last  to  do  the  wrork  for 
winch  he  had  been  put 
into  the  world.  The  end¬ 
less  rooms  of  the  church, 
the  great  auditorium,  the 
foreign  world  at  the 
doors — all  appeared  as 
merely  so  many  signs  of 
the  greatness  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  he  could  achieve  if 
he  labored  greatly — and 
not  in  the  least  as  so 
many  evidences  of  a 
dwindling  congregation,  in 
an  outw'orn  building,  in  a 
( Continued  on  Page  <8) 


IDA  TARBELL'S  NEW  BUSINESS  ARTICLES 


MISS  IDA  M.  TARBELL,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  women  in  America,  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  of  wmiters  for  The  Red 
Cross  Magazine.  Miss  Tarbell  during  the  past 
few  years  has  traveled  all  over  America  and  has  talked 
to  large  audiences  in  almost  every  state  in  the 
Union. 

Everywhere  she  has  rubbed  elbows  with  the  real 
American  people  and  has  enriched  her  already  great 
equipment  with  an  acquaintance  and  understanding 
that  very'  few  writers  have.  Everywhere  she  has  come 
in  contact  with  business  men  and  the  representatives 
of  industry,  with  the  best  of  those  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  labor,  as  leaders  and  as  workers. 

Out  of  this  experience  she  is  to  write  a  series  of 
articles  for  this  magazine,  actual  stories  of  business  and 
industry,  pointing  as  evidences  of  the  increasing  good¬ 
will  growing  in  America  in  this  troubled  and  difficult 
field  of  human  relations.  These  stories  will  be  a 
worthy  successor  to  her  distinguished  book,  “New 
Ideals  in  Business,”  which  contained  a  record  of  earlier 
experiments  and  activities. 

Such  a  writer  who  has  the  friendly  acquaintance  of 
a  large  number  of  great  business  men  and  employers, 
whose  work  at  the  same  time  has  been  acceptable  to 
the  great  labor  leaders,  will  be  of  interest  to  readers 
everywhere,  and  surely  furnish  both  suggestive  ex¬ 
amples  and  inspiration  for  all  who  are  trying  to  keep 
peace  in  the  industrial  world  and  secure  a  fair  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  means  of  happiness  and  content. 


THE 


MARCH 


of 


AMERICA,  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  has  need  of  every 
ounce  of  steadiness,  of 
every  bit  of  social  aid 
and  counsel,  of  all  the  sweet  rea¬ 
sonableness  of  human  character 
and  co-operation  there  is  in  her, 
if  we  are  to  gain  the  high  ground 
of  tolerance  and  happiness  we 
once  knew.  War’s  scorching 
breath  has  left  behind  it  dissen¬ 
sion  and  passionate  unrest,  in¬ 
dustrial  bitterness  and  acrid  dis¬ 
agreement — a  heritage  of  men¬ 
ace  whose  rancour  fills  our  ears 
and  souls,  disruptive  of  our  very 
society  itself.  Amid  the  welter,  almost 
alone,  the  Red  Cross  seems  still  to  stand, 
as  symbolic  today  of  that  spirit  of  sacri¬ 
fice  and  co-operation,  of  love  and  charity 
as  in  the  days  of  highest  endeavor. 

And  yet  at  this  hour,  the  Red  Cross 
faces  a  critical  hour  in  its  career  as  much 
as  do  any  others  of  our  social  institu¬ 
tions.  Let  us  not  blind  ourselves  to 
grim  facts,  staring  at  the  glories  of  the 
past,  while  the  Red  Cross  stands  in  need 
of  help. 

The  Red  Cross  calls  today  for  a  mil¬ 
lion  workers ! 

Why? 

Specifically,  of  course,  for  the  Third 
Red  Cross  Roll  Call.  From  November 
2nd  until  November  11th,  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  Armistice  Day,  the  Red  Cross 
through  these  million  workers  will  call 
on  every  American  face  to  face,  asking 
him  to  renew  his  membership  and  to 
pledge  once  more  his  allegiance  to  the 
“Greatest  Mother  in  the  World.”  Red 
Cross  Sunday  Services,  window  displays, 
quotas,  committees,  membership  but¬ 
tons,  posters,  campaigns  in  factory  dis¬ 
tricts,  in  business  districts,  in  residence 
sections — all  will  be  the  same  as  when 
the  white  clad  hosts  of  the  women  of 


the  RED  CROSS 


A  continued  story  of  accom - 
plishment;  each  month’s 
chapter  based  on  recent  cables, 
letters,  and  reports  of  workers 
in  many  parts  of  the  world 


America  marched  in  our  streets  two 
years  ago,  proclaiming  their  belief  in  the 
holy  dream  of  democracy. 

But  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  think¬ 
ing  this  to  be  merely  one  more  campaign, 
a  kind  of  valedictory  of  the  past.  This 
is  not  just  one  more  campaign.  Back  of 
this  Roll  Call  lies  the  question  of  the 
continuance  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
as  a  vital  force  jin  American  affairs.  It 
is  not  enough  for  America  to  say  in  this 
campaign,  “Well  done,  Faithful  Serv¬ 
ant!”  The  Red  Cross  cannot  rest  con¬ 
tent  upon  its  laurels.  It  cannot  sink 
once  more  to  the  level  of  an  adjunct  of 
the  government,  serving  an  enlarged 
army  and  navy,  ready  merely  for  dis¬ 
asters.  It  must  go  on.  And  it  must  go 
on  in  no  half-hearted  manner. 

Before  it,  at  this  moment,  lies  the  field 
of  public  health,  with  all  its  complex 
problems — problems  directly  affecting 
you  and  me.  We  cannot  build  the  safe¬ 
guards  of  public  health  by  some  miracu¬ 
lous  pronouncement.  For  twenty  years 
devoted  groups  of  people  in  different 
cities  and  towns  have  been  carrying  on 
the  fight  against  tuberculosis,  against 
cancer,  against  ills  of  the  flesh,  struggling 
to  better  social  conditions,  to  push  x>n 


child  welfare.  Due  to  these 
people  are  all  the  laws  and  prog¬ 
ress  we  have  made.  Today  these 
different  movements  must  be 
supported,  must  be  co-ordinated, 
and  brought  together  if  America 
is  to  be  made  a  better  place  to 
live  in — if  the  fight  against 
misery  and  disease  is  to  be  ef¬ 
fectively  carried  on. 

Few  states  in  this  country 
have  health  laws  which  even  be¬ 
gin  to  be  adequate.  Everywhere 
the  fight  has  been  a  local  one,  a 
struggle  of  states,  of  municipali¬ 
ties,  of  towns.  Nowhere  has  there 
been  any  of  the  tremendous  advantage 
that  comes  from  a  nation-wide  organi¬ 
zation  which  can  advise,  can  discover, 
can  arouse  public  opinion,  and  can  point 
out  a  specific  plan  of  campaign.  The 
Red  Cross  has  already  entered  upon  a 
campaign  to  change  all  this  in  the  great 
programme  it  has  undertaken  for  the  ad¬ 
equate  development  of  the  visiting  nurse 
— the  foundation  of  all  modern  health 
movements — and  in  the  plan  it  is  fur¬ 
thering  by  which  every  woman  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  through  classes,  schools  and  clubs, 
will  be  offered  instruction  in  home 
sanitation,  hygiene,  care  of  the  sick  and 
home  dietetics.  And  in  every  city  and 
town  there  is  already  a  local  Red  Cross 
chapter  which  can  get  behind  all  the 
different,  devoted,  progressive  groups 
fighting  for  the  future,  and  bring  them 
all  together  into  one  great  forward 
movement  for  the  welfare  of  the.  country. 

Here  is  one  of  the  foundation  stones 
of  the  new  Red  Cross.  Are  you  willing 
to  help  lift  it  into  place? 

Before  the  Red  .Cross,  too,  lies-at  this 
moment  the  great  problem  of  extending 
the  Home  Service  to  community  affairs, 
to  the  affairs  of  peace,  A  precious  pos¬ 
session,  this  Home  Service,  a  national- 
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Dedicated  by  Lieut.  J.  Henry  Smyth,  Jr.,  A.  R.  C.,  to  the  memory  of 
Florence  Nightingale,  the  centenary  of  whose  birth  comes  next  year 


expression  of  those  social 
ideals  for  which  devoted 
men  and  women  in  our  city 
communities  have  been 
struggling  for  fifty  years. 

From  its  inception  it  has 
been  carried  on  in  the  true 
spirit  of  neighborly  democ¬ 
racy.  What  it  has  meant  to 
our  boys  in  France,  and  to 
their  families,  can  probably 
never  be  estimated — least 
of  all  in  terms  of  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  which  have 
been  spent.  At  the  present 
moment,  although  our  army 
is  home  from  Europe,  its 
volume  of  work  is  greater 
than  at  any  time  during  the 
war  itself.  Over  four  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  families  are 
on  its  lists  this  month,  al¬ 
though  during  the  war  the 
high  water  mark  was  but 
three  hundred  thousand. 

An  instant’s  reflection 
shows  why  this  is  the  case 
Leaving  the  army  and  seek¬ 
ing  to  re-enter  civilian  life 
is  a  much  more  com¬ 
plicated  matter  than  merely 
enlisting  ever  was.  Income 
ceases,  a  job  must  be  found, 
new  domestic  arrangements 
must  be  made — and  all  in 
face  of  an  admittedly  diffi¬ 
cult  industrial  situation, 
sickness,  financial  troubles, 
business  and  legal  difficul¬ 
ties  all  assume  a  doubly 
threatening  aspect  to  the  family,  which 
cannot  forecast  its  future  in  any  way. 

Meanwhile,  wives  and  mothers  are  just 
as  much  in  need  of  counsel  and  guidance 
as  ever,  both  in  household  affairs  and  in 
the  discipline  and  education  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  They  are  even  more  in  danger  of 
being  victimized  by  the  vicious  and 
unscrupulous.  And  they  have  become 
accustomed  to  turn  to  the  Red  Cross  for 
neighborly  advice  and  aid.  The  prob¬ 
lems  of  health,  of  vocational  training  for 
those  disabled,  are  at  flood  tide.  De¬ 
layed  allotments,  compensation  and  war 
risk  insurance — all  these  questions  are 
brought  to  the  Red  Cross  people  for 
solution  until  the  work  seems  endless. 
The  war  work  of  the  Home  Service, 
indeed,  cannot  help  but  continue  at 
high  tide  for  many  months. 

And  during  those  months  the  peace 
programme  must  be  begun,  if  the  vitality 
of  the  work  is  not  to  be  lost.  Social 
conditions  must  be  gone  into  in  every 
town  and  city  and  village  where  a  Home 
Service  section  is  located,  and  the  meth¬ 
od  determined  by  which  the  Red  Cross 
can  be  of  the  utmost  social  value  to  the 
particular  community.  Few  people  who 
have  not  studied  the  question  realize  the 
terrible  lack  of  social  aid  agencies  in  most 
of  our  smaller  communities  and  rural 
sections.  Over  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Red 
Cross  Home  Service  branches  are  the 
sole  means  of  the  kind  in  their  locality. 

And  there  is  no  place  so  small  but  that 
it  has  its  families  who  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other  face  grave  difficulties  and  deserve 
neighborly  assista’  e,  whether  there  is  a 
war  dr  not.  A  cnild  falls  sick  and  a 


doctor  or  nurse  is  needed.  A  mother 
dies,  leaving  little  children  for  whom  a 
suitable  home  must  be  found.  A 
factory  closes,  throwing  out  of  work  a 
young  father  for  whom  a  job  must  be 
found  and  meantime  a  little  financial 
assistance  given.  Sanatoriums  for  the 
sick,  cures  for  the  tubercular,  “big  bro¬ 
thers”  for  unruly  lads — all  these  are  part 
of  our  daily  needs  from  a  social  point 
of  view.  And  the  thirty  thousand 
trained  workers  of  the  Red  Cross  are 
particularly  fitted  to  handle  such  tasks. 
They  have  learned  to  do  exactly  such 
things  for  the  families  of  our  soldiers 
and  sailors  during  the  war.  They  have 
become  exactly  the  kind  of  experts  in 
character  which  the  valuable  social 
worker  of  today  must  be.  With  the  na¬ 
tion-wide  organization  of  the  Red  Cross 
behind  them,  giving  aid  here,  and  coun¬ 
sel  there,  they  can  become  a  force  for 
social  well-being  and  better  citizenship 
hard  to  overvalue. 

Here  is  another  of  the  foundation 
stones  of  the  new  Red  Cross.  Are  you 
■willing  to  help  lift  it  into  place,  also? 

Before  the  Junior  Red  Cross  lies  the 
whole  school  system  of  the  United 
States  with  its  great  field  for  the  teaching 
of  patriotism  and  ethics  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  ideal.  The  foreigner  has  come  among 
us,  and  he  has  come  to  stay.  He  de¬ 
serves  more  than  a  mere  technical  edu¬ 
cation.  He  and  his  children  must  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  become  Amer¬ 
icans,  to  be  convinced  of  the  sincerity 
of  our  ideals,  to  join  in  the  comradeship 
of  democracy.  The  Junior  Red  Cross  is 
one  of  the  best  guarantees  of  democra¬ 


cy’s  future  in  this  country. 

Are  you  willing  to  help 
lift  into  place  this  founda¬ 
tion  stone  of  the  new  Red 
Cross? 

Before  the  Red  Cross, 
also,  lies  the  task  of  carry¬ 
ing  10  a  finish  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  you  and  I  tacitly  ac¬ 
cepted  when  we  made  the 
Red  Cross  what  it  was  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  Fifty  base 
hospitals  are  back  from 
service.  They  must  be  re¬ 
organized,  restored  to  the 
cities  of  their  origin,  and 
made  ready  for  any  call  the 
future  may  hold.  There  are 
thirty  thousand  service  men 
still  in  the  military  hos¬ 
pitals,  many  crippled  for 
life,  most  of  them  still  re¬ 
quiring  Red  Cross  attention 
Twelve  hundred  Red  Cross 
workers  are  still  scattered 
in  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  army  and  navy  sta¬ 
tions  in  this  country,  doing 
all  the  varied  work  of  the 
camp  service,  with  its  visit¬ 
ing,  its  convalescent  houses, 
for  both  soldiers  and  nurses, 
and  its  programme  of  rec¬ 
reation  and  entertainment 
in  the  reconstruction  hos¬ 
pitals.  These  are  things 
which  must  go  on  until  the 
last  vestige  of  need  disap¬ 
pears,  and  the  war  is  history 
indeed. 

And  meanwhile  there  is  the  last  phase 
of  the  Red  Cross  effort  abroad;  are  we 
going  to  bring  that  to  a  successful  con¬ 
clusion,  no  matter  how  irksome  the  task 
may  seem?  The  basic  facts  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  are  too  well  known  to  require  re¬ 
hearsal  here.  Poland,  the  Balkans  and 
Siberia — these  are  the  plague  spots  of 
the  world  at  the  present  moment.  The 
months  since  the  armistice  have  brought 
some  measure  of  relief  to  these  desolate, 
diseased  and  famine-ridden  countries — 
thanks  to  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Food 
Commission — but  doubtful  harvests, 
lack  of  transportation,  and  all  the  misery 
of  war’s  aftermath  have  hindered  their 
recovery. 

Thousands  of  children  still  suffer  from 
undernourishment,  typhus  still  rages  in 
district  after  district,  canteens,  soup 
kitchens  and  clothing  distribution  cen¬ 
ters  are  still  a  necessity  in  many  places, 
and  the  winter  comes  on,  adding  once 
more  its  threat  of  famine  and  cold. 
Gradually  though,  of  course,  the  Red 
Cross  is  succeeding,  and  in  district  after 
district  the  local  authorities  are  taking 
over  the  work,  local  doctors  and  nurses 
are  becoming  available  and  the  end 
of  the  struggle,  so  far  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  personnel  is  concerned,  is  coming 
into  sight.  Only  in  the  outlying  places  is 
it  still  necessary  to  begin  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  cleaning  the  hospitals,  bathing  the 
patients,  and  providing  them  with  beds 
instead  of  bare  boards,  securing  food; 
medicine  and  clothing,  and  giving  them 
personal  attention.  Heroic  groups  of 
American  men  and  women,  these  little 
groups  who  ( Continued  on  Page  SI) 
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What  Is  This  Thing  We  Call  Democracy? 

( Continued  from  Page  13) 


picked  as  their  chief  about  the  most  un¬ 
prepossessing  man  in  the  country,  awk¬ 
ward,  lanky  and  utterly  unaristocratic. 
There  was  just  one  reason  why  the 
people  chose  Abraham  Lincoln.  They 
wanted  him.  And  they  are  not  such 
poor  pickers,  after  all.  • 

Now,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  it  is 
vastly  more  vital  for  people  to  get  what 
they  want  than  to  get  what  is  best  for 
them.  Because  the  aim  of  destiny  is  not 
that  the  people  be  made  safe,  nor  that 
they  grow  rich,  nor  .that  they  have  peace. 
Not  at  all.  It  is,  that  they  learn  and 
develop. 

And  the  only  way  anybody  learns  and 
grows  is  by  making  his  own  mistakes. 

It  is  said  of  the  British  that  they  muddle 
through.  They  do.  But  they  muddle — 
through.  That  is,  when  they  make 
mistakes,  they  go  on,  for  they  know  how 
to  make  mistakes.  They  are  making 
them  all  the  time. 

Germany  might  have  won  ihe  war  in 
three  months,  but  she  only  knew  how  to 
succeed;'  she  didn’t  know  what  to  do 
when  she  made  a  mistake.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  being  too  darned  effi¬ 
cient. 

Nothing  requires  more  constant  prac¬ 
tice  than  mistake-making.  America  is 
at  it  constantly,  and  so  knows  how. 
Russia  had  had  no  practice;  the  Czar 
and  others  had  always  made  their  mis¬ 
takes  for  them;  consequently,  when  the 
people  got  their  chance  to  make  a  mis¬ 
take  they  made  a  whopper. 

Democracy,  said  Elihu  Root,  is  al¬ 
ways  in  danger.  Of  course  it  is.  De¬ 
mocracy  is  the  science  of  danger.  .  It  i3 
the  art  of  being  in  danger.  It  is  the 
original  George  W.  Danger,  of  Danger- 
held. 

THE  SEVENTH  PLANK. 

Democracy  means  that  the  Majority 
of  the  people  get  what  they  want. 

Of  course,  whatever  we  get,  somebody 
is  displeased.  To  expect  to  get  what 
everybody  wants  is  absurd.  And  the 
minority  is  always  vociferous  amongst 
us. 

The  Socialists  say  they  don’t  get  what 
they  want,  and  the  Single  Taxers,  and 
the  Saloon  Keepers,  and  the  A.  P.  A., 
and  the  Pacifists  and  the  Wall  Street 
gentlemen,  and  the  Labor  Unions,  and 
the  rest.  •  _ 

But  the  outstanding  fact  remains  that 
you  can  get  anything  you  want  in  this 
Democracy.  Anything.  Bolshevism, 
Communism,  Monarchy,  anything. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  votes 
enough.  So  go  to  it! 

The  Prohibitionists  got  their  way 
finally.  They  simply  secured  a  majority 
of  the  legislators.  Go  thou  and  do  like¬ 
wise  if  you  have  anything  particular  on 
your  chest. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  say  any  Minority, 
however  well  organized,  runs  this 
country.  They  may  for  a  while.  But 
their  end  comes. 

A  Democracy  gets  what  the  people 
want.  Not  every  Saturday  night,  of 
course,  but  in  the  long  run. 

So  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  the  well- 
known  Capitalists,  nor  of  the  rambunc¬ 


tious  Labor  Unions,  nor  of  any  other 
ambitious  phalanx  that  threatens.  Just 
repeat  to  yourself,  as  you  go  to  sleep, 
that  saying  of  Lincoln’s:  “But  you  can’t 
fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time.” 

THE  EIGHTH  PLANK 

Democracy  means  Organization. 

A  mob  is  not,  cannot  be  a  democracy, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  a  mob  never 
gets  what  it  wants.  It  gets  what  a  few 
clever  or  strong  leaders  want.  Hence  it 
is  temporary.  Democracy  is  permanent. 
After  the  mob  there  is  a  reaction  into  a 
worse  tyranny.  To  democracy  there  is 
no  considerable  reaction;  it  is  a  contin¬ 
uous  development.  It  flows  on,  as  the 
waters  flow  toward  the  sea. 

The  United  States  is  not  a  Town 
Meeting.  It  gets  what  it  wants  through 
legislatures  and  duly  elected  officials. 
It  functions  in  a  republican  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  Its  power  is  exerted,  not 
directly,  but  through  representatives. 

Without  organization  there  can  be  no 
democracy.  After  the  mob  comes  the 
tyrant.  After  the  democratic  organiza¬ 
tion  comes  liberty,  only  then. 

All  the  present  organisations  are  first 
steps  in  democracy.  Democracy  is 
practicing.  In  thi  Labor  Union,  the 
Church,  the  Lodge,  tho  Political  Party, 
and  all  other  Associations,  even  in 
Trusts,  the  People  are  learning  how  to 
get  together  so  as  to  get  what  they  want. 

And  it  is  a  long,  hard  lesson.  Don’t 
be  in  a  hurry.  It  has  taken  us  many 
thousand  years  to  get  to  where  we  are, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  reach  perfection 
in  a  minute. 

Co-operation,  Brotherhood,  Each  for 
all  and  all  for  Each’ — why,  that  is  the 
Plan  of  ' Destiny,  that  is  the  Oak  which 
this  present  Acorn  means,  that  is  the 
Mind  of  God,  and  you  cannot  expect  to 
reach  it  by  any  trick  or  sudden  spurt, 
any  more  than  a  fifteen  year  old  boy 
can  become  a  mature  man  over  night, 
no  matter  how  badly  he  longs  to. 

THE  NINTH  PLANK 

Democracy  makes  its  gains  secure  by 
'general  laws.  It  understands  that  with¬ 
out  law  there  can  be  no  liberty. 

Progress  is  not  created  by  law;  it  is 
fastened  by  law.  Law  comes  after  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  not  before.  When  the  feel¬ 
ing  and  intelligence  of  the  people  have 
made  an  advance,  law  makes  that  ad¬ 
vance  secure. 

Law  does  not  push  civilization  for¬ 
ward;  it  keeps  civilization  from  slipping 
back. 

The  will  of  the  majority  can  function 
only  in  written  laws,  which  apply,  to 
everybody*  in  the  State.  It  takes  time 
to  make  them;  it  takes  time  to  repeal 
them.  Thus  no  minority  can  seize  and 
hold  the  rule  and  impose  its  will,  at  least 
for  a  very  long  period  of  time. 

Only  the  written  law,  respect  for  it 
and  obedience  to  it,  can  be  an  effectual 
bulwark  against  the  tyrant  and  the  dem- 
agogue.. 

Only  the  ignorant  hate  law;  and  look 
upon  it  as  an  enemy,  an  agency  of  op¬ 
pression^  a  bar  to  progress.  The  intel¬ 
ligent  know  that,  however  this  may  seem 


so  at  times,  law  in  reality  is  the  ratchet- 
wheel  of  liberty  and  progress.  Without 
law  it  would  not  take  us  long  to  lose  all 
that  democracy  has  gained  through  gen¬ 
erations  of  fighting.  We  should  relapse 
into  barbarism,  or  monarchy,  which  is 
a  step  removed. 

THE  TENTH  PLANK 

These  laws  must  be  just. 

That  is,  they  must  apply  equally  to 
every  human  being  in  the  territory. 
Democracy  does  not  claim  for  all  per¬ 
sons  equal  pay,  equal  intelligence,  equal 
happiness,  nor  equal  social  position;  all 
those  things  are  subject  to  the  infinite 
inequalities  of  Nature.  But  it  does 
claim  equal  justice.  Every  man  must 
not  be  considered  rich  and  good,  but 
every  man  must  be  allowed  his  day 
in  court. 

Altruism,  charity,  kindness  and  un¬ 
selfishness — upon  these  duties  which 
have  always  been  preached  as  an  ac¬ 
companiment  to  monarchy,  hereditary 
privilege  and  tyranny,  Democracy  is 
strangely  silent. 

Because  all  these  are  functionings  of 
Love.  And  to  democracy,  love  is  not 
a  side-show;  it  is  the  big  tent. 

Love  is  not  something  you  may  put 
on,  and  ought  to  put  on,  but  need  not 
if  you  do  not  choose;  love  is  inherent  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  state. 

Justice — that  is  God’s  love.  Charity 
and  almsgiving — that  is  man’s. 

Under  a  perfect  democracy  all  en¬ 
dowed  Schools,  ‘Hospitals,  and  other 
Benevolent  Foundations  will  disappear. 
For  at  bottom  they  all  are  some  sort  of 
unjust  Privilege  trying  to  square  itself 
with  Conscience,  as  the  robber  barons 
of  old  built  chapels  and  monasteries. 

Democracy  will  manage  its  own 
schools,  hospitals  and  the  like,  not  from 
benevolence,  but  by  intelligent  self-in¬ 
terest,  because  they  are  needed  by  the 
whole  people,  and  will  support  them  by 
general  taxation. 

For  democracy  goes  back  to  God. 

The  heart  of  the  universe  is  demo¬ 
cratic.  \ 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Ruler  of  this 
Universe  that  every  bom  soul  shall  have 
its  chance,  “even  unto  this  last;”  that 
the  State  shall  play  fair  to  every  one  of 
“the  least  of  these,  my  brethren;”  that 
men  shall  not  cry  “Peace,  peace,  when 
there  is  no  peace,”  nor  “Heal  the  hurt 
of  the  daughter  of  my  people  slightly.  ’ 

God  is  not  on  the  side  of  the  strongest 
battalions.  Go  on;  organize  your  ir¬ 
resistible  armies  and  your  proud  fleets, 
your  Capitalistic  combinations  and  your 
Proletariat  tyrannies.  “He  that  sitteth 
in  the  heavens  shall  laugh;  the  Lord 
shall  hold  them  in  derision.” 

For  you  don’t  understand  the  kind  of 
a  God  He  is.  He  is  not  a  celestial 
satrap,  a  proud  Czar  with  His  favorites, 
a  Kaiser  with  an  iron  ambition.  Fools  ! 
He  is  “Servant  of  All!”  That  is  His 
name.  He  is  the  Giver  of  that  myster¬ 
ious  law,  “The  meek  shall  inherit  the 
earth,”  He  is  the  Omnipotent  Shepherd 
who  “shall  gather  the  lambs  in  His 
bosom  and  tenderly  lead  them  that  are 
with  young.” 
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The  Lure  of  the 
Breakfast  Table  is 

BAKER'S  COCOA 

It  is  pure,  wholesome  and 
of  great  food  value.  One 
never  tires  of  its  delicious 
flavor  and  attractive 
aroma  because  it  is  the 
natural  flavor  and  aroma 
of  high-grade  cocoa  beans 
prepared  by  a  mechanical 
process;  no  chemicals 
used. 

Booklet  of  Choice 
Recipes  sent  free. 

WalterBaker&Co.  Ltd. 


Dorchester,  Mass. 
Established  1780 
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Ready  October  25th 

Our  New  1919 

HOLIDAY  HANDKERCHIEF  AND 
CHRISTMAS  CATALOGUE 

The  most  unique  holiday  book  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  country. 

A  post  card  will  bring  it  to  you. 
Send  at  once.  There  is  no  charge. 


No.  746 — This  box  contains  (3)  Ladies  all  pure  linen 
handkerchiefs.  Hemstitched  and  Hand  Embroidered  in 
one  corner  of  each  handkerchief.  Each  box  contains  (3) 
different  designs  with  34  inch  hem. 

Price,  $1.75  per  box 

L/  2.00  WOODWARD  AVE« 

Sh&tFdili  XUcA. 

Dept.  "L" 

WASHPROOF  NAME  TAPES 

INDELIBLE  IDENTIFICATION 

Names,  numbers,  etc.,  in  various  styles  of  letter¬ 
ing,  on  very  fine  white  tape.  For  marking  clothing 
and  household  linen.  Essential  in  hospitals,  schools 
and  camps.  75c  per  gross  >150  tapes).  Samples  free. 

STERLING  NAME  TAPE  COMPANY 

Established  1901 

21  Curtice  Street  Winsted,  Conn. 
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i)  training  jor/TuHiorship 

®  HoW  l o  Write ,  What  to  Wr  He, 

and  Where  to  sell. 

CulliVate  your  mind.  Develop 
your  literary  gifts.  Master  the 
art  of  sclfl'e.Xpress ion. Make 
your  spare  time  profitable. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short- Story  Writ¬ 
ing,  Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  -Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,,  etc.,  taught  person- 
Dr.  Esenwtein  ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwsin, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott’s  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,  honest,  helpful  advice.  Real  teaching. 
One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — “play  work,  he 
calls  it  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  a  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  Thejaniversities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department  The  editors  recognize  it  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  publish  The  Writer's  Library.  We  also  publish  The 
Writer's  Monthly,  especially  valuable  for  its  full  reports  of 
the  literary  market.  Besides  our  teaching  service,  we  offer  a 
manuscript, criticism  service.  ... 

150-page  illustrated'catalogue  free 

Plane  address 
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Democracy  is  no  less  than  the  Will  of 
God  operative  in  the  State  through  na¬ 
tural  laws.  No  m&n  devised,  no  man 
can  undo  it.  For  the  stars  in  their 
courses  propel  it. 

You  cannot  make  it  by  craft,  any 
more  than  you  can  legislate  the  preces¬ 
sion  of  the  equinoxes.  Storpiing  sol¬ 
diery  cannot  batter  it  down,  cunning  pol¬ 
iticians  cannot  set  it  up. 

It  is  like  a  majestic  ship  that  sails 
on  through  the  storm,  pushed  forward  by 
her  own  engines. 

And  thank  God  it 'is -our  Ship.  With 
pardonable  pride  and  joy  we.  cry: 


“Sail  on,  sail  on,  0  Ship  of  State! 

Sail  on,  0  Union,  strong  and  great! 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  'are  all  with 

Thee!” 

So  then  this  is  the  fence  we  have  built 
up  around  our  idea.  This  is  our  defini¬ 
tion  of  democracy. 

Democracy  is  (1)  a  force  (2)  of  feel¬ 
ing  (3)  and  opinion,  (4)  working  within 
humanity,  (5)  and  impelling  the  people 
of  a  given  neighborhood  (6)  to  get  what 
they  want,  (7)  that  is,  what  the  majority 
of  them  want,  (8)  by  means  of  organi¬ 
zation,  (9)  and  to  make  this  secure  by 
laws  (10)  which  are  just  and  equal. 


Four  Years  in  a  Well 

{Continued  from  Page  17) 

Francois  sought  the  well,  and.  again  to  ascend,  we  let  him  go.  He  was  im 
he  reported  that  the  bucket  was  held  mediately  raised  by  our  unknown  friends 
aloft,  so  that  it  was  impossible  -to  climb  to  the  surface.  It  seemed  an  age  be- 
in  the  upper  world.  Again  we  posted  fore  the  bucket  was  again  lowered,  ^nd 
guard  and  slept  through  the  night.  In  as  it  came  within  reach,  I  eagerly  grasped 
the  morning  we  turned  the  goat- loose,  it.  It  was  filled  with  bread,  cheese  and 
sending  the  captors  to  follow  her  to  see 
where  instinct  led  her.  They  returned 
about  an  hour  later,  crestfallen,  to  report 
that  she  had  eluded  them  in  the  dark¬ 
ness. 

“Another  day  passed,  and  at  nightfall 
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meat.  I  seized  the  provisions  eagerly, 
gave  them  to  the  men,  and  climbed  into 
the  bucket  myself.  Instantly  it  was 
raised  to  the  surface  again.  By  the  star¬ 
light  I  clearly  discerned  the  faces  of 
Francois  and  three  old  men,  who,  I 


mi  oilier  uay  passcu,  auu  at  i  ‘  1 

Francois  again  reported  that  the  bucket  afterwards  learned,  were  peasant  farm- 
was  still  at  the  top  of  the  well.  We  be-  ers  from  a  nearby  cottage, 
gan  to  despair  of  any  hope  from  that 
quarter.  In  the  morning  he  again  went 


to  investigate,  and  soon  came  running 
back  with  face  aglow  to  convey  the  glad 
tidings  that  there  was  a  great  crock  of 
pot-cheese  suspended  by  a  rope  at  the 
well-entrance  to  the  cave.  I  went  to 
personally  view  the  glorious  find.  It  was 
indeed  true.  I  realized  that  some 
peasant  woman  was  using  the  well  for 
cold  storage. 

“Under  my  direction,  the  delicious 
contents  were  scooped  into  our  mess- 


ers  from  a  nearby  cottage. 

“Francois  had  already  told  them  our 
story.  They  cautioned  us  to  return  to 
the  cave,  and  promised  to  send  us  down 
firewood  and  food  every  day,  and  to 
keep  us  informed  as  to  the  movements 
of  the  Boche,  who  had  already  taken 
over  the  affairs  of  the  nearby  village  of 
Graide. 

“There  was  a  legend  among  the 
peasants  of  the  existence  of  the  cave, 
but  until  our  adventure  none  of  them 
knew  where  the  entrance,  was. 

Thus  for  four  long,  weary  years,  we 

.  J  _ _  J - 4-sr-^r,  f/1 


conienis  wene  siuupcu  miu  um  mup-  .  — r j  j — .  » 

kits  and  it  provided  a  welcome  addition  stayed  in  the  cave,  devoting  our  time  to 

1*  T  1  _  C. r _  <tV»  1 X  7  rADAl^MnCT  TYTH  - 


to  our  meager  diet.  I  had  a  five-franc 
piece  in  one  of  my  pockets,  and  tearing 
a  leaf  from  my  journal,  I  scribbled  a 
note,  which  I  wrapped  around  the  money 
and  deposited  it  in  the  jar.  I  wrote  as 
follows : 

‘Six  defenders  of  Belgium 
and  France  have  found  refuge 
from  the  Boche  in  a  cave  be¬ 
neath  you.  We  are  starving 
and  are  obliged  to  take  your 
cheese.  We  hope  that  this 
money  will  compensate  you. 

If  you,  will  send  the  bucket 
"down  to  us  so  that  we  may 
Climb  up  by  the  rope  tonight, 

•ive  will  verify  our  story.’ 

“Towaril-  eventide  the  rope  was 
raised  by  unknown  hands  to  the  surface. 
We  were  M  a  ferment  of  excitement. 
What  if  our  note  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Boche?  Our  anxiety  was 
even  increased  when  we  saw  the  bucket 
descending.  We  grasped  the  rope  eagerly 
and  drew  it  over  to  the  coping.  Therein 
w£  found  a  note  in  answer  to  ours.  It 
read:  ‘Have  no  fear.  Your  note  and 
money  received.  Send  one  of  your  men 
up  in  the  bucket  and  we  will  give  you 
food.’ 

“I  held  a  hasty  council,  and  as  Fran¬ 
cois  was  insistent  that  it  was  his  right 
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exploring  it  thoroughly,  receiving  pro¬ 
visions  and  firewood  more  or  less  reg¬ 
ularly  from  our  peasant  friends  through 
the  well.  We  procured  ropes  and  finally 
solved  the  mystery  of  the  abrupt  preci¬ 
pice.  Had  a  ladder  or  stdircase  been 
constructed,  one  might  have  descended 
from  the  cave  to  the  bed  of  a  roaring, 
turbulent  brook.  As  there  was  little 
prospect  of  the  Boche  devoting  them¬ 
selves  to  such  an  enterprise,  we  remained 
tranquil. 

“Occasionally,  some  of  the  more  ven¬ 
turesome  amongst  us  would  ascend  the 
well  at  night  to  “get  a  breath  of  God  s 
good  air,  but  we were  always  cautious, 
and  were  never  'apprehended  by  our 
enemies.  ■ ' 

“At  last  the  b)essed  news  of  the  Ar¬ 
mistice  came,  and  we  arose  from  our 
prison-home  to  walk  the  earth  y  as  free 
men.  It  was  three  days  ago  that  I  saw 
my  first  daylight  in  four  -years.  The 
townspeople  crowded  around  us  and  in¬ 
sisted  upon  giving  us  an  esdort  of  bogor 
to  see  us  into  Sedan.  All  along  the  way 
the  peasants  had  heard  of  our  adven¬ 
ture,  and  they  ran  out  of  their  houses 
to  embrace  and  congratulate  us. 
have  had  a  veritable  triumphal  march, 
and  at  each  step  we  have  rendered  our 
thanks  to  le  Bon  Dieu  who  saw  us  safely 
through  our  troubles.” 
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Remember 


that  it  matters  not  whether  the 
contest  be  waged  on  the  held 
of  battle  or  in  the  strenuous 
paths  of  peace,  it  is  strength  of 
mind,  plus  a  well  nourished, 
robust  body  that  conquers. 

SCOTT’S 

EMULSION 

of  purest  Norwegian  cod-liver 
oil  hts  into  Nature’s  plan  as 
a  nourishing  factor  admirably 
well.  Abundant  in  those 
essentials  that  enrich  the 
blood,  sustain  the  body  and 
promote  healthful  growth, 
Scott's  builds  conquering 
strength.  As  regularly  as  time 
brings  the  chill  of  Autumn, 
thousands  of  men,  women 
and  children,  turn  to  Scott's 
as  a  trusty  protector  of  their 
strength  or  as  a  means  of 
building  up  vitality  to  with¬ 
stand  the  rigors  of  winter. 

fA  little  Scott’s  Emulsion 
right  now  would  doubt¬ 
less  be  a  world  of  good 
to  you  or  your  child. 
Better  Try  ##/ 

Scott  &  Bowie,  Bloomfield.  N.  J.  19-50  * 

TRY  KI-MOiDS  FOR  INDIGESTION 

UNIVERSITY  LINEN  STATIONERY,  for  ladies — 
with  shadeless  monogram  initial  and  street-addressed  en¬ 
velopes.  24  sheets,  24  envelopes,  boxed  and  ribbon-tied. 
Fine,  original,  unique,  50c.  box.  Money-back  guaran¬ 
ty-.  Save  50  per  cent  by  buying  of  manufacturer. 

FRANKLIN  ART  CO.,  Box  5,  Little  Falk,  N.Y. 

Johnson’s  Foot  Soap 

made  of  Borax,  Iodine  md  Bran  is  a 
sure  and  safe  relief  for  those  tired, 
aching,  tender,  swollen,  burning 

FEET 

that  have  been  causing  you  so  much 
pain.  Try  a  hot  foot  bath  without 
delay.  25c.  all  druggists. 

THOMAS  GILL  SOAP  CO. 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
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my  fate.”  And  ever  since  then  he  has 
become  more  and  more  widely  known  as 
a  specialist  in  the  interpretation  of  men 
at  their  work. 

As  soon  as  he  got  together  $400  he 
started  for  Grand  Rapids  and  married 
Miss  Van  Vranken.  That  wasn’t  very 
much  to  get  married  on.  But  they  had 
faith,  and  she  certainly  had  courage  to 
move  at  once  into  the  kind  of  life  and 
environment  in  New  York  in  which  her 
husband  loved  to  live  and  work. 

His  studio  was  on  the  top  floor  of  a 
factory  on  Columbia  Heights,  close  to 
Brooklyn  Bridge  and  the  East  River, 
and  overlooking  the  seething  life  of  that 
section  and  the  river  traffic;  and  seeing 
on  all  sides  the  gigantic  skyscrapers  and 
the  big  things  which  were  being  built  in 
New  York  and  which  stamp  New  York 
so  vividly  on  the  imagination. 

These  things  were  all  an  inspiration 
to  the  artist.  Close  by  was  a  foundry, 
where  he  sat  by  the  hour  watching 
giants  almost  nude  as  they  poured  and 
pounded  the  liquid  iron.  He  watched 
in  a  revery  the  men  working  on  the 
great  Manhattan  Bridge.  He  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  morning,  noon  and  night  in  the 
whole  great  romance  of  work  and  work¬ 
men.  And  he  made  many  paintings  that 
were  inspired  by  what  he  saw,  and  some 
of  these  appeared  on  the  covers  of  sci¬ 
entific  magazines. 

And  all  the  time  there  was  a  kind  of 
philosophy  growing  up  in  this  man’s 
mind  about  work  and  workmen  that 
stretched  back  in  his  consciousness  to 
those  heated  days  in  the  furniture  fac¬ 
tory  in  Grand  Rapids,  and  probably 
much  farther  into  the  heritage  of  his 
forebears.  The  romance  of  work  and  of 
the  big  work  of  huge  structures  fired  his 
imagination,  but  the  workman — what 
of  him?  Did  he  feel  the  romance  of  it? 

No.  That  was  evident.  He  did  his 
work  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  for  a  liv¬ 
ing.  He  was  in  the  web  of  a  common 
destiny. 

But  why  not  make  the  workman  feel 
some  of  the  romance  of  his  work  and  at 
the  same  time  make  the  employer  see 
that  there  was  something  more  than 
mere  dollars  in  what  he  was  doing? 
And  it  came  to  him  with  more  force 
than  ever  that  art  was  the  connecting 
link,  and  that  he  was  the  workman  to 
make  that  link.  This  was  the  task  he 
dedicated  himself  to. 

Then  he  did  a  wise  thing.  He  found 
that  he  needed  a  more  careful  and 
broader  training  in  colors  and  in  the 
handling  of  colors.  So  he  moved  away 
from  all  this  excitement  of  the  city  and 
went  to  Provincetown.  There  he  found 
artists  who  knew  more  about  painting 
than  he  did,  and  he  studied  with  them. 

He  went  there  in  1912  and  worked 
diligently  through  the  summer  with 
hundreds  of  other  students.  The  next 
year  he  and  his  wife  “pulled  up  stakes 
in  New  York  and  moved  to  Province- 
town  to  live  summer  and  winter.  And, 
of  course,  they  brought  the  first  baby 
along  with  them.  If  ever  a  baby  was 
born  in  an  atmosphere  of  work  and  art 
that  one  was. 


Then  came  the  great  war  and  it  dis¬ 
turbed  Gerrit  Beneker,  as  it  did  all 
other  Americans.  He  wanted  to  do  his 
“bit”  and  he  conceived  that  he  could 
do  it  by  means  of  posters  that  would 
inspire  and  stimulate  the  patriotism  of 
the  workmen  of  the  land.  He  went  to 
Washington  and  interested  the  powers 
there  in  his  idea.  Commander  Mechlin, 
"in  charge  of  a  great  building  that  was 
being  erected  on  which  3,500  men  were 
employed,  thought  he  saw  something  in 
Beneker’s  plan  and  he  gave  him  a  studio 
on  the  job. 

There  Beneker  painted  poster  after 
poster.  He  caught  his  inspiration  from 
the  workmen.  A  darky  pushing  concrete 
was  entitled  “Concrete  ammunition— 
Second  line  of  defense.’’  A  big,  burly 
workman  rolling  up  his  sleeves  and 
looking  as  if  he  could  “lick  his  weight 
in  wild  cats”  was  entitled  “Work  as  you 
would  fight.”  Another  of  a  big  work¬ 
man  resting  one  hand  on  the  back  of  a 
marine  who  was  looking  off  into  the  dis¬ 
tant  battle  was  entitled  “I  will  back 
you.” 

Then  Beneker  painted  a  poster  of  a 
workman,  standing  erect,  hands  slightly 
extended,  head  thrown  back  in  a  rev¬ 
erent  attitude,  and  under  it  the  cap¬ 
tion,  “My  country.  To  thee  I  pledge 
my  hands,  my  heart,  my  soul.”  When 
a  contract  manager  saw  it  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “A  workman  has  no  heart  and 
soul!  Take  off  those  last  two  lines 
and  I’ll  use  it.”  But  Beneker  would 
not  take  them  off.  He  believed  in  that 
principle. 

He  reasoned  that  the  character  of  a 
nation  is  very  largely  the  character  of 
its  workmen  and  he  felt  that  the  atti¬ 
tude  which  had  grown  up  between  work¬ 
men  and  employers  did  not  bode  well 
for  the  future  unless  it  was  changed. 
The  thing  to  do  was  to  re-establish  the 
sympathy  between  workmen  and  em¬ 
ployer  that  ceased  when  industries  began 
to  grow  to  large  proportions  and  em¬ 
ployer  and  workman  became  strangers 
to  each  other. 

Then  Beneker  made  some  stunning 
Victory  Loan  posters.  In  fact,  the  most 
famous  of  all  the  posters  of  the  war 
was  the  one  entitled  “Sure!  We’ll  fin¬ 
ish  the  job!” 

And  now  comes  a  curious  psycholog¬ 
ical  coincidence.  Yet  it  is  a  thing  that 
happens  every  day  in  the  world  when 
men  think;  for  thought  working  along 
similar  lines  arrives  at  similar  conclu¬ 
sions  no  matter  how  far  apart  the  think¬ 
ers  may  be.  Briefly  it  is  this : 

Beneker  had  developed  certain 
thoughts  about  workmen  and  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  their  work  or  their  “job,”  and 
these  thoughts  included  the  attitude  of 
the  employers  toward  the  workmen  and 
the  job.  One  day  he  was  showing  to  an 
advertising  man  in  New  York  the  poster 
entitled  “Sure!  We’ll  finish  the  job,” 
and  also  some  of  the  typewritten  matter 
the  Department  of  Labor  had  prepared 
in  which  Beneker’s  ideas  in  regard  to 
labor  were  incorporated,  when  the  ad¬ 
vertising  man  exclaimed: 

“This  is  surely  a  strange  coincidence, 
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OU  will  be  delighted  with  the  won¬ 
derful  effect  of  Goblin  Soap  on 
the  little  grimy,  play-stained  hands. 
The  dirt  is  dissolved  in  creamy  lather 
and  the  skin  is  left  in  a  beautifully 
healthy  condition.  Fine  for  office, 
home  or  shop,  toilet  or  bath,  a  good 
all  around  soap. 


If  your  dealer  does  not  have  Goblin  Soap,  send  us  his 
name  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  promptly  supplied. 


CUDAHY,  111  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago 

64.  Macauley  Avenue.  Toronto,  Canada 
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In  This  Interesting  Contest 


npo  THE  BOY  who  can  think  of  the 
most  interesting  uses  for  the  popular 
A  AUTO -WHEEL  COASTER,  for 
earning  money  and  for  play,  we  shall 
award  one  of  our  large  models  absolutely 
FREE.  It’s  a  mighty  generous  prize  for 
a  few  minutes’  work.  And  the  following 
eleven  valuable  prizes  will  be  given  to 
those  sending  in  the  next  best  uses: 
Camera,  Camping  Tent,  Mess  Kit,  Scout 
Knife,  Fleetwing  Steering  Sled,  Compass, 
Ingersoll  Watch,  Axe,  Bank,  Electric 
Flashlight,  Poncho. 

INFORMATION  ABOUT  CONTEST 

1.  Any  boy  or  girl  not  over  15  years  may  com¬ 
pete. 

2.  Contest  will  be  judged  by  three  men  well- 
known  in  the  Boy  Scout  organization. 

3.  Write  to  Business  Idea  Dept.,  Buffalo  Sled 
Co.,  for  pamphlet  explaining  the  Contest, 
and  colored  catalog  telling  all  about  Auto- 
Wheel. 

4.  At  end  of  letter  write  names  of  three  Coaster 
Wagon  Dealers  in  your  town.  If  any  carry 
the  Auto- Wheel  put  an  "x”  after  name. 

YOU  CAN  DO  IT.  Any  live  boy  who 
knows  how  to  get  fun  and  earn  money 
out  of  a  good,  strong  coaster  wagon,  has  a 
fine  chance  to  get  the  Auto- Wheel  as  a 
prize.  Here  are  a  few  pointers:  The 
Auto- Wheel  is  a  wagon  for  work  or  play. 
It’s  built  for  strength  and  speed.  Has 
roller  bearings,  steel  axles  and  tires,  body 
white  ash,  maple  gear. 

If  there’s  an  Auto-Wheel  dealer  near  you, 
he’ll  gladly  let  you  see  the  Auto- Wheel 
Coaster  in  his  store,  and  he’ll  give  you 
some  good  ideas  for  your  letter.  CON¬ 
TEST  CLOSES  NOVEMBER  30,  1919. 

Here’s  Your  Chance.  Get  Busy 


Buffalo  Sled  Co. 

181  Schenck  Street,  N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
In  Canada:  Preston,  Ontario 
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for  we  have  a  large  manufacturer  in  the 
Middle  West  who  believes  in  this  same 
thing  you  believe  in.” 

The  advertising  man  took  Beneker’s 
work  out  to  his  client  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
with  the  result  that  the  artist  was  sent 
for  immediately.  At  Cleveland  he  found  a 
group  of  young  men  with  high  ideals  who 
had  built  up  a  great  industry — the  Hy¬ 
draulic  Pressed  Steel  Company.  They 
had  always  been  concerned  about  the 
welfare  of  their  workmen,  from  the  low¬ 
est  laborer  to  the  most  skilful  mechanic. 
Beneker  never  expected  to  see  or  find 
such  a  corps  of  idealists  in  one  industry 
— idealists  after  his  own  heart.  As  they 
employed  from  3,000  to  5,000  men 
they  could  not  hope  to  meet  or  know 
them  all  personally.  So  they  published 
a  magazine — a  house  organ — which  goes 
to  each  workman  in  the  four  plants  of 
the  company.  Each  plant  has  an  editor 
with  assistants  throughout  the  plant — 
all  working  men.  Through  this  medium 
the  workmen  express  their  ideas  and 
offer  suggestions  to  the  management  and 
the  management  to  the  workmen.  It 
has  created  a  new  atmosphere  in  these 
plants. 

James  H.  Foster,  president  of  the 
company,  rose  from  the  ranks  of  the 
workman  himself,  and  he  is  a  great  lover 


of  art — believes  in  the  power  of  art  . 
pression — believes  that  painting  conta , 
the  possibilities  of  a  great  appeal  to  • 
inner  natures  of  men.  So  these  ideali ; 
engaged  Beneker  to  make  some  paintii 
that  could  be  printed  in  colors  on 
cover  of  The  Hydraulic  Press — paintii 
of  workmen  that  would  mean  somethi 

Beneker  found  his  subjects  ready 
hand  in  the  plant  and  he  has  paint 
pictures  of  the  American  workman 
the  company  which  have  become  fanv 
and  which  have  served  admirably  It 
purpose  for  which  they  were  design 
The  workmen  are  as  enthusiastic  ab< 
these  pictures  as  the  managers  and  l 
public  at  large.  One  of  these  entit 
“Men  are  square”  had  the  place 
honor  recently  in  an  exhibition  of  pai 
ings  in  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  F. 
Arts  and  was  awarded  a  medal. 

The  big  romance  of  modem  indus' 
is  in  these  paintings,  and  also  the  gn 
spirit  of  America  and  Americanis 
They  are  big  and  they  have  a  big 
fluence. 

Gerrit  A.  Beneker  is  known  as  “Be 
to  the  workmen  and  to  his  friends  a 
that  cognomen  shows  how  this  democ; 
among  artists  is  regarded  generally.  1 
works  for  an  ideal  and  he  paints  his  o' 
portrait  in  all  his  pictures. 


Cho  Cho’s  Sugar-Coated  Lessons 

( Continued  from  Page  30) 


his  friend,  the  cow.  His  wrath  falls 
fiercely  upon  the  “wrong”  vegetables  in 
another  package,  the  outcast  cucumbers, 
the  radishes,  the  green  peppers. 

“And  how  many  children  here,”  asks 
Cho  Cho  suddenly  with  engaging  en¬ 
couragement,  “remember  to  drink  tea 
and  coffee  every  single  day?” 

Instantly  a  waving  field  of  upraised 
hands  crops  above  the  heads  of  the  audi¬ 
ence,  the  owners  of  the  hands  beaming 
proudly.  Wavings  suddenly  become 
waverings,  as  a  grief-stricken  Cho  Cho 
sheds  tears  like  a  teething  crocodile. 
Once  more  the  long,  slow  drinks  from 
the  milk  bottle  save  Cho  Cho  from  fatal 
sorrowing  over  that  tea  and  coffee  con¬ 
fession.  And  what’s  this?  No  weighing 
scales  in  the  school?  Hurry,  hurry! 
Up  with  the  hands  instantly  and  promise 
to  ask  Pop  and  Mom  to  see  to  it  that 
scales  are  immediately  placed  in  the 
school.  Is  every  hand  up?  Good! 

And  so  for  an  hour  Cho  Cho  joy¬ 
fully  teaches  and  the  children  quite  as 
joyfully  absorb,  until  finally  Cho  Cho 
calls  it  a  day  and  announces  he  is  going 
to  bed.  In  pantomime  he  arranges 
imaginary  bed  clothes,  then  rearranges 
them  because,  he  explains,  he  wants  to 
be  sure  that  the  blankets  will  not  come 
too  high  above  his  chin  to  admit  fresh 
air  to  his  nose  and  mouth.  He  brushes 
his  teeth,  drinks  a  final  glass  of  water 
and  goes  through  the  motions  of  dis¬ 
robing  in  a  way  'that  keeps  the  room 
breezy  with  laughter.  “And  what  does 
_Cho  Cho  do  now?”  he  asks  as  his  day 
seems  to  have  ended.  “You  go  to  bed,” 
is  the  obvious  answer  which  Cho  Cho 
says  he  hears  oftenest,  except  in  neigh¬ 
borhoods  where  the  children  are  mostly 


Roman  Catholics.  In  these  sectio: 
adds  Cho  Cho,  the  answer  invariably 
“You  say  your  prayers,  Cho  Cho.”  Bt 
time  praying,  Cho  Cho  agrees  with  the 
is  admirable,  and  then  he  hastens  to  ( 
plain  in  words  as  simple  as  possible  t! 
in  asking  his  question  he  has  physic 
not  spiritual,  virtues  in  mind.  Alas,  t 
right  answer  to  his  final  bed-time  qm 
tion  rarely  is  heard;  in  pantomime 
must  act  the  answer  by  walking  arou 
his  imaginary  bedroom  and  openi 
make-believe  windows. 

Cho  Cho  has  gone,  with  his  audien 
scurrying  after  his  fast  flying  taxica 
but  the  health  teaching  has  not  ende 
even  for  that  particular  afternoon,  in  t 
school  building.  Mrs.  Muns  has  i 
mained  behind  to  teach  the  teachers, 
elaborate  in  tireless  detail  upon  the  C: 
Cho  text,  “Weight  for  height  and  age 
Once  a  month,  oftener  in  the  case  of  t! 
child  suffering  from  malnutrition,  tl 
little  ones  must  be  weighed,  she  explain 
Quickly  she  demonstrates  how  an  e 
tire  class  can  be  properly  weighed  ar 
measured  within  a  few  minutes,  two  mi 
utes  being  enough  to  give  to  eadi  chi 
when  a  standard  scale  that  can  be  a 
justed  every  day  is  placed  on  a  lev 
floor  of  a  quiet  room  in  the  buildin 
with  a  vertical  line  painted  on  the  wa 
and  marked  off  in  inches  along  wa 
space  close  to  the  scales.  She  arrange 
for  the  distribution  of  the  little  weigh 
height-age  charts,  designed  by  D 
Thomas  Wood _ _ 

And  Mrs.  Muns  never — never — fo 
gets  to  leave  the  leaflet  which  Cho  Cho 
people  are  now  trying  to  get  into  ever 
schoolroom  on  earth,  to  wit: 


What  YOU  Can  Do 
To  Give  Each  Child  A  Chance  At 
HEALTH. 

e  That 

A  Weighing  Scale  is  placed  in  every  school. 
Time  is  allowed  every  school  day  for  the 
teaching  of  health  habits. 

A  Hot  School  Lunch  is  available  for  every 
child. 

Teachers  are  trained  in  all  normal  schools 
to  teach  health  habits. 

That  Every  Child’s  Weight  Record  is  sent 
home  on  the  monthly  report  card, 
lese,  Teacher,  are  some  of  the  first  things 
to  do  for  your  school. 

What  Cho  Cho  does  for  the  children 
-implanting  in  each  child  an  initial 
terest  in  right  living  and  health — the 
die  yellow  tag  that  the  child  wears 
)me  does  for  the  mothers.  How  the 
terest  of  the  teacher  is  aroused  has 
;en  told.  Out  of  the  triangle  of  active 
terest  thus  built  up  comes  the  thing - 
ost  sought  for,  the  “weight  for  height 
id  age.”  It  is  the  greatest  game  of 
lild  life.  To  millions  of  American 
lildren  the  goal  of  the  game  is  the  gift 
'  life  itself.  And  the  goal  of  the  game 
reached  and  won  only  when  every 
lild,  healthy  or  subnormal,  is  conscious 
the  desirability  of  health  and  obtains 
id  retains  it.  _ 

‘arents  Are  Awful 
Funny 

(' Continued,  from  Page  25) 

small,  bare  legs  and  silver  slippers 
id  pink  cloth  no  longer  worthy  of  the 
ime  of  chiffon.  A  descending  stream  of 
ater  blended  all.  Over  them  stood  an 
exorable  figure  that  drove  them  back 
lentlessly  as  they  endeavored  to  rise. 
“Bob  .  .  .  Bob  .  .  .  you  big  .  .  . 
brute,  stop!” 

,‘T11  stop  wrhen  you  say  you’ve  had 
ough,”  he  answered  grimly. 

.“Enough  .  .  .  enough!”  wailed  Pat. 
Bob  laid  down  the  hose  as  carefully  as 
it  had  not  already  inflicted  all  the 
image  it  could.  He  helped  his  wife 
i  her  feet,  then  collapsed  on  the  garden 
at  holding  his  aching  sides  at  the 
actacle  she  presented.  For  one  short 
nment  Pat  glared  at  him  wrathfully 
irough  her  streaming  hair;  then  in  a 
slden  convulsion  of  mirth  at  his  ap- 
(arance,  sank  into  Bobby’  coaster.  The 
inister,  the  minister’s  wife,  the  twins 
«.d  Bobby  joined  in  the  merriment. 

An  hour  after  the  soaked  trio  had 
saashed  its  way  upstairs,  Bob  and  Pat 
i  fresh,  dry  raiment,  sat  on  the  ve- 
nda.  Bob’s  lighted  cigarette  glowed 
[  asantly  in  the  dusk.  He  breathed  a 
sh  of  supreme  content. 

Gee  whiz,  Pat,  I’m  tired,  but  I  have 
rt  had  so  much  fun  in  ages.”  • 

Pat’s  sigh  might  have  been  the  be- 
1  ed  echo  of  his. 

’Tell  you  what,  Pat,”  he  went  on 
cnfortably,  “people  who  turn  their 
Us  over  to  nurses  all  the  time  miss  a 
1  of  fun.  .  .  .  Say,  why  wouldn’t  it 
t  fun  to  get  up  a  picnic  .  .  .  take 
t‘  twins  .  .  .  and  the  Reverend  and 
Ts.  Reverend.  .  .  .  They  seem  quite 
alecent  pair.  He  took  his  soaking  like 
aegular  human  being.” 

Let’s  go  ask  them  right  now,”  said 
I:  promptly.  “I  want  her  recipe  for 
c>kies.” 


Indigestion  is  the  most  universal 
of  human  complaints 

IT  IS  rare  to  find  a  successful  American 
business  man  or  woman  who  has  not  suffered 
more  or  less  from  some  slight  form  of  indi¬ 
gestion,  causing  distress  after  eating. 

To  many  an  individual,  dyspepsia  is  the  price 
of  success — the  direct  result  of  neglecting — 
often  abusing — one’s  digestion,  eating  hurriedly, 
irregularly  and  under  high  mental  strain. 

And  yet,  how  greatly  the  consequences  of 
this  neglect  could  be  reduced  by  the  routine, 
systematic  use  of  my  original  pepsin  chewing 
gum  for  ten  to  twenty  minutes  after  every  meal. 
An  adequate  flow  of  saliva  would  be  assured, 
the  digestive  processes  aided  and  nerve  tension 
relaxed,  with  its  essential  improvement  in  the 
gastric  blood  supply. 

In  a  word,  chewing  Beeman’s  Original 
Pepsin  Gum  will  bring  prompt  relief  to  many 
a  sufferer — and  in  a  manner  pleasant,  safe 
and  convenient. 


AMERICAN  CHICLE  COMPANY 

New  York  Cleveland  Chicago  Kansas  City  San  Francisco 
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DEPOLLIER 

Waterproof  Watch 

WALTHAM  MOVEMENT 

Prestige  Accuracy 

WATERPROOF  and  DUSTPROOF 

The  movement  is  protected  against  water,  dust, 
sulphur,  coal-gas,  or  other  damaging  fumes,  cinders  or 
any  foreign  substance  injurious  to  a  watch  movement. 

Constructed  with  Water¬ 
proof  Case,  Locked  Water¬ 
proof  Winding  Crown,  14  kt. 

Solid  Gold  Heat  Insulation 
Disk,  Non-Inflammable,  Un¬ 
breakable  Glass,  Waltham 
Movement,  Radium 
Dial,  “No-Fuss” 

Clasp  and  Strap. 

Black  or  Tan  Leather, 
or  KHAKI  Webbing. 


This  Depollier  Water¬ 
proof  Case  is  the  same 
as  now  adopted  by  the 
United  States  Army 


Stamped  U.  S  A.  only  for  the 
United  Slates  Army 


COMFLETE  WATCH 

with  If  Jewel  Waltham  Movement 

Price . $42.C0 

.Ask  your  Jeweler  for  a  Booklet,  or  write  to 

JACQUES  DEPOLLIER  Sc  SON 

15  MAIDEN  LANE  NEW  YORK 

Dub  us  Watch  Case  Co.  Established  1877. 


Made 

Young 


The  secret  of  a 
youthful  face  will  be 
sent  to  any  woman 
whose  appearance 
shows  that  time  or 
illness  or  any  other 
cause  is  stealing  from 
her  the  charm  of  girlhood 
beauty.  It  will  show  how 
without  cosmetics,  creams,  massage,  masks, 
olasters,  straps,  vibrators,  "beauty'"  treatments 
or  other  artificial  means,  she  can  remove  the  traces 
of  age  from  her  countenance.  Every  woman, 
young  or  middle  aged,  who  has  a  single  facial 
defect  should  know  about  the  remarkable 

Beauty  Exercises 

which  remove  lines  and  **crow*s  feet  and 
wrinkles;  fill  up  hollows;  give  roundness  to 
scrawny  necks;  lift  up  sagging  comers  of  the 
mouth;  and  clear  up  muddy  or  sallow  shins.  It 
will  show  how  five  minutes  daily  .with  Kathryn 
Murray* s  simple  facial  exercises  will  work  won¬ 
ders.  This  information  is  free  to  all  who  ask  for  it. 

Results  Guaranteed 

Write  for  this  Free  Book  which  tells  just  what 
to  do  to  bring  back  the  firmness  to  the  facial 
musde3  and  tissues  and  smoothness  and  beauty 
to  the  skin.  Write  today. 

KATHRYN  MURRAY,  Inc. 

Suite  1178  Garland  Bldg.  Chicago  Illinois 


*  Crooked  Spines 
^  Made  Straight 

'  ""  Thousands  of 

Remarkable  Cases 

An  old.  lady,  72  years  of 
age,  -who’  suffered  for  many 
years  .  and'  was  absolutely 
helpless,  foundrelief.'A  man 
who  was  helpless,  unable  to 
:  rise  from  b's  ehair,  was  rid¬ 
ing ’horseback  :ahd  playing 
tennis  within  a  year.  A  little 
child,  paralyzed^was  playing 
about  the  house  after  wearing 
a  Philo  i  Burt Appliance  3 
wt  ■  weeks:  We  have  successfully 
ti  eated  more  than  30,000  cases  the  past  17  years. 

30  Days*  Trial 

We  will  prove  its  value  in  /  .  v  : 

your  own  case.  There  is  no 
reason  why  you  should,  not«ac-  / 

cept  our  offer.  The  photogfaphs  *  .  T 

show  how  light,  cool,  elastic’  /'  ,  (•••• 
and  easily  adjusted  the 
Philo  Burt  Appliance  is— 
how  different  from  the 
old  torturous  plaster, 
leather  or  steel  jackets.  * 

Every  sufferer ’with  a 
weakened  or  deformed 
spine  owes  it  .to  himself 
to  investigate  thoroughly. 

Price  within  reach  of  all. 

Send  For  Our  Free  Book 
If  you  will  describe  the  case 
it  will  aid  us  in  giving  you 
definite  information  at  once. 

PHILO  BURT  MFG.  CO. 

Bt’D.Odd  Fellows  Temple.  Jamestown,  N.Y. 


No  Advance  in  Price 

The  Red  Cross  Magazine  will  not  be  advanced  in  yearly  subscription  price  on  Novem- 
ber  1st,  as  previously  announced— —but  will  remain  at  One  Dollar  a  year  until  January  1st. 
This  rate  wLl  be  good  for  both  new  and  renewal  subscriptions,  reported  direct  to  the  Maga- 
zine  or  through  Chapters — UNTIL  JANUARY  1st,  1920. 


Send  No  Money  XJSSfS! 


spection,  charges  prepaid.  Examine 
carefully — if  satisfied  pay  1-5  aad  keep 
it — balance  10° '  o  monthly.  If  r-.n satis- 
factory,  return,  oar  expense.  DON’T  PAY  A  CEN*T  unless  you  re  sure 
Lyon  Diamonds  are  SUPERIOR  VALUE.  Every  Diamond  guaranteed. 
Ex  changeable -at  YEARLY  INCREASE  in  VALUE  of  8oo-  Send  TODAY 
for  FREE  Catalog  No.  63-F.  10°  /o  Discount  on  all  Cash  Purchases. 

J.  Iff.  LYON  &  CO.,  1  Maiden  Lane,  NEW  YORK 
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Hand-Made 

Americans 

( Continued,  from  Page  36) 

for  Mr.  Dunham  doesn’t  encoui  e 
visitors.  He  says  that  they  make  n 
self-conscious,  by  which  he  really  me , 
that  they  make  his  pupils  self-consch , 
I  doubt  whether  anybody  or  anytl  2 
could  make  George  Dunham  self-u. 
scious.  He  is  too  much  interestec  ?. 
the  other  fellow  to  think  much  at  t 
himself.  But  if  you  should  gain  - 
mittance  while  a  quiz  was  in  progi 
you  would  see,  seated  on  the  coi  r 
of  the  table  which  constitutes 
rostrum,  a  thick-set,  round-faced  1 a 
of  middle-aged  appearance,  with  an  • 
pression  so  friendly,  placid,  and  gc  1- 
humored  that  you  might  easily  overl  1 
the  keenness  of  the  eyes,  and  the  urn 
lying  quiet  forcefulness  of  the  perso  ■ 
ity.  Very  likely  Mr.  Dunham  is  sw  ;• 
ing  his  legs.  He  often  does  when  t  ■ 
ing.  He  points  to  a  man  in  the  sec  d 
row: 

“You  stand  up,”  he  requests. 

The  man,  an  Italian,  gets  promjj 
to  his  feet. 

“Have  you  got  a  rich  uncle?” 

The  Italian,  grinning,  shakes  his  b  1 

“No?  Well,  that’s  too  bad.  If  . 
had  a  rich  uncle  and  he  died  and  1 
you  ten  thousand  dollars,  where  w( : 
you  go  to  get  it?” 

“I  go  to  da  court.” 

“What  court?” 

The  man  ponders.  “Suggut’s  Cou 1 
he  decides. 

“Sur-ro-gate’s  Court,”  say  the  inst: 
tor.  “That’s  right.  Why  would  yoi  < 
there?” 

“Sur-ro-gate,”  repeats  the  Ita : 
carefully;  “he  got  da  dead  man’s  n 
ey.” 

“Correct.  Now,  why  wouldn’t  1 
go  to  the  County  Court?” 

This  is  a  little  too  much  for  the  pi ' 
He  stumbles  verbally,  then  says  sim; 
“You  tella  me,  pliz.” 

“I  told  you  once  when  I  was  tall 
about  the  courts.  Now  I’ll  tell 
again.  The  Surrogate’s  Court  lo 
after  the  affairs  of  dead  people,  and 
County  Court  looks  after  the  affairs 
live  people.  Will  you  remember  tha 

Will  he  remember  it!  Put  that  v 
how  can  he  forget  it?  It  may  not 
law  as  taught  in  our  law  schools, 
the  essence  of  the  thing  is  there,  am 
sticks. 

The  class  to  which  I  succeeded  in  : 
ting  admitted,  after  some  persuas: 
was  holding  its  opening  session,  wt 
gave  me  opportunity  of  observing 
Dunham  method  in  its  develop 
phase.  It  was  a  specially  “good”  1 
which  read  “difficult”)  class;  numbei 
about  sixty,  and  comprising  Italian, 
lish,  and  German  factory  hands,  W< 
and  Dutch  farmers,  Lithuanian- Je'" 
clerks,  Greek  bootblacks,  Russian  i 
hands,  Swiss,  French,  Bohemians,  Ir 
Canadians,  Armenians,  two  Latin-Arr 
icans  and  a  Syrian  heavy-weight  pr 
fighter.  Perched  upon  his  table,  j 
Dunham  surveyed  the  intent,  uneasy  < 
slightly  suspicious  group  with  kindly 
praisal  and  began  his  characteristic  { 
acquainted”  taik,  delivered  in  the  m 
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;uai  and  chatty  style,  the  best  possible 
:thod  of  reassuring  his  dubious,  ill- 
sorted  audience. 

“I  don’t  know  any  of  you  by  name. 

I  did  I  couldn’t  remember  the  names, 
jbably,  or  maybe  even  pronounce  ’em. 

I  met  you  on  the  street  tomorrow 
rhaps  I  wouldn’t  recognize  you.  But 
u’ll  know  me.  You  speak  to  me  when 
meet  and  then  I’ll  know  you.  Now 
a  going  to  talk  to  you  for  twenty  min- 
>s.  You  remember  all  you  can  of  my 

k.  I  don’t  expect  you  to  remember 
all.  Just  remember  as  much  as  you 

l.  If  you  don’t  understand,  stop  me 
d  tell  me  so.  Next,  I’ll  ask  you  ques- 
ns  about  the  things  I’ve  been  telling 
u.  You’ll  learn  more  from  the  ques- 
ns  and  answers  than  from  my  talk, 
pay  close  attention.” 

He  started  with  a  primer-style  outline 
the  various  kinds  of  governments, 
ning  down  to  the  local  city  govern¬ 
ing  “for,”  says  he,  out  of  his  long  ex- 
rience,  “if  you  can  once  get  ’em  to 
derstand  how  their  own  town  is  run, 

:  rest  will  come  easy.”  At  the  close 
reverted  to  the  method  of  direct 
ery. 

“As  I  don’t  know  your  names  I’ll 
int  to  you  when  I  want  you  to  answer 
estions.  When  I  point,  you  stand 
.”  He  leveled  his  finger  at  a  wiry, 
rvous  fellow  on  an  end  seat.  “You, 
er  there,  stand  up.” 

The  man,  turning  red,  shuffled  his 
it,  looked  about  him  desperately,  half 
>se  and  slumped  sullenly  back,  mutin- 
5  from  sheer  panic. 

“Wait  a  minute,”  said  the  lecturer 
idly.  “I’ll  tell  you  why  I  want  you 
your  feet.  It  isn’t  to  show  respect 
anything  of  that  sort.  I  understand 
it  you’d  feel  easier  sitting  down, 
u’d  talk  easier,  too,  wouldn’t  you? 
ist  people  do.  Well;  that’s  just  the 
nt.  When  you  come  before  the 
Ige  to  be  questioned  you’ll  have  to 
nd  up  and  face  him  before  the  whole 
irt  room.  If  you  aren’t  used  to  it, 
l  rattle  you.  But  when  you  get  ac- 
.tomed  to  it  you’ll  be  all  right.  You 
n’t  be  any  more  afraid  of  the  judge 
n  you  are  of  me.  Now,  you  stand 

i” 

Ihe  man  arose,  grinning  and  relieved, 
ierein  lay  one  clue  to  Dunham’s  suc- 
s  with  his  pupils.  He  gets  hold  of 
ngs  so  simple  and  elemental  that  their 
damental  importance  is  hidden.  No 
uder  the  experienced  judge  had  been 
e  to  distinguish  a  “Dunham  man”  at 
it,  by  his  ease  of  bearing. 

?he  immediate  and  specific  results  of 
i  Dunham  training  I  have  indicated  by 
1  evidence  of  the  courtroom  hearing, 
b  indirect  results  are  more  far-reach- 
i  but  less  easy  to  determine.  Three 
i  es  a  year  the  classes,  numbering  from 
1'ty  to  nearly  a  hundred,  go  out,  gen- 
lely  grounded  in  Americanism  (and, 

1  the  most  part,  genuinely  enthusiastic 
i  ut  it)  to  spread  the  gospel  among 
1  ir  fellows.  The  value  of  such  propa- 
>:  da  would  be  hard  to  overestimate. 
^  en  the  nation  went  to  war,  George 
-Dunham  was  made  chairman  of  the 
cil  Committee  on  Aliens,  a  particularly 
I  cate  and  important  position,  not  only 
J'ause  of  the  mass  of  unassimilated 
signers  in  the  city,  but  also  because 
Utica’s  large  number  of  war  industries. 


I  wonder  what  sort  of  a  man  you  are 


If  you  and  I  were  to  meet  casually 
in  a  hotel  lobby  or  in  a  Pullman  I  would 
know  how  to  get  this  Mennen  Shaving 
Cream  story  across  to  you.  Face  to 
face  salesmanship  is  easy,  but  talking 
to  two  million  men  is  more  complicated. 

Now  if  you  are  a  chemist  it  would 
take  about  thirty  seconds  to  prove  to 
you  that  there  is  no  free  caustic  in 
Mennen’s  and  you  would  appreciate 
what  a  remarkable  advance  that  is  in 
shaving  lather  —  but  most  men  think 
the  word  caustic  is  high-brow  for  rough 
talk  from  the  boss. 

If  you  are  a  merchant  or  salesman 
I  would  just  have  to  tell  you  of  the 


phenomenal  growth  in  sales  and  you 
would  realize  that  Mennen’s  must  have 
exceptional  quality. 

But  most  likely,  you  are  just  a  fairly  intelli¬ 
gent  good  fellow — rather  skeptical,  but  open 
to  reason.  In  that  case  I  would  hand  you  a 
straight  statement  that  Mennen’s  gives  a 
great  shave  —  with  cold  water  or  hot  —  no 
rubbing  with  fingers  —  holds  three  times  the 
amount  of  water  you  usually  use — and  your 
face  feels  fine  afterwards.  Then  I  would  say. 
“Here,  old  man,  give  it  a  trial  —  take  this 
demonstrator  tube  —  use  just  a  little  with  a 
lot  of  water  —  brush  for  three  minutes  and 
then  leave  it  to  the  razor.” 

Over  a  Million  and  a  half  men  have  got 
acquainted  with  Mennen’s  that  way  and 
keep  on  using  it. 

Help  me  out  1  Just  pretend  you  know  me, 
and  send  12  cents  for  one  of  my  demonstrator 
tubes.  That’s  all  the  coupon  is  good  for. 


This  giant  tube 
costs  50c.  It  is 
larger  and  longer 
than  the  regular 
35c  size,  and  gives 
you  more  cream 
lor  the  money. 


Jim  Henry, 

The  Mennen  Co., 
42  Orange  St., 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Dear  Jim  : 

We  may  never  meet, 
but  I’m  going  to  meet 
Mennen’s.  Here’s  12  cenrs 
for  a  demonstrator  tube. 


Name  . 
'  Address  ... 


fj  (Mennen  Salesman) 


are  “as  a  clou<l  before  the  sun,”  hiding' 
your  brightness,  your  beauty.  Why  not 
remove  them  ?  Don’t  delay.  Use 

STILLMAN’S  cF^e 

Made  especially  to  remove  freckles. 

Leaves  the  skin  clear,  smooth  and  with¬ 
out  a  blemish.  Prepared  by  specialists 
with  years  of  experience.  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  satisfactory.  50c  per  jar 
Write  today  for  particulars  and  free  booklet. 

“Wouldst  Thou  Be  Fair1 

Contains  many  beauty  hints,  and 
describes  a  number  of  elegant 
preparations  indispensable  to 
toilet.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 

STILLMAN  CREAM  CO. 
Dept.  135  Aurora,  Ill. 


BECOME  A  NURSE 

BY  training  at  home.  An  intelligent  wom¬ 
an  between  19  and  60  can  become  a 
successful  nurse  through,  our  cor¬ 
respondence  course. 
Eighteenth  Year — Ten 
Thousand  Graduates  earn¬ 
ing  $18  to  $30  weekly. 
Invaluable  for  the  practical  nurse. 
Entire  tuition  fee  earned  in  a  few 
weeks,  often  before  graduation. 
Enrolment  includes  two  months’ 
trial  with  money  refunded  if  stu¬ 
dent  desires  to  discontinue. 

today  for  catalog  and  sample  lessons 


School  of  Nursing 
581  Main  St.  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
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including  a  big  arms  factory.  The  chair¬ 
man  promptly  appointed  as  his  aids 
sundry  residents  with  strange  names 
terminating  in  elli,  scz,  cky,  tch,  and 
the  like.  Alarm  and  dissatisfaction  were 
expressed  by  some  of  the  leading  citi¬ 
zens.  Was  George  Dunham  going  to 
have  his  Alien  Committee  run  by  aliens? 

“Who  knows  more  about  the  subject 
than  they  do?”  inquired  Mr.  Dunham 
blandly.  Having  no  answer  ready,  the 
critics  held  their  peace.  The  committee 
was  a  success.  Utica,  regarded  with  no 
small  degree  of  anxiety  by  the  federal 
authorities,  had  not  the  slightest  trouble 
with  its  aliens.  As  one  of  the  war  of¬ 
ficials  explained  it  to  me:  “They  were 
Dunhamized.” 

At  the  close  of  every  series  of  his 
“lectures,”  the  leader  gives  a  dinner  to 
his  class  with  silk  American  flags  for 
favors  and  speeches  by  representatives 
of  the  various  nationalities;  and  the 
graduates  go  out  and  proselytize  for  en¬ 
trants  to  the  next  class.  Thus  the  sup¬ 
ply  is  kept  constant.  To  these  dinners 
come  the  judges  and  city  officials,  to  mix 
with  and  get  acquainted  personally  with 
the  prospective  citizens.  The  affair  has, 
in  an  unobtrusive  way,  the  effect  of  a 
“Welcome-to-America”  greeting. 

In  the  many  years  of  my  acquaintance 
with  George  Dunham  I  have  heard  but 
one  real  boast  from  his  lips,  and  that 
concerns  his  class. 


“I’ll  let  any  man  go  out  here  ir  b 
main  street  and  gather  in  the  first  1 1 
American  citizens  he  finds,  and  I’ll »u 
thirty  aliens  from  my  class  up  ag 
them,  and  we’ll  give  them  an  exana 
tion  in  what  our  government  is  and 
it  works,  and  I’ll  bet  the  other  fell.  ; 
horse  to  a  hen  that  I’ll  stump  his  ti 
zens  twice  for  every  once  that  he  sti  p 
my  aliens.” 

His  work,  Mr.  Dunham  declare  i 
as  easy  as  it  is  simple.  He  gives  i 
one  night  in  ten  to  it,  the  year  thrc  h 
Of  course,  this  does  not  count  the  ot 
and  thought  devoted  to  the  probra 
constantly  arising.  And  one  nigh  ir 
ten,  year  after  year,  on  top  of  the  ( •< 
work  of  a  busy  man,  is  no  small  tl  g 
Mr.  Dunham  is  a  decidedly  busy  in 
I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  r 
he  is  the  owner  and  editor  cf  one  of  :c 
most  independent,  able  and  prospe  j 
newspapers  in  the  state,  the  Utica  P  . 
which  he  invariably  refers  to  in  pri  tt 
and  prideful  conversation  as  “the  Tr  y 
teller.”  It  pretty  consistently  is. 

There  are  few  American  cities 
twenty  thousand  population  or  n 
where  just  such  an  adventure  in  An 
canism  as  the  Dunham  class  is 
urgently  needed.  On  the  authority 
Mr.  Dunham  himself,  who  should  kr 
anyone  can  do  it.  “And  do  it  bett 
he  adds.  “I’m  only  an  amateur.” 


Lucky  Bill,  the  Youngest  Buckaroo 

( Continued  from  Page  45) 


{Mother: 
Keep  ajar  of 
Musterole  handy 

Sometimes,  in  the  night, 
Pain  comes  to  your  house. 
Then  is  the  time,  most  of 
all,  when  you  rely  on  good 
old  Musterole.  No  fuss,  no 
bother,  no  worry — no  mess¬ 
ing  about  with  plasters  or 
waiting  for  water  to  heat. 

Quickly  you  go  to  the  Musterole 
jar.  A  bit  of  that  clean  white  oint¬ 
ment  on  little  Bobbie’s  chest,  and 
lightly  you  rub  it  in.  A  gentle  tin¬ 
gle  of  skin  puts  Doctor  Nature  to 
work,  and  soon  a  healing  warmth 
reaches  the  congested  spot.  Then 
comes  a  soothing  coolness,  and 
Bobbie  drowses  off  to  sleep. 

For  coughs,  congestions,  bron¬ 
chitis  and  croup,  Musterole  is 
uncommonly  effective.  It  is  good, 
too,  to  drive  away  the  pains  of  rheu¬ 
matism,  lumbago  and  neuralgia. 

Musterole  relieves  —  without 
discomfort. 

It  is  better  than  a  mustard 
plaster,  with  all  the  virtues  of  the 
old-time  plaster  but  none  of  its 
disadvantages. 

Musterole  does  not  blister.  And 
it  is  easy  to  apply.  J ust  rub  it  on. 
Rub  it  on — for  little  Bobbie’s  cold 
— for  Sister’s  bronchitis — for 
Grandma’s  pains  in  chest  or  back. 
It’s  an  old-fashioned  remedy  in  a 
new-fashioned  form. 

Keep  a  jar  handy. 

Many  doctors  and  nurses  recommend 
Musterole.  30c  and  60c  jars.  $2.50 
hospital  size. 


The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


INSIST  Oil  . 

CHRISTMAS  GREETING  CARDS 

Cards  for  ALL  Other  Occasions 

_ Catalog  if  YOU  want  one.- Boston 


KEEPS  SHOES  SHAPELY 
HIDES  LARGE  JOINTS 


Affords  instant  relief  for  bunions  and  large  joints, 
hides  irregularities  of  foot  form.  Worn  in  any  shoe; 
no  larger  size  required.  Over  one-half  million  in 
use.  Ask  your  shoe  dealer  or  druggist  Write  today  for 
special  free  trial  offer.  No  pay  if  no  relief.  State 
size  of  shoes  and  if  for  right  or  left  foot.  i 

The  Fischer  Manufacturing  Co. 

First  National  BantrBldg.rDepl.  57,  Milwaukee,  Wi»/ 
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that  was  all.  His  body  knew  how  to 
ride — every  healthy  young  muscle  and 
strong  young  sinew  in  it  was  trained  to 
horse-motions — but  his  mind  had  always 
been  elsewhere;  and  good  riding  is  a 
matter  of  reading  your  mount’s  mind 
and  getting  there  ahead  of  him. 

“This  way,  young  feller,  they’re 
drawin’  ” ;  he  heard  the  corral  manager 
and  hurried  his  steps.  He  hoped  he’d 
get  the  worst  side-windin’,  sin-twistin’, 
sky-hawkin’ — yes,  he  hoped  he’d  get 
Long  Tom!  and  as  for  the  racers - 

“Here,  kid,  draw  your’n” — and  he 
drew — Long  Tom.  Then  there  were 
other  drawings,  but  none  seemed  so  im¬ 
portant  to  Bill  as  this.  His  step  just 
escaped  being  a  strut. 

“Hard  lines,  kid,”  said  a  friendly 
buckaroo. 

“Lucky,  I  call  it,”  said  Bill,  and 
moved  away. 

He  found  an  empty  apple  box  and 
turning  it  on  end  sat  down  where  he 
could  watch  the  sports,  for  they  would 
warm  up  with  a  few  of  the  less  impor¬ 
tant  ones.  The  crowd  was  going  wild 
now  over  a  cowgirls’  race;  Bill  looked 
on  with  indifference;  nice  enough  girls 
— good  riders  all  right — didn’t  have  any¬ 
thing  on  “the  little  tiger.”  Then  he 
abandoned  the  race  to  the  luxury  of 
dreams;  as  the  girls  tore  around  the 
track  he  was  seeing  himself  tear  around, 
as  the  crowd  stood  and  waved  and 
cheered  for  the  winner,  he  was  seeing  it 
stand  and  wave  and  cheer  for  him — 
especially  one  part  of  it — especially  one 
girl  in  it. 

Bill  jumped  as  if  an  alarm  clock  had 
gone  off  in  his  sleep,  for  they  were 


calling  the  pony  race.  He  got  his  moi 
a  white-eyed  calico  cayuse  that  he  dit 
think  any  too  much  of,  made  delibei 
examination  of  bridle  and  saddle  cir 
mounted  and  rode  on  to  the  track  v 
the  other  contestants. 

The  signal  and  they  were  off,  < 
splotch  of  color  against  the  gray.  ' 
splotch  quickly  broke  up;  Bill  lead 
low  like  an  Indian,  hugged  his  he 
with  his  knees,  and  rode!  He  u 
young — he  didn’t  even  consider  los  • 
the  race — but  he  was  a  bit  heavy; 
others  were  as  tall  but  more  sine- 
Plastered  close  to  his  mount,  his  e 
on  the  track,  he  urged  his  pony  on 
every  power  known  to  the  horsemen 
the  plains.  Soon  he  realized  he  I 
not  drawn  badly;  not  for  nothing  v 
there  white  in  the  calico  cayuse’r  ey 
Two  of  the  riders  lagged,  and  I 
pushed  on  like  the  wind;  a  third, 
fourth — and  Bill  could  hear  the  cro' 
roar  to  its  feet  amidst  yells  of  1,1 
down!”  “Sit  down!”  They  were  yelli 
steadily  now — and  it  was  for  him  a 
one  other — they  were  neck  and  nec 
the. ponies  were  out  of  old  Indian  raci 
blood  that  for  all  their  generations  h 
played  this  game  on  the  western  plai 
with  the  only  riders  on  earth  nev 
known  to  throw  a  race. 

“We  gotta  win — we  gotta  win— y 
gotta — we  gotta,”  Bill  was  saying  wit 
every  fiber  in  him  while  he' piaster! 
closer  and  pushed  harder — and  rod' 
He  made  the  slightest  perceptible  gaii 
maybe  it  was  the  white  in  his  cayuse  ■ 
eyes — maybe  his  own  youth — one  ha 
to  win — and  it  was  Bill! 

The  crowd  was  on  its  feet,  yelling 
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PY  red  bags,  tidy  red 
i  handsome  pound  and 
tnd  tin  humidors — and 
l -lassy,  practical  pound 
glass  humidor  with 
i  noistener  top  that  keeps 
!  zco  in  such  perfect  con- 

•eynolds  Tobacco  Co. 
inston-Salem,  N.  C. 


NO  use  arguing  about  it,  or 
making  chin  music  in  a  minor 
key!  If  you’ve  got  the  jimmy-pipe- 
notion  or  cigarette  rolling  'em 
idea  cornered  in  your  smokeappe- 
tite,  slip  in  a  few  liberal  loads  of 
Prince  Albert!  And,  you’ll  sign 
the  longest  lease  you  can  hook  up 
to  on  about  the  cheerfulest  brand 
of  in-and-out-door  sport  that  ever 
did  ramble  up  Broadway  or  down 
Lost  Creek  trail! 

Boiled  down  to  regular  old 
between-us-man-talk,  Prince 
Albert  kicks  the  “pip”  right 
out  of  a  pipe!  Puts  pipe  pleas¬ 
ure  into  the  24-hours-a-day  joy’us 
class !  Gives  smokers  more  fun  to 
the  square  inch  than  they,  or  you, 


ever  dug  out  of  a  pipe  before! 
Prince  Albert  makes  a  pipe  or 
cigarette  a  peace  party  at  both 
ends  and  the  middle!  Just  hums 
and  hums  the  soothiilgest  sym¬ 
phony  of  smoke  content  that  ever 
sifted  its  happy  way  into  a 
man’s  system!  P.  A.  is  so  fra¬ 
grant,  so  fascinating  in  flavor,  so 
refreshing ! 

And,  you  run  plumb-fair  against 
the  astounding  fact  that  Prince 
Albert  can’t  bite  your  tongue  or 
parch  your  throat !  Because,  our 
exclusive  patented  process  cuts 
out  bite  and  parch  !  Why,  you 
can’t  get  orders  in  fast  enough  to 
try  to  buy  up  the  supply  for  a 
long,  long  spell ! 
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Don’t  Harness 
Your  Rupture 

Send  for  This  Appliance 
ON  TRIAL 

The  Brooks  Rupture  Appliance  has 
none  of  the  faults  of  a  steel  and  leather 
truss.  Made  to  your  order,  it  fits  per¬ 
fectly.  Rests  flat  and  smooth — is  incon¬ 
spicuous.  Soft  Automatic  Air  Cushion 
adheres  to  the  flesh,  does  not  chafe,  and 
makes  slipping  impossible.  Air  contin¬ 
ually  _  circulates  through  this  cushion. 
Held  in  place  about  the  body  by  firm, 
elastic  band.  Conforms  to  every  move¬ 
ment,  and  does  not  injure  the  delicate 
nerves  and  muscles  of  the  back,  as  do 
6teel  band  trusses. 

Endorsed  by  Physicians 

Leading  physicians  everywhere  endorse 
the  Brooks  Rupture  Appliance.  Be¬ 
tween  six  and  seven  thousand  voluntary 
testimonials  in  our  files  bespeak  the  com¬ 
fort  and  relief  afforded  to  rupture  suf¬ 
ferers  by  this  new  scientific  discovery. 

The  Brooks  Rupture  A-ppliance  is  sent 

on  free  trial  to  prove  its  worth.  It  is 
6old  on  a  basis  of  satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded. 

Don’t  suffer  longer  with  rupture. 

Write  today  for  further  information 
about  the  Appliance  which  has  given  re¬ 
lief  to  thousands  when  all  other  methods 
failed. 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Orthopedical  Appliances 
295-S  State  Street 
.Marshall,  Mich. ,  U.  S.  A. 


Wrestling  Book  FREE 

Bo  an  expert  wrestler.  Learn  at  home  by  mail. 
Wonderful  lessons  preoared  byworld’a  champions 

Farmer  Burns_and  Frank  Gotch.  Free  book 
tells  you  how.  Secret  holds,  blocks  and  tricks  re¬ 
vealed.  Don’t  delay.  Bo  strong,  healthy.  Handle 
big  men  with  ease.  Write  for  free  booh. State  age. 
Farmer  Bums, 2778  Ramge  Bldg. .  Omaha,  Web. 
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one  voice.  The  announcer  lifted  the 
megaphone;  Bill,  patting  his  wet  mount 
and  turning  about  to  ride  off,  heard  his 
name;  what  was  it  the  man  was  saying? 
He  caught  the  last  part: 

“ — Lucky  Bill,  youngest  entrant  and 
winner  of  his  first  Round-up  race.” 

Lucky  Bill — he’d  won  a  name!  Bill’s 
breast  swelled  to  bursting.  Any  man 
that  was  a  man  on  the  range  won  a 
name — sometime;  he’d  won  a  name; 
maybe  he’d  been  the  least  bit  jealous 
of  his  sister  who  had  had  her  name  al¬ 
most  from  babyhood.  He  had  always 
been  just  plain  Bill;  now  he  was  “Lucky 
Bill” — he  liked  it  for  a  name;  it  meant 
something.  The  girl  had  said  “For 
luck”  when  she  gave  him  her  blue  tie. 

Next  there  were  Indian  races,  with 
full-blooded  young  bucks  Hi-yi-ing  their 
furious  way  around  the  track,  and  girls’ 
bucking  contests  and  pony  express  races, 
and  an  old-fashioned  stage-coach  race, 
all  with  the  reckless  dash  and  daring  of 
the  old-time  plains  life — which  is  not 
so  reckless  as  it  appears  to  us  who  only 
use  our  bodies  for  the  simplest  naviga¬ 
tion,  for  plains  brains  are  trained  to 
quick  decisions  and  plains  bodies  to 
quick  action.  Then  came  a  bucking  con¬ 
test  between  buckaroos  and  Bill  went  on 
the  track  again.  This  was  his  time  to 
ride  Long  Tom. 

Each  contestant  is  allowed  a  helper; 
Bill’s  man  got  Long  Tom  blindfolded, 
saddled  and  bridled.  Bill  quietly  looked 
him  over,  then  on  the  signal  was  in  the 
saddle,  the  helper  jerked  off  the  blind¬ 
fold,  and  the  fireworks  began.  Up  went 
the  hands  waving  sombreros  to  show 
that  no  one  was  “pulling  leather,”  and 
up  went  the  legs,  fore  legs,  hind  legs — 
humped  in  the  middle — in  a  flash  the 
quiet  arena  had  become  a  medley  of 
rearing,  kicking,  snorting,  bucking  out¬ 
laws,  while  from  the  grandstand  30,000 
voices  yelled,  “Let  ’er  buck!” 

Long  Tom  didn’t  omit  a  trick  from 
his  repertory,  even  his  famous  shoot  out 
into  the  air  and  down  on  all  fours  with 
the  killing  thud  which  had  unhorsed 
most  of  his  riders.  But  the  youngster 
stuck,  immovable  as  granite,  but  like 
wax,  too,  moving  with  every  move  of 
the  great  beast,  mind  of  his  mind.  In 
half  a  second  time  would  be  up — the 
test  was  nearly  over — and  Bill  would 
have  qualified.  Long  Tom  had  done  his 
worst  and  was  only  bucking  mechan¬ 
ically  now.  The  girl  flashed  into  Bill’s 
mind — was  she  seeing?  Waving  his 
yellow  neckerchief?  He  lifted  his  eyes 
to  the  grandstand,  and  at  that  fatal 
moment  Long  Tom,  having  _  gathered 
impetus,  shot  out  into  the  air  on  an¬ 
other  of  his  famous  thrusts  ,and  came 
down  with  a  thud  that  sent  Bill  over  his 
head  into  the  dirt. 

He  was  luckier  in  the  wild  horse  race, 
qualifying,  but  still  he  hadn’t  the  cour¬ 
age  to  glance  toward  the  grandstand 
even  after  he  had  been  announced  a 
winner.  The  day  was  spoiled  for  Bill. 

He  found  a  bed  fairly  early  that  night 
in  one  of  the  buckaroo  tents  along  the 
river.  For  many  people  there  was  no 
sleep — such  is  the  effect  of  the  day’s 
stimulant,  but  for  Bill  the  night  at  least 
was  one  of  bliss  only  slightly  alloyed; 
for  a  pair  of  untamed  brown  eyes 
looked  worshipfully  into  his  from  across 
a  huge  Mexican  saddle  he  was  tugging 


to  get  into  his  arms.  ...  he  dii’i 
have  a  very  secure  grip  on  the  sadd- 
that  was  the  alloy. 

The  second  day  went  better,  font 
old  lesson  of  all  his  days  on  Lost  Sp  u 
— that  he  must  keep  his  mind  hell-  n 
on  the  one  job  directly  under  his  h; ; 
— had  come  home  to  him  once  rr  e 
and  he  didn’t  let  it  wander  an  insi  t 
even  between  events.  He  qualified* 
each  of  the  races  for  which  he  u 
eligible  and  felt  happier. 

The  third  day  the  crowd  was  gre  ;r 
than  ever,  for  many  busy  people  of  u 
Northwest  cities  make  only  the  fii  5. 
Special  trains  were  shunted  on  to  It 
tracks,  parking  space  was  jammed  1 
motor  cars,  and  people  were  ev  ■■ 
where !  The  contesting  buckaroos  \  u 
easily  about,  appearing  casual  and  1 
different.  It  seemed  to  Bill  that  he  u 
the  only  one  for  whom  it  was  a  lif « 
death  matter  to  win.  He  couldn’t  c 
her — but  there  were  the  newspapers  c 
she  knew  his  name  now — Lucky  Bi  - 
and  she’d  know,  even  if  she  didn’t  ; 
he  just  had  to  win — there  wasn't  5 
other  way. 

And  then  adding  the  last  possible  » 
centive  to  iron  determination,  he  « 
her.  She  was  going  up  the  steps  of  f 
grandstand  with  her  father,  i 
wouldn’t  hurry,  and  she  paused,  tapjlj 
her  pretty  little  uThite  feet  impatie.jj 
— Bill  saw  it  all.  She  wore  a  diffe  ji 
dress;  a  white  one,  but  his  yellow  ml 
erchief  was  knotted  about  her  throat 

Lucky  Bill;  he  drew  a  fine  mount  i 
his  first  pony  race,  and  won  bj : 
shoulder.  He  drew  as  good  a  one  : 
the  relay  race — and  won  again.  '< 
buckaroos  looked  at  him  queerly  w : 
he  got  back  to  the  corrals  the  sec 
time,  while  the  crowd  was  still  me 
yelling  and  the  megaphone  man  tn 
to  tell  about  it. 

“Go  careful,  kid,”  they  cautio 
kindly,  “that  kind  o’  luck  kicks  back 
a  feller  sometimes.” 

The  Grand  March  came  on  n 
planned  to  make  a  break  in  the  1 
sion.  First  came  the  mounted  cow 
band.  Then  the  Indians;  slowly,  1 
jestically,  they  rode  on  to  the  tn 
gorgeous  in  the  trappings  of  generati 
dead  and  gone — doeskin  shirts  i 
chaps  heavily  embroidered  in  beads 
elks’  teeth,  feather  head-dresses  wb 
floating  streamers  fairly  swept 
ground  along  with  the  magnific 
blankets  that  covered  the  ponies. 

Then  came  the  buckaroo  contesta 
of  the  range,  sinewy,  poised,  ageli 
with  the  look  of  the  plains  in  their  e; 
and  the  suppleness  of  free  men  in  tb 
bodies.  The  quiet  grew  in  intensi 
it  was  as  if  the  watchers  knew  now  t 
this  was  no  mere  show  they  had  b> 
seeing,  but  the  actual  daily  life 
America’s  last  great  untamed  wilderm 
the  life  of  open  skies  and  long,  pur 
ranges  and  strong  free  men  and  worn 

The  wild  horse  race  came  after  tl 
parade  and  would  wind  up  the  sh< 
Several  hundred  range  horses  that  1 
never  even  in  their  ancestry  known  rc 
or  leather  had  been  got  to  the  corrals 
some  buckaroo  magic,  and  now  1 
gates  were  thrown^wide  and  they 
driven  on  to  th£  track,  while  rid) 
furiously  after  them,  swinging  k> 
ropes,  came  twenty  or  more  buckaro 


Every  Dollar  Goes  for  Service 


he  people  of  this  country  demand  of 
e  Bell  System  the  best  possible  tele- 
lone  service.  The  one  endeavor  of  the 
>mpany,  its  only  reason  for  existence, 
to  give  the  best  possible  service. 

very  dollar  the  Bell  System  receives 
;»es  to  provide  telephone  service. 

I  entire  receipts  are  expended  on  opera- 
)  n,  upkeep  and  development.  More  than 
)  If  goes  directly  to  labor.  The  remainder 
expended  for  materials,  for  the  mainte- 
tnce  of  plant  and  equipment,  for  the  in- 
E  est  on  money  borrowed,  for  dividends 
'  the  investments  of  tens  of  thousands 
'•  shareholders,  and  for  the  payment 
taxes  assessed  by  public  authorities. 


In  its  last  analysis  all  telephone  money 
goes  for  wages ;  wages  for  labor  and  wages 
for  the  necessary  capital  which  investors 
have  put  to  work  in  the  Bell  System. 

The  telephone  management  is  the  agent 
of  the  public.  It  is  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  providing  the  quality  of  service 
the  intelligent  public  demands.  The 
wages  of  loyal,  well-trained  employees 
and  the  wages  of  the  capital  that  pro¬ 
vide  the  finest  of  mechanical  equipment 
and  most  efficient  operation,  must  be 
paid.  As  a  public  servant,  one  duty  of 
the  telephone  management  is  to  obtain 
rates  sufficient  to  pay  for  these  necessities 
of  service. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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To  Prevent 
Infection 


New-Skin  is  a  genuine 
antiseptic. 

It  has  the  power  of 
destroying  germs  of 
infection. 

This  is  demonstrated 
by  scientific  tests. 

Use  New-Skin  prompt¬ 
ly  as  directed. 

“Never  Neglect  a  Break  in  the  Skin ” 
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We  want  you  to  act  as  agent  for  The  Red 
Cross  Magazine.  We  can  give  you  full  supplies 
and  instructions.  The  special  One  Dollar  rate 
will  be  continued  until  the  end  of  the  year 
(instead  of  October  as  previously  announced), 
and  will  give  you  a  splendid  opportunity. 
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POULTRY— RABBITS 

MONEY  IN  BOTH 
Poultry  Advocate  50c 


year 

Our  Great  Rabbit  Book  25c 
Paper  one  year  and  book  65c 
POULTRY  ADVOCATE,  JJept.  B-4  SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


If  thin,  build  up.  If  burdened 
with  excess  flesh,  reduce!  Have 
an  attractive  figure.  You  CAN 
— as  sure  as  sunrise.  Let  me  ex¬ 
plain  how  87,000  refined  women 
have  done  this;  how  you  can  do 
it.  Simple,  sure,  effective.  All 
in  your  own  room — in  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  short  time. 

Be  Well 

Without  Drugs 

I  build  your  vitality  so  that  all 

sorts  of  physical  ailments  are  relieved  by 
Nature's  methods— no  drugs  nor  medi¬ 
cines.  I  strengthen  your  heart,  teach 
you  how  to  stand,  to  walk  and  breathe 
correctly.  I  have  spent  16  years  at  this 
work— leading  physicians  endorse  me. 

My  booklet  telling  how  to  stand  and 
walk  correctly  is  free.  Shall  I  mail  it  to 
ypu  NOW  ?  If  later  you  desire  my  ser¬ 
vices  you  will  find  the  cost  most  reason¬ 
able.  Write  me. 

Susanna  Cocroft 
624  S. Michigan  Av.,  Dept.  12,  Chicago 


8619 


Miss  Cocroft  is  nationally  recognized  as  an  authority  on  condi¬ 
tioning  women  as  our  training  camps  have  conditioned  our  men. 
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the  game  being  to  rope,  bridle,  saddle 
and  ride  off  around  the  track  and  under 
the  rope — first. 

Bill  seemed  slow;  round  and 
round  he  rode,  following  up  a  long- 
legged  buckskin,  but  the  buckskin  was 
clever  in  escaping  the  descending  coil 
of  his  rope.  Bill  kept  after  him;  he  got 
him  cornered — roped.  With  a  snort  the 
buckskin  gave  a  furious  jerk,  but  Bill, 
slackening  the  rope,  stayed  with  his 
mount  and  kept  the  buckskin,  too;  his 
helper  now  slipped  up  on  the  outlaw 
with  blinder  and  bridle.  A  dozen  or 
more  similar  contests  were  under  way 
all  about;  now  an  outlaw  crashed 
through  the  arena  fence  and  you  could 
hear  the  splintering  boards;  now  one 
was  blindfolded  and  thrown  for  saddling. 
Bill’s  helper  finally  got  the  blindfold 
over  the  buckskin’s  eyes,  when  he  ceased 
his  furious  kicking  and  snorting,  and 
stood  perfectly  still,  but  with  rigid  legs 
outspread,  indicating  that  his  disposition 
was  unchanged. 

It  was  not  so  difficult  now  to  get  the 
saddle  on.  Time  was  called,  the  signal 
given  to  mount  and  ride,  and  the  bucka- 
roos  leaped  from  their  working  mounts 
and  flung  themselves  into  the  saddles  of 
the  outlaws;  the  helpers  jerked  loose 
the  blindfolds — and  real  “honest-to- 
Gawd”  bucking  began,  while  the  Round¬ 
up  yell,  “Let  ’er  buck,”  broke  from 
thousands  of  throats. 

And  then  all  at  once  the  waited-for 
event  happened;  an  outlaw  tore  off 
around  the  track,  a  long,  rangey  buck¬ 
skin — Bill’s;  and  a  new  yell  went  up 
from  the  grandstand,  a  deafening  yell 
too  elemental  for  words.  Then  another 
tore  off,  and  another,  and  another. 

Bill’s  buckskin  was  well  in  the  lead. 
It  looked  like  his  race  all  right;  a  slim 
sorrel  was  close  behind,  then  half  a 
dozen  ragged  sort  of  goers  more  or  less 
bunched.  Bill  crouched  low,  pressed  his 
knees  and  urged  his  mount  on,  talking 
to  him  in  that  rhythmic  monotone  often 
hypnotic  with  horses  as  well  as  cattle. 
He  was  going  fine  and  pretty  steady, 
when  a  woman  in  the  grandstand,  lean¬ 
ing  over  the  rail,  shot  up  her  purple 
parasol.  Bill  saw  it  and  tried  to  veer 
the  buckskin  toward  the  arena,  but  the 
horse  had  been  as  quick  as  his  rider;  he 
stopped  short,  trembled  from  head  to 
foot,  reared,  and  turned  back  the  other 
way.  The  slim  sorrel  shot  out  ahead. 

It  seemed  all  up  with  Bill,  for  his 
buckskin  was  tearing  wildly  back,  when 
another  woman,  feeling  the  sun,  shot  up 
a  rose-colored  parasol.  The  buckskin 
again  stopped,  shivered  and  turned 
about  in  pursuit  of  the  sorrel.  The  sor¬ 
rel  now  seemed  to  be  having  his  own 
troubles  with  parasols  or  waving  silk 
handkerchiefs,  or  something  else  new 
to  his  experience,  for  he  turned  back 
and  dashed  straight  into  the  face  of  the 


oncoming  bunch,  stampeding  them  and 
sending  them  every  which  way,  crash¬ 
ing  through  the  arena  fence,  into  the 
grandstand  and  back  to  the  corrals, 
while  Bill  and  his  buckskin  kept  on  for 
the  rope.  The  race  was  now  his  if  no 
other  woman  felt  impelled  to  shift 
her  sunshade. 

“Make  it,  ol’  buckskin,  make  it,  make 
it — I  chose  you  ol’  yeller  hide,  I  chose 
you  outa  the  whole  bunch — make  it — 
make  it — ”  he  was  saying,  while  steadily 
he  pressed  close  and  rode! 

The  parasols  had  done  their  work; 
the  buckskin  would  run,  but  he  would 
never  run  back  to  where  huge  flowers  of 
flaming  colors  opened  and  closed  on  a 
hillside  right  before  his  eyes.  Lucky 
Bill  shot  under  the  rope  a  full  twenty 
feet  in  the  lead. 

Five  days  later  Bill  rode  into  the  Lost 
Spring  Ranch  on  the  handsomest  saddle 
that  ever  came  onto  the  Northwest 
ranges.  Molly  was  at  the  corral  to  meet 
him— of  course  Molly  was  there,  for 
hadn’t  she  been  shading  her  eyes  and 
looking  out  across  the  plains  for  two 
days  and  more?  And  Dave  and  “the 
little  tiger”  and  the  old  buckaroo  boss 
and  the  wrangler  and  all  the  dogs. 
When  he  rode  up  close  and  Molly  saw 
he  actually  had  the  saddle  she  made  one 
rush  in  his  direction,  then  threw  her 
apron  over  her  eyes.  Bill  was  off 
Tempest  in  record  time. 

“Why,  Ma,  whatcha  you  cryin’ 
about?  Look,  I  got  ’er  all  right,  Ma; 
an’  she’s  got  acorns — like  your  bridle;  I 
gotta  name,  too,  Ma ;  I’m  ‘Lucky  Bill’ — 
it’s  in  all  the  papers — see,  I  brought  ’em 
for  you,  an’  I  gotta  purse — $200.” 

But  Molly  couldn’t  see  the  acorns, 
or  the  papers,  or  the  purse,  or  anything. 
Bill  had  brought  home  a  saddle,  and 
Bill  had  wron  a  name !  That  was  enough 
for  one  day. 

Later  around  the  cookhouse  table 
they  heard  all  the  details.  Almost  all. 
that  is;  though  the  tormenting  “little 
tiger”  did  keep  up  her  incessant, 
“Where’d  you  get  the  blue  tie,  Bill? 
Where’d  you  get  the  blue  tie?”  till  he 
wanted  to  take  her  out  and  choke  her. 
It  was  bedtime  before  he  touched  on  the 
subject  that  was  really  of  national  im¬ 
portance. 

“Ma,”  he  came  out  with  it,  “now  I 
gotta  saddle,  an’  the  purse — why  can’t 
I  go  right  on  over  to  college  this  year — 
maybe  tomorrow?” 

“Do  you  jes’  hafta  go  this  year, 
Bill?”  she  came  back,  yearningly. 

“I  jes’  hafta,  Ma,”  he  returned,  so 
earnestly  and  solemnly — and  with  so 
much  nf  the  same  look  in  his  eyes  that 
Buckskin  might  have  seen  when  Bill 
was  riding  him  in  that  last  race — that, 
well,  Molly  hadn’t  the  heart  to  offer  any 
further  objections. 


Never  Call  a  Boy  “Bad” 

( Continued  from  Page  41) 

what  they  think  about  him  and  his  work,  too,  shall  pass  away.”  Catch  it  and 
And  Patsy  was  a  “bad”  boy  and  the  train  it  before  it  goes  forever, 
leader  of  the  gang.  The  child  becomes  the  person,  the 

Be  patient  with  this  instinct  of  child-  idea,  the  thing  he  plays  at,  for  the  time 
hood.  Say  with  the  wise  man,  “This,  being.  If  he  plays  at  bad  things  he 


will  be  the  worse  for  it.  If  he  plays  at 
good  things  he  becomes  good.  If  he 
plays  fine  parts  he  grows  in  appreciation 
of  fine  things.  We  must  be  tactful,  pa¬ 
tient  and  appreciative. 

We  all  owe  the  “bad”  boy  a  chance. 
He  has  done  so  much  for  the  “good” 
boy.  His  protest  has  been  a  challenge 
to  our  way  of  doing.  He  has  obliged  us 
to  stop  and  examine  the  condition  closely 
and  to  adjust  things  to  the  everlasting 
betterment  of  all  the  children  of  the 
world.  He  has  stood  for  progress.  He 
has  forced  progress  in  our  methods  of 
dealing  with  childhood. 

There  are  really  no  bad  children  ex¬ 
cept  the  mentally  unfit.  These  need 
exceptional  training,  for  they  are  ex¬ 
ceptional  children  and  are  not  to  be 
classed  with  the  others  at  all. 

The  next  time  you  are  tempted  to  call 
a  child  “bad,”  stop  and  think.  Ask 
yourself  if  the  child  has  been  given  a 
square  deal.  Do  you  know  his  teacher? 
Do  you  know  his  school?  Remember 
the  teacher  needs  appreciation,  too.  Do 
your  share  toward  building  up  a  school 
that  will  consider  the  rights  of  children. 

Have  you  had  him  examined  by  the 
doctor  and  the  dentist  every  six  months 
so  you  are  sure  that  he  is  physically 
fit?  Don’t  take  your  own  word  or  his 
for  this. 

Do  you  let  him  bring  his  friends  home 
without  complaining  of  the  mess  they 
make?  Has  he  a  dog? 

Do  you  take  him  out  with  you  to  the 
places  he  wishes  to  visit  and  explain 
things  to  him?  Do  you  confess  your 
own  ignorance  and  let  him  enlighten 
you? 

Do  you  let  him  talk?  I  mean,  do  you 
let  him  tell  you  about  the  baseball  game 
he  saved,  without  interrupting  him? 

Do  you  respect  his  personality  or  do 
you  wave  him  aside,  saying  he  is  too 
young  to  understand? 

Do  you  try  to  live  with  him  in  love 
and  appreciation,  or  do  you  snap  at  him 
and  describe  him  as  a  nuisance? 

If  you  can  answer  all  these  questions 
to  your  own  satisfaction  and  his  there 
will  never  be  a  “bad”  boy  in  your  fam¬ 
ily  and  the  verse  about  “Whoso  offend- 
eth  one  of  these  my  little  ones,”  will  not 
have  been  aimed  at  you. 
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If  I  Were  a  Large 
Employer 

( Continued  from  Page  47) 

years.  Such  systems  tend  to  make  a 
workman  stupidly  contented,  and  destroy 
the  intelligent  discontent  which  is  the 
foundation  of  happiness  and  ambition 
and  the  real  basis  of  success  for  any  in¬ 
dustry.  Furthermore,  these  systems  are 
not  fair  to  the  workman.  In  most  cases 
where  there  are  profit-sharing  systems 
or  other  devices  the  wages  and  profits 
added  together  are  less  than  the  wages 
received  in  other  plants  where  such 
methods  are  not  in  effect,  but  where  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  prevails. 

I  should  be  willing  to  discuss  at  any 
time  with  a  committee  of  my  employees 
all  matters  affecting  the  working  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  plant,  and  everything  that 
affected  the  lives  and  happiness  of  my 
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workmen.  I  should  recognize  that  while 
I  might  own  the  business,  while  I  might 
have  built  it  up  and  developed  it,  it  was 
the  business  of  the  men  who  worked  for 
me  as  well  as  my  own. 

If  my  employees  made  demands  upon 
me  which  I  considered  excessive,  and 
which  I  was  unable  to  grant,  I  should 
negotiate  with  them  in  an  effort  to  find  a 
basis  of  understanding  and  agreement. 
If  they  refused  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  me  I  should  immediately  abandon 
my  negotiations  with  the  men  them¬ 
selves  and  send  for  the  international 
officers  of  their  unions.  These  I  would 
be  sure  to  find  serious  and  responsible 
men,  men  with  whom  it  is  always  pos¬ 
sible  for  an  employer  to  reach  an  under¬ 
standing.  Most  of  them  know  as  much 
about  the  industry  in  which  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  unions  are  employed  as  do 
the  employers  themselves,  and  they  al¬ 
ways  have  a  very  good  idea  of  what 
demands  the  employer  can  grant  in  jus¬ 
tice  to  himself  and  to  his  business. 

But  if  the  negotiations  with  these  in¬ 
ternational  officers  failed,  and  the  men 
went  on  strike,  I  should  not  employ 
strike-breakers,  nor  should  I  try  to  fill 
permanently  the  places  of  my  old  em¬ 
ployees.  I  should  shut  down  my  plant, 
because  I  feel  that  it  would  be  better  to 
wait  for  the  old  men  to  come  back. 

I  should  not  attempt  in  any  way  to 
exercise  parental  control  over  my  work¬ 
men.  Men  resent  any  interference  with 
their  private  lives,  because  they  feel 
that  they  should  not  be  bothered  after 
their  day’s  work  is  done  at  the  factory 


or  workshop,  but  should  be  free  to  do  as 
they  pleased.  Of  course,  it  is  a  good 
thing  if  an  employer  is  able  to  provide 
such  things  as  gymnasiums  and  recrea¬ 
tion  halls  for  his  workmen;  I  should 
try  to  do  that,  I  think.  But  I  should 
not  try  to  supervise  the  men  while  they 
were  in  those  places,  and  I  should  not 
have  them  conducted  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  workmen  were  never  able  to 
forget  that  it  was  I  who  provided  them. 

I  consider  the  relationship  between  the 
newspaper  publishers  and  the  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  as  a  good  example  of 
the  right  sort  of  relationship  between 
labor  and  capital.  Here  you  have  a 
union  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  labor 
organizations  in  the  country,  and  whose 
members  draw  as  high  wages,  if  not 
higher,  than  men  in  any  other  industry. 
It  has  organized  every  branch  of  the 
newspaper  and  publishing  business,  with 
the  exception  of  the  writing  and  clerical 
staffs.  I  believe  there  is  less  friction  be¬ 
tween  the  publishers  and  the  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  than  between  employer  and 
employee  in  any  other  business. 

That  is  because  each  has  learned  to 
respect  the  other,  and  each  has  the  good¬ 
will  of  the  other.  This  respect  and 
good-will  has  reached  such  a  stage,  in 
fact,  that  the  Typographical  Union 
sometimes  fights  harder  for  the  interests 
of  the  publishers  than  do  the  publishers 
themselves.  Certainly  in  labor  conven¬ 
tions  the  Typographical  Union  never 
fails  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  publishers 
if  anything  is  said  or  done  affecting 
them. 
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Cleveland  Goes  On  An  Adventure 

( Continued  from  Page  58) 


j  distant  heathen  land!  So  he  started  in. 

I  He  preached  his  first  sermon  co  a  scat¬ 
tered  hundred  and  fifty  listeners  in  the 
big  auditorium,  looked  over  his  social 
,  staff,  and  called  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Sessions  which  ran  the  church.  And  he 
realized  his  job  had  begun. 

For  the  Sessions  had  their  own  idea 
of  how  this  church  of  theirs  should  be 
run.  A  devoted  band  of  Scotch  Pres¬ 
byterians,  this  committee  too,  who  had 
stuck  by  their  ship  for  twenty-five  years 
and  steered  the  Woodland  Avenue 
Church  through  all  kinds  of  difficulties 
due  to  decreasing  membership.  Their 
regular  religious  worship  was  part  of 
their  lives,  almost  bone  of  their  bone! 
They  did  not  want  their  church  turned 
into  a  club  for  the  foreigners ! 

Understand,  this  is  not  said  in  the 
spirit  of  criticism.  These  people  had 
been  making  the  journey  across  town 
for  years  merely  for  the  sake  of  this 
family  church  of  theirs,  which  they 
would  not  abandon,  even  though  every 
other  church  in  the  community  moved 
out  to  Euclid  Heights.  They  believed 
thoroughly  in  their  services.  What  is 
more,  they  paid  out  their  money  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  good  faith.  And  their 
pastor  was  a  new,  young  fellow  from 
the  East  who  hadn’t  a  tiny  part  of  all 
the  loving  memories  of  this  place  that 
they  had.  They  were  just  exactly  like 
you  and  me  in  all  of  their  ideas,  right 
I  down  to  their  estimate  of  the  foreigner. 


They  were  ready  to  change,  but  they 
would  have  to  be  shown! 

As  a  result,  the  Sessions  meetings 
turned  into  a  debating  club.  Hayden 
turned  loose  on  them  his  European  ex¬ 
periences,  all  the  knowledge  he  had 
gathered  in  Baltimore  and  up  and  down 
the  United  States — all  the  results  of  his 
special  study  of  his  subject.  They 
countered  with  the  religion  of  a  life¬ 
time.  He  went  exhaustively  into  the 
conditions  that  surrounded  the  church 
in  Cleveland,  of  which  Woodland  was  a 
part.  He  showed  them  how  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  great  industrial  community 
outside  were  in  the  first  place  economic : 
they  wanted  to  get  on  in  the  world.  He 
pointed  out  that  only  an  interpretation 
of  religion  which  took  a  vital  stand  in 
their  economic  lives  with  their  bread 
and  butter,  with  all  their  hopes  and 
advances,  could  ever  grip  their  souls 
with  any  sincerity.  And  that  it  was 
Woodland’s  duty  to  supply  it.  He  cited 
them  the  figures  of  over  six  thousand 
children  in  their  neighborhood  growing 
up  without  the  slightest  idea  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Christian  ideals  and  ethics.  He  tied 
the  whole  thing  up  with  citizenship,  with 
patriotism,  with  humanity  and  demo¬ 
cracy — and  untangled  it  again  right  back 
to  individual  character. 

And  he  talked  it  in  season  and  out. 
He  talked  it  from  the  pulpit  and  in  the 
committee  meetings  and  he  talked  it  at 
home  and  in  other  people’s  homes.  And 
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the  end  of  a  few  months  he  had  con- 
nced  the  Sessions — and  had  found  the 
her  half  of  his  problem  in  life.  His 
b  in  the  ministry  wasn’t  going  to  be 
nply  interpreting  America  to  the  for- 
;ner.  It  was  going  to  be  the  reverse 
5  well — interpreting  the  foreigner  to 
-nerica. 

Then  he  began  to  get  acquainted  with 
s  community  outside  the  gates.  He 
d  it  at  first  through  one  of  his  elders, 
man  after  his  own  heart,  and  a  black- 
nth.  One  of  the  small  streams  of  the 
e  of  that  section  of  Cleveland  flowed 
rough  Proud’s  blacksmith  shop — and 
etty  nearly  every  man  who  flowed 
rough  had  a  great  respect  for  Proud. 

As  a  result,  a  small  coterie  of  con- 
nial  souls  who  desired  to  combine  their 
londay  meal  with  a  sociable  quest  for 
lowledge  gradually  formed  from  this 
ream,  and  took  lunch  in  the  black- 
lith’s  cellar.  And  Hayden  was  one  of 
em.  Bill  Hill,  the  horseshoer,  was  an- 
hcr.  Max  Silinsky  of  the  Garment 
akers  Union  was  another. 

Gradually  Hayden  got  to  know  them 
d  to  like  them.  And  it  was  mutual, 
id  soon  the  discussion  was  on.  They 
y  around  the  shop  now  that  there  isn’t 
iy  subject  on  earth  that  hasn’t  been 
scussed  in  that  cellar — from  the  patent 
fficulty  of  getting  all  known  species  of 
imals  into  the  Ark,  to  the  use  labor 
n  make  of  the  church  when  the  local 
ess  is  not  an  open  forum. 

Gradually,  moreover,  he  was  getting  to 
ow  his  community,  and  to  have  a  grip 
what  this  world  beneath  Cleveland 
ought.  And  meanwhile  he  was  carry- 
;  on  his  church  campaign.  It  was  the 
miliar  campaign  so  far  as  the  social 
-vice  end  of  it  was  concerned,  carried 
t  by  competent  people. 

But  there  was  a  change  in  the  appeal 
presented  to  the  world  outside  his 
tes.  Big  electric  lights  flamed  in  front 
the  old  church,  illuminating  a  great 
nboard,  challenging  the  passerby,  in- 
irming  him  of  discussions  going  on 
i  thin  the  brick  walls — discussions  in 
uich  he  would  be  interested,  whether 
i  was  concerned  for  his  soul  or  his 
lead  and  butter. 

Then  one  day  Allenby,  half-way 
j-oss  the  world,  captured  the  city  of 
1'usalem.  And  to  Hayden,  sitting  in 
i  midnight  study,  the  thing  presented 
a  hance.  He  would  begin  on  Palestine, 
i  history,  economic,  social,  political! 
I  did.  He  brushed  up  on  his  Hebrew, 
1  went  into  the  business  of  lecturer  and 
[wing  picture  exhibitor.  And  the 
J.vs  came.  They  came  a  few  at  a 
tie,  then  in  crowds  and  finally  with 
t  ir  children.  Here  was  an  American 
lo  knew  something! 

For  they  found  out  he  did.  He  knew 
r  re  about  them  than  they  did  them- 
sves  in  some  instances.  Moreover,  he 
r  lized  the  value  of  Moses,  of  Joseph, 
o  Abraham.  And  what  was  more,  very 
p  inly  some  kind  of  a  change  had  come 
Cm  the  ertswhile  forbidding  gates  of 
t  Woodland  Avenue  church!  Chil- 
d  n  from  the  streets  could  eat  all-day 
s  kers  in  the  big,  cool  auditorium !  A 
n  n  without  a  collar  didn’t  feel  so  like 
a  og! 

Vnd  in  the  papers  all  over  Cleveland 
a>eared  advertisements.  “A  Church 
o  its  last  legs!  Come  and  see  us  tot- 
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No.  740. — The  very  newest  Queen  Make  model  Nurse's  Uniform ,  made  of  fine 
white  shrunk  Linon.  Has  reinforced  seams  and  is  splendidly  tailored.  The  picture 
can  only  hint  at  its  smart  appearance ,  careful  finish  and  exceptional  tailoring. 

On  Quiet  Days  at  Home 

When  you  slip  into  something  comfortable 
there’s  no  need  to  worry  if  someone  dt 
drop  in — when  you  wear 
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PLATO 


Morning  and  Porch  Dresses 

Easy  fitting,  affording  perfect  freedom  of  movement — 
yet  smartly  designed  and  charmingly  trimmed  and 
tailored.  The  materials  are  the  finest  used  in  Morning 
and  Porch  Dresses.  Many  patterns  exclusive  with  Queen 
Make.  Each  garment  cut  full;  hems  generously  wide. 
Queen  Make  Nurses’  and  Maids’  uniforms  offer  many 
attractive  and  economical  suggestions.  Ask  to  see  them. 

Priced  at  $3.00  to  $18.50  at  Stores  where 
Quality  counts.  Look  for  the  Queen  Make 
Label.  If  not  sold  near  you,  send  us 
your  dealer’s  name.  We’ll  do  the  rest. 

I.  GINSBERG  &  BROTHERS 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  QUEEN  MAKE  Morning  and 
Porch  Dresses,  Nurses’  and  Maids’  Uniforms 
DEPT.  R 

29TH  STREET  AT  MADISON  AVE. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


fj'Tft 


.  Vv  sA 


are  reproductions  of  the  World’s  Greatest  Paint¬ 
ings.  Inexpensive  and  lasting  gifts  for  children 
and  grown-ups.  Pictures  from 

2c.  to  $1.50  each 

Perry  Pictures  are  \nown  the  world  over 
Send  10c.  tor  beautiful  “Book  of  Reproductions” 
1,600  Illustrations 

Add  30c.  for  fifteen  5 Y2  x  8  in.  pictures 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES  CO., 

BOX  100  Malden,  Mass. 


“An  acquaintance  with  good  pictures 
makes  fora  broader  and  richer  life” 
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dollars  which  has 
lately  been  getting 
fifty-five  cent  value 
in  everything  else- 
restore  its  self-re¬ 
spect  with  an  EVER- 
READY  and  pay  a 
long  belated  debt  to 
your  face. 

EXTRA  RADIO  BLADES 
—6  FOR  40  CENTS 

AMERICAN  SAFETY 
RAZOR  CO.,  Inc. 

Factories — Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Toronto,  Canada 
London,  England 


in 

Solid  Gold 

Send  Your  Name  and  We’ll 
Send  Yon  a  Lachnite 

^  TXON’T  Bend  a  penny.  Jost  send  yonrname  and  Bay:  **Send  tne 
a  Lachnite  mounted  in  a  solid  gold  ring  on  10  days’  free 
trial.”  We  will  send  it  prepaid  right  to  your  borne.  When  It 
cornea  merely  deposit  $4.75  with  the  postman  and  then  wear  the 
ring  for  10  full  days.  II  you,  or  if  any  of  your  friends  can  tell 
it  from  a  diamond,  send  it  back.  But  if  you  decide  to  buy  at 
—send  us  $2.50  a  month  until  $18.76  has  been  paid. 

Writ' A  TnHav  Send  your  name  now.  Tell  us  which  of  the 
tuua/  solid  gold  rings  illustrated  above  you  wish 
Gadies’ or  men's).  Be  sure  to  send  finger  size. 

Harold  Lachman  Co.,  12  N.  Michigan  A v.  Dept,  2778  Chicago  \ 
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ter!”  “What  you  would  call  our  great¬ 
est  liability  is  in  reality  our  greatest  as¬ 
set — we  live  in  a  foreign  and  industrial 
community!” 

And  the  curious  visitor  found  over  a 
thousand  foreigners  sitting  in  an  Amer¬ 
ican  church,  listening  intently  ana  cneer¬ 
ing  a  small,  brown-faced  American  in  the 
pulpit  when  he  finished.  Hayden  was 
getting  into  his  stride. 

Again,  another  day  Hayden  read  in 
the  papers  that  a  Czech  regiment  was 
coming  through  Cleveland  from  Siberia, 
on  its  way  to  the  western  front.  And 
Professor  Masaryk  was  going  to  wel¬ 
come  it  in  Cleveland.  Hayden  thanked 
his  stars  for  his  days  in  Prague,  when 
he  had  known  the  intellectual  giant  of 
the  Czechs.  The  Woodland  Avenue 
church  would  give  them  a  welcome  that 
would  make  them  tingle! 

Three  weeks  later  Bohemian  Cleve¬ 
land  crammed  the  church  to  the  doors 
for  a  sight  of  Czecho-Slovak  uniforms. 
Every  seat  was  taken  and  the  overflow 
stood  up.  All  through  the  audience  men 
sat  with  their  arms  around  each  other, 
greeting  long-lost  relatives,  cousins, 
brothers,  sons!  And  Hayden  preached 
on  the  new  Czecho-Slovakia. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  his  appeal 
to  the  newly-come  Bohemians  of  Cleve¬ 
land.  And  he  took  advantage  of  it. 
He  could  use  all  his  knowledge  of  their 
country,  of  their  folk  songs,  of  their  fes¬ 
tivals  now,  and  he  did.  But  he  added 
to  it.  He  added  'the  influence  of  his 
fair-minded  American  personality.  So 
the  Bohemians  began  to  respond,  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  older  Czechs  already  in  the 
church,  who  had  resided  in  Cleveland  for 
years. 

Poles,  Jews,  Bohemians,  negroes — 
they  were  all  beginning  to  feel  welcome 
now. 

Then  industrial  Cleveland  began  to 
wake  up.  And  curiously  enough,  it  be¬ 
gan  in  one  of  the  garment  makers 
unions,  and  not  in  those  huge  factories 
along  the  railroads.  Max  Silinsky 
asked  him  to  address  his  union.  And 
Hayden  went.  He  talked  to  three  hun¬ 
dred  men,  comprising  nineteen  different 
nationalities,  representing  a  thousand 
foreigners  earning  their  bread  and 
butter  in  Cleveland,  all  bound  together 
by  the  industrial  struggle  into  one  vital, 
living  unit,  following  a  little  Russian 
Jew,  in  Whom  they  believed  implicitly. 
United  in  their  fight  for  their  homes, 
for  their  children,  for  living  wages,  they 
had  broken  all  barriers  of  race  and  re¬ 
ligion  and  under  Zalinsky’s  leadership 
were  struggling  for  education. 

Back  of  the  broken  English,  Hayden 
sensed  the  living  industrial  struggle  in 
human  form.  And  he  realized  his  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  whole  background  of 
the  Europe  he  had  known  was  seared 
into  these  men,  into  their  lives,  into 
their  ideal  and  conceptions.  Here  wTas 
his  problem  in  the  large.  It  was  going 
to  be  the  Woodland  Avenue  Church 
against  the  profiteer,  against  the  reac¬ 
tionary,  against  the  self-seeker  and  the 
grafter,  in  a  fight  to  show  these  men 
the  real,  democratic  America — and  tear 
away  from  them  forever  the  class  ideal 
which  industrial  life  was  intensifying. 
For  the  first  time  he  saw  the  patriotism 
of  industrial  class  as  opposed  to  that  of 
country  and  race.  And  he  took  up  the 


gauge  on  the  instant.  He  talked  on 
teamwork. 

Then  the  welfare  men  in  the  big  in¬ 
dustrial  plants  woke  up,  and  for  once 
business  came  to  the  church.  Hayden 
went  to  the  factories  and  gave  talks  on 
Americanism.  Then  he  wrote  article. 
And  then  he  began  talking  to  the  unions. 
His  whole  idea  was  going  at  last! 

Almost  before  he  knew  it,  indeed,  he 
found  himself  a  labor  mediator  in  a 
clothing  strike,  and  he  was  sitting  in  a 
down-town  marble  office,  trying  to  dodge 
the  sparks  as  Eastern  Europe  spoke  for 
its  thousand  families  and  New  England 
quoted  the  common  law  of  the  county 
of  Lancashire,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago!  And  he  realized  he  had  not 
started  an  instant  too  soon.  .  .  . 

That  scene  in  the  downtown  office, 
indeed,  epitomizes  this  story  of  Joel 
Hayden.  Bitter  experience  has  taught 
him  that  what  American  Cleveland  does 
not  understand  is  almost  as  great  as 
what  Foreign  Cleveland  does  not  be¬ 
lieve.  It  has  taught  him  that  although 
right  and  wrong  may  perch  first  on  this 
banner  and  then  on  that,  only  under¬ 
standing  can  ever  bring  both  sides  to¬ 
gether.  And  it  has  taught  him,  further¬ 
more,  that  unless  they  are  brought  to¬ 
gether  the  America  we  have  known  will 
disappear  forever.  Before  him  is  the 
task  of  making  his  church  bridge  the  gulf. 

Let  me  say  here  that  he  does  not 
shrink  from  the  task.  For  him;  it  is 
all  part  and  parcel  of  the  road  he  chose 
back  in  the  days  at  Oberlin.  His  ex¬ 
periences  have  converted  him  to  a  Social 
Gospel. 

“I  believe,”  he  says,  “that  we  Chris¬ 
tians  should  use  our  churches  every¬ 
where  to  educate  and  sustain  all  those 
leaders  who  are  working  for  industrial 
democracy,  for  educational  freedom 
and  social  democracy.  The  teachings  of 
Jesus  put  human  rights  far  above  any 
material  or  property  rights.  It  is  the 
duty  of  our  churches  to  carry  out  that 
teaching  fearlessly,  judging  all  questions 
of  industry  on  the  basis  of  human  ser¬ 
vice — of  Christianity.” 

As  a  result,  he  does  not  conceive  of 
Americanism  as  a  perfect  and  completed 
jewel.  To  him,  it  is  a  growth,  an  ideal 
simply  grounded  on  faith  in  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  common  man,  a  path 
leading  toward  political,  educational,  in¬ 
dustrial  and  social  brotherhood. 

“Behind  every  group  movement  in 
America,”  he  says,  “whether  conserva¬ 
tive  or  radical,  I  think  there  is  a  motive 
or  instinct,  or  fact  wrhich  must  be  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  meaning  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  our  democracy,  or  else  accounted 
for  intelligently,  and  not  driven  under¬ 
ground  by  force. 

“Radicalism  is  usually  bom  of  injus¬ 
tice  or  isolation  or  evident  class  distinc¬ 
tion,  and  is  in  reality  at  bottom  only  a 
desire  for  better  associations,  a  chance 
for  a  better  home,  for  children,  for  re¬ 
ligion  and  education.  It  only  becomes 
menacing  in  ignorant  and  isolated  for¬ 
eign  group  communities  which  industrial 
feudalism  has  stamped  as  mere  labor 
committees  to  be  bartered  on  the  market 
— groups  to  which  any  right  to  become 
part  of  the  great  American  fraternity 
has  been  denied.  Fearlessness  and  un¬ 
selfish  co-operation  can  set  all  this 
right!” 


And  in  his  church  programme,  he  is 
showing  exactly  that  spirit  of  fearless¬ 
ness  and  unselfish  co-operation  himself. 

As  this  article  goes  to  press,  indeed, 
the  club  in  the  blacksmith  shop  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  move  into  one  of  the  church 
rooms  as  permanent  quarters.  One  by 
one  the  foreign  national  societies  of 
Cleveland  are  beginning  to  understand 
that  the  Woodland  Avenue  pulpit  is  an 
open  forum  for  all  their  protests.  And 
the  different  industrial  groups  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  see  that  here  is  a  place  where 
they  can  make  heard  their  voices  to 
their  adopted  country.  In  a  word,  they 
are  entering  upon  the  road  that  leads 
to  change  by  social  and  political  meth¬ 
ods,  and  away  from  direct  action  and 
the  counsel  of  despair. 

They  have  found  an  apostle  of  de¬ 
mocracy  who  preaches  a  social  Gospel. 
And  they  have  found  it  a  Gospel  worth 
listening  to. 

I  wonder  if  you  and  I  might  not  find 
it  profitable,  also? 

The  March  of  the 
Red  Cross 

(i Continued  from  Page  60) 

have  “carried  on”  since  the  armistice, 
finishing  what  all  of  us  so  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  began.  That  the  world  is  not  threat¬ 
ened  with  a  typhus  epidemic  today  is 
due  mainly  to  them. 

Are  we  going  to  back  these  people,  or 
do  we  propose  to  let  the  Red  Cross 
withdraw  from  Europe  with  its  task 
unfinished? 

The  turning  over  by  the  army  to  the 
Red  Cross  of  vast  quantities  of  relief 
supplies  in  Europe  has  facilitated  that 
task  and  yet  perhaps  postponed  the  day 
of  our  withdrawal.  But  it  is  measur¬ 
ably  in  sight.  In  Siberia,  the  demobi¬ 
lization  of  the  army  releases  day  by  day 
the  doctors  who  can  take  over  the  Red 
Cross  hospitals  and  disinfecting  stations 
and  other  institutions.  In  Poland,  the 
government  is  getting  on  its  feet,  and 
distinctly  Red  Cross  effort  will  be  con¬ 
fined  hereafter  to  the  territory  east  of 
the  Bug  river,  where  there  is  the  greatest 
distress.  In  towns  like  Lodz  and  Lublin 
the  Poles  themselves  have  set  up  health 
boards  upon  Red  Cross  advice  and  after 
our  methods,  and  these  are  beginning 
to  function.  Soon  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  Red  Cross  only  to  maintain  a 
force  of  inspectors  to  travel  over  the 
country  and  report  on  the  needs  of  the 
Polish  hospitals  and  welfare  institutions 
and  provide  those  in  need  with  bedding, 
medical  supplies  and  hospital  equipment. 
Only  in  Rumania  and  Siberia  is  there 
prospect  of  longer  effort. 

But  to  put  through  this  foreign  relief 
programme  and  to  bring  to  a  close 
our  war  activities  is  going  to  require 
money,  no  matter  how  small  the  direct 
relief  extended.  Fifteen  million  dollars, 
indeed,  is  the  lowest  estimate  of  the  cost. 

Are  we  willing  to  give  that? 

If  we  are,  we  are  done  with  our  duty 
to  the  past,  and  ahead  of  us  will  lie 
only  our  new  peace  time  Red  Cross, 
either  as  a  fading  memory  of  the  war 
or  as  a  vital  force  in  American  affairs — 
whichever  we  choose  to  make  it. 
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Wheat  Bubbles 

And  How  We  Create  Them 

Puffed  Wheat  is  whole  wheat  steam  exploded. 

The  farmer  sends  to  our  hoppers  the  finest  grains  he  grows. 

We  seal  those  grains  in  guns,  then  apply  an  hour  of  fearful  heat. 
When  all  the  wheat  moisture  is  turned  to  steam,  we  shoot  the  guns 
and  the  grains  explode. 

That  is  Prof.  Anderson’s  process.  The  purpose  is  to  blast  every 
food  cell  so  digestion  is  easy  and  complete. 

But  the  result  is  also  bubble  grains,  thin,  flaky,  toasted,  with  a 
nutty  taste. 

The  three  Puffed  Grains  are  in  this  way  made  the  most  enticing 
cereal  foods  in  existence. 

Shot  From  Guns 

Puffed  to  8  Times  Normal  Size 

These  airy,  flimsy  Puffed  Grains  taste  like  food 
confections.  But  they  are  grain  foods— two  are 
whole  grains — fitted  for  digestion  as  grains  never 
were  before. 

Serve  with  cream  and  sugar.  Float  in  your  bowls 
of  milk.  Mix  in  every  fruit  dish.  Crisp  and  lightly 
butter  for  children  to  eat  dry. 

There  is  no  other  grain  food  which  children  love 
so  well. 


Puffed  Wheat  Puffed  Rice 
Corn  Puffs 

Also  Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour 

A  New  Puffed  Product 


Also  Pancakes  Now 

A  Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour  Mixture 

Now  there  is  also  a  Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour  mixture,  con¬ 
taining  Puffed  Rice  ground.  It  makes  fluffy  pancakes  with  a 
nut-like  taste— such  pancakes  as  you  never  tasted.  Try  it. 
Just  add  milk  or  water.  The  flour  is  self-raising. 


The  Quaker  Oafs  G>mpany 

Sole  Makers 
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BRUNSWICK 


’(SThe  Ultona) 


Achieving  the  Ultimate  in  Phonograph  Music 

By  Means  of  Two  Exclusive  and  Scientific  Features 


The  Brunswick  Method  of  Reproduc¬ 
tion  gained  instant  and  wide-spread 
public  favor  because  it  enriches  the  tone 
qualities  of  all  records.  For  this  alone 
it  is  adored  by  artists  and  approved  by 
the  hypercritical.  It  embodies  the  true 
principles  of  tone  reproduction  and 
complies  with  the  established  laws  of 
acoustics  in  projecting  tone.  Two  revo¬ 
lutionary  factors,  among  _ 

others  essentially  different 
from  other  phonographs,  Sgfiggg 
make  this  possible.  They 
are  the  Ultona  and  the 
Tone  Amplifier.  iBjSsg'irlfta 

The  Ultona  Plays  Vr 
All  Records 


a  fundamental  principle  of  sound.  By 
a  slight  turn  of  the  hand  it  supplies  the 
proper  needle,  correct  weight  and  pre¬ 
cise  diaphragm. 

The  Amplifier  Enriches  Tones 

As  the  name  implies  it  amplifies 
tone,  making  it  truer  and  sweeter. 
It  is  a  vibrant  tone  chamber  like  the 
sounding  board  of  a  fine 
Hiss,  piano  or  violin.  Con- 

Bl  structed  entirely  of 

moulded  hollywood  and 
free  from  metal  ^  gives  the 

requisite  residency  for  unfold- 
B  ing  and  projecting  true  tone. 

Ask  to  Hear 
The  Brunswick 

Any  Brunswick  dealer  will  be 
glad  to  demonstrate  the  many 
BK  claims  made  for  it.  Choose  you: 

SpB® wl  favorite  record  to  be  tested — ■ 

W  the  one  that  will  help  you  judge 

best.  Your  verdict  like  that  of 
ftl  unnumbered  thousands  will  be 

S  “the  one  super  phonograph.” 


The  Ultona- — a  product 
of  creative  genius — enables 
one  to  play  all  make  rec¬ 
ords  on  the  Brunswick. 
Not  a  combination  con¬ 
trivance  nor  complex 
mechanism,  yet  involving 


THE  BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER  COMPANY 

General  Office:  CHICAGO  AND  NEW  YORK 


Branch  Houses  in  Principal  Cities  of 
United  States,  Mexico  and  Canada 


Canadian  Distributors:  Musical  Mer¬ 
chandise  Sales  Co.,  819  Yonge,  Toronto 


Method 
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/CAMELS  are  unique — a  real  ciga- 
L/  rette  revelation!  That’s  due  to 
their  quality  and  to  the  unusual  and 
expert  blend  of  choice  Turkish  and 
choice  Domestic  tobaccos! 


YOUR  enthusiasm  for  Camel  Ciga¬ 
rettes  will  steadily  increase  !  They 
will  not  tire  your  taste,  no  matter  how 
liberally  you  smoke !  And,  each  ciga¬ 
rette  will  just  add  a  little  more  to  the 
joy  and  contentment  the  wonderfully 
refreshing  Camel  flavor  hands  you  so 
lavishly ! 


Camels  are  sold  everywhere  in  scientifically 
sealed  packages  of  20  cigarettes  ;  or  ten  pack¬ 
ages  ( 200  cigarettes )  in  a  glassine-paper-cov- 
ered  carton .  We  strongly  recommend  this 
carton  for  the  home  or  office  supply  or  when 
you  travel. 


Once  you  know  Camels  you’ll  prefer 
their  blend — and  what  it  gives  you — 
the  most  fascinatingly  mellow -mild- 
body  ever  realized  in  a  cigarette — to 
either  kind  of  tobacco  smoked  straight ! 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


You’ll  enjoy  Camels  freedom  from 
any  unpleasant  cigaretty  aftertaste  and 
from  any  unpleasant  cigaretty  odor ! 


And,  the  longer  you  smoke  Camels 
the  more  you’ll  appreciate  that  they  are 
made  to  meet  your  taste! 

Compare  Camels  with  any  cigarette 
in  the  world  at  any  price — and  forget 
coupons,  premiums  and  gifts  ! 


In  the  first  Place  this 
gum  is  good  —  we  spare 
no  pains  or  expense  to 
make  it  so. 

(n  the  second  Place  the  hermetically 
sealed  wrapper  keeps  it  as  clean  and 
fresh  as  when  it  leaves  the  factory. 

“SEALED  TIGHT -KEPT  RIGHT” 

The  Flavor  Lasts 


JWRIGLEYSl 


DOUBLEMINT 


TCHEWlWCGUMr  a. 

Good  for  teeth,  appetite,  digestion. 
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A  LITTLE  ADDRESS  TO  OUR  READERS 


THIS  issue  of  your  magazine  does  n’t  resemble 
any  you’ve  ever  seen  before.  Because  of  the 
printing  strike  in  New  York  it  was  produced  under 
extraordinary  handicaps.  The  type  is  smaller  and 
the  arrangement  somewhat  altered.  Set  up  at  a 
distance,  edited  by  mail  and  wire,  it  contains  errors 
and  omissions  that  would  be  unpardonable  otherwise. 


It  is  late  but  here  it  is  before  your  eyes  and  that 
will  mean  a  lot  to  those  who  appreciate  the  difficulties 
that  stood  in  its  way.  For  its  lack  of  perfection  we 
beseech  the  indulgence  of  our  subscribers.  The 
January  number  will  also  be  a  little  late  in  reaching 
you  but  it  will  be  printed  under  nearly  normal  condi¬ 
tions.  After  that  things  ought  to  go  on  as  before. 
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Practice 

_  -jg? 

Putting  on- 

WEED  TIRE  CHAM 

in  the  Garage 


It  only  takes  a  few  moments  to  attach 
them  when  you  know  how.  No  jack  re¬ 
quired.  Study  the  directions.  Practice 
makes  perfect.  No  danger  of  injury  to  tires. 

THE  careful  driver  regularly  gives  his  car  “the  once  over”  every  few 
days  before  he  takes  it  out  of  the  garage.  He  gives  a  turn  or  two 
to  the  grease  cups — tests  out  the  brakes,  sees  that  there  is  a  suffn 
cient  supply  of  oil,  water  and  gasoline  and  that  the  batteries  are 
in  good  condition,  etc.  By  so  doing  he  is  assured,  barring  accidents, 
that  he  will  have  no  trouble  on  the  road.  But — 


HOW  few  there  are  that  pay  the  slightest  attention 
to  the  proper  method  of  attaching  Weed  Tire  Chains 


Rain  comes  on,  the  road  and  pavements 
suddenly  become  slippery  and  treacherous 
—  the  car  slips  or  skids  —  the  Weed 
Chains,  carried  in  nearly  every  tool  box, 
are  hauled  out  and  a  hundred  to  one  the 
driver  has  only  a  hazy  idea  how  to 
attach  them.  He  fumbles  around,  gets 
hot  under  the  collar  and  falsely  accuses 
them  of  being  a  nuisance. 

Women  drivers  are  very  numerous  now¬ 
adays.  They  are  driving  out  into  the 
country  over  all  sorts  of  roads — they 
surely  need  protection  against  the  dangerous 
skid.  How  many  of  them  know  how  to 
put  on  Weed  Chains?  Have  you  ever 
instructed  your  wife,  your  sister  or  your 
daughter? 

The  directions  for  attaching  Weed 
Chains  are  simple  yet  most  important. 


Avoid  annoyances  on  the  road — learn 
how  easy  it  is  to  put  them  on  correctly 
— practice  in  the  garage  and  give  the 
women  instruction.  It  will  amply  repay 
you  in  security,  satisfaction  and  comfort. 

Printed  instructions  for  attaching 
Weed  Chains  are  packed  in  every 
bag — If  you  desire  a  copy  write 
us  and  we  will  gladly  mail  it  to  you. 

Weed  Chains  are  also  made  to  meet 
the  demand  for  an  efficient  traction  and 
anti-skid  device  for  trucks  equipped  with 
single  and  dual  solid  tires  or  with  the 
very  large  pneumatic  tires.  They  are  so 
constructed  that  they  satisfactorily  meet 
the  requirements  of  heavy  truck  service 
in  mud,  sand  or  snow. 


AMERICAN  CHAIN  COMPANY,  INC. 


BRIDGEPORT  \@/  CONNECTICUT 


In  Canada :  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 

Largest  Chain  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

The  Complete  Chain  Line  — All  Types,  All  Sizes,  All  Finishes  —  From  Plumbers’  Safety 

Chain  to  Ships’  Anchor  Chain 

General  Sales  Office:  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City 
District  Sales  Offices :  Boston  Chicago  Philadelphia  Pittsburg  Portland.  Ore.  San  Francisco 


Observe  these  three 
fundamentals 


Lay  chains  over  wheel 
with  hooks  toward  rear, 
and  tuck  the  slack  under 
front  part  of  wheel. 


WA 


Start  car  forward  just 
enough  to  run  over  slack 
ends. 


Hook  chains  as  tightly 
as  possible  by  hand. 

Do  Not  Anchor 
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Special  recipes  are  not  necessary  for  using  Mazola. 

Use  any  of  your  own — and  with  less  Mazola 
than  of  butter  or  lard . 

Being  100%  pure  fat — containing  no  water  or  air — Mazola  is 
not  only  less  wasteful,  but  you  use  lA  to  l/3  less  Mazola  for 
shortening,  as  in  pie  crusts,  biscuits,  etc. 

And  after  using  Mazola  for  deep-fat  frying  you  can  use  it 
over  and  over  again — it  carries  no  flavors  or  odors.  Another 
remarkable  economy  feature  that  has  made  Mazola  the  most 
popular  of  cooking  oils. 


iH 

A  PURE 

SALAD 

AND 

COOKING 

OIL 


CW  PRQOum  RCFININQ  CO. 

«P»V  arrt'CI  NCW  VOK1CU.IA- 


FREE  Every  housewife  should  have  a  copy  of 
— «  the  interesting  68-page  Com  Products 

Cook  Book.  Beautifully  illustrated  and  full  of 
information  for  good  cooking.  Write  for  it  today. 


CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  CO. 
P.  O.  Box  161  New  York  City 
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The  Most  Convincing  Talker 

I  Ever  Met 


Everywhere  this  man  goes,  people  shower  him  with  favors  and  seek  his  friendship.  Things  which 
other  people  ask  for  and  are  refused,  he  gets  instantly.  How  he  does  it  is  told  in  this  amazing  story. 


T  ET  me  ask  you  this:  There  is  a  big 
***  business  deal  to  be  put  through.  It 
involves  millions  of  dollars.  Putting  it 
through  depends  wholly  on  one  thing — 
getting  the  backing  of  a  great  financier. 

But  this  man  is  bitterly  opposed  to  your 
idea  and  to  your  associates.  Seven  of  the 
most  able  men  and  women  in  all  America 
have  tried  to  win  over  this  financier.  They 
failed  dismally  and  completely. 

Now,  could  you,  a  total  stranger  to  this 
man,  walk  in  on  him  unannounced,  talk 
for  less  than  an  hour,  and  then  have  him 
take  your  arm  as  a  token  of  friendship, 
and  give  you  a  signed  letter  agreeing  to 
back  you  to  the  limit? 

Could  you? 


ASTOUNDING?  Yes!  But  it  WAS  done.  And 
**  I'll  tell  you  how.  Here  is  the  way  it  all  came 
about.  For  a  long  time  the  directors  of  our  com¬ 
pany  had  felt  the  handicap  of  limited  capital.  We 
had  business  in  sight  running  into  a  million  dollars 
a  month.  But  we  couldn’t  finance  this  volume  of 
sales.  We  simply  had  to  get  big  backing,  and  that 
was  all  there  was  to  it. 

Because  of  trade  affiliations,  one  man  —  a  great 
financier  in  New  York — controlled  the  situation. 
Win  him  over  and  the  rest  was  easy.  But  how  to 
win  him? — that  was  the  question.  No  less  than 
five  men  and  two  women — all  people,  of  influence 
and  reputation — had  tried.  They  were  all  repulsed 
; — turned  down  cold  and  fiat. 

You  know  how  a  thing  of  this  sort  grows  on  you 
and  how  bitter  utter  defeat  is.  Well,  we  were 
talking  it  over  at  a  board  meeting  when  one  of  our 
directors  announced  that  he  knew  of  only  one  man 
who  could  possibly  put  through  the  deal — a  man 
by  the  name  of  Preston. 

So  it  was  agreed  that  Preston  was  to  be  sounded 
tut  at  luncheon' the  following  day.  He  proved  to 
be  a  fine  type  of  American.  At  34  years  of  age  he 
bad  become  president  and  majority  stockholder  of 
a  thriving  manufacturing  business  rated  at  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars. 

Preston  was  deeply  interested,  as  anyone  would 
oe  over  the  prospect  of  closing  such  a  big  deal. 
The  director  in  question  said  casually,  “  Why  don’t 
|  you  run  down  to  New  York  and  take  a  shot  at  it, 
Preston?  ”  Preston  looked  out  of  the  window  for  a 
moment,  and  then  quietly  answered,  “You’re  on.” 


F  WENT  along  with  Preston  simply  as  a  matter 
*■  of  form  to  represent  our  interests.  Aboard 
.he  10:25  train  out  of  Chicago  we  headed  for  the 
smoker  and  got  to  talking  with  the  crowd  there. 

Then  I  noticed  something.  Preston  had  domi¬ 
nated  them  all.  Everyone  was  eagerly  hanging  on 
I  his  words,  and  looking  at  him  with  open  admira¬ 
tion.  No  sooner  would  he  stop  talking  than  one 
I  of  the  men  would  start  him  up  again.  And  as  the 
Tien  dropped  off  at  stations  along  the  way  they 
gave  Preston  their  cards,  with  pressing  invitations 
:o  look  them  up.  No  doubt  about  it,  Preston  was 
THE  man  aboard  that  car. 

The  colored  porter,  too.  came  under  his  sway. 
For  that  night,  when  the  berths  were  being  made 


up,  the  porter  came  unasked  to  Preston,  told  him 
that  his  berth  was  right  over  the  car  trucks,  and 
insisted  upon  changing  it  to  a  more  comfortable  one. 

And  so  it  went  all  the  way  to  New  Yprk.  Every¬ 
one  who  met  Preston  took  a  great  liking  to  him 
the  instant  he  spoke.  They  seemed  to  be  eager 
for  his  companionship — wanted  to  be  with  him 
every  minute,  openly  admired  him,  and  loaded 
him  with  favors. 

Even  the  usual  haughty  room  clerk  at  the  hotel 
showed  a  great  interest  in  Preston’s  welfare.  He 
showered  us  with  attention  while  a  long  line  of 
people  waited  to  register. 

The  next  morning  we  called  on  the  great  fin- 
nancier — the  man  who  was  so  bitterly  against  us 
and  had  flatly  turned  down  seven  of  our  shrewd 
influential  representatives. 

I  waited  in  the  reception  room — nervous,  rest¬ 
less,  with  pins  and  needles  running  up  and  down 
my  spine.  Surely  Preston  would  meet  the  same 
humiliating  fate? 

But  no!  In  less  than  an  hour  out  they  came, 
the  financier  patting  Preston  on  the  shoulder  in  a 
fatherly  sort  of  way.  And  then  I  heard  the  sur¬ 
prising  words,  “  Come  to  see  me  as  often  as  you  can, 
Mr.  Preston,  and  remember  that  I'll  back  you  to  the 
limit."  _ 

the  hotel  that  night  sleep  wouldn’t  come. 
I  couldn’t  get  the  amazing  Preston  out  of  my 
thoughts.  What  an  irresistible  power  over  men’s 
minds  he  had.  Didn’t  even  have  to  ask  for  what 
he  wanted !  People  actually  competed  for  his  at¬ 
tention,  anticipated  his  wishes  and  eagerly  met 
them.  What  a  man!  What  ppwer!  .  .  .  Then 
the  tremendous  possibilities  of  it  all — think  what 
could  be  done  with  such  power ! 

What  was  the  secret?  For  secret  there  must  be. 
So  the  first  thing  next  morning  I  hurried  to  Pres¬ 
ton’s  room,  told  him  my  thoughts,  and  asked  him 
the  secret  of  his  power. 

Preston  laughed  good-naturedly.  "  Nothing  to 
it — I — well — that — is — ”  he  stalled.  “  I  don’t  like 
to  talk  about  myself,  but  I’ve  simply  mastered  the 
knack  of  talking  convincingly,  that’s  all.” 

“But  how  did  you  get  the  knack?  ”  I  persisted. 

Preston  smiled,  and  said,  “  Well,  there’s  an  or¬ 
ganization  in  New  York  that  tells  you  exactly  how 
to  do  it.  It’s  amazing ,  There’s  really  nothing  to 
study.  It’s  mostly  a  knack  which  they  tell  you. 
You  can  learn  this  knack  in  a  few  hours.  And  in 
less  than  a  week  it  will  produce  definite  results  in 
your  daily  work. 

“  Write  to  this  organization — The  Independent 
Corporation — and  get  their  method.  They  send 
it  on  free  trial.  I’ll  wager  that  in  a  few  weeks  from 
now  you’ll  have  a  power  over  men  which  you  never 
thought  possible  .  .  .  but  write  and  see  for  your¬ 
self.”  And  that  was  all  I  could  get  out  of  the 
amazing  Preston. 


\IS7HEN  I  returned  home  I  sent  for  the  method 
*  *  Preston  told  me  about.  It  opened  my  eyes 
and  astounded  me.  Just  how  he  had  won  over 
the  financier  was  now  as  clear  as  day  to  me.  I 
began  to  apply  the  method  to  my  daily  work,  and 
soon  I  was  able  to  wield  the  same  remarkable 
ower  over  men  and  women  that  Preston  had. 
don’t  like  to  talk  about  my  personal  achievements 
any  more  than  Preston  does,  but  I'll  say  this: 

When  you  have  acquired  the  knack  of  talking 
convincingly,  it’s  easy  to  get  people  to  do  anything 
you  want  them  to  do.  That’s  how  Preston  im¬ 
pressed  those  people  on  the  train — how  he  got 


special  attention  from  the  hotel  clerk — how  he  won 
over  the  financier — simply  by  talking  convincingly. 

This  knack  of  talking  convincingly  will  do  won¬ 
ders  for  any  man  or  woman.  Most  people  are  afraid 
to  express  their  thoughts;  they  know  the  humilia¬ 
tion  of  talking  to  people  and  of  being  ignored  with 
a  casual  nod  or  a  “  yes  ”  of  “  no.”  But  when  you  can 
talk  convincingly,  it’s  different.  When  you  talk 
people  listen  and  listen  eagerly.  You  can  get  people 
to  do  almost  anything  you  want  them  to  do.  And 
the  beauty  of  it  all  is  that  they  think  they  are 
doing  it  of  their  own  free  will. 

In  committee  meetir  3s.  or  in  a  crowd  of  any  sort 
you  can  rivet  the  attention  of  all  when  you  talk. 
You  can  force  them  to  accept  your  ideas.  It  helps 
wonderfully  in  writing  business  letters — enables 
you  to  write  sales  letters  that  amaze  everyone  by 
the  big  orders  they  pull  in. 

Then  again  it  helps  in  social  life.  Interesting 
and  convincing  talk  is  the  basis  of  social  success. 
At  social  affairs  you’ll  always  find  that  the  convinc¬ 
ing  talker  is  the  centre  of  attraction,  and  that 
people  go  out  of  their  way  to  “  make  up  ”  to  him. 

Talk  convincingly  and  no  man — no  matter  who 
he  is — will  ever  treat  you  with  cold,  unresponsive 
indifference.  Instead,  you’ll  instantly  get  under 
his  skin,  make  his  heart  glow  and  set  fire  to  his 
enthusiasms.  Talk  convincingly  and  any  man — 
even  a  stranger — will  treat  you  like  an  old  pal  and 
will  literally  take  the  shirt  off  his  back  to  please  you. 

You  can  get  anything  you  want  if  you  know  how 
to  talk  convincingly.  You’ve  noticed  that  in  busi¬ 
ness  ability  alone  won’t  get  you  much.  Many  a 
man  of  real  ability,  who  cannot  express  himself 
well,  is  often  outdistanced  by  a  man  of  mediocre 
ability  who  knows  how  to  talk  convincingly. 
There’s  no  getting  away  from  it,  to  get  ahead — 
merely  to  hold  your  own — to  get  what  your  ability 
entitles  you  to,  you've  got  to  know  how  to  talk  con¬ 
vincingly. 


T'HE  method  Preston  told  me  about  is  Dr.  Law’s 
“  Mastery  of  Speech,”  published  by  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Corporation.  Such  confidence  have  the 
publishers  in  the  ability  of  Dr.  Law's  method  to 
make  you  a  convincing  talker  that  they  will 
gladly  send  it  to  you  wholly  on  approval. 

You  needn’t  send  any  money — not  a  cent. 
Merely  mail  the  coupon,  or  write  a  letter,  and  the 
complete  Course  “  Mastery  of  Speech,”  will  be  sent 
you  by  return  mail,  all  charges  prepaid.  If  you  are 
not  entirely  satisfied  with  it,  send  it  back  any  time 
within  five  days  after  you  receive  it  and  you  will 
owe  nothing. 

But  if  it  pleases  you,  as  it  has  pleased  thousands 
of  others,  then  send  only  five  dollars  in  full  pay¬ 
ment.  You  take  no  risk.  You  have  everything 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose.  So  mail  the  coupon 
now  before  this  remarkable  offer  is  withdrawn. 


Independent  Corporation 

Publishers  of  the  Independent  Weekly 
Dept.  L-7312  119  W.  40th  St.,  New  York 

Please  send  me  Dr.  Frederick  Houk  Law’s  “Mas¬ 
tery  of  Speech,”. a  Course  in  Business  Talking  and 
Public  Speaking  in  eight  lessons.  I  will  either  re¬ 
mail  the  Course  to  you  within  five  days  after  its 
receipt,  or  send  you  $5  in  full  payment  of  the 
Course. 

Name . 

Address . Red  Cross — 12-19 
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The  Perfect  Tobacco  for  Pipe  and  Cigarette 

Beats  Them  All!  The  New 

“TEA-FOIL”  PACKAGE 

It’s  soft  and  pliable  —  decreases  in  size  as  the 
tobacco  is  used  —  tobacco  does  not  cake  in  the 
package  —  no  digging  it  out  with  the  finger. 
Keeps  the  tobacco  in  even  better  condition 
than  tin.  Now,  don’t  you  owe  it 
to  yourself  to  buy  a  package  and 
give  Tuxedo  a  trial? — Not  quite  as 
much  tobacco  as  in  the  tin,  but — 

also  sold  in 

Curved  Pocket  Tin — 16c 


mu+.  — The  lightest,  thinnest,  finest, 
strongest  cigarette  papers  in  all  the  world. 
Roll  a  Tuxedo  cigarette  with  RIZ  LA 
CROIX. 


Finest  Burley  Tobacco 
Mellow-aged  till  perfect 
Plus  a  dash  of  Chocolate 


S)  Guaranteed  by 

INCORPORATED 


Nose  Knows 
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The  Christmas  Present 
that  Fills  the  Year 


Mil 


The  Columbia  Grafonola  and  Columbia  Records 
will  put  real,  heart-filling  joy  into  your  Christmas. 

And  they  will  carry  the  glad  Christmas  spirit 
on  through  all  the  year.  For  Columbia  music  is 
joyous  music — new,  sparkling  dance  records,  the 
latest  song  hits,  gems  of  grand  opera,  popular  and 
classic  selections  played  by  the  world's  greatest 
bands  and  orchestras. 

Columbia  Records  mirror  magically  the  voice  of 
the  singer.  The  Grafonola  makes  every  record  a 
joy,  so  pure  and  clear  is  its  tone 
Standard  Models,  $25  to  $300;  Period  Designs,  $300  to  $2100. 
COLUMB1AGRAPHOPHONE  COMPANY,  NewYork 

London  Pacrory:  102  Clcrkenwell  Road.  E.  C. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  a  copy 
of  the  Columbia  Novelty 
Record  Booklet,  containing 
the  music  of  many  lands. 
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IVORY  SOAP  FLAXES — Ivory  Soap  may  also  be  had  in 
flaked  form,  thus  giving  you  this  absolutely  SAFE  cleanser 
in  the  most  convenient  form  for  fine  laundering.  Sample 
package  free  on  request  to  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co., 
Department  3S-L,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


IT  FLOATS 


JVORY  SOAP  has  all 
the  good  qualities  that 
anybody  could  want  in 
a  soap  for  personal  use. 
It  is  mild;  it  is  white;  it 
is  pure;  it  is  delicately 
fragrant;  it  lathers  copi¬ 
ously;  it  does  not  dry 
on  the  skin;  it  rinses 
easily  and  completely; 
and  it  FLOATS. 


IVORY  SOAP 


PURE 
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VOL.  XIV 


THE  NIGHT 
OF  PEACE 


'T’HE  NIGHT”  must  have  been  very  still  and  very  peaceful.  From 

A  all  the  pictures  and  script  you  get  no  suggestion  that  the  Shep- 
herds  or  the  Wise  Men  spoke  a  word.  All  was  quiet  in  the  stable.  '1  he 
unquenchable  impression  coming  from  childhood  down  is  that  of  a  sweet 
silence  —  except  for  the  far  off  quiring  angels,  as  if  the  stars  were  singing 
together  in  the  mystic  spaces  ot  heaven.  T  he  very  thought  is  a  balm  to 

the  spirit.  , 

It  seems  good  and  healing  to  us  to  go  back  to  those  wonderful  first  days 
when  faith  and  hope  were  fresh  and  fragrant,  when  souls  were  simple  and 
believing,  when  men  and  women  followed  the  call  without  question. 

Something  came  into  the  lives  of  thousands  and  then  tens  of  thousands 
and  then  hundreds  of  thousands  —  something  that  wrought  miracies. 

With  this  spread  of  Christ’s  teaching  carried  by  the  far  travelled 
Apostles  the  minds  of  men  and  women  were  touched  with  a  great  faith, 
their  thoughts  were  absorbed  with  visions  of  heaven  and  holy  life  on 
earth.  Many  gave  up  earthly  desires  and  ways  and  devoted  themselves 
to  meditation  on  holy  things  and  to  zealous  missions  and  pilgrimages. 
They  lived  on  a  high  plane  of  thought  and  devotion,  difficult  now  to  con¬ 
ceive  in  its  perfect  unworldliness. 

Their  clear  belief  in  a  heaven  to  which  they  would  surely  pass,  stripped 
fear  from  their  hearts,  gave  them  a  miraculous  endurance  in  hardship 
and  persecution  and  an  unquenchable  zeal  in  carrying  their  saving  faith 

to  distant  lands  and  barbarous  peoples. 

They  suffered  torture,  accidents  of  field  and  flood  and  bitter  defiance, 
with  cheerful  resolution.  They  had  hard  adventures,  narrow  escapes; 
they  overcame  by  their  undaunted  spirit  the  opposition  of  men.  They 
saw  about  themselves  guardian  angels,  and  at  times  seemed  to  be  saved 
by  the  outstretched  hand  of  Christ  Himself.  As  a  reward  for  successful 
sacrifice  they  saw  His  gracious  Mother  smile  upon  them  in  hours  ot 

meditation.  .  , 

To  understand  we  must  become  as  little  children  and  look  upon  that 
wonderful  phase  of  the  world  with  unquestioning  eyes;  with  the  proper 
prayer  or  wish  that  we  may  know  its  spirit  and  share  something  ot  its 
devotion  and  faith. 

Under  the  spell  of  such  thoughts  we  may  look  out  on  this  troubled 
world  as  the  disciples  looked  from  their  boat  upon  the  stormy  sea  of 
Gallilee.  Would  that  we  might  see  suddenly  in  our  midst,  as  they  did, 
the  awakened  Christ,  with  outstretched  hands  calming  the  storm  with 
the  potent  words,  ‘‘Peace,  Be  Still. 

If  by  some  blessed  contagion  these  words  should  spread  through  the 
anguished  earth,  touching  every  heart  with  a  great  longing  for  quiet, 
stripping  all  for  a  time  of  contentiousness -in  speech  and  act,  perhaps 
we,  too  might  hear  the  singing  angels  as  the  shepherds  did  on  that  first 
Holy  Night, 


By  John  S.  Phillips 
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Painted  by  Norman  Rockwell. 


HAPPY  HOUR 

By  Herbert  S.  Gorman 


YY/HAT  mystery  is  in  the  air 

That  will  not  let  him  sleep? 
What  voices  low  and  sweet  and  rare 
From  out  the  soundless  deep? 
What  footfall  comes  from  far  away 
To  his  attentive  ears? 

What  but  the  coming  of  a  day 
That  bridges  all  the  years. 

His  little  candle  shining  far 
Might  be  for  men  another  star. 


His  hopes  are  better  hopes  than  ours 
Who,  troubled  with  an  age 
Grown  heedless  of  its  greater  powers, 
Neglect  to  turn  the  page 
To  long  forgotten  dreams  of  youth. 

His  faith  is  grave  and  sure 
And  based  upon  eternal  truth 
And  love  that  will  endure. 

His  candle  lights  our  darkened  way 
To  Bethlehem  and  Christmas  Day. 


THE  VALLEY  OF 
FAIR  PLAY 

Unpublished  letters  of  H  B.  Endicott,  George  F.  John¬ 
son  and  H.  L.  Johnson  who  employ  15,000  workers 


THINGS  YOU  OUGHT  TO  KNOW  ABOUT  THIS 
ARTICLE  BEFORE  YOU  READ  IT. 

yHE  accompanying  letters  tell  in  unusually 
graphic  fashion  the  story  of  a  great  busi¬ 
ness  and  of  the  ideals  which  underlie  its  success. 
The  first  letter  is  from  Mr.  H.  B.  Endicott,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Endicott- Johnson  Corporation  to 
Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell  in  response  to  her  request 
for  information  about  how  he  started  his  career 
and  how  he  won  out.  The  other  letters  are 
from  Mr.  George  F.  Johnson  and  Mr.  H.  L. 
Johnson,  associates  of  Mr.  Endicott,  and  were 
written  while  he  was  a  dele  gate  to  the  Industrial 
Conference  in  Washington.  They  were  not 
primarily  intended  for  publication  but  it  was 
the  good  fortune  of  the  Red  Cross  Magazine  to 
secure  from  Mr.  Endicott  permission  to  present 
them  when  they  came  by  chance  before  the 
editors.  The  problem  of  the  relation  between 
employer  and  workmen  is  one  of  the  greatest  the 
Country  faces  today.  It  is,  therefore,  with  keen 
satisfaction  that  these  letters  are  published  for 
they  cast  distinct  light  on  this  situation,  and 
furthermore,  they  breathe  the  spirit  of  good-will 
towards  men  which  is  the  spirit  of  this  Christmas 
tide  in  which  they  appear,  of  the  publication 
which  offers  them  and  of  the.  organization  back 
of  that  publication,  the  American  Red  Cross. 


H.  B.  Endicott  to  Ida  M. 

Tarbell 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Oct.  19,  1919. 

Dear  Miss  Tarbell: 

AS  I  understand  your 
request,  you 
would  like  to 
have  me  start 
[  from  the  beginning  and  give 
|  you  some  idea  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  —  how  it  was  estab¬ 
lished,  how  it  has  developed 
and  my  own  idea  of  why  we 
1  occupy  what  I  believe  to  be 
rather  a  unique  position  at 
this  time  in  regard  to  our 
labor  situation.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  talk  about  one’s 
self,  without  appearing  (us¬ 
ing  the  slang  expression) 
to  have  a  “big  head,”  but  I 
will  try  and  confine  myself, 
to  a  few  facts  which  may 
supply  you  with  the  ideas 
you  want. 

Leaving  high  school  be¬ 
fore  I  had  quite  finished  my 
course,  I  hastened  to  Bos¬ 
ton  in  search  of  work.  I 
went  into  the  wholesale 
district,  canvassed  the 
stores  on  each  side  of  the 
street,  and  finally  got  a 
position  in  a  wholesale 
lardware  store  at  335c.  a 
day.  I  worked  there  ten 
lays.  I  thought  then  they 
vere  hard  employers,  and  I 
;now  now  that  they  were. 

\t  the  end  of  ten  days,  I 
vent  to  the  head  of  the  con- 
ern,  and  told  him  I  was 
;oing  to  leave.  He  wished 
o  know  my  reason,  and  I 
old  him  I  didn’t  like  the  business,and  he  sug- 
ested  ‘  that  the  sooner  I  got  out  the  better. 

I  then  took  to  the  street  again,  and  this 
ime  obtained  a  position  in  a  wholesale 
.  /oolen  store  at  the  same  salary  of  $100  a 
ear.  There  I  did  porter’s  work,  and  errand 
oy.  After  nearly  a  year  of  this  work,  a 
ran  with  whom  I  was  slightly  acquainted, 
old  me  that  he  was  about  to  start  in  the 
:ather  business,  and  that  he  would  be  glad 
o  give  me  a  position,  if  I  wished  to  make  a 
hange.  This  I  was  glad  to  do,  and  went  to 
ork  for  him.  I  was  the  only  employee  he 
ad,  so  you  can  imagine  the  business  was 
at  large. 


I  am  not  attempting  to  tell  you  my  entire 
personal  history,  but  am  trying  to  show  you 
exactly  where  the  present  business  started, 
and  what  it  started  on.  I  continued  in  the 
leather  business  until  I  had  saved  $1,000 
and  with  the  addition  of  $1,900  which  had 
been  left  to  me  by  my  grandfather,  I  started 
in  the  leather  business  for  myself— at  the 
age  of  twenty;  —  this  was  forty-six  years 
ago.  This  leather  business  continued  to 
grow  for  the  next  ten  years,  and  at  that  time 
I  was  selling  a  concern  situated  at  Lester- 
shire,  N.  Y.  quite  freely.  This  concern  was 
Lester  Bros.  &  Co.  The  two  Lester  brothers 
died  about  that  time,  leaving  the  concern  in 


charge  of  a  son  of  one  of  the 
Lesters.  He  lacked  balance, 
and  his  advisers,  seeing  the 
way  the  business  was 
headed,  recommended  that 
the  business  be  put  into  a 
Corporation.  T  his  was 
done,  and  the  concern  was 
called  The  Lestershire  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company  with 
$150,000  capital  paid  in. 
I  was  asked  to  take  some 
stock  in'  this  company,  and 
accordingly  took  $10,000 
worth,  and  was  immedi¬ 
ately  elected  Treasurer. 
The  business  then 
amounted  to  about  $500,- 
000  a  year,  and  they  em¬ 
ployed  about  500  hands, 
men  and  women. 

I  soon  found  that  the 
capital  was  n’t  sufficient  to 
enlarge  the  business  very 
much,  and  in  fact,  as  the 
business  had  enlarged,  I 
had  been  obliged  to  loan 
the  concern  money.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  if  I  had 
to  take  the  largest  risk,  it 
would  be  wise  to  buy  out 
the  rest  of  the  stockholders, 
which  I  did,  and  became 
sole  owner.  I  satisfied  my¬ 
self,  on  investigation,  that 
it  was  a  good  place  to  manu¬ 
facture  in.  It  was  well 
located  on  both  the  Dela¬ 
ware  &  Lackawanna  Rail¬ 
road,  and  the  Erie  Rail¬ 
road,  Binghamton  being 
the  nearest  city  —  about 
five  mites-  away.  I  was 
satisfied  with  the  location, 
but  not  with  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  that  was  handed  down  to  me,  and 
immediately  made  up  my  mind  to  change. 
A  young  man,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  one 
of  the  small  departments,  applied  for  the 
position.  Of  course,  I  had  many  other  appli¬ 
cants.  This  young  man  stated  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  Tie  could  make  a  success.  He  was 
perfectly  willing  not  to  make  any  agreement 
as  to  salary,  but  to  leave  that  entirely  to  me 
until  after  he  had  shown  whether  or  not  he 
was  able  to  fill  the  position.  That  spirit  won 
with  me:  I  gave  him  the  position.  This 
young  man  afterwards  became  a  partner  — 
Mr.  George  F.  Johnson. 

The  business  has  grown  steadily  from  that 
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time.  Some  fifteen  years 
after  I  took  active  charge  of 
the  business,  we  started  the 
town  of  Endicott  about  five 
miles  west  of  the  town 
which  was  then  known  as 
Lestershire.  In  this  new 
town  we  built  factories  and 
tanneries.  Our  business  has 
shown  an  almost  steady 
increase  from  $500,000  then 
up  to  the  present  time,  and 
this  year  our  manufactur¬ 
ing  output  will  undoubtedly 
be  between  $80,000,000  and 
$100,000,000  and  from 
making  500  or  600  pairs  a 
day,  we  are  now  making  at 
least  75,000  pairs  a  day. 

We  have,  within  the  last 
three  months,  bought  be¬ 
tween  1,000  and  2,000  acres 
of  land,  west  of  Endicott, 
where  we  shall  build  addi¬ 
tional  factories  and  tanner¬ 
ies,  and  houses  which  our 
help  can  obtain  on  a  cost 
basis  either  by  purchasing 
or  renting.  These  will  all 
be  individual  houses  with 
land  —  at  least  a  quarter  of 
an  acre,  perhaps  a  half. 

During  all  this  time 
(about  thirty-six  years) 
there  never  has  been  the 
suspicion  of  a  labor  trouble. 

I  feel  that  I  can  speak  quite 
freely  in  regard  to  this,  as 
to  George  F.  Johnson’s 
ability  and  vision  must  be 
placed  the  entire  credit  for  establishing  the 
policy  of  square  dealing  with  the  help,  and 
establishing  it  on  such  a  basis  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  in  the  hearts  of  any  of 
the  workmen  or  women  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  policy  which  has  been  pursued.  Mr. 
Johnson  has  been  ably  seconded  by  all  of 
our  Junior  partners,  or  as  they  are  now  ‘our 
Directors’ — we  having  changed  the  private 
concern  of  Endicott,  Johnson  &  Co.  irtto  a 
Corporation  April  1st  of  this  year,  and  the 
capital  which  started  originally  of  $2,900  is 
now  between  $30,000,000.  and  $40,000,000. 

First,  in  my  judgment,  it  would  be  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible  for  any  man,  or  body  of 
men,  to  create  absolute  confidence  between 
employer  and  employee,  unless  the  man, 
who  had  the  say  in  the  labor  policy,  had  it 
really  in  his  heart  to  better  the  conditions  of 
the  so-called  laboring  man.  This  feeling 
Mr.  Johnson  has  to  the  highest  degree,  and 
this  really  tells  the  whole  story.  It  is  a  safe 
statement  to  make  that  there  isn’t  a  man, 
or  woman,  in  our  entire  organization,  who 
does  not  thoroughly  believe  that  he  can 
receive  justice;  there  is  not  one  person,  no 
matter  how  small  his  position,  out  of  the 
whole  15,000  of  our  present  force,  but  knows 
he  can  go  directly  to  the  head  of  the  concern 
if  he  feels  that  any  injustice  is  being  done. 
One  might  suppose  that  in  a  business  as 
large  as  this,  it  would  be  a  physical  impossi¬ 
bility  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sub¬ 
foremen,  and  the  lieutenants  all  down  the 
line,  know  very  well  the  right  that  any  man 
has  to  go  to  the  top,  and  therefore,  knowing 
this  these  lieutenants  are  very  careful  that 
they  do  justice  in  all  cases,  large  or  small. 

The  men  most  directly  instrumental  in 
carrying  out  Mr.  Johnson’s  labor  policies, 


George  F.  Johnson ,  who  established  the  policy  of 
“ square  dealing  with  the  help ”  that  has  won  out. 


under  him,  are  first,  his  brother,  H.  L.  John¬ 
son,  who  has  the  complete  control  of  all  the 
factories  situated  in  Johnson  City,  Lester¬ 
shire  having  changed  its  name  to  Johnson 
City,  a  few  years  ago,  and  second  his  son, 
George  W.  Johnson,  who  is  in  control  of  the 
tanneries  at  Endicott.  Their  efforts  are 
ably  seconded  by  Chester  B.  Lord,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  Selling  Department,  and  Eliot 
Spalding,  who  has  the  entire  financial  part 
of  the  business  to  attend  to,  and  who  is 
Treasurer  of  the  Company. 

And  my  son,  Wendell  Endicott,  carries  out 
the  same  liberal  labor  policies  in  the  New 
York  Store,  of  which  he  has  charge,  that  have 
been  inaugurated  at  the  factories  at  Johnson 
City  and  Endicott. 

These  men  live  in  the  towns  of  Endicott 
and  Johnson  City.  Their  children  go  to 
school  with  the  children  of  the  employees  , 
they  attend  the  same  churches,  and  they  are 
interested  in  the  same  sports;  in  other  words, 
they  know  the  thoughts  and  the  ambitions  of 
the  so-called  working  man,  they  take  part 
in  his  joys,  and  know  about  his  sorrows. 
In  fact,  they  are  “behind  the  scenes  at  all 
times.” 

Of  course,  we  have  established  playgrounds 
for  the  children,  swimming  tanks,  baseball 
parks,  dance  halls,  race  tracks,  football 
parks,  tennis  courts  (lighted  at  night), 
libraries,  club  rooms,  and  many  other  things, 
but  it  is  my  judgment  that  the  real  thing  is 
the  personal  touch  —  the  others  follow  as  a 
natural  course.  These  others  are  estab¬ 
lished  because  they  really  help  the  employees 
to  enjoy  their  lives,  and  to  encourage  them 
in  every  way  to  live  good,  clean,  wholesome 
lives.  It  certainly  is  a  good  business 
proposition,  because,  in  my  judgment,  there 


is  all  the  difference  of 
profit  or  a  loss  whether  o 
not  the  men  and  wome 
working  for  the  concern  ar 
happy  and  cheerful,  o 
whether  they  are  dis 
gruntled  and  irritable. 

We  believe  first  in  th 
‘Fat  Envelope’  —  an 
amount  of  playgrounds 
etc.  are  wasted  withou 
this  necessary  adjunct 
Any  employer  who  put 
in  all  these  things  witi 
the  idea  of  taking  it  ou 
of  the  pay-roll  is  bourn 
to  lose  any  advantage  b' 
so  doing. 

We  have  large  restaur 
ants  connected  with  all  ou 
factories  and  tanneries 
large  cold  storage  plants 
which  enables  us  to  tab 
advantage  of  the  foot 
market,  and  also  to  obtaii 
the  very  best  in  the  whole 
sale  market.  We  furnisl 
meals  to  about  10,00c 
people  three  times  a  day 
perhaps  more  than  io,oo< 
at  noon,  and  less  for  break 
fast  and  supper.  We  fur 
nish  a  full  course  meal  fo 
15c.  This  was  the  pric< 
before  the  war.  It  is  a  ful 
course  meal  of  good  quality 
consisting  of  meat,  at  leas 
two  kinds  of  vegetables 
bread  and  butter,  tea 
coffee  or  milk,  pudding  0: 
pie.  With  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  foodstuff 
we,  of  course,  lose  money  today.  W< 

probably  lost  on  the  restaurants  last  yeai 
some  $200,000  and  we  will  undoubtedly  los*. 
more  than  this  this  year,  but  we  have  believe, 
that  even  with  the  loss  this  was  one  of  oui 
best  investments  —  for  our  help  being  we! 
fed  give  us  better  and  more  efficiem 

work,  and  it  adds  greatly  to  their  content 
ment. 

It  is  perhaps  rather  amusing,  but  we  raise 
our  own  pigs,  and  provide  our  own  pork  foi 
our  restaurants,  and  have  on  hand  alway: 
some  200  pigs.  These  pigs  are  fed  from  the 
restaurant. 

We  furnish  free  medical  aid  to  not  only 
our  workers,  but  to  their  entire  families. 
We  have  first-class  hospital  accommodation; 
and  first-class  first-aid  rooms,  and  alsc 
doctors  in  constant  attendance  in  the 
factories  and  tanneries. 

We  have  our  own  Fire  Prevention  Com¬ 
panies,  and  have  our  regular  fire  drills,  anc 
we  do  everything  possible  to  look  after  the 
safety^  of  our  help  in  case  of  sudden  fire. 

One  of  the  best  things,  it  seems  to  me  tha: 
our  help  have  done  for  us,  was  when  they 
established  the  E.-J.  Workers’  Magazine, 
which  theyr  edit  and  run  entirely  themselves. 
In  this  magazine  they  can  put  any  of  the;: 
grievances,  say  anything  they'  desire  about 
any  member  of  the  concern,  or  any  body 
else,  and,  of  course,  anything  else  they  care 
to  sayr  for  the  good  of  the  business.  I  think 
it  is  one  of  the  best  things,  because  it  is  so 
much  better  if  anybody  has  anything  in  his 
mind  where  he  thinks  any  injustice  has  been 
done  him  to  get  it  out  of  his  mind  and  into 
the  sunshine,  rather  than  keep  it  in  and  allow 
it  to  grow.  This  magazine  does  away  with 


the  danger  of  the  “dark 
thoughts”  being  suppressed. 

We  ask  for  suggestions 
from  every  body  in  our  em¬ 
ploy,  for  anything  that  will 
help  the  business,  and  it  is 
perfectly  wonderful  the  val¬ 
uable  suggestions  we  get. 

We,  of  course,  pay  for  those 
suggestions.  I  happen  to 
know  that  the  other  day  we 
paid  a  laborer  $5,000  in 
cash  for  a  thought  which 
was  very  valuable  to  us. 

Our  help  have  never 
asked,*  or  suggested,  any 
shop  councils,  or  any  col¬ 
lective  bargaining,  or  have 
never  apparently  been  wil¬ 
ling  to  have  any  unions 
within  their  ranks.  Many 
labor  leaders  have  visited 
our  plants,  and  the  honest 
ones  say  that  we  are  doing 
for  our  help  what  they  are 
striving  to  do. 

I  think  the  last  Labor 
Day  was  a  fair  example  of 
the  labor  conditions  in  the 
Valley.  Without  any 
thought,  or  suggestion  of 
any  kind,  on  the  part  of 
any  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Company,  the  employees 
themselves  decided  to  have 
a  celebration,  which  was 
gotten  up,  as  they  stated, 

‘to  show  their  appreciation 
of  George  F.  Johnson  for 
his  kindness  and  thought¬ 
fulness  covering  thirty  odd  years  of  con¬ 
stant  association  with  some  of  them,  and 
of  course  his  association  more  or  less  dur¬ 
ing  that  time  with  all  of  them.’  It  took 
the  form  of  a  parade  with  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  every  factory,  and  every  tannery 
represented  by  men  and  women  march¬ 
ing  in  costumes,  and  with  banners  —  all 
complimentary  to  George  F.  Johnson  and 
the  Endicott-Johnson  Corp. —  with  barges 
and  floats  of  all  kinds,  and  eleven  bands; 
probably  12,000  of  our  employees  marched. 

I  did  not  see  this  celebration  myself,  but 
afterwards  saw  it  in  the  moving  picture  show 
which,  when  you  visit  our  factories  and  tan¬ 
neries,  you  must  be  sure  and  insist  upon 
seeing.  The  employees  paid  all  expenses. 

I  think  this  ended  up  with  a  big  celebration 
in  the  evening.  I  was  at  the  factories  ten 
days  after  the  celebration,  and  the  arches 
remained.  What  impressed  me,  as  much  as 
anything,  was  the  motto  on  the  arch  as  you 
enter  Johnson  City  from  Binghamton  — 
this  read  “The  Entrance  to  the  Square-Deal 
Town.” 

Please  don’t  think  from  this  letter,  for  a 
moment,  that  we  don’t  have  our  business 
troubles,  but  thanks  to  the  absolute  confi¬ 
dence  that  has  been  established  at  that  end 
of  our  business,  we  do  not  have  the  usual 
labor  troubles  to  add  to  our  others. 

George  F.  Johnson  was  born  in  Plymouth, 
Mass,  and  worked  in  a  shoe  factory  there; 
he  had  a  common  school  education.  His 
father  and  mother  were  old  New  England 
stock  —  his  father  served  as  a  Captain  in 
the  Civil  War.  He  left  Plymouth,  and  went 
to  Milford  to  work  in  a  shoe  factory.  He 
was  then  hired  by  the  concern  of  Lester  Bros. 
&  Co.  to  go  to  Binghamton,  where  their 


H.  B.  Endicott,  founder  and  head  of  the  greatest 
shoe  manufacturing  concern  in  the  United  States. 


factories  were  located,  to  take  charge  of  a 
small  department  known  as  the  ‘treeing 
room.’  There  he  remained  until  I  found 
him,  or  he  found  me. 

H.  L.  Johnson,  his  brother,  was  Assistant 
Postmaster  at  Plymouth,  but  after  our 
business  increased,  my  experience  with  the 
Johnson  blood  so  far  had  been  so  satisfactory, 
that  I  urged  that  he  be  brought  to  help.  He, 
of  course,  had  had  no  experience  in  manu¬ 
facturing,  and  no  experience  in  handling 
men,  but  he  came  in  as  a  boy,  learned  the 
business,  and  worked  his  way  up. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  absolute  policy  is 
to  take  no  outside  men  for  important  posi¬ 
tions, —  every  important  position  must  be 
filled  by  some  one  within  our  ranks.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  any  one  work¬ 
ing  for  us  has  an  opportunity  to  become 
anything  that  he  cares  to  make,  or  is  bright 
enough  to  make,  of  himself,  because  we  are 
constantly  starting  new  additions,  _,or  new 
factories,  or  new  tanneries,  all  of  which  have 
to  be  manned  by  superintendents,  sub¬ 
foremen,  etc. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Endicott-JohVson  Corp. 

H.  B.  Endicott,  President. 

HBE.B 

P.  S.  I  forgot  to  state  that  many  years 
ago  the  name  of  “The  Lestershire  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.”  was  changed  to  Endicott, 
Johnson  &  Co. 
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H.  L.  Johnson  to  H.  B-.  Endicott 
Johnson  City,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  3, 

Dear  Mr.  Endicott: 

Replying  to  your  letter,  I  first  wish  to 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  you  give  me 


to  express  my  views  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  relations  of 
labor  and  capital.  I  pre¬ 
fer  not  to  call  them  theories, 
but  to  give  them  to  you  as  a 
result  of  the  little  knowl¬ 
edge  I  have  accumulated 
on  this  subject  by  personal 
contact,  day  in  and  day 
out,  with  our  working 
partner?,  big  and  little,  all 
over  the  works. . 

The  application  of  the 
terms  “Capital  and  Labor” 
to  this  subject  is  in  itself 
mischievous  because,  in 
using  these  terms,  we  place 
the  two  parties  in  two  diff¬ 
erent  camps,  each  with  their 
own  individual,  selfish 
interest,  supposedly  an¬ 
tagonistic,  and  we  build  up, 
in  our  minds  immediately,  a 
difference,  which  should  not 
exist,  and  which  we  are  all 
working ,  night  and  day ,  to 
break  down. 

I  like  the  terms  we  use  in 
our  own  business  much 
better,  namely  “directors 
and  workers,”  —  capital 
being  what  we  both  use  as  a 
very  necessary  tool  to  suc¬ 
cess,  and  labor  representing 
what  we  must  all  do  if  we  are, 
with  the  help  of  capital,  to 
produce  real  wealth. 

I  feel  strongly  that  lack 
of  confidence  each  in  the 
other,  due  to  errors  of  the 
past  and  present ,  is  creating  all  the  mischief 
that  is  abroad  in  our  country  today,  and  is 
giving  to  the  radicals  their  power  with  which 
to  upset  working  conditions  everywhere.  If 
those  having  money  to  invest  and  seeking 
an  adequate  return,  would  sit  down  one  hour 
daily  with  a  perfectly  open  mind  and  discuss 
with  those  who  are  working  so  hard  for  them 
the  problems  with  which  the  worker  has  to 
deal,  it  would  not  take  long  to  commence  to 
apply  the  real  remedy.  Workers,  as  I  have 
found  them,  are  not  materially  different  from 
you  or  me, — ■  they  have  the  same  ambitions, 
the  same  desires,—  they  are  equally  as 
honest, —  up  to  their  opportunity,  just  as 
intelligent,  and  just  as  anxious  to  do  the 
right  thing.  Their  problems  are  many  and 
varied,  they  change  hourly  —  they  cannot 
be  met  by  any  rule,  or  set  of  rules, —  cer¬ 
tainly,  not  by  any  arbitrary  rules.  Industry 
that  owes  so  much  to  them,  must  in  turn  be 
willing  to  grant  a  great  deal  to  them.  I  am 
not  speaking  of  wages  alone,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  they  are  important;  but  working  condi¬ 
tions,  housing  conditions  and  cost  of  living 
with  which  they  are  surrounded,  are  quite 
as  important.  It  may  have  been  possible 
in  the  old  days  to  employ  a  few  men  at  some 
given  task,  to  require  much  of  them  for  a 
small  return  and  to  “scrap”  them  as  often 
as  occasion  seemed  to  warrant,  but  in  any 
big  industry  this  is  absolutely  impossible. 
The  industry  cannot  afford  either  to  have 
the  workers  dissatisfied,  unhappy  or  restless, 
nor  can  it  afford,  having  received  the  best  a 
man  had  to  give  over  a  term  of  years,  to 
ignore  its  obligations  to  him  to  see  that  he 
is  given  a  chance  all  during  his  active  years, 
and  to  go  down  to  old  age  with  something 
in  life  worth  while. 
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Personally,  I  have  never 
tound  the  workers  unreas¬ 
onable,  speaking  broadly. 

On  the  contrary,  they  have 
been  slow  to  ask  for  many 
things  to  which  they  were 
fairly  entitled  without  ask¬ 
ing.  If  listened  to  with  an 
open  mind  and  allowed  to 
state  •  their  case  with  the 
reasons  therefor,  they  are 
usually  found  to  be  conserv¬ 
ative,  reasonable ,  and  fair. 

Adjustments  must  be  made 
continuously,  and  always 
according  to  the  merits  of 
the  case,  and  never  because 
of  fear  or  favor. 

Employment  of  workers 
should  be  a  fair  field  for  all, 
and  promotion  always  from 
the  ranks,  so  that  all  the 
workers  may  understand 
they  are  to  begin  in  the 
more  lowly  positions,  and 
may  advance  as  they  have 
opportunity  and  show  the 
necessary  ability. 

Workers  should  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  management , 
and  in  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  not  necessarily  with  a 
man  from  the  ranks  of 
today,  but  fairly  repre¬ 
sented  by  someone  who  has 
their  interests  really  at 
heart,  and  in  whom  they 
have  implicit  confidence. 

They  do  not  ask  to  be  heard 
in  the  Board  of  Directors  — 
at  least,  I  do  not  believe 
they  will  ask  that  unless 
they  feel  that  they  are  misrepresented 
and  that  their  cause  is  not  receiving  its 
share  of  the  Company’s  attention.  I  think 
our  workers  are  very  happy  to  leave  their 
representation  to  our  Directors  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  George  F.  Johnson  and  after  him  I 
think  they  would  be  willing  that  I  should  re¬ 
present  them,  but  they  must  be  represented, — - 
they  cannot  be  overlooked  or  ignored  and 
their  interest  lost  sight  of. 

If  I  were  to  state  in  order  things  to  be 
considered  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  I 
would  state,  first,  the  interest  of  the  workers, 
their  conditions  and  their  wages. 

Now,  to  properly  represent  them,  a  man 
must  understand  them,  and  to  understand 
them  he  must  come  in  contact  with  them 
daily,  and  have  their  interests  really  at  heart, 
—  not  because  he  has  got  to  satisfy  them  to 
keep  in  operation,  although  that  is  true,  but 
because  it  is  his  moral  obligation,  assumed 
when  he  takes  over  the  conduct  of  a  business, 
to  take  care  of  the  interests  of  each  and  every 
worker  who  helps  him  build  up  the  enter¬ 
prise. 

I  cannot  speak  with  authority  in  regard  to 
capital,  but  my  association  with  labor 
prejudices  me  to  their  point  of  view.  Capi¬ 
tal  has  been  arrogant,  selfish,  brutal  and 
unreasonable  and  altogether  at  fault,  in 
many,  many  instances  and  while  it  may  be 
plain  and  doubtless  is  true,  that  labor,  badly 
led,  has  been  equally  as  arrogant,  selfish  and 
brutal,  it  is  a  fact  that  capital,  having 
within  its  ranks,  supposedly,  the  broad¬ 
minded,  intelligent,  most  successful  men  of 
affairs,  labor  has  expected  it  to  lead  the  way, 
and  not  block  the  way. 


ward.  The  heart  of  labor 
being  right,  it  will  respone 
to  right  treatment,  and  it 
will  resent  unjust  [and  un¬ 
fair  treatment. 

I  hope  we  may  be  able  to 
continue  to  solve  these 
problems  correctly  by  con¬ 
tinuous  consideration  of 
them  before  they  become 
real  troubles,  exactly  as  you 
would  treat  a  sick  person, 
and  not  wait  until  they  were 
beyond  recovery. 

Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)  H.  L.  Johnson. 


Geo.  F.  Johnson  to  H.  B. 
Endicott 
Endicott,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  6th,  1919. 

Dear  Henry: 

In  regard  to  workers  hav¬ 
ing  representation  on  In¬ 
dustrial  Board,  I  do  not 
recall  stating  to  you  that  1 
had  any  objection.  In 
fact,  I  do  not  think  it  i> 
important  whether  they 
have  or  have  not. 

The  less  “Boards  of  Di¬ 
rectors”  have  to  do  with 
Labor,  the  better  for  the 


H.  L.  Johnson,  who  has  complete  control  of  all 
the  factories  now  situated  at  Johnson  City. 

If  Endicott-Johnson  has  any  advantage 
over  the  average  industry  in  its  treatment 
of  the  workers,  it  is  because  we  have  always 
considered  the  workers’  point  of  view,  and 
realized  something  of  the  tremendous  fight 
the  average  working  man  or  woman  has  to 
put  up  to  get  any  semblance  of  a  “square 
deal.”  In  thus  so  strongly  defending  the 
workers,  I  do  not  disguise  the  fact  of  their 
having  been  led  into  many  errors,—  into 
shiftless  ways  of  working  and  shiftless  ways 
of  living, —  into  a  desire  for  much  pay  and 
little  work,  a  longing  for  the  places  of  ease 
and  the  “soft  snaps,”  a  desire  for  some  of  the 
luxuries,  and  idleness  of  their  richer  neigh¬ 
bors,  but  I  do  feel  that  they  have  been  set  a 
very  bad  example  by  those  who,  having 
acquired  a  measure  of  success  and  with  it 
its  natural  penalty,  money,  have  let  up  in 
their  efforts  to  improve  what  they  have  and 
given  themselves  over  to  an  insane  desire 
to  get  more. 

Finally,  I  have  come  to  love  the  working 
people, —  those  who  by  work,  sweat  and 
grind  of  toil,  produce  all  the  wealth  in  the 
world.  I  do  not  underestimate  their  faults, 
but  I  do  say  before  we  shall  have  industrial 
peace,  the  interest  of  the  workers  must  be 
cared  for,  and  if  they  are  cared  for,  the 
method  by  which  they  are  cared  for  is  not 
important.  What  the  industrial  world  needs 
today  is  contact  with  the  workers,  and  sym¬ 
pathy  for  their  needs,  and  a  sincere  desire  to 
provide  them.  Unless  “capital”  as  such,  ap¬ 
proaches  the  problem  from  that  standpoint,  I 
do  not  see  why  they  will  not  continue  to 
antagonize  the  workers  instead,  and,  having 
done  so,  receive  their  antagonism  as  a  re¬ 


Company.  A  Board  of 
Directors  have  their  proper 
place  in  an  “Incorporates 
Industry,”  but  if  they  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  they  do 
more  harm  than  good. 
Better  keep  “Boards  of 
Directors”  (as  such)  as  far  from  the  fac¬ 
tories  as  possible.  Put  the  control  of  Labor 
into  competent  hands,  and  let  the  Directors 
disappear,  so  far  as  the  management  of  Labor 
is  concerned. 

I  haven’t  found,  in  my  experience,  that 
working  men  agree  any  better  among  them¬ 
selves,  than  they  agree  with  their  employers. 
A  worker  on  a  “Board  of  Directors  is  as 
likely  to  become  unpopular  with  his  fellow- 
workers  —  and  I  rather  think  more  so 
than  are  other  Members  of  a  ‘  Board  of 
Directors.”  I  do  not  think,  therefore,  it  is 
important.  It  does  not  answer  any  of  the 
causes  of  discontent. 

It  is  important  that  confidence  be  established 
between  the  workers  and  managers  in  charge. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  a  constant  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  “Square  Deal.”  This  means 
hard  work.  It  means  giving  up  so-called 
“valuable  time.”  It  means  patience,  and 
an  honest  desire  to  be  fair. 

“Hired  men”  representing  Corporate 
interests,  who  are  subject  to  control  by 
phone  and  wire,  from  large  cities,  will  have, 
in  my  opinion,  more  or  less  unsatisfactory 
results.  “Long  distance  control”  is  a  great 
element  of  discord. 

I  believe  it  is  something  for  each  one  to 
work  out.  There  are  underlying  principles, 
which,  if  applied  to  every  Industry,  wool 
bring  better  results;  but  there  are  loc 
conditions  also,  which  must  have  care 
consideration,  and  can  not  have  such  con¬ 
sideration,  except  on  the  ground. 

I  believe  the  ideal  industrial  conditions 
can  only7  be  created  in  one  way7.  (Please 
note  I  am  saying  ( Continued  on  Page  ■?! 
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THE  OVAL  MIRROR 


By  Walter  Prichard  Eaton 


Illustrated  by  John  Wolcott  Adams 


IT  was  a  splendid  oval  mirror,  gilded  with 
true  gold  leaf  and  topped  by  an  eagle, 
a  prime  example  of  the  decorative  arts 
which  flourished  in  America  a  century 
or  more  ago.  Its  intrinsic  value  as  an 
[“antique”  was  considerable,  but  its  value 
to  the  Misses  Porter,  in  whose  grandfather’s 
drawing  room  it  had  originally  hung,  was 
not  to  be  reckoned  in  terms  of  money.  It 
was  a  link  with  the  treasured  past.  ' 

The  Misses  Porter  were  not  young,  and 
they  were  the  last  of  their  race  to  bear  the 
family  name.  Nor  were  they  rich.  Far 
from  it.  They  dwelt  now  in  a  small  flat  in 
an  eastern  city,  and  as  rents  rose  and  costs 
rose,  they  reduced  their  charities,  they 
remade  their  best  silk  dresses,  they  stayed  at 
home  from  church  when  it  was  too  stormy  to 
walk,  and  Miss  Alice,  the  younger,  who  was 
only  sixty-five,  often  said  to  Miss  Bessie, 
her  senior  by  four  years,  that  she  really  did 
believe  she  could  get  something  to  do, 
“something  regular,”  if  she  only  knew  how 
to  go  about  it. 

The  Misses  Porter  could  remember  when 
Christmas  had  been  a  great  occasion,  in  the 
old  mansion  now  far  downtown  and  con¬ 
verted  into  a  fur  factory.  There  were  glit¬ 
tering  gifts  and  a  vast  pudding  flaming  blue 
with  brandy,  and  holly  from  the  South,  and 
guests  galore.  Now  there  were  only  a 
:ousin  or  two  to  send  them  a  remembrance, 
or  for  them  to  remember,  and  a  cousin’s 
daughter,  Lucy,  a  girl  they  had  watched 
grow  up,  and  on  whom  they  poured  out, 
vith  a  curious  shyness,  their  virgin  love. 
Lucy  had  been  married  during  the  year,  and 
ived  now  in  another  city.  She  had  written 
:o  them  all  about  her  house.  She  was  col- 
ecting  old  pieces  to  furnish  it  with.  She 
vanted,  she  said,  to  make  it  as  much  like 
heir  old  house,  which  they  had  told  her 
ibout  so  often,  as  she  could.  She  sent 
"red’s  photographs  of  the  interior,  to  ask 
or  their  suggestions.  All  this  pleased  them 
mmensely.  They  told  each  other  what  a 
lear  child  Lucy  was. 

Then  Christmas  drew  near.  It  was  a 
ime  of  sadness  for  them.  One  of  their 
ew  investments  had  passed  its  divi¬ 
dend.  To  make  such  presents  as  they 
lsed  to  do  had  long  been  impossible, 
>ut  now  they  did  not  see  how  they  could 
nake  any  at  all.  Yet  Lucy  must  be  re- 
nembered! 

“We  might  send  her  that  framed  sampler 
ou  did  down  in  Miss  Marchant’s  school,” 


"  It’s  a  beautiful  thing,"  said  Miss  Alice.  “ Can 
you  remember  how  we  climbed  upon  the  Empire 
sofa  to  look  into  it  when  we  were  little?" 


suggested  Alice.  “I 
hear  old  samplers  are 
now  much  sought 
after.” 


“Of  course  she 
can  have  that  any 
time,  if  she  wants 
it,”  Miss  Bessie  re¬ 
plied.  “But  give 
that  old  thing  for 
Christmas?  Don’t  be 
foolish,  Alice.” 

Miss  Alice  glanced 
around  the  little 
room,  and  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her  own 
gray  hair  in  the  gold 
mirror.  It  was  very 
gray.  She  put  her 
hand  up  to  it. 

“I’m  tired  of  see¬ 


ing  how  gray  my  hair 
is,”  said  she. 

Her  sister,  who  quite  understood,  only 
aid,  “Your  hair  is  still  very  pretty,  Alice. 
It  always  was.” 

“Could  we?”  Miss  Alice  half  whispered. 
“After  all,  Lucy’s  all  we’ve  got.  Of  course, 
it’s  worth  money  if  we  ever  had  to  sell  it.” 

“Sell  it?  Sell  it?”  —  Miss  Bessie  almost 
rose  from  her  chair.  “  If  we  ever  have  to 
sell  our  things,  we  won’t  care  what  becomes 
of  us!  We  ought  to  mark  Lucy’s  name  on 
the  back  of  it  right  now.” 

“But  she’ll  never  enjoy  it  so  much  as  this 
year,  when  she’s  just  fixing  up  her  own  little 
new  house,”  said  the  other. 

“Grandfather  Porter  brought  it  home  for 
grandma  on  their  first  anniversary,”  said 
Miss  Bessie. 

“It’s  a  beautiful  thing,”  said  Miss  Alice. 
“Can  you  remember  how  weclimbed  up  on 
the  Empire  sofa  to  look  into  it  when  we  were 
little?” 

“I  wish  we  had  the  sofa  to  send  her,  too,” 
said  Miss  Bessie. 

“Do  you  suppose  they  can  pack  it  so  it 
won’t  break?” 

“We  could  wrap  it  in  the  old  figured  quilt 
—  she’d  like  that,”  the  other  replied. 

When  the  packer  came,  two  excited  old 
ladies  hovered  over  him,  their  blue-veined 
brows  puckered  with  anxiety,  insisting  that 
he  use  the  quilt  under  his  burlap. 

Miss  Alice  trotted  in  to  her  bureau,  to 
bring  him  his  pay.  W’hen  he  had  gone,  she 
put  her  purse  carefully  back. 


“We’ll  have  to  do  without  meat,  sister, 
for  a  while,”  she  said. 

“I  eat  too  much  meat,”  the  elder  one 
replied.  “There’s  a  hole  on  the  wall.” 

“We  can  easily  move  the  Stag  at  Bay  and 
Saint  Jerome  nearer  together,”  Miss  Alice 
reassured  her,  climbing  carefully  on  a  chair, 
and  poking  at  the  picture  hooks  with  an 
umbrella. 

“There!”  she  exclaimed,  “Now  I  won’t 
have  to  look  at  my  gray  hair  every  time  1 
turn  around.” 

“I  do  hope  Lucy  will  like  it,”  the  other 
mused. 

“She  will,  I’m  sure,”  said  Miss  Alice. 
“Oh,  if  it  should  get  broken!  They’re  so 
careless,  those  expressmen.” 

On  Christmas  morning  a  telegram  came. 
Miss  Alice  opened  it  with  trembling  fingers. 

“Oh,  quick!  If  somebody  should  be 
dead!”  her  sister  cried,  a  hand  to  her 
bosom. 

Then  she  saw  a  smile  on  Miss  Alice’s  face, 
and  took  the  yellow  paper  from  her. 

“You  two  darlings,”  she  read.  “You 
unselfish,  wonderful  darlings!  Fred  says 
you  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  be  so  generous. 
Merry  Christmas  and  lots  of  kisses  and  you 
are  coming  to  see  us  soon,  to  tell  us  if  it  is 
hung  right.  Lucy.” 

Miss  Bessie  cmiled,  too. 

“It’s  much  more.-than  ten  words,”  she 
remarked  presently,  “Lucy  shouldn’t  be 
so  extravagant.” 
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Don't  let's  be  pikers  in 
spreading  happiness.  Follow 


POLICEMAN  SANTA  CLAUS 

By  Frazier  Hunt 


HENEVER  I  look  back  now  and 
pick  out  the  real  glory  Christ¬ 
mas  of  my  world  I  think  of  a 
New  York  Police  station,  with 
a  big  cop  sweltering  in  red  trick  pants  and 
a  cotton  beard,  as  a  Santa  Claus,  and  five 
hundred  hungry,  heart  starved  little  kids 
laughing  and  smiling  and  cheering  and  being 
just  plain  happy. 

Most  of  us  are  pikers  when  it  comes  to 
Christmas,  because  we  do  things  for  people 
just  with  money  —  and  that’s  a  piker’s  way. 
A  fellow’s  got  to  give  time  and  hours  of 
comfort  and  ease  and  thought  and  actually 
deprive  himself  of  something  he  likes  if  he 
really  means  it.  And  these  New  York  cops 
really  did  mean  this  Christmas-for-kiddies 
business. 

I  can  still  close  my  eyes  and  see  those  five 
hundred  kids  at  the  East  22nd  Police  Station, 
packed  like  canned  cherries  in  the  big  back 
room,  while  up  on  an  improvised  stage 
Patrolman  Patrick  Monahan  was  dancing 
and  singing  his  heart  out  just  to  make  them 
laugh.  Over  on  one  end  stood  a  great 
Christmas  tree  loaded,  to  the  gills  with  lights 
and  cotton  snow  and  tinsel  and  presents  and 
in  every  square  inch  of  the  big  station  house 
where  there  were  n’t  hungry  J  poor,  happy 
children  there  were  beaming,  great  hearted 
cop  hosts;  no,  not  every  inch,  because  I ’ve 
forgotten  about  the  tired  mothers  with  their 
arms  full  of  little  brothers  and  sisters  who, 
too,  were  finding  this  Christmas  Day  the 
finest  of  all  their  cheated  years. 

And  right  now  I  can  see  a  big  lieutenant  of 
police  —  a  big  fat  cop  you’d  have  called  him 
any  other  day  of  the  year  but  this  —  bend¬ 
ing  over  a  ragged,  dirty,  little  boy  who  was 
crying  because  he  could  n’t  see  all  the  show. 
So  the  big  Irishman  lifted  him  up  and  gave 
him  the  best  seat  in  the  house  on  his  shoulder. 
And  right  next  him  stood  a  certain  writing 
man  I  happen  to  know  very  intimately  who 
was  sniffling  and  blowing  his  nose  like  a  fool 
baby. 

Somehow  I  really  can’t  make  up  my  mind 
whether  to  make  the  heroes  of  this  story  the 
cops  or  the  kiddies  or  Christmas  or  big  warm, 
fake-cold  New  York  City  itself  — or  maybe 
a  certain  clean-cut,  youngish,  ex-school¬ 
master  who  for  a  period  of  four  years  was 
known  as  New  York’s  finest  Police  Commis¬ 
sioner.  Maybe  I  can  combine  them  as  an 
all-star  cast  and  throw  in  a  few  Christmas 
trees  and  a  lot  of  Yuletide  spirit  with  10,000 
great  Irish  cop  hearts  to  beat  the  music. 

But  I ’m  getting  my  grand  finale  before  my 
first  act  so  we’ll  have  to  start  the  show  all 
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Illustrated  by  J.  E.  Allen 


over  again.  Orchestra,  play  a  Christmas 
carol!  Now,  up  with  that  curtain. 

Time:  One  week  before  Christmas  —  any 
old  year. 

Scene:  Poor,  run-down-at-the-heel  street 
in  a  New  York  tenement  district.  Snow 
falling.  Cop  in  uniform  hustles  up  tenement 
house  steps  at  left  and  knocks  at  door.  Door 
opened  by  scared  woman  with  three  kids 
clinging  to  her  skirts. 

Lady:  “My  God!  What’s  Jimmy  gone 
and  done  now?”  she  half  whispers  to  herself. 
Then  aloud:  “What  —  what’s  the  matter, 
Mister?” 

Cop:  “How  many  children  you  got?” 

Lady:  “Three — -no  four;  Jimmy  — 
Jimmy’s  away  right  now.  He  ain’t  really 
bad,  Mister  —  honest,  it’s  just  the  gang  he’s 
running  with.” 

Cop:  “I  ain’t  carin’  nothin’  about  Jimmy; 
what  I  want  to  know  is  how  many  kids  you 
got  right  here  —  you  know  us  cops  is  givin’ 
a  Christmas  party  for  all  the  children  in  the 
precinct  and  we  want  all  your  little  ones  to 

come  over - That’s  all  I  want - Now 

don’t  go  crying  like  that- - Jimmy’ll  be  all 

right  when  he  gets  a  little  older - You  just 

tell  me  the  names  of  these  three  here  and  how 
old  they  are,  and  then  Christmas  afternoon 
along  about  three  o’clock  you  bring  them 
over  to  the  station  house  and  everybody’ll 

have  the  greatest  time  in  their  lives - And 

there’s  sort  of  liable  to  be  something  for  you 
there  too,  and - ” 

But  I  don’t  want  to  be  a  dramatist  any 
longer  —  this  play  sort  of  sticks  in  my  throat 
and  won’t  come  out  —  all  I  want  to  do  is  just 
to  tell  the  real  story  of  what  New  York  cops 
are  doing  at  Christmas  time  for  the  poor, 
unfortunate  children  in  their  different  pre¬ 
cincts.  And  in  doing  this  I  ’ll  help  prove  that 
America  does  have  a  great,  beating  heart  and 
despite  wars  and  strikes  and  class  discontents 
and  the  unrest  in  the  souls  of  men  that  God’s 
still  in  His  heaven  and  all’s  right  with  the 
world. 

After  all,  things  could  n’t  be  so  very  wrong 
with  this  old  world  when  cops  give  the  most 
precious  thing  they  have  just  to  make 
unknown  poor  children  happy  —  when  they 
give  their  priceless  hours  off.  That’s  what 
most  of  the  10,000  of  New  York’s  Finest  did 
give,  for  in  the  first  place  it  was  a  good  week’s 
job  to  take  the  kid  census  of  their  different 


districts.  They  had  to  do  all  this  on 
their  hours  off — and  a  cop  who’s  been 
walking  beat  all  day  or  all  night  or  doing  a 
swing  on  a  busy  corner  has  had  about  all 
the  walking  and  foot  exercise  that  he ’3 
hankering  for. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  the  question  of 
collecting  the  presents  for  the  children;  ana 
the  idea  was,  besides  the  toys  and  the 
candy,  to  give  things  that  would  be  really 
useful  and  would  help  out  the  worn  ana 
skimpy  wardrobe  of  most  of  the  city’s  poor. 
At  the  very  birth  of  the  idea  early  in  Decem¬ 
ber  of  1916  the  then  Commissioner  of  Police 
Arthur  Woods,  told  a  meeting  of  officers 
assembled  to  discuss  the  Christmas  proposi¬ 
tion,  that  several  rich  people  in  the  city  hac 
offered  to  underwrite  and  finance  the  whole 
expense,  if  necessary.  But  the  police 
decided  unanimously  that  each  precinct  ana 
station' would  take  care  of  its  own  expense 
and  raise  the  money  and  presents  within  its 
own  district. 

This  meant  that  the  cops  had  to  get 
together  somewhere  between  §50,000  and 
$100,000  worth  of  money  and  goods  from  any 
and  all  available  sources.  All  this  in  turn 
meant  more  tramping  and  more  precious 
hours-off  and  less  play  and  less  time  with 
their  own  kiddies  at  home.  But  just  as  cops 
go  about  doing  a  lot  of  kindly  fine  things  that 
nobody  credits  them  with  so  did  they  slip 
around  and  get  together  at  each  station  house 
the  makings  of  a  grand  and  glorious  Christ¬ 
mas  party.  This  store  keeper  gave  five 
dozen  pairs  of  children’s  stockings;  that 
firm  a  check  for  $25;  this  factory  100  pounds 
of  mixed  candy;  that  big  department  store 
orders  for  suits  or  shoes  or  what  not. 

It  was  n’t  long  before  the  stuff  began  to 
roll  in  at  the  different  station  houses  and  the 
last  week  before  Christmas  the  big  back 
room  where  cops  loaf  and  play  dominoes  and 
answer  their  roll  call  and  inspection  was  so 
loaded  down  with  boxes  and  packages  that 
it  looked  like  the  delivery  room  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  store.  Then  one  afternoon  some  of  the 
patrolmen’s  wives  and  daughters  came  over 
to  the  station  house  and  started  packing  up 
the  bags. 

{Some  Christmas  I’m  going  to  look  around 
and  get  me  a  job  packing  Christmas  sacks.  It 
occurs  to  me  this  second  that  there  would  n’t  be 
any  job  in  the  world  quite  as  line  as  that 
figuring  out  what  to  put  in  for  this  family  and 
this  little  girl  and  that  tiny  boy.  I  bet  a  fellcx 
could  get  forgiven  for  a  lot  of  stuff  if  he’d  just 
put  in  one  afternoon  packing  Christmas  sacks 
for  poor  kids.)  {Continued  on  Page  ) 


"A  big  lieutenant  of  -police - bending  over  a 

ragged ,  dirty  little  boy  who  was  crying  because 
he  could  n't  see  all  of  the  show.  So  the  big 
•Irishman  lifted  him  up  and  gave  him  the  best 
seat  in  the  house  on  his  shoulder It  was  fine. 
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By  Francis  R.  Bellamy 


IN  the  wild,  free  almost 
primeval  life  of  the  re¬ 
gions  where  the  treasures 
of  the  earth  are  stored, 
humanity  is  found  in  the 
raw.  It  is  susceptible  of 
great  good  or  of  fierce  evil 
according  to  the  channel 
into  which  Chance  directs 
it.  Here  is  the  story  of  a 
young  man  who,  with  cour¬ 
age  and  confidence,  is  play¬ 
ing  the  role  of  Chance 
among  the  men,  women 
and  children  of  the  Mesabe  | 
His  task  is  formidable  but 
to  him  that  merely  makes 
the  ultimate  triumph  more 
to  be  desired.  He  is  winning. 


William  J.  Bell,  the  “ Mission¬ 
ary  of  the  Mesabe,”  who  stands  at 
the  right ,  seems  to  be  looking  across 
the  page  at  the  miner  who  represents 
the  type  of  people  he  works  among. 


BELL  OF  THE 
IRON  RANGE 


THAT  man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone, 
is  an  old  story.  That  you  cannot 
make  a  democracy  out  of  dollars,  is 
also  an  old  story. 

And  yet  occasionally  people  try  it.  Or 
perhaps  we  better  say,  in  the  last  case,  have 
it  tried  on  them. 

Here  is  a  case  in  point. 

One  line  morning,  in  the  year  1890,  the 
two  Merritt  boys,  out  on  a  logging  trip, 
came  over  the  brow  of  a  hill  about  seven 
miles  from  Lake  Superior  and  saw  before 
them  a  great  outcropping  of  pure,  red  rock. 
They  didn’t  know  it,  but  they  were  looking 
on  the  death  warrant  of  the  northern  Minne¬ 
sota  woods.  They  had  discovered  the  great¬ 
est  iron  range  in  the  world. 

That  was  twenty  nine  years  ago.  Today, 
that  spot  is  surrounded  by  a  hundred  thous¬ 
and  people,  by  busy  lines  of  railroad,  by 
huge  oval  mining  pits  filled  with  clanking 
steamshovels  and  ore  cars,  by  all  the  chim¬ 
neys  and  power-houses  and  ore  heaps  that 
go  to  make  up  the  Mesabe  Range. 

From  this  country  last  year  over  forty 


eight  million  tons  of  the  red  iron  ore  were 
shipped  down  the  Mesabe  railroad,  seventy 
five  miles  to  Duluth,  loaded  on  the  great 
ore  boats  along  the  lake,  and  started  on  their 
journey  to  Cleveland,  Buffalo  and  Pitts¬ 
burg  to  be  made  into  steel  rails,  steel  bolts, 
steel  forgings  and  wire,  into  shafts,  cars, 
automobile  bodies.  Over  fifty  six  percent 
of  the  world’s  supply  of  iron  comes  out  of 
this  industrial  empire  of  the  north. 

The  chances  are  that  every  time  you  ride 
in  a  steel  pullman,  every  time  you  make  a 
call  in  a  steel  framework  skyscraper,  every 
time  you  buy  a  machine  shop  product,  you 
are  indebted  to  the  Merritt  boys  and  the 
Mesabe  iron  range  of  northern  Minnesota. 
The  billions  of  wealth  it  has  produced  make 
even  war  loans  look  small.  The  billions  it 
will  produce  are  uncountable.  It  is  the 
Croesus  of  the  North. 

And  yet  this  is  not  the  story  of  its  pride. 
This  is  rather  the  story  of  its  neglect,  of  the 
human  canvas  behind  its  magnificent 
statistics.  It  is  the  record  of  one  man’s 
endeavour. 


Six  years  ago,  in  the  spring,  if  you  had 
chanced  to  go  out  from  the  village  of  Hibbing 
on  one  of  the  rough,  sandy  roads  that  lead 
to  the  outpost  locations,  you  would  have 
encountered,  swinging  along  the  highway, 
a  browned  and  husky  young  fellow  of  about 
twenty  eight,  with  a  mass  of  reddish  brown 
hair  set  above  a  big,  pleasant  face. 

Slung  on  his  back  was  a  haversack  filled 
with  food  and  a  bundle  of  books,  and  he  was 
singing. 

To  the  right  of  the  road,  he  came  to  where 
lay  a  log  house,  surrounded  by  a  small  field 
of  winter  wheat  and  a  spaded  garden,  the 
whole  looking  like  some  old  farmer’s  memory 
of  New  England  youth,  set  in  this  country  of 
endless  stumps  and  underbrush  and  small 
forest,  stretching  mile  after  mile  without 
contrast.  Toward  this  he  directed  his  steps 
across  the  black  earth,  and  knocked  on  the 
slab  door. 

A  thickset  foreigner,  in  blue  overalls, 
opened  the  door  and  stared  at  him  suspiciously. 

“What  do  you  want?”  he  said  with  a 
decided  accent. 


Francis  R.  Bellamy 


The  young  fellow  unslung  his  sack. 

“Selling  Bibles,”  he  announced  cheerfully. 
“Finn,  Italian,  Polish — ” 

The  eyes  of  the  foreigner  grew  harsh. 

“I  got  no  use  for  your  Bible,”  he  said 
gruffly. 

“Can’t  you  read?”  demanded  the  young 

fellow. 

“Yes — ”  There  was  a  smouldering  light 
in  the  man’s  eyes  now.  “But  I  don’t  want 
no  lies.  The  church,  it  don’t  like  me. 
And  I  —  I  don’t  like  the  church!”  He 
seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  bursting  into 
some  sharp  retort.  He  flung  open  the  door, 
instead,  pointing  at  the  bare  interior,  the 
cheap  chairs,  the  poverty  stricken  bed.  “  I 
got  nothing  for  the  priest  here!”  he  said 
angrily.  “My  belly  —  that  is  my  religion!  ” 
He  seemed  seized  with  a  sudden  thought. 
“My  God?”  he  said.  “Do  you  want  to  see 
my  God?” 

The  Bible  seller  appeared  interested. 

“Why,  yes,”  he  said  pleasantly. 

The  foreigner  strode  through  the  rude 
room,  and  flung  open  an  inner  door,  leading 
to  the  kitchen,  where  an  old  iron  stove  lay 
crazily  against  the  wall.  Over  by  the  wall, 
beside  a  makeshift  wooden  sink,  stood  a 
poor  looking,  thin  faced  woman,  with  a  gray 
wisp  of  hair  knotted  on  top  of  her  head. 

The  man  put  the  toe  of  his  boot  to  the 
oven  door,  and  flung  it  open  heavily. 

“There!”  he  said  hoarsely.  “There  is 
my  God  —  Bread!” 

That  was  William  J.  Bell’s  introduction 
to  the  iron  range. 

A  Minnesota  boy  himself,  he  had  been 
born  and  brought  up  in  Fergus  Falls,  down 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  where  once 
had  lived  Frank  Higgins,  the  famous  sky- 
pilot  of  these  northern  Minnesota  woods. 
To  most  Americans,  Frank  Higgins  lived 
only  in  the  pages  of  a  once  widely  read 
magazine  article,  a  picturesque  character 
who  lived  in  the  woods  with  the  lumber¬ 
jacks,  a  red  blooded  God-fearing  man  who 
brought  Christ  to  the  men  of  the  logging 


camps,  and  inspired  a  well  known  novel. 

But  to  Bell,  as  a  boy  in  Fergus  Falls, 
Higgins  was  a  man  of  flesh  and  blood,  a 
man  of  everlasting  inspiration,  the  hero  of 
his  boyish  hours.  From  the  time  he  grew 
up,  there  was  never  any  doubt  in  his  mind 
over  what  he  would  choose  as  a  career. 
Another  skypilot!  That  was  his  dream. 

In  place  of  the  camps  and  the  lumberjacks 
had  come  a  great  spilling  over  of  the  melting 
pot  of  industrial  America,  flooding  the  woods 
of  the  north  with  the  voices  of  the  city  slums, 
spreading  out  into  one  great  splotch  fifteen 
by  ninety  miles. 

The  day  Bell  realized  what  had  happened, 
he  saw  his  opportunity  at  once.  Almost 
overnight  he  applied  to  his  Presbyterian 
Home  Board  in  New  York  for  a  year’s 
fellowship  to  study  the  range.  There 
wasn’t  any  such  fellowship,  of  course,  and 
Bell  knew  it.  But  that  didn’t  daunt  him. 
If  there  wasn’t  one,  one  could  be  made! 
There  would  have  to  be  a  fellowship! 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  the  very  next 
spring  there  was.  With  a  pack  on  his  back, 
then.  Bell  set  out  to  measure  his  job.  Sell¬ 
ing  Bibles  gets  you  into  all  kinds  of  homes, 
you  see! 

For  a  whole  summer,  he  tramped  the 
range.  I  wonder  do  you  realize  just  what 
that  means?  It  means  that  he  lived  in  the 
foreign  boarding  houses,  he  slept  over  the 
saloons.  He  went  out  into  the  farthest  and 
most  forsaken  locations.  He  broke  bread 
in  the  poorest  and  most  isolated  log  houses. 
Eight  out  of  every  ten  men  he  spoke  with 
were  foreigners.  The  comforts  and  pleas¬ 
ures  of  what  we  call  American  life  became 
mere  memories  to  him. 

He  ran  up  against  all  the  rawness  of 
frontier  life,  he  experienced  all  the  gross 
materialism  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  he  bucked 
against  all  the  suspicion  and  clannishness 
of  the  foreigner. 

He  learned  just  how  little  influence  the 
average  church  of  the  range  exerted  on  the 
thousands  of  foreigners  in  the  locations. 


He  learned  why  the  immigrant  brought  with 
him  an  ingrained  hatred  of  church  and  state. 
He  learned  why  two  thirds  of  the  Finns  were 
banded  in  Socialist  fellowships  and  temper¬ 
ance  unions  which  they  attended  in  place  of 
church.  He  learned  why  the  Slavs  and  the 
Italians  never  mixed.  He  viewed  all  the 
sullen,  foreign  discontent  of  the  range,  with 
its  atheism  and  clannishness. 

He  found  that  among  the  lives  of  these 
thousands  of  foreigners  there  was  probably 
more  genuine  bitterness  and  disappointment, 
more  materialism  and  hatred,  less  promise 
and  beauty  and  hope  than  in  any  other 
similar  sized  section  of  these  United  States. 
The  iron  range  produced  billions.  But 
it  was  not  connected  with  any  large  city 
where  any  portion  of  its  billions  gave  any 
return  in  the  things  that  wealth  makes 
possible,  like  theatres  and  parks,  art  gal¬ 
leries  and  fine  universities.  The  wealth 
of  the  range  was  spent  in  Boston  and  New 
York,  in  Cleveland  and  Buffalo,  in  Pitts¬ 
burg  and  Chicago.  The  range  itself  got 
none  of  it,  except  labour’s  wage  return;  it 
had  to  content  itself  with  its  cheap  movies 
and  its  company  houses,  its  ore  pits  and 
desolate  landscape.  It  was  the  slums  of 
Pittsburg,  with  Pittsburg  left  out.  It 
was  Orphan  Annie,  working  in  the  kitchen 
of  industry. 

No  one  ever  intended  to  stay  on  the  iron 
range,  unless  he  had  to.  Except  for  a 
few  of  the  Finns  who  had  cleared  land  and 
built  log  houses,  not  one  of  the  thousands  of 
foreigners  had  a  stake  in  the  country.  And 
except  for  a  few  of  the  Americans,  who 
weren’t  fifteen  percent  of  the  population, 
not  one  person  had  any  social  conception  of 
America.  To  the  workingmen,  America  was 
a  man  in  Cleveland  who  shut  down  the 
mines,  and  put  a  sign  on  the  gate  that  said, 
“Closed  down!” 

That  was  all.  He  found  Finn  after  Finn 
who  honestly  believed  and  affirmed  that 
Finland  was  a  finer  country  than  the  United 
States  in  every  way.  He  found  man  after 


Like  all  men  who  wrestle  with  nature ,  music  is  one  of  their  great 
passions  and  they  possess  a  rare  taste  and  appreciation  for  it. 
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man  going  to  some  other  part  of  the  United 
States,  taking  with  him  the  iron  range  con¬ 
ception  of  America.  He  found  red  cards 
plentiful,  religion  at  a  low  ebb,  and  citizen¬ 
ship  a  joke.  In  other  words,  he  found  all 
the  evils  of  an  alien  lower  class  doing  the 
manual  labour  of  a  democracy,  under  the 
most  depressing  conditions,  while  spiritual 
America  slept  in  its  comfortable  homes. 

The  fine  schools  which  the  ore  taxes  built 
—  and  they  were  fine,  contrasting  vividly 
with  the  wretched  shacks  and  cheap  houses 
which  labour’s  'wage  return  had  built  in 
twenty  nine  years!  —  these  were  offering 
excellent  educational  facilities,  and  yet  were 
plainly  not  giving  any  solution.  The  youth 
of  the  iron  range  did  not  get  very  high  up  in 
the  graded  schools.  And  against  the  practi¬ 
cal  character  of  the  schooling  there  was  al¬ 
most  invariably  fset  the  influence  of  a  foreign, 
atheistic  home  —  and  the  home  influence, 
backed  by  the  industrial  environment, 
usually  won  out. 

In  such  a  position,  in  such  a  country, 
what  was  a  missionary  to  do? 

The  problem  was  one  of  a  life’s  work. 
No  temporary  set  of  workers,  no  campaign 
of  any  organization  from  the  outside,  no 
flash  of  enthusiasm  was  going  to  succeed 
with  this  thing.  There  would  be  none  of  the 
glamour  of  a  foreign  country  about  it,  none 
of  the  sweep  of  power  that  goes  with  a  big 
city  church  or  organization.  It  would  be  a 
dogged  day  in  and  day  out  work,  living 
mostly  in  a  Ford,  and  shut  off  from  the  world 
of  things,  trying  to  convince  foreigners  of 
his  sincerity,  and  America’s  sincerity  and 
the  everlasting  necessity  for  the  Christian 


The  bunkhouses  of  the  Northwest  are  usually  unlovely  things  at  best.  Consequently  out-of-door 
sports  are  generally  resorted  to  for  recreation  and  some  mighty  athletes  are  developed  thereby. 


ideal  —  all  in  face  of  a  forbidding  environ¬ 
ment.  Could  he  do  it? 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  man  that  he  looked 
out  the  window  into  that  range  winter,  and 
said  to  himself  that  he  could.  .  .  . 

Then  came  the  winter  —  his  first  winter 
on  the  range.  It  is  a  long,  heartbreaking 
affair,  that  range  winter,  with  six  feet  of 
snow,  and  impassable  roads,  and  loneliness 
for  companions.  But  it  gave  Bell  a  chance. 


to  tabulate  his  experiences.  And  he  sat 
back  aghast  at  his  conclusions.  Why,  his 
job  was  going  to  make  the  cleansing  of  the 
Augean  stables  look  like  a  pastime  for  a 
summer’s  day!  And  instead  of  the  abilities 
of  a  Hercules,  he  had  a  Ford  and  thirteen 
hundred  a  year! 

But  he  set  about  planning  his  campaign. 
The  starting  point  he  decided,  would  have 
to  be  the  children.  To  get  after  the  men. 


he  would  need  a  partner  who 
could  speak  the  different  lang¬ 
uages,  preferably  a  foreign  born 
missionary,  and  he  would  have 
to  have  a  woman  who  could 
visit  the  families.  To  handle 
the  summer  schools  and  the 
summer  camps,  as  he  got  them 
started,  he  would  need  resident 
workers,  too.  But  he  himself 
would  have  to  supply  the  en¬ 
ergy,  keep  going  the  two  or 
three  small  outlying  churches 
already  built  and  lying  idle  — 
and  make  a  continuous  bid  for 
the  children.  And  to  start 
with,  he  would  have  to  set  up 
stereopticon  educational  cent¬ 
ers  at  seven  vital  points  which 
he  could  reach  with  his  Ford 
each  week,  and  connect  the 
whole  thing  with  a  monthly 
paper  which  he  would  have 
to  write  and  get  out  himself. 
His  sermons  would  write  them-  -- 
selves. 

for  one  man’s  brain,  wasn’t 


Some  job 
it  ? 

But  he  didn’t  stop  to  worry  about  that 
side  of  it.  Instead  he  hammered  at  his 
programme  all  winter,  and  he  hammered 
at  his  Board  in  New  York  —  dollars  come 
hard  from  a  Board  with  a  continent  before  it, 
and  only  a  few  thousand  precious  shekels 
to  spend!  —  and  when  spring  came  he  was 
set,  with  his  New  York  Board  behind  him 
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The  children  are  like  children  everywhere  in  the  essentials.  Their  patriotism  and  Americanism  are  quickly  de¬ 
veloped  and  as  softening  influences  are  brought  to  bear  upon  them ,  they  become  the  nucleus  for  a  better  citizenship. 


to  a  modest  tune  —  but,  By  George,  behind 
him!  And  he  started  in. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  intention,  however,  to 
chronicle  here  the  arrival  of  his  comrades, 
the  working  out  of  the  lectures  and  the 
schools,  the  slow  growth  of  the  work  as  Bell 
pounded  along  the  desolate  roads  day  after 
day,  and  the  number  of  the  foreign  children 
grew  from  seven  hundred  to  a  thousand,  to 
thirteen  hundred,  as  the  idea  took  hold  of 
their  parents  and  Bell’s  sincerity  became 
apparent,  and  the  poor  foreigners  began 
slowly  to  donate  a  little  of  their  own  money 
to  help  him  along.  A  poverty  stricken 
parish,  that  foreign  group,  but  able  to 
recognize  a  man  when  they  saw  one,  despite 
his  rusty  Ford,  his  rude  buildings  and 
second  hand  materials,  the  eternal  make¬ 
shifts  he  had  to  resort  to  because  of  lack  of 
funds. 

That  he  had  to  ring  the  bell  on  Sunday 
night  himself,  before  he  preached;  that  his 
clothes  were  dusty  from  fifty  miles  of  riding 
—  why,  that  was  part  of  their  own  lives,  too. 
Bell  was  one  of  them. 

There  is  no  space  available,  either,  to  tell 
you  of  the  thousand  personal  incidents,  of 
the  dim  midnights  in  his  study  and  his 
eternal  efforts  to  keep  his  brain  ahead  of  his 
task,  of  the  weeks  when  it  seemed  as  if  the 
outside  world  had  set  him  down  in  this  land 
and  then  forgotten  him  forever, —  nor  of  the 
rough  men  who  helped  him  in  his  churches 
although  they  would  not  become  members 
and  yet  hauled  the  coal  and  wood  for  the 
winters,  and  bought  boats  and  tents  for  the 
summer  camps  —  because  they  believed  in 
him  and  his  idea  even  while  they  avoided 
the  word  religion! 

All  this  would  fill  a  volume.  The  dry 
record  of  it  is  in  the  files  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Home  Missions  on  Fifth  Avenue. 
The  important  thing  is  that  the  outside 
world  had  not  forgotten  him.  In  that 
building  on  Fifth  Avenue  a  group  of  men 
watched  his  efforts  with  ever  increasing 
interest.  Three  thousand  for  the  Mesabe! 
Why,  Bell  was  getting  somewhere.  But 
below  the  Mesabe  range  lay  the  Gogebic 


range,  and  below  that  still  farther  lay  Iron 
River,  where  almost  identical  conditions 
prevailed!  This  work  must  be  started  and 
duplicated  there.  The  influence  of  Bell  was 
spreading  south! 

So  from  Fifth  Avenue,  pretty  soon,  there 
started  out  other  skypilots  to  the  Gogebic 
range,  to  the  Iron  River  range,  to  Hurley 
and  Caspian  and  Iron  River. 

You  who  live  in  comfortable  houses  and* 
apartments,  who  generalize  easily  about 
Americanization  and  the  Anglo  Saxon  ideal, 
—  I  want  you  to  leave  behind  your  Astor 
roof  and  the  orchestra  playing  to  the  im¬ 
perial  sky-line  of  New  York  at  night,  leave 
behind  your  clubs  and  theatres  and  editorial 
offices,  and  board  the  Manhattan  Limited 
with  me  for  Iron  River,  spend  a  few  hours 
in  Chicago,  and  take  another  sleeper  on  the 
Northwestern;  and  when  the  track  begins 
to  be  bare  of  ballast  next  morning,  and  the 
dusty  sand  comes  in  little  clouds  over  every¬ 
thing,  and  piles  of  logs  appear  beside  the 
right  of  way,  descend  at  a  small  brick  station 
set  in  a  wilderness.  You  are  in  Iron  River. 
And  it  is  six  years  since  Bell  starred  with  his 
pack  to  tramp  the  Mesabe. 

Dust  is  blowing  in  the  streets, —  dust  that 
washes  off  red.  Off  the  one  paved  street, 
wire-fenced  yards  defy  the  cattle  and  the 
chickens.  Across  the  railroad,  the  Labour 
Hall  of  the  Finns  looms,  dun,  unpainted, 
giving  little  hint  of  the  socialist  plays  which 
have  taken  the  place  of  religion  and  a  pastor 
in  Finnish  Iron  River. 

Down  the  railroad  in  Caspian,  the 
Italian  Hall  of  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi 
Society,  holds  sway  among  the  painted 
houses,  as  if  staring  at  the  poverty  stricken 
yards,  at  the  “blind  pigs  on  the  hillsides, 
ignoring  the  dull  coloured  company  houses 
set  on  the  stripped,  lumbered  hills  across  the 
valley,  around  the  company  welfare  house 
with  its  American  and  Italian  flags. 

Everywhere  is  visible  the  triumph  of 
America’s  industrial  genius,  in  the  great 
locomotives,  the  ore  cars,  the  machinery  of 
the  mines, —  and  everywhere,  too,  is  visible 
the  failure  of  America’s  democratic  genius  in 


the  wretched  dwellings  and  the  country 
tenements,  crowded  with  little  foreign 
children  playing  in  the  grassless,  flowerless, 
dusty  streets, —  everywhere  that  is,  except 
in  one  place! 

Walk  up  the  street  and  enter  that  build¬ 
ing  on  the  left,  with  “Neighborhood  House” 
lettered  above  its  homely  door.  Yes,  there 
are  children  here,  you  know,  even  before 
you  have  gotten  inside  —  the  shrill  tones  of 
their  voices  assail  you.  Children  of  all 
degrees  of  dirt  and  Americanism,  you  see 
in  a  moment,  sitting  on  long  benches,  and 
rough  chairs,  clustered  about  tables  and 
boxes,  doing  all  manner  of  craft  work.  On 
the  walls  of  the  single  square  room  are  three 
pictures, —  Washington,  Lincoln  and  one  of 
Christ.  And  by  the  piano  is  a  pretty, 
slender  American  girl  in  her  twenties, 
noticeably  different  from  the  black  eyed, 
olive  skinned  children  who  surround  her  so 
busily. 

“Yes,”  she  assures  you  quickly.  “There 
are  fifty  nine  Italian  children  in  this  street 
alone.  And  they  are  a  good  deal  like  the 
Finns  in  that  they  all  stay  together  and  talk 
their  own  language.  The  winters  are  so 
desolate,  they  all  stay  shut  in  the  company 
houses,  you  know  — -  it’s  hard  to  do  anything 
with  the  older  folks.  No  one  really  knows 
what  they  do  think  or  do.  But  they  let  the 
children  come  here!” 

From  somewhere  next  door  comes  the 
unmistakable  sound  of  a  kindergarten  in 
full  chorus. 

“It’s  the  candy  store  next  door,”  she 
explains  with  a  smile.  “We  had  to  take  it 
for  a  playground  because  we  couldn’t  get 
the  yard  next  us  —  absentee  owner!  And 
then  too,  the  store  was  a  blind  pig!  They 
come  in  yet  sometimes  accidentally  for 
liquor,  and  back  out  rather  embarrassedly. 
The  difficulty  we’re  having  is  using  volun¬ 
teer  workers,  of  course.  You  can’t  do  any¬ 
thing  with  foreigners  —  or  any  body  for 
that  matter  —  unless  you  are  here  to  stay. 

“But  we’ve  got  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  com¬ 
pany  superintendent,  back  of  us  here  now  — 
you  have  to  have  the  mining  companies 
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back  of  you  up  here, —  and  I  have  a  little 
library,  and  the  children  love  to  come. 
There  are  three  hundred  and  twenty  children 
in  the  town  and  six  Americans.  But  I’ve 
got  a  hundred  and  fifty  here  —  and  their 
mothers  really  want  me  to  keep  them  the 
year  round. 

“It’s  quite  a  change.  They  couldn’t  un¬ 
derstand  us  at  all  at  first.  And  you  should 
have  seen  the  house!  We  had  to  scrub  it 
from  top  to  bottom  before  we  even  dared 
move  in!  But  we  know  each  other  now. 
So  we’re  going  to  have  a  real  community 
neighborhood  house.  They  all  want  it. 
The  company  is  giving  the  land,  and  our 
Board  in  New  York  is  giving  thirty  five 
hundred  dollars  and  the  other  thirty  five 
hundred  the  people  here  are  going  to  raise. 
I  he  place  is  sound  to  the  core  you  know  if 
you  only  give  it  a  chance.  We  sent  men  to 
France  from  here'.” 

So  much  for  Caspian.  Now  for  Iron 
River. 

Go  up  the  dusty  streets  past  the  hotel,  to 
where  the  wire  fenced  yards  are  particularly 
evident,  and  pause  a  moment  by  the  dingy, 
country  church  on  the  left.  You  can  hear 
the  voices  of  children  singing,  the  moment 
you  stop.  It  is  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic,  floating  out  on  the  clear,  northern 
air,  although  the  day  is  not  Sunday. 

“As  He  died  to  make  men  holy 
Let  us  live  to  make  men  free!  ” 

Inside,  forty  little  children  are  sitting  on 
wooden  benches,  facing  the  rude  altar  with 
its  American  flag,  their  attention  fastened 
on  a  grave  eyed  woman  playing  a  har¬ 
monium. 

With  the  close  of  the  song,  a  small  Finnish 
child,  a  boy  of  about  eight,  in  brown  shirt 
and  pants  and  bare  legs,  arises. 

“It’s  my  turn  to  carry  the  flag,”  he  an¬ 
nounces  belligerently.  And  solemnly  the 
childish  procession  files  out  after  him,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  cheap,  calico,  American  flag  into 
the  summer  streets  of  Iron  River. 

The  grave  eyed  woman  comes  forward 
with  a  smile. 

How  do  you  like  our  summer  Bible 
school?  she  asks.  “These  are  just  the 
little  ones,  of  course.  We’ve  had  to  put 
the  older  boys  and  the  handcraft  work  and 
the  hammock  making  in  our  own  cellar. 
Don  t  you  think  they’re  sweet?” 

She  sits  down  a  little  wearily  on  the 
bench.  She  has  been  up  since  four. 

d  es,  it  is  beginning  at  the  beginning — 
in  every  way, .  she  admits.  “No  one  even 
met  us  when  we  came  four  years  ago.  We 
took  a  hack  from  the  station.  I’ll  never 
forget  my  sinking  heart  when  I  saw  the 
cracker  box  that  served  as  steps  to  the 
manse.  The  house  hadn’t  even  been 
cleaned.  Every  woman  with  two  children 
of  her  own  knows  what  that  means. 

“There  wasn’t  any  community  house  or 
anything,  of  course — so  we  lived  in  the 
second  floor  of  our  house  all  summer  and 
gave  the  first  to  the  children’s  work.  It 
was  a  -change  from  Chicago,  of  course  — 
but  the  need  was  so  apparent! 

“We  grew  to  know  the  town,  too,  as  the 
months  went  by,  so  it  wasn’t  so  bad  after  we 
had  made  some  good  friends.  I  think  we 
were  always  sure  of  success  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  when  the  trustees  looked  over  the 
books  and  foqnd  we  had  given  a  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars  of  our  own  twelve  .hun¬ 
dred  toward  the  work.  Iron  River  was 
poor,  you  know,  and  no  one  had  ever  given. 
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much  toward  churches.  They’ve  done  won¬ 
derfully  since! 

“We  only  had  seventy-five  children  at 
first  and  now  ywe  have  over  five  hundred, 
mostly  foreign.  Each  child  gets  thirty 
seven  hours  of  handcraft  work,  beside  the 
Bible  stories  and  the  ethical  instruction. 
We  give  them  daily  health  lessons  and  habit 
talks  of  course!  It’s  a  great  melange  of 
teeth  brushing  and  deep  breathing  and 
baths  and  full  nights  sleep  mixed  with  the 
rest  of  it.  I  think  they  adore  it!  And  it 
cost  this  year,  43  cents  a  child!  Doesn’t  it 
show  what  you  can  do  if  you  have  to?” 

Hurry  on  now,  to  Hurley  —  once  Hellhole 
Hurley  of  the  Northwest,  with  sixty-three 
saloons,  their  unpainted  ghosts  yet  lining 
the  main  street  of  the  town  of  two  thousand 

and  get  in  a  Ford  with  a  quick,  active 
man  of  about  thirty’,  who  talks  to  you  as  he 
drives  you  down  the  Gogebic  range  to  the 
town  of  Ramsay’. 

“What  interests  me  most,”  he  is  saying  as 
the  Ford  draws  up  ^before  a  new,  brightly’ 
painted  building,  “is  this  community'  build¬ 
ing  we’ve  just  gotten.”  He  swings  his  arm 
out  toward  the  scattered  houses  of  the  town, 
set  on  the  rolling  hills  covered  with  second 
growth  trees  and  ore  dumps  and  mining 
shafts.  “There  isn’t  a  family,  Swede,  Finn, 
Italian  or  Polish  in  this  district  that  hasn’t 
contributed  something  to  this  community 
house.  Even  Bessemer’s  shacks  gave  us 
two  hundred  and  fifty  from  a  meagre  purse. 

“It’s  only  in  a  technical  sense  that  I  can 
be  said  to  run  it,  because  I  wanted  it  in  the 
first  place.  I  hold  services  in  it,  but  anyone 
can  use  it  by  asking  the  janitor  for  the  key  — 
any'  religious  body  or  anything  else.  Italian 
women  s  clubs  and  Polish  dramatic  clubs 
and  the  summer  Bible  schools  —  they’re  all 
held  here  beside  the  Sunday  Services,  and 
the  basketball  contests  and  the  men’s  clubs. 
It  s  democratic.  My  best  assistant  is  a 
French  girl  from  Bessemer  who  brings  her 
own  baby  while  she  works.” 

Inside  is  a  neat  kitchen,  you  notice,  a 
combination  theatre  and  church  room, 
bathrooms  and  clubrooms. 

It  isn’t  just  for  children,  y’ou  see,”  he 
adds.  “The  young  people  don’t  have  to 
go  to  Ironwood  or  walk  the  streets  any’  more. 
It  s  a  good  floor  for  dancing.  We’ve  got 
English  classes  too,  and  citizenship  classes. 
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YOU  CAN  HELP! 

The  Americanization 
work  that  William  J.  Bell 
is  doing  among  the  Mesabe 
miners  is  typical  of  that 
sponsored  and  performed 
by  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  similar  organizations 
all  over  the  country.  Don’t 
you  want  a  hand  in  it? 
There  is  need  for  your 
active  help  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  as  well  as  your  mere 
approval.  Isn’t  it  really  a 
duty?  This  will  be  a  better 
and  happier  country  if  you 
put  your  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  with  your  fellows. 


gym  work,  dramatics  —  we’ve  even  got  an 
orchestra!  And  the  foreigners  are  keen  for 
it  all  themselves.  That’s  the  best  of  the 
thing  as  I  see  it.” 

So  much  for  the  Gogebic.  Let  us  leave 
its  myriad  activities,  and  start  from  Duluth 
for  the  grey  Mesabe  and  Bell  himself,  the 
man  who  was  the  pioneer  in  all  this. 

You  will  find  him  in  his  little  upstairs 
office,  probably,  in  the  corrugated  iron 
building  overlooking  Mountain  Iron.  He 
runs  his  hands  through  his  bushy  hair  — 
he  is  a  dynamo  of  energy!  —  as  he  sits  down 
after  welcoming  you,  his  eyes  twinkling. 

“Are  we  getting  anywhere?”  he  repeats. 
“Well,  I  certainly  like  to  think  so.  Work 
of  this  kind  is  hard  to  judge.  I  find  I  can’t 
figure  it  at  all  in  terms  of  equipment  or 
buildings.  It’s  more  in  terms  of  social 
good-feeling.  In  fact  my  endeavour  is  to 
use  all  the  social  equipment  already  existing 
and  spend  every  cent  on  ideas!  The  libra¬ 
ries  and  the  librarians  are  among  my  best 
helpers,  you  know.  It  takes  some  time 
just  to  learn  how  to  use  a  democracy.  But 
we  have  small  theatres  in  the  basement  of 
most  of  our  town  libraries,  on  the  range. 

“Where  personal  progress  is  concerned  I 
can  be  more  exact.  My  aliens  gave  me 
thirty  five  dollars  to  help  out  the  first  year  — 
and  this  year  its  sixteen  hundred!  —  a  lot 
of  money  in  these  backwoods  unless  you  get 
it  from  a  company.  With  the  children,  all 
I  could  muster  when  I  got  started  was  seven 
hundred.  Next  year  we’ll  have  close  to  two 
thousand.  That  is  realizing  the  programme 
slowly  but  surely. 

“Then  I  didn’t  know  a  soul  when  I  came 
and  we’ve  got  eighteen  hundred  families 
on  our  lists  now, —  good,  sincere  friends  of 
ours.  I  can  put  before  them  at  once  any 
proposal  from  an  outside  organization  which 
comes  in  here  for  a  temporary  campaign  on 
thrift  or  Americanization  or  such  things  — 
and  they  aren’t  disposed  to  look  on  it  with 
suspicion. 

“This  sounds  like  blowing  our  horn,  but 
it’s  the  only  way  I  can  answer  your  question. 
We  understand  each  other  —  where  before 
we  didn’t  No  one  did,  in  fact. 

“With  the  men,  Santella,  our  foreign 
speaking  missionary,  is  a  wonder.  He’s  a 
product  of  the  coal  mines  in  Pennsylvania 
himself,  with  a  spirit  in  him  that  has  made 
him  educate  himself  through  college,  marry 
a  real  girl  and  come  out  here  to  make  others 
do  what  he  has  done  in  America.  You 
ought  to  meet  him — he’s  got  a  men’s  club 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  going  strong! 

“He  and  his  kind  are  our  hope,  I  think, 
until  America  herself  wakes  up  to  the  fact 
that  she  has  got  to  make  democracy  more 
than  a  phrase  to  her  immigrants  —  if  she 
is  going  to  get  a  new  generation  of  decent 
citizens.  Until  then  Santella  and  the  young 
people  who  have  grown  up  since  I  came  here 
have  got  to  hold  the  fort  for — us  anyway. 

“To  me  that’s  the  whole  story — the 
coming  up  of  these  fine  people  from  the 
foreigners  themselves,  and  sinking  of  a 
work  devoted  to  a  church  organization  into 
a  whole-souled  pushing  on  of  the  idea  alone, 
regardless  of  machine  —  and  the  final 
merging  of  the  thing  into  a  social,  com¬ 
munity,  American,  Anglo-Saxon  ideal,  with 
America  ceasing  to  worship  machinery  and 
the  dollar. 

“I  think ■rt’s  worth  working  for — and  I 
am  as  sure  of  its  possibilities  today  as  I  was 
when  I  struck  the  range  S'X  years  ago  ” 


“AMERICAN,  SIR!” 

By  Mary  Raymond  Shipman  Andrews 


.  ,  EAR  Uncle  Bill:”  (And  why  he 

I  j  should  have  called  me  “  Uncle 

t  Bill,”  Heaven  only  knows. 

I  was  not  his  uncle  and  almost 
never  had  I  been  addressed  as  “Bill.”  But 
he  chose  the  name,  without  explanation, 
from  the  first.)  “Dear  Uncle  Bill:  Where 
am  1  going  to  in  vacation?  The  fellows  ask. 
Their  fathers  come  to  commencement  and 
take  them  home.  I ’m  the  only  one  out, 
because  my  father’s  dead.  And  I  haven  t 
anybody  to  belong  to.  It  would  be  great  if 
you’d  come.  Yours  Sincerely  —  John.” 

I  threw  the  letter  in  the  scrap-basket  and 
an  hour  later  fished  it  out.  I  read  it  over. 
“Damn,”  I  said.  I  —  go  to  a  school  com¬ 
mencement!  Not  if  I  knew  t!  The  cheek 
of  the  whippersnapper!  I  had  not  even  seen 
him;  he  might  be  any  sort  of  wild  Indian;  he 
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might  expect  me  to  “take  him  home  after¬ 
wards.  Rather  not!  I  should  give  him  to 
understand  that  I  would  pay  his  bills  and 
well,  yes  —  I  would  send  him  to  a  proper 
place  in  vacations;  but  be  bothered  by  him 
personally  I  would  not.  Fishing  trips  to 
Canada  interrupted  by  a  child!  Unthink¬ 
able.  I  would  write  to  that  effect. 

I  sat  down  to  my  orderly  desk  and  drew 
out  paper.  I  began:  “Dear  John.  Then 
I  stopped.  An  unwelcome  vision  arose  of  a 
small  boy  who  was  “the  only  one  out.” 
“My  father’s  dead.”  Thirty  years  rolled 
back,  and  I  saw  the  charming  boy,  a  cousin, 


who  had  come  to  be  this  lad’s  father.  I 
turned  my  head  atfthat  thought  as  long  ago 
I  had  turned  it  every  morning  when  I  waked 
to  look  at  him,  the  beautiful  youngster  of 
my  adoration,  sleeping  across  the  room 
which  we  shared  together.  For  a  dozen  years 
we  shared  that  room  and  other  things— ponies, 
trips  abroad,  many  luxuries.  For  the  father 
and  mother  who  worshipped  and  pampered 
John,  and  who  were  casually  kind  to  me,  an 
uninteresting  orphan,  ithese  were  rich,  then, 
and  free-handed.  Too  free-handed,  it  was 
seen  later,  for  when  the  two  were  killed  at 
one  moment  in  an  accident  only  debts  were 
left  for  John.  I  was  suddenly  important,  I, 
the  gray  satellite  of  the  rainbow  prince,  for  I 
had  a  moderate  fortune.  The  two  of  us  were 
just  graduated  from  Yale;  John  with  honors 
and  prizes  and  hosts  of  friends,  I  with  some 
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“ Such  luck”  he  gasped.  “ Killed — -in  our 
uniform  —  serving!  For  God's  sake  don’t  be 
sorry ,  lad.  I  never  hoped  for  luck  like  this.” 


prizes  and  honors.  Yet  I  had  not  been 
“tapped”  for  “Bones”  or  “Scroll  and  Key” 
and  I  was  a  solitary  pilgrim  ever,  with  no 
intimates.  We  stood  so  together,  facing  out 
towards  life. 

I  split  my  unimpressive  patrimony  in  two 
and  John  took  his  part  and  wandered  south 
on  a  mining  adventure.  For  that,  he  was 
always  keen  about  the  south  and  his  plan 
from  seventeen  on  was  to  live  in  Italy.  But 
it  was  I,  after- all,  who  went  to  Italy  year 
after  year,  while  John  led  Lord  knows  what 
thriftless  life  in  Florida.  From  the  last 
morning  when  he  had  wheeled,  in  our  old 
big  room,  and  dashed  across  it  and  thrown 
his  arms  around  me  in  his  own  impulsive, 
irresistible  ways —  since  that  morning  I  had 
never  seen  him.  Letters,  plenty.  More 
money  was  needed  always.  John  always 
thought  that  the  world  owed  him  a  living. 

1  hen  he  did  the  thing  which  was  incredible 
and  I  pulled  him  out  and  hushed  up  the  story 
and  repaid  the  money,  but  it  made  mg  ill,  and 
I  suppose  I  was  a  bit  savage,  for  he  barely 
answered  my  letters  after,  and  shortly 
stopped  writing  altogether.  John  could  not 
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endure  unpleasantness.  I  lost  sight  of  him 
till  years  later  when  he  —  and  I  —  were 
near  forty  and  I  had  a  note  signed  Margaret 
Donaldson,  John’s  wife.  John  was  dead. 
He  had  been  on  a  shooting  trip  and  a  gun 
had  gone  off.  Though  it  was  not  in  the 
words,  yet  through  them  I  got  a  vague  sug¬ 
gestion  of  suicide.  Heavy-hearted  I  won¬ 
dered.  The  life  so  suddenly  ended  had  once 
been  dear  to  me. 

“They  did  not  bring  John  home,”  the  note 
said.  “He  was  so  badly  mutilated  that  they 
buried  him  near  where  he  died.  I  believe 
he  would  have  wanted  you  to  know,  and  for 
that  reason  I  am  writing.  I  am  an  entirely 
capable  bread-winner,  so  that  John’s  boy  and 
I  will  have  no  troubles  as  to  money.” 

There  was  a  child  two  years  old.  I  liked 
the  chill  and  the  independence  of  the  proud 
little  note. 

The  next  chapter  opened  ten  years  later 
with  a  letter  saying  that  Margaret  Donald¬ 
son’s  boy  was.  left  with  her  poor  and  elderly 
parents  and  that  they  did  not  want  him. 
Would  I,  his  mother  being  dead,  take  care  of 
him?  He  was  twelve,  healthy  and  intelli¬ 


gent  which  led  directly  to  the  evening 
when  I  sat,  very  cross,  at  my  desk,  and  fished 
young  John’s  note  out  of  the  scrap-basket. 
I  had  got  as  far  in  answer  as  “  Dear  John”  — 
when  these  visions  of  the  past  interrupted. 
I  am  not  soft-hearted.  I  am  crabbed  and 
prejudiced  and  critical,  and  I  dislike  irregu¬ 
larity.  Above  all  I  am  thoroughly  selfish. 
But  the  sum  of  that  is  short  of  being  brutal. 
Only  sheer  brutality  could  repel  the  lad’s 
note  and  request.  My  answer  went  as 
follows: 

“Dear  John:  I  will  come  to  your  com¬ 
mencement  and  bring  you  back  with  me  for 
a  short  time.  I  may  take  you  on  a  fishing 
trip  to  Canada.  Sincerely.  Uncle  Bill.” 

The  youngster  as  he  came  into  the  school 
drawing  room  was  a  thing  to  remember.  He 
was  a  tall  boy,  and  he  looked  like  his  father. 
Very  olive  he  was  —  and  is  —  and  his  blue 
eyes  shone  out  of  the  dark  face  from  under 
the  same  thickset  and  long  lashes.  His 
father’s  charm  and  beauty  halted  me,  but  I 
judged,  before  I  let  myself  go,  that  he  had 
also  his  mother’s  stability.  I  have  seen  no 
reason  since  to  doubt  my  judgment.  I  never 


had  as  fine  a  fishing  trip  to  Canada  as  that 
summer  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  John  broke 
four  good  rods.  He  has  been  my  most  suc¬ 
cessful  investment,  and  when  the  war  broke 
out  and  he  rushed  to  me  clamoring  to  go  I 
felt  indeed  that  I  was  giving  humanity  my 
best  and  my  own.  Then  one  day  he  came,  in 
his  uniform  of  an  ambulance  driver,  to  tell 
me  goodbye. 

That  was  in  1914,  and  the  boy,  just  about 
to  enter  Yale,  was  eighteen.  He  went 
through  bad  fighting,  and  in  March,  1917,  he 
was  given  a  Croix  de  Guerre.  Then  Amer¬ 
ica  came  in  and  he  transferred  to  his  own  flag 
and  continued  ambulance  work  under  our 
Red  Cross.  He  drove  one  of  the  twenty 
ambulances  hurried  into  Italy  after  the 
Caporetto  disaster  in  October,  the  first  grip 
of  the  hand  of  America  to  that  brave  hand 
of  Italy. 

I  did  not  know  for  a  time  that  my  lad  was 
in  the  ambulance  section  rushed  to  Italy,  but 
I  had  a  particular  interest  from  the  first  in 
this  drive  for  I  had  spent  weeks,  twice,  up  in 
Lombardy  and  Venetia.  That  was  how  l 
followed  the  Italian  disaster  —  as  a  terrible 
blow  to  a  number  of  old  friends.  Then  after 
the  Caporetto  crisis,  came  the  stand  behind 
the  Tagliamento;  the  retreat  still  further 
and  the  more  hopeful  stand  behind  the 
Piave.  And  with  that  I  knew  that  the  First 
Ambulance  Section  was  racing  to  the  Italian 
front  and  that  my  boy  was  driving  one  of  the 
cars.  And  behold  it  was  now  the  year  1919 
and  the  war  was  over  and  the  cablegram  from 
Bordeaux,  which  read:  “Sailing  13th  Santa 
Angela  12  day  boat  New  York”  was  a  week 
old. 

Of  course  I  met  him.  I  left  a  director  s 
meeting  and  vital  engagements,  with  inde¬ 
cent  firmness,  to  meet  that  ship.  At  crack 
of  dawn  on  a  raw  morning  in  March  I  arose 
and  drove  miles  to  a  freezing  pier  to  meet  it. 
And  presently,  as  I  stood  muffled  in  a  fur 
coat,  an  elderly,  grizzled,  small  man,  grim 
and  unexhilarating  —  presently  the  soul  ol 
this  monotonous  person  broke  into  song. 
For  out  of  the  early  morning,  out  from  behind 
a  big  anchored  vessel  near  the  pier,  poked  the 
nose  of  a  troop  ship  and  lumbered  forward, 
and  her  decks  were  brown  with  three  thous¬ 
and  soldiers  —  Americans  of  our  victorious 
army  coming  home  from  overseas. 

It  was  a  sight  which  none  of  us  will  ever 
see  again.  Out  in  the  harbor  tugs  were 
yelping,  whistles  blowing;  the  little  fleet 
which  had  gone  down  the  bay  to  meet  the 
incoming  troops  was  screaming  itself  mad 
in  a  last  chorus  of  joyful  welcome.  And 
the  good  ship  Santa  Angela,  blessed  old  tub, 
rolled  nearer  till  the  lads  on  her,  shouting, 
waving,  laughing,  crying  lads  could  be  seen 
separately  and  had  rounded  the  corner  into 
the  slip,  and  was  mere  yards  from  the  dock. 

And  then  the  boy  came  down  the 
gang-plank  and  I  greeted  him,  as  is  my 
ungracious  way,  as  if  he  had  been  off 
on  a  sailing  trip.  But  he  knew,  and 
he  held  to  me,  the  tall  fellow,  with 
his  arm  around  my  shoulder  un¬ 
ashamed,  and  from  that  moment  to 
this  in  the  den  he  had  hardly  let  me 
out  of  his  sight. 

After  dinner  that  night,  I  settled 
back  in  deep  satisfaction,  and  lighted 
a  fresh  cigar.  And  the  boy,  standing 
before  the  blazing  logs,  which  kept 
up  a  pleasant  undertone  to  the  music 
of  his  young  voice,  began. 

“You  know.  Uncle  Bill,  we  were 
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blamed  proud  to  be  Red  Cross  when  we  knew 
what  was  doing  about  Italy.  It  was  plumb 
great.  You  know  it  all  of  course.  But  I  saw 
it.  No  worse  fight  ever  —  in  all  history. 
Towns  turned  into  a  rolling  river  of  refugees. 
Hungry,  filthy,  rain-soaked,  half  clad, — -old, 
babies,  sick — a  multitude  pitiful  beyond  words 

—  stumbling,  racing  down  those  mountain 
trails,  anyhow —  to  get  anywhere  ■ — away.” 

He  dropped  into  a  chair  and  went  on. 
“We  did  n’t  get  there  for  the  first,  but  it  was 
plenty  bad  enough,”  and  his  eyes  were 
seeing  wordless  sights.  “The  United  States 
had  declared  war  on  Austria  December  7th, 
and  four  days  later  Section  One  was  rolling 
across  the  battlefield  of  Solferino. 

“I  was  proud  to  be  in  that  bunch.  Talk 
about  the  flower  of  a  country,  Uncle  Bill, — 
we  grew  ’em.  Six  wore  the  Croix  de  Guerre 

—  well,  of  course  that’s  often  just  luck.” 
He  reddened  as  he  remembered  who  was  one 
of  that  six.  “All  of  them  had  gone  through 
battles  a-plenty.  Whole  shooting-match 
keen  for  service  —  no  slackers  and  no  green¬ 
horns  in  that  crowd. 

“We  started  on  the  twelve  hundred  mile 
trip  to  Milan  from  Paris  November  18th, 
and  at  Ventimiglia,  just  over  the  border, 
Italy  welcomed  us.  Lord,  Uncle  Bill,”  the 
boy  laughed  out,  and  rubbed  his  eyes  where 
tears  stood.  “They  wouldn’t  look  at  our 
passports  —  no  sir!  They  opened  the  gate 
to  Italy  and  we  rolled  in  like  visiting  princes. 
They  showered  presents  on  us,  those  poor 
villagers  —  food,  flowers  —  all  they  had. 
Often  didn’t  keep  any  for  themselves. 

“  We  got  there  December  8th.  Tuned  up 
the  cars  and  were  off  again  in  two  or  three 
days,  to  the  job.  They  gave  us  a  great  send- 
off.  Real  party.  Two  parties.  First  a 
sort  of  reception  in  a  big  gray  courtyard  of 
an  old  palace,  all  dolled  up  with  American 
and  Italian  flags.  Big  bugs  and  speeches  — 
and  they  presented  us  to  Italy.  A  bugle 
blew  and  a  hundred  of  us  in  khaki  —  we’d 
been  reinforced  —  stood  at  salute  and  an 
Italian  general  swept  into  the  gates  with  his 
train  of  plumed  Bersagliari  —  sent  to  take 
us  over.  Then  we  twenty  drove  our  busses 
out  with  our  own  flags  flying  and  pulled  up 
again  for  party  number  two  in  front  of  the 
Cathedral.  Finally  the  Mayor  bid  us  his 
prettiest  goodbye,  and  off  we  drove  again 
through  the  cheering  crowds  and  the  waving 
flags  —  this  time  out  of  the  city  gate  —  to 
the  Piave  front.” 

The  boy  rose  from  his  chair  put  on  a 
fresh  log,  then  turned  and  stood  facing  me, 
towering  over  me  in  his  young  magnifi¬ 
cence. 

It  flashed  to  me  that  I’d  never  seen  him 
look  so  like  his  father,  yet  so  different.  All 
John  Donaldson’s  physical  beauty,  all  his 
charm  were  repeated  in  his  son,  but  underlaid 
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YY7HEN  your  son  goes  to  work, 
**  of  course  you  want  to  know 
that  he  is  properly  equipped  and 
is  going  to  the  right  place,  don’t 
you?  There’s  an  article  in  a 
coming  Number  that  will  help 
you  to  help  him  off  on  his_career. 


with  a  manliness,  a  force  which  poor  John 
never  had. 

“We  were  pitched  into  the  offensive  in  the 
hottest  of  it,”  spoke  the  boy.  “  It  was  thick. 
We  were  hampered  by  lack  of  workers.  We 
wanted  Americans.  Morgan  had  a  thought. 

‘“Italy’s  full  of  Americans,’  he  suggested. 
‘Living  here.  Over  military  age,  but  fit  for  a 
lot  of  our  use.  I  miss  my  guess  if  bunches  of 
’em  would  n’t  jump  at  a  chance  to  get  busy 
under  their  own  flag.’  . 

“  We  sent  out  a  call  and  they  came.  Down 
from  hill-towns,  out  of  cities,  from  villages 
we’d  never  heard  of — it  was  amazing  how 
they  came.  We  did  n’t  dream  there  was 
such  a  number.  Every  one  middle-aged, 
American  all,  and  gentlemen  all.  One 
morning,  after  brisk  work  the  night  before, 
I’d  just  turned  out  and  was  standing  by  my 
bus, —  I  slept  on  a  stretcher  inside  —  I  saw 
a  big,  athletic,  grizzled  chap  —  maybe  fifty- 
five  or  over  —  shabby  as  to  clothes,  yet  with 
an  air  like  a  duke,  sauntering  up.  How  he 
got  in  there  I  never  thought  to  ask.  He  held 
out  his  hand  as  if  we  were  old  friends  ‘Good 
morning,’  he  said.  ‘I  hope  I  didn’t  wake  you 
up.  How  do  you  like  Italy?’  There  was 
something  attractive  about  him,  something 
suggestive  of  a  gracious  host  whose  flower 
garden  was  Italy  —  which  he  trusted  was  to 
my  taste.  I  told  him  I  worshipped  Italy. 

“Just  then  a  shell  —  they  were  coming  over 
off  and  on  —  struck  two.  hundred  yards  down 
the  road  and  we  both  turned  to  look.  In 
thirty  seconds,  maybe,  another  —  and  an¬ 
other  —  placed  middling  close,  half  a  minute 
apart  maybe,  till  eight  had  plowed  along  that 
bit.  When  they  stopped  he  looked  at  me. 
‘That’s  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  shells  light 
nearby,’  he  spoke.  ‘Eight,  I  made  it. 
But  two  were  duds,  were  n’t  they? 

“It  did  n’t  seem  to  occur  to  him  that  they 
might  have  hit  him.  About  then  he  saw  me 
wondering,  I  suppose,  what  a  civilian  was 
doing  making  conversation  inside  the  lines 
before  breakfast,  and  he  explained.” 

‘“You  need  men  for  the  Red  Cross  I 
believe,’  he  explained.  ‘I  came  to  offer  my 
services.’  He  spoke  English  perfectly, 
yet  with  a  foreign  twist,  and  he  was  so  very 
dark  that  I  wondered  about  his  nationality. 

“Are  you  Italian?”  I  asked,  and  at  that  he 
started  and  straightened  his  big  shabby 
shoulders  as  if  I’d  hit  him,  and  flushed 
through  his  brown  skin. 

‘“American,  sir,’  he  said  proudly. 

“And,  Uncle  Bill,  something  in  the  way  he 
said  it  almost  brought  tears  to  my  eyes.  It 
was  as  if  his  right  to  being  American  was  the 
last  and  most  precious  thing  he  owned,  and 
as  if  I ’d  tried  to  take  it  from  him. 

“So  I  threw  back  ‘That’s  great,’  as  heart¬ 
ily  as  I  knew  how,  and  shook  hands  with  him 
over  it 

“There  was  something  about  him 
which  I  couldn’t  place.  He  looked  — 
natural.  Especially  his  eyes. 

“Well,  I  said  we’d  be  delighted  to 
use  him,  and  told  him  where  to  report 
and  then,  though  it  was  n’t  my  busi¬ 
ness,  I  asked  his  name.  And  what  do 
you  think  he  told  me?” 

I  shook  my  head. 

“He  gave  his  name  as  John  Don¬ 
aldson,”  stated  the  boy. 

“What!”  I  asked  bewildered. 
“This  man  in  Italy  was  called  — ” 

“  By  my  name,”  the  boy  said  slowly. 
“John  Donaldson.” 

I  reasoned  a  bit.  “John  Donald- 
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“  Amer  i can.  Sir!” 


son”  is  a  name  not  impossible  to  be  dupli¬ 
cated.  “  It  was  devilish  odd,”  I  said,  “  to  run 
into  your  own  handle  like  that,  was  n’t  it?” 

The  boy  went  on.  “At  that  second  Ted 
Frith  ran  along  shouting  ‘7:30.  Better  hurry. 
Coffee’s  waiting.’  So  I  threw  the  strange 
man  a  goodbye  and  bolted. 

“That  day  we  were  going  some.  They 
were  heaving  eggs  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Piave  and  we  were  bringing  back  wounded  to 
the  dressing  stations  as  fast  as  we  could  make 
it  over  that  wrecked  land;  going  back  faster 
for  more.  When  I  stopped  for  chow  at  mid¬ 
day  I  found  Ted  Frith  near  me,  eating  also. 

‘“Remember  the  old  boy  you  were  talking 
to  this  morning?’  asked  Ted  between  two 
mouthfuls  of  dumdums  —  that’s  beans, 
Uncle  Bill.  I  ’lowed  I  remembered  the  old 
boy;  in  fact  he’d  stuck  in  my  mind  all  day. 

“‘Well,’  Ted  went  on,  ‘he’s  a  ring-tailed 
snorter.  He’s  got  an  American  uniform,  tin 
derby  and  all,  and  he’s  up  in  the  front 
trenches  in  the  cold  and  mud  with  his  choco¬ 
lates  and  stuff,  talking  the  lingo  to  the  wops 
and  putting  heart  into  them  something 
surprising.  They’re  cheering  up  wherever 
he  goes.  Good  work.’ 

’  j  'HAT  afternoon  I  ran  into  themanunder 
hot  fire  hurrying  down  the  communi¬ 
cation  trench  for  more  stuff.  He  looked  as 
pleased  as  a  boy  with  a  new  pony.  ‘Hello,’ 
I  yelled  across  the  noise.  ‘How  do  you  like 
our  Italy?  They  tell  me  you’re  helping  a  lot.’ 

“He  stopped  and  stared  with  those  queerly 
homelike,  big  eyes.  ‘  Do  they?”  he  smiled. 
‘It’s  the  best  time  I’ve  had  for  years,  sir.’ 

“‘Needn’t  sir  me,’  I  explained.  ‘I’m  not 
an  officer.’ 

“‘Ah,  but  you  are  —  my  superior  officer,’ 
he  argued  in  a  courteous,  lovely  way.  ‘  I ’m  a 
recruit  —  raw  recruit.  Certainly  I  must  say 
sir,  to  you.’ 

“‘Duck  there,’  I  shouted.  ‘You’re  on  a 
rise  —  you’ll  be  hit.’ 

He  glanced  around.  ‘If  you  knew  what 
a  treat  I’d  consider  it  to  be  done  for  wearing 
this.’  He  looked  down  and  slapped  his  big 
knee  in  its  khaki.  ‘But  if  I’m  helping  it’s 
the  game  to  keep  whole.  You  see,  sir,’  and 
he  laughed  out  loud  —  ‘this  is  my  good  day. 

I ’m  American  to-day,  sir!’ 

And  as  I  let  in  the  clutch  and  turned  the 
wheel,  I  sniffled.  The  man’s  delight  at  being 
allowed  to  do  a  turn  of  any  sort  under  the 
flag  got  me. 

The  hideous  day  wore  on;  one  of  the  worst 
I  went  through.  We  were  rushing  ’em  stead¬ 
ily  —  four  badly  wounded  in  the  back  you 
know,  and  one  who  could  sit  up  in  the  front 
seat  with  the  driver,  every  trip.  About  3:30 
as  I  was  going  up  to  the  front  lines  I  struck 
Ted  Frith  again  coming  down. 

That  you,  Johnny?’  he  shouted  as  we 
jammed  together,  and  then:  ‘Your  friend’s 
got  his>  he  said.  We  were  caught  in  a  crowd 
and  had  to  wait,  so  we  could  talk. 

Oh  no!’  I  groaned.  ‘Gone  west?’ 

He  shook  his  head-  ‘  I  think  not  yet. 
But  I  m  afraid  he’s  finished.  Had  to  leave 
him.  Didn  t  see  him  till  I  was  loaded  up. 
He 's  been  stretcher  bearer  the  last  three  hours.  ’ 

“‘The  devil  he  has.  Why?’ 

‘  A  sudden  attack  —  bearer  was  killed. 
He  jumped  in  and  grabbed  the  stretcher. 
Powerful  old  boy.  Back  and  forth  from 
the  hurricane  to  the  little  dressing  station, 
and  at  last  he  got  it.  Thick  today,  isn’t  it?’ 

“‘Stretcher  bearer!’  I  repeated.  ‘Nerve 
for  a  new  bird.’ 
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“‘Nerve!’  echoed  Teddy.  ‘He’s  been 
eating  it  up.  I  he  hotter  it  got  the  better 
it  suited.  He ’s  one  of  the  heroes  fast  enough. 
If  he  lives  he ’s  due  a  cross  for  his  last  stunt  — 
out  under  fire  twice  in  five  minutes  to  bring 
in  wounded.  But  he  won’t  live.  There  — 
it’s  clearing.  You  run  along  and  find  the  old 
boy,  Johnny.’ 

“I  found  him.  He  was -hurt  too  badly  to 
talk  about.  As  gently  as  we  knew  how  Joe 
Barron  and  I  lifted  him  into  the  car  and  he 
recognized  me. 

“‘Why  good  evening,  sir,’  he  greeted  me, 
smiling  at  the  disputed  title,  charming  and 
casual  as  ever.  He’  identified  me  —  ‘The 
boy  who  adored  Italy.’  Then:  ‘Such  luck!” 
he  gasped.  ‘Killed  —  in  our  uniform  — 
serving!’  And  as  he  felt  my  hand  on  his 
forehead:  ‘For  God’s  sake  don’t  be  sorry, 
lad,’  he  begged.  ‘A  great  finish  for  me.  I 
never  hoped  for  luck  like  this.’ 

“There’s  a  small  village,”  the  boy  went 
on —  “I  never  knew  its  name;  it’s  back  of 
the  Piave;  only  a  pile  of  broken  stuff  now 
anyhow.  But  the  church  was  standing  that 
night,  a  lovely  old  church  with  a  tower 
pierced  with  windows.  We  stuck  in  a  traffic 
jam  in  front  of  that  church.  The  roads  were 
one  solid  column  going  forward  into  the  mess. 
Mile  after  mile  of  it  in  one  stream  —  and 
every  parallel  road  must  have  been  the  same. 

“  It  got  dark  early  and  the  ration  truck  was 
late  coming  up,  being  caught  in  the  jam. 
It  was  night -by  the  time  the  eats  were  ready 
and  I  left  my  bus  in  front  of  the  church  I 
spoke  of.  I ’d  wished  myself  on  the  officers 
of  a  battery  having  mess  in  trees  back  of  a 
ruined  house.  “When  I  went  back  to  the 
bus  it  was  clean  dark.  But  the  sky  was 
alight  with  gun  flashes  from  everywhere,  a 
continuous  flicker  like  summer  lightning  with 
glares  here  and  there  like  a  sudden  blaze  from 
a  factory  chimney.  The  rumbling  gun 
thunder  was  without  a  break,  punctuated  by 
heavier  boomings;  the  near  guns  seemed  an 
insane  4th  of  July.  I  looked  in  at  my  load 
and  I  saw  that  my  namesake  was  worse. 
We  were  still  trapped  in  the  jam;  no  chance 
of  breaking  for  hours  maybe.  I  saw  then 
that  they’d  turned  the  church  into  a  dressing 
station.  There  was  straw  on  the  stone  floors 
and  two  surgeons  and  some  orderlies. 
Wounded  were  being  carried  in  on  stretchers. 
Joe  Barron  and  I  lifted  out  John  Donaldson 
and  took  him  in  and  cared  for  him  as  well  as 
possible  until  we  could  corral  an  overworked 
doctor.  I  thought  I’d  talk  to  him  a  bit  to 
distract  him, and  he  seemed  glad  to  have  me.” 

The  lad  stopped;  his  big  fingers  pulled  at 
the  collar  of  his  uniform. 

<<T  ITTLE  by  little,”  he  went  on,  “John 
'  Donaldson  of  Italy  told  his  story. 
He  held  tight  to  my  hand  as  he  told  it.” 
The  boy  halted  again  and  bit  at  his  lower 
lip  with  strong  white  teeth.  “I  like  to  re¬ 
member  that,”  he  went  on  slowly.  “He  had 
lived  nearly  twenty  years  in  Perugia.  He  had 
run  away  from  America.  Because — he — took 
money.  Quite  a  lot  of  money.  He  —  was 
supposed  to  be  dead.” 

I  sat  forward  now,  grasping  the  sides  of  my 
chair,  pulling  the  thing  out  of  the  boy  with 
straining  gaze. 

“Uncle  Bill,”  he  spoke,  and  his  dear  voice 
shook,  “you  know  who  it  was.  I  found  why 
his  eyes  looked  familiar.  They  were  exactly 
like  my  own.  The  man  I  was  helping  to  die 
was  my  father.” 

I  heard  my  throat  make  a  queer  sound,  but 


I  said  no  word.  The  voice  flowed  on,  diffi¬ 
cultly,  determinedly. 

“It’s  a  strange  thing  to  remember  —  a 
weird  and  unearthly  bit  of  living  —  that  war- 
ruined  church,  strewn  with  straw,  the 
wounded,  wrapped  like  mummies  in  dark 
blankets,  their  white  bandages  making  high 
spots  in  the  wavering,  irregular  lights  of 
lanterns  and  pocket  flashes  moving  about. 
I  sat  *on  the  pavement  by  his  side,  hand 
in  hand.  A  big  crucifix  hung  above,  and 
the  Christ  seemed  to  be  looking  —  at  him.” 

The  voice  stopped.  I  heard  my'  own  as  a 
sound  from  bey'ond’  me  asking  a  question. 
“How  did  you  find  out?”  I  asked. 

“  Why  >’ou  see.  Uncle  Bill,”  he  answered  as 
if  myr  voice  had  helped  him  to  normality  a 
bit,  “  I  started  off  by'  say'ing  I ’d  write  to  any¬ 
body'  for  him,  and  wasn’t  there  somebody  at 
home  may'be?  And  he  smiled  out  of  his 
torture,  and  said: 

“  ‘Nobody.’ 

<  <  I  ’HEN  I  said  how  proud  we  were  of  such 
Americans  as  he  had  shown  himself 
and  how  much  he’d  helped;  I  told  him  what 
Teddy  Frith  said  of  how  he’d  put  heart  into 
the  men.  Andabout  the  war  cross.  At  that 
his  face  brightened. 

“‘Did  he  really  say  I ’dffielped?’  He  was 
awfully'  pleased.  Then  he  considered  a 
moment  and  spoke:  ‘There’s  one  lad  I’d 
like  to  have  know  —  if  it’s  possible- to  find 
him-= —  and  if  he  ever  knows  anything  about 
me  —  that  I  died  decently.’ 

“I  threw  at  him  —  little  dreaming  the 
truth,  yet  eagerly'  —  ‘  I  ’ll  find  him.  I 
promise  it.  What’s  his  name? 

“And  he  smiled  again,  an  alluring,  side- 
wise  smile  he  had,  and  said:  ‘Why,  the  same 
name  as  mine  —  John  Donaldson.  He  was 
my  baby'.’ 

“Then  for  the  first  time  the  truth  came  in 
sight,  and  my'  heart  stood  still.  I  couldn’t 
speak.  But  I  thought  fast.  I  feared  giving 
him  a  shock  yet  I  had  to  know  —  I  had  to 
tell  him.  I  put  my  free  hand  over  his  that 
clung  to  me  and  I  said:  ‘Do  y'ou  know,  Mr. 
Donaldson,  it’s  queer,  but  that’s  my'  name 
too.  I  also  am  John.  Donaldson.’ 

“He  turned  his  head  with  a  start  and  his 
eyes  got  wide.  ‘You  are?’  he  said,  and  he 
peered  at  me  in  the  half  light.  ‘I  believe 
you  look  like  me.  God!’  he  said.  His  face 
seemed  to  sharpen  and  he  shot  words  at  me. 
‘Quick!’  he  said.  ‘I  mayn’t  have  time. 
What  was  your  mother’s  name?’ 

“  I  told  him. 

“He  was  so  still  for  a  breath  that  I  thought 
I ’d  killed  him.  Then  his  face  lighted  — 
quite  angelically,  Uncle  Bill.  And  he  whis¬ 
pered,  two  or  three  words  at  a  time  —  y'ou 
know  the  words,  Uncle  Bill  —  Tenny'son: 

“‘Sunset  and  evening  star’  he  whispered: 

“‘Sunset  and  evening  star, 

“And  one  clear  call  for  me’  — 

“He  patted  the  breast  of  his  bloody',  grimy 
uniform.  ‘Following  the  flag!  Me!  My  son 
to  hold  my'  hand  as  I  go  out!  I  had  n’t 
dreamed  of  such  a  passing.’  Then  he  looked 
up  at  me,  awfully  interested.  ‘So  you’re 
my'  big  son,’  he  said.  ‘My  baby'.’ 

“I  knew  that  he  was  remembering  the 
litde  shaver  he ’d  left  twenty  y'ears  back.  So 
I  leaned  over  and  kissed  him,  and  he  got  his 
arm  around  my  neck  and  held  me  pretty  tight 
a  minute,  and  nobody  cared.  All  those 
dying,  suffering,  last-ditch  men  lying  aroual. 
and  the  two  worn-out  doctors  hurrying 
among  ’em  —  they  didn’t  care.  No  more 


“  He  was  so  still  for  a  breath  that  I  thought  I'd  killed  him. 
Then  his  face  lighted  —  quite  angelically.  Uncle  Bill." 


id  he  and  I.  I’d  found  my  father;  I 
i/asn’t  caring  for  anything  else." 

There  was  deep  silence  in  the  room  again 
nd  a  log  of  the  fire  crackled  and  fell  apart 
nd  blazed  up  impersonally;  the  pleasant 
ound  jarred  not  at  all  the  tense,  human 
tmosphere. 


“And  he — !  Uncle  Bill,”  went  on  the 
throbbing  voice,  “through  that  devilish 
pain  he  was  radiant.  He  was,  thank  God. 
I  wanted  to  hold  up  a  doctor  and  get  dope  to 
quiet  him  —  and  he  wouldn’t. 

“‘It  might  make  me  unconscious,’  he 
objected.  ‘Would  I  lose  a  minute  of  you.? 


Not  if  I  know  it!  Damn  pain!  This  is  the 
happiest  hour  I’ve  had  for  twenty  years.’ 

“He  told  me,  a  bit  at  a  time,  about  things. 
First  how  he’d  arranged  so  that  even  my 
mother  thought  him  dead.  Then  the  bald 
facts  of  his  downfall.  He  hated  to  tell  that. 

“  ‘Took  money,’  he  {Continued  on  Page  62.) 
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It's  mighty  good  as  it  is  but  it  ought  to  be  a 


BETTER 

Some  true  tales  of  folks  and 


Big  Pete!  they  see  “ Father ,  Mother ,  brethren ,  all ,  in  thee! 


HOW  PETER  BUGARAS 
SAVED  UNALASKA 
by  Paul  Buckley 

t6QETE,”  is  the  “Master-at-arms” 

I  of  the  Coast  Guard  Cutter 
“Unalga,”  whose  officers  and 
crew  did  such  good  work  during  the  terrible 
influenza  epidemic  that  ravaged  Alaska. 

Practically  the  whole  village  of  Unalaska 
was  down  with  the  disease,  only  some  half 
dozen  of  the  “white  folks”  escaping.  About 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  population  died. 
Many  more  would  have  followed  if  the  Coast 
Guard  cutters  “Unalga”  and  “Bear”  had 
not  come  to  the  rescue. 

In  a  few  days  time  every  native  in  the 
village  was  helpless;  many  had  died.  “Pete” 
whose  -lame  is  Peter  Bugaras  and  who  was 
born  omewhere  near  Constantinople  but 
who  is  now  “all  pure  American”  has  the 
reputation  of  being  the  strongest  man  in  the 
Coast  Guard  Service,  with  a  heart  in  him 
“as  big  as  his  body.”  Realizing  that  the 
babies  and  small  children  needed  to  be  fed, 
washed  and  nursed,  he  took  it  upon  himself, 
without  any  orders,  to  establish  an  “Orphans 
Home.” 

With  the  help  of  some  of  the  sailors,  he 
gathered  up  twenty-six  of  the  babies  and 
little  ones  and  tended  them  as  carefully  and 
faithfully  as  any  loving  mother  could  have 
done  —  in  fact,  one  of  the  native  mothers 
said  to  “Pete”  that  she  was  afraid  he  would 
kill  her  baby  “washing  it  every  day,”  as  the 
child  had  not  been  used  to  it. 

The  natives  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  are 
not  noted  for  their  cleanliness.  The  little 
ones  all  thrived,  however,  under  “Pete’s” 
nursing. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  village,  June  3rd, 
aboard  the  “  Bear,”  we  immediately  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  do  all  we  knew  how  to  help  out  in 
the  very  serious  situation.  Dr.  Mossman  of 
the  “Bear”  and  myself  visited  every  house 
and  shack  in  the  settlement,  cheering  up  the 
sick  folks,  telling  them  we  would  help  Dr. 
Johnson  and  the  “Unalga”  boys  take  care 
of  them  and  get  them  all  well. 

When  we  called  at  “Pete’s”  orphanage,  I 
volunteered  to  take  half  of  his  crowd,  as  his 
quarters  were  somewhat  cramped.  He  said, 
“All  right,  ‘Marshal,’  you  take  the  oldest 
ones  and  that  will  help  me  out  a  lot.”  So  I 
turned  my  quarters  into  a  hospital,  and  Dr. 
Mossman  and  Quartermaster  Wisdom  with 
myself  nursed  fourteen  “  kids,”  the  two 
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young  lady  Government  school-teachers  and 
six  natives  in  our  house  helping  out  around 
the  village. 

You  see  how  fat  some  of  “Pete’s”  babies 
were.  The  secret  of  that  was  that  “Pete” 
would  get  up  early  in  the  morning  and  “get 
to”  the  cows  before  the  regular  milker  ar¬ 
rived.  “Pete”  was  certainly  a  wise  one. 


RELIGION  — AND  PIGS 
AND  COWS 

HIS  is  the  story  of  a  young  minister 
who  mixed  his  religion  with  pigs  and 
cows  and  better  farming  and  patrio¬ 
tism  and  the  things  of  thisworld  generally. 

Eight  years  ago  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Beseda,  a 
young  minister,  American-born  of  Bohemian 
parents,  left  the  theological  seminary  and 
went  to  live  in  a  little  Bohemian  Colony 
known  as  Six  Mile,  because  it  was  situated 
six  miles  from  Port  Lavaca,  Texas.  There 
were  only  fifty  families  in  the  colon}1;  he 
had  no  church  building  and  no  organization, 
but  there  was  a  school  house  and  a  crude 
community  hall  that  furnished  shelter  for 
his  meetings.  Precious  little  shelter  was 
needed,  however,  for  the  Bohemians,  re¬ 
acting  from  their  church  experience  in  the 
old  country,  were  exceedingly  skeptical 
about  any  form  of  organized  religion. 

Three  difficult  and  discouraging  years 
followed,  during  which  the  young  minister 
was  learning  his  community  and  its  needs. 


He  became  convinced  that  the  first  great 
need  was  for  better  farming,  so  that  his 
people  might  build  up  a  stronger  and  more 
prosperous  community  and  have  more 
profits  to  spend  on  churches,  schools,  roads, 
and  other  institutions  that  develop  the 
mental  and  spiritual  life. 

Since  there  was  no  one  else  to  take  the 
leadership  toward  better  farming,  he  de¬ 
cided  to  take  it  himself,  and  out  of  his  meager 
salary  he  paid  his  way  through  a  summer 
short  course  in  agriculture  at  the  Texas 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

Returning,  he  purchased  a  thorough-bred 
Polan  China  sow  and  persuaded  his  Boy 
Scouts  to  purchase  the  pigs  at  $10  each  with 
the  guarantee  that,  if  the  pigs  did  not  more 
than  pay  for  themselves,  he  would  refund 
the  money.  Today  the  Bohemians  of  Six 
Mile  specialize  in  through-bred  Polan  China 
pigs. 

He  organized  a  night  school  of  thirty  men 
for  the  study  of  the  English  language  and 
American  history,  and  for  debating  social 
and  civic  questions.  Out  of  this  night 
school  evolved  a  men’s  club  of  sixty  six  mem¬ 
bers. 

Now,  after  eight  years,  Six  Mile  is  a  suc¬ 
cessful  and  prosperous  community.  The 
young  minister  has  advanced  the  spiritual 
side  of  his  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  social 
side;  he  has  ninety-one  Bohemian  members 
in  his  church  and  he  is  planning  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  similar  work  to  reach  and  serve  the 
two  hundred  thousand  Bohemian  farmers 
in  Texas  to  help  them  become  Christian , 
Citizens  of  America. 


If  you  lev  e  your  country  you  ll  want  to  help  it 


AMERICA 

things  that  show  a  people’s  heart 


1  Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me 
But  only  God  can  make  a  tree.’ 

Joyce  Kilmer 

FOR  THEM  A  TREE 
STANDS  THERE 


rREES  are  the  memorials  of  peace  that 
are  being  erected  all  over  the  country 
to  honor  the  men  and  women  who 
ered  their  lives  to  their  country. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  memorial  tree 
intings  that  has  been  reported  to  the 
nerican  Forestry  Association  is  the  group 
honor  of  Miss  Jane  Delano  of  the  Red 
oss  at  Canton,  Pa.  Thirteen  trees  were 
inted,  the  one  for  Miss  Delano  being 
iced  in  the  center  of  a  circle  made  by 
elve  planted  for  men  and  boys  who  died 
the  war. 

At  the  Army  Balloon  School  at  Ft.  Omaha, 
eut.-Col.  Jacob  E.  S.  Wuest  directed  the 
mting  of  several  thousand  trees,  one  for 
;h  man  who  passed  through  that  camp  and 
e  one  at  Ft.  Crook.  The  money  for  the 
es  came  from  the  earnings  of  “The  Gas 
g”  the  official  publication  of  the  balloon 
n  of  the  service.  In  the  list  of  those  for 
‘tom  trees  were  planted  are  two  women 
I  d  Cross  workers  who  died. 

In  the  Colorado  Quadrangle  at  Camp 
l-arny,  near  San  Diego,  the  Colorado 
Iciety  of  San  Diego  planted  a  spruce  in 
rmory  of  the  Colorado  boys  who  passed 
t'ough  that  camp,  and  plans  are  now 
ider  way  to  plant  a  tree  for  each  Colo- 
tloan.  This  will  mean  that  when  Camp 


Kearny  is  abandoned,  in¬ 
stead  of  returning  to  the  sand 
hill  it  was,  there  will  be  a  fine 
memorial  grove  for  future  gen¬ 
erations  to  enjoy. 

The  American  Forestry 
Association’s  suggestion  that 
our  motor  highways  and  all 
the  good  roads  to  be  built  be 
made  “Roads  of  Remem¬ 
brance”  has  been  taken  up 
everywhere.  The  motor 
Transport  Corps  of  the  army 
which  has  just  completed  a 
record  cross  country  run  from 
Washington  to  San  Francisco, 
took  to  the  front  door  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  the  gospel  of 
good  roads.  The  proper  plant¬ 
ing  of  trees  along  our  highways 
will  give  us  memorial  avenues 
and  beautiful  drives  of  coun¬ 
try-wide  proportions.  Trees 
protect  roads  from  the  baking 
sun  in  summerand  the  smother¬ 
ing  snow  in  winter.  In  most 
of  our  Western  states  the  rail¬ 
roads  have  under  way  compre¬ 
hensive  plans  for  tree  plant¬ 
ing  in  order  to  keep  the  snow 
from  covering  up  the  tracks. 

Cities  are  not  waiting  for  the  motor  roads 
however.  In  Minneapolis  a  memorial  drive 
is  being  built  to  make  that  city  one  of  the 
show  spots  of  the  continent  fifty  years  from 
now.  The  vase  type  of  elm  to  be  used  is  now 
“in  training”  for  the  work  it  is  to  do  in  1950. 
Theodore  Wirth,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners,  has  trees  in  a 
nursery  where  they  are  being  topped  and  cut 
back  for  planting  in  the  spring  of  1921.  C. 
M.  Loring,  the  father  of  the  park  system 
there  has  set  aside  $50,000  for  the  care  of 
these  trees  in  future  years.  The  trees  will 
be  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  Minnea¬ 
polis  heroes  and  set  out  sixty  feet  apart  on  a 
drive  to  be  constructed  between  two  parks. 
At  Cincinnati  another  memorial  boulevard 
plan  is  underway  which  will  start  in  the  heart 
of  the  down  town  section  and  hook  up  with 
a  drive  now  completed.  A  memorial  avenue 
for  approach  to  Plymouth  Rock  has  been 
proposed  as  one  of  the  many  ways  of  marking 
the  three-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  In  Louisiana  Vic¬ 
tory  Oaks  have  been  planted  every  forty 
feet  along  the  part  of  the  Jefferson  Highway 
that  lies  in  that  State.  Tree  planting  has 
been  provided  for  in  Michigan  along  the 
Victory  Highway  across  that  State.  In  all 
sections  this  memorial  idea  is  taking  hold. 


JASCHA  HEIFETZ 
AND  YOUR  BOY 

by  Emily  Frances  Robbins 

MUSIC,  art  and  poetry  have  ever  fur¬ 
nished  heroes  for  glowing  songs  of 
“the  Bohemian  life,”  until  there  has 
developed  a  tradition  that  the  recipe  for 
making  a  musician  or  an  artist  is  by  way  of 
that  particular  sort  of  existence.  We  com¬ 
monly  assert  that  before  one  may  have  the 
proper  depths  of  feeling  for  expression  in  any 
art,  it  is  necessary  to  “live” — meaning,  of 
course,  to  get  away  from  all  that  is  regular, 
from  family  life,  and  normal  experience.  If 
our  young  friend  aspires  to  be  a  poet,  we 
rather  expect  him  first  to  become  a  hobo; 
if  a  painter,  we  almost  take  it  for  granted 
that  he  shall  descend  into  some  “Bohemian” 
underworld,  the  art  alley  of  a  famous  “Latin 
Quarter,”  into  something  abnormally  emo¬ 
tional  —  sin,  or  suffering.  Genius  is  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  as  made  of  sickly  and  morbid 
material.  With  the  biographies  of  great 
musicians  and  artists  before  us  —  Chopin 
ill,  irregular  in  love,  disappointed  and  bitter; 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  tortured  with  poverty; 
Michaelangelo  with  his  beastly  temper,  his 
jealousies  and  passionate,  unrequited  love; 
Paganini  a  fugitive  in  a  murder  case  —  with 
these  examples  in  our  consciousness  when  the 
healthy  normal  American  youth  hints  at 
aspiring  to  something  in  art,  if  we  do  not 
immediately  squelch  ( Continued  on  Page  72) 


HELP  YOURSELVES  TO  HEALTH 


Waiter  Camp  shows  you  a  doien  ways 

By  William  Slavens  McNutt 


Where  his  face  isn't  familiar  his  name  almost  always  is 
for  he  occupies  a  unique  place  in  the  affairs  of  men.  In 
business  he  has  achieved  a  distinct  success,  in  athletics  his 
fame  is  countrywide  and  as  a  clean  living ,  inspiring  Ameri¬ 
can  W alter  Camp  is  an  example  to  young  and  old  alike. 


1WENT  to  New  Haven  to 
get  a  story  from  Walter 
Camp  for  the  Red  Cross 
Magazine.  Before  I 
went  I  knew  just  what  I  was 
to  get.  In  every  reporter’s 
mind  there  is  a  sort  of  filing 
case  in  which  all  manner  of 
stories  are  classified;  a 
sketchy  explanation  of  an 
assignment  identifies  the 
story  to  be  secured  as  style 
A,  B,  C  or  D.  A  few  words 
from  the  editor  and  the  re¬ 
porter  understands  the  gen¬ 
eral  architectural  scheme  of 
the  verbal  house  to  be  built 
and  goes  forth  in  search  of 
the  proper  bricks  or  timber 
or  stone  according  to  the 
understood  specifications. 

I  went  to  New  Haven  to  get 
a  Hygiene  story  from  Wal¬ 
ter  Camp.  I  had  done 
such  stories  before  and  I 
knewr  just  how  it  would 
shape  up.  I ’d  get  the  gen¬ 
eral  philosophy  and  some 
of  the  salient  details  of  a 
new  edition  to  the  ten 
thousand  and  seventy-six 
only  ways  for  a  man  to  be 
healthy  and  still  live.  I ’d 
get  instances  of  a  few  big 
business  men  who  had 
cracked  under  the  strain, 
and  been  unable  to  eat  or 
sleep  for  months  and 
months  until  they  finally 
came  to  such  a  physical 
and  nervous  pass  that  they 
seriously  contemplated 
ending  the  whole  thing. 

Of  course  I  would  learn 
further  that  by  some  mira- 
culous  intervention  all 
these  stricken  men  had 
been  put  to  twisting  and 
bending  and  eating  according  to  the  latest 
hygienic  direction  unto  physical  salvation, 
and  that  within  a  month  they  were  all  feel¬ 
ing  equal  to  beating  up  Jack  Dempsey  each 
morning  before  breakfast.  The  example  is  a 
little  extreme,  of  course,  but  something  of 
that  general  nature. 

Well,  I  went  to  New  Haven  and  Walter 
Camp  double-crossed  me.  The  material 
he  gave  me  wouldn’t  make  at  all  the  kind  of 
a  story  I  had  expected.  If  you’re  looking 
for  examples  of  men  snatched  from  death’s 
door  and  metamorphosized  over  week-ends, 
into  pugilistic  champions,  super-Sandows,  or 
Marathon  contenders,  look  elsewhere.  You 
won’t  find  them  in  this  story.  If  you  are 
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looking  for  a  sane,  simple,  natural  way  by 
which  to  attain  and  maintain  a  normal 
physical  and  nervous  fitness  at  the  daily 
expenditure  of  time  and  effort  that  the  busi¬ 
est  of  men  can  spare  —  read  on. 

Walter  Camp,  athlete,  recognized  author¬ 
ity  on  athletics  and  athletic  training,  grad¬ 
uate  of  Yale  and  long  prominently  identified 
with  all  forms  of  amateur  sport  for  as 
many  years  back  as  I  can  remember,  and 
besides  successful  author  and  business  man, 
has  evolved  a  sane,  universally  available 
system  whereby  you  may  keep  yourself 
normally  fit  whether  you  be  child  or  adult, 
scholar  or  ditch  digger,  business  man  or 
mechanic.  It  is  so  simple  that  minus  a  trial 


or  the  verdict  of  evidence 
you  might  consider  it  silly 
It  does  not  work  wonders 
It  works  plain  normalities. 

The  man  who  offers  you  r 
system  of  exercise  and  die: 
that  will  work  a  ioo  pei 
cent  miracle  is  very  proba¬ 
bly  a  health  quack.  He' 
either  a  dishonest,  dollar- 
hunting  faker  or  a  dan¬ 
gerously  sincere  fanatic, 
because  systems  of  exercise 
and  diet  do  not  work  mir¬ 
acles.  The  sensible  man 
in  search  of  a  safe  financial 
investment  looks  for  some¬ 
thing  that  will  pay  six,  eight 
or  ten  per  cent  with  a  min.- 
mum  risk  of  loss.  And  the 
sensible  man  or  woman  in 
search  of  health  and 
strength  looks  for  a  normal, 
available  sy’stem  of  exercise, 
returning  a  dividend  of 
well-being  that  Mother 
Nature  can  endorse  with¬ 
out  being  drugged,  hypno¬ 
tized  or  bullied  into  an  O.K. 

I  suppose  that  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every’  hundred 
people  who  read  this,  know 
in  a  general  way’,  who  and 
what  Walter  Camp  is. 
But  his  varied  work  in  li‘e 
has  so  eminently  fitted  him 
ultimately’  to  do  the  thing 
he  has  done,  in  evolving 
this  simple,  efficient  sys¬ 
tem  of  exercises,  that  it  is 
well  worth  noting  in  some¬ 
what  elaborate  detail. 

As  a  college  athlete  he 
played  on  the  Varsity  foot¬ 
ball  team;  was  captain  in 
his  junior  and  senior  y’ears. 
He  rowed  on  his  class  crew. 
Ke  was  a  track  star.  In 
his  sophomore  y’ear  he  was  one  of  Yale’s  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  the  first  intercollegiate  ten¬ 
nis  championship  event.  He  was  shortstop 
on  the  baseball  team  and  led  in  both  batting 
and  fielding.  For  many  years  he  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Yale  University’  Athletic 
Association,  and  in  ^917  he  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  athletic  department  of  the 
United  States  Navy  Commission  on  Train¬ 
ing  Camp  Activities  and  to  the  position  of 
civilian  consultant  to  the  Surgeon  General 
concerning  the  proper  method  of  assuring 
physical  fitness  amongst  aviators.  It  was 
while  engaged  in  this  work  that  he  evolved 
what  he  calls  his  “short-hand  sy’stem’  of 
setting-up  exercises,  or  “  the  daily  dozen 


movements  that  greatly  benefited  the 
rsical  condition  not  only  of  the  navy  men 
1  aviators,  but  also  of  many  members  of 
cabinet  and  other  high  officials  in  Wash- 
ton  during  the  war.  As  an  author,  he 
i  to  his  credit  some  seventeen  books,  rang- 
all  the  way  from  fiction  to  advice  and 
nment  on  all  manner  of  American  sports, 
addition  to  this,  he  has  been  a  frequent 
itributor  to  many  magazines  and  periodi- 
s,  and  editor  of  various  sport  departments, 
a  business  man,  he  is  president  and  treas- 
;r  of  the  New  Haven  Clock  Co.,  a  large 
mufacturing  concern.  Just  as  Walter 
mp,  he  is  a  charming  American  gentleman. 
According  to  the  standards  of  Mother 
iture,  Walter  Camp  today  is  normal, 
cording  to  the  standards  of  the  ordinary 
siness  man  of  Mr.  Camp’s  age,  he  is 
normal.  When  the  average  American 
siness  man  so  attends  to  his  physical 
itting  th”at  he  can  rate  fifty-fifty  with 
alter  Camp,  this  wide  land  is  going  to  pro- 
-ce  better  children,  fewer  physicians  and 
are  work  for  good  cooks. 

When  we  entered  the  war,  it  was  inevitable 
at  the  government  should  call  upon  a  man 
Mr.  Camp’s  abilities  to^aid  in  the  great 
:ort  for  he  knew  how  to  condition  men 
r  a  definite  purpose.  He  knew  how  to 
ke  a  foot-ball  player  and  so  handle  him 
,at  on  a  stated  day  the  player  would  take 
s  position  on  a  white  lined  field  with  the 
ost  effective  possible  combination  of 
uscle,  brain,  vitality  and  fighting  spirit, 
i  assist  him  in  helping  to  win  that  game, 
e  knew  that  if  he  drove  that  man  too  hard, 
asting  time  and  energy  on  providing  him 
ith  physical  equipment  that  he  would  not 
sed  and  which  might  be  a  burden  to  him, 
le  man  would  be  a  hindrance  instead  of  a 
elp.  He  knew  how  to  train  athletes  of 
very  sort  to  be  at  the  highest  pitch  when  the 
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crucial  moment  came.  The  knowledge 
was  won  by  long  study  and  a  ceaseless  repeti¬ 
tion  of  careful  experiments. 

All  this  hard-gained  knowledge  of  the 
physical  and  mental  ways  of  men,  Mr.  Camp 
brought  to  the  task  of  so  handling  the  men 
in  the  United  States  Navy,  that  on  each  and 
every  day  they  would  be  at  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  point  of  efficiency  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  their  routine  tasks  and  drills,  and 
also  that  in  an  emergency  they  would  have 
the  greatest  endurance,  fighting  spirit,  co¬ 
ordination  of  muscles  —  ability  to  think  and 
act  quickly  —  that  was  possible  for  them. 
For  the  attainment  of  this  purpose  he  evolved 
a  system  of  exercises  as  utterly  simple  as 
they  are  altogether  scientific.  Some  of  the 
advocates  of  the  old-style  exercises  com¬ 
plained  of  the  innovation.  They  said: 
“Why  this  is  all  bunk.  There’s  nothing 
new  in  this;  it’s  practically  the  same  thing 
we’ve  always  been  doing.”  One  of  them 
said  to  Mr.  Camp  concerning  a  certain 
movement  of  the  arm,  “Why,  that  s  about 
what  I’ve  always  done.” 

“Is  it?”  said  Mr.  Camp.  “We’ll  see. 
I’ll  do  that  exercise  your  way  a  thousand 
times;  and  I’ll  bet  you  that  you  can’t  do  it 
my  way  fifty  times.” 

Mr.  Camp  thereupon  performed  the  exer¬ 
cise  in  the  old-fashioned  way  a  thousand 
times  without  any  excessive  fatigue.  Scorn¬ 
fully  the  big-muscled  exponent  of  the  old 
method  started  in  to  do  what  seemed  to  be 
practically  the  same  movement,  Mr.  Camp’s 
way,  fifty  times.  At  thirty  he  was  per¬ 
spiring  profusely  and  his  lips  were  twisted 
with  the  effort  he  was  making.  At  forty, 
Mr.  Camp  took  pity  on  the  man  and  told 
him  to  stop.  “You  re  a  good  man,  said 
Mr.  Camp,  “and  I’ll  concede  that  you 
could  drive  yourself  into  doing  it  fifty  times; 
but  do  you  still  think  that  the  two  move¬ 


ments  are  practically  the  same?” 

“  It  beats  me,”  said  the  erstwhile  exponent 
of  the  old  system,  sheepish  and  mystified, 
“Why  I’d  have  bet  that  I  could  keep  on 
doing  that  all  day.” 

There  didn’t  seem  to  be  much  difference 
in  the  two  movements,  you  see,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  there  was  all  the  difference 
that  there  is  between  a  counterfeit  dollar 
and  a  genuine  coin  of  the  same  denomination. 

The  commandant  of  one  of  the  fifteen 
training  stations  in  which  Mr.  Camp  had 
placed  his  new  system,  complained  about  it. 
“I  don’t  see  any  sense  in  this  new-fangled 
fol-de-rol  of  yours,”  said  the  commandant. 

“  It’s  just  a  variation  of  the  same  thing  we  ve 
always  done.” 

“Try  it  out  for  a  month,”  Camp  suggested, 

“  and  let  me  hear  from  you  at  the  end  of  that 
time.” 

At  the  end  of  the  month  Mr.  Camp  heard 

from  the  commandant  to  this  effect:  ‘  A  ou  re 

right.  The  men  have  got  more  pep  and 
ginger  in  them  than  they  ever  had  before. 
Your  exercises  are  so  good  that  both  my  wife 
and  myself  are  doing  them,  and  we  are  going 
to  keep  on.  I  don’t  know  why  they’re  good, 
but  they  are.” 

I  shall  not  here  go  into  details  concerning 
Mr.  Camp’s  work  on  the  aviation  field. 
That  was  a  special  war  service  affecting  a 
minority  for  the  period  of  the  war.  What 
I  want  to  call  attention  to  particularly  is 
his  work  at  Washington  with  members  of  the 
Cabinet  and  other  men  high  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  service  during  the  war.  I  want  to  call 
attention  to  that  particularly  because  the 
work  he  did  for  those  men  there  during  the 
period  of  the  war  strain,  is  what  should  be 
done  for  everybody  in  this  period  of  transi¬ 
tion  from  the  high  hour  of  strife  to  what  we 
all  hope  and  believe  will  be  a  yet  higher 
standard  of  normality  in  peace.  It  was  no 


fVm  G.  McAdoo ,  with  black  trousers,  in  the  first  row ,  and  other  Government  officials 
doing  their  daily  exercises  under  Walter  Camp's  leadership  during  the  war. 
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THE  DAILY  DOZEN 


1.2. 3. — -  First  stand  as  in  Figure  1,  erect  with  the  hands 
hanging  at  the  sides.  Then  place  the  hands  on  the  hips 
with  the  shoulders,  elbows  and  thumbs  well  back  as  in 
figure  2.  Return  the  hands  to  the  sides  as  in  Figure  1 
which  is  the  rest  position.  Next  place  the  hands  behind 
the  neck  with  the  index  fingers  just  touching  and  the  el¬ 
bows  forced  well  back  as  shown  in  Figure  3.  Again  return 
hands  to  sides  as  in  Figure  1,  the  rest  position.  Repeat 
these  movements  smartly  for  the  space  of  about  a  minute. 

4.  —  Stand  as  in  Figure  1.  Raise  the  arms  from  the 
sides  to  the  cross  position  as  in  Figure  4.  Turn  the  palms 
up  with  backs  of  hands  down  and  arms  forced  back  as  far 
as  possible,  then,  keeping  the  arms  stiffly  straightened  out 
and  forced  back  as  far  as  possible,  slowly  describe  circles 
twelve  inches  in  diameter  with  the  finger  tips  which  move 
forward  and  downwards,  then  backwards  and  upwards, 
the  arms  remaining  stiff  and  pivoting  from  the  shoulders. 
Make  ten  of  these  circles  forward  and  then  reverse  the 
process  making  ten  backwards.  Return  to  the  rest  position. 

5.  —  Starting  from  the  rest  position  raise  the  arms  to  the 
cross  position  as  in  Figure  5.  From  that  position  raise  the 
arms  slowly  to  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  inhaling  deeply  and 
raising  the  heels  till  the  weight  of  the  body  rests  on  the 
balls  ot  the  feet.  Then  return  the  arms  slowly  to  a  hori¬ 
zontal  or  the  cross  position  as  shown  in  Figure  5  exhaling 
the  while  and  lowering  the  heels  to  a  normal  position. 
Repeat  ten  times  and  do  not  permit  the  arms  to  drop  below 
the  level  of  the  shoulders  or  elevate  them  beyond  an  angle 
of  45  degrees.  Perform  this  exercise  slowly. 

6.  —  Starting  from  the  rest  position  the  arms  are  raised 


to  the  cross  position.  From  that  position  turn  the  hands 
in  to  grasp  the  head,  as  in  Figure  3.  With  the  hands 
clasped  at  the  back  of  the  head,  index  fingers  just  touching 
and  elbows  forced  well  back,  bend  forward  from  the  waist 
as  far  as  possible  with  head  kept  well  up  and  elbows  forced 
back  as  in  Figure  6.  Return  the  body  to  the  upright  posi¬ 
tion,  still  with  the  hands  back  of  the  head  as  in  Figure  3, 
and  bend  backward  as  far  as  comfortable.  Return  to  an 
upright  position  as  in  Figure  3  and  then  drop  the  hands  to 
the  sides.  The  entire  movement  should  be  repeated  five 
times  and  performed  slowly. 

7.  —  Start  from  the  rest  position  and  raise  the  arms  to 
cross.  Turn  the  left  palm  up  and  raise  the  left  arm  to  a 
perpendicular  position  while  lowering  the  right  arm  to  the 
side  as  in  the  rest  position.  Then  slowly  bend  sidewise  to 
the  right  as  in  Figure  7.  As  you  bend  let  the  right  arm 
slip  down  along  the  right  leg  to  or  below  the  knee  and  let 
the  left  arm  curl  over  the  head  until  the  fingers  touch  the 
right  ear.  Then  resume  an  upright  position  of  the  body 
and  replace  the  arms  at  cross.  From  that  position  reverse 
the  movement,  lifting  the  right  arm,  letting  the  left  slide 
down  along  the  leg  and  bending  the  body  to  the  left. 
Repeat  five  times  to  the  left  and  five  to  the  right. 

8.  —  Assume  the  rest  position  except  for  spreading  the 
feet  so  that  the  heels  are  about  twelve  inches  apart.  Raise 
the  arms  to  the  cross  position.  Clench  your  fists  and  bend 
your  fists  and  arms  down  from  the  elbows  until  your  fists 
are  curled  into  the  arm  pits.  Keeping  your  fists  in  that 
position,  force  back  your  head  and  shoulders  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  the  position  shown  in  Figure  8. 
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Then  thrust  the  arms  straight  forward  from  the  body 
as  you  re-assume  an  upright  position.  Then  lean  forward 
from  the  waist,  head  up  and  eyes  front  as  in  Figure  4,  ex¬ 
cept  that  instead  of  having  your  hands  clasped  back  of 
your  head  you  let  them  fall  at  your  sides  and  as  you  reach 
the  limit  of  your  bodily  swing  forward,  force  the  arms  back 
and  upwards  behind  you  as  shown  in  Figure  12.  From  the 
position  shown  in  Figure  12  straighten  the  body  to  an 
upright  position  bringing  the  arms  up  extended  straight 
in  front  of  you  in  a  horizontal  position.  Swing  the  arms 
then  around  again  to  the  cross  position.  From  there  begin 
the  movement  again,  repeating  it  five  times.  A  deep 
breath  should  be  taken  as  the  fists  are  drawn  under  the 
armpits  in  the  curl  position  as  shown  in  Figure  8,  retained 
for  a  second  and  exhaled  as  you  bend  forward  with  the 
arms  back  and  up,  the  position  shown  in  Figure  12. 

9.  —  Start  from  th  ;  rest  position,  except  for  placing  the 
heels  about  twelve  inches  apart.  Assume  the  cross  posi¬ 
tion.  Lower  the  body  with  the  weight  resting  on  the  toes 
to  the  position  shown  in  Figure  9.  Rise,  still  keeping  the 
arms  extended.  Then  drop  the  arms  to  the  rest  position 
at  the  sides  and  begin  again.  The  exercise  should  be  re¬ 
peated  ten  times. 

10.  —  Start  from  the  rest  position.  Raise  the  arms  to 
the  cross  position.  From  that  position  raise  the  arms 
straight  over  the  head  with  the  fingers  interlocking  as  in 
Figure  10.  With  the  arms  and  hands  thus  placed,  bend 
the  body  a  little  to  the  left,  then  forward,  then  to  the  right, 
then  backward  as  far  as  comfortable  and  then  to  the  left 
again  so  that  the  upthrust,  interlocked  hands  describe  a 
circle  of  about  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter.  Complete 
the  described  circle  five  times  and  then  reverse  the  move¬ 


ment  for  an  equal  number  of  circles  to  the  right.  The 
movement  should  be  steady,  not  made  in  jerks. 

11.  — -Start  from  the  rest  position  except  that  the  feet 
are  spread  so  that  the  heels  are  about  12  inches  apart. 
Raise  the  hands  to  the  cross  position.  With  the  arms 
maintaining-  the  same  relation  to  the  shoulders  as  in  the 
cross  position,  turn  to  the  left,  swinging  the  body  from  the 
hips,  until  the  face  is  turned  completely  to  the  left,  the 
right  arm  pointing  straight  forward  in  relation  to  the  feet 
and  the  left  arm  straight  backwards.  From  this  position 
bend  the  body  from  the  waist  so  that  the  right  arm  points 
straight  down,  the  hand  touching  the  floor,  and  the  left 
arm  straight  up  as  in  Figure  11.  The  right  knee  must  be 
slightly  bent  to  accomplish  this  position.  From  the  posi¬ 
tion  as  shown  in  Figure  11  rise  to  the  cross  position  and 
reverse  the  movement,  turning  to  the  right  and  bending 
so  that  the  left  hand  touches  the  floor.  The  movement 
should  be  repeated  ten  times. 

12.  —  Start  from  the  rest  position.  Raise  the  arms  in 
front  of  the  body  until  they  are  extended  straight  up  over 
the  head.  Reach  as  far  up  as  you  can,  inhaling  deeply  the 
while.  Then  let  the  arms  fall  forward  and  dcwn  as  the 
body  bends  forward  from  the  waist,  head  up  and  eyes  front. 
As  the  body  reaches  the  limit  of  motion  forward,  the  arms 
should  be  passed  upward  and  backwards  to  the  position 
shown  in  Figure  12.  The  air  in  the  lungs  should  be  ex¬ 
haled  as  you  assume  this  position.  Then  straighten  up, 
bringing  the  arms  high  over  your  head  again.  Then  let 
the  arms  drop  slowly  to  the  cross  position,  but  with  the 
palms  of  the  hands  up  and  the  shoulders  well  back  as  shown 
in  Figure  4.  This  entire  movement  should  be  repeated 
five  times. 
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haphazard,  miscellaneous,  muscle  building, 
possibly  energy  destroying,  course  through 
which  Mr.  Camp  put  these  men.  He  trained 
them  for  their  particular  jobs  with  as  much 
thought  and  care  as  he  would  have  trained 
an  athlete  for  his  speciality.  It  was  not  a 
matter  of  his  giving  them  just  some  kind  of 
exercise.  It  was  n’t  a  matter  of  building  up 
muscles  for  which  they  would  have  no  spec¬ 
ific  use  in  their  specific  jobs.  It  was  a 
scientific  process  of  training  that  would 
enable  them  to  perform  their  own  daily  work 
better.  I  think  Walter  Camp  was  better 
fitted  to  evolve  and  perfect  that  system  than 
any  other  living  man. 

“Mother  Nature  is  very  fair — -even  in¬ 
dulgent  with  a  man,”  Mr.  Camp  said  to  me. 
“You  can  do  a  great  deal  against  her  orders, 
and  still  she  will  protect  you  in  your  folly. 
When  a  boy  first  starts  to  smoke,  she  warns 
him  that  it  is  an  unwise  thing  by  making  him 
sick.  When  he  persists,  Mother  Nature 
says,  ‘Oh,  very  well.  It’s  mild  infraction  of 
my  rules,  and  I’ll  protect  him  in  his  lawless¬ 
ness  to  a  certain  extent!”’  The  boy  grows 
into  a  man  and  gets  to  smoking  so  heavily 
that  he’s  lighting  one  cigar  from  another 
during  all  his  waking  hours.  Mother  Nature 
says,  ‘Here,  I  can’t  stand  for  this!  If  this 
fellow  does  n’t  improve  his  ways  I’ll  have  to 
dispose  of  him.’  But  she  is  still  indulgent 
about  the  matter.  She  gives  him  a  little 
heart  flutter  as  a  warning  to  ease  up.  The 
fellow  goes  to  a  doctor  and  the  doctor  tells 
him  to  cut  down  on  his  smoking.  Then  if 
he’s  stubborn  and  does  n’t  obey  orders, 
finally  Mother  Nature  says,  ‘Here!  This 
fellow’s  a  fool.  He  can’t  take  a  hint,  even 
when  it  falls  on  him  in  the  form  of  a  brick 
house.  He  cumbers  the  earth  to  no  pur¬ 
pose.  I’ll  get  rid  of  him.’  And  she  does. 
But  she  always  gives  him  plenty  of  warning 
first.” 


Help  Yourselves  to  Health 

Mr.  Camp  talked  about  Mother  Nature 
very  intimately.  He’s  a  close  friend  of  hers, 
and  he  understands  her.  Also  he’s  the 
friend  of  men  and  he  understands  them;  and 
he  knows  that  the  -secret  of  amicable  rela¬ 
tionship  between  them  was  merely  a  matter  of 
understanding  and  adjustment  to  conditions. 
A  tiger,  born  in  captivity,  and  reared  in  a 
small  cage,  successfully  attains  his  growth 
and  full  strength,  maintaining  his  physical 
power  and  condition  for  a  normal  period. 
He  gets  exercise  enough  to  keep  himself 
normally  fit.  Mr.  Camp  contends  that  a 
man  confined  in  an  office  can  do  the  same  for 
himself  and  in  much  the  same  way.  Did 
you  ever  see  a  tiger  sitting  stiffly  up  on  his 
hind  legs,  monotonously  flexing  his  fore  legs 
to  increase  the  size  of  his  muscles?  Not 
since  the  first  of  July,  you  haven’t!  But  if 
you’ll  go  to  a  zoo  any  time  and  stand  before 
a  tiger’s  cage  for  a  few  minutes,  you’ll  see 
the  big  cat  stretching  the  muscles  of  his 
body  in  different  ways,  and  by  so  doing, 
massaging  the  vital  organs  inside  his  frame. 

“Your  legs  and  arms  are  plenty  good 
enough  for  whatever  you’re  doing,”  said 
Mr.  Camp.  “If  you’re  sitting  at  a  desk  all 
day,  you  don’t  want  enormously  muscled 
legs  and  arms;  and  if  you  acquire  them  they 
are  a  detriment  and  a  danger  to  you.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  you’re  a  blacksmith, 
wielding  a  hammer,  Nature  will  provide  you 
with  a  big  arm  for  the  performance  of  your 
work.  But  you  need  n’t  worry  about  the 
arms  and  legs.  Nature  will  tend  to  making 
them  sufficient  for  the  task  thay  are  called 
upon  to  perform.  It  is  the  engine  under  the 
hood  that  counts;  the  heart,  and  lungs  and 
liver,  all  the  organs  of  the  body.  What  we 
have  to  do  with  the  ordinary  business  man, 
professional  man  or  working  man  is  to  keep 
that  engine  running  smoothly. 

“Our  calisthenics  or  general  building  up 


exercises,  have  failed  entirely  in  the  buildim 
up  of  our  youth,  or  the  preservation  of  th. 
strength,  health  and  fullest  efficiency  of  ou 
men.  They  are  antique,  they  are  useless 
Why?  Because  of  shirking  or  slacking,  o 
because  they  do  not  appeal  to  us  as  an  eager 
hustling  nation,  to  whom  time  is  of  th 
greatest  importance.  Only  recently,  Prof 
Bohn,  the  authority  on  Swedish  exercise? 
died  and  left  behind  him  the  record  tha 
after  twenty-five  years  of  study,  he  had  de 
cided  that  setting-up  exercises  were  unnecc- 
sary  in  the  case  of  a  man’s  legs  or  arms  o 
pectoral  muscles,  but  that  the  attentio. 
should  be  devoted  to  the  trunk;  that  is,  tt 
the  engine  itself.  We  have  wasted  time  01 
we  have  taught  slacking  because  a  man  wii 
shirk  what  he  does  not  need;  and  when 
man  learns  to  shirk  it  is  bad  business. 

“It  is  poor  gymnastics  when  the  main 
object  is  to  expend  a  certain  number  of  foot 
pounds  of  energy,  to  secure  increase  in 
cardiac  and  pulmonary  activity  without  care 
being  taken  that  these  organs  are  put  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  to  meet  the 
increased  demand  upon  them.  It  is  pocr 
gymnastics  if  we  desire  to  astound  the  worl: 
by  nicely  finished  and  smoothly  gliding  com¬ 
binations  of  complex  movement  fit  to  be  pu: 
into  the  reportoire  of  the  juggler,  or  by  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  strength  vying  with  those  of  a 
Sandow,  if  we  do  not  take  into  consideration 
the  effects  on  the  vital  functions.  What  we 
want  is  suppleness,  chest  expansion,  resistive 
force  and  endurance,  and  these  do  not  come 
from  great  bulging  knots  of  muscle,  or  from 
extraordinary  feats  of  strength. 

“Rapid  shifts  from  severe  training  to  a 
life  of  ease  and  indulgence  are  not  what 
Nature  believes  in.  It  is  not  the  way  she 
carries  on  her  work.  Every  step  she  makes 
is  a  little  one.  She  seems  never  to  reckon 
time  as  an  ( Continued  on  Page  6j) 
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The  entire  office  force  of  a  New  York  concern  took  up  the  system,  practising  on 
the  roof.  There  were  twenty-five  per  cent  fewer  absentees -because  of  sickness 


A  Great  Teacher  on  a  Great  Theme 


DOLLARS  OR  DULLARDS! 

By  Angelo  Patri 

Illustrations  by  F.  G.  Cooper 


AMERICA  must  keep  faith  with  her 
children.  Long  ago  she  declared 
their  right  to  equal  opportunity. 
She  pledged  her  sacred  honor  to 
that  end  and  sealed  that  pledge  with  her 
precious  blood. 

Yet  to-day,  children  in  America  are  crying 
aloud  for  a  vital  education  and  there  is  no 
help  in  sight.  Forty  thousand  school  houses 
are  closed.  Over  one  hundred  thousand 
teachers  who  are  in  the  schools  are  not 
teachers  at  all.  They  have  never  been 
trained  for  that  work.  Trained  teachers 
could  not  be  obtained  for  the  salaries  these 
schools  paid. 

Many  of  the  teachers  called  to  the  war  did 
not  return  to  the  schools  because  they  were 
better  paid  elsewhere.  Many  good  teachers 
are  leaving  the  schools  because  they  cannot 
afford  to  stay.  Those  who  enter  the 
schools  to  take  their 
places  are  immature 
and  untrained  alike. 

A  prominent  educator 
speaking  before  the 
Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Labor,  last 
June,  said,  “  It  is  a  public 
disgrace  that  the  men 
and  women  who  are  de¬ 
voting  their  lives  to  the 
public  welfare  have  to 
beg  for  a  living  wage 
or  leave  their  profes¬ 
sion.” 

In  this  troubled  day 
the  need  for  the  stabi¬ 
lizing  influence  of  the 
public  school  is  felt  as 
never  before  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  country. 

But  the  children,  sent 
lomeaftera  session  with 
i  nervous,  hurried 
teacher  hastening  to 
?et  through  and  reach 
his  outside  job  on  time; 
sent  home  after  a  day 
with  an  untrained  sub¬ 
stitute;  or  sent  home 
because  there  was  no 
teacher  at  all,  carry  a 
message  of  unrest,  of 
discord,  of  injustice. 

Few  indeed  are  the 
school  children  who  are 
carrying  home  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  harmony,  of 
patience,  of  good  cheer. 

Only  a  fine  teacher  can 
send  home  an  “All’s 
Well”  and  the  fine 
teacher  is  scarce  and 
growing  still  scarcer. 


“Little  Son”  went  home  for  luncheon 
one  day  and  said,  “Our  shop  teacher  went 
away  to-day.” 

“Did  he?  Take  your  arms  off  the  table.” 

“Yes.  We  had  a  substitute.  He  isn’t 
any  good.  He  doesn’t  know  what  to  do.” 

“  Don’t  talk  like  that.  Come  in  early  this 
afternoon.  I  want  you  to  go  to  the  store.” 

“Little  Son”  went  off  to  school  and  that 
was  all  about  that,  as  far  as  the  home  was 
concerned.  Parents  know  so  little  about 
what  is  happening  to  their  children  in  school. 
They  think  that  as  long  as  there  is  a  building 
there  is  a  school.  Not  so.  Only  so  long  as 
there  is  a  teacher  is  there  a  school. 

What  had  happened  to  “Little  Son”  that 
day  was  a  tragedy.  He  had  had  a  fine 
teacher,  one  of  those  rare  spirits  who  under¬ 
stand  boys  and  who  can  inspire  without 
alienating  them.  You  caught  a  glimpse  of 


High  work,  low  wages!  Low  work,  high  wages. 


that  when  you  saw  the  sign  he  had  swung 
over  the  shop  room  door. 

It  was  a  sign  stained  in  old  browns  and 
surmounted  by  a  gay  cockatoo  painted  in 
colors  that  shamed  the  rainbow.  Only  a 
man  who  knew  and  loved  little  boys  could 
have  made  that  sign.  It  was  an  irresistible 
invitation  to  enter  the  shop  and  to  smile  as 
you  did  so. 

The  room  itself  was  a  picture  of  harmony 
and  neatness  and  system.  The  floor  was 
scraped  and  waxed  until  it  gleamed  like  gold 
in  the  sunshine.  The  light  streaming 
through  the  windows  reflected  itself  on  the 
rows  of  glistening  tools  that  filled  the  wall 
cabinets  and  the  orderly  rows  on  the  work¬ 
benches. 

Marching  along  the  walls  was  a  frieze  of 
tools.  That  rpay  not  sound  interesting  but 
that  frieze  was  a  joyous  thing.  There  was 
a  swing  to  the  hammer, 
rhythm  in  the  saw,  poise 
and  dignity  in  the 
plane,  a  lilt  to  the  chisel, 
and  they  all  paraded  in 
the  jolliest  dress  that 
the  color  pots  could 
supply.  Here  and  there 
in  the  line,  where  you 
least  expected  him,  was 
the  gay  cockatoo,  step¬ 
ping  p-oudly. 

He  was  placed  so  that 
a  person  straightening 
up  to  ease  his  back  after 
a  tiresome  job  would 
look  straight  into  his 
face.  And  the  gay  bird 
seemed  to  say,  “Work 
away,  son,  work  away. 
Some  day  you  may  be 
able  to  turn  out  as  fine 
a  bird  as  I  am,  but  you 
will  have  to  go  it,  for 
I’m  the  work  of  an 
artist.” 

It  was  a  boys’  room 
in  the  hands  of  a  master. 
No  boy  ever  left  it  with¬ 
out  being  the  better  for 
having  entered  it. 

The  country  called 
and  the  teacher  went. 
In  his  place  came  the 
substitute  that  “didn’t 
know  what  to  do.” 

He  was  a  great  big 
man  with  a  voice  that 
lifted  the  papers  off  the 
desk  when  he  told  the 
principal  that  he  was 
the  man  sent  up  to  take 
the  shop  man’s  place. 

‘I’m  the  substitute. 


Dollars  or  Dullards! 


I’m  only  here  temporary.  Just  till  my  own 
job  opens  up,  do  you  see?” 

He  went  to  the  shop  and  soon,  noises,  all 
sorts  of  noises,  came  from  there.  The 
shrieks  of  abused  tools  mingled  with  the 
bangs,  slams,  thumps  and  bumps.  Lumber 
crashed  from  a  height,  boy  called  to  boy. 
Suddenly  there  came  an  awful  crash  as  the 
nail  boxes  overturned,  struck  the  row  of 
paints  and  stains  and  hurled  them  on  the 
tops  of  the  galvanized  waste'  cans  sitting 
below.  This  finale  brought  the  principal. 

He  had  been  sensitively  aware  of  the 
sounds  of  strife  but  had  hoped  that  the  man 
might  get  a  hold  on  things  if  he  stayed  in  the 
background  and  gave  him  a  chance.  But 
this  was  the  catastrophe.  Something  must 
be  done. 

Standing  in  the  doorway  he  viewed  a  busy 
scene.  The  boys  who  were  not  picking  up 
nails  were  wiping  up  stain  and  spreading  it 
over  the  few  places  that  had  escaped  the 
deluge.  Those  who  were  not  wiping  or 
picking  were  chipping  something  that  was 
never  intended  to  be  chipped  with  a  tool 
that  was  never  intended  for  chipping.  The 
teacher  was  standing  with  his  back  against 
the  corner  of  the  room  wiping  his  brow. 

“Do  you  want  something?”  he  called 
across  the  riot. 

The  principal  shook  his  head.  Words 
were  beyond  him,  as  he  looked  at  the  ruin 
and  waste  before  him. 

“When  the  bell  rings,  go  to  the  study  hall, 
boys.”  Then  going  over  to  the  teacher  in 
the  corner  he  whispered.  “I’ll  ring  the  bell 
and  then  you  come  to  me  in  the  office.” 

In  due  time  the  teacher  arrived  at  the  office. 

“You  .have  not  had  much  experience 
teaching  boys,  have  you?” 

“Me?  Why  I  never  taught  anything  in 
my  life.  I  am  just  sub¬ 
stituting  until  myjob  opens 
up.  If  this  is  what  it 
means  I  won’t  wait.  I 
never  thought  it  was  like 
this.  I  thought  you  said, 

‘Do  this’  and  they  did  it. 

But  it  isn’t  like  that  at  all. 

You  say,  ‘Do  this’  and 
they  do  something  else. 

Isn’t  it  so?” 

He  went  away  and  a  long 
procession  of  him  followed. 

So  many  that  “Little  Son” 
forgot  to  mention  it  at 
luncheon.  It  became  part 
of  the  daily  routine. 

Then  one  day  the  science 
man  went  away.  That  day 
“Little  Son”  cried,  for  the 
science  man  was  a  great 
teacher  and  the  boys  fol¬ 
lowed  him  as  a  Pied  Piper. 

Strange  sights  and 
sounds  came  from  his 
room.  Rumbles  and  flashes 
and  nasty  smells.  Boys 
with  sleeves  rolled  up  and 
smudges  across  their  noses 
dodged  in  and  out  and 
about  on  mysterious 
errands.  Sometimes  a  big 
sign  scrawled  in  wobbly 
big  letters  informed  the 
curious  that  the  science 
class  had  gone  to  the 
park  to  string  some  wires 
and  would  be  back  after 
lunch.  His  work  was  art. 
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They  made  airplanes  and  motor  boats. 
They  experimented  with  paints.  They 
invented  signals.  They  mended  the  bells 
and  installed  new  ones  wherever  there  was 
an  excuse  for  one.  They  were  busy  people 
and  the  teacher  was  the  busies  I  one  of  the 
class.  One  never  got  a  chance  to  speak  to 
him  except  as  he  flew  past  with  a  kite  tail  of 
boys  behind  him,  bound  in  hot  pursuit  of 
some  new  project. 

One  of  his  boys  went  from  the  classroom 
and  enlisted  in  the  navy  as  a  wireless  helper. 
An  accident  befell  the  big  battleship  he 
served  and  he  lost  his  life.  The  science 
teacher  who  had  fitted  him  for  the  service 
he  had  given  his  country,  turned  out  with 
the  rest  of  the  school  to  pay  him  the  last 
honors  one  snowy  day  in  December.  As  the 
last  of  the  sad  procession  passed  from  sight 
he  sighed  and  turned  back  toward  the  school. 

“I’ll  miss  him  so.  I’ll  miss  his  coming 
back  to  tell  me  what  he  was  doing  and  get 
advice  about  the  things  that  were  troubling 
him.  That’s  the  best  part  of  my  job.  The 
boys  coming  back. 

“It  gives  you  such  a  feel  of  the  world. 
You  charge  these  kids  and  they  go  out  and 
try  themselves  and  then  they  come  back, 
stepping  high,  and  sort  of  recharge  them¬ 
selves  and  you.  Yes,  I’ll  miss  him  sorely.” 

When  the  high  cost  of  living  soared  still 
higher  he  resigned.  A  short  time  later  he 
returned  to  visit  his  old  school. 

“I’ve  come  back,”  he  announced,  “to  be 
recharged,  like  the  kids.” 

“What  are  you  doing?  How  are  you 
getting  on?  Are  you  getting  ahead?” 

“O,  I  make  more  money.  My  commis¬ 
sion  is  about  what  my  old  salary  used  to  be. 
I’m  a  few  laps  ahead  of  the  butcher  and 
baker,  I’m  getting  hold  of  the  coat  tails  of 


That  which  can  resist  the  least  suffers  the  most. 


the  H.  C.  L.  and  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  that. 

“But  I’m  not.  I  want  to  be  with  the 
children.  But  if  the  people  of  the  state 
would  rather  pay  me  for  selling  them  cheap 
socks,  why,  I’ll  have  to  go  on  selling  cheap 
socks  so  that  my  children  may  have  a  chance 
to  live.” 

Science  or  socks?  Cheap  socks  or  fine 
children.  There  was  a  time  when  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  science  teaching  and  selling 
cheap  socks  was  as  far  apart  as  the  poles. 
To-day  the  distance  measures  the  difference 
between  the  sharp  struggle  for  a  bare  living 
and  the  comfortable  margin  for  a  good  living. 

So  the  science  man  went  away  and  there 
came  in  his  place  a  breezy  young  man  who 
carried  a  stout  brief  case  of  bright  yellow 
leather  with  shiny  buckles. 

“Of  course,”  he  said  to  the  principal,  “I 
don’t  intend  to  do  this  for  any  length  of 
time.  I  have  to  do  something  to  earn  my 
way  through  law  school  and  as  many  of  our 
great  statesmen  began  their  careers  by 
teaching  a  school,  I  decided  to  follow  their 
example. 

“I’m  altogether  new  at  this  sort  of  thing 
but  I’ll  make  a  stab  at  it  and  get  along  as 
best  I  can.  As  I  said,  it  is  only  for  a  short 
time  that  I’ll  do  it.” 

Frank,  at  least,  was  the  budding  states¬ 
man.  But  what  of  the  children?  What 
were  they  to  get  from  this  strange  bird  of 
passage?  He  might  make  a  good  lawyer 
but  it  was  scarcely  fair  that  the  children  of 
the  school  should  pay  for  his  ambition. 
The  children  cannot  afford  such  a  teacher. 

But  he  is  abroad  in  the  land.  There  are 
thousands  and  thousands  of  him  in  the 
schools  of  the  country.  The  real  teacher 
goes  out  and  only  “Little  Son”  knows  any¬ 
thing  about  it  or  takes  it 
to  heart  seriously. 

Mrs.  Preston,  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools  in 
Washington,  has  this  to  say 
about  the  short  term 
teacher  and  his  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  children  of 
the  nation. 

“There  were  some  chil¬ 
dren  who  failed  to  receive 
their  diplomas  and  those 
failures  concerned  me.  I 
wondered  why  it  was  those 
children  were  failing  and 
I  sent  a  letter  out  to 
every  child  who  had  failed 

—  just  as  I  sent  a  letter 
of  congratulation  to  those 
rural  children  who  passed 

—  and  I  asked  them  why 
they  failed.  I  had  a  letter 
from  a  boy  which  runs 
about  as  follows: 

“I  will  tell  you,  Mrs. 
Preston.  I  worked  hard 

to  get  into  the  eighth  grade 
and  we  had  a  good  teacher, 
and  I  started  in  full  of  desire 
to  work  hard  and  receive  a 
diploma  and  have  good 
grades  on  the  diploma. 

- "VW  One  t^le  town5  outside 

rS'XQs*'  offered  our  teacher  more 

' — money  and  she  left  us  after 
the  first  two  months,  and 
then  our  second  teacher 
came  and  she  was  no  good 
and  we  fired  her  and  got 


a  third  teacher  and  she 
was  not  as  good  as  the 
second  teacher;  and 
after  a  while  we  got  a 
fourth  teacher  and  she 
was  greatly  discour¬ 
aged,  and  with  all  the 
effort  the  fourth  teacher 
could  make  with  me,  I 
could  not  seem  to 
straighten  up  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  pass  the 
examination.” 

To  such  a  disaster 
have  low  salaries 
brought  the  children  of 
America.  These  rural 
children  form  the  greater 
number  of  the  children 
in  the  country.  They 
form  62.3%  of  the 
school  population  and 
only  45%  of  the  money 
paid  for  salaries  goes  to 
the  rural  schools. 

In  other  words  the 
majority  of  the  children 
in  the  schools  are  rural 
children  and  they  are 
worse  off  for  teachers 
than  the  city  children 
and  they  are  in  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  bad  way.  It 
means  that  the  larger 
number  of  the  children 
of  this  country  are  not 
receiving  adequate  edu- 
cation  because  the 
country  will  not  pay 
its  teachers  and  run  its 
schools  on  a  proper 
business-like  basis. 

One  of  the  returned 
soldiers  took  his  little 
brother  into  one  of  the  big  public  schools  of  a 
crowded  city. 

“I’ve  moved  the  family  to  the  city  so  the 
boy  can  get  a  chance  to  get  the  education  I 
didn’t  get.  We  live  in  the  mountains  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  children  can  get  to 
school  only  when  the  weather  is  good  and 
the  roads  are  good.  That  isn’t  too  often. 

“When  I  entered  the  army  I  couldn’t  read 
or  write.  Nobody  had  any  use  for  me  be¬ 
cause  I  didn’t  know  anything.  I  could 
drive  horses  but  I  couldn’t  read  the  names  on 
the  boxes  or  anything  and  I  had  a  hard  time 
till  I  learned. 

“Please  put  him  in  a  class  and  give  him  a 
chance.” 

The  little  chap  was  ten  years  old  and 
couldn’t  make  the  first  grade  in  the  school. 
But  he  was  as  quick  as  a  flash  and  soon  made 
it  all  up.  He  got  his  chance  such  as  it  was. 
How  about  the  others?  They  will  say  with 
the  soldier  boy,  “I  never  got  a  chance.  I 
lived  out  my  life  in  the  open  country  in  the 
fairest  land  of  all  the  earth,  in  the  land  of 
light  and  liberty.  But  I  never  got  a  chance. 
There  was  no  money  to  pay  teachers  for 
>  children  like  me.” 

It  is  idle  to  say  that  fine  teachers  cost 
too  much.  A  fine  teacher  can  never  cost 
too  much.  Whatever  the  price  it  should  be 
paid  in  dollars  and  cents  lest  it  be  paid  in 
terms  of  wasted  childhood. 

This  money  grubbing  policy  has  forced 
upon  the  schools  the  part  time  worker. 
That  is  the  teacher  who  does  outside  work 
to  make  up  the  difference  between  what  he 


lesson  takes  thought 
and  thought  takes  time 
and  there  is  no  time. 

This  is  the  way  it 
works  out  in  the  spell¬ 
ing  lesson. 

“Position.”  The 
class  takes  writing 
position. 

,“I  gave  you  the  next 
ten  words  for  today. 
Are  you  ready?  ” 

The  [class  take  up 
their  pens.  Clearly  and 
rapidly  the  teacher 
gives  out  the  ten 
words.  He  takes  them 
exactly  as  they  come  in 
the  speller.  Of  course 
it  would  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  teaching  to  have 
selected  some  of  the 
words  that  the  children 
would  need  in  the  com¬ 
position  lesson  or  the 
science  lesson  but  that 
would  have  necessi¬ 
tated  the  teacher’s  hav¬ 
ing  studied  the  day’s 
work  and  there  was  no 
time  at  all. 

When  the  ten  words 
have  been  given  out 
the  class  corrects  as 
the  teacher  dictates. 

“Mark  the  words 
that  you  have  wrong. 
Give  me  the  returns  as  I 
call  the  roll.  Be  sure 
to  write  correctly  any 
that  you  have  missed. 
Take  the  next 
ten  in  order.” 

The  lesson  is  finished 
and  dismissed  from  his  mind. 

Picture  what  this  means  carried  into  the 
history  and  literature. 

‘Who  wrote  Evangeline?” 

“Henry  W.  Longfellow.” 

“Where  is'  this  story  laid?” 

“Arcadia.” 

“Where  was  Arcadia?” 

“  Canada.” 

Imagine  his  telling  the  story  of  the  Lost 
Battalion.  Think  of  what  the  boys  will 
miss  in  terms  of  America.  The  teacher  has 
no  energy  to  put  into  the  story.  He  will 
never  hold  them  breathless  and  spellbound 
as  they  follow  the  little  band  forging  far 
ahead  of  their  friends  in  their  haste  to  reach 
the  post  assigned  them.  Getting  so  far 
ahead  that  they  find  themselves  alone  in  the 
heart  of  the  enemy  forest. 

They  will  never  hear  the  hiss  and  splash 
of  the  bullets  as  they  plow  through  the  grass 
or  fall  in  hot  spray  in  the  spring  the  tired, 
thirsty,  wounded  soldiers  try  to  reach. 

They  will  never  feel  the  hunger  and  thirst 
and  sweat  and  agony  of  that  little  band  of 
Americans  who  made  the  people  of  a  nation 
sob  and  cheer  in  the  joy  of  knowing  they 
owned  such  sons. 

They  will  never  thrill  with  pride  and  fear 
and  noble  desire  as  they  listen  to  the  story 
of  the  rescuers  creeping  nearer  and  nearer 
and  finally  bringing  them  back  in  triumph. 

They  will  never  feel  the  pride  and  exulta¬ 
tion  of  an  American  at  the  thought  that  this 
little  band  of  Americans  struck  terror  and 
despair  to  the  hearts  ( Continued  on  Page  66.) 


Pity  the  poor  stepping-stone.  See  how  it  suffers. 

receives  and  what  he  needs.  He  fills  in  his 
afternoons  and  evenings  and  holidays  with 
his  side  line.  He  works  so  hard  that  he  is 
too  tired  to  give  of  himself  to  the  children 
and  it  is  this  self-giving  that  is  important 
in  teaching. 

This  sort  of  teacher  is  too  busy  at  night  to 
prepare  his  lessons  for  the  next  day.  He 
rushes  in  immediately  before  the  first  bell 
in  the  morning,  barely  in  time  to  escape 
being  late,  and  too  late  to  have  created  a 
proper  atmosphere  for  classroom  work. 

He  hurries,  hurries  all  day  long.  The 
little  things  that  teachers  attend  to  “be¬ 
tween  bites”  are  left  out,  and  the  odds  ana 
ends  of  clerical  work  that  the  real  teacher 
does  after  the  class  has  been  dismissed,  he 
does  during  lesson  time.  The  whole  session 
is  tense  with  the  hurry,  hurry,  hurry.  And 
teaching  should  be  such  a  leisurely  process. 
The  teacher’s  attitude  should  be  one  of 
poise  and  unhurried  calm,  otherwise  the 
children  lose  their  hold  and  become  flustered 
and  muddled.  The  inaccuracies  multiply 
and  the  class  is  dismissed  with  the  sense  of 
irritation  and  bewilderment. 

But  the  teacher  must  hurry  on  to  the 
waiting  job  and  there  is  no  time  for  the  quiet 
afterword  that  so  many  children  need. 

This  horrible  grind  takes  all  the  joy,  all 
the  spontaneity  out  of  the  teacher’s  work. 
The  plan  of  work  becomes  cut  and  dried. 
The  plan  of  last  term,  the  plan  of  the  term 
before  that,  is  used  for  this  term.  It  follows 
the  bare  bones  of  the  Course  of  Study  and 
that  is  all  he  has  time  for.  Planning  for  the 
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The  Business  of  Being  a  Father 

By  John  S.  Phillips 


THERE  are  times  when  each  ot  us 
has  an  unusually  vivid  and  clear 
conviction  of  having  failed  in 
duty  or  obligation.  I  suppose  these 
moments  of  enlightened  self-accusa¬ 
tion  are  valuable  and  wholesome. 

I  have  recently  had  such  an  experi¬ 
ence  in  reading  the  letters  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  to  his  children.  Here  was 
a  man,  busily  occupied  in  great  affairs, 
with  full  days,  numberless  engage¬ 
ments,  hour  after  hour,  almost  minute 
after  minute,  constantly  pressed  by 
persons  and  events,  and  yet  in  the 
midst  of  this  complicated  and  difficult 
activity,  he  found  time  somehow  to 
write  to  his  children  constantly,  to 
interest  himself  in  their  affairs  and 
the  things  going  on  about  him  of 
mutual  concern,  and  give  them  his 
best  mind  and  the  frequent  practical 
expressions  of  his  great  heart.  These 
letters  form  a  record  of  affection  and 
helpfulness  of  a  father  toward  children 
that  is  not  only  a  rare  tribute  to  the 
man,  but  a  noble  example  for  all 
fathers. 

It  seems  as  if  we  were  all  too  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  vivid  consciousness  of 
an  inner  sentiment  toward  those  that 
are  near  to  us;  that  we  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  concerned,  because  of  the 
complexity  and  pressure  of  the  daily 
life  of  business  or  occupation,  with 
the  practical  expression  of  this  affec¬ 
tion  in  actions  and  in  counsel  for  sons 
and  daughters. 

The  writer  of  these  words  has  five 
children.  His  relationship  to  them 
he  views  with  the  normal  amount  of 
fatherly  interest.  He  is  reasonaby 
close  to  them.  He  has  a  passionate 
desire  that  they  should  be  well-edu¬ 
cated,  well  guarded,  given  a  fair 
opportunity  for  development  and 
self-expression  in  study  and  work. 
But  frequently,  what  might  be  called 
the  business  conscience  has  pushed 
aside  the  personal,  and  sometimes  for 
long  periods  has  prevented  him  from 
keeping  the  intimate  touch  essential 
to  the  relation  of  father  and  children. 

Why  is  it  that  men,  as  parents, 
should  regard  the  daily  world  of  pro¬ 


fessional  activity  as  more  important 
than  the  minuter  world  of  domestic 
life.  In  that  little  world  is  involved 
all  the  future  of  the  family  and  of  the 
nation.  For  practical  results,  there 
is  demanded  the  best  ability  that  lies 
in  a  man.  The  art  of  being  a  father 
involves  not  only  heart  and  affection, 
but  brains  are  needed;  the  best  in¬ 
telligence  is  required.  A  man  gives 
that  to  his  business  or  his  profession. 
He  thinks  about  his  relations  to  the 
people  associated  with  him.  He  con¬ 
siders  the  qualities  and  characteristics 
of  his  clients  or  his  customers.  He  is 
truly  concerned  with  his  contempor¬ 
aries  in  the  same  profession  or  busi¬ 
ness.  But  for  this  business  of  being 
a  father,  he  too  seldom  has  left  over 
any  effective  residue  of  energetic  and 
devoted  thought,  crystallizing  itself 
into  practical  acts,  just  as  those 
operations  in  his  daily  work  come  to 
definite  performances  with  definite 
and  known  results. 

Perhaps  these  generalizations  are 
made  on  too  slight  and  too  personal 
a  basis.  Yet,  observing  the  world  in 
which  I  live,  I  have  an  idea  that  they 
will  receive  corroboration  from  most 
fathers  who  happen  to  read  these  lines. 

This  fresh,  vivid  knowledge  of  the 
way  in  which  Theodore  Roosevelt 
practiced  the  art  of  being  a  father  has 
crystallized  into  a  self-indictment 
which  has  in  it  some  seeds  of  self¬ 
correction.  We  fathers  must  not  be 
satisfied'  with  the  agreeable  sentiment 
of  affection,  with  the  personal  pride 
in  these  fine,  growing  little  men  and 
women  who  are  our  continuing  selves. 
It  is  clear  that  a  world  of  sound, 
responsible  fathers,  satisfied  not  sim¬ 
ply  with  affection,  but  demanding 
practice  and  proof,  would  be  a  very 
happy  and  promising  world. 

We  say  nothing  of  the  mothers. 
Their  understanding  of  duty  and 
responsibility  is  much  clearer,  and 
their  practical  use  of  it  much  more 
efficient.  This  is  only  the  expression 
of  one  father  to  his  fellows.  May 
Theodore  Roosevelt  be  an  accusing 
and  guiding  example  to  us  all. 


(On  Page  78  will  be  found  another  article  on  this  absorbing  subject .) 


“  Is  there  any  momarch  alive  who  could  count  on  such  eager  devotion  from  his  courtiers  ?  ” 


WATCH  YOUR  DOG 
AND  BE  WISE! 


KING  SOLOMON,  some  centuries 
agone,  advised  the  lazier  readers 
of  his  priggish,  if  inspired,  Prov¬ 
erbs,  to  make  the  Ant  their  model. 
Solomon  was  the  wisest  of  kings.  Ants  are 
the  busiest  and  thriftiest  of  workers.  The 
harder  a  populace  works,  the  richer  the 
country  and  the  greater  the  monarch.  Yes, 
assuredly,  Solomon  was  a  wise  king. 

Yet,  if  he  had  been  thinking  more  about 
his  people’s  personal  development  and  less 
about  his  royal  revenues,  he  could  have 
done  the  world  a  better  turn  by  some  such 
precept  as  this: 

“  Study  your  own  dog.  You  can  learn  far 
more  from  him  than  he  can  learn  from  you.” 

Humanity,  roughly,  is  made  up  of  two 
classes: — those  who  like  dogs  and  who  don’t 
understand  them;  and  those  who  dislike 
dogs  and  who  don’t  understand  them.  The 
man  who  understands  his  dog  and  who 
takes  the  trouble  to  study  him,  can  learn 
enough  lessons  in  behavior  and  ethics  to 
carry  him  far  toward  perfection. 

If  Solomon  could  seriously  commend  the 
Ant  to  his  people  as  a  tutor, then  no  one  need 
be  ashamed  to  take  a  course  of  instruction 
from  the  dog.  He  can  teach  temper-con¬ 
trol;  he  can  teach  a  single-hearted  and  self¬ 
less  loyalty  that  is  sublime.  He  can  teach 
cturtesy;  super-acute  observation;  the  per- 


By  Albert  Payson  Terhune 


A  LBERT  Payson  Ter- 
hune  wrote  his  first 
novel  a  good  many  years 
ago  in  collaboration  with 
his  distinguished  mother, 
“Marion  Harland”.  His 
last  story,  “Lad”  is  a  treas¬ 
ury  of  dog-love,  and  yet 
interesting  all  the  way  as  a 
fine  tale 

We  could  make  a  con¬ 
densed  character  sketch  of 
Terhune  in  one  sentence: 
he  has  written  many  good 
books  and  he  has  owned 
many  fine  dogs  in  his  time. 


fection  of  courtierlike  flattery;  the  most  rigid 
discipline;  and  the  art  of  forgiveness  to  a  half¬ 
divine  extent.  He  can  teach  you  a  thousand 
other  worthwhile  things.  For,  in  his  best 
phase,  he  embodies  them  all.  He  is  wisdom. 


And  it  is  but  fair  that  you  should  learn 
of  him.  For,  every  day  of  his  life,  he  is 
learning  of  you.  He  is  studying  your 
moods  and  wishes  and  habits  and  personal¬ 
ity;  and  he  is  adapting  himself  to  them 
with  a  skill  little  short  of  genius. 

Your  dog  is  stretched  in  front  of  the  fire, 
after  a  tiring  day.  An  ice-cold  rain  is 
sluicing  down,  outside  the  drowsy  shelter 
of  the  warm  hearth.  You  are  going  out 
on  an  errand  or  a  call, —  to  some  house  to 
which  you  cannot  well  take  your  dog.  If 
the  case  were  reversed,  you  would  loll 
cosily  by  the  fire,  and  let  your  dog  get 
drenched  to  the  skin,  before  bothering 
to  accompany  him  on  any  jaunt. 

You  put  on  your  raincoat,  and  reach  for 
your  umbrella  and  hat.  Before  these  prepa¬ 
rations  are  half  finished,  the  dog  is  up  and 
eager  to  go  with  you,  out  of  the  warmth 
and  into  the  storm.  (He  knows  you  are 
going  out,  because  he  sees  you  take  up 
your  outdoor  things.  Very  easy  deductive 
reasoning,  of  course, —  for  a  human.  But 
did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  wonder  how  a 
supposedly  unreasoning  dog,  untaught, 
learned  to  associate  your  outgoings  with  the 
donning  of  your  street  togs?  It  is  clever 
of  him.  Yet  it  passes  unnoted.) 

You  forbid  him  to  go  with  you.  He  is 
crestfallen,  miserable.  In  other  words,  he 
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muddy  hiking  boot  can  scarcely  be  termed  a 
luxurious  pillow,  even  for  a  dog.  Outside, 
on  the  veranda  and  lawn,  six  more  collies 
are  lounging. 

Presently,  I  shall  shift  to  my  outdoor 
writing  desk.  The  moment  I  start  to  leave 
my  study,  the  two  collies  asleep  in  here  will 
spring  up  to  follow  me, —  although  they  are 
resting  from  a  stiff  ten-mile  cross  country  run. 

When  my  step  shall  sound  on  the  veranda, 
the  six  other  collies  will  come,  at  a  mad 
gallop,  to  greet  me.  It  is  not  their  feeding 
time,  nor  will  it  be  for  another  five  hours. 
And  they  know  it.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  for  them  by  their  effusiveness.  Yet 
they  will  rush  up  to  me  with  all  the  eagerness 
that  starving  children  might  be  expected  to 
show  at  sound  of  the  dinner  bell. 

They  will  ring  me  around,  in  glad  welcome, 
keenly  alert  to  greet  me  and  to  follow  wher¬ 
ever  I  may  choose  to  lead.  They  will  form  a 
galloping,  riotously  happy  escort  for  me, 
on  my  way  to  the  outdoor  desk.  There,  they 
will  camp  down,  as  near  to  me  as  they  can. 
And  they  will  stay  beside  me  as  long  as  I 
remain  there.  Occasionally,  one  or  another 
of  them  will  stroll  over  to  me  in  quest  of  a 
careless  pat  on  the  head.  Then,  happy  at 
this  idle  recognition  of  his  worship,  he  will  go 
back  to  his  rest. 

I  know  all  this  will  happen,  because  it  has 
happened  a  thousand  times.  It  is  a  simple 


There's  something  wrong  if  you  don't  like  dogs 
—  and  probably  the  fault  doesn't  lie  with  the 
dogs.  They  ’ll  be  friends ,  companions,  guar¬ 
dians —  whatever  you'll  let  them.  But  always 
remember  that  dogs  are  good  for  young  and  old 
alike  if  they  're  treated  with  the  proper  consideration. 


is  unhappy  because  he  cannot  leave  comfort 
and  ease,  and  fare  forth  into  the  rain  for  the 
bliss  of  your  society. 

The  door,  perhaps,  is  opened  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  after  your  departure.  There  is  a 
joyous  scamper  of  feet  through  the  wet  dark¬ 
ness,  and  your  dog  is  capering  wildly  around 
you.  You  scold  him  and  order  him  back 
home.  And,  twice  out  of  three  times,  you 
will  find  him  waiting  for  you,  shamefacedly 
yet  hopefully,  at  the  next  turn  of  the  road. 

Before  losing  your  temper  with  him,  at  this 
annoying  juncture,  just  stop  to  think.  Is 
there  any  human  on  earth^ —  wife,  child, 
parent,  sweetheart, —  who  would  leave  the 
fire’s  warmth,  on  a  rainy  night, —  who  would 
follow  you  unbidden  and  unwanted,  into  the 
storm;  who  would  incur  a  sharp  scolding  and 
risk  a  kick  or  a  beating, —  wholly  and  solely 
for  the  rapture  of  being  somewhere  nea-  you? 
Is  there  such  a  human?  Yet  your  dog  does 
it.  Where  else  can  you  look  for  so  selfless 
an  instance  of  love  and  comradeship? 

Your  nerves  on  some  other  day  are  frayed 


and  your  temper 
has  an  edge  on 
it  that  you  could 
shave  with.  All 
the  storm  sig¬ 
nals  are  set.  The 
humans  who 
know  you  best  are  wise  enough  to  keep 
out  of  your  way, — -  not  for  your  sake,  but 
for  their  own.  Your  dog  knows  as  well  as 
do  they,  that  it  is  neither  safe  nor  pleasant 
to  risk  contact  with  you  at  such  a  time. 
Does  he  keep  himself  out  of  reach?  He 
does  not. 

His  is  the  “perfect  love  that  casteth  out 
fear.”  And  he  stays  in  your  perilous  vicin¬ 
ity,  willing  to  serve  as  the  butt  of  your  crank¬ 
iness,  if  only  he  need  not  be  parted  from  you. 
It  your  wife  and  children  are  as  unselfishly 
loyal,  then  you  are  blest  beyond  the  common 
lot,  in  your  family  life. 

There  are  two  big  collies  lying  asleep  at  my 
feet,  while  I  write  this.  One  of  them  has  laid 
his  furry  head  athwart  my  toe;—  though  a 


thing,  yes.  But  is  there  any  monarch  alive, 

—  or  was  there,  in  the  monarchical  past, — 
who  could  count  on  such  eager  devotion  from 
his  courtiers?  Those  courtiers  would  rise 
at  his  approach,  it  is  true.  They  would 
follow  him,  slavishly;  they  would  cloy  him 
with  compliment  and  with  deference.  But 
it  would  be  for  the  sake  of  position  or  wealth 
or  power  or  protection.  And  he  would  know 
it.  On  his  fall,  they  would  desert  him  at 
once  for  the  usurper. 

No,  a  man’s  dog  is  the  ideal  courtier.  His 
is  the  flattery'  that  is  sincerest  and  warmest, 

—  the  flattery'  of  perpetual  companionship, 
in  comfort  or  in  poverty.  It  would  cost  me  a 
fortune  to  bring  a  batch  of  my'  fellow-humans 
to  the  point  of  escorting  me  everywhere,  and 
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Little  boys  —  and  big  boys  too  —  need  dogs.  And 
so  do  little  girls  and  big  girls.  Really  dogs  are 
educational.  If  you  will  deign  to  learn  from 
him,  your  dog  will  teach  you  how  to  live.  Never  be 
too  proud  to  seek  the  lesson  that  he  can  teach. 


f  food  severely  alone,  henceforth  and  for- 
ver.  He  has  not  the  human  wisdom  to 
ackle  the  same  indigestible  fare,  again  and 
gain,  on  the  brilliant  theory  that  perhaps 
his  time  it  may  not  disagree  with  him. 

When  his  stomach  is  out  of  sorts,  he  won’t 
at.  He  will  abstain  from  food;  without 
laying  ten  dollars  to  a  gastric  specialist  to 
ie  told  to  “go  light  on  eating  for  a  day  or 
wo.”  (If  some  outsider  has  once  illtreated 
lim,  for  that  matter,  he  will  give  the  wrong- 
loer  a  wide  berth,  from  thenceforward, 
nstead  of  risking  a  second  injury,  human 
ashion,  under  the  delusion  that  the  male- 
actor  may  have  reformed.) 

Take  your  dog  out  for  a  walk  that  is  long 
tnough  and  rough  enough  to  tire  both  your¬ 


self  and  him. 
Along  the  route, 
you  may  stop 
to  talk  with 
some  passerby 
or  to  admire  a 
view  or  to  cut  a 
walking  stick  or  to  pick  flowers  or  to  study 
some  forest-growth.  What  will  your  dog  be 
doing  while  you  are  occupied  in  one  ot 
these  pursuits?  The  moment  he  realizes 
you  have  come  to  a  temporary  halt,  he  will 
lie  down.  The  chances  are,— if  the  wait  be 
long  enough,—  that  he  will  go  to  sleep.  In 
any  event,  he  will  relax  every  muscle,  thus 
utilizing  the  pause  by  resting  his  tired 
sinews  and  by  building  up  reserve  strength 
for  the  rest  of  the  journey. 

Dogs  take  more  of  these  momentary  rests 
than  we  humans  know.  When  they  have 
anything  to  do,  they  do  it  with  all  their  vigor 
and  will.  But  when  there  is  nothing  to  do, 
they  lie  down  and  rest.  They  do  not  fritter 
away  their  strength  and  their  nerves,  need¬ 


lessly,  like  humans.  Wherefore,  a  tired  dog 
very  soon  becomes  a  rested  dog.  He  does 
not  use  up  thirty  percent  of  his  energy  on 
needful  exertion  and  seventy  percent  of  it  on 
avoidable  movement,  as  you  and  I  do.  He 
has  reduced  activity  and  rest  to  a  science. 

If  you  rob  him  of  exercise  and  stuff  him 
with  fat-producing  foods,  he  will  grow  stout 
and  unwieldy.  But  if  you  let  him  get  all  the 
exercise  he  needs  and  give  him  a  normally 
healthful  diet,  he  will  keep  himself  in  such 
physical  trim  as  not  one  human  in  fifty  has 
the  wit  to  do. 

We  have  the  selecting  of  our  own  dietary. 
We  have  the  power  and  the  time  for  exercise 
to  keep  us  in  perfect  condition.  How  many 
of  us  use  dog-sense  in  availing  ourselves  of 
that  high  privilege? 

A  neighbor  of  mine  once  soaked  a  slice  of 
bread  in  whiskey  and  fed  it  to  his  hungry 
young  dog.  The  saturated  bread  vanished 
at  one  mouthful  down  the  puppy  s  throat. 
And  presently  the  giver  was  treated  to  an 
exhibition  of  canine  drunkenness  that  struck 


3f  hailing  my  advent  with  delight  and  my 
ieparture  with  woe.  And  it  would  not  only 
be*a  ghastly  bore  to  me,  but  a  worse  ordeal  to 
them.  For  they  would  be  in  search  of  the 
“loaves  and  fishes”;  not  merely  craving  to 
be  at  their  adored  master’s  side. 

Man  can  take  a  lifelong  lesson  in  this 
sublest  form  of  flattery,  from  any  mongrel 
pup  that  has  once  accepted  him  as  master. 
And  religious  devotees  can  take  similar  lesson 
in  perpetual  adoration  and  in  loving  obedi¬ 
ence  to  their  deity.  This  in  no  shadow  of 
irreverence.  For,  if  we  should  all  serve 
our  God  as  the  best  of  our  dogs  serve  us,  the 
date  for  the  Millenium  could  be  set. 

In  matters  of  ordinary  sanity,  too,  especi¬ 
ally  as  regards  food  and  exercise  and  con¬ 
servation  of  energy,  the  dog  can  teach  us 
more  than  can  all  the  health  experts  unhung. 
For  example:  Your  dog  will  not  eat,  except 
when  he  is  hungry.  He  will  not  drink,  unless 
he  is  thirsty  He  will  not  gorge  himself,  for 
conviviality’s  sake;  and  thus  smash  his 
digestion  to  uselessness  and  destroy  his 
stomach.  When  he  has  had  enough,  he  has 
had  enough.  He  knows  it.  And  he  leaves 

off.  How  many  humans  can  equal  that? 

Not  being  infallible,  your  dog  may  eat, 
once,  something  that  makes  him  miserably 
sick.  But,  being  only  a  soulless  canine,  and 
not  a  lord  of  creation,  he  will  let  that  form 


When  dogs  are  puppies  they 
play  together  like  babies  and 
even  the  chickens  regard  them 
with  good-natured  tolerance. 

him  as  excruciatingly  funny.  So  funny  did 
he  find  it  that  he  sought  to  repeat  the 
exploit  for  the  benefit  of  some  friends.  But 
the  dog  would  not  touch  the  liquor-soaked 
morsel.  At  scent  of  it,  he  shrank  away  in 
disgust.  Nor,  no  matter  how  hungry  he 
might  be,  would  he  ever  consent  to  taste 
again  the  stuff  that  had  once  turned  him 
into  a  fool. 

Several  million  men  and  boys  have  felt 
the  same  repulsion,  after  their  first  overdose 
of  whiskey.  How  many  of  them  have  had 
the  dog’s  levelheadedness  in  leaving  it, 
henceforth,  alone? 

Our  great  collie,  Sunnybank  Lad, —  a 
canine  super-man,  if  ever  there  was  one, — 
was  afflicted  with  but  two  real  faults  in  the 
course  of  his  otherwise  blameless  career. 
Both  of  these  peccadilloes  were  ludicrously 
petty;  yet  they  made  up  the  sum  of  his 
Besetting  Sins.  One  of  them  was  a  mania 
for  chasing  automobiles.  The  other  was  an 
irresistible  craving  to  wander  into  the  dining 
room  —  which  no  dog  except  himself  was 
allowed  to  enter, —  and  there  to  lap  up  the 
saucer  of  milk  left  daily  on  the  hearth  for  the 
Mistress’s  Persian  kitten. 

Yes,  they  were  laughably  petty  faults, — 
especially  the  milk-drinking.  And  they  sat 
queerly  enough  on  the  character  of  the  state¬ 
liest  dog  I  have  known.  Yet  they  repre- 


In  maturity  they  are  useful  as 
well  as  ornamental ,  and  auto 
thieves  regard  their  vigilance 
with  the  strictest  disfavor. 

had  fallen  victim  to  one  or  another  of 
these  heinous  sins,  he  would  come  rushing 
up  to  us,  wherever  we  might  be,  making 
horrible  faces  of  contrition  at  us,  and  offer¬ 
ing  paw  after  paw  in  quick  succession. 

And  in  a  surprisingly  short  time  he  had 
overcome  both  temptations.  When  the 
whirr  of  a  motor  sounded  through  the  coun¬ 
trystillness,  Lad  would  come  galloping  up  to 
the  nearest  human  and  would  stand  there, 
quivering  all  over, until  the  car  had  gone  by. 
He  seemed  to  think  he  could  resist  better  if 
he  had  human  companionship  in  his  moment 
of  temptation.  Often,  too,  through  the 
veranda  windows,  I  have  seen  him  make  a 
wide  detour  around  the  hearth  where  stood 
the  milk  saucer,  when  he  had  occasion  to  go 
through  the  dining  room. 

To  the  day  of  his  death  —  having  once 
learned  to  resist  —  Lad  never  again  broke 
the  law  in  either  of  these  respects.  This,  too, 
with  no  memory  of  blow  or  kick  to  deter  him. 
He  was  not  a  dog  to  be  struck  or  otherwise 
punished.  A  sharp  word  of  rebuke  hurt  him 
worse  than  would  the  lash  of  a  dog- 
whip.  But  —  are  there  many  humans 
who  could  fight  so  successfully  against 
their  pet  temptations- — big  or  little  — 
and  who  could  atlast  overcome  them  so 
completely?  I  thinknot, —  judging  fellow- 
mortals  by  myself.  ( Continued  on  Page  64) 


sented  his  only  unresisted  temptations  to  sin. 
We  called  him  back  to  us,  sharply,  when  he 
ran  after  passing  cars,  and  scolded  him  for 
chasing  them.  We  took  him  to  task  in  like 
manner  when  we  found  him  abstracting  the 
kitten’s  milk. 

And,  almost  at  once,  the  big  dog  began  to 
fight  against  his  failings.  When  he  saw  or 
heard  a  car  chugging  along  the  distant  high¬ 
road,  he  would  set  out  in  pursuit,  at  whirl¬ 
wind  speed,  giving  tongue  as  he  went.  Then 
midway,  without  any  call  from  us,  he  would 
waver,  halt  and  turn  back.  Straight  up  to 
the  Mistress  or  to  myself  he  would  trot, 
crinkling  his  nose  and  eyelids  in  truly  awful 
fashion,  and  holding  up  one  white  forepaw 
after  another  in  plea  for  pardon. 

It  was  the  same  when  temptation  lured 
him  into  annexing  the  saucerful  of  milk. 
Several  times,  when  we  had  had  no  idea  he 
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THAT 

DOGGONE  DENOMINATOR 


By  Dr.  Frank  Crane 

Decoration  by  Franklin  Booth 


WHAT  Carlyle  said,  that 
Happiness  is  as  the  Value 
of  a  Common  Fraction, 
is  one  of  the  most  piercing  truths 
ever  uttered  by  anybody. 

The  Numerator  is  What  You 
Have.  The  Denominator  is  What 
You  Think  You  Ought  To  Have. 
What  Happiness  you  have  is  equal 
to  the  first  divided  by  the  second. 

If  you  get  $2000  a  year  ( =  Num¬ 
erator)  and  want  $4000  a  year 
( =  Denominator)  you  are  one- 
half  happy,  or  2  over  4. 

There  are  two  possible  ways  to 
remedy  this;  one  is  to  multiply  the 
numerator,  that  is,  get  more,  say 
2  times  as  much ;  then  you  have  £ 
which  is  1,  or  twice  J.  The  other 
is  to  divide  the  denominator,  that 
is,  want  less,  say  want  $2000  in¬ 
stead  of  $4000;  then  you  have  f  =  1 
or  twice  precisely  as  satisfactory 
a  process  as  multiplying  the  num¬ 
erator,  and  a  heap  easier. 

Fools  multiply  the  numerator. 
Wise  men,  including  Socrates, 
Buddha,  Jesus,  Thoreau  and  every¬ 
body  else  that  knows  the  trick  of 
being  happy,  divide  the  denomi¬ 
nator. 

The  trouble  is,  when  you  try  to 
increase  your  happiness  by  getting 
more  things  (by  multiplying  your 
numerator)  and  when  you  succeed 


in  getting  an  extra  $2000,  that 
doggone  denominator  has  increased 
also. 

It  won’t  stay  put.  When  you 
get  more,  you  want  more.  The 
denominator  sneaks  up  in  the  dark. 

So,  cut  down  the  denominator. 
It’s  hard  to  get  more  money,  some¬ 
times  impossible,  but  you  can  go 
into  your  closet,  take  yourself  in 
hand,  and  want  less  ■ —  in  fifteen 
minutes. 

Practice  this.  It’s  cheap.  And 
it  can’t  possibly  hurt  you.  Walk 
through  the  department  stores,  for 
instance,  and  note  the  infinite 
number  of  Things  You  Don’t 
Want,  and  thank  God. 

The  cheap  common  herd  are  all 
honing  for  More  Money,  More 
Things.  Hence  pessimism,  Bol¬ 
shevism  and  universal  bellyache. 
And  there  are  not  Things  enough 
on  earth,  nor  in  the  starry  globes 
that  crowd  the  sky,  to  satisfy  that 
horse-leech  appetite  of  the  dis¬ 
ordered  soul  that  continually  cries, 
“Give,  Give.” 

But  you- — -Be  Happy!  It’s 
easy.  Just  be  tickled  to  pieces  to 
think  how  much  junk  there  is  in 
this  cluttered  cosmos  for  which 
you  have  no  mortal  use! 

How  easy — just  Keep  your  eye 
on  That  Doggone  Denominator! 


“MY  WORK!  MY  WORK!  I  MUST  GET 
BACK  TO  MY  WORK!” 

The  last  words  of  a  great  nurse  and  a  great  woman 


THE  story  is  told  that  when  Miss  Jane  A.  Delano 
was  dying  in  an  Army  base  hospital  in  the 
French  town  of  Savenay,  after  she  had  seen 
the  fruition  of  her  great  work  of  organizing  the 
nursing  service  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  of 
the  American  Army,  the  last  words  she  said  before 
she  became  unconscious  were  these: 

“My  work,  mv  work;  I  must  get  back  to  my 
work!” 

Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  attitude  of  this 
woman  who  labored  so  incessantly  throughout  her 
life  for  the  betterment  of  the  nursing  service,  and 
whose  great  and  enduring  monument  is  the  unquali¬ 
fied  love  and  respect  which  American  soldiers,  and 
particularly  those  who  were  patients  in  the  military 
hospitals,  feel  so  deeply  for  the  American  nurse. 

It  was  as  an  organizer  that  Miss  Delano  did  her 
greatest  work,  but  there  is  much  evidence  of  her 
bravery  and  devotion  and  efficiency  as  a  nurse. 
She  graduated  from  the  training  school  of  Bellevue 
Hospital,  in  New  York  City,  in  1896,  and  two  years 
later  she  volunteered  to  nurse  yellow  fever  cases 
in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  in  the  days  before  medical 
science  had  conquered  this  disease,  and  when 
proximity  to  a  yellow  fever  patient  meant  almost 
certain  death.  Upon  her  return  from  the  South 
she  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Nurses’ 
Training  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  later  returned  to  Bellevue  to  direct  the  nurses’ 
training  school  there.  And  so  excellent  was  her 
work  that  in  1904  she  was  appointed  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  hospital. 

Miss  Delano’s  work  at  Bellevue  brought  to  the 
front  her  ability  as  an  organizer,  and  attracted 
attention  in  nursing  and  medical  circles  all  over  the 
United  States,  so  that  in  1905,  when  the  American 
Red  Cross  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
American  Nurses’  Association  to  develop  nurses’ 
reserves  for  the  Army  Nursing  Corps,  she  was 
appointed  Chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge  of 
the  work. 

She  was  indefatigable  in  her  efforts  to  enlist 
nurses  for  prospective  service  with  the  Army,  and 
it  was  because  of  this  that  8,000  selected  and  com¬ 
petent  nurses  were  available  when  the  United  States 
entered  the  war  against  Germany,  while  under  her 
leadership  and  with  the  encouragement  of  her  life¬ 
time  of  devotion,  30,000  trained  nurses  were  re¬ 
cruited  for  service  with  the  Army  and  Navy. 

The  end  of  the  war  brought  to  a  conclusion  the 
campaign  to  recruit  nurses  for  active  service,  but  it 
brought  no  respite  to  the  work  of  Miss  Delano. 
She  became  intensely  interested  in  the  nursing 


problems  of  the  devastated  countries  of  Europe,  and 
gave  to  that  work  the  genius  of  organization  with 
which  she  had  wrought  veritable  miracles  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  was  while  she  was  making  a  survey  of  the 
nursing  needs  of  France,  and  of  the  work  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  that  country,  that  she 
became  ill  and  was  compelled  to  undergo  several 
operations  for  mastoiditis,  from  the  effects  of  which 
she  never  recovered.  She  died  on  April  15,  1919. 
in  Base  Hospital  No.  69,  Savenay,  France,  and  that 
which  she  had  undertaken  had  been  accomplished. 

In  the  memorial  meetings  which  have  been  held 
in  honor  of  Miss  Delano  throughout  the  country 
since  she  died,  many  tributes  have  been  paid  to  her, 
as  many  as  there  are  great  men  and  women  in  the 
United  States.  None  of  them  more  fully  expressed 
the  gratitude  and  deep  affection  which  the  people 
and  the  soldiers  of  America  feel  for  her  than  an 
address  recently  delivered  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Thayer  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  and  late  Brigadier 
General  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  United  States 
Army.  After  expressing  an  appreciation  of  the 
whole  profession  of  nursing.  Dr.  Thayer  said  of 
Miss  Delano: 

“She  lived  to  see  nursing  generally  recognized 
as  an  indispensable  complement  to  the  practice  of 
medicine;  she  lived  to  see  the.  trained  nurse  uni¬ 
versally  regarded  and  employed  as  a  vital  agent  in 
measures  of  public  sanitation  throughout  the  civi¬ 
lized  world. 

“To  the  affiliation  and  co-ordination  of  the  im¬ 
portant  nursing  agencies  of  the  country,  to  the  end 
that,  under  the  American  Red  Cross,  there  might  be 
established  a  force  of  nurses  properly  selected  and 
organized,  and  adequate  not  only  for  the  demands 
of  peace  but  for  the  emergencies  of  war,  she  gave 
the  later  years  of  her  life. 

“She  lived  to  see  the  standards  of  nursing  for 
which  she  stood  recognized  by  the  government. 
She  lived  to  see  the  nursing  agencies  of  America 
united  and  co-operating  with  the  Army  and  the 
Red  Cross.  She  lived  to  know  that  the  Red  Cross 
was  ready,  and  to  realize  that  it  had  given  to  the 
Army  a  contingent  second  to  none  in  the  service,  in 
character,  in  morale,  in  organization,  in  efficiency. 

“She  lived  to  see  that  the  American  Army  Nurse 
had  stood  the  test. 

“She  gave  her  life  freely  and  unreservedly  to  a 
noble  service. 

“She  died  at  the  height  of  her  powers  —  at  work. 

“She  was  a  fine  figure  —  the  figure  of  an 
nurse.” 

Nobly  spoken  of  a  noble  woman. 
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THAT  BRAVE  NORTHWEST 

“Men,  Women  and  Children  -  Everybody  Was  at  Work ” 


IT  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  an 
institution  more  perfectly  devised 
to  satisfy  the  gipsying  instincts 
which  at  times  break  out  in  the 
soberest  of  professional  folk  tied  to 
bread-earning,  than  that  known  as  the 
Chautauqua  Circuit.  It  gives  you  a 
tent,  a  new  field  every  day  and  with  it  the 
consoling  certainty  that  you  are  “working.” 
Above  all  it  offers  you  the  “people.”  No¬ 
where  else,  I  wager,  can  you  in  the  same 
length  of  time  touch  so  many  of  them, 
or  look  into  so  many  layers  of  American 
life. 

Fresh  as  I  am  as  this  writing  from  ten 
weeks  of  this  semi-professional  picnicking  — 
66  nights  of  speaking  in  66  different  towns  — 
I  have  a  sense  of  having  touched  something 
solid  and  healthy  —  folks  and  activities,  in 
consoling  and  inspiring  contrast  to  the  scared, 
neurotic,  jangling  public  the  war  has  left 
behind.  It  comes  as  a  blessed  relief  to  see 
with  your  own  eyes  that  the  world  holds  so 
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Illustration  by  Angus  MacDonall 


much  steadiness  and  sanity,  small  hint  of 
which  is  yet  in  our  daily  journals. 

Our  circuit  lay  in  the  Northwest,  zig¬ 
zagging  over  five  great  States.  It  took  us 
across  hot,  yellow  and  gray  deserts,  framed 
in  bare  mountains  of  lovely  changing  color, 
over  “benches”  left  by  ancient  lakes,  along 
great  rivers  that  have  worn  their  channels 
deep  into  lava  beds,  through  narrow  canyons, 
up  and  down  steep  mountains.  We  ran 
through  fruit  lands  laic}  out  with  the  pre¬ 
cision  of  an  Italian  garden  and  looked  up 
from  time  to  time  to  some  great  opalescent 
snow  dome  that,  isolated  and  alone,  watched 
over  a  far  spreading  land  of  plains  and  hills. 


We  pitched  our  tent  in  mining  towns  and 
fair  cities,  in  lumber  camps  and  in  sound 
and  strait  settlements,  beside  colleges 
and  state  capitols,  on  famous  roundup 
grounds  in  the  sight  of  Indian  reserva¬ 
tion  and  in  the  shadow  of  Big  Timber. 

It  was  a  land  of  labor.  Not  a  point 
did  we  touch  where  men  and  women 
were  not  in  a  tussle  with  Nature  for  her 
fruits  and  her  stored  up  treasure.  Here 
it  was  silver  —  lead,  and  there  spruce  lum¬ 
ber.  Now  cherries  and  now  wheat.  Here 
copper  and  there  the  smelting  of  the  native 
ores  the  mountains  yield.  Berries,  fish, 
oil,  timber,  cattle,  apples,  beets;  every  town 
had  its  specialty,  and  that  specialty  was 
its  over- weening  pride. 

Pride  in  the  fruits  of  their  labor  —  I  think 
I  have  never  seen  greater  or  more  justified. 
It  is  only  equalled  by  their  pride  in  the  men 
who  have  done  the  thing.  You  see,  it  is  all 
so  young  that  the  men  who  turned  tnt  first 
sod,  planted  the  first  apple  tree,  discovered 


the  first  gold  or  copper  or  lead  are  often  still 
active.  If  not,  their  sons  and  friends  are 
there.  Everywhere  is  a  tale  of  human 
courage,  of  adventure,  hardship,  often  blood¬ 
shed,  but  ending  in  conquest.  They  are  all 
near  enough  to  the  real  thing  to  do  honor  to 
those  who  have  won  out.  And  they  scorn 
to  call  it  luck. 

They  remember  that  the  man  who  has 
“made  a  million”  from  a  silver  lead  mine 
spent  years  on  his  knees,  pecking  at  the  earth, 
living  on  hard  tack  and  salt  fish,  sleeping  on 
the  ground  before  he  “struck  it”  and  they 
don’t  begrudge  him  his  winnings.  They 
boast  of  them  instead. 

Never  anywhere  have  I  had  such  a  sense 
that  everybody  was  at  work.  The  price  of 
these  abundant  harvests  is  not  only  eternal 
vigilance,  it  is  knowledge,  study,  experiment. 
Never  have  you  seen  a  population  keener  tor 
the  best  way  of  doing  a  thing  and  more  wil¬ 
ling  to  change  if  change  promises  more  or 
beiter  fruit,  a  new  variety,  a  richer  grain, — 
men,  women  and  children.  And  yet,  what¬ 
ever  the  labor,  you  find  them  absorbed  in  life 
and  willing  to  sacrifice,  to  make  many  extra 
efforts  in  order  to  multiply  interests  outside 
of  the  labor  to  which  they  give  themselves  so 
abundantly.  These  women,  half  of  whom 
run  big  or  iittle  ranches,  and  nine-tenths  of 
whom  turn  off  all  their  housework  —  still 
find  an  appetite  and  the  time  for  all  sorts  of 
outside  things. 

It  is  this  interest  in  outside  things  which 
accounts  for  us.  Take  our  circuit  —  as  I 
have  said,  it  included  66  towns  ranging  over 


five  States;  but  we  were  far  from  being  the 
only  circuit  in  this  field.  There  were  proba¬ 
bly  going  on  every  day  in  this  Northwest  at 
least  forty  different  Chautauquas.  And  it 
is  not  an'easy  thing  for  a  community  to  have 
its  Chautauqua,  for  it  is  a  '  ooperative 
enterprise.  The  big  tent  is  not  pitched  un¬ 
less  the  town  wants  it  and  has  bound  itself 
by  a  contract  to  do  its  part.  It  means  a 
financial  obligation.  That  is,  there  must  be 
a  certain  number  of  men  and  women  willing 
to  guarantee  that  a  certain  number  of  tickets 
will  be  bought  in  the  community.  If  this  is 
not  done,  they,  as  individuals,  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  sum.  They  must  take  it  upon 
themselves,  too,  that  some  suitable  place  is 
found  to  pitch  the  tent. 

Three  things  are  necessary  for  a  satis¬ 
factory  set  up:  accessibility,  cleanliness  and 
quiet.  To  the  first,  the  other  two  must  if 
necessary  be  sacrificed.  They  usually  are. 
If  now  and  then  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
heavenly  spot,  perfect  sward  under  our  feet, 
great  mountains  looking  down  on  us,  per¬ 
haps  a  river  at  our  feet,  more  often  we  were 
pitched  on  a  sandy  lot  whi;h  the  tramping  of 
hundreds  of  feet  had  worn  deep  with  dust. 

In  all  these  situations,  troublesome  as 
some  may  be  at  the  moment,  one  must  not 
complain  to  the  committee.  You  may  be 
certain  it  has  done  its  best.  The  committee 
is  sensitive.  The  one  thing  it  cannot  toler¬ 
ate  is  an  intimation  that  there  is  anything 
unpleasant  about  the  town  —  “the  best 
town  in  the  Northwest.”  Part  of  its  busi¬ 
ness  is  impressing  this  upon  you.  Nine 


times  out  of  ten  when  “talent”  arrives  it  is 
met  at  the  train  not  only  by  the  local  super¬ 
intendent  and  crew  but  by  a  hospitality 
committee,  intent  on  proving  this  to  you. 
There  is  a  hurried  moment  when  the  day’s 
business  is  arranged:  baggage,  hotel,  mail, 
telegrams,  hours  of  sessions,  unusual  situa¬ 
tions,  and  then  come  the  invitations! 
Lunches,  dinners,  drives,  picnics. 

It  is  not  only  a  considerable  nuisance  and 
care  to  a  number  of  people  to  secure  the 
Chautauqua,  but  it  is  a  real  sacrifice  for 
almost  everybody  to  attend.  The  marvel  is 
that  the  audiences  are  what  they  are.  I  had 
several  chance  encounters  which  showed  me 
how  they  manage  it. 

One  day  I  fell  in  with  a  handsome,  spark¬ 
ling-eyed  woman  of  sixty,  coming  home  from 
the  afternoon  session.  She  carried  a  lunch 
basket.  “I  am  going  picnicking,”  she  said, 
“along  with  some  folks  from  over  our  way. 
I  always  come  in  Chautauqua  week,  and  take 
a  room  and  do  light  housekeeping.  John 
gets  in  now  and  then.  He  is  coming  in 
tonight  with  Mr.  Jones,  and  we  are  all  going 
to  have  supper  together  down  ,  at  the 
Campers’  Park,  where  Mrs.  Jones  and  the 
children  have  their  tent.  Would  you  like 
to  come  along?” 

“I  would  love  it,”  I  said. 

On  the  way  down  she  told  me  all  about  it. 

“We  live  out  forty  miles  from  here,  and  I 
get  ready  for  this  week  just  as  I  get  ready  for 
my  trip  East  every  three  years.  You  see,  I 
have  been  kept  from  lectures  and  music  for 
thirty  years.  It  is  just  that  time  since  John 
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and  I  took  up  our  first  sage  brush  claim.  We 
have  worked  hard,  but  it  has  been  a  great 
adventure.  We  have  succeeded,  but  that 
does  not  mean  out  here  that  there  is  nothing 
for  us  to  do  now.  We  Westerners  don’t  see 
it  that  way.  We  simply  change  our  kind  of 
work  as  we  prosper,  use  our  hands  less  and 
our  heads  more,  so  you  see  I  have  to  do  some 
thinking  to  get  this  week  free.  John  insists 
on  it  for  he  knows  that  it  is  good  for  us  both.” 

She  led  me  through  the  town  to  a  long  strip 
of  wooded  land,  stretched  along  a  rapid  river 
of  gray  glacier  water.  A  smooth,  broad 
highway  —  one  of  the  fine  State  roads  that 
her  g-reat  State,  though  it  is  still  hardly  over 
half  a  million  in  population  —  insists  on 
building.  Dotted  through  the  park  were 
little  white  tents,  each  pitched  beside  a  car  — 
and  not  always  a  little  car,  by  any  means. 
There  was  more  than  one  that  would  look 
well  on  Fifth  Avenue.  Our  party  was  close 
to  the  river  —  a  very  substantial  outfit, 
indeed, —  a  big  tent  —  well  built  fire-place, 
cots,  tables,  the  best  of  camping  utensils  — 
a  really  professional  set  up. 

Here  I  found  Mrs.  Jones  and  her  five  chil¬ 
dren  were  living  for  Chautauqua  week.  Like 
my  hostess,  she  came  yearly  —  and  like  my 
hostess,  she  had  to  “plan  ahead”  to  make  it 
possible.  “We  wouldn’t  miss  it  for  the 
world,”  she  said.  “Why,  we  just  live  off 
what  we  get  there  the  year  around.” 

The  men  soon  dashed  up  —  brown,  mus¬ 
cular,  keen-eyed  ranchers.  There  was  a 
joyful  and  noisy  reunion.  There  was  as 
much  inquiry  and  chatter  about  things  at 
home  and  what  had  been  going  on  at  Chau¬ 
tauqua  as  if  they  had  not  seen  one  another 
for  a  month. 

While  the  women  prepared  the  supper,  I 
talked  with  the  men  —  the  drought,  the 
I.  W.  W.,  the  “boys”  just  from  France  and 
how  they  were  taking  hold  again  —  the  price 
of  wheat  —  we  ran  the  gamut  rapidly  and 
rather  perfunctorily.  They  were  much  more 
interested  in  explaining  to  me  the  wonder:; 
of  the  Campers  Park,  and  I  in  seeing  it,  for 
it  was  an  institution  quite  new  to  me  and 
one  that  I  found  scores  of  towns  in  the  North¬ 
west  were  taking  up  with  enthusiasm.  In¬ 
deed  it  was  a  natural  response  to  a  growing 
need.  The  roads  of  the  Northwest  are  alive 
with  tourists,  with  big  and  little  cars  — 
loaded  to  the  last  carrying  pound  with  equip¬ 
ment  and  “trippers.”  They  race  across 
deserts  and  over  mountains,  stopping  by 
the  wayside  for  meals  and  for  nights. 
The  towns,  seeing  that  these  tourists 
were  a  potential  value  to  the  town, 
began  providing  them  everywhere  with 
pleasant  and  convenient  camping  sites. 

In  this  particular  park,  possibly 
20  acres  have  been  set  aside  and 
fitted  with  various  conveniences. 

There  were  little  tables  and  benches 
far  enough  apart  to  give  each  little 
party  a  certain  privacy  if  it  wished 
it.  There  were  wash  places  along 
the  river  side,  not  unlike  those  one 
sees  in  France  and  in  Kentucky, 
and  women  on  their  knees  rubbing 
clothes.  The  pride  of  the  place  was 
a  large  central  “kitchen  pavilion” 
they  described  it,  furnished  with 
electric  stoves  and  electric  irons. 

When  we  looked  in,  every  stove  and 
every  iron  had  its  woman.  In  every 
direction  fires  were  burning,  sup¬ 
pers  were  being  eaten,  groups  were 
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visiting.  It  was  a  world  of  ease  taking  its 
pleasure  after  a  year  of  struggle. 

“What  do  you  suppose  they  do  at  home?” 
I  asked  my  guides.  “Work,”  they  said 
promptly.  “That  fellow  with  the  big  car 
there  —  he  is  a  machinist  —  a  top  notcher  — 
know  it  by  his  hands.  Probably  bought  that 
car  second  hand,  and  he’s  taking  care  of  it, 
too.  Shouldn’t  wonder  if  he’d  ''ome  from 
Chicago.  Always  tell  city  folks.  But 
there ’s  a  lot  of  clerks  here  —  August ’s  a  dull 
month  for  them.  We  get  most  of  ’em  then. 
Some  school  teachers  —  notice  that  bunch 
of  women?” 

It  was  to  be  expected  of  course  that  the 
talk  should  run  on  cars,  and  that  it  should 
come,  as  it  always  does,  to  the  “Ford.” 
The  Ford  trial  was  still  fresh  in  the  public 
mind  and  I  had  already  discovered  that  the 
reports  of  the  examination  had  been  read  — 
generally  with  considerable  resentment  at 
the  turn  Mr.  Ford’s  examination  took.  It 
cropped  out  at  once  with  my  host.  “I 
did  n’t  like  what  they  tried  to  do  to  Henry 
Ford,”  said  Mr.  Jones,  with  emphasis.  “  It’s 
a  mean  thing.  What  if  he  did  n’t  know 
whether  Toll-sto-ee  is  dead  or  alive.  What’s 
that  got  to  do  with  him  or  me?  Why,  that 
man’s  done  more  for  this  country  than  all 
the  Toll-sto'-ees  that  ever  lived.  Look 
around  this  park  and  see  how  these  people 
are  enjoying  themselves  —  families  that 
eleven  months  out  of  the  year  have  to  work 
every  day  of  the  week  and  worry  about 
getting  along  and  about  their  health  and 
about  educating  their  children  —  look  at  ’em 
—  all  that’s  gone  —  no  worrying,  just 
enjoying.  And  think  of  what  they  are 
learning  and  what  they’re  going  to  have  to 
talk  about  next  winter.  How  many  of  them 
would  be  doing  this  if  it  had  n’t  been  for 
Henry  Ford?  He's  opened  up  the  road  to  the 
working  folks  of  this  country. 

“And  think  of  what  he  is  planning  —  a 
tractor  the  little  fellow  can  afford  — 
a  tractor  the  man  with  20  acres  can  afford. 
Think  what  that  would  mean  to  you  and  me 
twenty  years  ago.  ‘Ignorant  idealist’  — 
what’s  his  car  and  his  tractor  and  his  five 
dollars  a  day  to  his  men  but  idealism?  I’d 
like  to  know  who  in  this  country  has  ever 
done  more  for  common  folks  like  us  than 
Henry  Ford.” 

It  took  considerable  tact  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Jones  and  his  wife  to  steer  him  away 
from  the  subject.  In  all  my  ten  weeks  I  did 
not  run  across  another  grievance  as  deep  and 
resentful  as  this  of  my  chance  host  over 
Henry  Ford’s  trial. 

There  was  many  a  time  that  I  recalled  his 
phrase  —  “  He ’s  opened  up  the  road  to  the 


working  folks  of  this  country.”  More  tha 
once  I  wondered  if  this  fact  was  not  going  t 
prove  a  strong  factor  in  solving  the  difficu 
problem  that  the  Northwest  now  has  on  it 
hands,  of  providing  satisfactory  amusemer 
to  a  certain  class  of  its  important  citizen 
who  heretofore  have  had  only  one  place  c 
amusement,  and  that  the  saloon. 

What  are  they  going  to  give  up  there  t 
the  men  of  the  lumber  camps  who  at  the  en 
of  their  working  day  find  themselves  mile 
upon  miles  from  all  society  or  amusement 
My  circuit  led  me  into  one  mining  gulch 
where  at  every  step  the  problem  shrieked  a 
me.  It  was  a  canyon  so  narrow  that  it  tool 
the  most  adroit  manoevering  to  provide 
room  for  both  a  railroad  track  and  a  wagor 
road.  There  were  spots  where  a  car  01 
carriage  had  to  take  to  a  turn-out  cut  from 
the  mountain  in  order  to  let  a  train  pass.  Ai 
one  place  the  hotel  was  built  over  the  track, 
and  in  another  the  superstructure  of  the 
mines  which  hang  like  great  swallow  nest' 
from  the  side  of  the  mountain,  was  built 
over  the  road. 

There  are  five  months  of  the  year  when  the 
sun  does  not  reach  the  little  town.  Th. 
winter  brings  snow  so  heavy  that  there  is  no 
exit.  Again  and  again  the  heavy  masses  of 
snow  have  cut  loose  from  the  mountain  side 
and  engulfed  houses  and  people.  In  the 
summer  comes  the  threat  of  fire.  Let  it 
“jump  the  mountain”  and  there  is  no  escape. 
Thus  these  people  live  always  isolated  and 
facing  Nature  in  her  fiercest  moods.  They 
bring  their  women  here  and  rear  their  chil 
dren  here. 

Liquor  and  gambling  were  their  former 
sources  of  pleasure,  as  fierce  and  destructive 
as  their  labor  and  their  surroundings.  The 
tales  of  their  reckless  play  with  life  and 
wealth  are  endless.  All  of  them  at  the  start 
risked  life  for  wealth. 

Through  this  gulch  I  walked  one  day  with 
a  woman  who  had  been  here  for  some  years. 
She  said,  graphically,  “I  had  to  step  over  the 
drunken  men  that  lay  across  the  road  in 
those  day's;  but  now  —  not  a  saloon,  not 
an  open  gambling  place.”  Before  the  door 
of  the  hotel  sat  a  row  of  miners  off  duty'  — 
clean,  powerful  fellows  —  talking, —  talking 
about  striking  probably.  What  else  could 
they  have  for  excitement?  Up  and  down 
the  street  wandered  a  few  more,  looking  at 
the  tawdry  trinkets  in  shop  windows.  It 
was  almost  comic. 

“  What  can  they'  do,”  I  asked  a  wise  man  of 
the  cany'on. 

“There  is  one  answer,”  he  said. 

Passing  us  on  the  road  was  a  shiny  new 
Ford.  It  was  being  gingerly'  driven  by'  a  big 
and  burly  miner.  Beside  him  sat 
a  thin  but  happy  faced  woman  and 
behind  a  half  dozen  at  least  of  chil¬ 
dren,  quiet  as  mice  in  their  unex¬ 
pected  grandeur.  “That  fellow 
has  been  one  of  the  toughest  charac¬ 
ters  we  have  ever  had  in  this  place. 
He’s  been  two  y'ears  now  on  only 
such  liquor  as  the  bootleggers  could 
give  him.  Three  months  ago  the 
superintendent  persuaded  him  to 
buy'  that  car.  He’s  as  devoted  to 
it  as  he  ever  was  t9  poker;  and 
the  funny  thing  is  that  he’s  afraid 
of  it.  I  don’t  believe  anything 
could  be  healthier  for  Tom  than 
being  afraid  of  something.  Its 
humbled  ( Continued  on  Page  66.) 


THE  CURRENT  OF  LIFE 

IN  this  brave  and  beautiful  North¬ 
west,  one  gets  an  unusually  open 
view  of  the  normal  current  of  human 
life.  Views  and  wars,  dreams  and 
riots,  may  ruffle  its  surface,  clog  it 
for  a  moment,  even  force  it  to  make 
a  long,  swift  leap,  but  they  change 
neither  its  course,  its  volume  nor 
its  nature.  For  it  flows  on  forever. 


The  hurricane  and  tidal 
wave  that  wrecked 
Corpus  Christi  and  took 
many  lives  would  have 
reaped  a  more  horrible 
toll  but  for  the  fine 
leadership  displayed  by 
Miss  Mildred  Seaton, 
Chairman  of  the  city’s 
chapt er  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  her  aids. 


TO  ail  of  the  people  in  the  little  city  of 
Corpus  Christi  down  in  Texas  the 
fierce  wind  and  the  uproar  of 
Mature  that  catapulted  in  from  the 
Gulf  on  a  night  in  the  middle  cf  September 
carried  a  message  of  fear  and  of  distress. 
The  memory  of  Galveston  was  still  fresh 
enough  in  all  minds  to  intimidate  the  brav¬ 
est.  As  hour  after  hour  went  by  and  the 
gale  still  increased  in  force  until  it  became 
apparent  that  it’s  climax  would  mean  a  disas¬ 
ter  of  the  gravest  nature,  fear  and  distress 
intensified  until  the  place,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  was  verging  upon  a  panic. 

These  few  exceptions  were  notable  ones, 
however,  and  it  is  mostly  because  of  them 
that  this  story  can  be  told  with  pride.  Ter 
it  is  a  story  of  fine  American  courage  and 
intelligence  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  danger 
and  the  most  widespread  misfortune,  ot 
thought  and  action  that  probably  saved  the 
morale  of  a  whole  community  and  that  cer¬ 
tainly  saved  lives. 

To  one  person  in  Corpus  Christi  the  grow¬ 
ing  fury  of  the  elements  carried  something 
else  than  the  warning  of  approaching  horror. 
Up  in  a  little  house  on  a  hill  in  the  higher  part 
of  the  city  was  a  woman  to  whom  all  of  this 
raging  tumult  brought  a  message  of  work. 
Mildred  Seaton,  chairman  ot  the  Corpus 
Christi  chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 


foresaw,  long  hours  before  the 
crisis  was  at  hand,  that  she  and 
her  associates  had  a  job  upon  their 
hands,  the  like  of  which  they  had 
scarcely  conceived  before.  It 
was  characteristic  of  Miss  Seaton 
that  she  looked  upon  the  occa¬ 
sion  with  confidence  and  deter¬ 
mination. 

Thus  it  was  that  all  through 
that  night,  members  of  the  Red 
Cross  organization  throughout  the 
city  were  called  to  the  telephone 
with  come  such  message  as  this: 

“If  you  are  alive  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  report  here  at  my  house.  All 
of  the  Red  Cross  women  I  can 
reach  will  be  here.” 

Miss  Seaton  had  rolled  up  her 
cleeves  and  started  in.  For  a  long 
time  before,  it  seems,  she  had 
thought  over  what  she  would  do 
in  the  case  of  a  great  emergency 
and  had  so  settled  upon  plans  that 
there  was  little  or  no  delay  in  ar¬ 
riving  at  conclusions  that  were 
needed  with  the  utmost  dispatch. 

Soon  the  storm  reached  its 
greatest  destructiveness.  Houses 
were  ripped  to  pieces  as  effectively 
as  if  they  had  been  in  the  path 


“READY!” 


The  answer  of  the  Red  Cross 
to  the  call  of  Corpus  Christi 

Circumstances  that  appalled  the 
stoutest  hearts,  terror  and 
distress  combined  to. test  the  peace 
time  preparedness  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  greatest  disaster  since 
Galveston.  But  the  people  and 
the  plans  proved  themselves  and 
won  the  warm  gratitude  of  a  state. 
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of  all  the  Kaiser’s  cannons.  Trees  were  torn 
up  by  the  roots,  valleys  became  mountains 
and  mountains  were  washed  away.  Lives 
were  snuffed  out  as  goes  the  feeble  flame  of  a 
candle.  Clothes  were  torn  from  the  bodies 
and  human  resistance  to  the  force  of  the 
onslaught  was  in  vain.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  had  joined  in  a  mad 
dance  of  death. 

Sunday  morning  dawned  upon  as  dreary 
and  terrible  a  scene  as  has  ever  been  pro¬ 
duced  save  possibly  by  the  hand  of  man. 
Wreckage  strewed  the  landscape  for  miles, 
the  sea  had  risen  until  it  inundated  great 
stretches  of  land  and  had  flooded  a  part  of 
Corpus  Christi  and  the  wretched  persons  who 
were  abroad  hurried  about  as  if  they  were 
harried  by  invisible  persecutors.  It  was  in 
this  moment  that  the  work  Mildred  Seaton 
had  planned  came  into  force. 

It  had  so  happened  that  the  Seaton  home 
was  situated  next  to  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  across  the  street  from  the  Corpus  Christi 
High  School.  During  the  night  Miss  Seaton 
had  got  in  touch  with  the  sexton  of  the 
church  and  with  the  teacher  of  the  domestic 
science  class  at  the  school.  High  above  both 
buildings  floated  the  emblem  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  the  hour  of  trial  found  the  devoted 
women  of  that  organization  ready  and  wait¬ 
ing  for  what  was  to  come.  The  teacher  had 
collected  as  many  of  her  pupils  as  she  could 
reach  and  by  the  time  the  streams  of  be¬ 
draggled,  miserable  refugees  had  begun  to 
flow  to  the  spot  hot  food  was  awaiting  them. 
At  the  same  time  Miss  Seaton  and  her  fellow 
workers  had  gathered  large  supplies  of  gar¬ 
ments  and  relief  equipment  of  all  sorts. 
It  was  a  sight  and  situation  to  give  heart  to 
the  most  downcast  and  hopeless.  It  gave 
new  strength  and  fortitude  to  the  entire  city. 


The  Red  Cross  was  on  the  job  —  the  only 
organized  body  designed  for  such  emergen¬ 
cies,  taking  up  the  work  of  relief 

Meanwhile,  many  miles  away  in  St.  Louis, 
headquarters  of  the  Southwestern  Division 
of  the  Red  Cross  which  embraces  the  Corpus 
Christi  district,  the  news  had  been  received 
and  the  officials  there  were  working  with  as 
great  speed  and  as  good  effect  as  were  those 
local  representatives  upon  the  very  scene. 
Alfred  Fairbank,  manager  of  the  Division, 
at  once  wired  to  Gov.  William  P.  Hobby  of 
Texas  offering  to  place  the  entire  resources  of 
the  division  at  the  disposal  of  the  authorities 
to  aid  the  hurricane  victims.  A.  W.  Jones 
Jr.  of  St.  Louis,  Director  of  Civilian  Relief, 
was  ordered  to  the  scene  and  Red  Cross 
workers  at  Laredo  and  San  Antonio  re¬ 
ceived  telegraphed  instructions  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  relief  trains  being  made  up  at  those 
points  carrying  army  and  Red  Cross  supplies 
to  the  stricken  city. 

Director  Jones,  upon  his  arrival  at  Corpus 
Christi,  was  requested  by  city  and  state 
officials  to  conduct  a  survey  of  the  situation. 
He,  with  the  relief  trains,  had  arrived  there 
even  before  wire  communication  with  the 
outside  world  had  been  reestablished,  and  the 
vigor  with  which  he  and  his  assistants 
plunged  into  their  work  furnished  the 
needed  tonic  to  supplement  that  offered 
by  the  initiative  of  Miss  Seaton.  Mr. 
Jones’  survey  brought  out  the  fact  that  pos¬ 
sibly  500  persons  had  lost  their  lives,  that 
4000  had  been  made  homeless  and  that 
upwards  of  $20,000,000  of  damage  to  prop¬ 
erty  had  been  done.  It  was  an  appalling 
situation,  one  in  which  the  invaluable  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  ability  to  move  quickly  and 
act  decisively,  that  characterizes  the  Red 
Cross,  were  never  more  needed.  As  an 


example  of  this  one  phase  of  the  case  may  • 
cited  the  action  of  Galveston  officials  of  !• 
organization.  Learning  that  Port  Arans 
Aransas  Pass  and  Rockport,otherGulf  tow 
were  cut  off  from  the  mainland  at  Corp 
Christi  by  high  water,  they  chartered 
Government  tug,  loaded  it  with  tons  of  foe 
clothing  and  medical  stores  and  hurried 
the  scene  so  that  many  lives  were  saved  a ; 
the  most  acute  distress  averted. 

At  Corpus  Christi  itself,  within  a  she 
time  after  the  arrival  of  the  relief  trair 
four  thousand  refugees  were  being  fed  dai 
at  three  emergency  Red  Cross  kitcher 
Funds  from  Red  Cross  Chapters  in  vario 
parts  of  Texas  were  by  now  being  tel 
graphed  into  the  city  and  indeed  from  ; 
parts  of  the  country.  A  unique  and  satisf 
ing  fact  in  this  connection  was  that  mar 
cities  and  governors  asked  that  the  funi 
they  sent  should  be  administered  in  accon 
ance  with  Red  Cross  standards  and  account 
for  by  the  American  Red  Cross.  Direct* 
Jones  who  had  been  named  by  Mr.  Fairban 
as  the  official  agent  in  charge  of  all  disast* 
relief  activities  in  and  around  Corpus  Christ 
readily  undertook  this  work  also. 

In  this  way  and  under  such  auspices  th 
task  went  forward.  Gradually  order  wa 
restored  and  life  in  Corpus  Christi  took  o 
an  aspect  of  normality.  The  dread  task  c 
completing  the  lists  of  the  dead  and  missin 
was  completed,  relatives  of  residents  an 
visitors  all  over  the  country  were  informec 
in  answer  to  anxious  inquiries,  as  to  the  sui 
vivors,  the  injured  were  cared  for  and  th 
homeless  provided  for. 

So  the  work  of  rehabilitation  progresse> 
and  in  it  the  Red  Cross  continued  to  take 
leading  part.  Members  of  the  organizatioi 
were  included  in  the  ( Continued  on  Page  68 


THE  CAVE  OF  BECKY  THATCHER 

By  Vachel  Lindsay 

Inscribed  to  Bruce  Campbell,  who  read  “  Tom 
Sawyer  ”  with  me  in  the  Old  House,  in  Indiana. 


BENEATH  Time’s  roaring  cannon 
Many  walls  fall  down. 

But  though  the  guns  break  every  stone 
Level  every  town: 

Within  our  Grandma’s  old  front  hall 
Some  marbles  flourish  yet  : 

The  Pavement  from  Verona 
Where  stands  sweet  Juliet: 

The  roof  of  Bluebeard’s  palace: 

And  Kubla  Khan’s  wild  towers: 

The  cave  of  young  Aladdin : 

All  these,  are  ours  — 

And  the  garden  of  Old  Sparta 
Where  little  Helen  played! 

The  grotto  of  Miranda 
That  Prospero  arrayed: 

And  the  cave,  by  the  Mississippi, 

Where  Becky  Thatcher  strayed. 


On  that  rag  carpet  stairway 
Gleams  Cinderella’s  shoe: 

Upon  that  mighty  mountainside 
Walks  Snow-white  in  the  dew: 
Upon  that  grassy  hillside 
Walks  shining  Nicolette:  — 

That  stairway  of  remembrance 
Time’s  cannon  will  not  get  — 
That  chattering  slope  of  glory 
Our  playing  cousins  made : 

The  hill,  by  the  Mississippi, 
Where  Becky  Thatcher  strayed. 

Spring  beauties  on  the  cliffside, 
Love  in  the  air, 

While  the  soul’s  deep  Mississippi 
Sweeps  on,  forever  fair. 

And  he  who  enters  in  the  cave 
No  fiend  shall  make  afraid:  — 
The  cave,  by  the  Mississippi, 
Where  Tom  and  Becky  strayed. 
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DOWN  in  Wilmington , 
North  Carolina,  there  is 
a  man  named  Hugh  MacRae, 
who  has  a  brand  new  idea 
about  the  way  to  treat  his  fel¬ 
low  men.  He  calls  it  ‘''Human 
Engineering,  the  Science  with 
a  Soul.”  Read  about  this 
eager  pioneer  and  his  work. 


MAKING  PEOPLE  INTO  FOLKS 


GOOD  fortune  had  dropped  me  into 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  on 
the  “Welcome  Home  Day,”  such 
as  must  have  been  held  under 
various  forms  in  every  city  and  village  of 
our  land  since  the  first  siren  greeted  the  first 
returning  troopship.  It  was  impressive  to 
be  in  a  Southern  town  of  tradition,  with  its 
quiet,  tree-shaded  streets,  its  black  mam¬ 
mies”  perambulating  its  patrician  babies, 
and  above  all,  its  faded  recollections  of 
Sherman’s  March  and  of  blockade-running 
along  the  Cape  Sear  River  —  it  was  impres- 


By  Melville  Chater 


sive,  I  say,  to  be  in  a  town  of  such  sectional 
war-memories  when  it  was  now  expressing 
its  share  of  a  truly  national  home-coming. 

There  were  bands,  speeches,  parades  — 
but  of  course  you  remember  the  Welcome 
Home  Day  in  your  own  town.  “Here’s 
the  sturdy,  old-time  Americanism,  right 
enough,”  exclaimed  my  host  enthusiasti¬ 
cally,  as  we  tiptoed  for  a  glance  over  the 
crowd,  “That’s  because  these  parts  have 
practically  no  immigrant  pop  — .”  But  just 
then  his  words  were  drowned  by  nearby 
cheering,  through  which  someone  shouted, 


“There  he  goes  —  the  Polack  kid  who  killed 
the  U-boat!” 

The  cheers  came  particularly  from  a  group 
of  country  people  who,  decorated  with 
Liberty  Loan  buttons,  were  forgetting,  in 
their  excitement,  to  talk  English.  Not  only 
were  there  Poles  among  them,  but  as  I 
judged,  Italians,  Greeks,  Hollanders,  and 
other  men  who  might  have  come  from  any 
part  of  the  Balkan  States.  And  though 
these  countryfolk  —  husbands,  wives  and 
children  —  stood  out  distinctly  as  foreigners 
in  type,  their  enthusiasm  was  gloriously  at 
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The  arrival  of  seven  chattering,  baggage-laden  families,  fresh  from  Rongo,  North  Italy, 
astonished  IT ilmington  s  quiet  streets.  Next  day,  ten  miles  outside  the  town,  the  clearing 
and  ditching  of  pinelands  at  St.  Helena  —  so  named  after  Italy’s  queen  —  was  begun." 


one  with  that  of  the  longest-limbed,  sleepiest- 
eyed  Tarheel  there  present. 

I  hey  re  from  out  Castle  Hayne  and  St. 
Helena  way,”  explained  a  townsman  to 
whom  I  turned  for  enlightenment,  ‘‘There’s 
some  immigrant  colonies  out  there,  you 
know  the  MacRae  Company’s  colonies. 
It  s  a  kind  of  co-operative  farming  proposi¬ 
tion.  Hugh  MacRae?  He’s  a  banker,  and 
president  of  the  Tidewater  Company  that 
owns  the  street-railways,  and  I  don’t  know 
what-all  else.” 

“A  capitalist,  eh?” 

Why,  yes,  I  reckon  you’d  call  him  that.” 

And  how  does  he  happen  to  be  interested 
in  co-operative  farming?” 

As  to  that,  my  informant  could  n’t  say. 
Mr.  MacRae  had  been  at  it  for  fifteen  years, 
but  nobody  knew  just  what  he  was  driving 
at.  Improvement  of  real-estate  values, 
some  said.  “And  some  say,”  added  the 
speaker,  that  he’s  a  —  well,  a  kind  of  a 
dreamer,  Mr.  MacRae  is.” 

The  conception  of  a  capitalist  financing  a 
co-operative  farming  scheme  interested  me 
to  the  extent  of  my  calling  at  Mr.  MacRae’s 
office,  next  day.  to  judge  from  his  manner 
of  presiding  at  the  conference  which  was  in 
progress  when  I  arrived,  I  would  have  taken 
the  so-called  dreamer  for  a  keen,  short- 
speeched,  manager  of  things  and  men. 
Later,  when  I  sat  facing  him  from  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  a  desk  in  his  private  office,  I 
became  gradually  conscious  of  a  tersely 
speaking,  simple-mannered  man  whose  eyes 
seemed  concentrated  upon  a  lifelong  task 
of  turning  the  invisible  into  realities  —  a 
man  who  might  spend  his  whole  life  upon 
some  large,  impersonal  end,  while  instinc¬ 
tively  seeking  to  pass  unnoticed  in  the  crowd. 
i  Publicity  sometimes  kicks  harder  than  it 
shoots,  was  his  dryly  humorous  comment 
upon  my  request  for  an  interview.  And, 
beyond  offering  me  facilities  to  visit  the 
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colonies,  he  had  little  to  say.  In  fact,- he 
seemed  typically  the  man  of  many  ideas  but 
of  few  idle  words.  Then  something  —  a 
chance  remark  that  stirred  the  hidden  en¬ 
thusiast  in  him  —  touched  the  spring.  He 
began  to  speak,  accumulating  speed  yet 
never  losing  his  remarkable  lucidity  of 
phrase,  on  a  wide  variety  of  things:  of 
America’s  undeveloped  estate,  of  capital 
and  labor  issues,  of  European  starvation, 
of  malaria  and  of  bees,  and  of  a  coming 
science  which  he  called  Human  Engineer¬ 
ing.  Vaguely  I  saw  that  he  was  correlating 
these  things  —  even  the  bees-and-malaria 
similes  —  into  a  scheme  for  social  readjust¬ 
ment.  Of  the  colonies  he  said,  in  his  im¬ 
personal  way: 

“It  is  no  philanthropy,  you  understand, 
but  a  business  experiment  in  co-operative 
farming.  The  colonist,  having  cleared  his 
tract,  sells  the  timber  to  us  at  current  prices. 
Upon  taking  possession,  he  pays  us  one- 
quarter  of  the  land’s  value,  and  the  balance 
in  five  years.  Ten  cleared  and  ditched  acres 
will  cost  him  $400,  and  if  there  are  buildings 
thereon,  the  price  will  range  from  $800.  to 
$1500.  Also  he  may  raise  money  for  im¬ 
provements  by  mortgaging  to  local  banks  at 
6%,  upon  our  recommendation.  But  our 
relationship  with  him  is  based  less  upon  the 
formal  contract  than  on  our  knowledge  of 
his  worth.  Every  plant  cannot  be  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  same  way,  and  -each  colonist 
represents  just  as  much  of  a  separate  prob¬ 
lem  to  our  business  management  as  he  does 
to  our  social  worker.  In  a  sympathetic 
sense,  we  co-operate  with  the  colonist,  and 
he,  in  a  practical  sense,  with  his  neighbors  — 
a  prime  necessity.  Lack  of  co-operation 
has  spelled  ruin  for  countless  land-schemes. 
Put  men  under  pioneer  conditions,  without 
assistance,  and  ninety  per  cent  of  them  will 
fail.  Given  reasonable  co-operation,  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  same  men  will  succeed.” 


“But  why  your  choice  of  immigrants,” 
I  asked,  “And  why  only  ten-acre  farms?” 

“First,  because  we  could  not  enlist  native 
Western  farmers  —  who  think  in  terms  of 
hundreds  of  acres  —  to  clear  and  work  our 
purposely  small  tracts,  whereas  foreign  agri¬ 
cultural  methods  far  better  fit  the  immigrant 
farmer  to  get  the  maximum  results  out  of  a 
ten-acre  strip.  Secondly,  I  believed  —  and 
results  have  confirmed  it  —  that  ten  in¬ 
tensively  cultivated  acres  could  adequately 
maintain  a  man  and  his  family.  Indeed, 
they  ought  to  where,  as  on  our  lands,  from 
five  to  seven  crops  a  year  can  be  grown. 
Furthermore,  we  wished  to  exclude  the  evil 
tenant-system  whereby  the  cultivator  almost 
invariably  bleeds  rather  than  enriches  the 
soil,  on  the  principle  that  it  is  not  his  own, 
and  that  any  improvement  thereof  will  only 
serve  to  raise  its  rental  value.  I  did  n’t 
want  to  make  the  colonists  mere  crop-grow¬ 
ers,  but  land-owners  and  future  Americans.” 

“And  so  that  is  what  you  are  working 
towards  —  Americanization  ?  ” 

“Yes  —  and  something  more,  perhaps. 
In  its  present  form  the  scheme  is  a  kind  of 
picture-puzzle,  the  parts  of  which  have  yet 
to  be  assembled.  I  should  like  you  to  see 
those  various  parts,  so  that  you  can  judge 
for  yourself  as  to  what  we  are  aiming  at.” 

Accordingly,  next  day,  we  visited  the  col¬ 
onies  together.  During  a  ten-mile  drive, 
fields  of  corn  with  soy  beans  growing  between 
the  rows  showed  a  fertile,  well-cultivated 
country.  There  was  cotton  - —  once  thought 
to  be  the  only  crop  that  the  South  was  cap¬ 
able  of  producing  — -  there  were  vineyards, 
peanuts,  cow  peas,  velvet  beans,  as  well  as 
all  kinds  of  garden-truck,  flourishing  in  neat, 
well-ditched  farms  of  ten  and  fifteen  acres. 
And  there  were  modern,  well-homelike 
farm-houses,  usually  with  flower-beds  in  the 
foreground,  a  little  car  at  the  rear,  and  a 
phonograph  somewhere  about  t  he  premises 


“  There  were  Italians  at  St.  Helena,  Hollanders  at  Castle  Hayne  and  Han  Eden,  Greeks  at  Marathon,  Poles  at  Artesia 
and  Hungarians  at  Delco.  There  is  jar  more  neighhorliness  and  healthful  stimulation  where  colonies  are  mixed.” 


Mr.  MacRae  called  my  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  in  the  more  sparsely  settled  dis¬ 
tricts,  a  quartette  of  these  houses  would 
always  be  found  at  the  intersection  lines  of 
four  abutting  farms,  for  neighborliness’  sake. 

“Yonder  lives  the  local  superintendent,” 
he  went  on,  “who  assists  in  an  advisory 
capacity.  We  began  with  a  staff  of  such, 
but  soon  found  that  the  fortnightly  discus¬ 
sion  of  problems  by  the  colonists’  co-opera¬ 
tive  society,  rendered  a  superintendent’s 
advice  almost  superfluous.  The  diskers, 
reapers  and  threshers  that  you  see  from  time 
to  time,  represent  another  advantage  of 
co-operative  farming,  whereby  each  colonist 
enjoys  the  use  of  a  variety  of  motor-pro¬ 
pelled  machines,  not  one  of  which  he,  as  a 
separate  individual,  could  afford  to  own.” 

We  made  a  couple  of  calls.  The  first  was 
on  a  man  who  had  once  worked  for  some 
years  as  a  shirt-ironer  in  a  Northern  laun¬ 
dry,  at  twenty-two  dollars  a  week.  One 
day  he  began  thinking  of  what  an  old  age  of 
dependency  would  be  like,  and  thereupon 
decided  to  own  a  home.  Now  he  not  only 
had  that,  but  was  making  from  his  fifteen 
acres  a  profit  of  three  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  over  all  living  expenses.  Our  second 
call  interrupted  a  family-reunion.  The 
father  and  his  son  had  just  returned,  after 
two  years  in  a  steel  foundry,  to  resume  farm¬ 
ing.  They  had  needed  money  for  improve¬ 
ments,  and  had  gone  off  to  earn  it —  a  case 
which,  Mr.  MacRae  assured  me,  was  com¬ 
mon  enough  in  the  colonies. 

I  had  noticed  Belgian  and  Austrian  fami¬ 
lies  at  work  in  adjoining  fields,  and  asked  my 
guide  if  mixed  colonies  were  preferable  to 
keeping  the  various  nationalities  en  bloc.  He 
gave  a  decided  affirmative.  “We  started 
our  first  six  colonies  on  the  latter  plan,”  he 
said,  “There  were  Italians  at  St.  Helena, 
Hollanders  at  Castle  Hayne  and  Van  Eeden, 
Greeks  at  Marathon,  Poles  at  Artesia,  and 
Hungarians  at  Delco.  But  we  soon  realized 


the  advantages  of  intermingling  our  people. 
There  is  far  more  neighborliness  and  health¬ 
ful  stimulation  where  colonies  are  mixed. 
Then,  too,  the  best  methods  introduced  by 
each  race  are  adopted  as  the  general  stan¬ 
dard.” 

That  there  were  but  few  field-workers  in 
sight,  was  presently  explained  when  we 
alighted  in  a  shady  grove  to  find  the  colonists 
enjoying  their  annual  picnic.  Even  then, 
surrounded  by  such  home-grown  things  as 
fried  chicken,  American  flags,  layer-cake, 
cars  and  ice-cream  cones,  you  did  not  at  first 
grasp  that  you  were  circulating  among  a 
mixture  of  half  a  dozen  European  nationali¬ 
ties  —  people  of  but  ten  or  twelve  years 
adoption  to  our  soil.  Then,  amid  the  babel 
of  jollity  and  good-fellowship,  you  caught 
curious  contrasts.  There  were  mothers 
wearing  foreign  head-dresses,  there  were 
fathers  clumping  about  in  huge  sabots,  while 
their  grown-up  children  aired  the  most  pro¬ 
nounced  of  store-clothes,  from  the  girls’  high, 
white  button-boots,  to  the  boys  creased 
crash  trousers  and  pleated  shirts.  You 
caught,  too,  the  contrast  of  the  elders’  vol¬ 
uble  broken  English,  and  of  their  youngsters 
drawling  the  local  dialect  with  full,  back- 
woods  flavor,  and  with  constant  reference  to 
“we-all”  and  “you-all.”  And  upon  a  nearby 
platform,  to  the  strains  of  fiddle  and  guitar, 
boys  and  girls  were'  turkey-trotting,  while 
their  mothers  were  doing  the  steps  of  century- 
old  Polish  and  Hungarian  folk-dances. 

What  with  sack  and  egg  races,  ring-casting 
and  dancing,  the  affair  went  on  till  late  that 
night.  And  had  there  been  any  doubt  in  my 
mind  as  to  the  feeling  of  the  average  colon¬ 
ist  for  his  colony,  it  would  have  been  dis¬ 
pelled  by  one  of  the  Polish  picknickers  who, 
with  an  indicative  handsweep  towards  some 
crops  which  encircled  a  white,  vine-clad 
cottage,  faced  me,  exclaiming  spontaneously, 
“A  couple  more  year,  and  all  that  belongs  to 
us  —  to  my  wife,  and  kids,  an’  me.” 


I  had  come  to  see  farms,  and  I  had  come 
upon  Americanization. 

On  the  way  home  Mr.  MacRae  discussed 
other  land-settlement  schemes,  notably 
those  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  later, 
in  California.  It  was  interesting  to  learn 
that  his  was  our  pioneer  experiment  in  co¬ 
operative  farm-colonies,  the  Mormon  move¬ 
ment  excepted.  “Authorities  assured  me,” 
he  said,  “  that  my  scheme,  lacking  the  religi¬ 
ous  element  which  cemented  the  Mormon 
colonies,  was  doomed  to  failure.  Well, 
when  everyone  declares  that  a  thing  can’t 
be  done,  and  that  you’ll  be  a  fool  for  your 
pains,  it’s  about  time  to  begin  trying  to  do  it. 
“Though  I’m  interested  in  farms,  I’m  far 
more  interested  in  men.  We  talk  of  forest- 
conservation  and  of  fuel-conservation,  but  * 
does  it  ever  occur  to  us  that  there  might  be 
a  governmental  policy  for  man-conservation? 
To  borrow  wartime’s  phrases,  necessity 
‘conscripts’  a  man  into  mine  or  factory, 
where  we  use  up  the  best  there  is  in  him  until 
he  is  beyond  the  ‘military  age,’  when  he  is 
thrown  into  the  scrap-heap.  He  is  not  yet, 
as  he  should  be,  a  matter  for  national  thought. 

“A  man’s  occupation  in  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  industries  should  be  universally  recog¬ 
nized  as  being  of  a  temporary  nature,  just 
as  is  the  case  with  European  military  service. 
He  should  be  able  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life, 
if  he  wishes  to,  in  healthful  occupation  and 
under  conditions  of  absolute  independence, 
by  cultivating  or  directing  the  cultivation 
of  land. 

“It  is  true  that,  once  he  is  scrapped, 
philanthropy  often  comes  to  his  assistance, 
but  philanthropy  is  simply  an  excuse  for 
wrong  industrial  conditions.  And  the  people 
know  it.  Labor  no  longer  believes  in  a 
religion,  but  in  a  union.  Philanthropy  is 
the  quinine  that  is  administered  to  cure  the 
malaria  of  social  maladjustment.  The 
thing  to  do  is  to  get  after  causes,  just  as  we 
get  after  the  mosquito’s  breeding-place.” 
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ploughed  farm  lie  the 
roots  of  a  nation,  just  as 
in  the  dug  hole  rest  the 
foundations  of  the  factory. 
But  here  is  the  difference, 
that  factory-life  depletes 
the  worker  while  farm-life 
re-creates  him;  and  there¬ 
fore  every  sound  civi¬ 
lization  must  have  an 
interflux  back  and  forth 
between  the  two.  Pro¬ 
portionately,  the  farming 
class  will  always  contri¬ 
bute  the  greatest  number 
of  sturdy,  honest,  patri¬ 
otic  citizens.  I  believe 
that  agriculture  should 
be  a  state  and  national 
policy,  just  as  home- 
defence  is.” 

I  asked  Mr.  MacRae 
how  he  would  tempt 
city-dwellers  to  become 
farmers.  He  smiled  at 
the  doubt  conveyed  in 
my  question,  and  said 
that  he  would  like  to 
show  me  the  rest  of  his 
p  i  c  t  u  r  e-p  u  z  z  1  e,  as  he 
called  it,  tomorrow. 

The  story  of  the  Mac¬ 
Rae  Colonies’  beginning? 


In  the  field  or  on  the  shore  the  children  of  the 
colony  have  that  close  and  constant  companion¬ 
ship  with  nature  that  brings  health  and  happiness. 


“  But  surely,”  I  demurred,  there’s  a  gen¬ 
eral  improvement.”  Mr.  MacRae  acquiesced. 

“Oh,  I’m  not  at  all  hopeless  about  it. 
Only  twenty  years  ago  the  laborer  was  a 
mere  commodity.  He  was  to  be  worked  as 
hard  as  possible,  with  the  lowest  pay  and 
fewest  rights  possible.  It  was  considered 
legitimate  that  a  corporation  should  be 
‘soulless,’  that  it  should  be  run  merely  for 
shareholders’  profits.  Today  all  that  is 
changed.  It  is  now  conceded  that  business 
methods  must  make  not  only  for  efficiency 
but  for  morality.” 

“You  spoke  yesterday  of  a  coming 
science,”  I  reminded  him,  “What  did  you 
call  it? ” 

“I  called  it,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
Human  .Engineering.  The  men  who  will 
study  our  complex,  often  deformed  mass-life, 
and  will  reconstruct  it  on  a  basis  of  mutual 
adaptation  between  all  units — just  as  the 
bees  evolved  their  marvelous  communal 
lire  —  will  be  Human  Engineers  of  a  new 
society.  They  will  build  more  truly  than  we 
of  today,  and  they  will  discard  our  palliative 
poorhouses.  Human  Engineering’s  aim  will 
be  to  promote  national  development  out  of 
the  larger  opportunity  afforded  to  individual 
development,  and  I  believe  that  co-operative 
agriculture  is  its  first  and  most  important 
avenue  of  approach.” 

“And  why  agriculture?”  I  asked. 

“First,  because  our  country  is  still  a  vast. 


undeveloped  estate. 

Next,  because  thus  far 
ours  has  been  a  lop¬ 
sided,  mine-factory- 
mill  development.  We 
have  two  hundred  and 
thirty  million  cut-over 
acres  which  a  plough 
has  never  touched,  and 
eighty  million  more 
acres  of  swamp-land, 
easily  reclaimable  by 
draining.  Had  this 
No-man’s  Land  been 
reclaimed  and  our  agri¬ 
culture  developed  to 
its  proper  magnitude, 
we  could  not  only 
have  fed  starving  Eu¬ 
rope  for  ten  years  to 
come,  and  avoided  our  own  fantastic  cost  of 
living,  but  supported  three  or  four  times  our 
present  population  with  incalculable  advant¬ 
age.  Yet  we  remain  a  land  of  deserted  farms 
and  congested  cities.  In  twenty  years  our 
rural  population  has  dropped  from  seventy 
per  cent  to  fifty-four  per  cent,  while  our 
urban-population  has  jumped  from  thirty 
per  cent  to  forty-six,  a  cityward  drift  which 
has  increased  during  the  war  because  of  the 
high  pay  at  munition-centers. 

“And  why  is  this  national  extension  of 
agriculture  so  vital  to  us?  Because  in  the 


is  an  interesting  one.  One  afternoon  in 
the  early  ‘seventies,  a  middle-aged  man 
and  a  small  boy  were  driving  along  a  sand- 
road,  on  either  side  of  which  there  stretched 
the  unbroken  landscape  of  North  Carolinian 
woods.  “What  you  thinkin’  of,  Father?” 
asked  the  boy  of  his  elder,  who  was  plunged 
in  as  deep  a  silence  as  the  scene  itself. 

“I’m  thinking,”  answered  Donald 
MacRae,  “of  what  all  this  good-for-nothing, 
waste  pineland  that  we’ve  had  in  the 
family  for  so  many  years,  will  ever  amount 
to,  of  what  can  be  done  with  it.  ’’ 
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Again  the  deep,  brood¬ 
ing  hush  of  that  solitary 
landscape  filled  the  flit¬ 
ting  miles.  Presently  it 
was  the  man  who  asked, 
“And  what  are  you  think¬ 
ing  of,  Hugh?” 

“I’m  thinking,”  the 
boy  announced  porten¬ 
tously,  “of  how  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  make  that  land 
good  for  something,  when 
I  grow  up.’  And  some¬ 
how  that  childish  play- 
thought  of  redeeming  his 
family’s  worthless  pine- 
lands,  stuck  in  Hugh  Mac- 
Rae’s  mind  and  germina¬ 
ted  for  twenty-five  years. 

Upon  graduating  from 
the  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology  as  a 
mining  engineer,  he  re¬ 
fused  the  offer  of  far  more 
ambitious  fields  for  the 
preference  of  devoting 
himself  for  three  years  to 
the  development  of  some 
obscure  mica  mines  in  his 
own  state.  Then  he  and 
his  brother,  Donald,  took 
up  the  management  of 
their  father’s  cotton-mill 
down  at  Wilmington. 


Each  colonist  enjoys  the  use  of  a  variety  of 
motor  propelled  farm  machines.  But  the 
animals  on  the  farms  are  owned  individually. 


The  next  fifteen  years  found  him  consoli¬ 
dating  Wilmington’s  light  and  traction 
franchises  into  the  Tidewater  Power  Com¬ 
pany,  and  forming  a  banking  house  whose 
interests  drew  him  into  wide  association  with 
the  country’s  financial  groups.  Industrial¬ 
ism,  corporation-labor,  capitalism  —  he  had 
now  faced  the  problems  and  learned  the 
limitations  of  each  in  turn.  And  mean¬ 
while  that  old  dream  of  somehow  utilizing 
those  still-idle  pinelands,  had  expanded  with 
his  broadened  experience. 

When  finally  he  was  able  to  launch  his 


scheme,  not  only  the 
MacRae  acres,  but 
thousands  of  others, 
acquired  by  purchase, 
entered  it.  Indeed, 
cheap  pineland  lay 
everywhere  through 
the  state,  the  main 
product  of  which  con¬ 
sisted  ofsolitarynegro- 
cabins  and  heaps  of 
tax-bills.  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Rae  called  in  govern¬ 
ment  soil-experts  who, 
having  taken  borings 
throughout  six  hund¬ 
red  square  miles,  re¬ 
ported  thereon  that 
“the  Norfolk  fine  sandy 
loam  easily  occupies 
the  premier  place,  both  with  regard  to  its 
total  extent,  and  to  its  wide  range  of  possible 
products.”  Governmen tally-prepared  charts 
showed  for  the  Wilmington  district  from 
fifty  to  fifty-five  annual  rain-inches,  and  233 
days’  length  between  killing  frosts.  In  fact, 
within  those  long-neglected  pinewoods  there 
lay  potential  farms  which  for  soil,  rainfall 
and  sunlight,  would  rank  among  the  country  s 
finest. 

In  1906  the  arrival  of  seven  chattering, 
baggage-laden  families,  fresh  from  Rovigo, 
North  Italy,  astonished  Wilmington’s  quiet 


streets.  Next  day,  ten  miles  outside  the 
town,  the  clearing  and  ditching  of  pinelands 
at  St.  Helena  —  so  named  after  Italy’s 
queen  —  was  begun.  Today,  thirteen  years 
later,  there  are  from  four  to  five  thousand 
acres  of  small  farms  under  cultivation,  while 
during  that  period  some  five  hundred  fami¬ 
lies,  or  about  three  thousand  colonists  from 
almost  every  European  country,  have  occu¬ 
pied  the  soil. 

The  next  piece  of  Mr.  MacRae’s  picture- 
puzzle  to  which  I  was  introduced,  lay  a  few 
miles  out  on  the  other  side  of  town.  Here  we 
came  upon  some  small  tracts,  one  of  which 
was  occupied  by  Japanese  chrysanthemum- 
growers,  while  another  was  devoted  to 
nursery-gardening. 

“It  doesn’t  cost  much  more  to  build  a 
pretty  house  than  an  ugly  one,”  commented 
Mr.  MacRae,  when  I  remarked  upon  the 
tastefulness  of  the  surrounding  bungalows, 
“  and  we  think  the  difference  is  a  good  invest¬ 
ment  in  self-respect.  Yonder  is  ’Oleander,’ 
as  we  call  our  beginnings  of  the  scheme’s 
social  center,  where  you  will  see  our  archi¬ 
tectural  ideas  more  fully  carried  out.” 

‘Oleander’  proved  to  be  a  small,  model 
suburb,  designed  for  the  moderate-salaried 
class  of  office-workers  who  commuted  by 
trolley  from  town.  Bordering  on  a  golf- 
links  and  clustered  about  the  intersections  or 
concrete  roads,  this  charming  group  of 
bungalows,  with  ( Continued  on  Page  68) 
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WINNING 


WHO  HANDED 
ME  THIS  GERM? 


YOU  don’t  ‘"just  get  sick”  from  an  in¬ 
fectious  disease.  Somebody  hands 
it  to  you. 

If  that  somebody  happens  to  be  ill,  you 
know  he  does  it  —  directly  or  indirectly. 
But  if  he  is  well,  he  may  still  do  it,  and  you 
be  entirely  unaware  of  the  fact  that  a  wily 
germ  has  used  him  as  a  “carrier.” 

The  “carrier”  story  of  “Typhoid  Mary” 
is  a  classic.  She  was  a  cook,  and  although 
she  was  healthy  herself — everywhere  that 
Mary  went,  a  germ  was  sure  to  go.  People 
in  the  households  where  Mary  did  the  cook¬ 
ing  fell  ill  of  typhoid  and  many  of  them  died. 
The  doctors  finally  discovered  that  Mary  was 
harboring  the  germs  in  her  body  and  uncon¬ 
sciously  passing  them  around. 

Almost  a.iv  of  the  other  germ  diseases  — 
pneumonia,  diphtheria,  spinal  meningitis, 
influenza  —  are  handed  around  in  the  same 
way.  Even  cholera  travels  by  well  carriers. 
When- a  case  of  spinal  meningitis  breaks  out 
in  an  army  barracks,  they  examine  all  of  the 
men  —  make  bacteriological  examinations 
of  the  secretions  of  the  nose  and  throat  — 
and  find  out  what  ones  of  them  are  harbor¬ 
ing  the  deadly  germs  without  being  in  the 
least  aware  of  it.  In  the  Naval  barracks  at 
Chatham,  Mass.,  for  instance,  they  found 
that  1.5  per  cent  of  the  incoming  “healthy” 
men  were  “carriers”  of  this  deadly  malady 


E  GAME  WITH  OLD  MAN 


—  capable  of  infecting  other  people  with  it, 
though  well  themselves.  They  quarantine 
these  “carriers”  and  treat  them  until  they 
are  free  from  the  germs. 

To  keep  clear  of  “carriers”  the  first  rule 
is  don’t  crowd.  Keep  your  distance,  let  there 
be  plenty  of  air  circulating  between  you  and 
the  other  fellow.  Where  a  lot  of  people  are 
sleeping  under  one  roof,  as  in  crowded  city 
tenements,  let  there  be  not  less  than  1,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  person.  Pneu¬ 
monia  was  stamped  out  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  and  the  digging  of  the  canal  made  pos¬ 
sible,  by  the  elimination  of  crowding  of  the 
workers,  as  a  result  of  which  germs  could  no 
longer  carry  easily  from  and  to  man. 

When  crowding  cannot  be  avoided,  and 
two  or  more  people  must  sleep  in  a  small 
bedroom,  arrange  the  cots  so  that  one  man’s 
head  is  at  the  other  man’s  feet!  During 
the  war  this  was  one  of  the  methods  used  to 
reduce  infectious  diseases  in  crowded  camps. 
By  this  arrangement  when  one  man  coughs 
the  germ-laden  droplets  from  his  mouth  are 
not  sprayed  directly  into  the  face  of  his 
companion.  You  can  readily  see  from  this 
how  unhygienic  is  the  double  bed. 

The  time  of  year  when  people  most  suffer 
from  catarrh  and  sore  throats, —  cold, 
gloomy,  windy  weather  —  ic  the  time  when 
“carriers”  are  most  numerous.  How  do 
you  know  you’re  not  a  “carrier”  yourself? 
Have  you  any  chronic  catarrh,  any  nasal 
obstruction,  or  bad  tonsils,  in  which  the 
germs  would  find  a  good  harbor?  Better 
look  out!  You  may  be  dangerous. 


WINTER 

DOES  SHE  SUN 
THE  BEDDING? 


GERMS  are  like  criminals.  They  don’t 
like  the  sunlight.  If  a  man  afflicted 
with  tuberculosis  should  spit  on  the 
sidewalk  in  the  sun,  in  a  few  minutes  the 
sunlight  would  render  his  sputum  harmless. 
If  a  man  has  to  spit,  he  ought  always  to  spit 
out  in  the  bright  sun,  and  never  in  a  dark, 
secluded  corner. 

During  the  war,  the  sunning  of  soldiers’ 
bedding  probably  saved  a  great  many  lives. 
In  one  Southern  regiment  they  had  many 
cases  of  measles  and  as  a  result,  numerous 
deaths  from  pneumonia  which  so  often  fol¬ 
lows  the  weakened  condition  resulting  from 
measles.  After  an  investigation,  the  reason 
given  was  because  the  men  had  failed  to  sun 
their  bedding  as  ordered.  In  another  regi¬ 
ment,  in  the  same  camp,  there  was  only  one- 
twentieth  as  man)r  cases  of  measles,  and  as 
much  infectious  disease  in  general.  This 
was  the  regiment  in  which  they  had  sunned 
and  aired  their  habitations  and  contents. 

PICK  THE  WINNERS 

HREE  groups  of  parents  are  meeting  the 
winter  months,  each  with  similar  con¬ 
ditions  of  very  low  financial  resources, 
children  to  worry  about,  and  their  own  health 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance.  Each  is 
hoping  to  get  through  the  cold  weather  in  gooj 


health  and  with  a  little  money  ahead  of  the 
game.  Pick  the  winners! 

The  first  family  lives  in  a  small  apartment. 
Not  one  window  is  ever  allowed  to  be  open, 
lest  someone  catch  cold.  1  here  is  a  folding 
bed  in  the  living  room,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  dust  comes  from  the  bedding,  as  it  does 
also  in  a  small  bedroom.  The  children 
romp  about  on  the  dusty  floor,  in  the  putrid 
air.  No  sunlight  comes  into  the  room. 
Last  winter  the  mother  had  a  protracted 
siege  of  sore  throat.  It  did  not  get  well 
until  spring,  when  she  was  able  to  get  out 
into  the  fresh  air  and  sunlight. 

THE  second  household  consists  of  a  mother, 
father  and  only  one  child.  The  father 
has  a  nasal  obstruction,  as  evidenced  by  the 
way  he  says  his  “m.”  He  is,  therefore, 
greatly  addicted  to  colds.  The  child,  who  re¬ 
sembles  the  father  in  countenance,  is  the  type 
known  as  a  “  mouthbreather.”  A  doctor  has 
frequently  warned  the  mother  that  her  child 
has  adenoids,  and  should  be  operated  on  lest 
his  whole  health  become  impaired.  But 
she  is  “scared ”  of  doctors  and  hospitals 
and  besides,  she  hates  to  spend  the  money. 
The  child,  because  of  his  adenoids,  is  very 
susceptible  to  colds.  When  the  father  has  a 
cold,  he  takes  the  child  on  his  knee,  just  as 
he  does  at  any  other  time,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  colds  are  communicable,  he  kisses 
the  boy  freely. 

The  third  household  consists  of  a  mother, 
father  and  two  little  girls.  The  father  has 
recently  returned  from  the  war,  and  having, 
during  his  absence,  lost  his  business,  now  has 
to  begin  life  anew.  The  family  previously 
lived  in  the  country  only  in  the  summer,  and 
took  a  city  apartment  during  the  winter, 
but  now  for  economy’s  sake  they  continue 
living  in  the  country  during  the  cold  weather. 
In  their  sleeping  room  every  window  is  still 
wide  open,  just  as  it  was  in  the  warm  weather. 
They  have  removed  from  the  bedroom  all  of 
the  furniture  except  the  beds,  and  go  in 
there  only  to  sleep.  They  adore  sleeping  in 
the  luxury  of  pure  fresh  cold  air.  In  the 
morning  they  hop  out  and  run  into  a  warm 
room  to  bathe  and  dress.  The  children  play 
in  the  free,  open  air  all  day  free  from  dust 
and  the  germs  it  carries,  and  protected  by 
the  germ-killing  sunlight.  They  are  always 
well  bundled  up  against  the  cold.  The 
mother  does  not  allow  the  children  to  be 
kissed,  because  of  the  fact  that  diseases  are 
transmitted  that  way. 

Which  of  the  three  families  is  likely  to  get 
through  the  winter  in  good  health 
and  with  no  doctor’s  bills?  And 
how  does  this  affect  you  and  yours? 

There’s  a  very  good  example  here. 


THE  FLU  AND  YOU 

HUNDREDS  of  men  had  been 
lost.  The  whole  hillside 
nearby  was  covered  with 
little  white  crosses.  It  looked  as 
if  a  battle  had  been  fought  there  — 
all  due  to  the  “Flu.” 

At  the  height  of  the  epidemic,  a 
new  regiment  moved  into  the  camp¬ 
ing  place.  From  each  of  the  other 
regiments,  across  the  road  and  to 
the  left  and  right  of  them,  four  or 
five  men  were  dying  daily.  In  this 
new  regiment  there  were  2,200  men, 
but  in  eight  months,  this  regiment 
lost  only  one  life. 


Health 

The  medical  man  who  had  the  health  of 
that  regiment  in  charge,  now  tells  his  experi¬ 
ence  for  the  benefit  of  Red  Cross  readers. 
What  his  men  did,  he  says,  any  civilian  may 
do.  Here  is  his  story  in  miniature: 

“We  kept  the  men  away  from  all  gather¬ 
ing  places  where  men  crowd  close  together 
and  make  easy  the  passing  of  a  germ  from 
man  to  man.  We  prohibited  spitting  by 
which  germs  get  into  the  dust  and  are  inhaled 
by  other  people,  except  into  ‘spit  kits’ 
special  boxes  of  sand.  We  also  prohibited 
the  throwing  about  of  cigarette  butts,  for 
the  same  reason.  We  told  the  men  not  to  use 
each  other’s  pipes.  We  instructed  them  not 
to  talk  closely  into  each  other’s  faces,  and  to 
shield  their  coughs  and  sneezes  with  their 
handkerchiefs. 

“But  the  main  thing  was  that  we  had 
every  man  report  at  sick  call  for  the  slight¬ 
est  indisposition,  even  the  most  trifling  cold 
or  headache.  It  is  because  we  have  the 
erroneous  idea,  in  civil  life,  that  a  doctor  is 
not  to  be  consulted  until  a  definite  case  of 
serious  illness  is  apparent,  which  accounts  for 
so  many  deaths  from  ‘Flu.’  It  is  a  quick 
illness,  and  may  be  well  advanced  if  there  is 
any  delay.  We  even  told  corporals  and 
sergeants  to  watch  out  for  men  with  running 
noses,  or  coughs,  to  ‘spot’  them  and  send 
them  to  the  doctor,  whether  the  men  thought 
themselves  sick  or  not. 

“The  result  was  that  we  had  a  long  list  of 
men  reporting  at  sick  call,  and  of  course 
many  false  alarms,  but  by  this  method  we 
caught  all  the  really  sick  ones  and  were  able 
to  send  them  to  bed  at  the  very  first  stages 
of  the  disease,  thus  to  keep  them  free  from 
complications  (it  is  generally  the  compli¬ 
cations  that  kill  the  patients)  and  to  get 
them  quickly  over  their  illness  with  a  very 
light  case.  We  had  them  lie  quietly  and  we 
gave  them  no  drugs,  having  found  that  the 
no-drug  treatment  seemed  to  make  the  most 
satisfactory  recoveries.  We  administered 
one  hundred  per  cent  fresh  air. 

“In  this  latter  connection,  we  had  some 
interesting  experiences,  especially  after  we 
got  to  France.  There  a  French  officer  said 
to  us,  ‘Now,  the  first  thing,  your  men  will 
have  to  go  through  an  epidemic  of  the  flu.’ 
He  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted.  We 
didn’t  agree  with  him.  We  were  assigned 
to  some  old  French  barracks,  recently 
vacated  by  Russians  and  in  a  terrible  state 
of  filth.  We  scoured  the  place,  and  then 
opened  every  window,  and  I  gave  orders  that 


THE  DEADLY  MONTHS 

The  cold  months  of  winter  and 
spring  in  the  temperate  zone  of  the 
United  States  are  the  most  deadly 
on  our  calendar.  On  the  other 
hand,  arctic  explorers,  in  the  cold¬ 
est  regions,  do  not  often  contract 
“winter”  diseases  so  long  as 
they  keep  away  from  civilization. 
It  is  not  the  cold,  therefore,  but 
our  indoor  habits  and  intimate 
contact  with  each  other  in  the 
winter  season,  which  make  for 
this  high  prevalence  of  disease. 


they  were  never  to  be  shut  again.  People 
held  up  their  hands  in  horror,  and  predicted 
that  we  would  die  of  all  sorts  of  illnesses  from 
the  cold. 

“We  brought  our  regiment  home  without 
one  loss  from  disease. 

“  Civilians  wishing  similar  immunity  from 
‘flu’  may  get  it  by  the  same  methods  by 
avoiding  over-crowded  places  and  keeping 
clear  of  possible  personal  communication, 
by  maintaining  extreme  cleanliness  in  home 
surroundings,  by  keeping  all  the  windows  of 
sleeping  rooms  wide  open,  and  by  properly 
protecting  their  bodies  with  clothing,  exer¬ 
cise  and  sufficient  food.” 


.  WARMING  UP 

SHE  was  forty  —  that  age  when  some 
ungallant  doctor  has  said  that  most 
women  exercise  only  with  their  tongues. 

It  was  winter,  and  so  she  warmed  herself  up 
in  the  morning  by  taking  a  couple  of  cups  of 
good  strong  coffee.  She  spent  the  morning 
reading  her  paper  or  in  sedentary  light  oc¬ 
cupations.  She  kept  the  temperature  of  her 
steam-heated  apartment  very  high,  because 
she  wore  only  the  daintiest  of  clothing  in 
winter  as  in  summer.  At  noon  she  went  to 
her  dining  room  and  warmed  up  again  with  a 
little  hot  tea.  At  five  o  clock,  she  warmed 
1  p  with  more.  At  night,  she  joined  her 
husband  at  a  good  dinner,  after  which  they 
took  their  black  coffee  together  before  the 
fireplace,  and  warmed  themselves  at  the 
cheery  blaze. 

He  was  forty,  too  —  that  age  when  the 
same  unfeeling  physician  has  declared  that 
men  exercise  only  with  their  teeth!  After 
warming  up  with  his  morning  coffee,  he 
warmed  up  some  more  at  lunch  time,  with 
various  other  kinds  of  liquids.  His  office  was 
kept  extremely  warm  because  he  took  no 
exercise  at  all. 

Both  complained  of  sleeping  badly,  and  of 
having  disagreeable  dreams.  They  woke  up 
with  numbness  in  their  hands  and  arms  and 
coldness  of  the  feet.  They  called  it  “poor 
circulation.”  Both  were  extremely  nervous. 
The  health  of  the  two  of  them  got  so  bad  that 
they  decided  they  were  “working  too  hard,” 
and  that  they  must  have  a  vacation. 

But  it  so  happened  that  just  at  that  un¬ 
fortunate  period  word  came  that  an  aged 
relative  in  the  country  was  ill,  and  that  they 
must  go  there  at  once.  This  was  a  horrible 
thought  to  them,  because  the  coun¬ 
try  house  was  not  heated.  They 
had  to  go,  however,  and  to  provide 
themselves  with  warm  clothing.  The 
woman  even  had  to  do  a  lot  of  real 
honest  housework,  to  run  in  and  out 
of  doors,  and  to  step  about  at  a 
lively  pace.  The  man  had  to  do  all 
sorts  of  chores,  dig  snow  paths,  and 
take  other  very  warming  exercises. 

The  two  of  them  cut  down  very 
markedly  on  the  tea  and  coffee  which 
had  been  making  them  so  nervous, 
and  filled  in  with  cocoa,  according  to 
the  customs  of  the  country  house¬ 
hold. 

The  aged  patient  recovered.  And 
although  those  poor  “overworked” 
city  people  who  had  thought  them¬ 
selves  troubled  with  “poor  circula¬ 
tion”  had  been  obliged  to  put  on 
warm  clothes,  and  to  stir  around 
and  use  the  ( Continued  on  Page  00.) 
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One  reason  were 
not  happy  is  that 


“I’ll  le  hanged  if  I  kin  under¬ 
stand ”  says  Ex-Editur  Cale  Fluhart. 
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“WE'RE  DRESSED  UP  TOO  PURTY” 

By  Abe  Martin 


^  ^  T’LL  be  hanged  if  I  kin  understand 
what’s  causin’  all  th’  unrest  an’  dis¬ 
content  in  this  country,”  declared 
Hon.  Ex-Editur  Cale  Fluhart,  in 
an  address  t’  th’  Carrot  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  Melodeon  Hall,  lately.  “Ever’- 
buddy’s  dressed  up  an’  smokin’,  th’  the¬ 
aters  are  filled,  th’  shoe  shinin’  parlors  rent 
th’  highest  priced  rooms,  th’  farmers  are 
eatin’  ther  own  chickens  an’  smokin’  cigars, 
you  can’t  cross  th’  streets  fer  pleasure  cars, 
ever’buddy’s  workin’  an’  th’  sody  fountains 
can’t  mix  drinks  fast  enough. 

‘‘We’re  livin’  so  well  that  you  can’t  git 
nobuddy  but  an  ignorant  foreigner  t’  cut 
your  grass  or  dig  a  trench.  Yet  ther’s  a 
dangerous  undercurrent  o’  unrest  —  a  sort 
of  a  resentful  I’ll  walk  out  attitude  on  all 
sides.  Th’  peace  treaty  held  our  attention 
purty  closely  till  th’  first  car  load  o’  water¬ 
melons  come  t’  town.  Then  a  wave  o’ 
indignation  broke  loose.  Even  Shantung 
wuz  fergotten,  an’  th’  whole  community 
took  up  th’  fight  on  profiteerin’. 

“Our  women  got  up  in  arms  over  th’  cost 
o’  livin’.  A  meetin’  wuz  held  an’  ther  wuz 
an  exhibit  showin’  how  things  wuz  goin’. 
Among  other  things  they  showed  wuz  a 
dollar  an’  a  half  ham  hock  sold  t’  a  child  o’ 
eight,  a  pair  o’  child’s  oxford  shoe  laces  sold 
t’  a  washerwoman  fer  twenty-five  cents,  an 
egg  plant  ordered  by  ’phone,  a  ring  o’ 
bologna  bought  at  catch  weights,  a  forty- 
eight  dollar  blue  serge  suit  that’d  been  ex- 
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posed  t’  th’  sun,  an’  a  eight-cent  short  filler 
cigar  made  o’  Pennsylvania  terbacker.  Th’ 
great  trouble  seems  t’  be  that  folks  want  t’ 
keep  on  makin’  riveter’s  wages,  an’  wear  silk 
underwear,  an’  board  fer  three  dollars  a  week. 
We  hear  a  lot  o’  complaints  about  sixty  cent 
butter,  an’  ten  cent  bread,  but  never  a  kick 
about  th’  price  o’  closed  cars,  silk  stockin’s, 
an’  fifteen  dollar  whisky. 

“Wiley  Tharp,  who  worked  on  airplane 
spindles  durin’  th’  war,  an’  who  bought  a 
magnificent  country  estrte  an’  retired  when 
th’  armistice  wuz  signed,  motored  t’  town  re¬ 
cently  t’  get  an  adjustment  on  a  can  o’ 
termaters.  While  cashin’  a  hog  check  he 
complained  o’  havin’  been  held  up  for  seven 
cents  fer  a  bunch  o’  parsley.  Miss  Tawney 
Apple,  ticket  seller  at  th’  Fairy  Grotto 
picture  the-ater,  joined  th’  Actors  Equity 
Association.  She  demands  that  th’  manage¬ 
ment  furnish  her  bracelets  an’  georgette 
waists.  Vernon  de  Long,  th’  actor,  is  livin’ 
here  with  his  mother.  He  strutted  out 
weeks  ago,  an’  says  he  preferred  walkin’  out  t’ 
walkin’  back.  Tell  Binkley  says  that  ther’s 
giftin’  t’  be  so  many  automobiles  that  a 
feller  has  t’  dress  fer  an  accident  ever’ 
mornin’,  an’  that,  o’  course,  takes  money. 
Emmy  Moots  walked  out  on  her  husband 
th'  other  day  ’cause  he  didn’  pay  enough. 

“O’  course  prohibition  has  been  a  big 


factor  in  creatin’  th’  prevailin’  restlessness. 
Folks  that  used  t’  drink  now  have  t’  buy  ther 
olives  an’  bologna,  an’  folks  that  used  t’ 
fergit  ther  troubles  now  have  t’  soberly  face 
’em.  Then,  too,  th’  next  drink  is  so  un¬ 
certain.  Carpenter  Ike  Soles  says  he  an’ 
his  wife  have  driven  meat  from  the  home. 
Ike  had  intended  t’  spend  th’  winter  in  th’ 
south  t’  fool  th’  coal  profiteers,  but  he  says 
he  can’t  git  reservations  at  any  o’  the’  swell 
hotels.  He  says  they  may  go  t’  Californy 
after  he  gits  his  workin’  hours  an’  wage  scale 
fer  next  year  fixed  t’  suit  him. 

“We  met  Brakeman  Buck  Peel  some  time 
ago  as  he  wuz  buyin’  a  fine  silver  thermos 
bottle.  He  walked  out  durin’  th’  railroad 
strike,  but  motored  back,  an’  is  still  makin’ 
money  pendin’  some  sort  of  an  adjustment 
whereby  he’ll  still  make  more.  He  says  he 
sometimes  thinks  he’ll  remain  a  brakeman 
as  his  children  are  growin’  up  an’  he  feels 
that  he  owes  somethin’  to’  his  family. 

“We  only  call  attention  t’  these  things  t’ 
show  you  how  th’  public  mind  is  workin’. 
It  seems  t’  me  that  what  we  need  is  some  of 
our  ole  time  simplicity.  We’re  dressed  up 
too  purty  an’  things  are  cornin’  too  easy. 

“  We  need  more  home  life,  an’  fewer  cars, 
more  readin’  an’  less  pictures,  less  browsin 
around  cafes,  an’  more  cookin’  at  home. 
Girls  ought  t’  play  with  dolls  longer,  an’ 
men  ought  t’  shine  ther  own  shoes.  As 
’Squire  Marsh  Swallow  said,  th’  other  day, 
we’re  silk  shirt  foolish  an’  penny  wise.” 


THE  MARCH  OF  THE  RED  CROSS 


A  continued  story  of  accomplishment;  the  new  force  in  American  affairs  and 
how  it  is  setting  about  a  momentous  task;  the  League  of  Red 


UT  of  the  confusion  CrOSS 

of  the  armistice, 
out  of  the  disor¬ 
ganization  of  the 
return  to  peaceful  pursuits, 
out  of  the  industrial  shadows  and  the 
readjustment  of  our  business  affairs,  there  is 
gradually  emerging  an  unmistakable  force  in 
American  affairs.  It  is  a  force  all  the 
stronger  because  of  its  past,  all  the  more  vital 
and  real  because  of  the  slowness  with  which 
it  has  gathered  itself  together  for  its  new 
battle,  all  the  more  sure  of  its  aims  and 
methods  because  of  the  sincerity  and  delib¬ 
eration  which  have  characterized  its  de¬ 
cisions. 

Slowly  sincerely,  in  the  midst  of  a  dis¬ 
turbed  world,  the  new  Red  Cross  has 
formulated  its  plans  and  girded  itself  for 
battle  where  battle  is  necessary  if  our  lives 
and  those  of  our  families  are  to  have  in  them 
more  happiness,  more  safety,  more  health  and 
education.  There  are*no  dummy  enemies  in 
its  list  of  antagonists,  no  armies  raised  be¬ 
cause  enthusiasm  could  have  raised  them 
whether  or  not  any  vital  need  existed,  no 
hasty  plans  of  campaign. 

DECAUSE  of  this  there  has  been  lost  a 
certain  amount  of  surface  enthusiasm, 
a  certain  amount  of  the  glamour  which  per¬ 
tains  to  continuous,  successful  effort  on  a 
vast,  dramatic  scale.  And  yet  whoever 
carried  the  vision  in  his  soul  has  not  lost  it 
because  victory  has  brought  new  problems, 
new  enemies,  the  necessity  for  new  methods 
of  warfare, —  because  prudence  has  counseled 
deliberation.  The  vision  is  as  untarnished 
as  ever,  living  in  us  now  as  then.  We  are 
changed  now  only  in  that  we  are  a  people 
unthreatened  from  without  once  more,  safe 


Societies  and  the  world's 


to  set  in  order  our  own  house,  asking  merely 
the  way. 

FROM  every  side,  indeed,  come  unmistak¬ 
able  evidences  of  the  real  vitality  and 
vivid  determination  of  that  spirit  of  America 
which  the  war  called  into  action  and  which 
made  the  Red  Cross.  That  spirit  is  not  dead. 
Far  from  it!  On  the  contrary  it  is  pressing 
on  to  fields  undreamed  of  three  years  ago, 
animating  a  new  Red  Cross  army.  New 
faces  are  showing  in  the  ranks,  new  standard 
bearers  are  giving  to  America’s  breeze  the 
banner  of  democracy  incarnate,  new  hosts 
are  pressing  toward  the  battlements  where 
new  foes  assail. 

To  each  man ,  his  hour!  The  new  Red  Cross 
salutes  the  old! 

Though  its  ideals  are  the  same,  in  prac¬ 
tice  this  new  Red  Cross  is  proving  vastly 
different  from  the  old  organization  which 
laboured  to  keep  outstretched  always  the 
helping  hand  to  our  boys  who  fought  the 
battle  of  democracy  abroad.  Those  boys, 
indeed,  are  the  connecting  link  between  the 
work  of  the  new  Red  Cross  and  of  the  old. 
They  have  come  home. 

What  does  that  mean ? 

WELL,  figures  such  as  a  “million  men  out 
of  employment”  do  not  even  begin  to 
visualize  what  it  means.  No  full  size  picture 
of  America  begins  to  bring  home  what  it 
means.  It  is  a  mosaic  of  which  each  piece 
carries  a  message  more  poignant  than  the 
whole.  You  must  go  to  some  Wisconsin 


Ufa  town  or  Nebraska  village 

or  Virginia  city  and  see  one 
of  these  mosaic  pieces  in  or¬ 
der  to  realize  the  meaning  of 
the  full  picture. 

T  is  not  simply  a  question  of  posters  in 
railway  stations,  you  will  realize  then, — 
nor  is  it  merely  a  question  of  jobs.  It  is  a 
man  working  painfully  beside  a  railroad  yard 
in  a  Kentucky  hill  station,  a  man  shot 
through  both  ankles  at  Chateau  Thierry 
discharged  and  lame.  It  is  a  man  in  a 
Michigan  mill  town  with  a  wife  and  child, 
and  the  job  he  used  to  hold  gone,  with  no 
other  opportunity  in  town  whereby  he  can 
make  enough  to  keep  going.  It  is  four 
thousand  discharged  soldiers  in  need  again 
of  hospital  service  as  a  result  of  old  wounds. 
It  is  a  thing  of  many  and  varied  problems, 
scattered  through  all  those  proud  homes 
whence  a  man  went  to  France  and  returned. 

A  THOUSAND  letters  sent  out  in  a  Wis¬ 
consin  town  recently  in  an  endeavour 
to  ascertain  the  troubles  Ithat  pride  keeps 
hidden  in  the  soldier’s  home  brought  four 
hundred  answers  in  three  days.  The  first  four¬ 
teen  answers  opened  required  help  on  over 
fifty  distinct  subjects!  And  that  was  a  town 
where  the  majority  of  the  people  thought  the 
war  was  over,  and  the  need  for  the  Red  Cross  to 
follow  up  its  war  effort  a  thing  of  the  past. 

“Last  chance,  boys!”  called  out  a  dis¬ 
charged  Yank  in  a  Pennsylvania  railway 
station  a  few  days  ago,  as  he  took  with  thanks 
the  apples  and  chocolate  a  canteen  worker 
handed  him  and  his  comrades.  His  country 
was  through  with  him, —  the  Red  Cross 
too,  he  supposed.  He  could  shift  for 
himself  now.  Plenty  of  jobs  for  a  two 
fisted  fighter!  Little  doubt  of  that. 
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AY /ILL  he  find  one  in  those  cities  and 

*  ’  towns  which  consider  the  war  over, 
and  the  need  for  the  Red  Cross  past?  The 
surveys  which  the  field  representatives  of 
the  Red  Cross  have  been  making  do  not 
hold  out  any  such  rosy  prospect.  There  are 
not  jobs  enough  for  all  as  yet.  And  where 
the  soldier  finds  sickness  or  trouble  in  his 
home,  bitterness,  poverty  and  disaster  are 
his  lot. 

In  a  majority  of  the  comminuties  of  our 
country,  fortunately,  the  Red  Cross  is 
alive  to  this  fact.  In  thousands  of  chap¬ 
ters  and  branches  the  work  of  listing  on 
the  Honour  Roll  the  names  of  all  those 
who  fought  and  of  sending  out  question¬ 
naires  to  them  and  their  families  is  well 
advanced,  and  committees  and  workers  are 
taking  care  of  the  vast  amount  of  work  re¬ 
sulting.  In  others,  distance  and  bad  roads 
and  lack  of  time  have  hindered  and  the  work 
is  only  just  being  begun,  urged  on  by  field 
workers  and  faithful  chairmen  and  aided  by 
chapter  and  outside  funds.  But  there  are 
some  which  lag  by  the  wayside.  It  is  not 
going  to  be  all  easy  going,  this  new  Red 
Cross.  Much  time  will  elapse  before  our 
house  is  all  set  in  order. 

A  LL  over  the  country,  nevertheless,  the 
need  and  the  opportunity  for  the  Red 
Cross  of  the  future  begin  to  show  themselves 
in  the  way  that  different  communities  are 
grasping  the  fact  that  progress  in  social  prob¬ 
lems  and  in  health  problems  can  be  secured 
through  the  Red  Cross.  Eighty-five  per 
cent  of  our  small  town  and  country  districts, 
where  the  bulk  of  America  lives,  are  without 
social  agencies.  They  are  without  visiting 
nurses, —  you  can  secure  no  nurse  if  illness 
attacks  your  family!  They  are  without  an 
agency  for  neighborly  service  of  any  sort, 
whether  it  be  for  relieving  worthy  distress 
or  for  visiting  schools.  Furthermore,  al¬ 
though  there  are  always  local  clergymen, 
school  teachers  and  physicians,  there  is  no 
organized  body  for  the  arousing  of  public 
opinion  or  possessed  of  the  requisite  knowl¬ 
edge  to  solve  such  problems.  In  almost 
every  case,  so  far,  the  hope  for  progress  has 
appeared  to  lie  in  the  local  Red  Cross.  It  is 
the  weapon  through  which  can  be  realized 
many  of  the  ideals  which  our  citizenship  has 
cherished  for  years. 

In  this  sense  the  new  Red  Cross  is  peculi¬ 
arly  a  local  affair,  with  local  understanding 
of  home  problems,  and  capable  of  good  or 
poor  use  according  to  its  local  leadership. 
It  is  like  a  regiment,  handled  by  a  local 
colonel,  but  with  endless  support  and  muni¬ 
tions  coming  from  Washington,  with,  when¬ 
ever  necessary,  an  officer  from  a  general  staff 
coming  to  solve  special  tactical  problems. 

IN  a  Nebraska  community  the  other  day  con- 
sideration  of  the  peace  program  disclosed 
the  fact  that  in  the  '■erritory  covered  by  the 
chapter, —  a  county,  with  eight  township 
branches, —  there  vere  no  social  agencies  ot 
any  kind  with  the  exception  of  a  rather 
somnolent  Commercial  Club  at  the  county 
seat.  All  the  leading'  citizens  recognized 
the  need  for  such  an  agency  and  decided 
upon  the  Red  Cross  as  the  logical  choice. 
A  common  treasury  was  designated  to  receive 
the  local  funds  of  the  branches  and  the  chap¬ 
ter  and  the  different  needs  of  the  county 
outlined.  Immediately  the  advantages  of 
the  national  organization  became  apparent. 
In  all  the  county  there  was  no  one  compe- 
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tent  to  direct  social  work,  to  arrange  for 
recreational  centers  at  the  schools,  to  look 
after  worthy  families  in  temporary  trouble, 
to  act  as  school  visitor  or  to  train  local 
secretaries  in  doing  such  things.  But  two 
institute-trained  workers  were  secured  from 
the  division,  an  executive  committee  ap 
pointed  including  a  leading  lawyer  and  a 
physician,  complete  plans  and  personal 
advice  given  by  the  field  representative  from 
Red  Cross  headquarters  and  a  practical 
organization  evolved  which  represented  the 
last  word  in  experience  in  social  work. 

I  'HE  same  thing  was  true  of  the  health 
problem,  a  visiting  nurse  being  secured 
and,  through  her,  arrangements  made  for  the 
courses  in  first  aid  and  home  nursing.  This 
was  a  case  where  the  Red  Cross  was  unable  to 
marshal  its  influence  and  membership 
behind  any  existing  social  or  volunteer  health 
agency  because  none  already  existed.  But 
through  its  nationwide  organization  it  was 
able  to  give  this  Nebraska  county  the  benefit 
of  the  most  advanced  knowledge  and  prac¬ 
tice  on  a  social  problem,  and  assist  the  local 
chapter  to  undertake  the  work  itself. 

And  everywhere,  of  course,  the  problems 
vary.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  a  smallpox 
epidemic  in  a  western  Kentucky  county, 
where  doctors  are  few,  ice  non-existent,  and 
help  from  outside  imperative;  it  may  be 
deep  rooted  tuberculosis  in  a  Virginia  town¬ 
ship  where  local  conditions  have  operated  to 
keep  the  disease  a  local  secret;  it  may  be 
ignorance  of  child  nursing  and  cooking  in  an 
eastern  city  slum.  In  all  these  cases,  the 
Red  Cross  is  finding  need  for  immediate 
work  even  while  it  looks  forward  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  peace  programme,  with  its  health 
centers  and  cooperating  agencies  and  uni¬ 
versal  education. 

In  many  communities  the  health  center  is 
already  a  fact. 

What  is  a  health  center? 

AY/ELL  in  one  country  town  it  is  a  Red 

”  Cross  community  house,  with  rest 
rooms  for  the  county  people,  providing  free 
facilities  for  caring  for  bundles  and  babies 
when  the  families  come  up  to  the  county  seat 
fon  the  day.  Every  afternoon  the  district 
nurse  has  a  clinic  in  the  building  and  there 
are  baby  contests  with  prizes  for  the  best 
nourished  and  best  developed  youngsters. 
In  the  same  building  the  workroom  of  the 
Red  Cross  is  open  every  day  and  refugee  gar¬ 
ments  and  layettes  are  made  for  the  Balkans 
and  Siberia. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  it  is  what 
its  name  implies, —  a  physical  headquar¬ 
ters  for  all  the  health  activities  of  the 
community.  It  varies  from  a  room  with 
a  stretcher,  wheel  chair,  first  aid  materials 
and  health  literature  to  the  complicated  ad¬ 
ministrative  headquarters  in  which  a  city 
can  gather  together  and  direct  the  many 
agencies  for  health  which  it  contains.  It  is 
the  physical  sign  of  the  fight  against  disease 
and  for  the  conservation  of  child  welfare,  a 
gathering  place  for  all  the  volunteer  aids  of 
the  regularly  consttutied  health  authorities. 

JUST  as  a  minister  must  have  a  church, 
indeed,  so  the  public  health  nurse  must 
have  a  center  for  educational  and  executive 
needs.  In  addition,  it  can  be  the  seat  of 
measures  for  preparedness  both  against  fires 
and  explosions  and  wrecks  and  also  against  all 
kinds  of  epidemics  as  well  as  the  headquarters 


of  all  the  different  Red  Cross  workers.  It 
is  the  next  step  of  the  Red  Cross  at  this 
moment  where  the  fight  for  health  is  con¬ 
cerned,  even  though  the  building  itself  will 
not,  except  in  isolated  instances,  be  a 
Red  Cross  building.  The  allies  of  health 
must  be  coordinated  in  the  fight  against 
disease. 

TN  the  quaint  phrase  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  in  the  New  England  wilderness, 
“straightly  tied  to  all  care  of  each  other’s 
good,  and  of  the  whole  by  everyone,  and  so 
mutually.” 

That  is  the  spirit  of  the  health  center  move¬ 
ment. 

It  is  the  first  response  of  our  Red  Cross 
at  home  to  the  world  movement  against 
disease  inauguated  at  Cannes  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  last  April  when  the  new 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  was  formed 
and  the  medical  science  of  civilization 
mobilized  to  directthe  stimulation  of  health 
agencies  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

ETROM  the  dawn  of  history,  down  through 
*  the  plagues  of  ancient  Egypt  even  to 
our  influenza  epidemic  of  yesterday  there  has 
been,  until  the  formation  of  this  League, 
no  concerted  worldwide  effort  to  combat  the 
diseases  which  sweep  humanity  with  such 
tragic  results.  There  have  been  only  iso¬ 
lated  forts  and  defences,  independent  armies 
and  commanders,  each  fighting  as  best  it 
could  against  the  universal,  world  wide 
enemy.  An  indefatigable  antagonist,  too, 
this  enemy, —  using  many  and  varied 
weapons,  assaulting  with  undying  virulence, 
attacking  through  insect  hordes  in  tropical 
lands,  lurking  in  the  bowels  of  rat  infested 
ships  in  the  Red  Sea,  seizing  its  opportunity 
during  humanity’s  war  to  attack  first  one 
side,  then  to  sweep  through  Switzerland  to 
the  other,  to  France  and  so  to  America, 
ending  but  yesterday  in  northern  Alaska  in 
the  igloos  of  the  Arctic  circle,  where  whole 
villages  lie  in  death  from  the  influenza,  the 
latest  of  its  efforts. 

It  will  meet  a  defence  worthy  of  its  best 
efforts  from  now  on,  however.  T  wenty  six 
nations  have  joined  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
societies,  so  far,  each  one  pledged  to  stimu¬ 
late  and  stand  back  of  every  movement  for 
health  in  its  own  country,  and  to  contribute 
its  knowledge  and  part  of  its  resources  to 
the  general  medical  staff  and  to  contrbute  in 
Geneva  whence  the  League  is  being  directed. 
It  is  this  League  which  stands  back  of  our 
own  Red  Cross  efforts  in  Europe  today  where 
we  labour  to  finish  faithfully  and  honourably 
and  soon  what  in  faith  and  honour  was 
begun. 

■"THROUGH  cooperation  and  ideas,  our 
units  are  literally  putting  whole  towns 
and  villages  on  their  feet  again  where  health 
is  concerned,  although  the  actual  number  of 
Red  Cross  workers  is  small.  Meanwhile 
the  League  is  deciding  what  general  offen¬ 
sive  measures  can  be  taken  by  all  the  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  field.  Its  international 
commission  has  just  completed  its  survey 
of  Poland  and  will  communicate  its  recom¬ 
mendations  to  all  as  soon  as  a  plan  of 
campaign  has  been  decided  on  and  the 
assault  of  typhus  repelledby  concerted 
action.  It  is  this  conception  which  consti¬ 
tutes  what  might  be  called  the  general 
orders  under  which  our  Red  Cross  operates 
all  over  Europe.  ( Continued  on  Page  8l) 
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The  Valley  of  Fair  Play 

(Continued from  Page  14) 


"ideal.”)  Start  virgin,  as  every  single 
element  contributes  something,  either  to 
success  or  failure.  I  should  say  first,  the 
location  of  an  Industry  is  most  important. 
Having  secured  a  location — preferably  in 
the  Country,  with  plenty  of  open,  low-cost 
land, — build  your  factories,  create  and  build 
up  healthy  conditions  —  having  in  mind, 
that  the  business  is  the  one  great  and  all-im¬ 
portant  thing ,  which  all  must  protect.  Com¬ 
fortable,  low-cost  homes,  are  vital.  Plenty 
of  recreative  activities,  pleasure  for  all  — 
which  means  pleasure  of  every  kind  — 
should  be  freely  provided.  All  religious 
denominations  and  creeds  should  be  freely 
encouraged.  Liberal  support  of  every  pub¬ 
lic  improvement  should  be  a  settled 
policy.  Those  in  active  control  of  the 
business  should  live  near  the  workers, 
and  as  near  like  the  workers  as  practical. 
Their  families  should  mingle  freely  with  the 
families  of  the  workers.  Their  children 
should  go  to  the  same  Day  schools,  and  the 


Altogether  they  started  turning  these  staid 
old  dreary  police  stations  into  warm,  human 
places.  They’d  take  the  card  with  the  name 
of  the  family  on  it  and  there  all  the  facts 
would  be  that  they  needed  to  work  on;  how 
many  children,  and  names  and  ages,  general 
and  financial  condition  and  what  was  most 
needed.  Into  this  big  paper  bag,  as  large 
as  a  fifty  pound  sack  of  flour,  they ’d  put  some 
underwear  and  a  new  cap  and  a  toy  puzzle 
and  maybe  an  order  for  a  new  suit  of  clothes 
that  would  be  honored  at  some  great,  down¬ 
town,  department  store.  Each  station  made 
up  three,  four,  even  five  hundred,  of  these 
sacks,  and  then  stacked  them  away  at  one  end 
until  the  room  looked  like  a  flour  warehouse. 


same  Sunday  schools.  Not  because  of 
policy,  not  because  "it  pays,”  not  because 
you  are  seeking  to  secure  the  confidence  and 
goodwill  of  your  co-workers  and  neighbors  — 
but  simply  because  your  heart  is  in  it,  and 
you  love  to  do  it,  because  in  this  association 
you  find  all  the  pleasure  you  require  in  life  — 
because  you  honestly  love  your  neighbor,  and 
are  interested  in  his  success  and  welfare. 
Othrewise,  there  is  no  use.  You  cannot 
“camouflage”  this  principle.  You  can’t 
fool  anybody  with  a  profession  of  all  the 
above.  You  must  feel  it  through  and 
through. 

All  these  things  create  confidence.  All  these 
things,  if  honestly  and  sincerely  worked  out, 
create  a  situation  in  which  "Labor  and  Cap¬ 
ital  "may  work  in  harmony  to  their  mutual 
advantage. 

So  far  as  any  of  the  above  ideas  can  in  any 
degree  be  applied  to  Industry,  it  is  helpful. 
Please  note  I  have  suggested  an  ideal  In¬ 
dustrial  condition,  and  the  “ideal”  is  hard 

Policeman  Santa  Claus 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 

This  is  all  what  you  would  call  first  and 
second  act  business,  I  suppose.  Anyway  it 
was  just  preparing  for  the  big  last  act  — 
when  the  kids  came.  After  all  it  was  their 
Christmas  and  I  suppose  they  were  the  real 
heroes  of  the  piece. 

Kids  in  a  police  station  at  Christmas  time! 
Cops  fathering  them  and  mothering  them 
and  dancing  for  them  and  singing  for  them 
and  letting  the  tears  shine  in  their  eyes 
because  of  them!  Big  time  stuff.  I’d  call  it. 

Then  with  the  show  over  and  the  last 
movie  flickered  out  and  the  last  cop  finished 
with  his  act  and  Big  Brown  Eyes,  the  tiny 
lad  from  the  neighborhood,  with  the  high, 
mellow,  little  voice  that  simply  melted  in 


to  attain  in  this  life.  But  there  are  always 
steps  in  the  right  direction,  or  steps  in  the 
wrong  direction.  Any  attempt  to  create 
conditions  as  nearly  "ideal  ”  as  possible  and 
practical,  is  a  step  in  the  “right  direction.” 

It  all  sums  up.  Labor  cannot  any  longer 
be  exploited  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
Capital.  Capital  cannot  be  exploited  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  Labor.  A  mutual 
understanding  must  be  arrived  at.  Both 
must  recognize  their  responsibility,  in  the 
partnership  between  "Labor  and  Cap¬ 
ital.”  Both  must  be  willing  to  "give  and 
take” —  to  share  reverses,  and  to  share 
successes. 

So  far  as  progress  has  been  made  today, 
in  Industry,  and  so  far  as  we  may  hope  for 
gradual  improvement  and  betterment ,  I  would 
suggest  that  in  this  Valley,  there  exist  con¬ 
ditions  which  might  well  have  the  attention 
of  those  seeking  to  “solve  these  problems.” 
Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  George  F.  Johnson. 


your  heart,  all  done  with  his  singing  of 
Memories — when  that  part  of  the  show  was  all 
over  you  stood  by  the  door  and  watched  the 
kiddies  and  their  mothers  file  by  and  receive 
their  big  bags  of  presents. 

There  were  lots  of  these  mothers  in  line 
because  some  of  the  kiddies  were  even  too 
small  for  Older  Sisters  to  bring  —  and  I 
want  to  tell  the  world  that  when  you  give  a 
mother  a  big  sack  full  of  useful  things  to 
keep  her  kiddies  warm,  like  stockings  and 
underwear  and  caps,  things  that  that  mother 
has  been  praying  and  wishing  for  all  her  life — 
well,  you’re  touching  hands  and  finding  even 
more  than  the  heart  of  America  —  it’s  the 
Soul  of  the  World. 


said.  ‘Very  unjustifiable.  But  I  ought  to 
have  had  plenty' —  life’s  most  unreasonable. 
Then  —  I  couldn’t  face  —  discovery  — hate, 
unpleasantness.’  He  shuddered.  ‘Might 
have  been — jailed.’  It  was  shaking  him 
so  I  tried  to  stop  him,  but  he  pointed  to 
his  coat  and  laughed  —  Uncle  Bill,  a  pitiful 
laugh.  It  tore  me.  ‘John  Donaldson’s 
making  a  good  getaway,’  he  labored  out. 
‘Must  tell  everything.  I’ll  finish  —  clean.’ 
To  my  son.  Honor  of — the  uniform. 
He  was  getting  exhausted.  ‘That’s  all,’  he 
ended,  ‘  Dishonor.’ 

"And  I  flung  at  him:  ‘No  —  no.  It’s 
covered  over  —  wiped  out  —  with  service 
and  honor.  You’re  dying  for  the  flag, 
father  —  father!”  I  whispered  with  my  arms 
around  him  and  crying  like  a  child  with  a 
feeling  I’d  never  known  before.  ‘Father, 
father! '  I  whispered,  and  he  lifted  a  hand  and 
patted  my  head. 

That  sounds  nice,  he  said.  Suddenly 
he  looked  amused.  His  nerve  all  through 
was  the  bulliest  thing  you  ever  saw.  Uncle 
Bill.  Not  a  whimper.  ‘You  thought  I  was 
Italian,’  he  brought  out.  ‘Years  ago,  this 
morning.  But — I’m  not.  American  sir  — 
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“American,  Sir!” 

(Continued  from  Page  27) 

I  heard  the  call  —  the  one  clear  call.  Ameri¬ 
can.’ 

"  Then  he  closed  his  eyes  and  his  breathing 
was  so  easy  that  I  thought  he  might  sleep, 
and  live  hours,  maybe.  I  loosened  his  fingers 
and  lifted  his  head  on  my  coat  that  I’d 
folded  for  a  pillow  for  I  thought  I’d  go  out¬ 
side  and  find  Joe  Barron  and  get  him  to  take 
the  bus  down  when  the  jam  held  up,  so  I 
could  start.  Before  I  started  I  bent  over 
again  and  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  I  said  very 
distinctly:  ‘I  want  you  to  know  that  I’ll  be 
prouder  all  my  life  than  words  can  say  that 
I’ve  had  you  for  a  father,’  and  he  brought 
out  a  long,  perfectly  contented  sigh,  and 
seemed  to  drop  off.  I  began  to  pick  my  way 
through  the  clutter  of  men  lying,  some  still  as 
death,  some  writhing,  and  gurgling  horrid 
sounds.  I  had  got  about  eight  feet  when 
across  the  hideous  noises  broke  a  laugh  like  a 
pleased  kid.  I  whirled.  He’d  lifted  his  big 
shoulders  up  from  the  straw  and  was  laugh¬ 
ing  after  me  from  under  those  thick  black 
lashes;  his  eyes  were  brilliant.  He  stretched 
out  his  arms  to  me. 

"  ‘American,  sir,’  he  said  in  a  strong  voice. 
And  fell  back  dead.” 


I  heard  the  clock  tick  and  tick.  And  tick. 
Minutes  went  by.  Then  the  boy  got  up  in 
the  throbbing  silence  and  walked  to  the  fire 
and  stood,  his  back  to  me  looking  down  at 
the  embers.  His  voice  came  over  his  square 
young  shoulders,  difficult  but  determined,  as 
of  a  man  who  must  say  a  thing  which  has 
dogged  him  to  be  said. 

"God  arranged  it,  Uncle  Bill.  I  know  that 
well  enough.  God  forgave  him  enough  to 
send  him  me  and  a  happy  day  to  go  out  on. 
So  don’t  you  believe  —  that  things  are  all 
right  with  him  now?” 

It  was  hard  to  speak,  but  I  had  to  — 
I  had  a  message.  "John,”  I  said.  “We  two 
know  the  splendor  of  his  going,  and 
that  other  things  count  as  nothing 
beside  that  redemption.  Do  you  suppose 
a  great  God  -  is  more  narrow-minded 
than  we?” 

And  my  boy  turned,  and  came  and  sat 
on  the  broad  side  of  the  chair,  and  put  his 
arm  around  my  shoulder  and  his  young  head 
against  mine.  His  cheek  was  hot  and  wet 
on  my  thin  hair. 

"American,  sir,”  whispered  my  dear  boy, 
softly. 


Help  Yourself  To 
Health 

Continued  from  Page  34 

essential  in  her  economy.  We  should , 
take  the  lesson.  The  man  who  eats,  drinks 
and  neglects  all  care  of  himself  for  a 
year,  and  then  rushes  madly  into  a  violent 
period  of  severe  physical  exercises  of  reduc¬ 
tion,  may  at  the  end  of  a  month,  if  he  has 
vitality,  come  out  feeling  fine.  But  if  he 
repeats  the  process,  of  letting  himself  go 
again,  Nature  puts  on  the  fat  more  and  more 
and  the  second  severe  reduction  becomes 
necessary.  And  the  utter  exhaustion  of  any 
man’s  vitality  through  these  extremes,  is 
only  a  matter  of  time.  Probably  the  most 
vital  point  is  that  setting-up  exercises  should 
not  ‘  take  it  out  of  a  man.’  If  we  find  a  man 
exhilarated  and  made  eager  to  work  at  the 
end  of  his  setting-up  exercises,  we  have  ac¬ 
complished  far  more  than  if  we  tire  him  out 
or  exhaust  any  of  his  store  of  vitality  in  this 
kind  of  work,  which  is,  after  all,  and  should 
be,  merely  preparatory.  If  in  addition  to 
this,  we  reduce  the  amount  of  time  occupied 
in  these  setting-up  exercises,  and  yet  obtain 
results,  we  have  obtained  that  much  more 
time  for  other  work. 

“Many  of  the  old  systems  of  exercise  took 
a  longer  period  of  time  than  was  necessary 
to  accomplish  desired  results,  and  made 
muscle-bound  the  men  who  practised  them. 
It  has  been  found  in  the  sports  and  games 
that  over-developed  biceps,  startling  pec¬ 
toral  muscles  and  tremendously  muscled 
legs  are  a  disadvantage  rather  than  an 
advantage.  The  real  essential  is,  after  all, 
the  engine;  the  part  under  the  hood,  as  it 
were;  lungs,  heart  and  trunk.  Setting-up 
exercises  have  convinced  many  trainers  of 
athletes  of  the  uselessness  of  many  of  those 
which  have  been  regarded  as  cardinal  points. 
It  was  this  that  made  men  look  with  con¬ 
siderable  suspicion  upon  the  gymnasium 
candidate  with  big  biceps  and  large  knots  of 
muscle.  It  was  also  found  that,  outside  of 
weight  lifting  or  immoderate  chinning,  or 
apparent  great  strength  on  the  parallel  bars, 
these  men  were  not  as  valuable  as  the  less 
muscled,  more  supple  men.  To  put  it 
briefly,  it  was  found  in  actual  practice,  that 
it  was  what  was  under  the  ribs,  rather  than 
what  lay  over  them,  which  was  of  value.  I 
have  demonstrated  with  groups  of  busy  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  professional  men  the  possibility 
of  physical  fitness  at  a  small  expenditure  of 
time.  In  one  week  I  had  requests  from  over 
four  hundred  communities  to  establish  units 
of  this  work  among  business  and  professional 
men.  I  found  it  impossible  to  answer  all 
those  calls,  as  I  was  then  devoting  myself 
personally  to  a  class  in  Washington,  consist¬ 
ing  of  several  of  our  Cabinet  members, 
Federal  Reserve  Board  officials  and  others 
high  in  the  government  service. 

“But  the  demand  from  so  many  communi¬ 
ties  throughout  the  country  showed  that  we 
are  now  all  awake  to  the  necessity  of  this 
cardinal  feature  of  the  nation’s  welfare,  the 
physical  fitness  and  stamina  of  its  youth  and 
men.  This  new  gospel  cannot  be  spread  by 
one  individual  missionary,  although  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that  wherever  the  story  is 
told,  thousands  of  our  over-worked  and 
under-exercised  men  are  glad  to  avail  them 
selves  of  the  opportunity.  I  have  therefore 
devised  a  set  of  exercises,  that  can  be 
put  in  small  compass,  both  of  instructions 
and  of  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  this  work. 
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The  secret  of  sound,  white  teeth 
is  a  clean  mouth 

THE  chewing  of  my  Original  Pepsin  Gum  by 
exciting  the  flow  of  the  salivary  juices — which 
are  nature’s  cleansing  properties  for  the  teeth — 
will  help  to  preserve  and  keep  in  perfect  condition 
the  teeth  of  men,  women  and  children. 

In  the  case  of  children  who  nowadays  eat  such  a 
large  proportion  of  soft  food,  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  them  with  some  substitute  for  the 
harder  foods  which  nature  intended  should  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  strengthening  and  preservation  of 
the  teeth. 

Chew  my  Original  Pepsin  Gum  regularly,  ten 
minutes  after  meals,  and  you  will  undoubtedly 
notice  its  beneficial  effect  on  your  teeth. 


CHICLE 
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AMERICAN  CHICLE  COMPANY 
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No  matter  how  driven  a  man  may  be,  it 
seems  only  reasonable  to  think  that  he  should 
be  able  to  spend  ten  minutes  twice  a  day  in  a 
short-hand  method  of  setting-up  exercises, 
and  to  add  to  it  an  out-door  walk  of  half  an 
hour.  By  this  means  he  can  keep  himself 
physically  fit.  It  is  a  scientific  method 
tested  out  upon  men  of  all  ages,  from  eigh¬ 
teen  to  seventy.” 

So  says  Walter  Camp.  A  few  years  ago, 
it  was  necessary  for  a  man  to  be  a  candidate 
for  some  one  of  the  Yale  teams  in  order  to 
avail  himself  of  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Camp’s 
wisdom.  Today,  one  need  be  able  only  to 
read  to  avail  himself  of  that  same  wisdom. 
What  Walter  Camp  once  did  to  Yale  ath¬ 
letes,  what  he  did  for  Uncle  Sam’s  men  in 
the  navy  training  stations  and  on  the  avia¬ 
tion  field,  what  he  did  for  government  offi¬ 
cials  during  the  war,  he  now  wants  to  do  for 
the  entire  nation.  The  stored  wisdom  that 
was  once  the  property  of  Yale  athletes, 
is  offered  to  the  country  at  large.  Many 
boards  of  education  and  manufacturing  con¬ 
cerns  have  taken  it  up.  The  entire  office 
force  of  a  large  down  town  New  York  Con¬ 
cern  took  up  Mr.  Camp’s  system,  prac¬ 
ticing  the  exercises  on  the  roof.  As  a 
result,  therewere  twentv-jive  per  cent 
fewer  absences  onaccount  of  sickness. 
That,  I  think,  is  a  sstartling  a  statistic  as 
I  can  offer  you. 

Through  this  new  system  Mr.  Camp  is 
operating  to  make  a  good  merchant  chief  a 
better  merchant  chief,  a  good  clerk  a  better 
clerk,  a  good  mechanic  a  better  mechanic,  a 


good  laborer  a  better  laborer;  and  all  good 
American  citizens  better  American  citizens. 
He  estimates  that  today  there  are  probably 
one  million  people  in  the  United  States  fol¬ 
lowing  this  plan.  1  give  you  some  opinions 
of  Mr.  Camp  s  system  from  cabinet  members 
and  others  who  were  under  him  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  William  G.  McAdoo,  then  secretary 
of  the  treasury  wrote: 

“My  dear  Mr.  Camp- 

I  want  you  to  know  how  delighted  I 
was  to  have  been  a  member  of  your  training 
club.  I  feel  that  the  work  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  me,  and  with  a  clear  conscience  I 
can  recommend  your  course  for  universal 

J  » 

use. 

Franklin  K.  Lane,  the  secretary  of  the 
interior,  thus: 

“My  dear  Mr.  Camp: 

The  work  you  have  done  for  all  of  us  is 
only  to  be  measured  in  kilowats  of  joyousness 
and  good  cheer.  I  hope  that  your  spirit  may 
be  far-reaching,  and  that  your  apostles  may 
spread  the  gospel  throughout  the  land.  You 
are  doing  a  real  work  for  which  you  will  have 
a  lot  of  unexpressed  gratitude.” 

From  the  director  of  the  geological  survey, 
George  Otis  Smith: 

“  W’e  owe  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Walter  Camp 
for  the  renewal  of  youth  that  has  come  to  us 
in  these  weeks.” 

I  have  before  me  scores  of  letters  of  a  like 
nature  from  men  of  all  walks  of  life.  Mr. 
Camp  has  received  thousands  of  similar  tes¬ 
timonies.  The  war  nationalized  Walter 
Camp  and  his  special  knowledge.  The  war 


is  over,  but  the  need  of  that  special  knowl¬ 
edge  as  a  national  asset  and  the  necessity 
of  its  national  application  was  never  more 
keen  than  now.  Four  million  men  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  during  the  war 
benefited  from  the  physical  training  received.’' 
If  these  men,  now  back  at  their  normal 
civilian  tasks,  do  not  continue  some  sane  1 
system  of  exercise,  the  physical  benefits 
derived  in  service  will  turn  to  liabilities,  as 
in  the  case  of  athletes  who  suddenly  drop  all 
forms  of  exercise.  Mr.  Camp  is  a  busy  man 
and  I  thought  he  would  not  wish  to  be 
annoyed  by  inquiries.  I  asked  him  to  whom 
I  should  direct  people  who  might  be  seeking 
even  more  definite  knowledge  than  can  be 
given  in  the  illustrations  and  instructions 
accompanying  this  article.  “They  can  write 
to  me,”  said  he,  cheerfully. 

I  m  for  Walter  Camp.  I’m  following  his 
system  and  getting  legitimate  results  from  it. 

It  is  the  first  successful  system  I  have  ever 
tried;  and  I  have  personally  demonstrated 
that  as  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  a 
lot  of  them  are  bunk.  He  offers  a  safe  in- 
vestment  of  effort  and  a  legitimate  return  of 
well-being.  I  have  given  you  herewith  his 
detailed  instructions  with  illustrations.  Try 
these  exercises  on  your  system  and  I  ’ll 
guarantee  that  you  ’ll  get  a  more  cheerful 
harmony  of  health  from  the  organs  thereof. 

I  say  I  guarantee  it,  and  that  doesn’t  amount 
to  anything.  But  Walter  Camp,  proven 
master  of  the  science  of  physical  training, 
also  guarantees  it,  and  that  is  something  else 
yet. 


Watch  Your  Dog  and  Be  Wise 

{Continued  from  Page  42) 


One  of  my  female  collies,— Sunnybank 
Gael,  is  a  lamb,  in  her  relations  with  us 
humans,  at  Sunnybank.  But  with  other 
dogs,  she  is  a  little  spitfire.  At  times  when 
she  and  one  of  the  big  male  collies  get  to 
romping  together,  the  thin  barrier  breaks 
down  between  frolic  and  anger.  In  a  swirl¬ 
ing  rage,  Gael  flies  at  her  fellow-romper; 
slashing  and  snapping  fiercely  at  him. 

And  the  male  dog?  Were  another  male  to 
attack  him  thus,  there  would  be  a  furious 
dogfight  at  once.  But  his  assailant  is  a 
female.  Wherefore,  he  stands  stock  still; 
turning  his  furry  shoulder  to  the  blast  of 
wrath,  until  Gael’s  anger  has  spent  itself. 
Not  one  of  the  male  dogs  will  attack  a  female; 
or  so  much  as  defend  himself  against  the 
female’s  onslaught. 

It  is  a  little  humiliating, —  is  it  not, —  to 
realize  that  the  lowest  dog  has  far  higher 
chivalry  than  has  the  lowest  man?  The 
police  courts  are  full  of  wifebeaters.  But 
where  is  there  an  authentic  case  of  a  grown 
male  dog  attacking  the  female  of  his  species? 

Do  you  know  why  so  many  “mad”  dogs 
are  found  on  the  streets  and  roads,  and  so  few 
m  their  master  s  homes?  When  a  dog  feels 
so-called  rabies”  or  other  forms  of  madness 
coming  on  him,  he  escapes  from  home,  if  he 
can.  And  he  puts  as  much  distance  as  pos¬ 
sible  between  him  and  the  people  he  loves, 
before  the  biting  mania  shall  have  deprived 
him  of  power  to  distinguish  between  his 
gods  and  strangers.  A  thousand  authentic 
instances  prove  this. 

It  is  the  same  when  he  feels  death  coming 
on.  He  tries,  with  his  last  vestige  of  strength, 
to  crawl  away  somewhere;  to  take  himself 
out  of  the  lives  of  those  he  loves  and  to 
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burden  them  no  more.  All  this  points  to  a 
Spartan  pluck  and  to  an  acme  of  unselfish¬ 
ness  which  few  humans  could  bring  them¬ 
selves  to  copy.  If  the  dog  is  going  to  become 
a  menace  or  a  nuisance  to  anyone,  he  is  not 
going  to  inflict  those  he  loves.  He  will  carry 
himself  and  his  malady  away  from  the  home 
he  has  guarded  so  long.  Should  madness 
overtake  him  before  he  can  get  away,  then 
the  fault  is  with  those  who  detain  him. 

Writes  a  man  who  has  observed  much  and 
who  is  not  addicted  to  maudlin  sentiment: 

“We  had  in  our  house  for  twelve  years  a 
beautiful,  highbred  female  collie.  I  used  her 
as  an  example  to  myself,  of  perpetual  cheer¬ 
fulness  and  kindliness.  She  ran  to  meet  me 
at  the  gate,  every  night,  giving  a  call  that 
was  not  the  bark  of  a  dog  but  a  clear  attempt 
at  greeting  after  the  manner  of  a  human 
voice.  She  started  this  habit  years  ago, 
when  the  children  would  come  running  out 
to  the  gate,  and  she  tried  to  join  in  the  chorus 
of  welcome. 

“  We  can  learn  much  from  these  dog  com¬ 
panions  who  are  so  amenable  and  conform  so 
quickly  to  our  ways  with  so  little  of  an  en¬ 
forced  line  of  conduct.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  training  has  been  corroborated  in  their 
reasoning  minds,  and  so  carried  out  on  a 
basis  of  independent  judgment.” 

And  perhaps  it  is  in  this  very  adaptability 
that  your  dog  can  set  you  the  most  striking 
example.  Bring  him  to  a  strange  house 
occupied  by  a  family  whose  mode  of  life  is 
totally  different  from  anything  to  which  he 
has  been  accustomed.  In  unbelievably  short 
time,  he  is  a  member  of  the  household, 
adapting  himself  to  its  thousand  peculiarities, 
learning  by  instinct  its  customs  and  ways. 


Could  his  master,  in  like  conditions,  do  as 
well?  I  doubt  it. 

YY  e  humans  some  of  us  —  are  orderly 
and  law-abiding  and  well-behaved.  We 
conform  our  step  to  the  stride  of  the  Major¬ 
ity.  We  are  good  citizens.  Why?  Because, 
from  babyhood  to  maturity,  the  utmost 
pains  have  been  taken,  at  home  and  in’school, 
to  hammer  these  law-abiding  qualities  into 
our  minds  and  to  show  us  the  wretched 
results  of  deflec-:ng  from  them.  By  fear  and 
by  precept,  we  -re  moulded;  that  we  may 
attain  to  the  b  that  is  within  us. 

How  about  our  dogs?  At  best,  their  edu¬ 
cation  and  uplr  mng  is  pitifully  inadequate. 
We  spend  a  bi..  ne  in  teaching  them  one 
or  two  laws,  and  leave  them  to  master  the 
rest  for  themselves,  or  to  leave  the  rest  un¬ 
learned.  And,  in  the  few  things  we  do  teach 
them,  we  are  prone  to  be  doltishly  slow  in 
comprehending  their  limitations  and  tem¬ 
perament.  We  are  still  more  prone  to  be 
cruelly  swift  of  anger,  when  our  own  ineffi¬ 
cient  form  of  tuition  fails  to  make  them  quick 
and  apt  scholars. 

How  many  children  would  learn  the  lessons 
of  life  and  of  school,  if  taught  as  carelessly 
and  stupidly  as  most  of  us  teach  our  dogs; 
and  if  those  lessons  were  punctuated  by  kick 
and  blow  and  oath?  Lucky  for  dogs  is  it 
that  God  has  given  them  a  mysterious  in¬ 
stinct,  wherewith  to  eke  out  the  inadequacies 
of  human  teaching! 

What  young  humans  grasp  their  lessons 
as  readily  in  proportion  as  does  the  average 
dog?  When  the  kindergarten  child  grows 
tired  or  confused,  there  are  always  pretty 
games  to  refresh  the  fagged  little  mind. 
When  the  puppy  waxes  confused  and  tired. 
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trying  to  learn  a  lesson  which  to  him  is  as 
involved  as  is  Sturm’s  Theorem  to  a  collegian, 
—  he  is  liable  to  find  change  of  occupation 
in  the  shape  of  a  whack  over  the  head  or  a 
kick.  And  then  his  kind  master  wonders 
why,  next  time,  the  pup  approaches  his 
lessons  with  such  unwillingness! 

(By  the  way,  whip  your  dog  if  you 
lack  theintelligence  to  master  him  in 
any  better  fashion.  But  never,  never  kick 
him.  A  kick  means  the  strong  chance 
of  a  rupture  or  of  a  broken  rib.  Also  it 
is  the  best  possible  way  to  wreck  your 
dog’s  disposition.) 

Given  one-tenth  the  chance  that  is  afforded 
a  human,  a  dog  can  be  taught  anything 
within  the  grasp  of  the  canine  mind,  in  half 
the  time  and  with  twice  the  thoroughness 

Dollars  or 


that  the  average  child  can  master  it.  And  he 
will  remember  it  much  longer. 

There  are  worthless  dogs.  There  are  dogs 
that  are  mean  or  foolish  or  vicious  or  treach¬ 
erous;  or  all  four.  But — well,  there  is  no 
dearth  of  human  population  in  our  prisons 
and  poorhouses  and  insane  asylums.  Pro¬ 
portionately,  and  in  view  of  early  training, 
there  are  infinitely  fewer  dogs  than  humans 
in  the  roster  of  mental  and  moral  deficiency. 

Given  any  sort  of  a  start  and  a  decent 
environment,  your  dog  can  set  you  a  glowing 
example  in  adaptability  and  in  discipline, 
and  in  clean,  and  unselfish  and  normal  living. 
King  Solomon’s  ant  may  or  may  not  have 
taught  a  few  people  how  to  work.  But  your 
dog  —  if  you  will  deign  to  learn  of  him  — 
can  teach  you  how  to  LIVE. 

Dullards 
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of  the  Germans  by  their  absolute  disregard 
of  everything  save  that  whil  an  American 
might  die,  he  never  surrendered. 

They  will  never  fully  know  what  it  means 
to  be  an  American  —  never  fully  come  into 
the'r  inheritance  —  because  their  teacher 
was  too  tired  to  lead  them.  And  he  was 
too  tired  because  America  would  not  pay 
him  enough  to  give  him  the  time  for  study 
for  the  thoughtful  teaching  of  her  children. 

Morse  than  the  empty  classroom,  worse 
than  the  overworked  part  time  teacher  is 
the  teacher  who  is  dissatisfied  and  remains 
in  the  schools  grumbling  all  day  long.  They 
are  in  every  scliool  in  the  land. 

A  teacher  picks  up  the  newspaper  and 
reads  the  pay  schedules  of  the  steel  workers 
and  immediately  becomes  indignant.  The 
idea  that  a  worker  that  had  to  make  little  or 
no  preparation  for  his  work  earns  as  much  in 
a  single  day  as  he  does  in  a  week  strikes 
him  as  rank  injustice  and  he  must  voice  it. 

In  the  classroom  the  attitude  of  mind  of 
the  teacher  carries  over  to  the  children. 
Thevaguefeelingof  dissatisfaction  and  unrest 
soon  permeates  the  school  and  the  morale  goes 
down.  The  morale  of  the  school  is  the  morale 
of  the  country'.  This  is  bad  business. 


^If  in  any  other  business  of  the  nation  there 
was  an  annual  turnover  of  one  fifth  of  the 
employees  there  would  be  meetings,  con¬ 
ferences,  wage  discussions,  and  action  would 
follow.  Action  that  tended  to  stop  the  waste 
and  loss  resulting  from  the  steady  stream  of 
inefficient  and  immature  workers. 

Why  not  in  the  schools?  Is  it  because  our 
children  are  not  directly  marketable?  Is  it 
because  we  do  not  think  of  our  child  product 
as  competing  with  the  child  product  of  the 
other  nations  of  the  world? 

To-morrow  these  children  will  be  in 
exactly  that  position.  They  will  be  fighting 
for  the  leadership  of  the  world.  We,  their 
parents  and  teachers  and  government  willed 
it  to  be  so.  Then  it  behooves  us  to  keep 
faith  with  them  and  prepare  them  for  the 
day  just  ahead.  Arm  them  with  wisdom, 
and  courage,  and  sound  common  sense  or 
they  must  ultimately  go  down  to  defeat. 
Teach  them  the  rudiments  at  least  of  the 
work  they  must  be  called  on  to  do.  Build 
schools  and  more  schools  and  train  teachers 
and  pay  teachers  until  every  child  in  the 
country  has  his  chance  with  the  best.  To 
do  less  is  to  fail  to  keep  the  faith.  It  is 
dropping  the  torch.  It  is  death. 


That  Brave  Northwest 

( Continued  from  Page  48) 


him.  And  he’s  getting  proud  of  his  family, 
takes  ’em  out  every  day  he’s  off.  We’ll 
make  a  good  citizen  of  him  yet.  Great 
thing —  that  cheap  car.” 

Lost  as  the  men  are  in  these  remote  places 
without  their  saloons,  I  believe  a  majority 
of  them  would  vote  against  their  return. 
The  evils  of  the  saloon  have  been  thrown  into 
high  relief  by  its  closing. 

Their  faith  in  the  curative  power  of  the  car 
is  really  faith  in  the  out-of-doors.  They  are 
zealous  disciples  of  the  open  air  and  the  open 
road  in  their  great  country.  “Camping  out’’ 
in  the  mountains  seems  to  be  almost  as  gent 
eral  as  observing  Christmas.  The  compac- 
and  comfortable  outfit  of  my  chance  friends 
by  the  river  was  used  every'  year  after  the 
harvest  for  a  week  of  hunting  and  fishing  in 
the  mountains.  “We  want  the  children  to 
get  the  habit,”  explained  Mrs.  Jones  —  but 
her  explanation  struck  me  as  like  that  of  the 
man  who  goes  to  the  circus  for  the  sake  of  the 
boys. 

It’s  a  race  of  campers  they’re  raising  up 
out  there  —  a  race  of  campers  and  dancers. 
Dancing  is  a  regular  town  amusement.  It 


seems  to  be  particularly  encouraged  by  the 
Mormons.  Our  Circuit  led  us  into  a  dozen 
or  more  of  their  towns  —  they  are  among  the 
strongest  and  most  intelligent  supporters  of 
the  Chautauqua  idea  in  the  Northwest,  and 
alway's  we  found  the  town  dancing.  It 
seemed  sometimes  as  if  half  our  audience 
adjourned  to  the  dance  hall  after  our  ses¬ 
sion  —  and  frequendy  before  I  was  through! 
My  impression  is  that  most  of  these  dancing  • 
places  were  supported  by  the  municipality  — 
though  of  this  I  am  not  sure. 

In  all  the  ordering  of  their  lives  there  is 
constant  earnest  attention  given  to  the  child. 
He  is  the  future  for  them  —  the  fulfillment 
of  their  struggle.  For  him  they  have  blazed 
the  rail  and  they  are  almost  fierce  in  their 
decision  that  their  pains  and  effort  shall  not 
be  lost. 

Their  support  of  Chautauqua  comes  quite 
as  much  from  a  faith  that  the  children  will 
get  something  there  as  that  it  gives  them 
relaxation  and  stimulus.  “What  do  they 
get?”  I  asked  Mrs.  Jones. 

“You’d  be  surprised,”  said  she,  “what 
they  pick  up.  It  sets  them  thinking  and 
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asking  questions.  They  make  games  out  of 
the  singers  and  leaders  and  hold  Chautau- 
quas  themselves  all  winter.  You  can  never 
tell  what  a  child  is  getting.  All  you  can  be 
sure  of  is  that  it  is  something  quite  different 
from  what  you’d  suppose.” 

It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  they  do 
profit  for  they  are  the  pitfall  and  dread  of  the 
“talent.”  Of  course  the  “set  up”  enthralls 
them, —  it  looks  so  much  like  a  circus!  Then 
they  are  taken  in  —  a  part  of  the  thing.  The 
personnel  always  includes  a  well-trained 
college  girl  who  trains  the  children  for  a 
pageant  to  come  off  at  the  end  of  the  week. 
The  children  no  quicker  learn  this  than  they 
appropriate  the  place. 

They  particularly  love  the  front  row  of 
seats,  and  at  night  the  ground  between  the 
platform  and  the  benches.  I  have  seen 
this  space  thick  with  sprawling  youngsters  — 
most  of  them  would  finally  go  to  sleep  but 
now  and  then  there  would  be  a  boy  flat  on 
his  stomach,  his  eyes  riveted  on  you  —  ap¬ 
parently  not  losing  a  word.  One  wondered. 

Their  pranks  are  endless  and  have  fhat 
qual'ty  of  unexpectedness  which  is  so  up¬ 
setting.  More  than  once  in  my  66  nights, 
my  gravity  was  imperilled.  A  speaker  is  in 
danger  when  out  of  the  tail  of  his  eye  he  can 
see  two  young  reprobates  stealthily  setting 
fire  to  the  high  dry  grass  which  clothes  the 
ground  under  the  tent.  That  happened  and 
the  flame  blazed  dangerously  when  two  pairs 
of  stout  boots  from  behind  descended  wrath- 
fully  upon  it,  and  two  indignant  elders 
hustled  the  incendiaries  away. 

One  night  not  only  I  but  half  the  tent  full 
succumbed  to  one  of  the  sweetest  incidents 
that  ever  came  my  way.  In  the  front  row 
a  beautiful  child  of  three  or  four  lay 
asleep  in  its  father’s  arms.  Its  dreams  were 
merry  for  suddenly  a  ringing,  irresistible 
child  laugh  filled  the  tent.  Curiously  enough 
everybody  seemed  to  sense  that  it  was  laugh¬ 
ing  in  its  sleep.  What  could  we  do?  Nothing 
but  yield  to  the  contagion,  and  we  did.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  quality  of  the  laughter 
of  those  people  —  its  sympathy,  its  gentle¬ 
ness. 

The  confusion,  the  disorder  the  youngsters 
cause,  the  vigilance  that  is  necessary  to  keep 
them  even  under  halfway  control  is  hard  on 
their  elders.  To  sit  with  your  arms  full  of 
babies  through  the  session  as  they  often  do, 
to  always  have  a  half-eye  for  what  Mary  or 
Tom  is  doing,  or  may  be  about  to  do,  is  not 
entirely  restful;  but  they  philosophically 
and  humorously  endure  for  the  hypothetical 
profit  the  youngsters  may  derive.  They 
have  an  immeasurable  faith  that  you  cannot 
listen  to  good  things  without  getting  good. 
The*children  “get  something”  then,  but  the 
young  people  who  have  developed  literary 
and  musical  tastes  and  often  show  talent, 
get  more  for  they  use  “talent”  —  director 
and  crew,  for  counsel.  The  circuit  musi¬ 
cians  are  asked  almost  daily  to  “try  out” 
an  aspiring  young  vocalist,  pianist,  violin¬ 
ist  —  and  the  speaker  who  happens  to  be 
also  a  writer  is  again  and  again  asked  to  read 
manuscripts,  to  advise  about  “going  East 
to  study,”  to  tell  what  he  knows  of  the  ways 
of  publishers. 

There  is  pride  everywhere  in  the  young 
people  who  show  special  talent.  They 
quote  you  all  their  writers,  singers,  artists. 
They  know  the  very  child  of  foreign  born 
parents  that  has  shown  talent  and  are  boast¬ 
ful  of  the  chances  they  know  the  child  will 
have  —  and  the  encouragement.  Indeed 
everywhere  I  found  pride  in  foreign  settle¬ 
ments  that  had  really  taken  hold.  I  remem- 


ill  bearing  Nabisco  Sugar 
Wafers,  a  gentle  thrill  pervades  the 
happy  gathering. 

The  hostess  is  assured  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  —  the  guests  know  there  is  a 
treat  in  store.  These  fragile,  creamy 
filled  dainties  have  a  unique  appeal, 
whether  served  with  a  cup  of  tea  or 
a  dessert. 

Now  sold  in  the  famous 
In  -er-seal  trademark  package 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


asHproof  Name  Tapes 

INDELIBLE  IDENTIFICATION 

Names,  numbers,  etc.,  iu  various  styles  of  letter¬ 
ing,  on  very  fine  white  tape.  For  marking  clothing 
and  household  linen.  Essential  in  hospitals,  schools 
and  camps.  $1.  per  gross  (150  tapes)  bam  pies  free. 

Sterling  Name  Tape  Company 

21  Curtice  St&  winsted .  Conn .  ■ 


Sanitary 

OK 

Erasers 


They  Erase 

—J7sk  Your  Stationer 


Metal  Holder  keeps  Robber  Clean, 
Firm  and  Keen -edged. 
Work*  Better  -  Lasts  Longer 

Two  Rubbers,  the  length  of  the 
Holder,  are  made,  one  for  Ink,  one 
for  Pencil.  By  slight  pressure, 
clean  Rubberis  fed  down  as  used. 
Price  I5c  each;  Fillers  5c  each,  50c 
perdoz.  “O.K."  Booklets  FREE. 
Adjustable  Brush  to  fit  Holder  10c 
The  O.  K.  Mfg.  Company 
Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  D.S.A. 
Makers  of  Washburne’s  “O.K." 
Paper  Fasteners  &  Letter  Openers. 


Set 
in 

Solid  Gold 


Send  Your  Name  and  We’ll 
Send  You  a  Lachnlte 


p  T  send  a  penny.  Juat  send  your  name  and  Bay:  "Send  me 
Lachnite  mounted  in  a  solid  gold  ring  on  10  days  free 


trial."  We  will  send  it  prepaid  right  to  your  home.  When  it 
comes  merely  deposit  $4.75  with  the  postman  and  then  wear  the 
ring  for  10  full  days.  If  you,  or  if  any  of  your  friends  can  tell 
It  from  a  diamond,  send  it  back.  But  if  you  decide  to  buy  it 
—send  us  $2.60  a  month  until  $18.76  has  been  paid. 
n/.Cfa  Tnrlov  Send  your  name  now.  Tell  us  which  of  the 
vwrlic  AUUct y  B0lid  gold  rings  Illustrated  above  you  wish 
Cladies’  or  men’s).  Be  sure  to  send  finger  size. 

Harold  Lachman  Co.,  12  N.  Michigan  Av.Dept,  2779  Cfllcas* 
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ber  being  driven  through  one  valley  where 
there  was  a  colony  of  Austrians  and  told  of 
their  thrift,  their  toil,  their  success,  of  the 
dependable  citizens  they  were  becoming; 
and  again  of  being  shown  a  large  town  settle¬ 
ment  of  Russians  where  almost  every  family 
owned  its  home.  The  children  filled  a 
handsome  school  building,  the  town  had 
developed  a  park  for  them.  My  guides 
could  tell  me  of  the  boys  they  had  sent  to 
the  war,  the  girls  they  were  sending  to  col¬ 
lege.  This  was  their  answer  to  I.  W.  W.  and 
Bolshevism.  This  is  real  America,  they  told 
me.  Give  them  a  chance  to  acquire  land  and 
send  their  children  to  school  and  they  will  do 
the  rest.  Faith,  you  see,  faith  in  the  belief 
we  started  with.  For  all  their  troubles,  the 
answer  of  the  Northwest  is  still,  “More 
schools,  more  work.  Knowledge  and  labor.” 

And  they  have  troubles  from  both  Irian 
and  nature.  Sprinkled  everywhere  are 


I.  W.  W.’s.  In  mines  and  smelters  and  rail¬ 
road  towns  one  hears  the  grumble  of  discon¬ 
tent,  the  threats  of  strike.  Here  and  there 
are  ugly  fortunes,  corrupt  policies,  wicked 
practices.  On  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
the  land,  through  which  we  traveled  drought 
had  laid  its  hot  hand  and  beets  and  wheat 
and  oats  were  burnt  to  a  crisp.  Over  a  large 
part  of  one  great  State  this  was  the  third 
year  of  fatal  heat  and  dryness.  For  days  we 
traveled  in  terrifying  yellow  light,  the  sun 
an  orange  moon,  the  ground  gritty  with 
cinders  from  the  forest  fires  which  destroyed 
millions  of  feet  of  lumber  and  drove  men  and 
women  from  their  homes  on  mountain  sides 
and  in  valleys. 

Oh,  I  could  make  you  a  list  of  woes  and 
dangers  and  evil  things  seen  and  heard  in 
those  ten  weeks  that,  taken  by  themselves, 
would  almost  satisfy  our  greediest  pessimists. 
While  it  would  be  a  true  list  it  would  be  a 


dishonest  picture.  For  these  facts  are  but 
incidents  in  the  whole.'  For  one  man  that 
cannot  or  will  not  work  there  are  a  thousand 
that  you  cannot  drag  from  plough  or  berry 
field,  from  gold  prospecting  or  store  keeping. 
For  every  farmer  driven  out  by  drought  are  a 
hundred  who  say,  “It  will  change  next  year. 
I’ll  get  work  to  carry  us  through.” 

What  it  all  amounts  to,  I  think,  is  that  in 
this  brave  and  beautiful  Northwest,  one  gets 
an  unusually  open  view  of  the  normal  cur¬ 
rent  of  human  life  —  that  great  steady  on- 
moving  stream  that  nothing  has  ever  turned 
from  its  current  —  nor  ever  will.  “Y’iews” 
and  wars,  dreams  and  riots  may  ruffle  its 
surface,  clog  it  for  a  moment,  even  force  it  to 
make  a  long,  swift  leap,  but  they  change 
neither  its  course,  its  volume  nor  its  nature. 
Birth  and  death,  labor,  suffering,  joy,  these 
are  the  current  —  they  go  on  forever,  and 
these  are  life. 


Making  People  Into  Folks 


their  quite  artistic  background  of  thinned- 
out  pine-trees,  was  a  delight  to  the  eye; 
while  the  nearby  village-church,  of  colonial 
design  from  porch  to  steeple,  almost  tricked 
you  into  thinking  that  you  had  stumbled 
upon  some  precious  corner  in  old  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Oleander’s  cottages,  which  are  built 
by  the  MacRae  Company  on  its  own  lands, 
become  the  tenants’  property  after  twenty 
years  of  instalment-payments  which  would 
equal  a  monthly  rental  of  about  $25.00. 

“You  asked  me  how  to  tempt  city-dwellers 
to  the  farms,”  said  Mr.  McRae,  “Briefly, 
by  planning  your  farms  about  a  center  of 
social  interest.  A  community  such  as 
Oleander,  if  you  placed  it  in  the  heart  of  a 
large  agricultural  section,  would  soon  develop 
its  stores,  schools,  libraries  and  places  of 
amusement,  which  would  serve  equally  the 
business  class  of  residents  and  the  outlying 
farmsteads.  Farm-loneliness  must  be  ban¬ 
ished  bv  putting  the  means  of  sociability 
and  entertainment  within,  say,  an  hour  of 
the  cultivator’s  door.  There  will  be  needed, 
too,  a  wide  propaganda  which  will  replace 
farming  on  its  traditional  basis  of  impor¬ 
tance  and  dignity.  But  there  is  one  more 
bit  of  the  picture-puzzle  that  I  would  like 
you  to  see.” 

After  a  half-hour’s  car-trip  over  rails  that 
Mr.  MacRae’s  traction  company  had  laid 
from  Wilmington  through  the  pinewoods  in 
developing  what  we  were  about  to  visit,  we 
descended  upon  a  splendid  stretch  of  North 
Carolinian  sea-beach,  where  a  long  line  of 
summer  cottages  fronted  the  Atlantic,  with 
Wrightsville’s  broad  sound  aflow  at  their 
rear.  Here  thousands  of  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  trippers,  the  MacRae  colonists  among 
them,  were  spending  their  half-holiday  in 


( Continued  from  Page  55) 
amphibious  alternation  between  surf  and 
sands. 

“Another  feature  of  the  social  element  in 
your  plan?”  I  asked  as  we  stood  watching 
the  fun. 

“Yes  —  this  together  with  ‘Lumina,’ 
which  you’ll  see  tonight.  Call  it  the  cement 
with  which  the  different  parts  of  the  scheme 
are  held  together.  We  have  had  to  build 
scatteredly,  and  by  slow  degrees,  how  and 
where  we  could;  but  I  hope  that  one  day 
some  group  of  Human  Engineers,  following 
the  lines  of  our  necessarily  fragmentary 
work,  will  compact  it  all  in  a  model  Surbur- 
ban  Farms  Community.  Something  like 
this !  ’ ’  He  traced  upon  the  sand  a  number  of 
concentric,  ever-widening  circles,  centered 
about  a  cross,  which  was  connected  with  the 
circumference  by  various  radii  —  a  kind  of 
conventional  spider-web.  “The  cross,”  he 
explained,  is  the  social  and  industrial  Com¬ 
munity  Center,  which  will  contain  good 
stores,  manufactories  for  producing  various 
farming  essentials,  and  places  of  recreation 
and  amusement.  This,  for  the  purposes  of  a 
model,  I  would  limit  to  ten  thousand  acres. 
The  circles,  representing  in  all  about  forty 
thousand  acres,  are  farm-belts,  while  the 
radii  are  the  roads.  The  inmost  (smallest) 
farm-belt  should  consist  of  five-acre  tracts, 
reserved  for  the  most  intensive  work,  the 
next  belt  of  ten-acre  tracts,  and  so  on  in  like 
progression,  up  to  belts  large  enough  for 
dairy  or  stock-farming,  and  to  territories 
crude  enough  for  the  restless  spirit  of  a  man 
who  prefers  frontier  experiences.  There 
you  have  a  projected  model  for  a  population 
of  twenty  thousand.  It  constitutes  a  piece 
of  Human  Engineering  which  would  prove 
an  inestimable  stimulation  not  onlv  to  the 


governmental  soldiers’-farms  project,  but 
to  co-operative  agriculture  generally?” 

That  evening,  when  “Lumina,”  the  big, 
open-air  pavilion  of  Mr.  MacRae’s  creation, 
threw  its  brilliant  glow  along  the  beach,  and 
we  strolled  in  and  out  among  its  three  thou¬ 
sand  merrymakers,  I  had  to  rub  my  eyes  to 
realize  that  here  were  the  conservative 
South’s  best  sons  and  daughters,  side  by  side 
with  the  emigrant  colonists’  children,  seated 
at  the  same  outdoor  movie,  or  dancing  on 
the  same  fine  floor.  We  paused  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  watch  the  crowd  roaring  over 
Chaplin’s  antics,  screened  against  the 
ocean’s  background;  and  suddenly  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  quiet  man  at  my 
elbow,  in  planting  co-operative  emigrant- 
colonies,  creating  a  surburban  social-center, 
and  cementing  these  and  a  city  of  forty 
thousand  people  by  means  of  this  seaside 
plaisance,  had  done  a  remarkable,  democra¬ 
tizing  thing.  It  was  truly  far-visioned  —  a 
piece  of  social  futurism.  Almost  he  contin¬ 
ued  my  thought,  as  he  turned  to  me,  saying: 

“We  have  just  helped  to  defeat  a  Power 
whose  autocratic  greatness  of  organization 
was  based  upon  what  someone  called  ‘science 
without  a  soul.’  Isn’t  now  the  very  time  to 
make  the  preservation  of  our  democracy 
most  worth  while?  Cannot  we  similarly 
create  a  democratic  greatness  of  organization 
by  means  of  a  science  which  shall  aim,  not 
merely  at  piling  up  trade-balances  or  per¬ 
fecting  industrial  methods,  but  at  our 
people’s  fuller  industry  and  happiness 
through  the  improvement  of  social  condi¬ 
tions,  the  better  adaptation  of  each  pai*t  to 
the  general  scheme?  Yes,  that’s  just  what 
I  mean  by  Human  Engineering  —  science 
with  a  soul.” 


general  relief  committee  for  the  entire 
devastated  area  and  in  the  various  sub¬ 
committees,  the  one  having  in  hand  the 
work  of  relief  to  the  400  homeless  people 
being  composed  entirely  of  Red  Cross 
members  with  Mr.  Jones  as  chairman. 
Gov.  Hobby  further  requested  the  Red  Cross 
to  appraise  the  entire  devastated  district,  to 
take  charge  of  all  funds  which  continued  to 
be  sent  to  him  and  to  apportion  those  funds 
to  the  several  communities  in  accordance 
with  their  respective  losses.  Just  how  much 
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“Ready” 

( Continued  from  Page  50) 
the  work  of  the  organization  was  appreciated 
generally  was  expressed  in  an  editorial  in 
the  St.  Louis  Dispatch  of  September  16 
which  said: 

“The  Red  Cross,  one  of  whose  objects  is  to 
minimize  suffering  after  just  such  a  disaster 
due  to  the  elements,  has  a  machinery  in 
readiness  that  may  be  put  into  instant  opera¬ 
tion.  .  .  The  duty  of  liberal,  all-the-year- 
round  support  of  the  Red  Cross  is  made 
plain.” 

Mr.  Fairbank,  in  a  report  oa- the-disaster 


work  in  the  official  publication  of  the  South¬ 
western  division,  paid  conspicuous  tribute  to 
the  work  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Chapter  in 
the  situation. 

“Too  much  cannot  be  said,”  he  stated, 
“of  the  heroic  and  remarkable  service  of  the 
Corpus  Christi  Red  Cross  in  literally  pre¬ 
paring  to  meet  the  disaster  before  it  had  actu¬ 
ally  visited  the  community  and  immediately 
assuming  a  commanding  position,  giving  aid 
and  assistance  to  the  stricken  population.” 

So  Miss  Seaton  ( Continued  on  Page  yi) 


AKING  awkward 
\*s  angles  out  of  the 
early  Christmas  morn¬ 
ing  atmosphere ! 


DRINCE  ALBERT 

•*  is  also  sold  in 
handsome  pound  and 
half  pound  tin  Humi¬ 
dors,  in  tidy  red  tins  and 
in  toppy  red  bags  — 
wherever  you  buy 
tobacco. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO  COMPANY 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Copyright  1919  by 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 


HOW  that  low-on-luck  feeling  will 
peel  off  his  mind  when  the 
happy-handout-happens  Christ¬ 
mas  morning;  and,  his  keen  eye  sights 
the  stage  all  set  with  the  pound  crystal 
glass  humidor  of  Prince  Albert  tobacco 
gowned  in  the  glories  of  a  radiant  holi¬ 
day  rainbow!  Turkey  takes  to  the 
tall  timbers  compared  with  the  all¬ 
star-feast  you  spread  so  temptingly 
before  his  smoke  appetite! 

PRINCE  ALBERT,  for  Christmas, 
lands  on  a  man’s  tank-of-thanks 
like  a  spill-of-snow  when  the  sleigh- 
bells  are  rusty  from  lack  of  jingles! 
P.  A.  as  a  man  gift  is  the  high-sign,  the 
last  word,  the  directest  route  to  his 
comfort,  his  contentment,  his  smoke- 
happiness!  It’s  the  touch-that-lifts- 
the-lid;  that  takes  the  awkward  angles 


out  of  the  evergreen-and-holly  atmos¬ 
phere  and  makes  the  whole  family  on 
both  sides  think  and  talk  in  one 
language! 

YOU’LL  enjoy  seeing  him  fuss  his 
old  jimmy  pipe,  all-brimful  with 
Prince  Albert!  Or,  getting  his  “  rolling 
his  own!  ”  Never  was  such  a  delight¬ 
ful  makin’s  cigarette  as  P.  A.  supplies. 
He  can  smoke  the  limit  with  Prince 
Albert  for  it  cant  bite  his  tongue  or 
parch  his  throat!  Our  exclusive  pat¬ 
ented  process  fixes  that!  He’ll  just 
want  to  get  thirty-six-smoke-hours  out 
of  the  legal  twenty-four,  that’s  all! 

Fill  his  smokecup  to  overflowing ! 

Prince  Albert  is  the  glad-gift,  the 
holiday-hunch  that  will  hum  him  a 
smoke  te-de,  te-dum  long,  long  after 
Christmas  is  but  a  merry  memory! 


J>ringe  Albert 

^  the  national  Christmas  joy  smoke 
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A  Pe  ep  Into  The  Future 

It  is  always  interesting  to  know  what  is  going  to  happen  and  every 
one  enjoys  the  sensation  of  being  able  to  look  forward  and  contem¬ 
plate  pleasant  things  that  are  to  come. 

The  Red  Cross  Magazine 

of  the  immediate  future  holds  forth  the  prospect  of  entertainment, 
education  and  information  :  three  reasons  for  your  reading  this 
announcement  with  a  lively  sense  of  anticipation. 

hor  the  JANUARY  issue 

The  Evidence  Follows 

T.  N.  Vail  discusses  The  Most  Worthwhile  Thing  in  Life. 

Here  is  a  man  who  has  achieved  eminence  in  the  world  of  affairs. 

Looking  back  over  a  notable  and  eventful  career  he  tells  what  he 
considers  the  measure  of  success  for  you,  for  me  and  for  everyone. 

B.  C.  Forbes  brings  Mr.  Vail’s  message  to  the  public. 

“  Humans  —  90%  Good  says  Geo.  F.”  by  Ida  M.  Tarbell.  The 
results  of  a  personal  visit  to  the  great  shoe  manufacturing  plant 
of  the  Endicott-Johnson  Corporation  which  explain  why  the  workers 
call  the  community  in  which  they  live  “  The  Valley  of  Fair  Play.” 

A  lesson  here  for  employers,  and  the  public  generally. 

None  So  Old!  Every  real  American  likes  to  read  about  every 
other  real  American  and  that’s  why  this  is  a  good  story.  It  is  about 
real  Americans  who  make  up  a  family  that  you  will  see  more  about 
in  this  magazine.  Theodocia  Pearce,  a  new  member  of  our  family 
of  writers,  discovered  them  and  she  has  woven  love,  beauty  and 
strength  into  an  absorbing  fiction  tale  —  the  first  of  several. 

If  This  Isn’t  Enough— We  Also  Have 

Doctoring  the  Yellow  Dragon,  by  Frank  Ward  O’Malley. 

Two  Wives  and  a  Quart  of  Seed  Wheat,  by  Anne  Shannon  Monroe. 

The  Elastic  Envelope,  by  Prof.  Irving  Fisher. 

The  People’s  Players,  by  Constance  Mackay. 

Your  Health?  Naturally  you  are  interested  in  it.  The  three 
surgeon  generals  of  the  Army,  the  Navy  and  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  conduct  a  department  on  this  very  subject  monthly.  There 
are  no  higher  authorities  and  the  benefit  of  their  wisdom  is  offered 
to  you  and  yours  along  with  this  magazine. 

Better  America !  A  collection  of  little  stories  about  the  common, 
ordinary  people  and  things  that  show  a  nation’s  heart,  appears 
every  month.  Perhaps  you  can  contribute  something  to  it  and 
help  out. 

Your  Magazine— My  Magazine — Our  Magazine 
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“Ready” 

{Continued,  from  Page  68  ) 

nd  her  aids  have  their  reward.  It 
vas  an  opportunity  for  which  she  had 
ong  trained  herself  and  for  which  her 
xperience  as  field  director  of  military 
!vork  during  the  war  had  especially  fitted  her. 
ihe  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Corpus 
dhristi  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  in  1917  and 
nas  been  able  to  give  a  great  deal  of  her  time 
nd  enthusiam  to  it.  She  is  a  business  i 
voman  of  importance  in  the  city  and  a  lead- 
|ng  figure  in  real  estate  circles  there. 

The  Corpus  Christi  disaster,  terrible  as  it 
vas,  will  still  be  the  inspiration  of  much 
:ood.  It  has  convinced  the  southwest  that 
he  Red  Cross  with  its  peace  time  program  is 
Indispensable  and,  so  far  as  the  organization 
tself  is  concerned,  it  has  done  one  particular 
hing  which  is  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Fair- 
>ank: 

“May  we  not  draw  from  this  terrible] 
isaster  the  convincing  lesson  that  each 
hapter  must  be  prepared  for  the  disaster 
.■hich  may  visit  its  own  community  just  as 
nexpectedly  as  this  which  brought  such 
avoc  at  Corpus  Christi?” 

Health  Department 

{Continued from  Page  57) 

luscles  of  their  body,  and  to  get  outdoor 
ir  and  exercise  —  they  got  well,  too.  They 
lept  like  tops,  with  their  bodies  glowing 
•  ith  warmth! 

THE  PRICE  OF  FOOD 

A  RE  you  getting  real  value  from  the 
money  you  pay  for  food?  In  times 
like  these,  it  is  highly  important 
hat  what  you  spend  be  made  to  accomplish 

omething. 

Do  you  go  to  the  grocery  store  and  say  to 
he  clerk  that  you  want  a  can  of  asparagus, 
r  a  quart  of  dried  beans,  and  pay  him  the 
loney  without  knowing  how  many  food 
nits  it  is  yielding? 

As  long  as  you  are  the  ignorant  one,  the 
roceryman  will  deal  with  you.  Reverse  the 
ituation — you  to  know  exactly  how  many 
ood  units  you  are  getting,  but  he  to  take  a 
iven  bulk  of  money  blindly — and  he  will 
efuse  to  do  business.  For  example,  sup- 
'Ose  you  say  to  him,  “I  want,  definitely, 
0,000  food  units  of  potatoes,  and  for  it  I 
/.ll  give  you  this  handful  of  small  change.” 
Vould  he  count  out  100  large  potatoes,  to 
ive  you  accurately  the  amount  you  called 
or,  and  take  his  chance  on  what  your  hand- 
ul  of  change  would  yield  him  in  return? 
le  would  either  investigate  the  amount  of 
noney,  in  the  handful,  or  he  would  shut  up 
hop. 

If  you  ask  for  a  food,  however,  and  do  not 
.now  how  many  food  units  it  contains,  you 
ire  running  a  risk  of  cheating  yourself  out 
if  the  best  returns  for  your  money.  A  can 
>f  asparagus,  for  which  you  would  pay  40 
ents,  would  give  you  only  100  food  units, 
vhereas  a  pound  of  dried  beans,  for  which 
ou  would  have  to  pay  only  15  cents,  would 
five  you  practically  1600  units  of  nourish- 
nent.  If  you  were  spending  your  last 
lollar  for  food  and  when  that  was  gone  you 
nust  starve,  it  would  make  a  great  difference 
n  the  length  of  your  life  whether  you  spent 
'our  dollar  for  oysters  or  for  milk,  since  in  a 
luart  of  each,  although  there  is  great  dis¬ 
parity  in  cost,  there  is  only  equal  food  value. 
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Soft,  sensitive  Gums 

that  bleed  easily,  flash  a  warning.  They  are 
the  first  symptoms  of  pyorrhea  and  consequent 
loss  of  teeth. 

For  pyorrhea,  dentists  use  and  prescribe  Pyorrhocide 
Powder.  It  is  scientifically  compounded  for  that 
specific  purpose.  It  is  the  only  dentifrice  that  has 
demonstrated  its  efficiency  in  dental  clinics  devoted 
exclusively  to  pyorrhea  research. 

If  you  have  pyorrhetic  symptoms  as  manifested 
usually  in  soft,  spongy,  receding  gums  use  Pyorrhocide 
Powder.  Its  twice  a  day  use  makes  the  gums  firm  and 
healthy  and  it  cleans  and  polishes  the  teeth. 

Pyorrhocide  Powder  is  economical  because  a  dollar 
package  contains  six  months’  supply.  Sold  by  leading 
druggists  and  dental  supply  houses. 

FREE  SAMPLE 

Write  for  free  sample  and  our  booklet  on  Prevention 
and  Treatment  of  Pyorrhea 

The  Dentinol  &  Pyorrhocide  Co,,  Inc, 

Sole  Distributors 

Dept.  V,  1480  Broadway,  New  York 


We  shall  continue  to  offer  through  ex¬ 
haustive  scientific  research,  and  by 
unlimited  clinical  facilities,  only  such 
a  dentifrice  as  is  proved  most  effective — 
in  promot  i ng  tooth , 
gum  and  mouth 
health.  ^ 

'"Pres. 


-WHETHER  YOU  KNIT  OR  EMBROIDER — 

you  should  have  one  of  the  new  1920  Catalogs  hand¬ 
somely  illustrating  over  200  of  the  prettiest  stamped 
pieces,  all  Art  Embroidery  supplies  and  the  newest 
•styles  of  Hand  Knitted  Sweaters  now  being  displayed 
in  the  Foremost  Art  Shops  in  New  York  City.  Send 
10c  (refund  on  First  purchase)  to 

JEAN  DEAN,  Care  of  STEINER’S,  Inc. 

568E  Nostrand  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Headquarters  for  Minerva  Yarns 


AGENTS:  $40  A  WEEK 

New  hosiery  proposition  for  men,  women  and  children. 

All  styles,  colors  and  fancy  stripes 
including  the  finest  line  of  silk  hose. 

Guaranteed  One  Year: 

_  prospect  in  every  home.  Often  sell  dozen 
pair  to  one  family.  Repeat  orders  will  make 
you  a  steady  Income.  You  can  sell  for  less 
than  store  prices.  Mrs.  McClure  made  over 
S200  first  month.  Mrs.  Perry  made  $27  a 
week  in  afternoons.  Work  spare  time  or  full 
1  time.  Anybody  can  sell  this  line  because  it 
I  is  iust  what  people  need. 

|  'Silk  Hose  Free— 

for  particulars  if  you  mean  business,  and 
state  size  of  bose  worn. 

Thomas  Hosiery  Co. >8660  Elk  St.,  Dayton,  O* 


Buys 
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TT  TL  ^•‘■No  Paste  Needed 

Usetnem  to  mount  all  kodak, 
pictures,  post  cards.dippin£s  in  albums ' 

Made  In  Square.  Round.  Oval.  Fancy  and  Heart 
of  black,  gray,  sepia,  and  red  gummed  paper. 
Slip  them  on  corners  of  pictures,  then  wet  and  stick. 
QUICK-EASY- ARTISTIC.  No  muss,  no  fuss.  At  photo 
supply,  drug  and  stat’y  stores.  Accept  no  substitutes; 
there  is  nothing- as  good.  lOc  brines  full  pkg.  and  samples 
from  Engel  Mfg.  Co.  Dept.  12  M  1456  Leland  Ave..  CHICAGO 


Become  a  Nurse 


A  most  dignified  and 
respected  profession 

By  training  at  home.  An 
intelligent  woman,  19  to  60, 
J  can  become  a  successful  nurse 

through  our  correspondence 
fw  course.  Eighteenth  Year — Ten 

Mm  Thousand  Graduates  earning 

*f^Bl  $18  to  S30  weekly.  Invaluable 
1  for  the  practical  nurse.  Entire 

^■BBBBBP  tuition  earned  in  a  few  weeks. 

VBfp  -  Two  months’  trial  with  money 

.  '  BB5^  refunded  if  student  desires  to 
\'  -  discontinue.  Send  today  for 

-  catalog  and  sample  lessons. 

The  Chautauqua  School  of  Nursing 
581  Main  Street  Jamestown.  N.  Y. 


For 

Emergencies 


Take  precautions  when 
the  accident  occurs. 
The  germ  is  mightier 
than  the  sword. 

Keep  New-Skin  on  hand 
and  use  it  promptly  as 
directed. 


'Never  Neglect  a  Break  in  the  Skin 


NEWSKJN  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


Wrestling  Boob  FREE 

Be  an  expert  wrestler.  Learn  at  home  by  mail 
Wonderful  lessons  prepared  byworld'e  champions 
Farmer  Burns^and  Frank  Gotch.  Free  book 
tells  yon  how  Secret  holds,  blocks  and  tricks  re- 
vealed.  Don  t  delay.  Be  strong,  healthy.  Handle 
bis  men  with  ease.  Write  for  free  book. State  age. 
Farmer  Bums,2779  Ramge  Bldg. .  Omaha,  Neb. 


man’s 


FACE  POWDER. 


Beauty  of  whatever  nationality  is  en« 
hanced  by  Freeman’s  Face  Powder 


—for  40  years  a  standard  toilet  requisite* 
All  tints,  at  all  toilet  counters,  50  cents  plus 
2  cents  war  tax  at  toilet  counters  miniature 
box  mailed  for  4  cents  plus  1  cent  war  tax* 


Better  America 

(i Continued  Jrom  Page  29) 


his  ambitions  as  actual  evidences  of  de¬ 
generacy,  we  floor  him  with  an  accusatory 
“What  have  you  suffered?”  or,  “Whom 
have  you  murdered!” 

When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  wh>  suffer? 
Are  there  no  poets  who  were  never  hoboes? 
Are  there  no  musicians  and  painters  of  real 
greatness  who  never  descended  to  primordial 
types  of  love  experience  and  let  their  hair 
grow  long?  What  about  traditions,  anyway? 
Many  of  our  choicest  have  come  to  be  re¬ 
vealed  as  delusions.  Only  a  little  while  ago 
it  was  a  tradition  among  medical  men  that  a 
wound  could  not  heal  if  it  did  not  fester. 
Arctic  explorers  considered  rum  a  necessity 
until  they  discovered  that  it  was  their  bitter¬ 
est  enemy  in  the  cold.  In  India  they  still 
believe  that  men  cannot  go  to  heaven  unless 
their  dead  bodies  may  float  rotting  in  the 
drinking  water  of  the  Ganges!  One  by  one 
old  fallacies  fall  away,  men  come  into  greater 
health  and  wholesomeness  of  mind.  A 
symptom  of  our  progress  is  the  fact  that 
musicians  and  other  artists  are  making  good 
without  the  morbid  elements  with  which 
their  professions  have  long  been  weighted. 
Those  very  elements  are  being  revealed  as 
the  greatest  obstacles  to  achievement. 
Jascha  Heifetz,  one  of  the  world’s  foremost 
violin  players,  is  a  conspicuous  example  of 
success  without  morbidity. 

Even  the  most  conservative  old  music 
critics  have  been  stirred  by  his  art;  they 
speak  of  its  “great  white  passion.”  They 
marvel  at  how  he  stands  there,  with  none  of 
the  ranting  and  twisting  — just  stands  there, 
and  with  ease  and  poise  he  brings  it  out. 
Here  is  a  quotation  from  a  typical  report 
of  his  concerts. 

“An  exceptional  and  exquisitely  beautiful 
tone.  His  bowing  is  alive  with  sensitive¬ 
ness.  His  style  is  ravishing  in  its  purity. 
These  three  qualities  are  prominent  in  spite 
of  a  technique  which  excites  amazement  and 
admiration.  The  boy’s  taste,  which  must 
have  been  inborn  and  instinctive  at  first,  is 
fastidious  to  the  last  degree.” 

At  one  of  his  concerts,  two  musicians, 
themselves  professional  violinists,  sat  rapt. 
They  were  breathless,  and  according  to  their 
own  confession,  amazed  and  jealous.  His 
playing  seemed  to  them  that  of  a  superman. 
Just  near  the  end  of  a  piece,  after  his  usual 
marvelous  exhibition,  he  made  a  little  slip. 
One  of  the  musician  listeners  heaved  a  great 
sigh,  and  whispered,  “Thank  God  —  he’s 
human!” 

How  does  he  do  it!  Is  it  the  product  cf 
the  urge  of  poverty?  Is  it  a  richness  of 
development  out  of  some  life  of  tragedy? 
Through  what  special  suffering  has  he  thus 
been  rewarded?  These  were  some  of  the 
questions  in  my  mind,  when  I  went  to  Narra- 
gansett  Pier  to  interview  Mr.  Heifetz. 

When  he  stood  before  me,  in  his  otvn  home, 
a  straight,  red-cheeked,  athletic,  blonde¬ 
haired  boy,  it  was  very  evident  that  he  had 
not  got  the  emotional  depths,  or  heights, 
which  he  expresses  in  his  art  out  of  any 
morbid  experiences.  I  readily  guessed  that 
the  little  touch  of  dignity  with  which  he 
carried  himself,  and  which  for  a  brief  moment 
might  be  mistaken  for  hauteur,  was  the  un¬ 
conscious  habit  of  defense  from  many  eves  * 
and  audiences.  Under  tfte  warmth  of  con¬ 
versation  it  quickly  melted  away,  and  only 
a  human,  highly  intelligent,  democratic  boy 
of  I  should  say-,  23-  years,  was  evident. 
Mainly  interested  in  his  tennis  and  golf,  his 


swimming  and  horseback  riding,  and  at  that 
moment  particularly  “crazy"  over  a  special 
new  car;  declaring  that  he  liked  jazz,  that 
the  American  people  are  more  musical  than 
Europeans  —  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
one  sees  some  sort  of  musical  instrument  in 
every  home;  that  he  had  a  good  time  at 
Coney  Island  on  a  thing  that  went  up  and 
down  and  zzzt  this  way  and  zzzt  that  way  — 
I  would  wager  that  he  never  had  a  serious 
love  affair,  and  as  to  tragedies  that  he 
couldn’t  rake  up  a  thing  —  only  a  boy,  with 
normal  pleasures,  adventuresome,  and  fun 
loving!  What,  then,  was  the  story  of  his 
great  and  enviable  musical  achievement? 
Such  a  simple,  human,  but  suggestive  little 
tale  as  it  was!  Here  it  is,  as  told  by  himself: 

“My  father  was  the  first  violin  in  a  big 
symphony  orchestra  in  the  City  of  Vilna, 
Russia.  When  I  was  three  years  old,  he 
used  to  take  me  on  his  knee  and  one  of  his 
favorite  tricks  was  to  sing  to  me  and  make 
a  mistake  in  the  tune.  I  would  then  tug  at 
his  coat  and  cry  out,  and  protest  to  have  it 
sung  rightly.  This  would  greatly  amuse  my 
father.  So,  one  day  he  brought  home  to  me 
a  tiny  violin,  only  so  long  (measuring  eight 
or  ten  inches),  and  he  showed  me  how  to 
place  my  fingers,  and  to  play  on  it.  By  the 
time  I  was  five  I  could  already  play  quite  a 
little,  and  played  in  public.  When  I  was 
eight  years  old  I  was  graduated  from  a  music 
school  where  they  took  a  few  children,  of 
whom  I  was  the  youngest.  By  that  time  1 
had  mastered  such  pieces  as  the  Beethoven 
or  Wieniawski  concertos.  I  gave  many 
concerts.  One  of  the  ways  by  which  I  pro¬ 
gressed  was  to  attend  the  concert  of  some 
great  artist,  then  come  home  and  set  for 
myself  the  impossible  task  of  something  he 
had  done,  and  work  at  it  until  it  became 
possible. 

“Later  I  was  able  to  study  with  Auer,  but 
my  own  father  has  been  my  principal  critic. 
He  not  only  knows  music,  but  knows  the 
instrument.  After  one  of  my  performances, 
it  is  he  who  gives  me  the  most  helpful  report; 
it  is  he  who  says,  ‘This  part  was  not  warm 
enough,  that  was  too  fast,  or  something  else 
had  not  enough  feeling.’” 

His  story  gives  a  fresh  dignity  to  musical 
aspiration;  it  is  a  shaft  of  wholesome  sun¬ 
light.  The  principle  of  Heifetz’s  success  is 
applicable  to  any  profession.  It  is  particu¬ 
larly  suggestive  to  mothers  and  fathers 
raising  young  children.  The  simple  and 
beautiful  method  by  which  this  great  artist 
was  created  might  have  made,  for  instance, 
a  great  scientist,  or  a  great  engineer.  What 
are  you  doing  for  your  three-year-old  son? 

WHEN  A  FRONT  DOOR 
MEANS  EVERYTHING 
By  Herbert  Asbury 

HE  village  of  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  has  al¬ 
ways  been  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  suburban  towns  of  New  York 
City.  For  years  it  has  been  a  village  of 
gardens,  farms,  orchards  and  wooded  plots, 
with  rolling  heights  and  wooded  valleys  of 
great  natural  beauty,  enhanced  by  the  fine 
homes  surrounded  by  spacious,  well-kept 
lawns.  From  one  end  to  the  other  it  is  a 
veritable  park,  quiet,  clean  and  restful,  be 
cause  it  is  entirely  a  residential  town,  and 
without  the  clangor  and  smoke  of  factories. 


\bout  the  only  machinery  one  can  hear  in 
Ridgewood  is  the  ice  cream  freezers  and  the 
minting  presses  of  the  two  newspapers  — 
md  the  presses  run  but  once  a  week. 

Now  all  this  has  been  true  for  a  great  many 
,'ears,  but  until  three  years  ago  people  who 
lid  not  live  in  Ridgewood  would  not  believe 
t,  because  the  evidence  of  their  own  eyes 
,vas  against  the  statements  of  its  beauty, 
rhere  is  wealth  in  Ridgewood,  and  fine,  up- 
handing  America  i'sm  that  sent  many  of  her 
;ons  into  the  Army,  but  every  time  a  resident 
>f  Ridgewood  voiced  his  pride  in  his  village 
vhoever  it  was  he  was  trying  to  impress 
vould  say,  with  considerable  sarcasm: 

“Yes.  I’ve  been  through  your  town  on 
he  Erie,  and  going  into  Ridgewood  always 
nakes  me  think  I’m  about  to  land  in  some 
me’s  back  yard,  and  a  very  dirty  back  yard, 
it  that.” 

That  was  what  was  the  matter  with  Ridge- 
vood  up  to  three  years  ago.  It  was  a  fine 
dllage,  really.  It  had  fine  people.  It  had 
vealth.  It  had  banks,  and  newspapers,  and 
ine  homes,  and  stores,  and  smooth,  macada- 
nized  streets  —  but  its  approach  could 
lardly  have  been  equalled  anywhere  for 
intidiness.  It  was  almost  squalor.  The 
ailroad  station  was  the  principal  eye-sore  — 
hat  and  the  surroundings  for  some  hundreds 
if  yards  on  either  side.  The  station  itself 
vas  an  old,  dilapidated,  rickety  building  that 
poked  as  if  it  was  the  first  the  Erie  railroad 
rected. 

The  backyard  of  creation  was  what  a 
tranger  called  it  one  day  in  the  midst  of  a 
roup  of  Ridgewood  residents  who  were  com¬ 
muting  home  from  business  in  New  York, 
'’ortunately  for  Ridgewood,  one  of  these 
ommuters  was  Daniel  A.  Garber,  president 
f  one  of  the  largest  construction  companies 
n  the  United  States  and  then  Mayor  of  the 
illage.  Mr.  Garber  loved  Ridgewood.  He 
iad  lived  there  for  years.  He  had  property 
here.  His  best  friends  lived  there,  and  it 
/as  his  home,  and  he  knew  it  was  a  fine  town, 
lecause  he  had  been  all  over  it  many,  many 
imes. 

“Ridgewood,”  he  said,  “  is  one  of  the  finest 
ittle  residential  towns  in  the  United  States.” 

“Then  why  doesn’t  Ridgewood  clean  its 
ront  door?”  asked  the  stranger. 

That  set  Mr.  Garber  to  thinking,  and  when 
e  got  off  the  train  he  took  a  good,  hard  look 
t  the  station  and  the  right  of  way-— the 
ront  door  of  the  village.  He  was  surprised 
t  what  he  saw  Tha%  of  course  was  be- 
ause  the  picture  he  had  in  his  mind  of  Ridge- 
/ood  was  of  the  village’s  interior  —  the 
pacious  drawing  room,  the  fine  library,  the 
potless  kitchen.  He  had  hardly  ever 
(rticed  the  front  door.  But  he  thought, 
nd  .  /ought  hard  for  several  days,  and  then 
1  e  had  m_cn  talk  with  the  officials  of  the 
Irie  Railroad,  and  very  satisfactory  talk, 
hen  he  went  back  to  Ridgewood  and  trad  a 
leeting  of  the  Ridgewood  Commissioners, 
)r.  John  B.  Hopper,  who  is  now  Mayor,  and 
Jeorge  U.  White. 

“Ridgewood,  ”  said  Mr.  Garber,  “is  going 
10  have  a  new  station.” 

“How?”  asked  the  Commissioners. 

“The  town  will  pay  half,”  replied  the 
layor,  “and  the  railroad  will  pay  half, 
’ve  seen  the  officials  about  it.  We’ll  have 
he  finest  railroad  station  on  the  Ene. 
V’e’ll  clean  up  our  front  door.” 

And  in  the  end  that  was  what  Ridgewood 
ad — the  finest  station,  the  handsomest 
•ont  door,  of  any  town  on  the  entire  Erie 
ivstem.  There  are  stations  that  are  larger. 


fHERMDs 

The  Gift  of  a 
Thousand  Uses 


A  most  welcofne  gift  for\every  member 
of  the  family — (for  use  at  work  or  at  play — 
from  childhood!  to  old  age-\-on  hot  days 
fs — ever  ready  everywhere 
container  ror  solid  .and 
le  ideal  servant  in  or  away 
i.eeps  contents'hpt  as  blazes 
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Why  Hens  Won’t  Lay 
When  Eggs 
Are  High  Priced 

They  miss  the  green  of  a  summer 
diet,  they  become  lazy  laggards, 
have  not  the  vitality  to  molt 

quickly,  or  digest  properly  the  usual  feed.  They 
lack  the  ability  to  exercise,  and  eat  and  drink  what 
you  give  them  without  relish.  Laymore,  the  greatest 
Egg  Tonic,  persists  in  making  layers  out  of  winter 
laggards.  It  adds  to  their  vitality,  sharpens  their 
appetite,  and  tones  up  the  laying  organs  without 
force  or  injury. 

Two  full  packages  is  sufficient  for  100 
hens  three  months,  and  cost  but  $1.00 

(delivery  charges  and  war  tax  paid.)  Guaranteed 
to  give  results  or  money  refunded.  Write  today  to 
Mayer’s  Hatchery,  213  First  Ave.  N.,  Route  53, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  for  these  two  packages,  and 
it  is  not  necessarv  to  send  any  money  with  the  order. 
Simply  say,  “I’ll  pay  when  the  packages  arrive,” 
and  delivery  charges  will  be  paid 


Inhalation  Treat 
j  ment  for  Whooping- 
Cough,  Spasmodic 
\  Croup,  Colds,  Catarrh, 
Asthma,  Influenza, 
EstabUsea  1879  Coughs,  Bronchitis. 

Simple,  safe  and  effective,  avoiding  internal  drugs. 
Vaporized  Cresolene  relieves  the  paroxysms  of  Whooping- 
Cough  and  Spasmodic  Croup  at  once;  it  nips  the  common  cold 
before  it  has  a  chance  of  developing  into  something  worse, 
and  experience  shows  that/z  neglected  cold  is  a  dangerotes  cold. 

Mrs.  Ballington  Booth  says:  “No  family,  where  there  are  young 
children,  should  be  without  this  lamp." 

The  air  carrying  the  antiseptic  vapor,  inhaled  with  every 
breath,  makes  breathing  easy  and  relieves  the  congestion, 
assuring  restful  nights. 

It  is  called  a  boon  by  Asthma  sufferers. 

Cresolene  relieves  the  bronchial  complications  of  Scarlet 
Fever  and  Measles  and  is  a  valuable  aid  in  the  treatment  of 
Diphtheria. 

It  is  a  protection  to  those  exposed. 

Cresolene’s  best  recommendation  is  its  40  years  of  success¬ 
ful  use. 

Sold  by  Druggists.  Send  for  descriptive  booklet  20. 

Try  Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat  Tablets  for  the  irritated  Throat, 
composed  of  slippery  elm  bark,  licorice,  sugar  and  Cresolene. 
They  can’t  harm  you.  Of  your  druggist  or  from  us,  10c.  in  stamps. 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO.,  62  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 

or  Leeming-Miles  Building,  Montreal,  Canada 
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camo  countrywido  in 
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Serve  it  cold 

Sold  o*eryahore  -  Farm  hot  supplied  by  grocer,  druggist  and  dealer. 

Visitors  aro  invited  to  inspect  Our  p/anfr 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH 

ST.  LOU  I  S. 


jAt  $1.00  a  year  until  January  1st 

THE  RED  CROSS  MAGAZINE 

is  the  greatest  bargain  in  reading  offered  the  American  public 

Renew  or  enter  your  subscription  at  once,  and  take  advantage  of  this  exceptionally  low  rats 

Send  your  dollar  now,  at  our  risk,  to 

Circulation  Department,  THE  RED  CROSS  MAGAZINE 
124  East  28th  St.,  New  York  City 


Jwci5  the  Ni^ht  More  Christmas” 

—  and  Bob  was  dreaming  of  the  coming  of  Santa  and  the  one  Christmas 
present  he  desired,  either  the 

AUTO-WHEEL  COASTER  or  the 
AUTO-WHEEL  CONVERTIBLE  ROADSTER 

V  our  Bob,  or  Jim,  or  Jack  has  also  been  dreaming,  or  perhaps  wist¬ 
fully  longing  for  one  of  these  superb  Auto- Wheel  wagons,  with  their 
roller-bearings  —  so  like  a  real  automobile.  To  be  a  regular  fellow,  he 
will  want  to  join  the  Auto- Wheel  Club  of  your  town;  or  organize  one  if 
there  is  none  now.  He  wants  to  romp  and  run  and  coast,  and  helmows 
that  there  is  nothing  that  will  help  him  do  these  things  better  than  the 
Auto- Wheel  Coaster  or  Roadster. 

He  knows  the  Coaster  is  a  dandy  and  that  the  Convertible  Roadster 
is  a  two-in-one  wagon;  a  wagon  when  he  wants  to  haul,  and  a  racer  when 
the  contents  are  one  —  just  turning  the  sides  up  or  down  makes  it  either. 

Get  your  Bob,  or  Jim,  or  Jack  an  Auto- Wheel  Coaster  or  Convert¬ 
ible  Roadster  for  Christmas.  The  little  girl  will  want  one  as  soon  as 
she  sees  one,  so  it  would  be  well  too,  to  get  her  one  for  Christmas. 

A  FREE  FELT  PENNANT,  and  a  handsome  book  which  tells 
a.l  about  these  sturdy  wagons  will  be  mailed  to  any  boy  or  girl  who  sends 
us  the  names  of  three  local  dealers  who  sell  coaster  wagons,  and  whether 
any  merchant  sells  the  Auto-Wheel.  Let  us  tell  you,  also,  about  the  Cap 
which  is  furnished  without  cost,  to  owners  of  the  Auto- Wheel. 

BUFFALO  SLED  COMPANY 
181  Schenk  St.,  N.  Tona wanda,  N.Y.  In  Canada,  Preston,  Ont. 

cA.vx^^\ee\  Co 
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many  of  them,  but  there  is  none  more  beauti¬ 
ful.  And  Mr.  Garber’s  plan  was  ridiculously 
easy  of  accomplishment,  too,  once  he  got  it 
started.  Most  of  the  citizens  of  the  village 
had  been  just  like  their  Mayor.  They  had 
lacked  perspective.  They  hadn’t  really 
seen  their  town  from  the  railroad.  They 
had  been  too  close  to  it. 

But  all  of  the  big  business  men,  and  all  of 
the  little  business  men,  r.nd  everyone  else 
in  the  village,  turned  to  and  made  the  plan 
a  big  success.  It  wasn’t  done  by  a  fund 
raised  by  a  few  wealthy  men;  it  was  a  muni¬ 
cipal  enterprise.  The  village  did  it,  every¬ 
body  in  the  village  had  a  hand  in  it.  The 
Commissioners  passed  the  necessary  laws, 
the  business  men  arranged  for  the  bond 
issues,  and  the  tax  payers  of  Ridgewood, 
with  its  7,000  population,  furnished  half  of 
the  necessary  amount  —  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  cost  $300,000.  And  now,  instead  of 
the  rickety  structure  that  once  served  for  a 
station,  there  is  a  handsome  stone  building, 
surrounded  by  parks,  with  the  grade  cross¬ 
ings  gone  and  everything  so  spotlessly  clean 
and  comfortable  that  the  stranger  in  the 
village  feels  as  if  he  should  become  a  Moham¬ 
medan  and  remove  his  shoes  before  entering. 

And  the  real  reward  of  Mr.  Garber,  and 
of  the  whole  village,  too,  for  that  matter, 
came  not  long  ago  when,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  business  men  of  Ridgewood, 
a  stranger  on  a  train  looked  out  of  a  window 
and  said: 

“Here  is  the  prettiest  little  town  on  the 
Erie!  ” 

And  Ridgewood  did  all  this  so  easily  that 
it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  any'  other  town 
can  do  it,  too  —  any  other  town  can  clean 
its  front  door  and  make  its  front  porch  a 
park. 

Even  your  town. 


LOOKING  OUT  FOR 
THE  OTHER  FELLOW 

^j^HERE’S  Tom?”  That  was  the 

”  question  that  John  Bates  asked, 
when  he  lay,  bruised,  bleeding  and  dying  on 
a  pile  of  bricks  on  the  foundry  floor. 
“Where’s  Tom?” 

He  and  Tom  were  both  sheet  metal 
workers.  They  had  worked  together;  they 
had  faced  danger  together,  and  they  had 
stood  on  scaffolds  and  riveted  metal  in 
places  where  a  false  move  of  one  might 
plunge  his  companion  to  disaster  or  sudden 
death.  But  each  knew  that  he  could  rely 
upon  the  other,  that  his  life  was  safe  in  his 
partner’s  hands.  So  they  had  become  al¬ 
most  indifferent  to  danger. 

This  morning  they  were  constrvcting  a 
metal  bulkhead  in  the  electric  furnace  alcove 
of  the  steel  foundry  at  a  navy  yard.  As  a 
scaffold  they  were  using  an  idle  travelling 
crane,  though  they  both  knew  that  it  was 
not  a  safe  one.  They  stood  in  similar  posi¬ 
tions,  one  foot  on  the  crane,  the  other  foot 
upon  a  ledge  projecting  from  the  bulkhead. 
Tom  Hicks’  left  arm  encircled  a  small  iron 
pipe.  John  Bates  to  steady  himself  also 
grasped  the  flimsy  pipe.  Thirty  feet  beow 
them  lay  a  pile  of  fire  brick  and  the'  foundry 
floor. 

“This  pipe  isn’t  strong  enough  for  the  two 
of  us,”  said  Tom. 

“That’s  all  right,”  answered  his  compan¬ 
ion.  I  won’t  put  any  weight  on  it.  You 
hold  it  —  you  need  it  and  I  don’t.” 

On  they  went  with  their  work,  oblivious 


to  the  rickety  pipe,  the  dangerous  crane  and 
the  floor  beneath  them.  They  did  not 
notice  the  crane  operator  as  he  climbed  into 
his  cage.  Neither  did  he  notice  them 
perched  upon  the  crane.  He  threw  on  the 
power.  Suddenly  the  crane  began  slowly 
and  surely  moving  away  from  the  bulkhead. 

There  they  were  astride  a  widening  gap. 
Bates  thought  quickly.  With  the  first 
movement  of  the  crane,  he  made  his  decision. 
The  pipe  would  bear  the  weight  of  only  one 
man.  One  man  alone  could  cling  to  it. 
He  did  not  hesitate. 

“Hold  on,  Tom!”  he  shouted  and  taking 
the  only  chance  left  for  his  own  life,  he 
hurled  himself  backward  to  an  attempt  to 
reach  the  crane  and  cling  to  it.  But  it  was 
swinging  rapidly  away,  and  he  fell  thirty 
feet  down  upon  the  bricks  below. 

“Where’s  John?  asked  Tom  Hicks,  when 
he  was  rescued,  pale  and  trembling,  from 
the  bulkhead  ledge. 

His  first  question,  his  fear  and  his  pallor 
were  all  for  his  mate. 

The  same  worry  was  in  Bates’  mind  when 
he  opened  his  eyes. 

“Where’s  Tom?”  he  whispered  weakly. 

“Safe,”  they  told  him. 

He  gave  a  little  sigh  of  relief  and  closed 
lis  eyes.  To  the  last  he  had  looked  after 
the  other  fellow. 
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WgSZ'mi  STANDARD  TOR  26  YEARS”3®® 


UNLIMITED  GUARANTEE 

The  Chamberlin  Company  tells  you,  when  it  in¬ 
stalls  Chamberlin  Strips  on  your  house,  that  these 
weatherstrips  will  serve  satisfactorily  for  an  un¬ 
limited  length  of  time, 

You  are  also  told  that  if  at  any  time  Chamberlin 
Strips  give  the  slightest  trouble,  the  Chamberlin 
Company  will  gladly  put  them  in  order  again. 

You  can  judge  for  yourself  how  good  and  durable 
Chamberlin  Strips  are  when  the  Chamberlin 
Company  guarantees  them  as  it  does  for  an  un¬ 
limited  lenght  of  time. 

Chamberlin  Strips  have  proved  so  serviceable,  though, 
during  the  26  years  they  have  been  on  the  market,  and 
have  so  consistently  outlasted  the  buildings  upon  which 
they  have  been  installed,  that  they  fully  merit  the  unlirr- 
ited  guarantee  we  make  for  them. 


FURNISHING  THE 
FRIEND  IN  NEED 


Also,  Chamberlin’s  position  as  oldest  and  largest  manu¬ 
facturer  of  weatherstrips  in  the  United  States  gives  to  this 
unlimited  guarantee  a  reliability  that  enables  you  to  accept 
it  at  full  value,  knowing  it  will  be  scrupulously  fulfilled. 


By  “Nurse”  Conroy 

WHEN  a  man  has  some  littletrouble, 
he  hollers  loudly,  but  when  he 
is  really  in  deep,  often  he 
does  n’t  make  a  sound.  It  fre¬ 
quently  happens  that  at  the  very  time  when 
i  man  most  needs  a  friend,  he  is  least  aware 
sf  it. 

Among  so  many  people  as  the  two  thous- 
ind  employes  of  a  transportation  company 
where  I  am  engaged  as  nurse,  there  are 
bound  to  occur  personal  difficulties  that 
binder  men’s  work  —  temporary  money  dis¬ 
tresses,  spats  with  friend  wife,  emergency 
medical  and  surgical  cases  such  as  cuts,  and 
sprains  or  the  sudden  advent  of  healthy 
twins  into  the  family  before  a  doctor  can  be 
summoned.  All  such  troubles  are  quickly 
reported  to  our  medical  department,  or  to 
our  “Sunshine  Committee,”  the  employee’s 
own  organization,  and  every  possible  assist¬ 
ance  and  guidance  promptly  given.  But 
some  of  the  deepest  troubles  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  might  never  be  known  did  we  not 
have  a  system  by  which,  automatically^ 
trouble  sets  up  a  signal,  and  by  which,  when 
I  get  that  signal,  I  at  once  set  out  to  furnish 
the  friend  in  need. 

The  other  morning  when  I  came  into  the 
office  I  asked,  as  usual-,  what  men  had  not 
reported  for  work.  They  gave  me  the  name 
and  address  of  a  man  who  they  said  had  been 
absent  several  days,  and  so  I  started  out  for 
his  place.  It  was  a  rooming  house.  I  went 
upstairs,  knocked  at  his  door,  heard  no 
response,  opened  the  door,  and  looked  in. 
He  was  in  bed.  I  went  over  to  him.  The 
moment  I  saw  his  face,  I  knew  he  was 
desperately  sick,  He  was  unconscious,  his 
eyes  were  glassy,  the  lids  half  open,  his  lips 
apart  and  drawn  back,  and  there  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  settle  into  his  face  that  sanken  look 
of  a  dying  man.  A  fever  of  over  105  degrees 


IVe  will  be  glad  to  tend  you  the  Chamberlin 
weatherstrip  booklet  W rite  Jor  a  copy  today 

Chamberlin  Metal  Weatherstrip  Co. 

Dinan  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


are  “as  a  cloud  before  the  sun,”  hiding 
your  brightness,  your  beauty.  Why  not 
remove  them?  Don’t  delay.  Use 

STILLMAN’S 

Made  especially  to  remove  freckles. 

Leaves  the  skin  clear,  smooth  and  with¬ 
out  a  blemish.  Prepared  by  specialists 
with  years  of  experience.  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  satisfactory.  50c  per  jar 
Write  today  for  particulars  and  free  booklet, 

“Wouldst 

Contains  many 
describes  a 
preparations 
toilet.  Sold 

STILLMAN  CREAM  CO, 
Dept*  25  Aurora,  III* 


Don’t  Wear 
a  Truss 

Brooks’  Appliance,  the 

modern  scientific  invention,  the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sent 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  springs 
or  pads. 


MR.  C.  E.  BROOKS 


Brooks’  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
Brooks  Appliance  Co.,  295R  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


SpitfcTflH  Send  No  Money  fSpPdl™"?  Ifllgp 

spection,  charges  prepaid.  Examine 
carefully — if  satisfied  pay  1-5  and  keep 
it — balance  1(P  o  monthly.  If  unsatis¬ 
factory,  return  at  our  expense.  DON’T  PAY  A  CENT  unless  you’re  sure 
Lyon  Diamonds  are  SUPERIOR  VALUE.  Every  Diamond  guaranteed. 
Exchangeable  at  YEARLY  INCREASE  in  VALUE  of  8^  o.  Send  TODAY 
for  FREE  Catalog  No.  63-G.  Special  cash  discount  of  15°  for  this 
month  only.  J.  M.  LYON  &  CO.,  1  Maiden  Lane,  NEW  YORK. 
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$25  to  S40  PER  WEEK  FOR  YOU 

IP  YOU  ABE  A  REALLY  EFFICIENT  STENOGRAPHER 

Expert  Typists  in  Great  Demand 

Typewrite  80  words  per  minute  or  more  and  you  will 
draw  big  pay.  Wherever  you  are,  increased  output  of 
finished  work  will  bring  the  money.  Stenographers  who 
are  real  typists  are  wanted  by  employers  everywhere. 
Poorly-trained  in  typewriting  means  poorly-paid  on  pay¬ 
day.  Expert  ability  means  big  money — success. 

The  trouble  hitherto  has  been  that  stenographers  had 
no  way  to  improve  their  typewriting.  Ordinary  methods 
left  them  stranded  with  but  a  30  to  40  word  ability. 
There  was  no  way  to  overcome  the  handicap. 

Now  the  New  Way  has  changed  all  this — it  opens  the 
door  for  every  stenographer  to  high  speed  in  typewriting — 
to  perfect  accuracy — -to  great  ease  of  operation — to  Pro¬ 
motions  and  Big  Pay. 

Based  upon  an  absolutely  new  idea— special  gymnastic 
exercises  for  the  definite  cultural  training  of  the  fingers 
away  from  the  machine!  Marvelously  successful. 

Ten  simple  lessons,  easily  completed  in  spare  time. 
Your  daily  typewriting  improves  from  the  very  start. 
Cost  low.  Binding  Guarantee — no  pay  retained  unless 
expected  results  are  fully  realized. 

New  Way  booklet  describes  this  revolutionary  new  sys¬ 
tem  in  full  detail— shows  you  the  way  to  a  transformed  abil¬ 
ity,  doubled  or  trebled  salary.  Write  for  it  today.'  FREE. 

Mtw  WAY  IN  SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING 

2032  College  Hill,  Springfield,  Ohio 


*  IIA  For  amateurs;  Monologs,  Reci- 
Ul  II  W  tations.  Drills,  Minstrel  and  Vaude- 
1  mm rm  I  Km  ville  Jokes  and  Sketches;  ideas  for  all 
kinds  of  entertainments.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

Dramatic  Publishing  Co.,  542  So,  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


Baby  Midget 


HOSE  SUPPORTER 

holds  the  socks  securely  and  allows  the  little  one 
absolute  freedom  of  action,  so  necessary  to  its  health, 
growth  and  comfort.  The  highly  nickeled  parts  of 
the  “Baby  Midget"  have  smooth,  rounded  corners 
and  edges  and  they  do  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
baby’s  skin.  Like  the  Velvet  Grip  Supporters  for 
women  and  children  it  is  equipped  with  the  famous 
Oblong  Rubber  Button,  which  prevents  tearing  and 
drop  stitches. 

Silk,  15  cents;  Lisle,  10  cents 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE  OR  SENT  POSTPAID 
GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  MAKERS,  BOSTON 


was  burning  him  to  ashes.  The  room  was 
hot  but  he  was  dressed  in  a  heavy  suit  of 
underwear.  Over  it  were  a  sweater  and 
bathrobe,  and  over  those  heavy  quilts  and 
blankets.  The  bed  was  wet  from  his  per¬ 
spiration.  It  was  a  clear  case  of  pneumonia, 
and  there  was  no  time  to  lose.  I  quickly  got 
hold  of  the  landlady,  had  her  summon  a 
doctor,  I  obtained  alcohol,  aspirin  and  other 
drugs,  dry  bedding,  pajamas,  and  then  I 
went  to  work.  I  gave  him  the  drugs,  and  I 
got  off  those  wet  things  and  gave  him  a  long, 
cool  alcohol  rub.  It  was  three  hours  that  I 
treated  and  bathed  him.  I  fixed  him  up  in 
the  dry  clothes  and  the  dry  bed.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  his  temperature  had  fallen 
one  degree;  he  had  weathered  the  crisis. 

With  returning  consciousness,  came  new 
difficulties.  He  murmured  and  moaned, — 
whispering  frequently  to  himself,  “My  poor 
boy,”  and  it  was  evident  that  he  had  a 
family  in  some  other  place,  and  was  afraid 
they  would  suffer.  His  worries  were  hinder¬ 
ing  his  recovery.  We  looked  up  the  family, 
attended  to  their  provision,  and  entirely  eased 
the  man’s  mind.  I  made  frequent  visits  to 
him,  each  day,  until  he  was  on  his  feet  again. 

It  is  not,  however,  simply  a  case  of  curing 
pneumonia.  This  man  has  a  new  love  for  his 
job,  and  a  new  belief  in  the  real  brotherhood 
of  man. 

In  another  case,  it  was  a  baby’s  life  at 
stake.  One  of  the  employees  told  me  that  a 
certain  man  had  not  come  to  work  because 
“another  baby  was  sick.”  Only  a  week 
before  this  man  had  lost  a  small  child  from 
what  some  doctor  had  diagnosed  as  “intes¬ 
tinal  trouble.”  Because  the  child  had  died, 
the  man  was  afraid  of  all  doctors,  and  had 


not  called  one  lest  he  “kill”  this  child. 

When  I  went  into  the  house  the  mother 
sat  there  with  the  sick  child  in  her  arms. 
The  husband  was  sitting  beside  the  stove, 
looking  desperately  tired,  evidently  having 
been  up  all  night.  Two  other  children  were 
playing  on  the  floor  at  their  mother’s  feet. 
Instead  of  finding  a  case  of  “intestinal 
trouble,”  as  I  had  expected  —  such  cases 
being  very  prevalent  on  account  of  the  de¬ 
plorable  habit  of  allowing  children  to  go 
bare-legged  —  I  found  that  the  sick  baby 
had  a  severe  case  of  diphtheria;  it  was  slowly 
choking  to  death. 

The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  get  the  two 
well  children  away  from  the  danger.  I 
guessed  what  might  have  caused  the  first 
child’s  death.  I  got  the  doctor  as  quickly 
as  I  could,  antitoxin  was  given,  the  other 
children  were  treated  with  preventive 
measures,  and  the  family  finally  pulled  out 
of  its  difficulty. 

When  you  do  something  for  a  man’s  child, 
you  are  touching  him  in  a  spot  that  is  more 
vital  than  his  own  life.  It  is  often  the 
troubles  in  the  home  behind  a  man  which 
manifest  themselves  as  industrial  grievances. 
Incidents  of  this  sort  have  cemented  the 
relations  of  employer  and  employee  in  our 
company  into  a  true  family  friendship. 

We  hear  high-sounding  talk  about  mer 
being  “masters  of  their  fate,”  and  “captains 
of  their  own  soul,”  but  in  this  great  complex 
world,  it  is  terribly  true  that  we  “live  by 
one  another,”  and  that  there  are  crises  when 
we  live  at  all  only  by  the  grace  of  some 
watchful  friend.  How  many  of  us  are  lax 
in  our  vigilance  for  the  best  opportunities 
to  be  of  service. 


SOME  DOORS  WILL  ALWAYS  OPEN 
By  Reinette  Lovewell 


STARTING  back  in  ’86  with  a  few  doz¬ 
en  cakes  fried  in  a  New  England  spider 
over  a  wood  fire,  a  Bridgeport,  Con¬ 
necticut,  man  now  supplies  New  York 
City  each  morning  with  so  many  thousand 
dozen  crullers,  that,  piled  end  on  end,  they 
would  tower  eighteen  miles  up  in  the  air. 
But  between  the  days  of  the  cook  stove  and 
the  erection  of  the  huge  factories  which  fill 
motor  trucks  with  breakfast  cakes  each 
morning,  he  has  been  through  a  good  many 
discouraging  hours. 

When  he  was  a  young  chap  down  in  New 
Britain,  F.  L.  Bradbury  went  out  hunting 
a  job  —  and  found  jobs  surprisingly  scarce. 
In  his  travels  he  came  upon  a  young  woman 
selling  crullers  she  made  herself,  to  support 
two  little  children.  Her  husband  was 
stranded  in  Texas  and  the  remittances,  upon 
which  she  had  depended,  suddenly  failed 
her.  In  desperation  she  thought  of  her 
grandmother’s  recipe,  famous  in  three  states. 
The  spicy  cakes  made  from  the  secret  formula 
sold  surprisingly  and  young  Bradbury  volun¬ 
teered  as  her  first  salesman. 

The  partnership  lasted  only  a  few  weeks 
for  the  young  woman’s  husband  worked  his 
way  north,  reinstated  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  family  and  voiced  the  sentiment  that 
woman’s  place  is  in  the  home  —  not  peddling 
doughnuts. 

That  very  week  came  word  that  a  job  in 
in  a  machine  shop  a  job  with  a  pay  envelope 
every  Saturday  night,  the  JOB  he  had  so 
long  sought,  was  waiting  in  Hartford.  He 
started  to  walk  up  the  river  to  the  capital 


city.  Half  way  there  he  sat  down  on  a  log 
by  the  roadside  and  did  the  most  significant 
thinking  of  his  life.  Suppose  he  should  stick 
to  making  crullers,  a  sissy  sort  of  a  thing  for 
a  big  husky  boy  to  do  —  would  there  be 
more  money  in  it  at  the  end  of  the  year  than 
at  the  bench  in  the  machine  shop?  Where 
was  he  going  to  get  flour  and  lard  and  a  stove 
to  cook  on?  He  would  never  make  a  fortune 
as  a  machinist,  that  was  certain.  He  might 
if  he  could  make  crullers  enough,  at  profits 
enough,  long  enough.  People  had  been 
eating  doughnuts  more  thad  two  hundred 
years  right  in  New  England  and  there  was 
no  sign  of  their  stopping.  On  the  fallen  log 
he  dreamed  the  immortal  dream  of  1  outh 
to  become  rich,  to  own  a  fine  house,  to  travel 
anywhere  he  wanted  to  go. 

When  he  stood  up  again  he  turned  his 
back  on  the  church  spires  of  Hartford  and 
headed  back  to  New  Britain.  There  he 
bought  for  a  song  the  recipe  a  seventeen- 
year-old  bride  had  brought  to  Connecticut 
sixty  years  before,  took  it  with  him  to 
Bridgeport,  and,  in  a  cramped  basement, 
with  a  stove  which  had  only  four  lids  he 
made  his  first  few  dozen  crullers,  put  them 
in  a  basket  and  sold  them  from  door  to  door. 

It  was  hard  sledding  —  a  young  man  with 
doughnuts  to  sell  was  an  innovation  of  which 
housewives  did  not  approve.  Someway  it 
did  not  seem  like  honest  work.  But  Brad¬ 
bury  kept  to  his  basket.  Every  morning, 
rain  or  shine,  he  was  out  before  breakfast, 
with  his  savory  twisted  cakes.  Here  and 
there  he  found  a  mother  who  had  been  up 
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nights  with  the  baby  and  was  glad  to  buy 
something  ready  cooked  for  the  morning 
meal.  The  men  of  the  families  where  Brad¬ 
bury  sold,  ate,  approved  and  inquired  when 
“that  feller”  was  coming  round  again. 
After  a  while  the  basket  was  abandoned  for 
a  horse  and  “democrat”  wagon  with  a  box 
in  the  back. 

Most  of  the  thirty  dollars  young  Bradbury 
put  into  the  business  he  lost.  Stale  crullers 
accumulated  astonishingly  and  dried  as  hard 
as  bricks.  He  didn’t  know  how  to  get  rid 
of  them  and  hated  to  have  the  neighbors 
watch  him  tote  them  out  into  the  back  yard. 
But  he  fried  more  and  sold  what  he  could. 
Gradually  his  sales  increased  and  instead  of 
cold  dismissals  he  found  women  waiting  for 
him  in  the  doorways  with  plates  in  their 
hands. 

In  a  year  or  so  he  began  sending  them  into 
New  York  by  express.  The  great  city  liked 
them  first  rate,  ate  so  many  that  there  now 
stands  a  great  factory  in  Long  Island  City 
which  gets  them  over  to  the  East  River  in 
time  for  early  breakfasters. 

Mr.  Bradbury  has  the  house  of  which  he 
dreamed  — ■  automobiles  of  which  he  never 
once  thought  when  he  sat  down  on  the  fallen 
log.  He  has  the  astonishing  satisfaction 
th*at  the  crullers  he  makes  in  a  year  would 
almost  encircle  the  globe. 

“They  used  to  slam  the  door  in  my  face 
when  I  began  peddling  them  with  a  basket 
over  my  arm,”  he  says,  and  a  shrewd  twinkle 
comes  into  his  eyes,  “But  I  made  it  a  rule, 
whenever  a  door  banged  an  inch  or  so  from 
my  nose,  to  go  knock  on  another  one  just 
as  fast  as  I  could  leg  it  up  the  steps.  There’s 
always  some  doors  which  will  stay  open  — 
for  anybody,  if  there’s  enough  of  them 
knocked  on.” 


THRIFT 

BY  A.  P. 


THE  forefathers  and  mothers  of  America 
wasted  nothing.  They  saved  the  seeds 
for  the  next  year’s  planting.  They  saved 
the  feathers  from  the  game  they  ate  and 
made  beds.  They  made  their  own  candles 
and  soap  from  the  fats  they  saved.  They 
reknit  the  wool  from  the  worn  stockings. 
Basting  threads  were  saved  and  used  again 
and  again.  To  waste  anything,  goods,  or 
time,  or  money,  was  looked  upon  as  some¬ 
thing  so  disgraceful  as  to  be  unholy. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  trained  in  thrift. 
As  a  boy  he  was  poor  and  practically  home¬ 
less.  He  started  out  to  make  his  fortune  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  He  bought  a  bun 
for  his  breakfast  and  walked  along  the  street 
munching  it. 

The  girl  he  was  to  make  his  wife  one  day, 
saw  him  and  he  looked  so  funny,  that  she 
laughed  aloud.  Then  to  make  up  for  her 
rudeness,  she  called  her  father  to  look  and 
asked  him  to  take  the  boy  into  his  printing 
office.  He  found  a  job  and  kept  at  it.  He 
printed  a  little  book  called  “Poor  Richard’s 
Almanac.”  It  was  full  of  the  notion  of 
thrift. 

He  practised  what  he  preached.  He 
became  a  leader  in  the  new  Republic,  the 
United  States  of  America.  People  listened 
to  him  with  respect.  When  America  was 
hard  pressed,  Washington  sent  him  to  France 
to  ask  for  help.  The  French  people  wel¬ 
comed  this  plain  speaking,  simply  dressed 
man.  They  listened  to  him  and  gave  him 
what  he  wanted. 

It  has  always  been  truly  American  to  be 
thrifty;  it  is  still  so  today. 


1 'California 


Syrup  oPPi^s" 


All  druggists  sell  the  reliable  and  genuine 
“California  Syrup  of  Figs  and  Elixir  of  Senna”. 

Children’s  Pleasant  Laxative 


Full  directions  for  children  of  all  ages  are  plainly 
printed  on  label.  Mother!  You  must  look  for  our 
name —The  California  Fig  Syrup  Company. 


“  WHEN  A  FELLER  NEEDS  A  FRIEND” 

An  opportunity  for  Amateur  Dramatic  Societies  to  produce  a 
successful  play,  and  at  the  same  time  accomplish  a  good 
purpose.  This  play  was  produced  by  an  all-star  cast,  includ¬ 
ing  Viola  Allen,  Charlotte  Walker,  Shirley  Hull,  Macklyn 
Arbuckle,  Emmett  Corrigan  and  others.  Full  stage  setting 
and  directions  as  followed  by  this  cast.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion  address 

The  Oasis,  Commodore,  New  York  City 


Soothe  Your 
Itching  Skin 


„  >. with  Guticura 

All  druggists.  Soap  25,  Ointment  25 &  50,  Talcum 25. 
Sample  each,  free  of  “Guticura,  Dept.  B,  Boston.” 


Jlyqeia 

Nursing  Bottle 


EVERY  time  your  baby  feeds  from  an  old- 
fashioned  bottle,  its  health — perhaps  its 
life — is  threatened  by  the  germs  that  breed  in 
the  twists  and  turns  of  the  narrow  neck.  The 
Hygeia  has  no  neck ;  can  be  cleaned  as  easily  as  a 
tumbler.  First  made  by  a  physician  to  save  j)on>j 
his  own  child. 

Made  only  by 

The  Hygeia  Nursing  Bottle  Co.,  Inc. 

1206  Main  Street  Buffalo,  New  York 

Dealers:  Motion  Picture  Slides,  with  your  name  on,  sent  Free,  Write. 
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Always  ask  for  genuine 
“Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin” 
in  an  unbroken  Bayer 
package. 

The  “Bayer  Cross” 
marked  on  each  tablet  and 
on  each  package  identi¬ 
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“Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin.” 

Handy  tin  boxes  of  12  tablets. 
Also  larger  Bayer  packages. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade-mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaceticaci- 
dester  of  Salicylicacid. 
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the  Red  Cross  Magazine  is  the  greatest 
dollar  s  worth  of  reading  ofEered  the 
American  public. 
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I  HAVE  read  with  great  interest  in  S' recent 
1  issue  of  “The  Red  Cross  Magazine,”  the 
story  of  “Theodore  Roosevelt,  The  Father,” 
—  the  story  of  an  ideal  father,  who  took  the 
initiative,  as  a  father  normally  should,  in 
seeking  to  be  a  close  companion  and  direct 
example  to  his  boys.  And  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  the  story  of  a  father  who,  because  of 
numberless,  almost  insurmountable  handi¬ 
caps —  some  of  heredity,  some  of. tempera¬ 
ment,  and  many  more  of  unchangeable  cir¬ 
cumstances —  has  done  the  same  thing,  in 
an  indirect  way,  for  the  life  and  character  of 
his  boys,  perhaps  even  while  condemning 
himself  for  a  failure  as  a  father,  and  in  many 
other  ways. 

To  begin  with,  I  may  state  that  I  am 
twenty-nine  years  old,  the  youngest  of  a 
family  of  eight  children.  I  have  always, 
until  recent  years,  had  a  comparatively  easy 
time  in  life,  and  but  for  an  awakening  would, 
perhaps,  never  have  come  to  the  realization 
that  while  I  have  been  lavishing  self-pity  on 
myself,  and  have  been  looking  upon  my 
father  as  a  hard,  unsympathetic  man,  in 
reality,  for  quiet,  unobtrusive,  but  splendid 
self-sacrifice  and  heroism,  my  father  is  a  man 
to  be  respected  and  honored.  Unknown 
outside  of  a  small  circle,  but  with  an  influ¬ 
ence  for  good  none  the  less  potent,  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  his  life,  long  after  he  has  left  this  earth, 
will  be  mine  to  treasure. 

As  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  my  father 
always  appeared  to  me  as  a  man  carrying  a 
great  load,  which  he  was  bravely  bearing 
alone.  Although  to  us  children  he  was  the 
personification  of  kindness,  in  his  own  way, 
and  delighted  to  give  us  everything  he  could 
afford,  particularly  at  Christmas  and  our 
birthdays,  still  I  felt,  along  with  some  of  the 
other  children,  that  there  was  somewhere 
a  lack  in  his  life,  which  he  was  bravely 
hiding.  He  is  of  German  descent,  and  any¬ 
one  who  knows,  whether  he  believes  in  the 
power  of  heredity  or  not,  can  realize  that  a 
person  with  Teutonic  blood  in  his  veins  has 
severe  handicaps  of  character  traits  to  over¬ 
come. 

As  a  boy  he  was  raised  in  the  country,  led 
the  average  country  boy’s  life,  and  was 
about  to  enter  college  at  eighteen  years  of 
age  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out.  He 
enlisted  at  once  with  the  Union  forces, 
served  for  three  years,  reached  the  rank  of 
sergeant,  and  was  honorably  discharged 
from  the  service.  How  many  times,  as  a 
child,  and  later,  has  he,  at  our  earnest  solici¬ 
tation,  told  us  stories  —  some  gay,  some 
grave,  some  of  stirring  bravery  —  of  inci¬ 
dents  during  those  three  years,  when  as  a 
mere  boy  he  faced  death  unflinchingly! 
And  if  sometimes  his  temperament  tended 
to  make  him  over-emphasize,  perhaps,  the 
personal  element  in  those  stories,  how 
natural  in  view  of  the  incidents  of  his  later 
life!  I  can  dimly  realize  to-day,  having 
been  in  the  Army  myself,  what  it  meant  to 
him  to  give  up  his  education,  and  with  it, 
as  it  proved,  his  better  chances  at  life,  to  do 
his  duty  at  his  country’s  need.  For  many 
times  he  has  said  that  his  ideal  had  been  to 
study  law  and  then  to  enter  politics  but  he 
willingly  gave  up  this  prospect  at  the  time 
and  as  it  subsequently  turned  out,  forever. 

So  he  returned  from  the  war,  and  like 
many  another  man  after  the  present  war. 


found  conditions  much  changed.  Everyone 
had  suffered  by  the  war,  and  his  folks  were 
no  exception.  Instead  of  having  a  chance 
to  resume  his  education,  he  had  to  get  work 
and  get  it  quickly.  He  got 'it  —  with  a 
small  firm  of  manufacturing  stationers  —  in 
in  a  minor  clerical  capacity.  For  several 
years  he  stayed  with  them,  and  learned  the 
business  thoroughly,  and  then  started  in 
business  for  himself,  at  a  time  when  profits 
in  that  particular  line  of  business  were  large. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  married. 

My  father  prospered.  The  children  came. 
At  first  he  was  able  to  stay  at  home  in  the 
city,  but  finally  started  to  travel  to  get 
business,  leaving  his  partners  to  attend  to 
the  business  at  home.  He  travelled,  off  and 
on,  for  eighteen  years.  After  he  had  been 
in  business  for  about  ten  years,  and  had  been 
very  prosperous,  his  troubles  started, —  first 
absconding  by  two  of  his  partners  whom  he 
had  trusted  implicitly,  then  burned  out  — 
not  once ,  but  seven  times!  Each  time  he 
got  on  his  feet-like  a  valiant  old  oak  that 
refused  to  bend  to  the  elements,  to  wind,  or 
rain  or  tempest!  He  could  n’t  be  downed! 
Along  with  these  troubles  went  sickness, — 
much  sickness,  long-continued  —  at  home. 
So  for  forty-three  years  he  kept  at  work, 
through  rain  and  sunshine,  weathering  all 
storms,  scarred  and  bruised,  but  never  giving 
in. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  part  of  my  father’s 
story  which,  in  my  eyes,  stamps  him  as  the 
hero  that  he  is.  During  all  those  years, 
whether  we  children  realized  it  or  not  —  at 
the  time  we  did  not  —  there  had  been  an 
estrangement  between  my  father  and  my 
mother.  My  mother  is,  and  has  been  a 
faithful,  loyal  and  up  to  her  ability,  a  good 
wife  and  mother.  But  she  was  not  the  mate 
for  a  man  of  my  father’s  type.  Perhaps 
with  a  different,  more  adaptable  type  of 
woman,  who  knows  what  a  different  life  he 
might  have  had?  Who  knows  the  load  he 
has  carried,  outside  and  at  home,  carried 
uncomplainingly,  loyally,  quietly  and  bravely 
for  the  sake  of  his  children?  How  many 
men  do  you  know,  who  through  years  ol 
misunderstanding  at  home,  would  have 
stayed  loyally  by,  doing  what  he  considered 
his  duty?  Doing  his  duty  in  large  part,  not 
only  without  the  thankfulness  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  from  others  who  ought  to  have  under¬ 
stood,  but  with  misconception  and  mis¬ 
understanding  on  the  part  of  those  who 
should  have  seen  the  real  man  behind  it  all  — 
the  brave,  true,  clean-living  man,  who  might 
have  saved  himself  by  a  word  of  explanation 
to  someone,  but  who  instead  kept  his  secret 
to  himself.  As  I  look  back  and  think  how 
often  I  mistook  my  father’s  quietness  and 
apparent  indifference  to  me,  when  I  thought 
he  should  have  taken  more  open  interest  in 
me  as  a  son,  I  wonder  that  he  did  not  weary 
of  the  burden  long  ago  —  the  burden  which . 
he  carried  alone  for  so  long. 

My  father  failed  in  business  seven  years 
ago.  Too  long  he  had  carried  the  load  of 
business  cares  alone,  and  I,  unable  or  un¬ 
willing  to  admit  his  failing  strength,  could 
not  do  anything  to  prevent  it.  Since  his 
failure  in  business  my  father  has  never  been 
the  same.  Although  he  has  not  “quit”  even 
now,  but  has  been  holding  a  minor  clerical 
position  and  still  keeps  on  working,  he  will 


never  be  the  same.  He  is  a  broken  man,  I 
realize  it  now  —  I  realize  that  while  most 
boys  expect  their  father  to  come  to  them ,  to 
look  out  for  them,  to  plan  for  them,  to  be  a 
companion  to  them  —  how  many  boys  go  to 
their  father,  or  care  enough  to  give  him  their 
companionship,  and  try  to  learn  some  of 
life’s  deepest  lessons  in  bravery,  and  loyalty 
and  faithful  fulfilling  of  responsibility,  by 
cultivating  an  intimate  association  with  him! 
For  in  spite  of  any  outward  appearances, 
oftentimes  he  is  only  waiting  to  have  that 
boy  come  to  him  and  show  his  desire  for  his 
companionship.  What  a  loss  such  boys  may 
suffer  if  they  deny  themselves  the  right  to 
go  to  that  father  if,  no  matter  what  the  ap¬ 
parent  reason,  he  does  not  or  cannot  come 
to  them  —  and  ask  for  and  receive  from  him 
the  help  and  inspiration  they  need! 

And  why  have  I  written  all  this?  Be¬ 
cause  I  now  see  my  father  in  his  true  light. 
He  has  made  mistakes  —  he  has  failed  in 
many  ways,  he  has  had  innumerable  ob¬ 
stacles  to  contend  against.  But  I  say  today 
that  my  father  has  never  faltered  when  it 
came  to  doing  his  duty,  he  has  been  brave 
and  strong  and  true,  he  has  kept  a  kind 
heart  and  a  character  unblemished,  and  has 
bravely  hidden  many  of  his  bitternesses, 
when  a  weaker  man  would  have  revealed, 
or  broken  under  them. 

So  that  is  the  legacy  my  father  has  given 
me  —  not  perhaps  a  memory  of  so  much  of 
his  companionship  and  personal  care  as  he 
might  have  —  had  the  circumstances  of  his 
life  been  different  —  but  he  has  taught  me 
indirectly  by  his  life,  more  than  by  words,— 
what  being  a  man  means  —  to  live  clean, 
and  brave,  and  faithfully, —  to  do  your  duty 
as  you  see  it  against  the  greatest  of  obstacles 
and  in  the  face  of  gross  misunderstanding 
ind  discouragement  —  to  live  so  that  your 
Doy  can  come  day  say,  even  while  knowing 
that  some  things  might  have  been  more 
wisely  done,= —  ‘  ’My  father  was  a  brave, 
itrong  and  true  man  —  my  wonderful 
ather!” 


THE  FUNNY  FAIRY 

By  Benjamin  De  Casseres 

[F  you  look  into  the  dictionary  you  can 
L  never  find  out  what  a  fairy  is.  The 
tymology  of  a  word  is  merely  the  trunk  in 
vhich  it  has  knocked  around  from  port  to 
iort  down  through  the  ages. 

Nor  is  the  fairy  to  be  found  in  the  inkpot, 
tor  still  less  in  the  woods  at  dawn  —  not 
eal  fairies;  not  the  fairies  that  dance  in  the 
yes  of  children,  or  peep  from  the  mischievous 
imples  in  the  chins  and  cheeks  of  women. 

For  all  fairies  are  not  romantic  or  given  to 
oing  miracles.  The  fairies  that  Alice  saw 
'hen  she  stepped  into  the  Looking  Glass 
'ere  rather  serious  beings. 

There  are  funny  fairies,  laughing  fairies, 
ranky  fairies,  humorous  fairies,  of  which 
‘uck  may  be  called  the  father. 

Nothing  will  cure  the  “blues”  and  trans- 
lute  failure  into  a  hearty  laugh  like  the 
ossession  of  one  of  these  little  Funny  Fairies 
1  your  brain. 

This  Funny  Fairy  is  probably  nature’s 
mse  of  proportion.  It  is  the  little  jinx  in 
le  nerves  and  will  that  whispers:  “Grin 
nd  bear  it!”  It  is  the  spirit  that  urges  a 
lan  to  laugh  with  those  who  are  laughing  at 
im.  Presto!  The  sting  is  gone. 

The  Funny  Fairy  chuckles  every  time  you 
liss  the  target.  Chuckle  with  it  and  annex 
s  grin. 


THE  REASON  WHY 

I  i  THE  DEPOLLIER 

Waterproof  and  Dust-proof  Watch 

MAINTAINED  ACCURATE  TIME 

while  worn  by  ROLAND  ROHLFS  on  -his  three  Worlds 
Record  Altitude  Flights,  finally  to  a  height  of  34,610  feet. 


Patented  in  U .  S. 
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Prestige  Waltham  Movement  Accuracy 

Had  the  atmospheric  pressure  within  the  case  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  equalize  itself  with  the  rarified  atmosphere  of  the 
high  altitudes,  or  the  extreme  cold  of  44  degrees  below  aero 
been  permitted  to  reach  the  delicate  movement,  its  compen¬ 
sation  would  have  been  seriously  affected,  rendering  the  watch 
undependable. 

WORLD'S  RECORD  FOR  ALTITUDE 

THE  CURTISS  ENGINEERING  CORPORATION 

EXPERIMENTAL  AND  AERONAUTICAL  RESEARCH  LABORATORIES  AT 
GARDEN  CITY,  LONG  ISLAND 

Jacques  Depollier  it  Sod.  318  Herkimer  St.,  Sept.  22, 1019. 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen : 

I  wish  to  state  that  on  my  record  breaking  climbs  to  27,000  feet, 
34,200  feet,  and  34.010  feet,  of  which  two  were  official,  I  wore  one  of  your 
Depollier  Waterproof  Wrist  Watches. 

The  case  number  of  this  watch  was  1935  and  Waltham  movement  num¬ 
ber  21142850,  and  in  all  of  these  strenuous  climbs  the^atchran  continuously 
and  apparently  without  loss  or  gain,  and  it  was  this, watch  that  I  relied  upon 
to  give  me  the  correct  time  on  these  flights. 

I  nm  very  enthusiastic  and  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  watch,  and 
believe  it  to  be  the  only  one  on  the  market  that  can  undergo  satisfactorily, 
a  grueling  test  of  this  type. 


Very  truly  yours. 


Experimental  Test  Pilot 

The  WATERPROOF  featuresof  the  Depollier  Watch-case 
protected  the  movement  from  any  change  in  the  atmospheric 
pressure  and  from  the  sudden  drop  in  temperature  to  44 
degrees  below  zero. 

A  watch  keeping  accurate  time  under  such  extreme  con¬ 
ditions  will  certainly  prove  satisfactory  for  every  day  wear. 

Each  watch  TESTED  UNDER  WATER.  This  De¬ 
pollier  Waterproof  Watch-case  is  the  same  as  adopted  by  the 
UNITED  STATES  ARMY  since  the  war. 

Watch  Complete,  Waterproof  Case  and  15  jewel 
Waltham  Movement,  $45.00 


Deformities 
of  the  Back 


Greatly  benefited  or  en-^ 
tirely  cured  by  the  Philo  1 
|  Burt  Method. 

The  40,000  cases  suc¬ 
cessfully  treated  in  our 
experience  of  more  than 
18  years  is  absolute  proof 
of  this  statement. 

No  matter  how  serious  your 
deformity,  no  matter  what  treat¬ 
ments  you  have  tried,  think  of 
the  thousands  of  sufferers  this  method  has 
made  well  and  happy.  We  will  prove  the  value 
of  the  Philo  Burt  Method  in  your  own  case. 

The  Philo  Burt  Appliance 
on  30  Days’  Trial 


jj 

h< 


Since  you  run  no  risk  there  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  not  ac¬ 
cept  our  offer  at  once. 

The  photographs  here  show  how 
light,  cool,  elastic  and  easily  ad¬ 
justable  the  Philo  Burt  Appliance  is— 
low  different  from  the  old  tor¬ 
turing  plaster,  leather  or  steel 
jackets.  To  weakened  or  de¬ 
formed  spines  it  brings  almost 
immediate  relief  eveninthewtosf 
serious  cases.  You  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  investigate  it  thor¬ 
oughly.  The  price  is  within 
reach  of  all. 

Send  for  our  Free  Boole 
today  and  describe  the  nature 
and  condition  of  your  trouble 
as  fully  as  possible  so  we  can 
give  you  definite  information. 

PHILO  BURT  MFG.  CO. 

81-E  Odd  Fellows  Bldg.,  Jamestown, N.Y. 


There  is  in  every  community  a 
demand  for  competent,  practical 
nurses  —  women  possessing  natural 
ability,  who,  for  various  reasons 
cannot  leave  home  to  get  their 
training. 

LEARN  AT  HOME 

Through  the  very  thorough  —s- 
tem  of  instruction  used  by  this 
school  for  twenty-one  years,  togeth¬ 
er  with  the  aid  of  the  local  doctor,  we  have  trained  hundreds 
of  women  who  have  “made  good”  as  practical  nurses.  In 
fact,  a  large  number  of  physicians,  who  continually  employ 
our  graduates,  state  that  they  often  adapt  themselves  to  the 
needs  of  private  nursing  more  readily  than  the  hospital-trained 
nurses.  They  are  loyal  to  the  home  doctor,  whose  co-opera¬ 
tion  makes  their  success  possible. 

Send  For  Free  Book 

If  you  are  anxious  to  become  a  nurse  at  the  smallest 
possible  expense  in  time  and  money,  write  at  once  for  our 
catalog.  See  what  others  have  done.  Learn  of  the  opportu¬ 
nities  this,  the  most  womanly  of  aU  professions,  offers  you  in 
money,  congenial  surroundings  and  social  advantages. 

Tuition  fees  very  reasonable  —  small  payments  if  desired. 

If  you  are  over  18,  write  today  for  our  Twenty-first  Annual 
Announcement  and  Thirty-two  Lesson  Pages.  No  obligation. 

Chicago  School  of  Nursing 

Dept.  4812,  116  S.  Michigan  Ave. 

Chicago,  Ill. 
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Idhenlohnmj 
has  the  Group ! 

That’s  a  cough  with  a 
croupy  rattle,  so  hurry  for 
the  Musterole  and  rub  it  in 
right  over  the  chest  and 
neck.  How  it  will  tingle 
at  first  and  then  grow  ever 
so  cool.  And  how  it  will 
reach  in  and  penetrate  right 
to  the  spot!  It  will  dis¬ 
sipate  all  the  stuffy  con¬ 
gestion  which  causes  that 
hacking  cough. 

Why  shouldn’t  grand¬ 
mother  swear  by  Musterole 
for  colds  and  coughs?  It  is 
better  than  a  mustard 
plaster — good  as  that  was  in 
the  old  days.  And  the  ex¬ 
planation  is  this: 

Musterole  is  made  of  oil  of 
mustard  and  other  home  simples. 

It  penetrates  under  the  skin, 
down  to  the  part.  Here  it  gener¬ 
ates  its  own  heat,  and  this  heat 
disperses  the  congestion.  Yet 
Musterole  will  not  blister. 
Musterole,  on  the  contrary,  feels 
delightfully  cool  a  few  seconds 
alter  you  apply  it. 

Try  Musterole  for  Bobby  and 
Helen  and  Dorothy’s  croup — and 
for  your  own  cough,  too.  Try  it 
for  rheumatism  it’s  a  regular 
router  out  of  all  congestions. 
Always  keep  a  jar  handy. 

Many  doctors  and  nurses  recommend 
Musterole. 

30c  and  60c  jars — S2.50  hospital  size. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Clevelnnd,  Ohio 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


High  School  Course 
in  Two  Years  m 


spare  time. 

Hero  Is  complete  and  simplified  high  school  course  that  you 
can  finish  in  two  years.  Meets  all  college  entrance  require¬ 
ments.  Prepared  by  leading  members  of  the  faculties  of 
universities  and  academies.  This  is  youi  opportunity. 

Write  for  booklet  and  fall  particulars.  No  obligations  what¬ 
ever.  Write  today— NOW. 


_  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept.  H-829  Chicago.  U.S.A. 


Make  it  repair- 
\\  ing  automo- 

X  \  bile  tires  by  the 
mZ-  \\  new  method  of 

l A  %  \°*  I#,r.?S  \  1  Tire  Surgery. 
1mm  \V  \  Wl  1  1  'A  Punctures  and 

If  i  lliillh  IV,  1  Make  1  1  blow-outs  are 

Jr.  .  .  s-\  c  HI  US  11  1  Several  I  Jf  common. Tires 
BsL/fr  '  V.  J  1  I  I  Dollars/ need  retreading 

3:  ‘  '"■fill  1  I  1  Profit/  J  and  vulcanizing 

S  Ik  ig Sf  Each  Auto  Sold 

e  i&kjB  1  ll  iriEair  Means  More  Tire 

uBJW  JflS 11  Trouble 

W  if  Auto  Tire  Surgery  field  a 

-k- L  (&/  JLXm  Jl\  hundred  times  bigger  and  better 

fv+M  than  old  bicycle  days,  Oldham, 

H  la IJ1-,  writes:  “Earned  S2.200  in 

Wfel  1()p-5'L1!,k  Bl  four  month."  Investigate  to- 
/  1  day.  Ask  for  FREE  catalog. 

Haywood  Tire  &  Equip- 
Q.  il  /v  ment  Company 

1 240  Capitol  Ave,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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OF  CHILDREN, 

BY  CHILDREN, 

FOR  CHILDREN 

How  juvenile  government  is  working  in  Omaha 


IN  the  city  of  Omaha,  one  does  not  have 
to  be  twenty-one  to  practice  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  democratic  government.  The 
boys  and  the  girls  on  the  municipal 
playgrounds  have  their  officers,  their  elec¬ 
tions,  their  duties  and  responsibilities.  With 
interest  and  zeal,  they  are  carrying  on  a 
miniature  government — and  it  works! 

This  Junior  Government  arose  from  the 
idea  of  the  playground  superintendents  that 
the  boys  and  girls  would  be  more  interested 
in  the  affairs  of  their  city,  if  a  government 
similar  to  that  in  vogue  in  Omaha  were 
established  on  each  playground  and  the 
children  themselves  held  the  executive  posi¬ 
tions.  Also,  the  fact  that  they  had  a  voice 
in  the  administration  of  the  playground 
would  lead  to  greater  cooperation  particu¬ 
larly  among  the  older  children. 

Each  playground  elects  a  “  City  Commis¬ 
sion”  of  seven,  the  candidate  receiving  the 
highest  vote,  to  be  Mayor.  The  Commis¬ 
sioners  meet  with  the  supervisor  of  the  play¬ 
ground,  when  the  following  departments 
are  assigned:  Police,  Public  Improvements, 
Park,  Fire  and  Water  Supply,  Health  and 
Sanitation,  Athletics. 

Duties  of  each  commissioner  are  outlined 
by  the  supervisor,  and  each  commissioner 
is  authorized  to  call  on  a  sufficient  number 
of  assistants  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
office. 

Whenever  a  “stunt”  or  program  is  to  be 
conducted  at  any  playground,  the  com¬ 
missioners  meet  to  talk  over  plans  for  the 
event  and  decide  on  a  course  to  pursue.  Of 
course,  at  all  times,  the  supervisor  is  the 
supreme  authority,  but  by  adroit  suggestion, 
she  can  make  it  appear  as  though  the  children 
themselves  were  the  originators  of  the  plan 
decided  upon. 

A  Police  Commissioner  of  zeal  was  John 
O’Connor,  a  seventeen  year  old  patron 
of  the  Clifford  playground.  This  play¬ 
ground  had  been  dominated  for  some  time 
by  a  gang  of  older  boys,  who  were  unruly 
and  cared  not  for  authority.  John  had  been 
a  member  of  the  gang,  but  when  chosen 
Police  Commissioner,  he  dropped  out  of  the 
inner  circle  and  took  account  of  himself. 
At  first,  he  hesitated  to  accept  the  office, 
saying  that  it  was  a  “kid  stunt”  and  that  he 
wouldn’t  be  a  member  of  the  Junior  Com¬ 
mission,  with  the  younger  children  who  were 
elected  with  him. 

However,  a  change  soon  became  apparent 
in  John,  and  it  was  noticed  that  he  threw  his 
influence  on  the  side  of  right,  and  against 
the  mischievous  pranks  of  the  older  gang. 
Soon,  he  began  to  issue  orders  to  those  who 
violated  the  rules  of  the  playground,  and 
before  long  it  was  common  knowledge  that 
anyone  who  wouldn’t  ‘toe  the  mark  and 
play  square  on  the  Gifford  playground  would 
have  to  settle  with  John.  As  he  was  a  husky 
lad,  and  a  rather  effective  with  his  fists,  the 
“settling”  generally  ended  with  John  a 


victor.  Government  by  force  worked. 

No  other  playground  had  the  “gang” 
problem  to  contend  with,  so  fortunately  all 
of  the  Police  Commissioners  did  not  find  it 
necessary  to  adopt  such  heroic  measures  to 
enforce  discipline. 

Joe  Johnstone,  aged  13,  was  chosen  Mayor 
of  Benson  playground,  situated  in  a  far 
suburban  corner  of  the  City.  The  Benson 
playground  is  on  a  small  tract  of  land,  use  of 
which  was  donated  by  a  public  spirited 
citizen  of  Benson.  Joe  took  his  office  seri¬ 
ously,  and  was  deeply  interested  in  every¬ 
thing  concerning  the  playground.  When  the 
water  fountain  at  the  Benson  playground 
was  turned  off  because  of  improper  con¬ 
nections,  the  young  Mayor  did  not  wait  for 
water  department  laborers  to  restore  the 
connections,  but  hurried  to  the  City  Hall  to 
take  up  the  matter  with  the  proper  authori¬ 
ties,  so  there  would  be  no  delay. 

When  the  playground  season  closed  at 
Benson,  a  few  supplies  were  left  in  the  shelter 
house,  which  was  locked  up.  Someone  broke 
the  lock  on  the  door  and  the  supplies  began 
to  disappear.  Ever  alert  where  the  play¬ 
ground  was  concerned,  Joe  immediately 
discovered  the  fact,  and  moved  all  of  the 
remaining  supplies  to  his  home,  then  notified 
the  park  department  officials.  A  saving  of 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  was  thus 
effected  by  the  prompt  action  of  the  youth¬ 
ful  Mayor. 

The  political  boss  early  made  an  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  “Junior  Government”  campaign. 
At  Clearview  playground,  in  a  setdement  of 
foreign  born  packing  house  laborers,  a  cer¬ 
tain  young  man  whose  name  is  not  necessary 
in  telling  the  story,  was  anxious  to  become 
the  Police  Commissioner.  To  that  end,  he 
began  soliciting  votes.  Gifts  of  candy, 
chewing  gum  and  other  small  dainties  were 
made,  until  the  supervisor  put  a  stop  to  his 
campaign  methods.  The  “vote  buying” 
candidate  was  defeated  at  the  election,  but 
at  the  next  election  at  Clearview  playground, 
this  year,  when  he  ran  on  a  “square”  plat¬ 
form,  he  was  successful. 

Although  all  these  instances  are  about 
boys,  do  not  suppose  that  the  girls  were  left 
out.  Equal  suffrage  prevails  on  the  play¬ 
grounds;  in  fact,  more  girls  were  elected  to 
office  than  boys.  On  the  whole,  they  took  a 
greater  interest  in  the  Junior  Government 
than  the  boys,  although  the  feminine  officers 
were  not  as  active  or  quite  as  effective  as 
were  the  boys. 

The  plan  to  have  the  Mayor  and  City 
Commissioners  of  Omaha  meet  with  all  the 
Junior  Commissioners  was  not  carried  out. 
Next  season,  however,  they  expect  to  Have 
several  conferences  between  the  real  City 
Commissioners  and  the  Junior  Commis¬ 
sioners.  For  so  satisfactory  has  been  the 
working  out  of  the  Junior  Government  that 
Omaha  expects  not  only  to  continue  it  but 
also  to  elaborate  it. 


march  of  red 

CROSS 

(i Continued  from  Page  60) 

T  is  a  Europe  which  has  changed  mightily, 

-i  too,  since  the  armistice,  so  far  as  our  Red 
Cross  is  concerned.  Famine  no  longer 
threatens  Roumania.  The  great  Serbian 
railway  from  Salonica  to  Belgrade  is  open 
once  more,  simplifying  by  fifty  percent  the 
enormous  motor  transportation  difficulties. 
Railway  communications  to  Budapesth 
and  Warsaw  and  Dantzig  are  uninterrupted. 
All  southern  Russia  lies  open  to  health 
measures  and  there  is  terrible  need  of  them 
behind  Denikine’s  army.  The  new  Polish 
border  in  Russia  has  reached  Minsk  finally. 
Fsthonia  has  become  a  visible  entity.  The 
Austrian  Empire  has  vanished  almost 
completely  and  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Hun¬ 
gary  have  appeared. 

“  Thus,  bad  as  they  still  are,  conditions 
throughout  the  bulk  of  the  stricken  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  are  gradually 
clearing  up.  Indeed,  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  it  will  be  possible  to  leave  the 
conduct  and  direction  of  relief  and  rebuild¬ 
ing  to  local  authorities,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  governments  of  the  old  and  the 
newly  created  states.  So  splendid  and  so 
unfaltering  has  been  the  work  of  the  Red 
Cross  through  many  weary  months,  that  the 
lessons  had  to  be  learned  against  the  day 
when  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  it  alone. 


IN  many  places  refugee  clothing  and  layettes 
for  babies  are  still  needed  and  the 
Balkans  still  sadly  need  doctors  and  nurses 
and  American  assistance  must  tide  them 
over  in  this  respect  for  some  little  time  to 
come.  But  meanwhile  the  governments 
themselves  are  taking  up  the  question  of 
training  native  physicians  and  "surgeons, 
and  the  Red  Cross  is  undertaking  p  irt  ot 
the  training.  Czecho-Slovakia  has  already 
launched  an  intelligent  national  program, 
guided  by  the  different  Red  Cross  examples. 
The  Serbians  are  gradually  getting  into 
position  to  take  over  the  chains  of  hospitals 
and  dispensaries  we  have  established  and 
will  run  them  under  Red  Cross  direction 
for  a  necessary  length  of  time.  And  every¬ 
where  a  constructive  program  of  public 
health  education  along  sound  but  simple 
lines  is  being  substituted  for  individual 
relief,  the  amount  of  Red  Cross  assistance 
varying  according  to  the  position  each 
government  finds  itself  in. 

THE  time  is  already  in  sight,  indeed,  when 
an  extended  medical  programme  will 
comprise  the  entire  American  Red  Cross 
effort  in  Europe,  its  goal  the  universal  co¬ 
ordination  of  health  agencies  everywhere 
in  the  fight  against  world  wide  disease,  with 
the  League  of  Red  Cross  societies  the  con¬ 
trolling  and  stimulating  force  in  interna¬ 
tional  health  affairs.  Sir  David  Henderson, 
director-general  of  the  League,  has  recently 
been  in  this  country  and  has  told  how  the 
organization  will  thus  function. 

EVERYWHERE,  except  in  parts  of  Asia, 
a  new  day  seems  to  be  dawning.  A 
new  conception  has  taken  hold  of  the  world 
where  health  methods  are  concerned,  whether 
it  be  in  the  smallest  American  rural  chapter 
or  in  a  distant  Balkan  town. 

The  new  Red  Cross  has  come  to  stay. 


Pretty  Teeth 

Are  White  Teeth  — Free  From  Film 

All  Statements  Approved  by  High  Dental  Authorities 

Film  is  What  Discolors 

When  teeth  discolor  it  means  that 
film  is  present.  That  slimy  film  which 
you  feel  with  your  tongue  is  a  stain 
absorber.  When  tartar  forms  it  is 
due  to  the  film.  The  film  clings  to 
the  teeth,  gets  into  crevices  and  stays. 
Remove  that  film  and  teeth  will  glisten 
in  their  natural  whiteness. 

Film  causes  most  tooth  troubles. 
It  holds  food  substance  which  ferments 
and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in 
contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 

pyorrhea. 

The  tooth  brush  alone  does  not  end  film.  The  ordinary  tooth  paste 
does  not  dissolve  it.  That  is  why  the  old-way  brushing  fails  to  save  the 
teeth. 

Dental  science,  after  years  of  searching,  has  found  a  way  to  combat  that 
film.  Many  clinical  tests  under  able  authorities  have  proved  it  beyond 
question.  Leading  dentists  everywhere  now  urge  its  daily  use. 

The  method  is  embodied  in  a  dentifrice  called  Pepsodent.  And  we 
are  supplying  a  ten-day  test  free  to  anyone  who  asks. 

Watch  the  Teeth  Whiten 

We  ask  you  to  send  the  coupon  for  a  1 0-Day  T ube.  Use  like  any  tooth 
paste  Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark  the  absence  ot 
the  slimy  film.  See  how  teeth  whiten  as  the  fixed  film  disappears.  It 
will  be  a  revelation.  . 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  digestant  of  albumin.  The  film  is 
albuminous  matter.  The  object  of  Pepsodent  is  to  dissolve  it,  then  to 
constantly  combat  it.  . 

Until  lately  this  method  was  impossible.  Pepsin  must  be  activated, 
and  the  usual  agent  is  an  acid  harmful  to  the  teeth.  But  science  has 
discovered  a  harmless  activating  method.  It  has  been  submitted  to  f°ur 
years  of  laboratory  tests.  Now  pepsin,  combined  with  other  Pepsodent 
ingredients,  gives  us  for  the  first  time  an  efficient  film  destroyer. 

It  is  important  that  you  know  it.  To  you  and  yours  it  means  safer, 
whiter  teeth.  Cut  out  the  coupon — now,  before  you  forget  it  and  see 
the  effects  for  yourself. 
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The  New-Day  Dentifrice 


A  Scientific  Product— Sold  by  Druggists 
Everywhere 
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Send  the  Coupon  for  a 
10- Day  Tube 

Note  how  clean  the  teeth 
feel  after  using.  Mark  the 

absence  of  the  slimy  film.  See 

how  the  teeth  whiten  as  the 
fixed  film  disappears. 


Ten-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  257,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Name. 


Address. 
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THE  easy,  practical  way  to  polish  and  preserve  finished  surfaces  is  with  Johnson’s 
Prepared  Wax  and  a  cloth  you  don’t  need  brushes,  sprays  or  mops  of  any 
kind.  Simply  apply  the  Wax  with  a  cloth  — very  little  rubbing  is  required  to 
produce  an  exquisite,  lustrous  polish  of  great  beauty  and  durability. 


Johnson’5  Prepared  Wax  gives  perfect  results  over  any  finish— varnish,  shellac,  oil,  etc.  It  imparts 

Tkfi’ J -P°  whlch.ls  ^pervious  to  water,  dust,  scratches,  heelmarks,  finger-prints,  etc. 
1  he  hmsh  obtained  is  always  sanitary,  durable  and  disinfecting. 


JOHNSON’S  PREPARED  WAX 

Pasfc  - L/quic/  '  Powdered 

Johnson  s  Prepared  Wax  is  not  only  a  polish,  but  a  wonderful  preservative — it  forms  a  thin,  pro¬ 
tecting  him  over  the  varnish,  similar  to  the  service  rendered  by  a  piece  of  plate  glass  over  a  desk 
table  or  dresser-top. 

Johnson  s  Prepared  Wax  is  made  in  paste,  liquid  and  powdered  form.  We  recommend  the  Liquid 
Wax  for  polishing  furniture,  leather  goods,  woodwork  and  automobiles.  Use  the  Paste  Wax  for 
polishing  floors  of  all  kinds  wood,  linoleum,  tile  and  marble. 

For  a  perfect  Dancing  Surface 

Just  sprinkle  Johnson’s  Powdered  Wax  over  any  surface— marble,  tile,  wood,  composition,  etc. 
I  he  feet  of  the  dancers  will  spread  the  Wax,  polishing  the  floor  and  immediately  putting  it  in  perfect 
condition  for  dancing.  Conveniently  put  up  in  shaker  top  cans. 

Insist  upon  your  dealer  supplying  you  with  “  Johnson’s.”  Do  not  accept  a  substitute. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Racine,  Wisconsin,  U.  S.  A. 
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